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PREFACE. 


This  Tolnme  contains  reports  of  the  most  important  State  Trials,  as  defined  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  new  series  of  State  Trials  BeportSi  between  the  years  1823  and 
]831. 

Appendix  A.  contains  a  list  of  other  trials  submitted  to  the  State  Trials  Committee, 
but  not  deemed  by  them  proper  to  be  reported  in  fall.  In  the  other  Appendices  are 
documents  and  extracts  illastrative  of  the  cases  reported,  and  taken  for  the  most  part 
from  papers  in  the  possession  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  India  Office,  and 
in  Dublin  Castle. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  first  volume : — *'  The  Committee 
are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  statements  of  law  contained  in  any  of  the  cases ; 
and  they  were  not,  in  their  choice  of  trials  to  bo  printed  in  full,  guided  by  any 
opinion  which  they  might  entertain  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  either  judge 
or  jury  on  any  occasion  ";  a  statement  which  applies  to  the  second  volume. 

July,  1889. 
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1]  The  King  against  Harvey  and  Chapman,  1823.  [2 


The  king  against  HARVEY  and  CHAPMAN. 


Tbial  of  Daniel  Whtttlb  Harvey  and  John  Chapman  for  a  Libel 
ON  George  4.,  before  Abbott,  O.J.,  and  a  Specl^  Jury  at 
Guildhall,  on  October  30,  1823. 

Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  Motion  for  a  New 
Trial,  before  Abbott,  C.J.,  Bayley,  Holroyd,  and  Best,  J.J., 
ON  November  28, 1823.  (Reported  in  2  B.  &  C.  257,  and  3  D.  &  R 
464.) 

Criminal  infonxiation  filed  by  the  A.G.  against  the  publisher  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in 
which  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  King  (George  4.)  was  insane,  had  been  published 
'*Arom  aathoritj."  At  the  trial  before  Abbott,  C.J.,  no  eTidence  except  formal  proof  of  pab- 
lication  was  giyen  for  the  prosecatiou.  The  defendants*  counsel  admitted  that  the  statement  was 
untrue,  but  alleged  that  it  was  founded  on  rumours  generally  believed,  which  the  defendants 
did  not  know  to  be  false,  and  that  it  was  a  statement  made  in  respectful  language/  and  without 
malicious  intention  as  to  a  matter  of  the  highest  public  concern. 

Abbott,  C.  J.,  directed  the  jury  that  to  write  and  publish  falsely  of  any  person  that  he  is  insane 
18  a  crime ;  that,  even  if  it  could  avail  the  defendants  to  show  that  the  assertion  was  made  "  from 
anthority,"  it  would  not  be  enough  for  this  purpose  to  show  that  it  was  founded  on  general  rumour 
believed  by  the  defendants ;  that  it  was  for  Uie  jury  to  say  whether  the  apparently  respectful 
language  used  did  not  convey  covert  irony  and  sarcasm ;  but  that  in  his  own  opinion  the  article 
was  a  criminal  libel. 

The  jury  desired  to  be  directed  whether  a  malicious  intention  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a 
libel,  and  they  were  directed  to  the  effect  that  a  person  who  publishes  defamatory  matter  must  be 
presumed  to  have  -meant  to  produce  the  effect  which  the  publication  was  calculated  to  produce,, 
at  any  rate  unless  he  can  show  the  contrary. 

The  defendants  were  convicted. 

On  motion  for  new  trial,  held  that  there  had  been  no  misdirection. 

Libel:  Allegation  of  Insanity  of  the  Sovereign, — Malice:  Inference  of  from  the  Libel, 

By  Bayley,  J. 
The  publication  of  a  written  assertion  of  alleged  fact  which  is  libellous  and  fiilse  is  criminal 
if  the  publisher  knows  it  to  be  false,  or  has  not  the  means  of  knowing  whether  it  is  true 
or  false.     Queer  e^  if  the  matter  be  libellous  and 'false,  but  believed  by  the  publisher  to 
be  true. 
Halice  may  be  inferred  from  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  publication  itself. 

By  Holroyd,  J. 

Quirre,  a  publication  libellous  against  an  individual  and  also  mischievous  to  the  public  may 
be  criminal  without  averment  or  proof  of  malice. 

By  Best,  J. 

Quare,  whether  snch  a  statement  as  that  the  Sovereign  is  insane,  even  if  true,  can  be  law- 
fully published  by  any  person  when  and  as  he  thinks  proper. 

By  all  the  Court. 
If  an  actual  malicious  intention  be  necessary  in  libel,  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Hbellous  matter  until  the  presumption  is  displaced  by  evidence  as  to  the 
occasion  of  publication  or  otherwise. 


o    66360. 
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[* 


Court  of  King's  Bench,  GnildhaU. 
October  30, 1823. 


Before  Abbott,  0.  J.,  and  a  special  jni7* 
Counsel  for  the  Crown :  Oifford  (a)  (At- 
torney OeneraJ),  Copley  (b)  (SolioUor  Oenc' 
roZ),  Baine,  LitUedcueXc)  and  Shepherd. 

Counsel  for  Ghojpman :  Denman  (d)  {Com- 
mon Serjeant),' 

Counsel  for  Harvey :  Brori^ham.{e) 
The  following  special  jurymen  ap- 
peared : — Benjamin  Ha/nson,  Benjamin 
Stokes,  Robert  Sharpe,  Joseph  Cecil,  WH- 
Uam  AUwrigkt,  Lease  BamvoeEL,  Alexander 
Balnumno. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  prayed  a  tales.  ' 
The  following  talesmen  were  called : — 
James    Carventer,    George    Womer    Cook, 
Edward  Withei-by  Jackson,  Thomas  SmaU- 
piece,  John  Hill, 

The  information  was  opened  by  Shep- 
herd.    [The  first  count  was  as  follows : — ] 

London  to  wit.  Be  it  remembered  that  Sir 
Robert  Gifford  Knight  Attorney  General  of 
oar  Sovereign  Lord  the  present  Kin^  who 
for  our  said  Lord  the  King  prosecutes  in  this 
behalf  in  his  proper  person  comes  here  into  the 
Court  of  onr  said  Lord  the  King  before  the 
King  himself  at  Westminster  on  Wednesday 
next  after  the  octave  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  this  same  term  and  for 
cor  said  Lord  the  King  gives  the  Court  here  to 
understand  and  be  informed  that  Daniel  Whittle 
HarveyC/)  late  of  Tanners  Hill  in  the  county  of 
Kent  Esquire  and  John  Chapman  late  of  Thames 
Street  in  the  city  of  London  printer  being  mali- 
cious and  ill-disposed  persons  and  unlawfully 
and  maliciously  devising  and  intending  to  vilify 
and  scandalise  our  said  Lord  the  Kmg  and  to 
bring  our  said  Lord  the  King  into  contempt 
amongst  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King  find  to  make  it  be  believed  by  the  lie^e 
subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  that  our  said 
Lord  the  King  was  afflicted  with  mental  de- 
rangement heretofore  to  wit  on  the  ninth  day  of 
February  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 

(a)  Afterwards  Master  of   the   Bolls  (Lord 

Gifibrd). 
(6)  „  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Lynd- 

hurst), 
(c)  „         a  Justice    of  the  Court  of 

King's  Bench. 
(<f)  „  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 

King's  Bench  (Lord  Den- 
man). 
(e)  „  Lord       Chancellor       (Lord 

Brougham). 
(/)  The  defendant  Harvey  was  returned  to 
Parliament  on  March  17,  1820,  for  Colchester, 
but  his  election  was  declared  void.  He  sat  in 
four  Parliaments  for  that  borough.  He  was  re- 
tamed  in  1885  for  Southwark.  There  is  an  ac- 
count of  Harvey  in  the  introduction  to  *'  Report 
of  the  Proceeding  on  the  Investigation  before  the 
Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  D.  W.  Harvey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar.*'    1884. 


said  present  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Fourth 
by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Kinf  Defender  of  the 
Faith  at  London  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  in  the  ward  of  Cheap  unlawfully  and 
maliciously  did  print  and  publish  and  cause  to 
be  printed  and  published  a  certain  false  scanda- 
lous and  malicious  libel  of  and  concerning  our 
said  Lord  the  King  containing  therein  divers 
false  scandalous  and  malicious  matters  of  and 
concerning  our  said  Lord  the  King  according  to 
the  tenor  and  effect  following  that  is  to  say 
The  King  (meaning  our  said-  Lord  the  King) 
Attached  as  we  sincerely  and  loyally  are  to  every 
interest  connected  with  the  Sovereign  (m'^ning 
onr  said  Lord  the  King)  or  any  of  his  illustrious 
relatives  it  is  with  the  deepest  concern  that  we 
have  to  state  that  the  malady  under  which  hia 
Majesty  (meaning  our  said  Lord  the  King) 
labours  is  of  an  alarming  description.  It  is 
from  authority  we  speak  when  with  sorrow  we 
inform  our  readers  (as  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
do)  that  the  Kinff  (meaning  our  said  Lord  the 
King)  not  only  still  continues  to  be  confined  to 
his  chamber  but  that  the  symptoms  of  his 
disorder  are  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  admit  of 
his  medical  attendants  being  able  to  say  when 
their  Royal  Patient  (meaning  onr  said  Lord  the 
King)  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  show 
himself  to  his  anxious  and  afflicted  subjects. 
Dr.  Knighton,  his  Majesty's  (meaning  our  said 
Lord  the  King's)  private  secretary  and  domestic 
physician  is  in  constant  attendance  scarcely  ever 
out  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  lOng  (meaning 
our  said  Lord  the  King)  is  confined  and  never 
further  from  the  scene  of  sickness  than  the 
adjoining  room.  The  persons  about  his  Majesty 
(meaning  our  said  Lord  the  King)  foreseeing 
that  too  probably  it  will  be  a  considerable  time 
before  the  seat  of  his  complaint  will  be  in  a 
state  sufficiently  convalescent  to  render  it  advis- 
able that  he  should  quit  the  Pavilion  have  in 
order  to  ease  the  apprehensions  of  the  public 
circulated  the  report  that  pleasure  and  comfort 
not  any  afflicting  necessity  will  induce  a  pro- 
tracted stay  at  Brighton.  But  far  from  ap- 
proving this  deceptions  kind  of  policy  which  only 
ensures  a  more  violent  shock  whenever  the  real 
truth  of  the  case  shall  appear  we  deem  it  much 
the  wiser  way  to  use  on  such  unhappy  occasions 
the  language  of  facts  and  reality.  Therefore 
we  are  as  desirous  of  communicating  as  others 
are  of  concealing  the  melancholy  trutii  that  the 
King's  (meaning  our  said  Lord  the  King's) 
disorder  is  it  is  feared  of  an  hereditary  descrip- 
tion. That  his  Majesty  (meaning  our  said  Lord 
the  King)  has  had  too  many  misfortunes  preying 
upon  his  benevolent  mind  the  loss  of  a  daughter 
and  a  Consort  equally  dear  to  him  and  of  a 
Royal  brother  whose  political  principles  he  loved 
besides  the  excruciating  sufferings  of  his  agri- 
cultural subjects  so  sincerely  deplored  in  his 
late  most  gracious  speech  and  the  dangers  in 
which  the  liberty  of  the  Spaniards  are  placed 
by  Bourbon  pride  and  Gothic  ferocity  that  these 
and  other  weighty  concerns  have  oppressed  his 
paternal  feelings  and  come  hard  on  his  superior 
intellects  we  have  too  much  reason  to  fear.  But 
if  Divine  Providence  has  ordained  that  mental 
affliction  shall  be  no  less  transmissible  than  the 
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Tirtaes  of  the  heart  and  the  hest  of  Princes 
(meaning  our  said  Lord  the  King)  should  bj 
their  long  protraction  or  the  reiterated  returns 
of  his  present  unfortunate  morbosity  furnish 
another  example  of  the  lamentable  fact  (irhich 
Heaven  in  its  goodness  avert)  still  one  resource 
will  remain  to  his  M^estj  (meaning  our  said 
Lord  the  King)  the  prayers  of  a  dutiful  loving 
and  loyal  people  and  seldom  very  seldom  has 
Heaven  been  deaf  to  the  orisons  of  nations  when 
offered  in  behalf  of  wise  and  gracious  Kings  To 
the  great  scandal  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and 
his  laws  to  the  evil  example  of  all  others  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his 
6own  and  dignity." 

[The  second  connt  alleged  the  printing 
and  publishing  of  another  libel.  It  set 
out  the  above  alleged  libel  from  **  Dr. 
Kniahton  "  to  "  hereoitary  description.*' 

The  third  count  alleged  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  another  libel,  it  set  out  the 
above  libel  from  "That  his  Majesty  has 
had  too  many"  to  "wise  and  gracious 
Kings."I  (a) 

The  Attorney  General :  May  it  please  your 
Lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  this 
is  a  proceeding  which  in  the  discharge 
of  my  public  duty  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  institute  against  the  defen* 
dants  for  the  publication  of  a  libel  upon 
His  Majesty.  Gentlemen,  the  article  in 
question  which  will  be  the  subject  of  your 
consideration  is  not  one  containing  any 
discDssion  of  public  measures  or  the  con- 
duct of  public  men,  or  animadversion  upon 
acts  of  the  Grovemment  which  might  give 
occasion  to  discussion  frequently  intro- 
duoed  in  cases  of  this  nature,  to  the  extent 
to  which  such  animadversions  by  the  law 
of  this  country  may  be  properly  extended. 
It  cannot  give  occasion  to  any  observation 
or  any  discussion  either  on  my  part  or  on 
the  pftrt  of  those  who  appear  for  the 
defendants  upon  that  which  is  justl^f  prized 
by  every  man  attached  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Uheartj  of  the  press.  Grentlemen,  the 
article  in  question  is  quite  of  a  different 
nature,  and  must,  I  think,  when  you 
hear  it  read,  and  when  you  are  satisfied, 
as  I  am  sure  you  will  be,  of  the  malignant 
and  mischievous  tendency  of  the  publica- 
tion, be  alike  offensive  to  every  man,  what- 
ever his  political  sentiments  may  be; 
because,  whatever  those  political  sentiments 
are,  with  respect  either  to  the  conduct  of 
the  GJovemment  or  the  acts  of  public  men, 
I  am  sure  there  is  none  of  us,  none  I  am 
sure  whom  I  am  addressing,  who  is  not 
firmly  attached  to  the  Constitution  as 
established,  and  who  does  not  entertain, 
and  would  not  wish  to  inculcate,  a  due 
respect  to  the  person  of  the  individual 
upon  the  Throne  who  was  made  the 
subject  of  this  libel. 

(a)  London  and  Middlesex.    Hilary  8   &  4 
Geo.  4.,  No.  4. 


The  libel  in  question  contains  an  impu- 
tation— not  merely  an  insinuation,  but  a 
direct  assertion — that  his  Majesty  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year  was  afflicted  with 
mental  derangement,  conveved  in  a  man« 
ner  the  most  offensive,  as  I  am  sure  ^ou 
will  be  of  opinion,  when  you  hear  the  libel 
read.  Gentlemen,  such  an  imputation 
cannot  but  be  injurious  to  any  individual 
to  whom  it  is  applied,  still  more  so  to  a 
person  in  the  exalted  situation  in  which 
nis  Majesty  is  placed.  But,  gentlemen, 
BtiU  more  injurious  is  it  with  respect  to 
its  public  tendency,  because  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  engender  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  distrust  with  respect  to  the  mea» 
sures  carried  on  by  the  (Government,  in- 
asmuch as  it  imputes  to  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  whom  the  executive  power 
vests  an  incapacity  to  perform  those  acts 
which  by  the  Constitution  it  is  enabled  to 
perform.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  waste 
yoar  time  by  pointing  out  the  injuriooi 
effects  of  such  an  imputation,  and  the 
consequences  likely  to  result  from  it, 
because  every  man  of  common  sense  and 
understanding  must  feel  them  without 
their  beuig  pointed  out  to  him.  I  shall, 
therefore,  at  once  come  to  the  publication 
in  question,  read  it  to  you,  and  leave  it  to 
your  own  judgment  to  say  whether  any 
man  can  entertain  a  doubt  with  respect  to 
the  motive  of  the  writer,  or  with  respect 
to  the  imputation  it  conveys;  and  still 
less  can  I  doubt  that  you  will  ^  along 
with  me  with  respect  to  the  ix^uriooB 
tendency  of  such  a  publication. 

Gentlemen,  it  happened  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  jrear  that  his  Majesty 
was  for  a  short  time  indisposed  during  his 
residence  at  Brighton  ;  and  it  was  daring 
the  period  of  that  indisposition  that  the 
paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  called  the 
Sunday  THmee,  appeared,  in  which  the  pub- 
lication which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
prosecution  is  contained.  G^nuemen^ 
the  article  in  question  was  not  one  of 
those  light  articles  affecting  to  come  from 
correspondents,  and  to  convey  intelli- 
genoe  with  regard  to  his  Majesty's  health 
or  any  other  public  event  in  the  common 
and  ordinary  way ;  but  it  is  that  which  is 
termed  the  leading  article,  that,  as  you 
well  know,  which  is  meant  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  the  paper  among 
whom  it  is  circulated.  It  is  neaded  in 
large  letbers  to  attract  the  public  eye  to 
the  article  in  question — 

"  The  King." 
"  Attached  as  we  sincerely  and  loyally  are  to 
every  interest  connected  with  the  Sovereign  or 
any  of  his  illustrious  relatives,  it  is  with  the 
deepest  concern  that  we  have  to  state  Uiat  the 
malady  under  which  his  Majesty  labours  is  of 
an  alarming  description." 

The  word  "  alarming  "  is  printed  in  italics. 

A  2 
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**  It  18  from  aathoritj  we  speak  when  with  sor- 
row we  inform  oor  readers  (as  we  think  it  oar 
dntj  to  do)  that  the  King  not  only  still  con- 
tinues to  he  confined  to  his  chamher,  hut  that 
the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  are  of  too  serioas 
a  nature  to  admit  of  his  medical  attendants 
being  able  to  say  when  their  Boyal  patient  will 
be  sufficiently  recovered  to  show  himself  to  his 
anxious  and  afflicted  subjects.  Dr.  Knighton, 
his  Majesty's  private  secretary  and  domestic 
physician,  is  in  constant  attendance,  scarcely 
ever  out  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  King  is 
confined,  and  never  farther  from  the  scene  of 
sickness  than  the  adjoining  room.  The  persons 
about  his  Msjesty,  foreseeing  that  too  probably 
it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  seat  ** — 

*  'Seat "  printed  in  italics, — 

*'•  before  the  seat  of  his  complaint  will  be  in  a 
state  sufficiently  convalescent  to  render  it  advi- 
sable that  he  should  quit  the  Pavilion,  have  in 
order  to  ease  the  apprehensions  of  the  public 
circulated  the  report  that  pleasure  and  comfort, 
not  any  afflicting  necessity,  will  induce  a  pro- 
tracted  stay  at  Brighton.  But  far  from  ap- 
proving this  deceptions  kind  of  policy,  which 
only  ensures  a  more  violent  shock  whenever 
the  real  truth  of  the  case  shall  appear,  we  deem 
it  much  the  wiser  way  to  use  on  such  unhappy 
occasions  the  language  of  fact  and  reality. 
Therefore  we  are  as  desirous  of  communicating, 
as  others  are  of  concealing,  the  melancholy 
truth  that  the  King's  disorder  is,  it  is  feared,  of 
an  hereditary  description." 

Gentlemen,  if  I  stopped  here  no  man 
can  doubt  what  was  meant  by  the  cmel 
insinnation.  I  say  cruel,  because,  know- 
ing as  eyery  man  does  the  unhappy 
malady  under  which  his  late  Majesty 
laboured  dming  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  this  was  a  cruel  insinuation  against 
bis  present  Majesty  that  it  was  an  * 'here- 
ditary "  complaint  in  the  family.  I  say, 
eyen  in  private  life,  if  any  one  of  you 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  one  of 
your  relatives  attacked  by  one  of  the 
greatept  maladies  which  Providence  has 
chosen  to  afflict  the  human  race,  no  man 
of  feeling,  no  man  who  had  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  would  have 
ventured  to  insinuate  that  such  a  com- 
plaint would  haye  descended  upon  you.  I 
say  still  less  would  any  man,  unless  he 
bad  the  basest  intention,  have  insinuated 
such  a  thing  a^inst  his  Majesty,  who  is 
w  this  time  wielding  the  British  sceptre. 
Me  does  not  stop  there ;  but  he  goes  on  to 
say,  and  I  will  leave  to  you  to  say  whether 
It  was  not  intended  by  sneers  and  sarcasms 
to  say,  that  this  was  the  complaint  which 
hiB  Majesty  was  the  subject  of,  having 
first  stated  it  to  be  an  *•  hereditary  "  com- 
plaint.   '  ^ 


«•  That  his  Majesty  has  had  too  many  mis- 
fortunes preying  upon  his  benavolent  miod,  the 
loss  of  a  daughter  and  a  consort  equally  dear  to 
him,  and  of  a  royal  brother  whose  political 
pnnciples  he  loved,  besides  the  excruciating 


soiferingH  of  his  agricaltmal  subjects,  so  sin- 
cerely deplored  in  his  most  graeioos  speech, (a) 
and  the  dangers  in  which  the  liberty  of  the 
Spaniards  are  placed  by  Bonrbon  pride  and 
Gothic  ferocity.(6)  That  these  and  other 
weighty  concerns  have  oppressed  his  paternal 
feelings  and  borne  htad  on  his  superior 
intellects,  we  have  too  much  reascm  to  fear." 

Whatever  doubt  might  be  entertained, 
if  any  could  have  been  entertained,  upon 
the  previous  insinuation,  here  you  have 
the  author  at  once  stating  that  these  sup- 
posed causes  have  so  operated  upon  the 
King's  superior  intellects,  and  so  affected 
them  as  to  occasion  mental  derangement. 
'*  But  if  Divine  Providence  has  ordained  that 
mental  afflictions  shall  be  no  less  transmissible 
than  the  virtues  of  the  henrt,  and  the  best  of 
Princes  should  by  their  long  protraction  or  the 
reiterated  returns  of  his  present  unfortunate 
morbosity  furnish  another  example  of  the  lamen* 
table  fact  (which  Heaven  in  its  goodness  avert), 
still  one  resource  will  remain  to  his  Maje(>ty, 
the  prayers  of  a  dutiful,  loving,  and  loyal  people, 
and  seldom,  very  seldom,  has  Heaven  been  deaf 
to  the  orisons  of  nations  when  offered  in  behalf 
of  wise  and  gracious  Kiogs." 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  article  which  is 
now  the  subject  of  your  consideration. 
Can  any  of  yon,  after  having  heard  it  read, 
and  reading  it  again  yourselves,  as  I  know 
you  will  do  before  you  conclude  upon  your 
verdict — can  any  man  doubt,  in  the  first 

Elace  with  respect  to  the  imputation 
erebv  conveyed,  first  by  insinuation  and 
then  by  direct  assertion,  that  his  Majesty 
was  at  that  time  afflicted  with  mental 
derangement  P  If  so,  can  any  man  doubt 
with  respect  to  the  tendency  of  such  an 
imputation  circulated  among  the  public  P 
Gentlemen,  if  it  were  so,  what  confidence 
could  any  man  have  in  the  measures  of  a 
Government  where  the  sceptre  was  wielded 
by  a  person  incapacitatea  to  wield  that 
sceptre  in  consequence  of  such  a  disorder  ? 
I  say  the  mischief  is  obvious,  and  it  is  not 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  ^ou  can 
hear  from  my  learned  friends  a  discussion 
on  the  liberty  of  the  public  press  and  the 

(a)  **  Deeply  as  his  Majesty  regrets  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
&c."    King's  Speech,  Feb.  4, 1823. 

(6)  **  Faithful  to  the  principles  which  his 
Migesty  has  promulgated  to  the  world  as  con- 
stituting the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his  Majesty 
has  declined  being  party  to  any  proceedings  at 
Verona,  which  could  be  deemed  an  interference 
in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain  on  the  part  of 
foreign  Powers ;  and  his  Majesty  has  since  used, 
and  continues  to  use,  hu  most  anxious  endea- 
vours and  good  offices  to  allay  the  irritation 
unhappily  subsisting  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  Govarnments,  and  to  avert,  if  possible, 
the  c^amity  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Spwn/  King's  speech.  See  Yonge's  Life  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  3^21. 
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freedom  to  which  diaooBBion  ought  to  he 
carried  in  a  conntrj  proud  of  its  liberties 
on  the  conducb  of  puolic  men  and  the  acts 
of  the  Gk)yemment.  It  involyes  no  poli* 
tical  principle;  bufc  it  is  addressed  to 
every  one  of  you  to  say  whether  the 
monarch  upon  the  Throne  is  the  only 
person  in  the  country  who  may  be  libelled 
with  impunity ;  for  if  circulated  of  a  man 
in  a  public — I  will  not  say  a  public  situa- 
tion, out  circulated  of  a  man  in  the  private 
walks  of  life,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the 
private  duties  of  society,  or  unfit  to 
discharge  any  public  office — such  an  asser- 
tion wotdd  De  a  libel.  Shall,  then,  the 
monarch  have  his  feelings  ? — I  will  not  saj 
hie  feelings — but  shall  any  man  have  his 
feelings  torn  and  lacerated  by  such  cruel 
slander?  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
this  shall  go  forth  to  the  world  with 
impunity ;  first  stating  that  his  Majesty 
is  afflicted  with  that  dreadful  malady,  and 
then,  as  I  have  read  to  you,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  the  paragraph  assigning 
the  causes  to  which  this  writer  is  pleased 
to  attribute  the  disorder.  I  say  tne  ten- 
dency is  not  only  calculated  to  bring  his 
Majesty  personaUy  into  disrespect,  bat  all 
the  acts  of  his  Government.  I  say  the 
mischief  and  the  malignity  of  the  libel 
are  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  it.  It 
is  not  an  article  introduced  simply  with  a 
view  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity,  but  it 
is  the  leading  article  which  is  intended  in 
a  peculiar  manner  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public.  And  here  this  writer  states 
deliberately  to  the  public  that  the  affliction 
which  he  attributes  to  his  Majesty  is  that 
which  I  have  stated.  The  tendency  of 
such  a  publication  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  what- 
ever. I  say,  whatever  political  opinions 
mav  be  entertained  by  anyone,  there  can 
be  but  one  as  to  the  nature,  and  the  efi^ect, 
and  the  tendency  of  such  a  libel.  I  am 
confident  your  opinion  will  be  in  unison 
with  mine,  and,  if  so,  I  sit  down  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  result  of  your  verdict 
will  be  that  of  guilty  against  these  defen- 
dants, one  of  whom  is  the  proprietor,  and 
the  otiier  the  printer  of  this  paper. 

EVIDSHGB  70B  THE  CbOWK. 

Elijdh  LiUhfield—'ExAmmod  by 
The  SolicUor  Oeneral. 

Do  you  produce  a  certified  copy  of  the 
Affidavit  made  with  respect  to  this  news- 
paper P — I  do. 

Where  did  you  obtain  it  P— At  the  Stamp 
Office. 

By  whom  is  it  signed  P— JTenry  Bouverie, 

Did  you  see  Mr.  Bowverie  sign  itP — ^I 
did. 

He   is   one   of  the  Commissionen  of 


Stamps,  we  understand? — I  believe  him 
to  be  so. 

The  Common  Serjeant:  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it  ? 

The  Solicitor  General :  It  is  not  neoes- 
sarv.    Do  you  also  produce  a  newspaper 
called  the  Sunday  Times  f-^l  do. 
.  The  Solicitor  (General :  Put  them  in,  if 
you  please.    (They  were  delivered  in.) 

Cross-examined  by  The  Gammon  Serjeant. 

You  are  a  solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ? — ^I 
am  in  the  office. 

You  say  you  believe  Mr.  Botwerie  to 
be  a  Commissioner  P — ^I  believe  him  to 
be  so. 

You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  know- 
ledge p — Not  as  a  fact ;  it  is  believed  so 
in  the  office. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Bowverie  F-^Not  at 
all. 

You  are  a  solicitor  in  the  office  of  the 
Treasury  P — I  am. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral :  1  propose,  my 
Lord,  it  should  be  read. 

The  Common  Serjeant :  1  humbly  sub- 
mit it  cannot  be  read  at  present. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  He  has  not  told  us  where 
it  was  signed. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral :  At  the  Stamp 
Office,  my  Lord. 

Brougham :  The  provision  of  the  Act  (a) 
is  that  the  affidavit  shall  be  taken  by  a 
Commissioner  or  a  person  properly  ap- 
pointed. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  It  purports  to  be  so 
signed. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral :  He  says  he  saw 
it  signed. 

Witness :  I  saw  it  signed,  my  Lord,  in 
the  Stamp  Office. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral :  The  14th  section 
of  the  Act,  my  Lord,  provides— 

"  That  in  all  cases,  a  copy  of  any  such  affi- 
davit or  affirmation,  certified  to  be  a  true  copy 
under  the  hand  or  hands  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Commiuionera  or  officers  in  whose  possession 
the  Fame  shall  be,  shall  upon  proof  made  that 
such  certificates  have  been  signed  with  the  hand- 
writing of  tho.  person  or  persons  making  the 
same,  and  whom  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  to  be  a  Commissioner  or  Commissioners, 
or  officer  or  officers,  be  received  in  evidence  ka 
sufficient  proof  of  such  affidavit,"  &c. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  That  is  the  14th  section. 

The  Solicitor  Oeneral:  Yes,  my  Lord, 
the  14th.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  he  has  a*  commission. 

The  Common  Serjeant :  But  it  must  be 
under  the  hand  or  hands  of  one  or  more 
of  the  Commissioners. 

(a)  88  Greo.  8.  c.  78.  repealed  by  6  &  7 
WiU.  4.  c.  76.  s.  82.  See  B.  v.  Amphlit, 
4  B.  &  C.  35,  and  the  Newspaper  Libel  and  Be- 
gistration  Act,  1881,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  60.  s.  15. 
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Abbott,  G.J. :  But  yoa  need  not  give 
strict  proof  that  he  is  a  Commissioner. 
You  found  him  at  Somerset  House? — 
Yes,  I  did,  my  Lord. 

Acting  as  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps  P 
—Yes. 

And  he  signs  himself  a  Commissioner  P 
—He  does,  my  Lord. 

The  Common  Serjeant:  Your  Lordship 
will  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  note  that  I 
have  raised  this  objection  in  case  it  should 
he  necessaxy  further  to  argue  it  at  a  future 
time. 

The  Solicitor  OeneraX :  One  does  not  like 
to  encumber  oneself  with  more  oroof  than 
is  necessary,  but  to  put  it  beyona  all  doubt 
we  will  call  Mr.  Sykes, 

Godfrey  Sykes. — Examined  by  T%e  Solicitor 

General. 

You  are  the  solicitor  of  the  Stamp 
Office  P— Yes. 

Is  Mr.  Bouverie  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps  P — He  was,  but  is  not 
now. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writing P — I  am. 

Is  that  his  handwriting  {showing  a 
written  paper  to  the  wttneee)  P — It  is. 

When  aid  he  cease  being  a  Commis- 
sioner P — About  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber of  the  present  year. 

(To  Elilah  Litchfield.)  When  was  it 
signed  P — Six  or  seven  months  ago. 

Abbott,  C.J.  (to  Sykes)  :  He  was  a 
Commissioner  at  that  timeP — Yes,  he 
was,  my  Lord.  He  ceased  at  the  time  I 
state. 

Brougham :  Was  he  a  Commissioner  in 
January  last  P — He  was. 

[The  certificate  of  Henry  Bouverie,  in 
pursuance  of  88  Geo.  3.  o.  78,  dated  19th 
February  1823,  and  the  joint  affidavit  of 
John  Chajpman,  printer,  and  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey,  stating  that  the  former  was  the 
printer  and  publisher  and  that  the  latter 
was  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  Sunday 
Tim£S,  were  read.  The  alleged  libel  was 
then  read.] 

Defence. 

The  Common  Serjeant :  May  it  please 
your  Lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  Juiy,  it 
IS  my  duty,  as  the  advocate  of  John  Chap' 
man,  the  printer  of  the  newspaper,  which 
his  Majesty's  Attorney  General  has  thought 
proper  to  select  for  prosecution  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  address  you  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  that  verdict  of 
guifiy  which  he  has  so  confidently  asked 
at  your  hands  ought  not  to  be  recorded, 
and  cannot  be  pronounced  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  And  if  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  which  is  cast  upon  me  in  the 
character  of  an  advocate,  I  should  be 
found,  as  no  doubt  I  shall  be,  incom- 


petent and  unprepared  to  do  jnstioe  to  the 
discussion  of  those  great  and  important 
topics  which,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General,  I 
deem  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  privilege,  to 
enter  into  upon  the  present  occasion,  I 
am  sure  you  will  attribute  that  incompe- 
tency to  the  right  cause.  I  can  unafilec- 
tedly  declare  to  you  that  it  results  from 
that  astonishment  into  which  I  was  cast, 
and  from  which  to  this  moment  I  have 
not  recovered,  at  seeing  that  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General,  in  the  sound  exercise  of 
that  discretion  according  to  which  he  ia 
to  cany  into  efi'ect  the  great  prerogative 
which  he  enjoys  of  filing  ex  officio  infor- 
mations, has  been  persuaded  to  believe 
that,  upon  looking  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  of  the  contents  and  charac- 
ter of  this  publication  that  he  has  read, 
it  was  fit  to  be  selected  as  an  object  of 

Erosecution,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
onour  of  the  Crown,  and  to  allay  the 
discontents  of  the  people.  Gentlemen, 
it  is  with  the  most  xmfeig^ed  reluctance 
that  I  enter  upon  those  topics  which  I 
say  do  necessarily  come  into  debate  upon 
the  present  occasi  n.  I  am  not  to  be  told 
by  any  man,  and  least  of  all  by  the  high 
officer  of  the  Crown  who  has  made  this 
use  of  his  privilege  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  the  discussion  of  public  afiairs 
is  to  be  excluded  from  this  or  from  any 
other  trial.  I  say  that  it  essentially 
belongs  to  it,  and  I  cell  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General,  that  if  he  did  not 
mistake  his  office  he  mistook  in  my  judg- 
ment the  nature  of  the  duty  which  I  have 
to  perform  when  he  said  that  neither  on 
the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  could  the 
discussion  of  public  afi*airs,  forsooth,  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  jury  who  are 
to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
gailty  upon  the  present  occasion.  What ! 
Is  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health  no 
public  afiair !  I  admit  the  importance  of 
it  as  it  is  stated  by  my  learned  friend ; 
but  in  proportion  as  it  is  important  and 
interesting  to  every  individual  among  the 
people,  I  protest  against  the  other  incon- 
sistent statement  of  my  learned  friend  that 
this  was  not  information  upon  a  subject 
legitimately  offered  to  public  curiosity  or 
to  public  interest. 

My  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General 
has  made  it  a  matter  of  complaint  that 
the  latest  intelligence  with  regard  to  this 
most  important  of  all  the  public  concerns 
which  we  can  have  to  consider  is  not 
pushed  into  a  comer  of  the  paper  without 
the  attention  of  the  public  being  in  a 
peculiar  manner  drawn  to  it,  and  that  it 
does  not  assume  that  light  and  trivial 
form  with  which  paragraphs  in  a  public 
paper  are  sometimes  invested.  I  think  it 
IB  a  strange  comment.    I  think  if  it  had 
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been  pushed  into  a  comer  in  order  to 
avoid  obserration  and  detection,  and  had 
only  found  its  way  into  pubUo-houses 
where  it  mi^ht  be  read  and  commented 
npon  by  misohievoas  people,  who  are 
found  there  npon  their  own  motion,  or 
sent  there  by  others  to  inflame  dissatis- 
faction and  to  sow  discontent  amonff  the 
people,  that  indeed  might  have  been 
matter  of  comment  and  observation.  But 
if  it  is  seen  that  this  is  placed  in  the 
front  of  the  paper,  and  stated  with  a 
gravity  amounting  almost  to  solemnity, 
and  with  a  feeling  which,  if  not  sincere,  I 
do  not  know  how  it  conld  be  stated — ^that 
it  is  there  pat  forward  in  snoh  a  way  as  to 
affect  not  only  the  eye  bat  the  heart  of 
the  public — I  should  have  thought  that  this 
was  no  sabject«matter  of  prosecution  by 
his  Majesty's  Attorney  Oeneral,  nor  any 
subject  of  reproach  to  those  who  have  had 
the  marshalling  of  the  columns  of  this 
paper. 

1  trust,  gentlemen,  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  you  before  I  conclude  that  there 
never  was  a  more  legitimate  object  of 
public  vigilance  and  attention,  or  a  dis- 
cussion more  properly  carried  on  than 
this.  But,  before  I  enter  upon  that  dis- 
cussion, I  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  do  it 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  that  I  would 
have  avoided  it  if  it  had  been  possible 
consistently  with  my  duty  to  do  so.  And 
I  am  sure  I  may  judge  of  your  feelings 
from  my  own,  when  I  conjecture  that 
there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not 
rather  have  been  engaged  in  any  occupa- 
tion than  the  present  painful  one,  which 
is  necessarily  cast  upon  all  of  ns.  If  it 
were  possible  for  a  juryman  to  retire,  if  it 
were  possible  for  an  advocate  to  decline 
the  discussion  of  subjects  such  as  this, 
connected  as  it  is  with  that  illustrious 
personage  who  at  this  period  is  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  country  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  connected  as  it 
is  with  his  illustrious  relatives,  1  am  sure 
we  should  have  all  declined  this  discus- 
sion, and  left  the  Attorney  Qenerdl,  who 
has  filed  an  ev  officio  information,  to  have 
tried  his  chance  of  success,  supposing  he 
could  have  done  so,  with  an  ex  officio  jury. 
But  having  no  such  jury  upon  the  present 
occasion,  I  do  not  think  ho  will  have  any 
chance  of  success.  Upon  several  occasions 
it  has  occurred  that  juries  have  retired 
from  duties  which  this  case  has  cast  upon 
yon*  Upon  one  occasion  it  occurred  that 
after  a  painful  and  long  debate  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  without  any  prospect  of 
unanimity,  they  came  into  Court  and 
requested  to  be  discharged.  I  recollect 
upon  a  prosecution,  far  less  in  my  opinion 
indiscreet  than  this,  that  they  came 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  who  was  the 
presiding  judge  at  the  trial,  and  one  of 


them  entreated  to  be  discharged  because, 
as  he  stated,  he  could  not  honestly  and 
conscientiously  take  the  same  view  of  the 
case  as  the  other  eleven  did.  He,  with  a 
manly,  but  modest  feeling,  requested  that 
the  cause  might  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  his  neighbours,  and  whose 
character  and  judgment  he  most  sincerely 
respected.  It  could  not  be.  The  law  did 
not  allow  it,  and  at  last  they  agreed  upon 
a  verdict  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
one  and  lu^ainst  the  avowed  opinion  of  the 
eleven.  1  do  not  state  anything  of  this 
sort,  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing your  attention  from  that  to  which  I 
shall  shortlv  apply  the  best  powers  of 
my  mind  when  I  come  to  discuss  the  par- 
ticular publication  before  you,  but  to 
describe  that  state  of  mind  in  which  we 
must  all  necessarily  be,  when  we  come  to 
touch  upon  topics  so  delicate,  so  tender, 
and  so  painful  as  these. 

But  i  mast  beg  to  remind  you,  gentle- 
men,  before  I  come  to  that,  for  whom  I 
stand  here.  Mr.  Ha/rvey,  whose  name 
stands  first  in  the  record,  will  be  hardlj 
mentioned  again  by  me.  His  cause  is 
entrusted  to  abler  hands  than  mine,  and 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Brougham  will 
take  care  that  he  shall  not  suffer  for  want 
of  any  observations  that  are  capable  of 
being  made,  and  which  ought  to  oe  made, 
upon  that  part  of  the  case  which  affects 
him.  Mr.  Ha/rvey  is  a  gentleman  of  rank 
and  fortune.  ( a)  He  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
paper.  I  stand  here  not  to  represent  him, 
out  the  more  humble  individual,  also  a 
defendant  upon  this  record,  the  printer. 
And  give  me  leave  to  say  that,  if  instead 
of  the  mere  formal  proof  of  the  affidavit 
which  parties  are  called  upon  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  make,  in  order  to  be  pro* 
duced  as  evidence  against  them,  if  instead 
of  that  it  had  been  proved  before  you  by 
the  mouths  of  competent  witnesses  that 
my  client,  Mr.  Ohapmanf  was  in  fact  the 
printer,  and  that  Mr.  Harvey  was  in  truth 
the  proprietor  of  this  paper,  there  might 
then  have  been  a  very  important  ditl'er* 
ence  in  the  situation  of  the  parties,  even 
if  in  the  result  you  should  pronounce  the 
publication  to  be  a  libel.  The  proprietor, 
the  leading  man,  the  commander,  might, 
if  a  libel  appears,  in  many  cases  be  justly 
condemned  as  the  proprietor  for  per- 
mitting it  to  go  forth  to  the  world  through 
the  medium  of  the  columns  of  his  paper, 
while  the  printer  who  knows  nothing 
about  it  but  the  act  of  printing  would 
have  been  perfectly  harmless  of  all  evil 
intention.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  that 
which  you  have  often  heard,  and  which 
common  sense  dictates  to  us  all,  that  no 


(a)  See  above,  p.  3  ». 
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act  is  a  crime  anless  the  intention  be 
criminal.  A  libel  issuing  from  one  maj 
be  an  atrocious  crime  almost  amounting 
to  high  treason,  while  a  libel  in  the  hands 
of  another  who  merely  hands  it  over  from 
one  to  another  might  be  perfectly  harm- 
less, because  stripped  of  all  its  malignity. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  an  Englisnman 
employed  a  Frenchman  to  print  a  libel  in 
a  language  which  he  knows  not ;  he  is 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  eril  intention. 
Or  reverse  the  case,  and  the  principle  is 
the  same.  The  employer  would  be  guilty 
in  a  double  degree.  Just  so  it  is  here. 
If  you  think  when  you  come  to  read  this 
publication  that  it  is  a  libel,  that  it  is  only 
a  collection,  as  the  Attorney  Creneral  has 
stated  to  you,  without  gnlving  any  reason, 
of  sneers  and  irony  axid  sarcasm ;  if  you 
believe  it  is  so  from  first  to  last — ^which  is 
the  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  my  learned 
friend — ^you  will  judge  whether  an  ignorant 
printer,  who  sees  such  a  thing  written  with 
apparent  respect,  is  to  be  supposed  capable 
of  distinguishing  the  ironical  meaning 
which  it  is  stated  lurks  under  language  the 
most  decent  and  respectful. (a)  It  is  for 
you  to  pronounce  your  verdict  according 
to  the  share  of  criminality  which  you 
think  attaches  to  each.  If  you  suppose 
that  the  one  who  fills  the  higher  station 
has  been  guilty  of  writing  ana  publishing 
a  libel  it  will  not  at  all  follow  that  the 
other  who  is  in  an  inferior  situation 
should  be  guilty  of  a  libel,  and  the  more 
so  if  it  be  all  irony  which  lurks  under 
such  language  as  1  have  described,  and 
is  not  strai^tforward  and  direct  obloouy 
that  would  be  obvious  to  the  eye  oi  a 
person  who  could,  I  might  almost  say, 
neither  read  nor  write  at  all.  I  laj  my 
claim,  which  is  a  fair  one,  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Chapman  that,  if  when  you  retire 
from  the  jury  box  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  character  of  the 
alleged  libel,  you  find  there  are  respectful 
expressions  such  as  those  in  which  the 
Kuig  ought  to  be  addressed,  whether  you 
doubt  or  not  that  there  is  an  ironical 
intention  contained  in  it,  you  would  con- 
clude that  if  it  might  be  concealed  fix)m 
anyone  it  was  infinitely  more  likely  to 
be  so  ft*om  a  poor  ignorant  mechanic 
into  whose  hanas  it  passed,  perhaps  in 
scraps,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  printing. 
I  cannot  conceive,  gentlemen,  why  both 
these  persons  were  selected  for  prose- 
cution, and  why  not  the  superior  person 
alone  selected.  Why  is  Mr.  Chapman,  an 
unknown  individual,  brought  into  Court  P 
It  would  have  answered  just  as  well  and 
brought  all  the  topics  into  discussion  if 
Mr.  Harvey  alone  had  been  indicted,  and 

(a)  See  now  6  &  7  Vict.  o.  96.  ss.  8,  7 ; 
44  &  45  Vict*  c.  60.  8.  8;  51  &  58  Vict,  c  64. 


my  client,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
exoept  that  his  name  appears  upon  the 
paper  as  the  printer,  had  been  left  without 
that  honourable  notice  which  the  AUomey 
Qenerai  has  taken  of  him  upon  the  present 
occasion.  I  say,  why?  I  think  it  is 
irony  well  concealed.  I  think  the  conduct 
of  the  AUomey  Qenerai  proves  it  in  some 
measure.  He  has  filed  an  ex  officio  infor« 
mation.  And  I  am  not  going,  gentLemen« 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  question  the 
legality  of  that  proceeding.  Not  but  that 
it  has  been  discussed  and  questioned  by 
some  of  the  first  and  most  constitutional 
lawyers  of  the  present  day.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  that  question  here.  You 
are  summoned  to  try  an  issue  by  which 
the  defendants  must  stand  or  fall.  But 
if  the  AUomey  OenercU  does  possess  that 
great  prerogative  of  filing  an  information, 
and  OI  being  himself  his  own  grand  jury 
in  his  own  cause,  he  has  also  a  still  more 
valuable  privilege,  which  he  possesses  in 
common  with  the  other  part  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  of  sending  his  infor- 
mation before  a  grand  jury  who  are  the 
representatives  of  the  public.  And  I  am 
sure  if  he  had  so  done  in  the  present 
instance,  and  their  eyes  had  been  by 
accident  thrown  upon  the  supposed  libel 
set  out  in  this  information,  ana  they  were 
told  by  some  witness  who  was  called  before 
them  that  he  believed  all  this  was  sneer, 
fiJsehood,  and  sarcasm — I  believe  they 
would  not  have^  given  credit  to  tlie 
witness,  whoever  it  might  be,  that  stated 
it.  If  the  Attorney  Qenerai  had  permitted 
it  in  this  way  to  have  come  before  a  jury 
of  the  country,  I  think  he  would  have 
done  well,  (a)  He  would  have  better  exer- 
cised his  discretion  if  he  had,  if  1  may 
be  allowed  so  to  express  myself,  felt  the 
pulse  of  the  public  mind  by  laying  this 
publicatioD  before  a  grand  jury  rather 
than  have  taken  the  present  course 
upon  himself.  The  expediency  of  the 
prerogative  has  been  disputed  in  many 
cases,  and  I  certainly  do  think  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  waived  it  upon 
the  present  occasion,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented that  discussion  into  which  I  am 
about  to  enter.  Kot  that  I  have  the 
vanity,  Gk>d  knows,  to  think  that  any 
discussion  of  such  topics  by  me  can  have 
any  effect  on  the  mind  of  any  one  except 
the  eliciting  of  truth.  But  if  the  course 
to  which  I  have  alluded  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Attorney  Qenerai  it  would  have 

Srevented    the  painful   circumstance   of 
iscussing  those  topics,  and    have   pre* 
vented  these  things  which  are  so  delicate  in 


(a)  See  Denman's  memorial  to  William  4. 
on  the  subject  of  ex  officio  prosecutioiis  for  libel. 
Amoold's  Life,  1, 868. 
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their  nature  from  going  abroad,  at  a  time 
when  the  excitement  which  they  once  gare 
to  the  public  mind  had  nearly  died  away. 
Grentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  we 
are  now  in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of 
October,  and  this  paper  was  published  on 
the  9th  of  February  of  the  same  year. 
There  is  no  report  of  that  sort  now  in 
existence.  No  person  belieyes  such  a 
thing  to  exist  at  the  present  time.  Thank 
God,  the  prayers  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
have  been  heard.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say 
that  malady  has  received  its  cure,  for  I 
belieye  most  sincerely  that  the  visitation 
has  never  taken  place.  But  that  was  not 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  period 
to  which  I  allude,  February  last.  If  I 
were  permitted  to  give  a  bundle  of  news- 
papers in  evidence,  printed  days  and 
weeks  before  the  date  of  this,  I  should 
show  you  that  which  I  am  now  reminding 
you  of  from  your  own  recollection — ^that 
very  great  {lublic  discussion  upon  this 
unhappy  subject  did  take  place  at  the 
time — that  it  was  a  very  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  such  a  distressing 
malady  did  exist.  It  in  extremely  painful 
to  be  compelled  to  advert  to  it.  But  for 
an^rone  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  subiect 
which  might  be  mentioned  in  a  public 
newspaper,  I  ask  what  authority  there  is 
for  statmg  such  a  proposition  P  I  know 
of  none.  How  could  any  paper  expect  to 
keep  in  credit  with  the  public  if  it  were 
regulated  by  such  a  ruleP  If  the  fact 
were  true  it  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  public,  but  oueht  to  be  made 
known,  if  all  the  mischiefs  which  are 
supposed  to  follow  from  the  fact  of  the 
incapacity  of  his  Majesty  —  whom  the 
Attorney  (General  designates  as  "the  in- 
dividual upon  the  Throne,*'  if  all  those 
mischiefs  would  follow  from  the  existence 
of  such  an  incapacity  as  have  been  pointed 
out  to  jovL  by  my  learned  friend — then  I 
say  it  is  absolutely  necessary  the  truth 
should  be  known  immediately,  and  the 
proper  remedies  applied.  Was  it  any 
crime  to  state  this,  if  true  P  Was  it  any 
crime  in  the  late  rei^,  knowing  as  we  all 
do  that  his  late  Majesty  was  so  afflicted  P 
Most  undoubtedly  not.  Could  it  be  a 
crime  to  do  this  when  it  was  publicly 
stated  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  official  bulletins 
of  the  physicians  were  put  forth  in  order 
to  ease  the  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  P 
It  was  long  before  such  a  fact  would  find 
its  way  into  the  public  mind ;  and  if  such 
had  been  the  case  there  is  always  one 
easy  and  certain  way  to  meet  an  insinua- 
tion in  that  form,  whether  truly  or  falsely 
entertained.  If  fklse,  let  it  be  met  by  his 
Majesty  going  among^  his  people.  If  he 
will  appear  among  his  people  and  show 
kimseu  among  them  and  receive  their 


affectionate  regards,  there  is  then  an  end 
of  it.  His  late  Majesty  was  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so,  so  long  as  ne  retained  the  use 
of  his  intellects ;  and  when  by  Providence 
he  was  deprived  of  that  state  of  his 
mental  faculties  in  which  we  all  must 
have  wished  to  have  seen  him,  then  I  say 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  public,  consis- 
tently with  their  dearest  interests,  to  know 
OTecisely  what  was  the  actual  state  of  the 
Kind's  health.  What !  I  would  ask.  Is  a 
public  journalist  to  be  answerable  for  all 
the  reports  which  are  in  daily  circula- 
tion P  It  appears  that  Dr.  Knightont{a) 
his  Majestjrs  private  secretary  aud  do- 
mestic physician,  was  in  constant  attend- 
ance, tnat  he  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  the 
chamber  in  which  the  King  is  confined, 
and  never  farther  from  the  scene  of  sick- 
ness than  the  adjoining  room.  I  state 
this  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  here 
but  what  was  at  that  time  currently  re- 
ported and  believed  to  be  the  trutii.  It 
IS  not  stated  by  my  learned  friend  to  be 
untrue,  or  that  it  is  a  fabrication  on  the 
purt  of  those  who  are  the  proprietors  of 
this  newspaper.  And  here  I  am  not 
looking  alone  to  my  client  Chapman,  but 
I  am  meeting  the  whole  of  the  case  and 
meeting  the  question  of  libel  fairly.  I 
say  of  all  questions  this  is  one  in  which 
the  public  take  the  warmest  interest. 
Then,  gentlemen,  there  was  such  a  report 
extensively  circulated  at  the  time  of  this 
publication,  and  in  addition  there  were 
some  circumstances  which  apparently  con- 
stituted a  ground  for  them.  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  these  topics.  It  is  painful  in 
the  extreme  to  me  even  to  be  compelled  to 
touch  upon  them. 

But,  says  my  learned  friend  the  AUor^ 
ney  General,  what  a  cruel  insinuation! 
'*  What  a  cruel  attack  upon  thefeelines  of 
his  Majesty  I  Would  such  an  attack  be 
endured  to  be  made  upon  the  feelings  of 
any  individual  P  We  all  must  know  that 
the  most  exalted  pMsrsonage  in  the  realm 
has  his  feelings  in  common  with  our- 
selves." I  should  like  to  know  when  it 
was  that  his  Majesty  discovered  that 
there  was  such  a  paper  in  existence  as 
the  Sunday  Times,  x  ou  will  find  when 
you  take  it  with  you  into  the  adjoining 
room  that  this  is  only  the  seventeenth 
number.  I  should  have  thought  had  the 
Attorney  General  really  been  in  earnest 
that  a  much  more  powerful  agent  of  slan- 
derous reports  might  have  been  selected 
than  this.  Here  is  a  paper  of  which 
seventeen  numbers  only  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  you  are  to  be  gravely  told 
that  the  object  of  this  prosecution  is  to 
save  the   feelings  of  his   Majesty  I     It 


(a)  See  his  Memoirs,  1,  202. 
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would  be  paLofiil  to  introdaoe  anjtlxiiig 
of  a  IndicrouB  nature  whilst  dificussing  a 
topic  like  the  present ;  but  it  really  does 
remind  me  of  what  is  contained  in  a 
well-known  drama  written  by  one  of 
the  wittiest  of  men,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  friends  and  companions  of 
his  Majesty,  in  which  he  introduces  a 
character  giving  thanks  to  those  who 
abuse  him.  He  tells  them  that  he 
thanks  them  for  their  attention,  for  if 
anything  goes  wrong  or  is  done  to  his 
prejudice,  he  knows  they  will  be  always 
friendly  and  good  natured  enough  to  let 
him  know.  But  here,  gentlemen,  it  is  all 
praise.  It  is  all  doing  nonour  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  Majesty.  There  is  not  a  word 
except  panegyric.  But  a  kind  and  bene- 
volent friend  or  neighbour  comes  and  tells 
us  he  feels  sure  that  the  praise  is  all 
ironical.  *  *  Not  a  word  is  intended.  When 
they  speak  well  of  you  they  mean  ill  of 
you,  and  I,  your  friend,  am  come  to  tell 
you  that  your  character  has  been  attacked 
m  the  shape  of  eulogy."  It  is  a  strange 
mode  of  showing  friendship. 

I  will  not,  gentlemen,  enter  further 
into  particulars.  I  ask  you  as  honourable 
men  whether  you  do  not  suppose  the 
allusion  made  in  the  first  two  paragraphs 
had  not  a  foundation  in  the  reports  of  the 
day  P  I  know  there  are  two  little  words 
upon  which  comment  probably  will  be 
made  hereafter — that  it  was  "by  autho- 
rity." Now,  my  learned  friend  lias 
laboured  at  great  length  to  convince  you 
that  this  is  all  insinuation  which  is  in- 
tended. It  is  no  insinuation.  It  comes 
in  no  oblique  shape.  It  comes  in  the  most 
direct  way.  I  am  not  oome  here  to 
quibble  about  the  meaning  of  words.  It 
does  not  mean  to  insinuate,  but  to  state, 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  his 
Majesty  was  at  that  time  suffering  under 
the  very  great  affliction  to  which  allusion 
is  here  made  ;  and,  if  he  was,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  public  to  see  that  some  remedy 
was  applied  both  constitutionallY  and 
physically.  So  that  my  learned  triend, 
with  all  his  vehemence  and  labour,  has 
really  been  fighting  a  sham  fight.  He 
has  been  attempting  to  prove  that  which 
I  admit.  Why  shomd  he  labour  it  ?  The 
word  **  hereditary,"  I  know,  has  a  painful 
allusion.  But  he  has  admitted  to  me 
that,  if  disease  is  once  in  a  family,  it 
may  become  hereditary ;  that  it  is  likely 
to  occur  again ;  that  is  the  statement  he 
has  made.  Whatever  unpleasant  facts 
of  this  description  have  transpired  in  a 
family,  they  may  do  so  again,  as  we 
all  painfuUy  know.  If  this  had  been  a 
falsehood,  I  admit  it  would  have  been 
cruel.  But  it  is  only  an  allusion  to  a 
report  which  had  been  long  in  existence, 
and  which   at  the    time  was    receiving 


yerj^  general  credit.  I  say  the  cruelty 
is  in  bringinf^  it  here  to-day  when  the 
whole  of  tne  imputation  had  been  forgot- 
ten, and  it  is  known  the  malady  never 
did  exist.  For  any  public  journalist  to 
have  given  currency  to  such  a  report, 
although  circumstances  at  the  time  gave 
a  sanction  to  its  truth — ^I  say  for  any 
man  to  find  out  he  has  been  the  means  of 
giving  currency  to  a  report  of  this  kind 
which  turns  out  not  to  be  the  fact — is  a 
subject  of  deep  regret,  and  I  do  wrong  to 
no  man's  feelings  when  I  say  so,  nor  to 
the  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  given  pub- 
licity to  such  a  report  in  a  paper  of  which 
only  seventeen  copies  had  been  published, 
—to  a  report  which,  if  true,  every  good 
subject  must  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
regret. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  are  told  that  this 
professes  to  be  pulalished  by  *  *  authority." 
What  is  meant  by  that  or  known  to  be  in- 
tended by  it,  but  that  the  information 
was  given  to  the  writer  of  the  article  by 
some  one  on  whom  he  could  depend? 
The  word  "  authority  "  is  of  a  v*ry  diffe- 
rent meaning  when  used  by  an  officer  of 
State  and  by  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  Dr.  KnigMony 
the  King's  private  secretarv  and  private 
physician,  nad  sent  a  bulletin  to  the 
editor  of  this  paper  stating  the  nature  of 
his  Majesty's  maladv,  and  what  had  taken 
place,  or  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
sent  an  official  account  of  his  Majesty's 
indisposition  P  It  only  means,  and  is  so 
understood  by  every  man,  that  the  writer 
of  the  paragraph  believes  the  statement  to 
be  true,  having  heard  it  from  some  one  in 
whom  he  places  implicit  confidence.  And 
supposing  the  editor  really  to  believe  it  to 
be  true,  so  far  from  censuring,  I  cannot 
for  one  too^  much  praise,  his  language. 
He  says  this,  after  alluding  to  a  report 
which  it  is  stated  was  circulated  to  ac- 
count for  his  Majesty's  protracted  stay  at 
Brighton. 

"  Bat,  far  from  approving  this  deoeptious 
kind  of  policy,  which  only  ensures  a  more 
violent  shock  whenever  the  real  truth  of  the 
case  shall  appear,  we  deem  it  much  the  wiser 
way  to  use  on  such  unhappy  occasions  the 
language  of  fact  and  reality.  Therefore,  we  are 
as  desirous  of  communicating,  as  others  are  of 
concealing,  the  melancholy  truth  that  the  King's 
disorder  is,  it  is  feared,  of  an  hereditary  de- 
scription." 

That  is  the  statement,  ffentlemen,  which 
he  makes,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
justifiable  in  the  editor  of  any  newspaper 
to  make  such  an  unhappy  report  of  a  fact 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  many  to  conceal, 
and  a  fact,  too,  let  me  tell  you,  which  it 
is  supposed  had  been  concealed  at  former 

Serious  most  improperly.    I  say  it  is  the 
uty  of  the  pubuc  to  know  the  £act  and  to 
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see  that  the   neceesaiy  steps  are  taken 
which  such  an  unfortaDate  state  of  things 
would  instantly  require.    What  motive  of 
an   improper    character  could    anj  man 
have  had  m  stating  it  P    Look  at  the  state 
of    parties  and  the  state  of    the  Boy^ 
family  at  the  time.    Could  any  man  have 
stated  this  fact  with  any  rational  design 
in  view?     Was  there  any  party  at  that 
time  in    existence  who  was  disposed  to 
place  a  recent  upon  the  throne  in  the 
place  of  his  Majesty,   or  who  would  be 
oesirous  of  preventing  his  Majesty  from 
returning  to  power  or  not  seeing  his  old 
servants  again  P    Do  we  find  any  faction 
who  at    that    time  were    desirous  of   a 
regent  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the 
King  of  his  rights?    The  state  of  par- 
ties negatives  the  supposition ;  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  was  tranquil  and  com- 
posed.    Grod  knows  tihat  during  the  short 
reign  his  present  Majesty  has  exercised 
it  has  been  sufiGlciently  disturbed.    But 
during  the  whole  of  that  stormy  period  I 
do  not  think  there  was  a  single  ex  officio 
information  for  a  libel  filed  against  any 
one  of  the  public  prints. (a)     And  now 
that  the  storm  is  subsiding  and  all  is  be- 
come harmony  and  comfort,  in  the  close 
of  the  month  of  October  1823,  these  un- 
fortunate subjects  are  to  be  again  brought 
into  public  discussion,  with  all  that  vehe- 
mence and   warmth  which   my  learned 
friend  has    displayed  upon  the   present 
occasion  —  clearly  showing,  by-tne-bye, 
that  he  is  not  very  well  qualified  to  place 
himself  in  the  situation  of  a  gi'and  jury. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  every 
Attorney  Oenerai  must  be  a  party  man — 
certainly  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  are 
out  of  power.    He  ought,  therefore,   to 
distrust  his  own   feelings,  for  not  only 
his    own   feelings  but  nis    situation    in 
public  life  cannot    let  him    exercise    a 
fair  and  sound  judgment  upon  questions 
so  important  as   this.     When  was    the 
paper  published  P    On  the  9th  of  February. 
When  did  the  information  go?    Within 
a  week.    Unfortunate  speed !    More  haste 
than  good  speed  I    I  think  his  Majesty's 
law    of&cers  might  very  properly    have 
paused  a  little,  and,  as  in  the  course  of 
events,  it  was'  extremely  probable   they 
would  have    to  wait   till  the    following 
October  before  they  could  bring  it  to  trial, 
if  they  had  paused  a  little  fortnight,  I 
think  not  only  they  would  not  have  gone 
on  with  those  proceedings,  and  you  would 
not  at  this  time  have  been  troubled  with 
hearing  me,  but  the  public  mind  would 
have    been   left   in   that   tranquil   state 
which  perhaps  it  has  never  before   ex- 
perienced since  the  commencement  of  his 


(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1885. 


Majesty's  reign.  But,  gentlemen,  after 
arguing  that  the  "hereditary"  malady 
could  but  relate  to  one  thing,  my  learned 
friend  the  Attorney  General  goes  pn  to 
say  that  all  the  rest  is  sneers  and  sarcasm. 
Is  it  to  be  said  that  the  statement  of  any- 
one being  in  a  situation  of  mental  imbe« 
cility  has  the  effect  of  exposing  him  to 
scorn,  to  hatred,  and  to  contempt  P  God 
forbid  1  The  effect,  on  the  contrary,  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  It  disarms  all  hos- 
tilities. It  throws  the  unfortunate  victim 
upon  the  generosity  of  his  opponent.  It 
conciliates  more  than  death  itself.  What 
enmity  can  survive  this  greatest  of  all 
human  calamities,  the  loss  of  intellect? 
All  men  must  sympathise  in  such  a  ca- 
lamity. It  may  happen  to  us  all.  A 
calamity  by  which  the  brightest  intellect 
may  be  thrown  from  the  greatest  state  of 
mental  exaltation  into  the  low  and  abject 
condition  of  a  lunatic !  Good  God !  Can 
it  be  believed  that  because  this  high 
station  is  filled  by  any  individual  those 
feelings  common  to  our  nature  are  lost  in 
the  mind  of  any  man  P  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  rescue  every  Englishman  from 
the  reproach  that  he  would  desert  hiB 
sovereign  in  such  an  extremity.  I  am 
sure  that  any  man  whose  feelings  have 
been  excited  by  any  public  events,  be 
they  what  they  may,  would  lose  every 
hostile  feeling  in  the  deep  and  painfcd 
consideration  of  the  greatest  affliction  that 
could  by  possibility  fall  upon  the  first  of 
mankind  in  common  with  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects. 

Butj  gentlemen,  is  all  that  is  said  here 
sneer,  irony,  and  sarcasm  P  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  beginning  of  the 
paragraph,  and  to  the  end  of  it.  The 
writer  says — 

"  His  Majesty  has  had  too  many  misfortones 
preying  upon  his  benevolent  mind." 

Is  my  learned  friend  x)repared  to  state 
that  no  man  can  call  the  mind  of  his 
Majesty  benevolent  without  sneer  and 
irony?  Is  this  the  friendship  and  the 
kindness  and    sympathy  whicn  his  Ma- 

i'esty's  law  officers  are  pleased  to  show  to 
lim  P  I  believe  that  his  Majesty's  mind 
is  most  benevolent,  and  I  believe  that 
none  of  the  faults  of  the  Government  can 
be  traced  to  the  Crown.  The  Constitution 
forbids  it,  and  the  fact  forbids  it.  It  is 
the  fault  of  his  Ministers,  and  I  will  not 
be  forbidden  to  make  such  a  declaration 
here  or  elsewhere. 

"  The  loss  of  a  daoghter  "  (a) 

Is  that  a  sneer  and  a  sarcasm  P  A  sneer ! 
Is  it  to  be  said  that  his  Majesty  is  different 

(a)  The  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  ▼ho 
died  6  Nov.  1817. 
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from  all  other  men  P  So  different  that  the 
words  cannot  be  used  bat  in  an  ironical 
manner?  I  say  that  I  belieye  his  Ma- 
jesty was  an  affectionate  father,  that  his 
heart  was  torn  to  a  greater  degree  at  the 
loss  of  his  only  daughter  than  that  of  any 
his  subjects.  Look  at  the  misfortunes  of 
Kin^s  as  thoy  appear  in  real  life  and  in 
fabulous  history.  Look  at  the  sorrows  of 
King  Lear.  Look  to  his  late  Majesty,  the 
darkness  of  whose  mind  in  his  declining 
years  was  brought  about  by  the  death  of 
an  amiable  and  beloved  daughter ;  not  an 
only  daughter — not  a  daughter  who  was 
about  to  give  an  heir  to  the  Crown,  a 
daughter  around  whom  the  anxious  expec- 
tations of  a  great  nation  were  entwined — 
but  one  of  a  numerous  family,  who  had 
been  long  in  a  state  of  most  painful  suffer- 
ing, whose  removal,  as  far  as  concerned 
herself,  must  have  been  rather  an  object 
of  congratulation  than  distress.  But  the 
mind  of  his  late  Majesty  was  overthrown 
by  that  event ;  and  surely,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered tl^t  the  state  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty's mind  must  have  been  aggravated 
tenfold  by  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  loss  he  experienced,  there  is  no 
great  crime  in  assigning  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  produced  the  malady  sup- 
posed to  exist  a  circumstance  of  that 
kind. 

There  is  then,  gentlemen,  allusion  made 
to  a  subject  of  the  most  delicate  kind,  and 
one  from  which  I  am  always  most  anxious 
to  abstain : — 

''The  lo88  of  a  Consort  equally  dear  (o 
him  " 

By  the  death  of  his  Boyal  Consort,  in 
one  sense,  to  his  Majesty,  loss  there  was 
none.  I  mean  as  to  the  loss  of  any  con- 
jugal attachment  which  may  be  supposed 
in  ordinary  cases  to  subsist  between  par- 
ties filling  such  a  relation.  I  say,  although 
our  min<&  may  be  canied  back  to  those 
disputes  which  are  matters  of  public  no- 
toriety, not  the  proudest  part  of  our  his- 
tory, but  which  will  be  described  in  pages 
of  an  indelible  character,  still  is  it  not  to 
be  supposed  that  his  Majesty  would  deeply 
feel  the  death  of  the  Queen  P  I  believe 
he  did,  for  the  effect  of  such  a  calamity  is 
to  destroy  all  feeling[  of  animosity;  the 
death  of  her  late  Majesty  under  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  it  was  attended 
was  particularly  calculated  to  excite  in 
every  mind  at  least  feelings  of  compassion, 
and  particularly  in  the  breast  of  one  who 
had  been  most  active  against  her  while 
alive,  especially  by  those  proceedings 
which  his  Majesty,  nnder  the  advice  of 
his  Ministers,  thought  necessary  to  insti- 
tute against  her,  and  which  I  belieye  this 
country  is  ashamed  of,  and  looks  upon 
only  with  disgust  and  abhorrence.    Gen- 


tlemen, what  I  am  now  stating  ia  not  a 
mere  speculation.  It  is  a  fact ;  I  can  state 
it  as  a  fact.  I  was  present  in  a  certain 
place  when  in  the  course  of  a  discussion, 
and  something  having  been  said  about  the 
mode  in  which  her  Majesty's  funeral  had 
been  conducted,  I  well  recollect  that  the 
late  Marquis  of  Inrndonderry  stated,  he 
being  with  his  Majesty  at  the  time  on  his 
voyage  to  Dublin,  that  he  had  observed 
that  nis  Majesty,  when  the  intelligence 
was  communicated  to  him,  was  £eply 
afflicted  at  the  eyent.(a)  I  do  not  brmg 
this  forward  as  a  circumstance  for  the  sake 
of  dwelling  upon  it  or  of  making  any  invi- 
dious remark  upon  it,  but  to  show  there 
was  nothing  criminal  in  stating  this  as 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  this  supposed 
malady  then  thought  to  exist  might  be 
fairly  attributed.  I  ask  yon,  was  it  a  sneer, 
a  matter  of  ironj,  a  sarcasm,  when  what 
I  have  just  mentioned  to  you  was  publicly 
stated  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  P 
It  will  be  believed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  former  irritated  state  of  feeling  which 
undoubtedly  must  have  existed,  still  there 
was  a  root  of  manly  and  generous  feeling 
in  his  Majesty's  breast,  though  apparently 
extinguished  by  circumstances  to  which  I 
will  not  allude,  circumstances  which  I  do 
not  impute  as  blame  to  the  royal  husband 
of  that  illustrious  lady,  but  to  those  who 
collected  the  miserable  reports  of  foreign 
slander  and  brought  them  home  to  this 
country,  and  thought  fit  to  employ  the 
Senate  of  this  country  for  four  months 
with  bags  of  scandal,  and  rumours  and 
things  of  that  kind,  which  I  dismiss  from 
my  mind  with  the  contempt  they  deserve 
as  they  pass  before  me. 
«  The  loss  of  a  Royal  brother  *' 

Why,  gentlemen,  I  ask,  is  that  to  be  a 
sneer,  irony,  and  sarcasm  P  Why  is  the 
loss  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  (&)  to  be  an  event 
at  which  his  Majesty  would  not  grieve, 
and  if  so,  why  might  not  that,  with  all  the 
other  circumstances,  conspire  to  produce 
the  supposed  unhappy  malady  P  Then, 
Rentlemen,  he  enters  upon  a  subject,  the 
discussion  of  which,  as  you  are  told,  is 
to  form  no  part  of  the  duties  before  you, 
but  which  I  think  is  a  mistake. 

"Besides  the  excniciating  sufferings  of  his 
a^cnltaral  subjects,  so  sincerely  deplored  in 
his  most  gracious  speech." 

Is  that  irony  P  Were  not  the  sufferings 
of  his  Majesty's  agricultural  subjects  de- 
plored P  The  speech  is  before  me.  It  is 
fortunately  to  be  found  in  the  same  paper. 
The  words  are : — 

"  Deeply  as  his  Majesty  regrets  the  continued 
depression  of  the  agricultural  interest" 

(a)  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  George  4. 1, 189. 
(6)  Died  23  Jan.  1820. 
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Those  are  the  words  of  the  speech.  Is 
not  that  tme  P  Is  it  to  be  said  on  the  part 
of  the  Attorney  Qenerdt,  who  is  here  pro- 
secuting by  ex  officio  information,  that  his 
Majesty  did  not  deeply  deplore  that  which 
he  asserts  he  did  ?  VV  hy,  a  goyemor  of  a 
country  must  be  supposed  to  be  insane  by 
principle  if  his  feelings  were  not  awakened 
to  such  distresses.  It  is  impossible  but 
there  should  be  deep  feelings  excited,  and 
the  expression  of  which  are  recorded  in 
the  same  paper. 

You  then  find,  gentlemen,  that  we  go 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  Spaniards 
were  placed  in  consequence  of  the  inya- 
sion  of  their  country  by  the  French — 

«  and  the  dangers  in  which  the  liberties  of  the 
Spaniards  are  placed  by  Bourbon  pride  and 
Gothic  ferocity," 

Language  which  I  humbly  trust,  on  the 
part  of  my  learned  friend  and  myself,  is 
not  criminal  to  use  in  any  assembly  of 
Englishmen  whatever.  I  trust  we  may  be 
permitted  to  deplore  such  an  occurrence, 
and  to  suppose  that  an  event,  which  must 
have  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  a  King  than  upon  any  other  indi- 
vidual, could  not  have  been  felt  so  deeply 
by  all  his  subjects  without  exciting  a  cor- 
responding feeling  in  the  mind  of  the 
Monarch.  What  could  those  ill-fated 
wicked  measures  hold  out  to  this  country 
but  the  certainty  of  a  dreadful  war  P  A 
war  in  which  England  must  take  a  part 
speedily,  and  that,  too,  under  infinitely 
worse  terms  and  circumstances  than  she 
would  have  done  had  she  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent tone  and  attitude  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Why  should  not  the  King  have 
felt  so  P  The  people  had  anxiously  watched 
and  had  wept  over  the  miseries  of  Spain, 
and  they  were  looking  forward  with  fear- 
ful alarm  to  the  miseries  with  which 
France  might  hereafter  threaten  England. 
Why,  I  say,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
first  person  in  the  realm  is  not  to  join  in 
the  feelings  of  his  subjects  P 

My  learned  friend  says.  Is  the  King  to 
be  the  only  person  in  the  realm  who  is  to 
be  libelled  with  impunity  P  It  would  be 
80  if  he  did  not  feel.  His  Ministers  have 
felt  it.  They  have  made  no  scruple  to 
express  their  wish,  while  the  contest  was 
gomg  on,  that  the  Constitutionalists  might 
succeed  and  the  French  be  driven  out  of 
Spain  with  dismay  and  with  di8grace.(a) 
Why,  then,  may  not  the  King  entertain 
the  same  feelings  P  I  say  whatever  there 
may  be  of  imputation  it  oomes  from  those 
who  say  his  Majesty  does  not  entertain 
feelings  of  this  kind.     But,  gentlemen, 

(a)  See  Lord  Liverpoors  Memorandum, 
entitled  <*  Considerations  on  the  French  Army 
invading  Spain,  1893."    Yonge's  Life,  8, 281. 


it  happens  fortunately  there  is  in  this 
paper  an  observation  or  a  stricture  upon 
the  policy  of  the  British  Government  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  in  this 
identical  paper  there  is  an  imputation 
made,  not  against  his  Majesty,  but  against 
his  advisers,  for  not  impressing  upon  his 
mind  a  course  of  policy  that  would  have 
been  better  adapted  to  the  occasion — not 
an  insinuation  against  his  Majesty,  but 
lamenting  the  tameness  and  supineness 
with  which  his  Ministers  had  acted,  and 
casting  blame  upon  them  for  not  giving 
better  advice,    it  is  scarcely  necessary, 

fmtlemen,  to  read  the  paragraph  to  you* 
hope  you  will  take  the  paper  with  you 
and  look  at  it  for  yourselves : — 

"  How  manly,  how  generoos,  how  politic  had 
it  been  in  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  have 
pointed  out  to  the  wisdom  of  their  Royal  Master, 
the  God -like  attributes  it  was  now  iu  his  power 
to  assume ;  to  convince  him  of  the  lustre  he 
might  cast  on  his  reign  in  the  eyes  both  of  the 
present  age  and  of  posterity  by  holding  out  the 
hand  of  succour  to  a  people  whose  virtue  is 
determined  to  struggle  even  to  death  in  support 
of  those  principles  which  raised  bis  own  family 
to  a  throne.  Surely,  had  the  King^s  advisers 
administered  to  him  this  counsel,  be  would  not 
have  been  insensible  either  to  its  truth  or  to  its 
magnanimity,  and  certainly  he  would  no  sooner 
have  determined  to  adopt  such  advice  than  his 
subjects,  impoverished  as  they  are,  would  have 
cheerfully  contributed  in  support  of  so  noble 
and  princely  n  resolution ;  to  re-nerve  the  war- 
bow  every  sinew  would  have  strained,  and  the 
last'  shilling  have  been  deemed  well  applied  if 
spent  in  the  sacred  cause  of  human  liberty  and 
national  independence." 

Perhaps  this  latter  part  partakes  a  little 
of  a  romantic  feeling  of  generosity  to 
which  the  sober  feelings  of  mankind  do 
not  respond ;  but  I  ask  you  whether  it 
shows  any  design  in  the  mind  of  this 
writer  to  depress  the  character  of  the 
King,  when  ne  tells  you  that  he  thinks 
this  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant things  to  recommend  to  his 
Majesty  P 

Then,  gentlemen,  when  we  go  from  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  he  says : — 

"  That  these  and  other  weighty  concerns  may 
have  oppressed  his  paternal  feelings  and  borne 
hard  upon  his  superior  intellects  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear." 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  irony  also.  I  think  my  learned 
ftriend  said  that  this  person,  the  writer  of 
this  paragraph,  meant  nothing  but  irony 
and  sneer.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
thinks  this  is  so.  We  all  know  that  his 
Mi^estyin  his  youth  associated  with  the 
first  men  in  the  country  for  learning,  wit, 
and  political  distinction.  Men  of  the  finest 
intellect  were  his  constant  companions  aa 
we  all  know  before  his  Majesty  filled  his 
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present  high  office ;  his  superior  intellects 
oeing  here  stated  as  a  matter  which  may 
be  destroyed  by  this  great  calamity  plainly 
shows  the  hona  fides  of  the  statement,  and 
negatives  the  idea  of  sneer,  irony,  and 
sarcasm  which  is  attempted  to  be  cast 
upon  this  publication. 

Then,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  result  of 
this  latest  intelligence  of  the  health  of  the 
KingP— 

**  But  if  Divine  Proyidence  has  ordained  that 
mental  afflictions  shall  be  no  less  transmissible 
than  the  Tirtues  of  the  heart,  and  the  best  of 
Princes  should  by  their  lon^i^  protraction  or  the 
reiterated  returns  of  his  present  unfortunate 
morbosity  furnish  another  example  of  the  la- 
mentable fact  (which  Heaven  in  its  goodness 
avert),  still  one  resource  wiU  remain  to  his  Ma- 
jesty,  the  prayers  of  a  dutiful,  loving,  and  loyal 
people,  and  seldom,  very  seldom,  has  Heaven 
been  deaf  to  the  orisons  of  nations  when  offered 
in  behalf  of  wise  and  gracious  Kings." 

So  that  here  is  a  solemn  appeal  to 
Heaven  upon  the  subject  of  this  unfortu- 
nate supposed  malady,  concluding  with  a 
hope  that  if  it  should  exist  the  prayers  of 
an  affectionate  and  loyal  people  would  be 
found  available  to  avert  it.  Those  prayers 
have  been  heard ;  that  malady  never  did 
exist.  All  the  circumstances  which  gave 
a  probability  to  the  report  so  circulated 
are  found  to  be  explained  by  other  causes, 
and  there  is  now  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  his  Majesty  underwent  that  dread- 
ful visitation.  Let  us  rejoice  at  it.  Let 
OB  pray  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  that  he  may  have  a  long  and 
happy  reign ;  and  I  am  sure,  gentlemen, 
we  shall  not  pray  amiss,  if  we  add  to  such 
orisons  the  nope  that  when  the  country, 
after  great  agitation,  is  calm  and  the  peo- 
ple contented  and  happy,  its  tranquility 
shall  not  be  put  to  risk,  nor  its  feelings  dis- 
turbed, nor  its  contentment  and  happiness 
thrown  into  confusion,  by  prosecutions 
such  as  these. 

Brougha/m:  May  it  please  your  Lord- 
ship, eentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  am  sure  you 
will  give  me  credit  for  the  assertion  I  am 
now  about  to  make  that  I  rise  to  follow 
my  learned  friend,  though  not  for  the 
same  party  yet  certainly  on  the  same  side 
of  this  case,  and  nearly  over,  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  the  same  ground  which  he  has 
gone  over  with  such  infinitely  greater 
power  than  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  possess — 
that  I  rise  to  perform  this  painful  duty 
with  all  the  feelings  of  reluctance  and 
regret  which  he  has  so  unaffectedly  and 
abr^  expressed,  and  with  this  additional 
feeling  that  I  have  the  misfortune  to  fol- 
low him.  Gentlemen,  I  know  that  I  most 
weaken  every  impression  which  he  has 
made.  I  feel  that  in  treading  upon  the 
same  Aground  I  am  only  likely  to  weaken 
what  he  has  left  upon  it.     I  therefore 


think  that  I  cannot  better  discharge  my 
duty  to  the  client  for  whom  I  appear,  the 
other  defendant  Mr.  Harvey,  on  this  occa- 
sion than  by  entreating  of  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  everything  which  he  has  urged 
for  the  defendant  Chapman  is  strictly  appli- 
cable to  Mr.  Harvey  8  case,  with  one  single 
exception — on  which  a  word  presently— 
and  by  abstaining  as  much  as  I  possibly 
can  from  treating  of  the  same  topics  which 
he  has  stated  to  you.  Chapman,  stands 
in  somewhat  a  different  situation  to  Mr. 
Ha/rvey  ;  the  one  being  the  printer  and  the 
other  the  proprietor  of  this  paper.  Bnt  in 
as  far  as  mind  is  concerned,  as  far  as 
an^  malice  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of 
this  alleged  libel  is  to  be  discussed,  in  as 
far,  therefore,  as  it  is  for  your  discretion 
to  take  into  your  view  the  circumstances 
of  either  of  these  defendants,  Mr.  Harvey 
stands  in  the  self-same  predicament  with 
Chapman,  Neither  is  alleged  to  be  the 
author.  The  information  you  are  called 
upon  to  consider  charges  both  with  print- 
ing and  publishing.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Har* 
vey  or  Mr.  Chapman  composed,  printed, 
and  published,  out  both  are  equally  and 
alike  charged. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  upon  ordinary 
occasions  a  distinction  of  little  importance, 
because  when  anything  is  broaght  before 
a  jury  which  upon  the  very  face  of  it  is 
clearly  a  libel,  anything  which  no  two 
men  can  read  and  entertain  a  doubt  of  its 
tendency,  anything  which  no  one  man, 
however  illiterate,  however  unconnected 
with  the  paper  in  which  it  appeared,  be 
he  the  proprietor  or  not,  be  he  the  editor 
or  printer,  or  publisher,  it  matters  not, 
womd  cast  an  eye  upon,  but  he  must  at 
once  see  it  was  cUctated  by  malice  and 
tended  only  to  mislead- -if  at  once  and 
upon  the  face  of  it,  it  was  such  a  libel  as 
has  often  been  discussed  in  this  place, 
where  it  required  no  subtlety  in  the 
public  prosecutor,  no  aid  from  fancy  and 
notion,  to  make  a  jurv  believe  that  the 
author  was  actuated  by  malice  and  his 
object  mischief,  and  the  effect  likely  to  be 
correspondent  with  the  malicious  object 
and  with  the  mischievous  intent — ^were 
this  such  a  libel,  then  undoubtedly  I 
should  not  hope  for  your  ear  while  I  en- 
deavour to  persuade  you  in  the  discussion 
that  the  one  who  composed  and  the  other 
who  gave  circulation  to  the  poison  were 
not  alike  guilty.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
case  which  my  learned  friend  has  thou<7ht 
it  discreet,  has  deemed  it  wise,  has  felt  it 
(God  help  us !)  •*  necessary,"  to  bring  be- 
fore a  jary  of  this  country  this  day ;  for 
you  are  to  investigate  by  means  of  some 
rule  not  in  your  possession — and  if  my 
learned  fHend  has  it  he  has  not  thought 
fit  to  communicate  it,  nor  will  he,  unless 
perchance  he  has  kept  it  for  his  reply. 
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when  we  shall  have  no  opportanitj  of 
commenting  upon  its  apphcation  or  an- 
swering the  arguments  by  which  he  sup- 
ports it.  But  he  may  state  that  by  some 
unknown  standard  or  unknown  test  you 
are  called  upon  to  discoreT  whether  all 
which  is  here  said  is  serious  or  jocular, 
whether  it  is  sincere  or  ironical,  whether 
the  person  who  wrote  it  meant  everythinff 
he  said,  meant  nothing  by  what  he  said 
or  meant  the  yeir  reverse  of  what  he  said. 
And  that  being  laid  before  you,  which,  at 
first  sight,  any  one  man  in  this  Oourt-— I 
will  not  say  any  one  of  the  enliehtened 
jury  I  address — ^but  any  one  individual 
who  may  chance  to  be  here  at  present 
must  at  once  pronounce  to  be  at  first  sight 
at  least,  and  without  the  aid  of  my  learned 
Mend's  declarations  and  ingenuity  and 
suppositions,  which  his  imagination  has 
enabled  him  to  make,  sincere  and  hond 
fide  expressions  on  the  part  of  him  who 
composes  them,  which  mean  nothing  which 
does  not  meet  the  eye  at  the  first  glance 
nor  contain  lurking  underneath  them  an 
absent  secret  meaning,  or  any  sentiment 
which  must  not  force  themselves  home 
upon  the  mind  of  him  who  first  hears 
i£— you  are  called  upon  in  a  case  such 
as  this  to  deal,  not  with  the  person 
who  wrote  it,  not  with  the  person  who 
was  the  author  of  it,  or  the  editor  who 
prepared  it  for  the  press,  and  who  was 
Dound  to  exercise  a  scrutinising  eye, 
and  who  may  be  taken  as  well  as  the 
author  to  have  understood  all  the  secret 
allusions,  because  his  trade  is  to  attend  to 
the  nature  of  these  compositions,  and  he 
therefore  must  be  reasonably  taken  to  be 
a  person  who  was  bound  to  exercise  that 
care,  which  if  he  had  exercised,  he  might 
be  fairly  taken  to  have  understood  the 
secret  and  lurking  meaning  of  this  pas- 
aage,  if  it  had  any  such  meanine.  out 
the  parties  before  you  are  my  learned 
friend's  client,  the  printer,  and  publisher, 
and  m^  client,  the  mere  proprietor,  who 
according  to  all  the  common  probabilities 
in  such  cases  had  no  active  concern  in 
this  one  number  of  the  paper  any  more 
than  any  other,  or  with  this  one  article 
any  more  than  with  any  other  paragraph 
that  appears  from  the  beginning  to  toe 
end  of  it.  I  therefore,  gentlemen,  do  look 
for  your  verdict  upon  tlds  ground  alone, 
that  it  being  necessary  for  you  to  be  con- 
yinced  that  the  person  who  gave  publicity 
to  this  knew  that  hidden  meaning  with- 
out which  my  learned  friend  himself,  the 
AHomey  Oeneral,  who  prosecutes  here  him- 
self to-day  admits  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
guilt  imputable,  you  mnst  be  persuaded 
that  this  person,  in  that  character,  which 
I  truly  describe  him  to  stand  in,  knew  all 
thoKC  particulars  and  had  all  those  feel- 
ings with   respect   to   them   which    my 


learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  now 
states. 

Grentlemen,  I  agree  with  my  learned 
friend  who  has  just  preceded  me  in  feeling 
an  almost  invincible  reluctance  to  go  into 
the  particulars  which  the  Attorney  Genercd 
forces  upon  your  attention.  I  deeply  de- 
plore that  this  prosecution  has  been 
instituted.  I  regret  it  the  more  because 
assuredly,  if  it  is  well  grounded,  if  it  ought 
to  be  laid  here  before  you,  it  may  be 
the  first,  but  by  many  scores  it  is  not  the 
last,  with  which  you  will  be  troubled  in 
this  place,  and  other  juries,  I  might  ven- 
ture to  say  in  half  the  counties  in  England, 
will  be  troubled.  For  surely  whether  a 
paper  be  but  in  its  very  embryo  state, 
incapable  of  doing  mischief  at  all,  too 
obscure  to  be  known  to  any  extent  of 
space,  not  attached  to  certain  depart- 
ments in  this  country  or  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, yet  incapable  of  producing  any 
mischief  at  all,  or  one  of  those  powerful 
engines  of  discussion,  long  established, 
connected  with  powerful  parties,  dis- 
seminated over  ail  the  country  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  surely  that 
difierence  can  carry  no  distinction  in  the 
justice  and  impartiality  with  which  my 
learned  friend  exercises  the  important 
duties  of  his  high  office.  No  more  can  it 
make  any  difierence  in  his  mind  whether 
a  paper  be  published  or  circulated  in  all 
the  counties  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  or  in  the  countj  of  Middlesex  only. 
Nor  can  it  make  any  difierence  with  respect 
to  the  side  of  politics  which  perchance  it 
may  happen  to  take,  for  no  man  who  knows 
my  learned  friend  can  harbour  such  a  sus- 
picion. He  is  the  last  man  whom  I  would 
suppose  would  prosecute  a  paper  on  one 
sioe  of  the  case,  and  let  others  go  ofi^  who 
have  circulated  rumours  which  turned  out 
utterly  groundless  respecting  his  ]&[ajesty's 
health.  Yet  it  does  so  happen  that  all 
over  the  country,  not  here  and  there  alone, 
but  everywhere,  and  not  confined  to  that 
particular  month,  or  period  subsequent 
thereto— which  might  have  formed  a 
ground  for  my  learned  friend's  saying  that 
from  this  statement  had, arisen  those  reports 
and  rumours — but  long  previous  to  this 
report,  rumours  were  circulated  in  sundry 
places  and  in  divers  manners.  Those  re- 
ports were  groundless — ^I  rejoice  to  find 
them  so — and,  as  the  event  has  shown,  at  the 
time  utterly  void  of  all  foundation.  There- 
fore, I  do  anticipate,  if  you  encourage  by  a 
verdict,  which  I  cannot  exp3ct,  of  con- 
viction on  the  present  occasion  a  prose- 
cution like  this,  proceedings  of  a  like 
nature  without  end.  For  true  it  is  that 
in  this  dilemma  is  my  learned  friend 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  placed;  either  to 
admit  a  direct  and  a  downright  partiality 
in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  nis  office, 
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or  to  prosecute  all  who  have  offended  in 
like  manner. 

Grentlemen,  it  was  justly  observed  by 
my  learned  friend,  the  CorMnon  Serjeani, 
who  immediately  preceded  me  that  a 
subject  of  this  countiy  is  not  merely  in* 
terested  in  such  inquiries— I  am  talking 
merely  of  his  Majesty's  health — but  that 
he  has  a  duty  even  to  perform  in  having 
his  curiosity  awakened  upon  such  a  sub- 
ject, and  upon  which  so  much  is  said  about 
sneer  and  sarcasm  and  hypocritical 
observations;  for  those  are  the  terms 
which  have  been  lavishly  applied  to  this 
publication  by  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney  General.  I  may  just  aa  well, 
gentlemen,  guard  the  defendant  in  the 
present  state  of  the  proceeding  against 
the  probable  conjecture  or  inference  that 
he  has  instructed  his  counsel,  as  some- 
times has  happened  on  former  occasions, 
but  which  I  shall  presently  show  does  not 
occur  here,  to  insinuate  again  the  sub- 
ject-matter alleged  to  be  libellous — I  mean 
the  subject-matter,  the  meanins^  of  which 
is  to  be  taken  without  that  gloss  which 
my  learned  friend  incorrectly  has  affixed 
to  it.  In  order  to  remove  him  from  the 
possibility  of  such  a  charge,  which  I  know 
Doth  in  his  Lordship's  mind  and  in  yours 
would  weigh  against  him,  it  is  fit  in  the 
outset  of  the  few  observations  I  am  about 
to  trouble  you  with,  at  once  to  disclaim 
any  intention  whatever  in  anything  I  am 
about  to  state  of  repeating  that  report 
which  now  we  know  to  have  been  false, 
or  ve-asserting  that  the  Boyal  mind  is  at 
the  present  moment  a  prey  to  the  malady, 
or  was  so  at  the  time  in  question,  or  that 
it  ever  had  exhibited  the  remotest  shadow 
of  a  symptom  of  darkness  havine  passed 
across  it — I  will  go  further,  and  say  of 
that  malady  having  ever,  in  how  private  a 
manner  soever  concealed,  how  deeply 
buried  soever  in  the  recess  of  a  ^lace,  or 
even  for  the  shortest  space  of  time  ever 
for  one  instant  afflicted  the  Boyal  personage. 
Gentlemen,  I  say  he  who  shoula  insinuate 
that  would  say  a  thing  that  is  not.  I 
know  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  fact.  I 
speak  from  what  I  may  venture  to  call  an 
almost  personal  knowledge  of  a  matter 
when  I  say  Uiat  the  probability  of  such  a 
calamity  falling  upon  the  present  monarch 
in  consequence  of  the  uahappy  circam- 
stances  in  which  his  revered  father  passed 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
and  the  known  fact  of  that  malady 
being  frequently  hereditary  in  families 
have  often  given  rise  to  enquiries  with- 
in my  knowledge  whether  or  not  it  were 
80,  or  whether  other  diseases  had  not 
taken  that  tendency — the  gout,  for  in- 
stance, mentioned  in  this  paper^  whether 
that  malady  had  taken  such  a  tendency, 
and  that  the  most  satisfactory  answers 


have  been  imiformly  obtained  to  all  those 
inquiries  instituted  for  public  purposes.(a) 
I  am  alluding  to  parliamentary  matters ; 
when  I  say  enquiries  instituted  I  mean 
privately  instituted  by  those  whose  par* 
liamentary  duty  called  upon  them  to 
inform  themselves,  and  I  tell  you  as  a  fact 
that  all  those  persons  have  been  distinctly 
and  satisfactorily  convinced  that  never  for 
one  instant  of  time  during  his  present 
Majesty's  life  has  there  been  in  any  form 
or  shape  whatever,  occasioned  bj  any  cir* 
cumstances  whatever,  whether  of  a  mental 
or  of  a  bodily  nature,  even  a  shade  passing 
across  the  brightness  of  his  Majesty's 
understanding. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  I  could 
hardly  without  stating  this  as  a  fact  to 
you  have  relieved  myself  from  the  almost 
mevitable  supposition  that  in  defending 
this  alleged  libel  as  I  am  about  to  do,  1 
was  repeating  in  a  more  covert  form  that 
which  my  learned  friend  the  Attomeu 
Oeneral  states  to  be  the  most  aggravated, 
if  not  the  only,  criminal  part,  fiut  having 
done  so,  permit  me  to  oSter  another  obser- 
vation, and  which  is  a  fact  worthy  of  your 
notice.  I  have  told  you  what  I  know  to 
be  true.  But  I  do  not  think  it  was  neces* 
sary  so  to  have  done.  I  have  told  you  the 
fact.  I  know  it  to  be  the  fact.  I  have  for 
a  year  or  two  past  been  in  possession  of 
the  fact — those  from  whom  1  had  it  had 
the  best  possible  means  of  knowledge. 
But  did  ail  writers  of  newspapers  know 
this  P  Were  the  public  aware  of  it  P  Did 
every  one  who  exercised  the  duties  of  a 
journalist  know  it?  They  had  not  access 
to  the  means  of  knowing  it.  They  were 
compelled  to  eo  upon  the  probability-.  Was 
the  likelihood  such  that  of  necessity  they 
knew  that  to  be  true  at  that  time  you 
and  I  know  to  be  true  nowP  On  the 
contrary,  there  were  facts  which  no  man 
could  deny,  facts  upon  record  in  the 
statute  books,  facts  entered  upon  the 
reports  of  solemn  investigations  before 
his  Mi^esty's  Privy  Council,  facts  which 
must  form  not  merely  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  but  a  large  portion  of  the  history 
of  this  country  and  of  Europe — I  mean 
the  protracted  malady  of  his  late  Mf^esty, 
the  present  King's  revered  narent — ^which 


made  it  according  to  all  ordinary  calcula- 
tion anything  rather  than  unlikely  that 
some  similar  calamity  might  beful  the 
son.  Why  in  what  situation  is  the  public 
placed  P  What  predicament  stands  a 
journalist  inP  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
country,  it  is  connected  with  our  very 
dearest  rights  and  privileges,  to  keep  an 
anxious  eye  upon  the  head  of  the  State — 
no  one  branch  of  the  public  affairs  can  be 


(a)  See  Sir  W.  Knighton's  Memoirs,  1, 176. 
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administered  at  all  according. to  the  law  of 
England  without  the  perpetnal  superin- 
tendence of  the  father  of  his  people.  No 
one  function  of  Goyemment  can  be  soundly 
and  lawfully  performed  without  the  per- 
petual iDteryention  of  a  monarch  of  a 
perfect  and  sound  mind.  Without  it  this 
machine  is  not  only  in  an  unsound  state, 
but  ceases  to  have  any  existence  except  a 
rotten  one — except  that  which  I  would  say 
a  traitorous  faction  for  a  time  might  give 
to  it.  If  such  be  the  nature  of  the  English 
GrOYemment — if  the  personal  saperinten- 
ding  and  active  control  of  his  Majesty 
the  head  of  the  State  be  essentially  neces- 
sary, surely — T  do  not  ask  any  very  strong 
conclusion  to  be  come  to  or  effort  to  be 
made  when  I  call  upon  you  to  admit  that 
the  sanity  of  the  Monarch,  that  anything 
which  can  affect  that  is  naturally  and  pro- 
perly a  matter  of  most  anxious  and  most 
constant  solicitude  and  attention,  nay  even 
a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  subject ;  it  is 
their  duty  to  enquire,  having  felt  on  a 
former  occasion  the  evils  of  supineness 
upon  such  a  subject,  and  knowing  full 
well,  and  no  man  better  than  his  present 
Majesty,  whose  recollection  of  what  passed 
in  the  year  1788  and  in  the  year  1810  must 
be  as  lively  as  your  own.  And  knowing 
the  public  feeling,  how  deeply  they  were 
interested  in  watching  over  the  beginning 
of  anything  that  mi^t  offer  an  impeach- 
ment to  the  Royal  Bnderstandii^g  in  point 
of  fact  or  in  common  and  public  opinion, 
which  of  itself  would  be  a  great  evil, 
and  recollecting  what  mischiefs  had  been 
occasioned  and  what  still  greater  calami- 
ties might  have  happened  owing  to  that 
which  I  wish  to  say  uttle  or  nothing  about, 
I  wish  I  could  say  nothing,  the  successful 
practice  upon  one  celebrated  occasion  of 
the  concealment  of  such  a  malady  ;  I 
mean  the  case  of  the  concealment  of  the 
malady  of  the  late  King,  ir  my  opinion 
the  treasonable — for  I  shall  go  down  to  my 
grave  with  that  impression — concealment. 
I  say  so,  when  it  is  recollected  that  upon 
a  former  occasion  the  malady  of  the  late 
King  was  what  I  cannot  help  saying 
treasonably  concealed,  and  certain  persons 
dared  to  direct  the  sceptre  when  the  hand 
by  whom  it  ought  to  have  been  wielded 
wasparalysed.(a)    The  country  feeling  this, 

(a)  "  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  whatever 
of  the  extraordinary  fact  that,  after  the  King 
had  been  in  a  state  of  complete  derangement 
for  some  weeks,  and  after  the  Government  had 
during  those  weeks  been  carried  on  by  the 
Ministers  without  any  Monarch,  important  mea- 
sures were  proposed  to  him,  and  his  pleasure 
taken  upon  them  after  Mr.  Pitt  resumed  his 
office,  when  the  Sovereign  was  so  little  fit  to 
perform  the  functions  of  his  high  station,  that 
Dr.  Willis  was  obliged  to  attend  in  the  closet 
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and  deeply  fearing  a  renewal  of  such 
treasons  against  the  King  and  against  the 
State,  which  only  by  God's  Providence  we 
escaped — I  mean  a  public  convulsion — it 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  that 
report  which  had  gone  abroad  was  eagerly 
caught  at,  and  men's  fears  made  them 
more  suspicious,  and  their  suspicions  were 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  probabilities 
and  in  a  compound  proportion  to  the  likeli- 
hood, and  probability  connected  with  a 
most  important  fact  —  that  a  journalist 
should  give  utterance  to  that  which  he 
feels  and  believes  to  be  true,  that  he  had 
a  duty,  an  imperative  duty  and  obligation, 
to  bring  such  a  subject  before  his  readers. 
Mistake  me  not.  Let  me  add  once  more, 
when  I  say  the  likelihood  and  probability, 
I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the  known 
fact  of  his  late  Majesty's  illness  and 
equally  to  the  known  fact  that  in  common 
cases  that  malady  is  hereditary.  It, 
happily,  frequently  occurs  that  it  is  not 
hereditary.  But  if  in  this  case  it  is  not 
hereditary,  I  think  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
which  your  ordinary  obervations  must 
suggest,  that  the  great  number  of  in- 
stances which  occur  to  the  contrarjr  are 
such  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  which  is 
stated  in  this  puolication. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  stated  that  I 
question  whether  any  one  man  in  the  coun- 
try, not  to  say  any  twelve  such  as  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing*  could  be  found 
insensible  to  the  evils  of  the  present  pro- 
ceedings, could  be  found  to  feel  otherwise 
than  the  deepest  regret,  and  indeed  dis- 
approbation, at  the  proceeding  having  been 
instituted  at  all ;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  find  one  man  in  the 
country  who  upon  reading  this,  one  ordi« 
nary  reader  who  upon  casting  his  eye  upon 
the  passage  which  has  been  read,  and  com- 
mented upon  on  either  side,  would  not  feel 
disposed,  if  he  were  not  furnished  with 
fanciful  comments  by  some  person  or  other 
for  the  purposes  of  the  case,  to  say  that  the 
first  part  of  this  article  was  a  plain  state- 
ment in  respectful  terms ;  terms  not  only 
of  respect  but  of  very  great  feeling  and 
lovalty  towards  the  illustrious  personage 
whose  supposed  calamity  is  there  deplored, 


the  whole  time  of  his  Majesty's  interview  with 
his  Chancellor."  Lord  Brougham's  Sketches  of 
Statesmen,  Second  Series,  1839,  p.  56.  See, 
however,  Twiss's  Life  of  Loi:d  Eldon,  1,  448; 
and  Lord  Eldon*s  speech  on  the  Regency  Bill, 
Hansard,  Jan.  28, 1811.  **  I  must  say  that  the 
loud  complaints  against  Lord  Kldon  for  acts 
of  8tate  done  in  the  King's  name,  during  Uie 
King's  temporary  incapacity,  savour  a  little 
either  of  prudery  or  faction."  Lord  Campbell's 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon.  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellors, 7,  i49. 
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and  it  wonld  require  what  is  com- 
monly called  an  nncharitable  disposition 
to  affix  any  other  interpretation  on  the 
paragraph.  But  that  is  not  the  issue  on 
which  I  place  the  present  defence.  I  do 
not  call  upon  yon  to  acquit  the  defendants 
because  you  are  satisfied  that  any  twelve 
men  must  read  that  passage  as  I  read  it 
you.  But  I  say  that  in  the  jpeculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  these  parties  stand,  not 
charged  as  being  the  author  at  all,  you 
will  acauit  if  you  shall  find  any  mind 
likely  wno  reads  it,  if  you  shall  find  any 
man  or  even  any  inconsiderable  number 
of  ordinary  readers  before  whose  e^es  this 
might  pass  without  their  supposmg,  for 
instance,  any  hidden  meaning  lurked  in 
it,  for,  if  any  man,  much  more  this  printer 
and  publisher,  if  any  man  might  haye  so 
understood  it,  then  might  this  proprietor, 
even  admitting  that  he  bad  ever  seen  it. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  briuff  before  you  either  the 
editor  or  supposedauthor  in  this  instance. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  go  further.  I  say  that 
a  wrong  interpretation  has  been  affixed 
to  the  words.  I  deny  the  gloss  of  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney  General ;  I  say 
that  I  haye  here  eyidence  in  the  paper 
before  me  that  even  the  author  if  here 
would  have  no  cause  to  dread  your  verdict. 
Let  us  for  a  moment  put  aside  the  broad 
distinction  which  1  have  taken  between 
the  author  and  the  publisher  and  pro- 
prietor. The  author  must  have  known 
what  he  meant,  though  the  printer  might 
not,  and  very  prolmbly  the  proprietor 
might  not,  see  It  at  all.  But,  supposing 
he  was  before  you,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
and  to  weigh  the  purport  of  this  passage. 
I  take  it  to  be  a  souna  rule  of  interpreting 
a  man's  mind  that,  if  there  be  any  part  of 
a  passage  in  question  about  which  you  are 
doubtfol,  any  part  the  meaning  of  which 
you  think  admits  of  some  question,  any 
part  of  which,  to  come  to  the  case  stated 
here  by  the  prosecutor,  you  may  be  left  at 
first  in  some  doubt,  or  rather  not  at  first, 
but  after  hearing  the  comments  of  his 
Majesty's  Attorney  General  whether  it  was 
serious  or  jocular,  sincere  or  ironical — I 
say  I  take  it  to  be  a  sound  rule  of  con- 
struction, if  I  can  show  other  jwrts  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  introduced 
in  the  same  manner,  connected  in  the 
same  way,  to  bear  upon  the  same  point, 
if  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
other  members  of  the  same  sentence,  and 
if  upon  their  construction  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  which  I  shall  presently  demon- 
strate to  you,  then  I  call  upon  you,  at 
once,  according  to  all  common  rules  of 
sensible  construction,  and  according  to  all 
the  common  rules  by  which  the  most 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  are  regulated, 
but  infinitely  more  have  I  a  right  to  call 


upon  you  for  your  sentenoe  which,  if 
against  me,  may  send  a  man  to  prison  in 
the  first  case  and  beyond  the  seas  accord- 
ing to  the  new  law  of  England  for  the 
second. (a)  I  odl  upon  you  more  powerfully 
therefore  to  act  upon  the  mle  now  stated 
-.a  rule  upon  which  every  man  acts  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

Then,  gentlemen,  pass  we  over  for  the 
present  two  or  three  sentences  which  my 
teamed  friend  has  brought  into  doubt, 
which  his  fanciful  ingenuity  has  thrown 
some  doubt  around,  and  which  he  wishes 
you  to  suppose  are  ironical  and  sarcastic. 
Let  us  come  to  the  latter  part,  moulded  in 
the  same  form,  and  leadmg  to  the  same 
inference,  and  let  us  see  whether  there  is 
anything  about  which  no  doubt  can  exist. 
Now  I  say,  gentlemen,  there  are  two  points 
out  of  the  five  to  which  this  description 
applies.  "  Besides  the  excruciating.  It 
seems  as  if  the  argument  on  the  other  side 
was  this :  His  Majesty  is  supposed  to  be 
by  my  learned  fnend — ^his  own  Attorney 
Oeneral — ^his  Majesty  b^  him  is  supposed 
to  be  a  person  so  unlike  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  that  every  one  of  those  feelings 
which  we  have  as  of  our  own  common  na- 
ture, the  instant  it  is  imputed  to  him,  must 
produce  an  "excruciating  pain,"  must 
make  every  one  stare,  must  cause  some  to 
laugh,  others  to  be  shocked  at  the  un- 
seemly irony.  Because  the  King  is  stated 
to  have  felt  for  the  loss  of  his  daughter, 
because  it  is  stated  he  felt  equally  for  Ihe 
loss  of  his  spouse,  and  because  he  felt  for 
the  death — the  sudden  death — of  his  bro- 
ther, I  believe  next  but  two  to  himself  in 
the  family, — ^because  all  these  things  are 
stated  respecting  the  King  which,  if  stated 
of  any  of  his  seventeen  or  eighteen  million 
subjects,  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  be  true,  for  he  would  be  taken 
to  be  a  monster  if  such  events  were  not 
felt,  yet  because  stated  of  the  King  the 
AttoriMy  Oeneral  savs  "No  man  can  be- 
lieve it.  It  must  be  all  irony  and  sar- 
casm. Who  would  think  of  praising  his 
Majesty  for  qualities  of  that  sort  for  which 
any  one  of  his  seventeen  millions  of  his 
subjects  would  be  reckoned  a  monster  if 
he  had  not  P  If  any  man  dare  to  ascribe 
such  feelings  to  his  Majesty  he  must 
be  taken  to  be  guilty  of  one  of  the  most 
indecent  jokes  which  could  by  possibility 
be  passed  off  agftiust  Boyalty."  I,  for  one, 
believe  the  King  to  possess  those  common 
feelings. 

I  shall  say  a  word  or  two  presently  upon 
what  the  Attorney  General  urged  as  con- 
sisting of  irony  and  sarcasm ;  but  I  am 
now  going  to  comment  upon  that  part 


(a)  The  reference  is  to  60  Geo.  9.  and  1  Geo. 
4.  0.  8.  s.  4. 
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npon  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  throw 
any  ridicnle.  And  I  shall  show  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  this  part  of  the 
passage  to  lead  yon  to  suppose  that  the 
anther  was  not  perfectly  sincere  in  what 
he  writes  and  states  :— 

"Besides  the  excruciating  sofferingB  of  his 
a^cuharal  subjects  so  sincerely  deplored  in 
his  late  most  gracious  speech  " 

Were  they  deplored  or  not  P  And  why 
not  sincerely  deplored?  As  my  learned 
friend  the  Common  Sorjeani  justly  asked, 
what  possible  interest,  even  of  caprice, 
can  account  for  the  Kins  not  being  sin- 
cere in  that  passage  of  the  Boyid  speech 
which  has  just  been  read  to  yon  P 

"  Deeply  as  his  Majesty  regrets  the  continued 
depression  of  the  agricultural  interest  ** 

A  direct  reference  is  here  made  to  the 
King's  speech,  which  appears  in  the  body 
of  this  paper — ^I  say  this  paper — a  speech 
known  to  be  delivered  from  the  Throne ; 
npon  which  no  shadow  of  imputation  was 
attached  in  Parliament  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  never  heard  my  learned  friend, 
who  is  so  slow  to  believe  anything  that 
is  written  upon  political  subjects,  espe- 
cially on  one  side  of  the  question,  state 
that  he  had  discovered  there  was  any- 
thing ironical  or  sarcastic  in  that  part 
of  his  Mieyesty's  speech  which  relates  to 
the  deep  regret  he  felt  at  the  continued 
depression  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
£ven  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  you 
believe  that  his  Majesfy  was  not  sincere, 
for  no  man  had  more  reason  to  feel  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  a^cultural  in- 
terest than  his  Majesty's  Mmisiers.    That 


straggle.  You  will  find  his  Majesty  savs,  in 
the  same  speech  from  the  Throne,  'aavert- 
ing  to  these  foreign  affairs : — 

''His  Majesty's  efforts  have  been  unremit- 
tingly exerted  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe." 

Not  the  peace  of  this  cotmtry  with  Eurox>e 
alone  has  been  the  subject  of  his  efforts ; 
but  his  Majesty's  efforts  have  been  nn- 
remittiuffly  exerted  to  preserve  peace  over 
the  whole  of  Europe — to  preserve  peace 
between  the  Frencn  and  Spaniards,  the 
Calmucks  and  Spain,  the  randours  and 
Spain,  the  OossacKS  and  Spain,  the  Croats 
and  Spain.  That  was  the  object  to  which 
his  Majesty's  efforts  had  been  unremit- 
tingly exerted ;  peace  among  all  these  he 
had  endeavoured  to  preserve.  And  though 
he  did  not  succeed  in  it,  his  Majesty  is 
advised  to  state  tiiat  his  efforts  had  l>een 
unremittingly  exerted  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe : — 

"Faithful  to  the  principles  which  he  had 
promulgated  to  the  world  as  constituting  the 
rule  of  his  conduct.  His  Majesty  declined  '* 

Now  observe  this.  If  this  is  not  written 
in  the  very  same  spirit  as  the  TOtssage  I 
have  been  commenting  upon,  I  do  not 
know  what  can  be  written  m  the  spirit  of 
anything  else  :— 

'*  Faithful  to  the  principles  which  his  Majesty 
has  promulgated  to  the  world  as  constituting 
the  rule  of  his  conduct,  his  Majesty  declined 
being  party  to  any  proceedings  at  Verona  " . 

I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  of 
necessity  a  degree  of  reserve  about  this 
language  suited  to  the  solemnity  of  the 


passage 

Then  comes  the  allusion  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent : — 

"The  danger  in  which  the  liberty  of  the 
Spaniards  is  placed  by  Bourbon  pride  and 
Gothic  ferocity.*' 

Had  the  Kingexpressed  no  feeling  upon 
this  subject  P  With  dignity,  with  solem- 
ni^,  no  doubt,  as  became  the  personage 
ana  the  occasion;  not  exactly  in  these 
words;  better  perhaps  for  the  purposes 
of  the  person  who  wrote  this,  and  more 
suited  to  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was 
written.  But  such  feelings  and  senti- 
ments had  been  expressed  in  a  manner 
fitting  the  personage  and  the  time  and  the 
place  of  speaking  them.  I  say  the  very 
same  sentiments  of  reprobation  of  what 
was  going  on  abroad,  and  hope  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue,  and  apprehension  at 
tne  fatal  consequences  which  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  which  I  trust  but  for  the  pre- 
sent^ unhappily  have  been  the  issue  of  that 


he  talks  not  of  '*  Bourbon  pride  and  Gk)thic 
ferocity,"  which  would  have  been  wholly 
unsuitable.  But  he  states  the  very  same 
principle  covered  by  language  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion,  and  those  prin- 
ciples are  neitider  more  nor  less  stated, 
and  ascribed  to  the  King  in  the  alleged 
libel  :— 

''His  Migesly  declined  being  party  to  any 
proceedings  at  Verona  which  could  be  deemed 
an  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain 
on  the  part  of  foreign  powers.  And  his 
Majesty  has  since  used  and  continues  to  use  his 
most  anxious  endeavours  and  good  offices  to 
allay  the  irritation." 

To  allay  the  irritation — 

**  unhappily  subsisting  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  Qovemments,  and  to  avert  if  possible 
the  calamity  of  war  between  France  and 
Spain." 

''Faithful  to   the   principles   of   not  inter- 
fering." 
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Why  P  Not  merely  because  that  inter- 
ference might  involve  this  coontry  in  war, 
bat  his  Majesty  distinctly  states,  for  fear 
that  that  interference  should  give  counte- 
nance to  principles  which  he  abhors  and 
to  proceedings  which  he  not  only  detests 
in  themselves  bnt  of  all  things  dreads— the 
consequence  to  Ehigland  ana  to  Europe,  (a) 
Anxious  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war, 
not  from  this  country,  bat»  he  expressly 
says,  from  Spain  : — 

"  His  Majesty  haa  since  ased  and  continues 
to  use  his  good  offices  to  allay  the  irritation/' 

Not  an  irritation  prevailing  between  Eng- 
land and  France ;  perhaps  none,  I  lament 
to  say,  did  then  prevail.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  say  it  would  have  been  better  if  at  that 
time  it  had  prevailed,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  allaying — 

*'the  irritation  unhappily  subsisting  between 
France  and  Spain," 

— for  the  sake  of  Spain  in  the  first  place, 
France  in  the  next,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  last, 
which  his  Majesty  is  anxious  should  con- 
tinue and  be  maintained.  Now,  let  any 
person  take  tlie  whole  passage  together, 
and  the  occasion  it  was  uttered,  and  the 
personage  who  uttered  it ;  and  making  an 
allowance  for  the  difference  of  the  stations, 
public  and  private,  the  publication  in  ques- 
tion, going  upon  what  mif^ht  be  supposed 
to  be  the  private  sentiments  of  a  man's 
heart,  and  the  Eang*8  speech  stating  the 
same  sentiments  under  the  veil  of  decorum 
and  State  language,— I  say  any  man  who 
reads  the  two  statements  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  one  states  not  only  a  sen- 
timent which  is  consistent  with  the  other, 
but  identically  the  same.  Therefore,  I 
have  a  right  to  argue  that,  because  in 
those  two  material  passages  in  question 
no  doubt  whatever  can  exist  that  the 
meaning  ascribed  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  this  publication  of  scorn,  irony,  and 
sarcasm  is  wholly  unfounded.  I  have  a 
right  to  infer,  if  doubt  exists  with  respect 
to  other  parts  of  the  publication,  that  that 
doubt  will  be  resolved  by  taking  them  to 
be  conformable  to  the  meaning  not  denied 
to  be  true,  that  the  other  three  or  four 
parts  will  be  read  by  you  in  the  plain, 
the  obvious,  consistent  sense  in  whicn  any 
man  who  reads  them  without  the  benefit 
of  ray  learned  friend's  comments  would 
undoubtedly  take  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  say  even  with  respect  to 
those  other  parts  of  the  passage  about 
which  some  doubts  have  been  raised  by 

(a)  See  Brougham's  speech  on  "  the  Ne- 
gotiations relati\e  to  Spain,"  Hansard,  April 
30,  1823  ;  Stapleton's  Political  Life  of  Canning, 
1,316. 


my  learned  friend,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  supposed  to  exist.    Observe  also 
that  even  if  they  were  doubtful  you  have 
no  right  to  como  to  that  conclusion  whicb 
you  are  asked  to  come  to  by  the  Attorney 
Chneral.     I  deprecate  the  possibility  of 
an  Englishman's  liberty  or  any  the  mean- 
est of  his  rights  being  put  at  stake  by 
language  so  perverted  as  this  has  been. 
You  are  to  talce  it  in  the  sense  in  which 
an  ordinarv  man  would  read  it,  leaning 
to  that  side  which  is  most  favourable  to 
the  party  now  sought  to  be  condemned  by 
your  verdict ;  not  calling  in  aid  of  your 
construction     circumstances     and    ideas 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  passage  ;  not 
calling  to  your  notice  whether  this  paper 
is  to  be  found  on  the  one  side  of  politics 
or  on  the  other,  though  it  is  nonsensical 
enough  to  talk  about  a  paper  taking  this 
or  that  side  of  politics  which  had  only 
come  to   its    seventeenth   number.      My 
learned  friend  has  set  me  right  upon  a 
material  fact.    I  have  been  all  along  ar- 
guing as  though  Mr.  Harvey  had  been  the 
proprietor  of  this  paper   from  the  first. 
It  appears  by  the  afildavit  that  he  had 
entered  upon  it  only  four  numbers  before. 
Then  only  see  the  danger  of  gathering 
circumstances  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  compass,  and  from  every  quarter  to 
which  fancy  and  ingenuity  would  direct 
vou.     Only   see   the  danger  to   a   man's 
liberty  and  to  property.      See    the   infi- 
nite risk  to  the    orderly  administration 
of  justice,  which  ought  to  proceed  with 
regularity  and.by  fixed  rules  and  forms,  and 
not  be  made  liable  to  caprices.     Instead  of 
taking  the  thing  by  itself  or  taking  with 
it  what  may  be  found  in  the  saiT\e  pub- 
lication, you  are  to  be  arguing  upon  it 
because  the  Attorney  General  chooses  to 
say  that  as  this  comes  from  the   quar- 
ter it  does  it  is  not  likely  to  be   other- 
wise than  ironical.    For  this  is  at    the 
bottom    of   it    all,   though  we   may  not 
hear  of  it  in  reply.    This  is  at  the  bottom 
of  what  my  learned  friend  would  be  at 
with  you.    This  is  what  he  means.     He 
meant  to  say  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey ^  a  gentleman 
very  well  known  for  his  political   prin- 
ciples here  and  elsewhere,  from  what  he 
did  out  of  Parliament,  and  from  what  ho 
did  in   Parliament — and    from    my   own 
pei'sonal  knowledge  of  his  conduct  while 
there,  I  can  take  upon  myself  to  state  he 
did  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  he  made 
a   little  inroad  upon  the  practice  of  ex 
officio  informations  of  which  Mr.  Harvey 
knows  rather  more  than  either  of  us  now 
addressing  you.    I  say  this  is  not  the  safe 
rule  upon  which  you  ought  to  go.     You 
are  to  look  at  the  thing  without  any  in- 
sinuation upon  the  man  who  is    to  be 
answerablo  for  his  conduct,  and  least  of 
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all  are  von  to  look  at  any  fanciful  topics 
of  whicn  you  have  seen  a  sample  in  the 
opening,  and  of  which  no  donbl  yon  will 
have  the  balk  in  reply.  But  I  call  upon 
yon  to  take  the  paper  which  yon  are 
to  constrae  by  itself,  and  construe  the 
doubtful  parts,  if  there  be  any,  with  the 
plain  and  certain  parts  of  which  I  have 
showed  you  there  are  some,  and  then 
come  to  these  doubtful  parts,  as  I  shall 
do  before  I  finish  my  observations;  and 
I  call  upon  you  to  construe  this,  sup- 
posing it  was  all  doubtful,  with  a  mind 
leaning  towards  a  favourable  construc- 
tion, towards  that  which  is  a  charitable 
coDstruction — but  above  all  not  to  go  from 
the  paper  to  the  owner,  or  from  the 
paper  even  to  the  author,  if  you  could 
discover  him — and  there  is  no  supposition 
who  the  author  is — nor  from  the  paper  to 
the  proprietor,  and,  last  of  all,  to  go  be- 
yond the  paper,  author,  and  owner,  to 
fancies,  to  certain  political  opinions,  to 
certain  party  consiaerations,  certain  dif- 
ferences in  public  opinion,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  late  lamentable 
proceedings,  pjroducing  a  source  of  mis- 
chief at  the  time  and  deep  and  lasting 
shame  to  the  country  and  the  Government 
for  ever  and  ever  after.  All  these  con- 
siderations you  are  to  lay  out  of  your 
view,  and  to  give  that  interpretation 
vrhich  the  fair  words  themselves  taken 
singly  entitle  you  to  do.  I  do  not  say 
I  (ml  upon  you  so  to  do,  for  you  must 
lean  towards  it.  You  must  wish,  from 
the  nature  of  this  indiscreet  proceeding 
you  must  be  anxious,  to  give  that  inter- 
pretation to  the  publication  in  qjuestion 
which  I  say  ought  to  be  given  to  it ;  and 
because  you  can  do  it,  I  call  upon  you  to 
do  it. 

Then,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  if  there 
IS  no  inconsistency,  if  there  is  nothing 
destructive  in  the  passage  to  this  con- 
struction, if  you  can  plainly  read  those 
passages  over  in  which  his  Majesty  is 
praised,  and  justly  praised,  for  having  the 
feelings  of  our  common  nature,  then  I  say 
my  case  is  closed,  and  my  work  is  done, 
and  you  must  acquit  my  client.  I  do  say 
seriously  that  a  man  may  without  any 
irony,  and  without  the  least  exaggeration, 
ascribe  to  the  Monarch  those  feelings 
which  are  not  only  natural  and  common 
to  us  all  but,  in  lus  situation,  were  pecu- 
liarly excited  by  the  events  here  alluded 
to,  and  which  he  must  have  deeply  and 
poignantly  felt,  if  possessed  of  any  feeling 
at  all.  I  say  nothing  with  respect  to  the 
loss  of  the  I>uke  of  Kent,  or  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  but  I  come  at  once  to  that 
which  may  be  thought  a  difficulty — that 
which  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
Cfeneral  thinks  is  the  difficulty  in  the 
case.    Now  the  fact  is  that  the  ICing  did 


feel  for  the  loss  of  his  late  Consort.  Then 
why  is  it  to  be  said  that  it  is  ironical? 
If  her  Majesty  had  happily  been  still 
alive,  and  preserved  mercifully  to  her 
friends  and  the  country,  and  not  fallen  a 
victim  ro  fchose  foul  machinations  and 
persecutions  of  which  those  persons  who 
institute  these  ex  officio  informations  know 
more  than  myself;  if  that  last  calamity 
had  been  spared  to  the  country,  and  that 
UlustriouB  individual  had  still  lived  and 
if,  together  with  her  life  having  been 
preserved  and,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued persecutions,  as  it  is  possible  would 
have  been,  the  great  spirit  of  resistance  to 
that  persecution,  and  what  my  learned 
friend  no  doubt  would  call  a  factious 
feeling  in  the  people  of  this  country — if 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  had  existed, 
then  undoubtedly  any  observations  might 
have  been  deemed  ironical — might  have 
been  denied  to  be  sincere — ^might  have 
been  taken  to  be  scorn — might  have  been 
held  indecorous — which  might  have  im- 

gated  an  afl'ectionate  regard  to  his  Royal 
onsort.  But  when  death  had  closed  all 
avenues  to  such  feelings,  to  allow  them 
to  survive  the  grave  itself  a  man  must  be 
a  monster.  The  more  deeply  and  stronger 
they  existed  before  in  any  well-regulated 
heajii,  in  any  ordinary  naturally  regulated 
mind,  the  less  they  could  be  supposed  to 
prevail  now ;  though  hated  and  persecuted 
before,  yet  when  death  has  closed  the 
scene,  lamented  indeed  she  must  be, 
unless  the  party  in  question  was  a  brute 
beast. 

Then,  gentlemen,  to  say  that  he  who 
imputes  to  any  man  those  ordinary  alter- 
nations of  hatred  and  love — I  even  will  put 
the  words  as  strong  as  my  learned  friend 

E leases — must  in  this  be  speaking  falsely, 
ypocritically,  sarcastically,  and  ironically 
is  to  do  one  thing— either  to  show  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  human  heart, 
or  to  betray  the  most  culpable  and  inde- 
corous disrespect  to  the  character  of  his 
Majesty  himself.  I  admit  that  there  was 
very  little  love  in  this  case.  I  admit  that 
an  affectionate  regard  on  either  part  had 
long  since  departed  out  of  these  illus- 
trious persons.  Grod  forbid  that  J  should 
now  say  one  word  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  into  the  causes  of  those  feelings ! 
I  pass  the  topic  over  entirely.  G-od  knows 
I  have  no  great  temptation  to  enter  into 
it.  But  1  at  once  aomit  that  my  learned 
friend  may  make  what  use  he  pleases  in 
his  reply  of  that  affection  stated  to  exist 
between  the  parties.  I  admit  that,  if  she 
had  continued  alive,  to  impute  that  affec- 
tion might  fairly  have  exposed  the  author 
to  a  suspicion  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  But 
I  call  upon  you  to  look  at  this  marked  dis- 
tinction which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
that  which  my  learned   friend  has  not 
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hitherto  made,  bnt  which  he  ^^tJ^  ^V^7 
meke,  the  gist  of  his  argnment.  The  grave 
had  closed  npon  the  object  of  maltreatment 
aDddialike ;  Isaj  the  object  of  maltreatment 
by  some  persons  abont  the  King  and  around 
the  Kin^ ;  dislike  I  will  not  say — ^aliena- 
tion I  will  say— on  the  part  of  his  Majesty 
himself.  To  suppose  any  such  feeling 
existed  after  deatn  had  for  ever  separated 
the  object  from  his  yiew  would  be  running 
into  a  conclusion  which  I  cannot  impute 
to  the  person  of  his  Migesty.  I  naye 
mentioned  this  topic  with  reluctance,  and 
upon  it  I  will  say  no  more.  So  much, 
gentlemen,  for  the  probability  and  for  the 
nkelihood  that  his  Majesty  does  possess 
the  ordinary  feelings  of  human  nature. 

A  fact  has  been  stated  to  you,  eentle- 
meu,  by  my  learned  friend  to  wnich  I 
cannot  of  my  own  knowledge  testify, 
haying  been  absent  on  professional  en- 
gagements in  the  north  at  the  time  it 
occurred.  But  my  learned  friend  has 
stated  to  you  the  sentiments  which  were 
publicly  announced  as  being  entertained 
Dy  the  King  upon  the  communication  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  mournful  eyent 
to  which  I  haye  just  alluded.  It  was 
stated  by  the  Minister  of  that  day  thai 
he  expressed  his  grief  and  sorrow  upon 
the  occasion ;  and  this  was  stated  with  a 
sincerity  that  those  who  heard  and  were 
in  the  constant  habit  of  hearing  the  testi- 
mony of  that  noble  Lord,  now  no  more, (a) 
always  credited  it — for  I  will  yenture  to 
say  that  no  man  who  oyer  heard  him, 
whateyer  might  be  his  party  connexions 
or  political  feelings,  eyer  entertained  a 
wish  to  doubt  it.  He  stated  publicly  that 
the  communication  of  the  painful  occur- 
rence was  receiyed  by  his  Majesty  with 
such  expressions  of  ^ief  and  sorrow  as 
are  here  ascribed  to  him,  and  more  which 
cannot  be  fairly  ^thered  from  the  use  of 
these  words,  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  and 
I  should  be  taking  a  most  unnecessary 
trouble  were  I  to  attempt  to  conyiuce  you 
when  it  is  said,  that  the  daughter  and  con- 
sort were  ''equally  dear,"  oeing  coupled 
not  with  anything  which  goes  to  describe 
the  state  of  ihe  King's  mind  during  the 
Queen's  lifetime,  you  must  take  it  with 
reference  to  the  grief  at  her  loss  ;  to 
describe  which  the  expression  ''equally 
dear  "  is  introduced  into  the  passage.  And 
then  what  can  it  mean  but  this  P  When 
the  Queen  died  former  affection  returned ; 
later  scenes  lost  their  interest ;  there  was 
an  end  of  the  estrangement  and  alienation 
which  had  unhappiTjr  separated  the  two 
illustrious  parties  auring  life ;  his  Majesty 
felt  with  the  common  heart  of  our  nature, 
and  folt  as  any  other  man  in  such  cir- 

(a)  Lord  CasUereagh,  who  died  12  Aagnst 
1822. 


onmstanceSf  if  he  were  a  man^  must  of 
necessity  feeL 

Gentlemen,  I  ought  to  apologise  to  you 
for  haying  dletained  you  so  long.  But  I 
feel  a  peculiar  anxiety  in  the  present  case. 
I  am  quite  certain  tnat  we  can  no  longer 
continue  placed  aboye  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  as  we  are  yery  prone  to 
flatter  ourselyes  we  are,  in  respect  of  our 
ciyil  and  religious  liberties,  except  through 
the  exertions  of  eentlemen  placed  in  your 
situation.  I  wiU  not  go  to  the  common 
topic  which  my  learned  friend  sedulously 
warned  me  of  a  free  press,  although  I 
think  that  is  an  excellent  topic.  But  why 
does  my  learned  friend  think  that  that 
topic  belongs  to  our  side  of  the  bar  any 
more  than  to  his,  for  we,  I  am  sure,  who 
generally  appear  for  defendants  ai^  not 
more  layish  in  the  use  of  it  than  himself? 
For  my  own  part,  I  honestly  confess  I 
neyer  near  the  word  used  without  some 
little  feeling  of  alarm ;  for  when  I  hear  a 

fanegyric  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press 
generally  hear  it  followed  by  askmg  a 
jury  for  a  yerdict  against  an  indiyidual 
for  hayine  dared  to  express  his  honest 
opinions  through  the  medium  of  the  press. 
And  in  another  place,  which  hero  shall  be 
nameless,  its  eulogy  is  generally  followed 
by  a  call  for  some  statote  or  some  half 
dozen  of  statutes  to  curb  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Therefore,  I  had  rather  hear 
nothing  of  it.  We  praise  our  free  press, 
and  we  may  praise  and  congratulate  our- 
selyes upon  the  possession  of  that  ines- 
timable blessing  which  others  do  not 
possess ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  those  who 
make  such  pharisaical  use  of  the  term 
"freedom  of  the  press"  we  bless  Gtod 
that  we  are  not  as  other  nations  are, 
because  they  haye  no  free  press  at  all, 
and  we  haye  one  which  is  free  to  all  licen- 
tiousness on  the  one  side,  though  by  no 
means  permitted  to  be  free  on  the  other. 
This,  howeyer,  I  know,  that,  without  honest 
jealousy,  and  without  juries  who  besides 
their  honesty  will  bring  with  them  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  a  manly  zealous 
feeling,  free  it  cannot  continue  but  for 
the  purposes  of  mischief.  It  will  be  free 
onlj  for  the  licentiousness  of  the  Court, 
as  it  is  now  flourishing  under  that  license 
with  impunity,  with  security,  with  protec- 
tion, with  encouragement,  with  patronage. 
But  it  will  not  be  free  for  the  people,  and 
they  will  find  out  that  there  are  countries 
superior  to  themselyes ;  and  that  coimtries 
where  it  exists  not  at  all,  either  to  do  mis- 
chief  to  thepeople,  or  to  support  a  Court, 
are  better  ofl^than  ourselyes.  I  look  to  you, 
gentlemen,  this  day  to  preyent  so  lament- 
able a  consummation.  I  look  to  you  by 
your  yerdict  to  discountenance  prosecu- 
tions such  as  these.  I  am  ^aa  to  be 
before  a  jury  of  any  part  of  England  to 
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uTve  this  matter,  but  pecnliarly  rejoiced 
to  De  before  a  jury  of  liondon.  Sorely  it 
is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We  are  in 
London,  and  yon  represent  that  famous 
city,  the  cradle  of  English  liberty,  where 
the  sacred  ohai^  was  watched  over  by 
patriots,  your  immortal  ancestors,  with 
more  than  a  parent's  anxiety;  those  pa« 
triots  who  in  after  life  did  not  hesitate 
to  lay  down  their  own  lives  to  preserve 
onrs.  And  yon  I  know  this  day  will  act 
np  to  those  principles  which  those  prede- 
cessors of  yours,  and  possibly  your  very 
forefathers,  hare  hanaed  down  to  you, 
and  you  will  stiffmatise  by  ydur  yerdict 
an  attemnt  to  deal  out,  I  cannot  say, 
eyen-handed  justice  in  political  prosecu- 
tions of  this  nature. 

Bb?lt. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral:  May  it  please 
your  Lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
eyerything  that  consummate  ability,  great 
talents,  and  splendid  eloquence  can  effect 
for  defendants  has  been  done  upon  the 
present  occasion.  But  notwithstanding 
the  yery  brilliant  display  you  have  iust 
witnessed,  I  feel  perfectly  conHdent  that, 
when  your  minds  are  brought  back  to  the 
consideration  of  the  real  question  before 
you,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  I 
say,  I  feel  perfect  confidence  that  in  ad- 
dressing, as  I  now  do,  a  juiy  of  enlightened 
Englishmen,  acting,  as  I  know  they  will 
act,  according  to  the  solemn  obligation 
they  haye  taken  upon  them — I  say  I  am 
confident  tiiat  the  result  will  be  that 
which  I  haye  anticipated,  and  different 
indeed  from  that  to  which  my  learned 
friends  haye  endeayoured  to  lead  you. 
Gentlemen,  I  agree  with  my  learned 
friend  who  addressed  you  last  as  to  that 
which  he  has  eulogpsed  and  which  I  knew 
he  would  eulogise,  though  he  affected  to 
avoid  it.  I  knew  it  would  be  the  winding- 
up  topic  of  his  speech — the  liberty  of  the 
press.  I  say  I  agree  with  him  that  un- 
doubtedly that  liMrty  depends  on  a  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  mscharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  jury  of  the  country.  Upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  ask  no  verdict  at 
your  hands,  if  upon  a  calm  consideration 
of  the  article  before  you,  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  it  bears  the  character,  and 
has  the  tendency,  which  I  ascribe  to  it. 
And  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  my 
learned  fHends,  I  think  even  by  their 
own  speeches,  I  can  prove  to  you  that 
they  thems^es  feel  it  deserves  the 
character  which  this  information  ascribes 
to  it. 

One  word,  gentlemen,  and  one  word 
only,  with  respect  to  myself.  My  learned 
friend  Mr.  Brougha/m  chooses  to  think 
that  I  reserved  for  my  reply  some  obser- 


vations upon  one  of  the  individuals  who 
is  a  defendant  in  this  cause,  and  to  drae 
him  before  you  in  reply,  although  I  had 
made  no  observation  upon  him  in  my 
opening.  Gentlemen,  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  were  I  to  be  guilty  of  such  con- 
duct. Of  Mr.  Hwrvey  I  said  nothing  in 
my  opening,  and  I  shall  say  nothing  of 
him  in  my  reply.  I  assure  you  I  knew 
not  who  was  the  proprietor  or  the  printer 
and  publisher  of  this  paper  at  the  time  I 
determined  to  bring  tnom  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  a  paper  I  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  till  brought  under  my  official 
notice ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Harvey  being  the 

Eroprietor,  I  was  ecjnally  ignorant  till  I 
ad  made  up  my  mind  to  prosecute  the 
publishers  and  printers  of  that  which  I 
consider  to  be  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel. 
Mv  learned  friend  said — ^perhaps  sarcasti- 
call^,  bot  I  trust  he  gives  me  credit — that 
I  did  not  select  this  paper  because  of  its 
peculiar  political  principles.  I  knew  no- 
thing of  the  paper  or  of  the  proprietor  of 
it  until  the  libel  was  brought  under  my 
notice.  Nor  did  I  then  proceed  with  that 
haste  which  the  CofMnon  Serjeant  attri- 
butes to  me,  but  after  mature  deliberation, 
and  after  weighing  well  the  article  in  my 
mind,  not  for  a  week  only,  though  that 
makes  no  difference.  You  will  find  uiat  the 
paper  was  published  on  the  9th  and  the 
mformation  was  not  filed  until  the  25th  of 
February.  But  give  me  leave  to  say  that, 
if  I  was  satisfied  this  was  a  libel,  and  that 
such  libels  ought  to  be  suppressed,  if  in 
my  judguient  X  thouffht  that  was  the  case, 
the  sooner  it  could  oe  brought  before  a 
jury  of  the  country  the  better.  That  it 
has  not  boon  brought  before  you  earlier 
has  not  been  owing  to  me.  It  has  been 
brought  before  you  upon  as  early  a  day  as 
the  other  business  of  the  Court  would 
possibly  admit.  So  much  for  my  personal 
conduct  in  bringing  forward  this  prose* 
cntion. 

As  to  m}r  discretion,  gentlemen,  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  exercised  it. 
I  never  knew  a  prosecution  of  this  de- 
scription brought  by  an  Attorney  Oeneral 
that  was  not  arraigned  as  unwise  and  in- 
discreet. Therefore,  I  fully  expected  that 
mj  discretion  would  be  arraigned  for 
bringing  this  before  you.  For  that  I 
alone  must  answer,  and  I  shall  not  refer 
to  my  learned  friends  to  know  what  paper 
or  what  publication  shall  or  shall  not  be 
brought  oefore  the  countiy.  I  can  look 
back  upon  mv  conduct  since  I  have  un- 
worthily filled  the  situation  I  have  done, 
especially  considering  the  times,  and  ap« 
peal  to  you  whether  I  have  shown  any 
disposition  or  desire  to  abridge  the  liberly 
of  free  discussion,  the  pride  of  all  who 
have  respect  for  the  mterests  of  the 
country  and  its  constitution.    But,  gentle- 
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men,  another  observation  is  mado.    "  Why  | 
proaecnte  this  P    Yon  ehonld  have  prose- 
cated  many  others.    This  is  not  the  only 

Eaper  in  which  these  reports  were  circn- 
kted."  If  that  amounts  to  anything  ii> 
amounts  to  this:  I  am  not  to  prosecute 
one  paper,  but  the  whole.  I  was  not 
aware  of  any  other  paper  but  this  which 
contained  such  a  slanderous  statement. 
When  I  come  to  comment  upon  this  pub- 
lication, you  will  see  how  vain  and  futile 
are  all  the  observations  made  upon  it  by 
my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side. 
They  almost  admit — indeed,  when  I  say 
they  have  almost  admitted,  I  might  say 
they  have  admitted  in  terms — that  this 
was  a  fabrication.  They  admit  it  to  have 
been  fabricated.  They  acknowledge  it  to 
be  falsehood.  But  thejr  sav  rumours  had 
been  afloat — and  that  is  all  they  say  in 
vindication  of  its  appearance— and  that 
there  was  no  pretence  for  stating  that  the 
King  was  afflicted  in  the  way  which  this 
paper  states  him  to  have  been.  But, 
gentlemen,  does  this  paper  state  it  as  a 
rumour  P  Is  it  said  to  be  collected  from 
other  papers  for  the  purpose  of  being 
circulatea  in  this  Sunday  Times?  What 
do  they  set  out  withP  ''Latest  intelli- 
gence "  ;  and  then  what  do  they  say  P 
Not  that  they  learn  from  reports  received 
from  Brighton,  not  from  such  particular 
information ;  but  they  say : — 

"  It  is  from  authority  we  speak  when  with 
sorrow  we  inform  our  readers  (as  we  think  It 
our  duty  to  do)  that  the  King  not  only  still 
continues  to  be  confined  to  his- chamber," 

They  not  only  say  that — 

*'  but  that  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  are  of 
too  serious  a  nature  to  admit  of  his  medical 
attendants  being  able  to  say  when  their  Royal 
X)aiient  will  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  show 
himself  to  his  anxious  and  afflicted  subjects.*' 

First  of  all  they  say  it  is  upon  autho- 
rity ;  they  state  it  "  from  authority."  Oh  ! 
says  my  learned  friend,  the  Common  Ser- 
jeant,  "authority  in  a  newspaper  means 
nothing  at  all "  ;  it  means  notning  more 
than  this,  that  rumours  and  rep6rts  were 
a  sufficient  ground  for  a  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  to  state  auytning  as  upon 
*•  autnority."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
present  day  —  that  a  public  rumour  re- 
specting the  King's  health,  a  circumstance 
of  so  much  importance,  as  Mr.  Brouaha/m 
has  so  ably  described  to  yon,  not  only  to 
the  Government,  but  to  all  his  subjects, 
a  mere  rumour,  is  sufficient  to  entitle  a 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  to  state  that 
as  a  fact  which  is  asserted  of  his  Majesty 
in  this  article,  although  the  author  of  the 
paper,  whoever  he  may  be  (having  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Harvey  is  the 
author),  here  positively  states  that  it  is 


not  from  rumour  but  from  "authority" 
that  he  states  it.  But  how  does  he  go  onp 
He  8ay« : — 

"  But  far  from  approving  this  desceptious  kind 
of  policy,  which  only  ensures  a  more  violent 
shock  whenever  the  real  truth  of  the  case  shall 
appear,  we  deem  it  much  the  wiser  way  to  use 
on  such  unhappy  occasions  the  language  of  fact 
and  reality.  Therefore,  we  are  as  desirous  of 
communicating,  as  others  are  of  concealing,  the 
melancholy  troth  that  the  King's  disorder  is  of 
an  hereditary  description." 

Why,  gentlemen,  it  seeihs  that  other 
persons  were  anxious  to  conceal  this,  and 
not  desirous  to  propagate  it.  Not  to  pro- 
pagate whatP  To  propagate  that  which 
they  knew  upon  inquiry  was  not  the  fact ; 
but  the  publisher  of  this  paper  and  the 
author  or  the  article  state  it  as  a  fact. 
They  communicate  it,  not  as  a  rumour. 
They  put  it  forward,  not  as  a  report,  but 
as  a  fact  that  has  been  ascertained :  we 
state  it  "  from  authority  " ;  an  authority 
which  rested  upon  notning  according  to 
the  admission  of  my  learned  friends  them- 
selves; resting  only  upon  rumours  and 
reports,  such  rumours  and  reports  as  Mr. 
Brougham  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to 
contradict,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  their 
falsehood. 

When,  gentlemen,  was  the  paper  pub- 
lished P  Much  advantage  has  been  taken  by 
my  learned  friends  of  the  speech  delivered 
upon  the  opening  of  Parliament.  That 
speech  was  delivered  by  the  Commissioners 
only  five  days  before  the  publishing  of  the 
paper.  They  knew  therefore  four  days 
before  this  paper  appeared  that  his  Ma- 
jesty, through  his  Commissioners,  had 
been  performing  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  solemn  acts  of  his  Grovem- 
ment.  His  Parliament  had  been  assem- 
bled. He  had,  by  the  speech  delivered  by 
his  Commissioners  (not  being  able  to  at- 
tend in  person  in  consequence  of  indis- 
position), deplored  the  state  of  the  country, 
not  only  with  respect  to  its  internal,  but 
the  external,  state  of  the  country.  Yet  this 
man  has  the  impudence  and  malignity  to 
publish  a  paragraph  propagating  a  notion 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  labouring  under 
this  complaint,  which  not  only  would  have 
incapacitated  him  from  exercising  those 
functions  which  the  order  of  the  State 
imposes  upon  him,  but  would  have  made 
it  treasonable  in  those  who  made  him 
execute  such  an  act,  while  labouring 
under  that  malady.  My  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Broughamh,  with  a  dexterity  which  he 
attributes  to  me,  but  of  which  I  possess 
none,  and  talents  to  bring  before  you  a 
case  like  this  to  which  I  make  no  pre- 
tence, has  most  skilfully  passed  over  the 
commencement  of  this  bbel,  and  inge- 
niously contrives  to  convince  you  that  my 
case  rests  entirely  upon  that  of  which  he 
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has  attempted  to  give  an  explanation.  I 
tmst  I  shall  satisfy  yon,  and  any  other 
reasonable  man,  that  not  only  that,  bat 
the  remaining  part  of  this  article  is  no- 
thing bat  sarcasm  and  irony,  that  it  is  so 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Bnt  my 
learned  friend  very  artfnlly  passes  over 
that  part  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  my  proposition,  in  which  I 
know  I  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  high 
authority  who  presides,  is,  that  to  state  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  stated  here  that  his 
Majesiy  is  labouring  under  this  malady, 
is  itself  a  libel ;  because  it  has  a  tendency 
to  beget  saspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  as  to  the  acts  of  the  Gro- 
vemment,  and  holds  out  that  the  King's 
Ministers  had  had  the  audacity  to  carry 
on  the  Gk)vernment  in  his  name  when  he 
was  in  a  state  of  incapacity  to  perform 
the  functions  which  the  Constitution  has 
thrown  upon  him.  Therefore,  with  re- 
spect to  that  part  of  the  publication  to 
which  my  learned  friends  nave  confined 
their  addresses  to  you,  if  that  part  were 
shut  out,  no  man  can  doubt  that  the  other 
part  is  a  libel  which  ought  not  to  be  tole- 
rated. Is  it  to  be  tolerated  that  publica- 
tions of  articles  of  this  description,  sup- 
ported upon  nothing  but  rumours  without 
foundation,  by  which  the  Kingdom  is  to 
be  convulsed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
that  his  Majesty  was  labouring  under  an 
incapacity  which  on  a  former  occasion 
excited  such  general  feeling — is  that  to  be 
endured  P  Whatever  licence  you  feel  dis- 
posed to  indulge  to  the  proprietors  of  di- 
urnal or  weekly  papers,  you  will  never  by 
your  verdict  say  that  rumour  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  proprietor  of  any  paper  to 
publish  calumny  aud  slander  upon  any 
man  whether  high  or  low,  especially  upon 
the  illustrious  individual  who  fills  the 
highest  situation  in  the  Kingdom. 

But,  gentlemen,  where  is  the  evidence 
of  these  rumours  having  existed,  as  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Brotighain  says,  from 
one  end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  other  P  I 
ask  you,  as  men  who  are  to  judge  upon 
your  oaths  between  the  prosecutor  and 
the  defendants,  does  this  paper  affect  to 
give  it  as  mere  report  ?  Tney  give  it  as  a 
positive  fact  u])on  **  authority  " ;  and  I 
nave  the  admission  of  my  learned  friend 
himself  that  that  authority,  if  any,  they 
had  was  false ;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
publishing  that,  upon  rumour,  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  country  were  materi- 
ally concerned.  It  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  editor  of  a  paper  ought  to  have  taken 
all  the  means  m  his  power  to  ascertain, 
whether  what  he  so  stated  was  truth  or 
not.  I  say  it  was  a  libel  upon  his  Majesty 
and  upon  thofee  who  conducted  the  affairs 
of  Gk>vomment.  The  Parliament  was  sit- 
ting, and  pabUc  business  going  on,  with 


a  King  who  was  incapacitated  from  per- 
forming the  high  functions  entrusted  to 
him! 

But  then,  gentlemen,  we  have  another 
excuse,  for  the  defendants  are  driven  to 
great  straits  in  this  case.  My  learned 
friend  the  .  Common  Serjeant  has  endea- 
voured to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
Srinter  and  publisher  of  this  paper  and 
[r.  Harvey;  and  Mr.  Brotigham,  by  the 
most  extraordinary  proposition  I  ever 
heard,  has  endeavoured  to  satisfy  a  jury 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  public  paper  i^ 
not  liable  for  what  appears  in  it.  If  not, 
let  us  not  allege  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  vain  have  we  the  names  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  printer  of  the  paper  given 
to  the  public,  when  by  concealing  the 
author  they  are  not  to  be  answerable  for 
the  articles  that  appear.  Nay,  more,  a 
proprietor  for  the  first  time  disclaims  his 
responsibility  for  that  which  is  considered 
as  the  leading  article,  on  which  the  cha- 
racter and  the  profits  of  the  paper  depend. 
Either  he  writes  himself  or  employs 
another ;  then  comes  forward  my  learned 
friend,  and  says  that  the  person  who  is 
the  author  ought  to  be  responsible,  and 
he  who  receives  the  profit  of  it  is  to  go 
scot  free.  Because  1  was  not  charged 
with  being  the  author  I  am  not  to  be  held 
liable !  Still,  says  Mr.  Brougluim,  finding 
that  he  could  not  carry  his  proposition  so 
far,  if  it  is  a  palpable  and  plain  libel, 
which  no  man  can  mistake,  I  admit  he  is 
liable.  If  so,  he  is  answerable  for  every- 
thing which  in  a  court  of  law  shall  be 
adjudged  a  libel,  whether  it  shall  be  that 
which  my  learned  friend  shall  put  his 
finger  upon  and  pronounce  a  libel,  or  that 
which  a  jury  of  the  country  shall  pro* 
nounce  to  be  a  libel.  Therefore  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  Mr.  Chapman  is  the 
author,  but  whether  the  article  I  have 
brought  before  you  is  not  a  libel.  If  so, 
Mr.  Cha/pmany  as  the  printer,  and  Mr.  Ha/t' 
vey,  as  the  proprietor,  are  equally  liable, 
and  I  am  entitled  to  a  verdict  at  your 
hands  as  if  I  had  the  real  writer  before 
you.  I  only  mention  these  topics  to  show 
the  shifts  to  which  my  learned  friends 
are  driven.  They  know  that  they  cannot 
sustain  in  a  court  of  justice  that  such  an 
article  is  not  a  libel ;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  endeavoured  to  get  their  clients  off* 
by  stating  that  one  is  the  printer  and 
publisher  and  the  other  the  proprietor, 
but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
author. 

Let  me,  gentlemen,  then  come  to  that 
which  is  the  only  question  in  the  cause.  Is 
this  or  is  it  not  that  which  I  characterise  it 
to  be,  a  foul,  malignant,  and  mischievous 
libel  P  Does  it  not  impute  to  the  King 
the  malady  which  I  say  it  does  P  The 
Common  Serjeaait,  with  a  frankness  that 
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became  him,  feeling  he  could  not  extri- 
cate himself  from  that  difficulty,  says  the 
Attorney  QeneraX  need  not  have  laTOured 
that.  I  admit  it  is  so.  Then,  gentlemen, 
mj  first  proposition  is  established,  that 
here  is  a  false  and  scandalous  imputation, 
holding  out  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  that 
at  that  time  his  Majesty  was  insane.  In 
what  way  is  it  held  outP  Undoubtedly 
in  an  artful  manner,  but  not  in  a  manner 
that  can  deceive  any  candid  mind  which 
applies  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
article  before  you. 

M.J  learned  friend  said  that  J  made  an 
admission  that  because  the  malady  was 
oftentimes  of  an  hereditary  description 
therefore  it  was  jnrobable  his  Majesty 
might  be  afflicted  with  it.  I  admitted  no 
Bucn  thing.  But  what  I  said  was  this:  that 
if  such  a  thing  were  mentioned  of  the 
family  of  any  man  in  private  life,  where 
such  a  malady  had  existed,  from  the  cha- 
racter which  that  disorder  is  known 
sometimes  to  take,  it  would  be  a  most 
cruel  aspersion,  and  still  more  so  to 
make  such  an  assertion  of  the  Monarch 
upon  the  Throne,  whose  yenerable  fiftther 
had  undoubtedly  been  so  afflicted.  Mr. 
Brougham  has  said  that  when  such  a 
complaint  has  once  appeared  in  a  family 
it  may  appear  again.  1  belieye,  with  the 
exception  of  the  late  King,  neither  his 
father  nor  his  grandfather  King  George 
the  Second,  nor  any  member  of  that  illus- 
trious family  has  shown  the  least  taint  of 
such  a  description.  But,  gentlemen,  if 
they  have  or  not,  what  right  had  any 
editor  of  a  public  paper  to  play  upon  the 
feelines  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  say  his 
disorder  was  of  that  descripytion  P  I  say 
this  clearly  points  out  what  the  nature  of 
the  disorder  was  supposed  to  be,  which  is 
more  clearly  made  out  by  the  remainder 
of  the  article. 

But  then,  say  my  learned  friends,  what 
an  extraordinary  interpretation  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  giyes  to  the  concluding  part 
tills  the  passage !  And  then,  with  more  of 
wit  than  truth,  they  say,  I  disclaim  on 
the  part  of  the  Kin^  all  the  feelings  which 
are  attributed  to  him  in  this  paper.  Of 
what  does  irony  consist  but  in  stating 
that  which  is  truth,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
eyeryone  must  know  the  writer  never 
meant  to  ascribe  those  virtues  which  are 
here  enumerated  to  his  Maiesty  P  No  man 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Brottgham  what 
irony  and  sarcasm  are;  no  man  knows 
better  how  to  apply  them  than  himself, 
and  he  knows  how  far  short  he  went  of 
the  truth  when  he  attempted  to  throw  me 
into  ridicule  by  faying  the  Attorney  Oene- 
ral does  not  afiect  to  assert  that  the  King 
is  not  a  benevolent  man,  that  he  is  not  a 
man  of  fine  and  tender  feelings,  of  superior 


intellect,  and  so  on,  going  through  the 
other  parts  of  this  article.  My  learned 
friend  misrepresents  me.  But  I  ask  you 
as  men  of  common  sense,  looking  from 
one  end  of  the  paper  to  the  other, 
whether  the  whole  was  not  obviously 
meant  as  a  matter  of  sarcasm  and  irony. 
^*  The  loss  of  a  daughter  "  in  any  circum- 
stances of  life  is  a  deep  affliction,  and 
Kings  have  the  feelings  of  men.  That 
the  loss  of  such  a  daughter  must  have 
occasioned  excruciating  anguish  in  the 
breast  of  his  Majesty,  none  can  doubt. 
When  did  the  event  happen  P  Sixy^rs 
before  the  publication  of  this  libel.  Why, 
Rcntlemen,  Providence  has  wisely  or- 
oained,  indeed  the  common  affairs  of  life 
could  not  ^o  on  if  it  had  been  otherwise, 
that  grief  is  not  perpetual,  and  it  is  fortu- 
nate, when  we  are  aeprived  of  tiioee  who 
are  the  most  dear  to  us,  that  there  is  a 
strength  afforded  not  only  by  the  energies 
of  our  own  mind  but  from  other  sources 
which  support  us  and  enable  us  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  our  respective  stations.  No 
doubt  that  lamentea  event  did  acutely 
affect  the  mind  of  his  Majesty  at  the  time. 
But  when  does  this  man  bring  it  forward 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  sbberration  of 
the  mind  of  the  King  P  Six  years  after, 
and  when  his  Majesty  who  possessed  all 
the  feelings  of  a  parent  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  able  to  overcome  the  shock. 

But,  gentlemen,  how  is  it  coupled? 
I  think  it  was  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Brougham  who  admitted  that  he  there 
felt  the  difficulty  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  trod  with  respect 
to  her  late  Majesty.  I  avoided  purposely, 
in  my  opening,  exciting  your  feelings 
upon  the  subject.  The  Uommon  Serjeant 
has  stated  that  which,  if  it  had  not  dropped 
from  his  lips  I  should  not  have  doubted — 
that  he,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  was  most 
anxious  to  abstain  from  the  topic  of  the 
lat-e  Queen.  Undoubtedly  he  has  abstained 
in  this  instance  rather  more  than  I  ex- 
pected. What  says  Mr.  Brougham  ?  He 
felt  the  pinch  of  this  part  of  the  case.  He 
says  I  will  state  to  you  at  once,  gentle- 
men of  the  jnry,  I  admit  there  was  not 
that  love  existing  between  the  King  and 
his  Consort  which  exists  between  parties 
in  general  filling  that  relation.  Notwith- 
standing which  death  closes  the  remem- 
brance of  all  enmity,  of  all  provocation  for 
over,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  King 
upon  the  death  of  her  Majesty  did  feel,  as 
any  man  must  have  done  upon  such  an 
event.  But  what  says  the  writer  of  this 
paper  P  My  learned  friend  felt  what  diffi- 
culty he  had  to  grapple  with  in  this  part 
of  the  case.  This  writer,  whoever  he  was, 
has  the  effrontery  and  impudence  to  assert 
that  which  I  say  ho  did  not  mean,  ard 
could  not  mean.    Mr.  Brougham  says  the 
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aHoBion  mm  to  the  oironmstanoe  of  her 
death. 

"The  los§  of  a  daughter  and  a  Consort 
eqoaUj  dear  to  him." 

« Equally  dear  to  him."  Mr.  Brougham 
knew  that  he  could  not  deal  with  that 
part  of  the  case,  bnt  Bays  that  it  alludes 
to  the  effects  which  her  death  had  on  the 
mind  of  the  King.  Why,  gentlemen,  see 
how  the  words  stand :  — 

*'The  loss  of  a  daughter  and  a  Consort 
equaUy  dear  to  him.'* 

I  say  the  man  that  wrote  this  article  did 
not  belieye  that  the  loss  of  the  Queen  was 
equal  in  poignancy  to  the  death  of  the 
dauffhter.  He  knew,  therefore,  he  was 
plavmg  upon  the  feelings  of  the  EIin|f,  and 
enaeayoured  artfully  to  shield  himself 
before  you  by  supposmg  that  the  Attorney 
Oenenu  dare  not  say  his  M^'esty  did  not 
feel  equally  for  the  loss  of  the  Queen  as  he 
did  for  the  daughter.  I  am  sure  you  will 
go  along  with  me  in  my  proposition  that 
tbe  man,  whoeyer  he  was  who  wrote  that 
article  did  not  belieye  what  he  wrote  to  be 
l^e  fact. 

Then,  affain,  gentlemen,  as  to  the  period 
of  the  Doke  of  Kenfs  death,  which  I  do 
not  exactly  recollect,  but  which  I  belieye 
was  three  years  before  this  was  written,(a) 
I  say  what  is  the  inference  but  that  it  is  a 
wilful,  unlawfcQ,  m^iklicious  attack  upon 
his  Kajesty  P    Then  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"Besides  the  excruciating  sufferings  of  his 
agrieultoral  subjects  so  sincerely  deplored  in 
hu  late  most  gracious  speech" 

That  speech  was  deliyered  only  four 
days  before  this  Sunday  paper.^  Yet  in  this 
paper  published  on  the  9th  this  writer  has 
the  wickedness  and  audacity  to  state  that 
his  Kajesty  was  labouring  undjsr  mental 
incapacity,  although  ab  the  time^  he  is 
making  use  of  the  speech  in  which  his 
Majesty  deplored  the  distresses  to  which 
the  agricultural  interests  had  been  sub- 
jected. (Gentlemen,  it  would  be  trifling 
with  yon  and  common  sense  to  say  that, 
great  as  those  agricultural  distresses  were, 
but  which,  as  was  supposed,  and  as  the 
eyent  has  proyed,  were  more  temporary 
than  permanent,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  that  any  man  belieyed  such  an  eyent 
hod  the  efiect  of  producing  the  disorder 
his  Migesty  was  then  stated  to  be  afflicted 
with. 

Then  the  writer  goes  on  to  say : — 

''The  dangers  in  which  the  liberty  of  the 
Spaniards  are  placed  by  Bourbon  pride  and 
Gothic  ferocity." 

Hwe  my-learaed  friends  thought  they  had 
a  topic  upon  which  they  could  lead  away 


(a)  See  above,  p.  24n. 


your  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
auditory.  They  thought  they  could  effect 
this  by  introducing  the  subject  of  the 
policy  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Spain.  Different  opinions  haye  been  en- 
tertained upon  the  subject.  I  believe, 
however,  there  is  but  one  existing  opinion 
now,  that  the  policy  ^  pursued  by  his 
Majesty's  Goyemment  in  preserving  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  prosperity.  Therefore,  this  is 
evidently  introduced  by  way  of  sarcasm 
and  irony.  And  then  Mr.  irotigham  has 
had  recourse,  to  justify  the  author  of  this 
libel  with  all  his  talents,  to  his  Majesty's 
speech  in  which  his  Majesty  speaks  of 
tne  neutrality  between  the  country  and 
the  contending  Powers  and  of  his  Ma- 
iesty's  anxiety  to  preserve  peace,  not  only 
between  this  particular  country  and 
France  but  all  over  Europe.  Mr.  Broug* 
ham,  with  a  view  to  mislead  your  judg- 
ment, knowing  that  he  was  tailing  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  a  different  opinion 
might  be  entertained,  in  order  to  catch 
the  feelings  if  not  of  all  of  you  at  least  of 
some  of  you,  and  thereby  direct  your 
attention  from  the  real  question  which 
you  have  to  decide,  and  lead  you  astray 
upon  the  subject,  enters  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  policy  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Spain. 

**  That  these  and  other  weighty  concerns  have 
oppressed  his  paternal--  feelings  and  borne  hard 
on  his  superior  intellects  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  fear." 

And  then  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Broug- 
ham  thinks  that  because  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  paragraph  there  is  an  affected 
prayer  offered  up  to  Heaven  to  ayert  this 
calamity  which  they  say  has  already 
taken  place,  that  is  a  salve  to  everything 
that  is  gone  before,  and  ought  to  pro- 
tect this  individual  from  any  desig^  of 
casting  an  imputation  upon  his  Majesty 
by  stating  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
derangement.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing, as  I  know  I  am,  men  of  sense 
and  understanding.  I  ask  no  yerdict 
upon  any  snppos^,  fanciful,  ingenious 
construction  of  mine.  I  made  none  such. 
I  appeal  to  your  recollection  of  my  open- 
ing, and  ask  whether  it  deserved  the 
comments  made  upon  it  by  both  my 
learned  friends.  Mr.  Denman  (the  last 
man  from  whom  such  a  charge  should 
come)  bos  accused  me  that  I  used  great 
yehemence  in  laying  this  case  before  you. 
I  am  not  conscious  of  having  done  so.  I 
opened  it  to  you  with  all  the  perspicuity 
that  I  could.  I  considered  it  to  be  a  libel, 
leaving  it  with  scarcely  any  comments; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  it  is  not  a. 
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libel,  and  possesses  the  properties  I  have 
ascribed  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  no  political  question. 
We  are  not  here  upon  the  policy  of  the 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  or  upon 
any  such  topic,  bnt  simply  npon  the  ques- 
tion aye  or  no,  Is  this  or  is  it  not  a  libel  P 
Gentlemen,  I  snbmit  to  yon  under  that 
authority  under  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
act,  that  to  impute  to  his  Majesty  that  he 
is  labouring  under  mental  incapacity,  to 
say  that  his  Majesty  is  labouring  under 
mental  infirmity,  is  a  libel  independent 
of  the  other  part  of  the  case.  But  I 
submit  that  this  case  is  much  aggra- 
vated by  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
libel,  where  those  sarcasms  are  intro- 
duced, upon  which  no  man  can  doubt 
that  I  am  right  in  my  inference.  There- 
fore, gentlemen,  if  there  is  in  your  mind, 
as  I  know  there  does  exist,  a  reyerence 
for  the  existing  Constitution,  if  you  wish 
that  respect  should  exist  for  the  kingly 
authority,  if  you  wish  that  his  Majesty 
should  be  protected  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  his  subjects  from  libels  which  issue 
from  the  press,  if  you  are  anxious  that 
the  public  tranquillity  should  be  pre- 
seryed  and  not  agitated  by  such  scanda- 
lous insinuations,  confessed  to  be  false  by 
the  mouths  of  the  advocates  themselves, 
if  such  be  the  feelings  of  your  mind,  I 
repeat  with  the  8am.e  confidence  with 
which  I  set  out  on  this  prosecution,  that  I 
shall  receive  a  verdict  at  your  hands, 
which  I  should  not  ask  unless  I  felt  myself 
entitled  to  it,  because  I  know  that  your 
verdict  will  not  be  reverenced  unless  con- 
sistent with  the  justice  of  the  case.  I  say, 
therefore,  when  you  have  maturely  con- 
sidered this  article  with  the  paper  in  your 
hands,  I  feel  satisfied  you  will  sa^  this  is  a 
mischievous  and  malignant  libel,  and 
pronounce  both  the  defendants  guilty. 

Summing  up. 

Abbott,  O.J. :  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
this  is  an  information  filed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Attorney  General,  a  course  which  by 
the  law  of  this  country  he  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  pursue,  against  two  defendants 
of  the  names  of  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey 
and  John  Chapman,  for  the  publication  of 
a  libel  in  a  certain  newspaper  called  the 
Sunday  Times  upon  his  Majesty.  The 
information  charges  that  the  two  defen- 
dants, being  evil  and  malicious  persons, 
and  unlawfully  and  maliciously  devising 
and  intending  to  vilify  and  scandalize  his 
Majesty,  and  to  bring  him  into  contempt 
among  his  subjects,  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed  that  his  Majesty  was  afflicted  with 
mental  derangement,  on  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary last  published  a  certain  false,  scanda- 
lous, and  malicious  libel  of  and  concerning 


our  said  Lord  the  King,  containing  therein 
divers,  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious 
matters  and  things,  as  set  forth  in  this 
information.  [The  learned  judge  stated 
the  effect  of  Lit<:hjield'8{a)  evidence.] 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  think, 
by  the  law  of  this  country,  that  the  printer 
of  a  paper,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  paper, 
and  the  publisher  of  a  paper  are  answer- 
able for  the  contents  of  that  paper.  If 
they  were  not  answerable,  but  if  it  was 
necessary  in  all  cases  to  find  out  the  real 
author  of  the  libellous  matter,  that  search 
would  very  often  turn  out  to  be  entirely 
fruitless.  The  author,  it  is  obvious,  can- 
not convey  his  improper  intentions,  if  he 
has  any,  without  the  aid  of  the  printer 
and  publisher.  Therefore,  whether  printer 
and  publisher  or  proprietor,  each  is  liable 
for  whatever  may  be  found  in  the  news- 
paper.(&)  The  information  then  proceeds 
to  set  out  the  libel  in  terms  which  impute 
to  his  Majesty  that  he  is  labouring  under 
the  great  affliction  of  mental  derangement. 
That  is  thA  fact  stated ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  to  you — indeed,  I 
think  myself  bound  to  state — that  to  assert 
falsely  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  any  person, 
that  that  pemon  of  whom  that  assertion 
is  made  labours  under  such  an  affliction  is 
a  criminal  act ;  equally  so,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  case  of  a  subject  as  in  the  case  of 
his  Majesty,  though  by  reason  of  the 
greater  consequence  and  the  greater  mis- 
chief that  may  arise  in  the  one  case,  the 
offence  may  be  of  a  more  aggravated 
nature  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
That  which  in  substance  is  stated  to  be 
contained  in  the  paper  is  not  denied — that 
it  is  false  is  admitted  in  distinct  terms. 
It  is  distinctly  admitted  by  both  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  defendants  that  it 
is  false.  But  it  is  said  on  behalf  of  them 
that  whoever  was  the  writer  of  this  para- 
graph, he  was  not  the  author  of  that 
which  is  therein  asserted.  For  that  there 
were  rumours  afloat  to  the  same  effect, 
which,  as  the  counsel  for  the  defendants 
say,  had  been  circulated  in  some  other 
newspapers  before  the  date  of  the  present 
publication.  Gentlemen,  whether  there 
were  such  rumours  afloat  or  no,  I  perhaps 
have  veiy  little  means  of  knowing.  But 
1  think  I  can  conclude  from  this  publica- 
tion itself  there  were,  though  in  what 
particular  papers,  or  in  what  particular 
manner  circulated,  we  have  no  evidence. 

Then  much  argument  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  you  that  a  person  taking  up  a 
rumour  upon  such  a  suojcct,  and  believmg 
it  to  be  true,  has  a  right  to  inform  his 

(a)  See  above,  p.  9. 

(6)  See  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96. 88. 2,  7  ;  lieg.  v.  Hoi- 
brook,  3  Q.B.D.  60,  4  Q.B.D.  42  ;  44  &  45Vict. 
c.  6U  s.  3 ;  and  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  64. 
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Majesty's  subjects  of  the  fact,  it  being  a 
fact  in  which  nndonbtedly  all  his  Majes^'s 
sabjects  are  most  materially  interested. 
But  in  condemning  this  pablication  you 
will  see  whether  or  no  the  writer  of  it  does 
found  himself  upon  existing  rumours, 
whether  he  refers  to  them  as  the  matter 
upon  which  he  was  afterwards  to  observe 
and  follow.  Is  that  so  P  The  paragraph 
in  question  is  entitled  "  The  Latest  In- 
telligence," importing,  therefore,  that 
some  intelligence  has  been  lately  received. 
The  second  sentence  is  **  from  authority 
we  speak" — not  from  rumour,  but  from 
**  authority."  As  far  as  persons  could 
give  any  credit  to  assertions  in  this  news- 
paper, they  had  a  right  to  suppose  that 
whoever  had  composed  this  paragraph  and 
sent  it  into  the  world  had,  as  he  purported 
to  have,  authority  to  state  the  fact  which 
he  did.  That  there  was  no  such  autho- 
rity is  distinctly  acknowledged.  The  fact 
did  not  exist.  Therefore  there  could  be 
no  authority  for  the  statement. 

The  case,  however,  gentlemen,  is  not 
made  by  Mr.  Attorney  General^  who  ap- 
pears on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  to 
rest  solely  upon  the  assertion  of  this  fuct, 
untrue  as  that  assertion  is,  namely,  that 
his  Majesty  laboured  at  that  time  under 
the  great  affliction  of  mental  derangement. 
But  it  is  said  that  this  paper  contains 
beyond  the  mere  assertion  much  bitter 
irony  and  sarcasm  upon  his  Majesty, 
tending  to  defame  and  vilify  him  in  the 
minds  of  his  subjects.  On  the  part  of  the 
defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  all  which  is  here  said  of  his 
Majesty  is  said  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
that  all  the  feelings,  good  and  proper 
feelings,  which  are  here  attributed  to  his 
Majesty  are  attributed  to  him  in  sincerity 
and  affection.  Whether  that  be  so  or  no 
is  a  question  which  you  will  decide.  Un- 
doubtedly it  may  happen  that  a  person 
may  sedulously  in  words  attribute  to 
another  good  qualities,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  express  himself  that  those  who 
read  them  may  understand  that  he  meant 
to  attribute  the  very  reverse  to  Buch  an 
individual.  That  is  the  character  of 
irony.  Whether  that  is  the  intention  of 
this  writer  or  no  is  a  question  for  you  to 
decide.  Now  iu  considering  that  question 
look  at  the  whole  of  the  article,  not  at 
any  particular  part,  but  at  the  whole. 
The  writer  of  the^  paragraph  commences 
by  professing  his  attachment  and  sincerity 
and  loyalty  towards  the  Sovereign.  Ask 
yourselves  this  question :  Would  any  per- 
son really  and  sincerely  attached  to  his 
Majesty,  and  bearing  a  loyal  disposition 
to  him,  have  asserted  to  the  world  the 
fact  which  is  here  nsserted,  and  have 
alleged  that  he  made  the  assertion  **  from 
authority,"  and  as  *'  The  Latest  Intelli- 
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fence,"  without  due,  carefhl,  serious,  and 
eliberate  inquiry,  first,  to  inform  him- 
self whether  the  fact  that  he  was  thus 
taking  upon  himself  to  assert  was  true  or 
false  r  rut  the  case  of  his  Majesty,  gen- 
tlemen, out  of  the  question.  Put  the  case 
of  any  friend.  Would  any  friend  assert 
this  fact  of  another,  and  declare  that  he 
had  authority  to  state  it  P  Would  a  friend 
do  that  unless  he  was  quite  sure  of  the 
factP  Would  he  do  it  under  circum- 
stances of  doubt,  under  circumstances 
upon  the  result  of  which  it  turns  out  not 
only  that  the  fact  is  untrue,  but  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  it  whatever, 
as  has  been  properly  stated,  to  you  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants  P  Try  the 
merits  of  this  feeling  of  attachment,  stated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  paragraph  to 
exist,  with  the  rest  of  the  paper,  with  that 
remark  in  view,  if,  in  your  judgment,  you 
think  that  remark  is  deserving  of  attention. 
The  whole  matter,  gentlemen,  is  for 
your  decision.  It  bas  been  the  practice 
of  almost  all  judges  since  the  passing  of 
a  particular  Act  of  Parliament  (a)  to  de- 
liver their  own  opinion  to  a  jury  upon  the 
nature  of  the  publication  brought  into 
question.  I  have  in  general  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so  since  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  having  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  I, 
therefore,  tell  you,  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion  this  is  a  libel ;  that  it  is  a  criminal 
publication ;  that  it  is  calculated  to  vilify 
and  scandalize  his  Majesty,  and  to  bring 
him  into  contempt  among  his  subjects. 
And  if  that  be  so,  it  is  an  offence  against 
the  law.  But,  at  the  same  time  I  tell  you 
that  is  my  opinion,  I  tell  you  that  you 
are  to  exercise,  and  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise, your  own  judgment,  and  I  invite 
you  to  exercise  it,  upon  the  publication  in 
question.  I  shall  put  the  paper  and  a 
copy  of  the  information  with  it  into  your 
hands,  and  desire  you  calmly,  soberly, 
and  conscientiously  to  consider  its  con- 
tents,  without  anything  asserted  on  the 
one  side  or  on  the  other  as  to  the  conse- 
auences  which  may  follow  from  your  ver- 
dict. Give  that  verdict  which,  in  your 
consciences,  you  think  you  ought  to  give. 
Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  the  greatest 
security  of  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  every  blessing  we  enjoy  is 
in  the  exercise  of  a  conscientious  and 
sound  discretion  by  juries  of  the  country, 
before  one  of  whom  this  question  is  now 
submitted. 

The  jury  retired  at  twenty  minutes  past 
one  p.m.,  and  returned  into  Court  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  three,  and  their  names 
were  called  over. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury :  May  it  please  your 
Lordship,   the  jury   wish  to   have  your 

(a)  32  Geo.  3.  c.  60  ;  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  119. 
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Lordship's  opinion,  whether  it  is  not 
necessary  thftt  there  should  be  a  malioions 
intention  in  order  to  constitate  a  libel. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  The  man  who  publishes 
slanderons  matter  in  its  natore  calculated 
to  de&me  and  Tilify  another  must  be 
presumed  to  do  that  which  the  publication 
18  calculated  to  bring  about,  unless  he  can 
show  the  contrary.(a)  It  lies  upon  him  to 
show  the  contrary.  There  ma^r  be  inno- 
cent publications  of  that  which  is  in  itself 
wrong,  as,  for  instance,  the  delivery  of  a 
book  containing  libellous  matter  to  a 
magistrate.  But  we  presume  he  meant 
to  do  that  which  the  act  is  calculated  to 
produce. 

The  Common  Serjeant  and  Brougham 
rose,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing his  Lordship,  the  jury  not  having 
retired. 

The  Common  Serjeant:  I  do  not  know 
whether  yon  will  permit  me  to  suggest  to 
your  Lordship 

Abbott,  C.J. :  No.  It  is  a  ouestion  put 
to  me  by  the  gentlemen  of  tne  jury.  I 
cannot  hear  either  of  you. 

The  jury  again  retired  and  returned 
into  Court  at  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  and 
their  names  were  again  called  oyer. 

Abbott,  C.J. ;  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
are  you  agreed  in  your  verdict  P  Are  the 
defendants  guilty  or  not  guilty  P 

Foreman  of  tne  Jwry :  (dmlty. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  Guilty,  and  so  say  you 
all. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury :  Guilty ;  but  we 
recommend  the  defendants  to  mercy. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  I  will  take  a  note  of  it, 
gentlemen. 

November  8,  1823.  —  Benman  and 
Brougham,  for  the  different  defendants, 
now  moved  for  a  new  trial  upon  the 
ground  of  misdirection;  and  they  made 
three  points :  First,  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  stated  to  the  jury  that  the 
defendants'  counsel  had  admitted  the 
statement  in  the  libel  to  be  false  in  fact, 
using  the  word  to  denote  a  criminal 
untruth;  secondly,  that  the  qaestion  put 
by  the  jury  on  their  return  into  Court, 
had  not  been  distinctly  answered;  and, 
thirdly,  that  the  observations  made  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  by  way  of  answer  to 
that  question,  were  calculated  to  mislead 
the  jury. 

Ajb  to  the  first  point,  the  fact  imputed 
by  the  libel  was  admitted  to  be  untrue, 
but  not  to  be  false  or  untrue  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  defendants  ;  for  it  was  urged 
to  the  jury  that  the  defendants  believed 
the  fact,  and  that  they  were  warranted  in 
so  doing  from  the  rumours  which  had 


(a)  See  below,  p.  1 01. 
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prevailed  Ycry  generally.     The   fact  of 
such  rumours  having  existed  might  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  jury  them- 
selves, and  might,  at  all  events,  be  col- 
lected from  the  terms  of  the  publication 
itself.     The  more  untrue  assertion  of  a 
fact  is  not  in  all  cases  criminal.    Where  a 
master  is  called  upon  to  give  the  character 
of  a  servant,    the    assertion    must    be 
malicious  as  well  as  untrue  to  make  it 
criminal.     Here  the  impression  conveyed 
to  the  minds  of  the  jury  was,  that  the 
defendants  had  admitted  that  they  had 
asserted  a  fact  which  they  knew  to  be  false. 
InHayeraftY,  (7r6a«y(a)  where  the  plaintiff, 
a  person  in  trade,  niado  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  credit  of  another,  and  the 
answer   was,    that   he   might    safely  be 
credited,  and  that  he  (the  person  giving 
the  information)  spoke  this  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  not  from  hearsay,  it  was 
held    tlmt   the   assertion   of  knowledge 
meant   no  more    than   a  •  strong    belief, 
grounded  upon  what  appeared  to  the  party 
to   be   reasonable  and   certain  grounds. 
The  words  used    in    this    case    are  not 
stronger  than   those    in    the  case  cited. 
(Best,  J. :  There  fraud  was  the  gist  of  the 
action;  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
to  show,  not  only  that  the  statement  was 
untrue,  but  that  it  was  made  maio  animo.) 
Secondly,  the  abstract  question  put  bv 
the   jury  was   not    distinctly   answered. 
They  were  not  told  whether  a  malicious 
intention  was  or   was   not  necessaiy  to 
constitute  a  libel.    Thev  appear  to  have 
thought  correctly  in  the  nrst  instance  that, 
although  the  fact  asserted  in  the  libel  was 
untrue,  yet  it  was  not  criminal,  unless  it 
were  mflJicious  as  well  as  untrue  ;  and  the 

Suestion  ought  to  have  been  answered 
istinctly  in  the  affirmative  or  the  nega- 
tive ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  answer 
which  was  given,  they  may  have  been  in- 
duced to  think  that  it  was  wholly  imma- 
terial whether  the  intention  was  malicious 
or  not.  They  may  have  founded  their 
verdict  upon  the  circumstancee  of  the 
assertion  being  untrue,  althouffh  they  may 
have  been  of  opinion  from  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge,  and  f^om  the  import 
of  the  publication  itself,  that  the  defendants 
had  only  repeated  that  which  had  been 
publicly  rumoured,  believing  it  to  be  true 
at  the  time  when  they  published  it.  It 
was  laid  down  to  the  jury  as  a  presumption 
of  law  that  malice  was  to  be  inferred  from 
the  mere  fact  of  publication,  whereas  that 
is  only  one  of  the  circumstances  from 
which  they  may  be  warranted  in  drawing 
a  conclusion  of  fact.  The  question  of 
malice  is  in  all  cases  a  question  of  fact,  to 
be  collected  from  the  evidence  before  the 


(a)  2  Eut,  91. 
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j  MTj,  (Batlbt,  J. :  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that 
where  a  particular  consequence  necessarily 
results  from  any  act,  the  pariy  doing  the 
act  is  to  be  considered  as  prima,  fade 
intending  the  necessary  consequence  of 
that  Act.  Thus  in  Rex  y.  TarHngton, 
M.  181  if  the  indictment  was  (a)  for  setting 
fire  to  a  mill,  with  intent  to  iigure  the 
occupiers  thereof.  The  indictment  was 
not  preferred  until  above  eighteen  months 
after  the  offence  was  committed,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  supported  on  the  9  Geo,  3. 
c.  29.  The  prisoner  was  of  weak  intellect, 
but  not  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  entitled  to 
an  acquittal  for  want  of  reason.  A  point 
reserved  was,  whether,  under  43  Geo.  3. 
c.  58,  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  some 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  injure,  beyond  the 
mere  act  of  setting  fire ;  but  the  judges 
were  unanimous  that  the  prisoner  must  be 
taken  to  have  intended  that  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  his  act,  and  the 
oonviction  was  held  right.  In  Rex  v. 
MoMigora^  Easter,  1815,(e0  the  indictment 
was  for  passing  of  forged  bank  notes,  the 
intent  was  charged  to  be  to  defraud  the 
bank.  The  jcuy  found  the  prisoner  guilty, 
but  that  the  intent  was  to  defraud  any 
person  who  might  take  the  notes ;  and 
that  the  intention  of  defrauding  the  bank 
in  particular  did  not  enter  into  the  pri- 
soner's contemplation.  On  a  case  stated, 
the  judges  thought  the  matter  too  clear  for 
discussion,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  be 
taken  to  have  intended  to  defraud  the 
bank,  and  that  the  conviction  was  right.) 

Eldridge  v.  Knott(b)  and  Doe  dem,  FenwieJc 
V.  Reed(e)  are  authorities  to  show  that  the 
presumption  of  title  fVom  length  of  posses- 
sion is  a  question  of  fact  fbr  the  jury. 
Besides  here,  too,  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  malicious  intention  was  to  be  inferred 
unless  the  contrary  Was  proved,  and  that 
the  onus  of  proving  the  contrary  lay  upon 
the  defendant,  ifow,  the  jury  may  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  defendant  to  produce  oral  or 
documentary  proof  to  reout  the  presump- 
tion of  malice ;  and  if  the^  so  understood  it, 
they  might  thereby  be  induced  to  convict 
the  defendants,  sJthough  from  facts  within 
their  own  knowledge,  and  from  the  publica* 
tion  itself,  they  may  have  been  of  opinion 
that  the  defendants  published  it  hand  fide, 
believing  the  factn  stated  to  be  true. 

(a)  ^  The  learned  judge  read  both  these  cases 
from  a  manosenpt.  The  first  of  them  is  to  be 
found  in  2  Russell,  1675,  and  the  other  in 
Bayley  on  Bills  of  Exchange,  448."  Note  in 
2  Bw  &  C,  p.  261.  See  Russell  on  Crime,  2, 
918,  and  the  authorities  cited  by  Blackburn,  J., 
in  Reg,  v.  Hicklin,  L.B.  8  Q.B.,  pp.  875,  376  ; 
Reg.  V.  Prince,  L.R.  2  C.C.R.  p.  164  j  Reg.  ▼. 
Bishop,  5  Q.B.D.  259. 

(6)  1  Gowper,  214. 

(e)  5  B.  &  A.  282. 


Batlby,  j.  :  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
case  was  properly  presented  to  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  jury  in  the  first  instance, 
and  that  the  answer  given  by  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  to  the  question  put  to  him 
by  the  jury  was  perfectly  correct.  As- 
suming it  to  be  a  question  of  fact  whether 
the  jury  were  to  infer  malice  or  not,  the 
evidence  upon  that  point  was  all  one  way ; 
and,  that  being  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
jury  to  act  upon  that  evidence  and  find 
the  defendaniis  guilty.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  direction 
to  the  jury  without  adverting  to  the  terms 
of  the  libel  itself.  It  contains  not  merely 
an  assertion  of  a  fact  which  a  party  may 
suppose  to  be  true,  and  with  respect  to 
which  he  assumes  to  have  had  onlj 
ordinary  means  of  knowledge ;  but  it  is 
such  an  assertion  that  if  it  were  a  hond 
fide  assertion  the  means  of  proving  it  to  be 
so  mast  be  within  the  writer's  own  power. 
He  does  not  merely  say  that  such  a  fact 
exists,  but  he  assumes  to  speak  from 
authority.  It  is  conceded  that  to  state 
falsely  of  his  Majesty  that  which  is  stated 
in  this  publication  is  a  libel.  If  it  be  not 
so,  the  objection  will  be  upon  the  record, 
and  may  be  taken  advantage  of  either 
upon  writ  of  error  or  by  a  motion  in  arrest 
of  jadgment ;  but,  as  at  present  advised, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  falsely  making  that 
assertion  was  evidence  that  the  party 
made  it  maliciously.  A  distinction  has 
been  made  between  an  untrue  and  a  false 
assertion ;  and  it  has  been  argued  that,  if 
a  party  assert  a  particular  fact,  believing 
that  the  fact  exists,  when  it  do(9s  not, 
although  that  be  an  untrue  assertion,  vet 
there  is  no  criminality  in  it,  but  that 
if  he  asserts  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  untrue,  that  is  a  criminal  untruth 
or  falsehood.  Assuming  that  that  is  a 
well-founded  distinction,  I  think  that  if 
a  party,  knowing  a  fact  not  to  be  true, 
or  not  having  the  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  be  true  and  not,  takes  upon 
himself  to  assert  that  it  is  so,  then  he 
makes  a  false  assertion,  or  is  guilty  of 
a  criminal  uiitruth,  if  it  turns  out  that 
his  assertion  is  unfounded.  In  the  one 
case  the  criminality  consists  in  assert- 
ing that  which  he  knows  not  to  be 
true;  in  the  other  he  is  makin((  an  as- 
sertion unwarrantably,  when  he  does  not 
know  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  There 
are  authorities  to  show  that,  if  a  man  will 
take  upon  himself  to  swear  to  a  thing 
when  he  does  not  know  whether  it  be  true 
or  false,  he  is  liable  to  be  indicted  for 
perjury,  if  his  testimony  prove  to  be 
false.(a)  Kow  is  the  assertion  in  this  case 
to  be  considered  false  or  not,  in  the  latter 


(a)  R  V.  Mawhey,  6  T.B.  619, 684. 
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sense  of  the  word  P  A  party  making  snch 
an  assertion  maj  or  may  not  have  the 
means  of  knowing  the  state  of  his  Ma- 
je8ty*s  health ;  bat  here  the  writer  takes 
npon  himself  to  state  that  ho  has  authority 
for  stating  such  and  sach  facts.  Now,  if 
he  had  such  authority,  he  had  the  means 
of  proving  it  to  the  jury,  and  of  show- 
ing that  the  character  of  untruth  belonged 
to  it  only,  and  not  that  of  falsehood  or 
criminal  untruth ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  has 
not  shown  that  he  had  any  authority  for 
stating  the  fact,  it  must  be  taken  that  he 
had  none,  and  that  it  was  a  false  assertion, 
which  disposes  of  one  ground  upon  which 
this  motion  was  made.  Then  the  other 
question  arises,  whether  the  defendants 
are  to  be  considered  as  haying  published 
the  libel  with  a  malicious  intention.  As- 
suming malice  to  be  necessary  in  all  cases 
to  constitute  a  libel,  I  take  it  to  be  estab- 
lished by  many  authorities,  to  some  of 
which  I  haye  referred  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  that  a  party  must  be  considered, 
in  point  of  law,  to  intend  that  which  is 
the  necessary  or  natural  consequence  of 
that  which  he  does.(a)  If  I  utter  defama- 
tory language  of  a  particular  person,  the 
presumption  is,  that  I  mean  to  do  him  a 
mischief.  My  assertion  of  a  fact  defama- 
tory with  regard  to  him,  will  materially 
prejudice   him    in    the  eyes    of   all    the 

£ersons  who  hear  or  read  what  is  said  of 
im.  The  Kinq  v.  Creeve7j(h)  is  a  strong 
authority  to  show  that  the  answer  giyen 
by  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  question 
put  to  the  jury  was  perfectly  correct. 
That  was  an  indictment  against  the  de- 
fendant for  publishing  a  libel  of  one  Kirh- 
pcUrich,  an  mspector  of  taxes.  The  libel 
purported  to  be  an  account  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  defendant  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  it  was  published  by  him 
as  a  correct  report  of  sucn  speech.  It  was 
objected  at  the  trial,  that  there  was  not 
any  proof  of  malice,  so  as  to  make  the 
publication  libellous.  The  case  was  tried 
oefore  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc,  a  man  of 
great  talent,  accuracy,  and  firmness  ;  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  proye  malice,  but  that  it  might  be 
inferred  from  the  publication  itself,  and 
he  told  the  jury  that  they  were  to  look 
both  to  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the 
publication,  in  order  to  decide  whether 
it  was  libellous  or  not.  The  defendant 
having  been  found  guilty,  a  motion  was 

(o)  See  remarks  of  I^rd  Bramwell  in  Abrath 
V.  North-Eastern  Ratltcay  Co.,  11  App.  Cas. 
p.  253 ;  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Bey.  v.  Hicklin, 
li.R.  8  Q.B.  375  ;  Lord  Westbury  in  Williams 
V.  Bat/ley,  L.K.  1  E.  &  I.  p.  221 ;  Reg.Y.  Prince 
L.R.  2  ecu.  p.  164;  Reg.  v.  Bishop,  5  Q.KD. 
259  i  Ret;,  v.  Bums,  16  Cox  C.C.  355. 

(6)  1  M.  &  i>.  273. 


made  for  a  new  trial.  The  rule  was  re- 
fused, and  Lord  EUenbarough  says, — 

"  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  occasion 
of  that  publication  rebuts  the  inference  of  malice 
arising  from  it.*' 

And  Le  Blane,  J.,  stated  that  he  had  told 
the  jury  to  consider  whether  the  publica- 
tion tended  to  defame  the  prosecutor, 
giving  his  opinion  that  it  dia,  but  still 
leaving  the  question  to  them ;  and  he 
further  stated  to  them  that — 

"  where  the  publication  is  defamatory  the  law 
infers  malice,  unless  anything  can  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  attending  the  publica- 
tion to  rebut  that  inference." 

I  cannot  distinguish  that  case  from  the 
present.  Here,  me  publication  was  of  a 
matter  which,  if  false,  it  is  now  conceded 
was  libellous. 

Now  this  decision  says  that  malice  ought 
to  be  inferred  from  the  publication  of 
defamatory  matter,  unless  some  excuse 
for  the  publication  be  shown.  The  onus, 
therefore,  of  negatiying  malice  is  properly 
cast  upon  the  defendant;  for  where  the 
natural  inference  from  the  publication  is 
that  it  is  malicious,  the  party  seeking  to 
exempt  himsolf  from  such  natural  infer- 
ence, must  do  it  by  showing  something  to 
rebut  the  inference  otherwise  arising  from 
his  act.  Here,  the  defendant  might  have 
adduced  evidence  for  that  purpose;  he 
might  haye  shown  what  his  authority  was. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  evidence  I 
think  the  intention  was  naturally  and  pro- 
perly to  be  drawn  from  the  libel  itself, 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion whatever  for  disturbing  the  yerdict. 

HoLBOTD,  J. :  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 
This  is  a  charge  for  a  publication  of  a 
libellous  nature,  and  of  a  description  not 
only  injurious  to  the  individual  to  whom 
it  relates,  but  mischievous  to  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to  excite 
great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as 
to  the  state  of  his  Majesty's  health.  Now, 
if  a  thing  in  itself  mischieyous  to  the 
public  be  wrongfully  done,  that  is  an  in- 
dictable offence.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
aver  in  such  an  indictment  any  direct 
malice,  because  the  doin^  of  such  an  act 
without  any  excuse  is  indictable.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  murder,  malice  is  the 
very  gist  of  the  offence,  but  in  larceny 
malice  is  not  an  ingredient.  In  this  case, 
the  act  done  was  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  appears,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
absolutely  essential  to  aver  malice  in  this 
indictment,  or  to  proye  it  at  the  trial; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  that  point, 
because  I  think,  that,  upon  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  Common  Law,  malice 
was  to  be  inferred  from  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  jury,  and  the  jury  were  bound. 
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in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  to  act  upon 
those  mlee  and  prinoiplefi,  and  to  apply 
the  law  to  the  facts  before  them.  The 
publication  in  this  case  assumes  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  which  it  alleges.  It 
states  that  the  writer  had  it  from  *'  autho- 
rity/' and  whatever  may  be  the  import  of 
that  wordy  if  there  was  any  authority  to 
justify  or  excuse  the  publication,  it  ought 
to  have  been  shown  by  the  defendant. 
For  if  the  matter  published  was  in  itself 
mischievous  to  the  public,  the  very  act  of 
publishing  is  primd  facie  evidence  to  show 
that  it  was  done  malo  animo ;  for  when  a 
publication  having  such  an  injarious  ten- 
dency is  proved,  it  is  intend[ed  to  have 
been  done  with  a  malicious  intention; 
because  the  principle  of  law  is,  that  a 
party  must  always  be  taken  to  intend 
those  things  and  those  effects  which  natu- 
rally grow  out  of  the  act  done.  If,  there- 
fore, the  effects  naturally  flowing  from 
the  act  of  publishiag  the  libellous  matter 
in  this  case  were  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  follows  that  the  judge  was  bound 
to  tell  the  jury  that  malice  was,  by  law,  to 
be  inferred ;  and  that  having  been  proved, 
which,  according  to  the  principles  of  law, 
made  the  inference  of  malice  necessary,  the 
onus  of  rebutting  that  inference  was  cast 
upon  the  defendant.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  bound  to 
answer  the  abstract  question  put  by  the 
jury,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  judge  is 
not  bound  to  answer  any  question,  except 
BO  far  as  it  is  material  to  the  matter  which 
the  jury  have  to  decide ;  and  in  this  case 
if  the  jury  were  satisfied  from  the  answer 

given,  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
efendant  intended  the  consequences 
which  would  naturally  follow  from  nis  act, 
the^  must  at  the  same  time  have  been 
satisfied  there  was  sufficient  proof  of 
malice,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
grotmd  for  disturbing  the  verdict. 

Best,  J. :  The  jiaper  set  forth  in  this 
information  is  most  correctly  called  bv  it 
a  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  libel. 
We  have  been  told  by  the  defendants* 
counsel  that  malice  is  the  gist  of  this 
prosecution.  I  accede  to  this,  but  we 
must  settle  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
malice.  The  legal  import  of  this  term 
differs  from  its  acceptation  in  common 
conversation.  It  is  not,  as  in  ordinary 
speech,  only  an  expression  of  hatred  or 
ill-will  to  an  individual,  but  means  any 
wicked  or  mischievous  intention  of  the 
mind.(a)    Thus  in  the  crime  of  murder, 

(a)  See  as  to  the  varioos  meanings  of  "  malice  " 
Clark  V.  Mofyneux,  3  Q.B.D.  247  ;  Bromage  v. 
ProMser,  4  B.  &  C.  247  ;  Bea.  v.  Ward,  L.B.  1 
C.C.B.  356 ;  Beg,  v.  Pembliton,  L.B.  2  C.C.B. 
119,  122,  as  explained  in  Beg,  v.  LaHmer,  17 
Q.B.I>.  859,  862 ;  Beg.  y.  Martin,  8  Q.B.D. 
54y  58 ;  Beg,  v.  Toiton,  28  Q.B.D.  p.  187. 
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which  is  always  stated  in  the  indictment 
to  be  committed  with  malice  aforethought, 
it  is  neither  necessary,  in  support  of  such 
an  indictment,  to  show  that  tne  prisonsr 
had  any    enmity  to    the    deceased,  nor 
would  proof  of  absence  of  ill-will  furnish 
the  accused  with  any  defence,  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  act  of  killings  was  inten- 
tional, and  done  without  any  justifiable  or 
excosable  cause.    Malice,  in  the  law  rela- 
tive to  libels,  means  legal  malice.    The 
only  question  which  the  jury  had  to  decide 
was,  whether  a  paper  which  falsely  repre* 
sented  that  the  Sovereign  of  the  country 
was   insane,    and   so    incapable  of  dis* 
charging  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  a 
mischievous  paper ;  no  men»  whose  minds 
were  not  disoraered,  could  hesitate  how 
to   decide  such   a   question.     It  is  not 
possible  to  imagine  any  publication  more 
calculated  to  produce  irritation  and  dis- 
order throughout  the  country,  and  the 
publishers  must  be  taken,  acoording  to 
legal  reasons,  to  have  intended  to  pro* 
duce   those    consequences  which  it  was 
calculated  to  produce.     The  defendants 
were  not  charged  with  a  libel  published 
from  motives  of  personal  hatred  to  the 
Kin^,  but  with  a  »lse  report  of  the  state 
of  his  Majesty's  mind,  made  with  a  view 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.    It 
was  admitted  at  the  trial  that  the  libel 
was  false,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
insisted  that  the  defendants,  at  the  time 
when  they  published  it,  did  not  know  that 
it  was  false.    They  say  they  publish  from 
authority,  and  thereby  undertake  to  be 
responsiole  for  its  truth.    But  whether  a 
publication  be  true  or  false  is  not  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  trial  of  an  infor- 
mation for  a  libel,  but  whether  it  be  a 
mischievous  or  innocent  paper.    In  the 
position  in  which  this  case  now  stands  it 
IS  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the 
defendants  would  have  been  justified  had 
the  statement  been  true.     But  it  mtist 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  such  a 
dreadful  affliction  had  happened  to  the 
country,  as  the  insanity  of  the  King,  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  would  be  justified 
in  publishing  an  account  of  it  at  any  time 
ana  in  anv  manner  that  he  thought  pro- 
per.(a)    It  is  fit  the  time  and  mode  of 
such  a  communication  should  be  deter- 
mined on  by  those  who  are  best  able  to 
provide  against  the  effects  of  the  agita- 
tion of  public  feeling  which  it  is  likefy  to 
produce.    A  reasonable  time  should  be 
left  to  the  constituted  authorities  to  give 
the   nation    such  afflicting   intelligence. 
During  that  time  decency  requires  that 
all  other  persons  should  be  sHent     If 
such  a  communication  should  be  impro- 

(a)  See  Blackfltone's  Com.  4, 123 ;  Holt  on 
Libel,  90. 
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perly  delayed,  the  fair  liberty  of  the  press 
wonld  allow  any  person  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  to  the  oircumstance. 
Bat  snch  a  commnnication,  rashly  made, 
although  true,  might  raise  an  inference  of 
mischievous  intention,  for  truth  may  be 
published  maliciously. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  My  learned  brothers 
baying  deliyered  their  opinion  that  no- 
thing  which  fell  from  me  in  my  address 
to  the  jury  famishes  sufficient  ground  for 
granting  a  new  trial,  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  anything.  I  can- 
not, however,  forbear  making  one  or  two 
observations.  If  it  be  true  that  a  mali- 
cious intention  be  necessary  to  render 
amenable  to  fche  law  a  person  who  pub- 
lishes defamatory  matter, — I  say  that, 
unless  that  malicious  intent  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  publication  of  the  slander 
itself,  in  a  case  where  no  evidence  is  given 
to  rebut  that  inference,  the  reputation  of 
all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  high  and  low, 
would  be  left  without  that  protection 
wMch  the  law  ought  to  extend  them.  I 
will  say  further,  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular expression  contained  in  this  publi- 
cation that,  if  any  writer  thinks  proper  to 
say  that  he  speaks  from  authority,  when 
he  informs  his  readers  of  a  particular  fact. 


and  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  fact  so 
asserted  is  untrue,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
he  who  makes  the  assertion  in  such  a 
form,  may  be  justly  said  to  make  a  false 
a8sertion.(a)  I  am  not  a  sufficient  casuist 
to  say  that  to  call  it  an  untrue  asser- 
tion would  be  a  more  proper  mode  of 
expression. 

Bnle  refused. 


The  defendant  Harvey  was  ordered  to 
pay  a  fine  of  2002.  and  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  Marshalsea  for  three  months,  and  to 
give  security  in  his  own  recognisances  in 
the  sum  of  1,0001.,  with  two  sufficient  secu- 
rities for  500Z.  each  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  the  space  of  five  years ;  the  defendant 
Chcmman  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea for  one  month.(&) 


Mltkrials  madb  USB  OF. — ^The  information 
18  copied  from  the  original  (London  and  Middle^ 
sex.  Hilary,  8  &  4  Geo.  4.  No.  4).  The  report 
of  the  trial  is  from  Gumey's  unpublished  MS. 
notes ;  the  report  of  the  argoment  and  judgment 
from  2  B.  &  C.  257. 


(a)  See  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96.  s.  4. 

lb)  Crown  Boll.    Easter,  4  Geo.  4.  Boll  7. 
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The  king  against  JOHN  HUNT. 


Trial  of  John  Hunt  for  puBusHiNa  a  Seditious  Libel,  on  January 
15,  1824,  BEFORE  Abbott,  C.J.,  and  a  Special  Jury. 

The  Defendant  pabUshed  in  1822  Byron's  poem  ^  The  Vision  of  Judgment,"  and  was  indicted 
for  publishing  a  Hbel  concerning  the  late  King,  George  3,  with  intent  to  defame  him  and  to  disturb 
and  disquiet  his  descendants,  and  to  bring  them  into  public  scandal,  disgrace,  and  contempt. 
Verdict,  Guilty. 

Libel  on  the  Dead, — Libel  on  the  reigning  Sovereign, 
Ruled  by  Abbott,  C.J. : 
That  *'  a  publication  tending  to  disturb  the  minds  of  liying  indlYiduals,  and  to  bring  them 
into  contempt  and  disgrace,  by  reflecting  upon  persons  who  were  dead,  waa  an  offence 
against  the  law." 
On  motion  to  the  Court,  the  ruling  of  Abbott,  C.  J.,  upheld. 


Court  of  King's  Bench.  | 

Thursday,  January  16, 1824. 
Before  Abbott,  O.J.,  and  a  Special  Jury. 
Counsel   for  the    Crown:    Addphu9{a) 

and  Fatte9on,{h) 
Counsel  for  the  Defendant :  9carleU,(c) 

The  following  jurymen  were  sworn  : — 

Robert  Rogers, 
Mathew  Lloyd, 
Robert  Cook, 
Richard  Uorspool,  and 
Charles  Constable. 

AdolphuB  prayed  a  tales,  and  the  follow- 
ing genUemen  answered  to  their  names : — 
James  Ohamhers,  John  Johnson,  WiUidm 
HuBsey,  Thomas  Beaiiice,  George  Edward 
DaUon,  WiUiam  Trough,  and  WiUia/m 
EUioU, 

PaUeson  opened  the  pleading. 

{The  first  count  of  the  indictment  was 
as  follows :] 

Middlesex  to  wit.  The  jurors  of  our  Lord 
the  King  upon  their  oath  present  that  John 
Hunt  late  of  the  parish  of  Saint  George  Hanover 
Squsre  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  bookseller 
being  a  person  of  a  wicked  and  malicions 
disposition  and  wickedly  and  maliciously  con- 
triving to  iiyure  de£eune  disgrace^  and  vilify  the 
memory  and  reputation  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  the  Third  the  Father  of  our  Sovereign 

(a)  Author  of  "The  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  to  the  Decease  of  George  8,'' 
*<The  Political  State  of  the  British  Empire,"  and 
other  works. 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

(c)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  (Lord  Abmger). 


Lord  the  now  King  and  of  divers  others  the 
descendants  of  his  said  late  Majesty  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  this  Realm  and  also  con- 
triving and  intending  to  cause  it  to  be  believed 
that  his  said  late  Majes^  was  a  bad  King  guilty 
of  misrule  and  a  protector  of  tyrants  and  that 
his  death  was  unlamented  and  unregretted  even 
by  those  who  attended  his  burial  and  thereby  to 
disturb  and  disquiet  the  minds  and  destroy  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  our  said  Lord  the  now 
King  and  other  the  said  descendants  and  to 
bring  them  into  public  scandal  in£uny  disgrace 
and  contempt  with  and  amongst  all  the  subjects 
of  this  Realm  on  the  second  day  of  December 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two  at  the  parish  aforesaid 
in  the  county  aforesaid  with  force  and  arms 
falsely  wickedly  maliciously  and  unlawfully  did 
print  and  publish  and  caused  to  be  printed  and 
published  in  a  certain  printed  book  called  '*  the 
Liberal "  certain  false  scandalous  malicious  and 
defiunatory  libel  of  and  concerning  his  said  late 
Majesty  and  also  of  and  concerning  His  reign 
death  and  burial  containing  therein  amongst 
other  things  the  following  false  scandalous 
malidoas  and  defamatory  matter  of  and  con- 
cerning his  said  late  Majesty  and  also  of  and 
concerninff  his  reign  death  and  burial  (that  is 
to  say)  "  In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second 
dawn  died  George  the  Third  (meaning  his  said 
late  Majesty)  although  no  tyrant  one  who 
(meaning  his  said  late  Mijesty)  shielded  tyrants 
till  each  sense  withdrawn  left  him  (meaning 
his  said  late  M^esty)  nor  mental  nor  external 
sun.  A  better  farmer  ne'er  brushed  dew  from 
lawn,  a  worse  King  (meaning  a  worse  King  than 
his  said  late  Majesty)  never  left  a  realm  undone. 
He  (meaning  his  said  late  Majesty)  died  but 
left  his  (meaning  his  said  late  Majesty's^ 
subjects  still  behind  one  half  as  mad  and  t'other 
no  lets  blind.  He  (meaning  his  said  late 
Mijesty)    died,  his   (meaning    his    said    late 

o  2 
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Majesty's)  death  made  no  great  stir  on  earth  ; 
his  (meaning  his  said  late  Migesty's)  hurial 
made  some  pomp ;  there  was  profiision  of 
velvet  gilding  hrass  and  no  great  dearth  of 
aught  hut  tears  save  those  (meaning  those  tears) 
shed  hy  collusion  "(a)  thereby  then  and  there 
meaniog  that  his  said  late  Migesty  was  a  had 
King  guilty  of  misrule  a  protector  of  tyrants 
and  tmit  his  death  was  unlamented  and  nnre- 
gretted  even  by  those  who  attended  the  burial 
of  his  said  late  Majesty.  To  the  great  disgrace 
and  scandal  of  the  memory  reputation  and 
character  of  his  said  late  King.  To  the  great 
disquietude  and  disgrace  of  our  said  Lord  the 
now  King  and  his  laws.  To  the  evil  example 
of  all  others  in  the  like  case  offending  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  now 
£ng  his  Crown  uid  dignity.  (6) 

[The  second  count  set  out  the  above 
passage  down  to  the  words  "  no  less 
blind.^* 

The  third  count  set  oat  the  words  **  a 
better  farmer  "  to  **  realm  undone." 

The  fourth  count  set  out  the  words  "  He 
oame  to  his  sceptre  young  *'  to  "  overwhelm 
the  meanest  hearts."(0) 

The  fifth  count  set  out ''  'Tis  true  he  was 
a  tool  '*  to  **  national  and  indiyidual 
woe8."(i) 

Tke  sixth  count  set  out  "  From  out  the 
past  of  ages  "  to  "  national  and  individual 
woes."(e) 

The  seventh  count  set  out  "He  ever 
warred  with  "  to  "  national  and  individual 
woes."(^ 

The  eighth  count  set  out "  He  leaves 
heirs  "  to  *'  let  them  qnake."(^) 

The  ninth  count  set  out  ''He  leaves 
heirs  '*  to  "tame  virtue8."(^) 

The  tenth  count  was  the  same  as  the 
first.] 

Opening  Speech  fob  xhe  Cbown. 

lAdolphuB  stated  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution. The  libel  was  a  libel  on  the 
memory  of  his  late  Majesty ;  and  the  law 
of  England  protected  the  memory  and 
fame  of  the  dead  (t)  as  well  as  the  peace, 
the  security,  and  the  rights  of  the  living. 
He  anticipated  that  it  would  be  said, 
that  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  reflecting 
upon  the  memory  of  the  late  King,  and 
affecting  the  feelings  of  the  present 
sovereign  and  of  his  family,  ought  to  be 
undertuccn    by    the     King's    Attomey- 


(a)  Stanza  IX.  of  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment." 
(6)  8  &  4  Geo.  4.    Hilary  Term  Indictments, 
London  and  Middlesex..    No.  13. 

(c)  StanxaXLIII. 

(d)  „      XLIV.  to  XLV. 

V')         n  tt  ft 

(/)     „      XLV. 

Cy)    „     XLvn. 

(A)     H 

(0  See  below,  p.  98  ». 


(xeneral .  The  gentlemen  of  the  Jury  knew 
very  well  that  there  were  many  cases 
affecting  his  Majesty  and  his  family  which 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  might  have 
reason  not  to  prosecute.]  But  were  the 
loyal  subjects  of  his  Majesty  to  be  bound 
to  be  silent  P  Had  they  no  right  to  feel, 
and  feeling,  had  they  not  a  right  to  com- 
plain P  The  question  for  the  jury  was,  not 
whether  the  prosecution  was  commenced 
by  one  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
or  by  any  other  subject  of  his  Majesty. 
The  question  was,  had  the  defendant  tiie 
opportunity  of  a  fair  trial  P  Had  he  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  defence  P  Was 
he  brought  into  that  Court  under  circum- 
stances that  might  interrupt  the  course  of 
that  defence^  and  operate  so  as  to  produce 
injustice  P  The  contrary  was  the  case.  In 
the  first  place,  no  criminal  information  had 
been  filed  against  the  defendant ;  his  case 
in  the  first  instance  had  been  submitted 
to  a  grand  jury.  Next,  he  had  not  to 
meet  and  oppose  on  his  trial  the  great 
weight,  the  power,  and  talents  of  the 
Attomev-Chneral.  An  humble  advocate 
was  selected  to  state  the  case  for  the 
prosecution^  whilst  the  defendant  wisely 
retained  a  gentleman  of  great  learning 
and  talents.  Again,  there  was  another 
advantage  on  the  side  of  the  defendant. 
Had  the  Attorney-General  brought  forward 
the  case  he  would  have  had  the  right  of 
reply,  even  though  no  witnesses  for  the 
defendant  might  oe  examined.  If ,  as  he 
suspected  it  might  turn  out,  the  defendant 
would  abstain  from  going  into  evidence» 
his  advocate  would  nave  the  last  word. 
These  were  no  slight  advantages.  He 
noticed  them,  to  show  that  the  defendant 
had  no  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
ground  of  the  present  not  being  a  Crown 
prosecution.  If  the  persons  who  had  felt 
it  their  duty  to  institute  that  prosecution 
should  turn  out  to  be  mistaken  in  their 
views,  if  the  learned  advocate  of  the 
defendant  should  be  able  to  show  that  they 
had  fallen  into  a  mistake,  and  that  the 
article  in  question  was  not  a  libel  grossly 
reflecting  on  the  memory  of  the  late  King, 
no  man  would  more  heartily  rejoice  at  the 
explanation  than  himself.  The  jury  were 
aware  that  his  late  Majesty,  King  George 
3,  died  in  the  year  1820,  after  a  war  of 
unexampled  length  had  been  recently 
concluded.  Before  his  death,  and  for 
some  years  previous,  the  hand  of  Heaven 
had  Iflon  heavily  upon  him ;  he  was  faU  of 
sufferings  and  infirmities;  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  faculties ;  he  was  old ;  he 
was  blind  ;  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
use  of  that  understanding  wmch  had  been 
so  long  an  ornament  to  his  country  and  a 
benefit  to  his  subjects.  Such  was  the 
calamitous  state  of  his  late  Majesty,  when 
the  hand  of  death  put  a  period,  to  his 
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earthly  safferings;  and  such  were  the 
diBtreBsmg  points  which  the  libeller 
selected  for  heartless  ridicnle  and  atrocious 
calumnies.  If,  not  to  speak  of  his  late 
Majesty,  any  individual  had  for  years 
pursued  a  course  of  animosity  towards 
another,  and  at  length  ended  his  life  full 
of  calamities  and  sorrows,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
generous  enemy  his  sufferings  and  his  fate 
would  excite  nothing  but  compassion  and 
sympathy.  Quite  contrary,  however, 
seemed  to  be  the  feelings  of  the  libeller  in 
ouestion.  He  selected,  he  dwelt  upon, 
those  topics  which  were  most  likely  to  pain 
his  present  Majesty,  the  other  memoers 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  indeed  every 
honourable  and  loyal  man.  For  a  oon- 
fiiderable  time  after  the  accession  of  the 
late  King,  the  current  of  public  affairs 
took  a  direction  which  brought  many 
attacks  on  his  person  and  on  his  private 
affairs ;  but  as  the  personal  virtues  of  his 

aesty  became  known,  as  the  clouds  that 
been  raised  began  to  be  dissipated, 
his  enemies  were  obliged  to  change  their 
ground;   his  personal    feelings  were  re« 
flpeoted  as  his  virtues  were  admired.    The 
publication  in  question  was  commenced 
«arly  in  the  year  1822.    It  was  brought 
out  under  the  title  of  Ths  Liberal ;  Veree 
and  ProBe  from  the  8<mth.{a)    It  assumed 
a   popular  title ;  a   name  calculated   to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  every  individual 
whose  feelings  were  supposed  to  run  in 
the    right    course ;  but    he    {Adolphua) 
believed   that,     on   nearer   examination, 
the  title  Inheral  would  be  found,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  sound,  the  loyal,  and  the 
moral   part  of   the    community,   not    so 
deserving.    About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
jr^ars  ago,  ''Liberal"  was  used  to  ex* 
press  the  character  of  a  man  adverse  to 
reUgion,  indifferent  to  morals,  and  un* 
restrained   in   conduct.     Such   was    the 
picture  of  a  "Liberal "  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  such,  with  little  varia- 
tion, did  it  now  turn  out  to  be.    He  was  a 
Liberal,  whose  acts  and  whose  principles 
-were  opposed  to  settled  institutions,  to 
public  morals,  and  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  Liberals  of  the  South  kindly  came 
forward  to   elevate   the  imagination,  to 
improve  the  morals,  and  to  correct  the 
understanding  of  the  people  of  England ; 
and  it  was  fit  that  it  should  be  knolm  that 
the  publication  was  sent  forth  by  men  to 
whom  distance  gave  security,  and  whom 
indifference   to    character    made   brave. 
They  were  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law  ; 


<a)  "The  Vision  of  Judgment  by  Quevedo 
fitdivivus  fliiflgested  by  the  composition  so 
entitled  by  the  author  of* Wat  Tyler,*"  ap- 
"peared  in  *'  The  liberal ;  Verse  and  Prose  from 
the  South/'  "  printed  for  and  by  John  Hunt.* 
tSee  as  to  «The  LiberaV*  Shelley's  works 
(Forman's  ed.},  8, 285,  255  n. 


they  therefore  were  not  restrained  from 
attacking  the  feelings  of  the  living,  or 
from  ransacking    the    sepulchres  of  the 
dead.    The  libel  he  complained  of  was  put 
forth  in  the  shape  of  a  poem  called  "  the 
Vision  of  Judgment."    in  that  poem,  the 
author  assumed  and  represented  himself  to 
be  at  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  the  trans- 
actions    which    he     pretended   to    have 
witnessed    there,    he    described    with    a 
degree  of  levity  and  of  impiety  which  was 
reaJly    astonishing.    He   fancied  himself 
almost  in  the  presence  of  his  Creator,  and 
he  assumed  a  tone  fit  only  for  a  pot-house 
revel,    which    would    certainly    disgrace 
the  company  of  any  gentleman.     Such  a 
publication,  with  honest  freebom  English- 
men,    who,    whatever    might    be    their 
difference  of  opinion  on  particular  subjects, 
retained  a  reverence  for  Christian  worship, 
a  solemn  belief  in  eternity,  and  a  solemn 
awe  of  the  sacred  presence  of  the  Creator — 
such  a  publication,  so  full  of  ridicule,  of 
levity,   and  of  impiety  must  ever  stand 
condemned.     He  alluded  to  this  point, 
because,  although  it  did  not   form    the 
charge  in  the  indictment,  yet,  as  the  book 
was  to  be  handed  up  to  the  jury,  it  was 
his  duty  to  express   his    opinion   of  its 
impiety,   his  horror  of  the    levity  with 
which  were  described  those  awful  scenes 
of  Judgment  which  were  to  take  place 
after  this  world  should  pass  away.    He 
could   not,  had  not  this   poem  mot  tho 

Sublic  eye,  have  believed  that  any 
Snglish  writer,  any  enlightened  man 
who  could  boast  of  the  fi^edom  of  his 
country,  any  man  who  had  ever  heard  of 
Christianity,  would,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
floor  of  Heaven,  treat  with  licentious 
levity  those  awful  things  under  which  the 
mighty  musip  of  MiUon  had  crouched. 
Such  rashness,  such  impiety,  afforded  an 
apt  illustration  of  a  line  of  one  of  our 
poets. 


<c 


And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
tread." 


to 


The  learned  gentleman  next  proceeded 
to  animadvert  on  the  poem.  The  poem 
opened  with  the  following  passage : — 

«  Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  Celestial  gate. 

His  keys  were  rusty  and  the  lock  was  dull, 
So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 

Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  Adl, 
But,  since  the  Gallic  era,  *  eighty-eight,' 

The  devils  had  ta'en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 
And  '  a  pull  altogether,'  as  they  say 

At  sea — which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 

*'The  angels  all  were  singing  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do, 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  sun  and  moon. 
Or  to  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two 

Or  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'er  the  ethereal  blue." 
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After  tliis,  one  of  the  parties  present  is 
made  to  giye  the  following  acconnt  of  his 
Majesty : — 

"  In  the  fint  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn. 
Died  George  the  Third ;  although  no  tyrant, 
one 
Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  with- 
drawn, 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  external  sun  : 
A  better  former  ne'er  broshed  dew  from  lawn, 

A  worse  king  never  left  a  reahn  undone! 
He  died — ^but  left  his  subjects  still  behind. 
One  half  as  mad — ^and  t'other  no  less  blind. 

"He  died! — ^his  death  made  no  great  stir   on 
earth; 
His  burial  made  some  pomp  ;   there  was 
profusion 
Of  yelret,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 
Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by 
collusion. 
For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true 
worth. 
Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  aJso;  and  the    torches,  cloaks,  and 
banners, 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

"  Form'd  a  sepulchral  melodrame.    Of  all 
The  fools  who  flocked  to  swell  or  see  the 
show. 
Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 

Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  woe. 
There  throbbed  not  there   a  thought  which 
pierced  the  pall ; 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low. 
It  seemed  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold." 

Snch  was  the  acconnt,  snch  the  obserra- 
tions  of  the  writer  on  the  character,  the 
finfferings  and  death  of  a  Sovereign  who 
has  been  jnstly  called  the  father  of  his 
people.  The  poem  went  on  to  describe  the 
bnstle  that  took  place  on  the  appearance 
o{  Oeorge  8;  after  which  the  Archangel 
is  represented  as  requiring  to  know  if  any 
person  had  any  accusation  to  make  against 
him.  Upon  which  Satan  prefers  his  com- 
plaint as  follows : — 

«  He  came  to  his  sceptre  young ;  he  leares  it  old: 
Look  to  the  state  in  whidi  he  found  his 
realm. 
And  left  it ;  or  his  annals  to  behold. 
How  to  a  minion  he  gave  the  helm, 
How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold. 
The  beggar's  rice,  which  can   but  over- 
whelm 
The  meanest  hearts;  and,  for  the  rest,  but 
glance 
Thine  eye  along  America  and  France. 

«  *Tis  true  he  was  a  tool  from  tirst  to  last 
(I  haTC  the  workmen  safe) ;  but  as  a  tool 
go  let  him  be  consumed.    From  out  the  past. 
Of  ages,  since  mankind  haye  known  the  rule 


Of  monarchs — ^from  the  bloody  rolls  aniass'd 
Of  sin  and    slaughter — ^from   the   CsBsar's 
school, 
Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 
More  drench'd  with  gore,  more  cumber's  with 
the  slain. 

"  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free : 
Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes. 
So  that  they  utter'd  the  word  *  Liberty  °I 
Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent. 
Whose 
History  was  ever  stain'd  as  his  will  be 
With  national  and  individual  woes  ? 
I  grant  his  hou^hold  abetinenoe ;  I  grant 
His  neutral  virtues,  which  most  monarebs 
want 

'*  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 

He  was  a  decent  Sire,  and  middling  lord. 
All  this  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 

As  Temperance,  if  at  Apicius'  board. 
Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite's  supper  ihown 

I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 
And  this  was  well  tor  him,  bat  not  for  those 
Millions  who    found  him  what  oppression 
chose. 

*'  The  New  World  shook  him  off;  the  Old  yet 
groans 
Beneath  what  he  and  hb  prepared,  if  not 
Completed  :  he  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 

To  all  his  vices,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — his  tame  virtues ;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forvot 
A  lesson  which  shall  be  retaught  them,  wale 
Upon  the  thrones  of  earth  ;  but  let  then 
quake! 


(I 


Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 

The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth* 
implored 
A  part  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old, — 

Freedom  to  worship — not  alone  your  Lord, 
Michael,  but  you,  and  you  Saint  Peter  I  Cold 

Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhor'd 
The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

In  all  the  licence  of  a  Christian  nation. 


<<  <  True  I  he  allowed  them  to  pray  God :  bat  as 
A  consequence  of  prayer,  refuised  the  law 
Which  would  have  placed  ihem  upon  the  same 
base 
With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in 
awe,' 
But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place. 
And  cried,  'You  may  the    prisoner  with- 
draw: 
Ere  heaven    shall    ope   her   portals   to    this 
Guelph, 
While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damned  my- 
self!'  " 

The  motives  of  the  anthor  it  was 
not  necessary  to  inquire  into.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  the  jury  to  ascertain 
whether  he  entertained  personal  hostility 
towards  Qeorge  3  or  Oeorge  4.  It  was 
enough  for  the  jmy  to  Imow  tnat  the 
effect  of  the  publication  was  to  throw  con* 
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tempt  upon  the  Bojal  Family,  and  upon 
those  who  were  attached  to  them,  to  make 
the  enemies  of  his  late  Majesty  rejoice, 
and  to  fill  the  bosoms  of  his  illustrious 
successor  and  of  the  rest  of  his  Boyal 
Family  with  sorrow  and  affliction.  The 
defenoant  at  the  bar,  although  not  the 
author,  had  lent  himself  to  those  who  had 
conducted  the  publication,  which  was  so 
justlj  descrying  of  condemnation.  The 
libel,  it  seemed,  came  from  the  south  of 
Europe, (a)  and  it  certainly  was  no  small 
aggrayation  that,  after  trayelling  so  great 
a  distance,  it  was  coolly  and  deliberately 
put  forth  to  the  public.  The  indiyidual 
to  whom  it  was  ascribed  was  an  author  of 
distiognished  talents,  whose  name  might 
stand  nigh  in  the  literature  of  his  country 
— he  might  haye  stood  first  in  the  literature 
of  any  age.  If  he  were  the  author,  then 
it  was  to  be  lamented  that  he  should  haye 
fallen  so  low,  that  he  should  haye  de- 
graded his  fine  talents,  that  he  should 
haye  so  tarnished  his  laurels,  as  to  haye 
descended  to  the  mean  and  odious  reptiles 
of  the  day,  and  with  them  indulged  in 
leyity,  scurrility,  and  impiety.  Ho  had 
only  to  hope  that  in  time  his  great  talents 
would  redeem  him,  and  that  he  might  yet 
become  the  ornament  and  the  glory  of  the 
literature  of  his  country.  If  it  should  be 
said  that  the  libellous  passages  which  he 
had  last  read  to  the  J^i*y  were  not  seri- 
ously calculated  to  reflect  on  the  memory 
of  his  late  Majestrjr»  because  they  were  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
he  was  sure  the  jury  would  be  at  no 
loss;  such  an  excuse  would  amount,  in 
fact,  to  a  mere  flimsy  disguise ;  lies  such 
as  were  there  stated  were  indeed  worthy 
the  Father  of  Lies,  but  thejr  were  not  the 
less  descrying  animadyersion.  Ho  was 
ready  to  admit  to  his  learned  friend  that 
the  characters  of  kings  belonged  to  history, 
and,  if  eyen  an  extraordinary  latitude  of 
discussion,  of  censure,  were  required,  it 
might  in  this  free  country  be  safely  taken. 
But  it  was  not  because  the  character  of 
kings  was  matter  of  history  that,  there- 
fore, the  character  of  soyereigns  was  to  be 
S'yen  up  without  mercy  to  the  fangs  of  a 
seller.  If  any  person  thought  fit  to 
describe  the  country  to  be  in  a  sinking 
state,  to  impute  to  the  Soyereign  that  he 
had  found  it  flourishing  and  that  he  had 
left  it  in  ruins,  those  charges  would  be 
fairly  subject  to  the  test  of  critical  in- 
quiry. If  it  were  true  that  the  Soyereign 
were  a  man  indiflerent  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  that  he  had  enjoyed  efieminate 
pleasures  amid  the  tears  of  his  people, 
that  (pursuing  the  course  of  history)  he 
became  a  mean  and  abject  yassal  to  the 

(a)  See  aboye,  p.  73. 


see  of  Bome ;  that  the  flames  of  per* 
secution  had  spread  in  his  reign;  that 
fayourites,  who  ministered  to  his  plea- 
sures, enjoyed  his  fayour,  then  would  he 
be  ranked  amongst  the  worst  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  and  all  honest  men 
would  turn  with  loathing  from  his  name. 
But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  his  late  Majesty,  he 
were  an  affectionate  son,  a  fond  parent,  the 
impartial  magistrate,  the  firm  adyocate  of 
that  form  of  religion  which  he  had  sworn 
by  his  Coronation  Oath  to  maintain,  if  he 
were  abstinent,  moral,  temperate,  an 
object  of  respect  and  yeneration,  was  it 
to  be  endured  that  burning  calumnies 
were  to  bo  heaped  upon  his  memory  P  If 
the  jury  entertainea  those  yiews,  if  they 
belieyed  the  publication  to  be  a  gross  libel, 
he  trusted  that  no  eloquence,  no  arts  of 
address,  would  preyent  them  from  doing 
the  duty  which  they  had  sworn  to  per- 
form. The  libel  had  been  published  for 
more  than  two  years;  but  that  the  case 
had  not  been  sooner  brought  under  the 
discussion  of  the  Court  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  prosecutors.  They  attended  sitting 
after  sitting ;  but  this  case,  like  all  others, 
was  destined  to  take  its  course.  It  might 
be  said  that  the  thing  had  gone  by,  and 
that  it  was  now  neither  wise  nor  necessary 
to  reyiye  it.  The  object  of  the  prosecutors 
was  not  yenffeance,  but  example.  If  a 
libel  of  the  description  before  them  was 
sufiered  to  pass  by  unnoticed,  unpunished, 
would  not  toat  giye  the  most  fearful  en- 
couragement to  other  libellers  P  With 
those  obseryations  he  would  leaye  the  case 
to  the  jury.  His  late  Majesty  had  been 
for  sixty  years  the  father  of  his  people. 
But  were  it  not  his  memory  that  had  been 
so  attacked — were  It  the  memory  of  an 
ordinary  person  that  had  been  traauced — 
as  Englishmen,  who  hoped  to  enjoy  an 
honourable  name,  the  fair  reward  of 
honourable  conduct,  would  not  the  jury 
interpose  to  secure  the  fame  of  any  honest 
man  r  Would  they  not  interfere  to  pre- 
yent his  ashes  from  being  raked  up,  to 
saye  his  memory  from  dishonour  ana  his 
family  from  affliction  P  Without  further 
remark  he  would  leaye  the  case  to  the 
jury ;  it  was  for  them  to  deal  with  it. 
He  endeayoured  to  discharge  his  duty; 
he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  con- 
scientiously discharge  theirs. 

EyiDENCE  lOB  THK  CrOWK. 

John  Fwrdon,  examined  by  Fatteson. 

I  know  the  house,  22,  Bond  Street. 
I  went  there  on  the  2nd  of  December 
1822.  It  is  a  bookseller's  shop.  I  saw  the 
defendant,  John  Hunt,  I  bought  the 
*' Liberal"  of  the  defendant.  I  paid  for 
it.  There  were  a  great  many  more  copies. 
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CroBS-ezamined  by  Scarlett. 

This  is  the  very  copy.  I  saw  the 
person  before  yon  sitting  there.  I  am  an 
officer  belonging  to  Bow  Street.  I  bought 
a  copy  for  Mr.  Mitrray,(a)  and  for  Mr. 
Mame,(b)  Mr.  Stafford  employed  me  to 
get  the  copy  for  Mr.  MatUe.  That  was 
before  I  bonght  for  Mr.  Murray.  Mr. 
Stafford  directed  me  to  bny  that  copy.  I 
saw  Mr.  Mibrray  in  his  own  honse,  John 
Street,  Bedford  Bow.  He  is  not  solicitor 
to  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Murray  paid  me 
for  loss  of  time.  He  did  so  several  times 
before.  Mr.  Stafford  always  employed  me. 
I  understand  he  is  an  attorney.  I  believe 
he  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  prosecu- 
tion. I  do  not. know  who  employed  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Association,  or  their 
attorney.  I  have  been  paid,  too,  at  other 
times  by  Mr.  Sharp.  I  never  saw  Sharp 
and  Murray  together.  I  might  have  seen 
them  together  in  Court  in  the  very  case 
in  which  Sha/rp  paid  me.    I  believe  I  did. 

Was  Sharp  a  Manchester  bankrupt  P 

Adolphus  objected. 

Abbott,  C.J.,  thought  this  bogged  the 
question.  « 

Scarlett :  I  only  want  to  know  what  has 
become  of  Mr.  Sharp, 

Witness:  I  cannot  tell  whether  Mr. 
Murrcuy  is  attorney  for  the  Constitutional 
Association.  I  believe  he  is ;  I  have  not, 
that  I  remember,  been  employed  to  buy  a 
book  called  "  Southey's  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment."   I  have  read  part  of  that  book. 

Abbott,  C.J.,  wished  Scarlett  to  point 
out  a  passage  referring  to  Southey. 

Scarlett    read     the     passage    (stanza 

J I  <\  A  A  Y  *) 

"  Here  Satan  said, '  I  know  this  man  of  old, 
And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here  ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold. 
Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere. 
Bat  su^ly  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 
Such  trash  below  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear. 
We  have  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without 

being  bored 
With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord.'  " 

WUness :  I  never  read  that,  nor  heard 
Mr.  Murray  read  it. 
Scarlett  next  read  stansa  Oil. : — 

"  He  ceased  and  drew  forth  an  MS. ;  and  no 
Persuasion  on  the  part  of  devils,  or  saints. 
Or  angels,  now  conld  stop  the  torrent ;  so 
He  reaid  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents  i 
But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  spiritual  show 
Had  vanished,  with  variety  of  scents. 
Ambrosial  and  sulphureous,  as  they  sprang. 
Like  lightning,  off  from  his  *  melodious 
twang.'" 

(a)  Secretary  of  the  Constitutional  Ajssocia- 
tion. 
(6)  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury* 


Witness  :  I  never  read  it  or  heard 
Murray  read  it.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
poem  was  written  in  ridicule  of  SotUhef^s 
poem. 

Scarlett  asked  if  he  knew  these  two 
lines — 

'<  But  stuck  fast  with  his  first  hexameter. 
Not  one  of  all  whose  gouty  feet  would 
stir."(a) 

Witness :  I  did  not. 

Scarlett :  Do  you  know  what  an  hexa- 
meter means  P — Why  you  are  hexamining 
me. 

Adolphus  nroposed  that  the  passage 
charged  should  be  read. 

Scarlett  thought  the  whole  must  be 
read. 

Abbott,  C.J.,  said  the  best  way  would 
be  to  have  the  passages  charged  as 
libellous  read  first,  and  compared  with 
the  record,  and  then  the  whole  could  be 
read  if  Scarlett  wished. 

Scarlett  agreed,  and  looked  at  the  re- 
cord, while  the  passages  m  the  indictment 
were  read. 

Scarlett  iken  desired  the  whole  to  be 
read,  though  he  regretted  to  have  his 
Lordship  detained  so  long. 

Abbott  here  read  the  whole  of  the 
poem. 

^ueAmftoa^  was  called  and  spoke  to  the 
identity  of  Hunt. 

Cross-examined  by  Scarlett. 

I  am  an  army  clothier.  I  read  the 
*'  Liberal.'*  I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  the 
Association.  I  am  called  here  by  Mr. 
Mwrrav. 

Scarlett:  And  only  to  sav  yon  know 
Mr.  JTttn^?— "Yes." 

Scarlett :  God  bless  me !  I  thought  it 
was  to  give  your  opinion  on  this  po^u. 

The  Depekce. 

Scarlett :  (6)  Q«ntlemen  of  the  jury,  my 
learned  friend  has  thought  fit  to  say 
that  the  advocate  for  the  defendant  was 
possessed  of  great  talents.  G«itlemen, 
if  I  had  talents,  if  I  had  eloquence,  I 
would  be  but  too  happy  to  exert  them 
in  order  to  expose  to  ridicule,  to  oontempt, 
and  indignation,  this  shamefhl  proseon- 
tion  and  the  authors  of  it.  Gentlemen, 
I  never  had  more  occasion  to  regret  the 
want  of  those  talents  which  my  learned 
friend  had  attributed  to  me.  Did  I  possess 
them,  they  would  be  cheerfully  exerted 
to  mark  my  opinion  of  this  caee,  onleasy 
indeed,  the  energy  of  my  feelings  would 

(a)  StanxaXC. 

(6)  The  report  in  the  Examiner^  from  which 
the  speech  for  the  defence  is  taken,  begiiu  <<  Mr. 
Scarlett  spoke  nearly  as  follows." 
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deprive  me  of  the  power  of  gmng  them 
fall  expression.    I  neyer,   I  must    own, 
expected  to  have  it  gravely  urged  in  a 
oonrt  of  justice  that  a  man  was  guilty  of 
a  libel  merely  for  speaking  his  sentiments 
respecting  the  conduct  and  character  of 
a  <uceased  monarch.    My  learned  friend, 
in  his  address  to  ^ou,  wisely  abstained 
from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  law  of  the 
case ;   with  good  discretion  he  has  left 
that  task  to  his  Lordship.  I  could,  indeed, 
have  wished  that  my  learned  friend,  when 
he  invited  you  to  adopt  his  conclusions, 
had    at   the   same   time    forborne   from 
entering  into  the  wide  field  of  declama- 
tion.   I  could  have  wished  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  enlist  your  passions.    Those 
feelings,  he  ought  to  know,  never  ou^ht 
to  enter  into  the  administration  of  justice. 
If,  instead  of  indulging  in  that  course,  my 
learned  friend  had  informed  your  under- 
standings upon  essential  points ;  if  he  had 
defined  the  particular  points  on   which 
he  meant  to  rely ;  if  he  had  pointed  out 
the  distinction  between  a  libel  aflecting 
a  private  individual  and  a  libel  affecting 
the  King,  then,  at  least,  I  should  know 
what  to  grapple  with.    Gentlemen,  in  ex- 
pressing my  conception  of  the  law,  as 
affecting   the    present   case,  I   do   most 
solemnly  assure  yon  that  I  do  consider 
this   indictment   as    a   dis^ace   to   the 
reoords  of  a  court  of  justice.    The  law 
of  Ikigland  holds  what  is  oaUed  a  libel 
criminal  because  it  tends  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  (a)    Attacks  upon  the  character 
of  individuals  tend  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  because  they  tend  to  excite  the 
desire  of  ven^nrance  in  the  breast  of  the 
offended    individual,  a    desire   which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  blessings  of  civilized 
society.    On  this  ground  stands  the  law 
of  libel.  But  calumnies  against  a  reigning 
monarch  cannot  be  held  a  libeli  because 
no  man  can  suppose  that  the  Sovereign 
will  break  his  own  peace.    The  law  of 
libels  differs  as  it  affects  the  Soverei^  and 
and  the  subject.    The  Sovereign  is  en- 
titled to  the  respect,  to  the  attachment,  to 
the  dutifhl  obedience  of  his  subjects.  Any 
attempt  to  insult  the    Sovereign   or   to 
degrade  him,  is,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
held  to  be  sedition, (&)  not  because  it  is 
oaloulated  to  excite  in  his  breast  revenge, 
but  because  it  tends  to  weaken  that  attach- 
ment on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  upon 

(a)  See  R.  v.  Burdett,  L  St.  Tr.  N.S.  I. 
(6)  See  3  Edw.  1.  c.  34.;  Hu^  Pine's  Case, 
Cro.  Car.  117^;  PeachamU  Case,  ibid.  125 ;  TTi/- 
/mum*  Case,  ibid.  126 ;  Oliver  St.  John's  Case, 
Koy,  105  ;  B.  V.  WUkes,  19  St.  Tr.  1075  ;  B.  v. 
LanAert  and  Perry,  2  Camp.  398 ;  the  aalbo- 
rities  collected  in  Holt  on  Libel,  9%n ;  Hawkins, 
•  P.O.  1,  c.  6  (  Beg.  v.  Sullivan  and  Pigoti, 
11  Coz,  C.C.  44»  60. 


which  the  reffal  power  and  indeed  tho 
Government  aepend.  The  Government, 
eentlemen,  of  a  free  country  is  not  upheld 
oy  force;  it  is  the  result  of  public 
opinion;  the  well  inculcated  sentiments 
of  the  nation  teach  the  people  obedience ; 
and  any  attempt  to  weaken  those  bonds 
tends  to  weaken  the  Government,  and  to 
destroy  the  best  principles  of  civilized 
societr^.  Publications  of  that  description 
it  might  be  reasonable,  it  might  be 
necessary,  to  check;  but  they  do  not 
^krtake  of  the  legal  character  of  a  libel. 
Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  has  told 
you  that  the  law  of  Bngland  protects  the 
fame  of  the  dead,  not  on  account  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living.  It  does  so,  and 
for  this  reason,  that  if  any  man  fiEdsely 
and  maliciously  attacks  the  memory  of 
the  dead,  he  is  likely  to  aggravate  the 
feelings  and  to  excite  revexige  in  the 
hearts  of  surviving  friends.  Thence  the 
case  with  respect  to  libels  on  the  dead 
falls  under  the  definition  already  given, 
that  the  conduct  of  the  writer  tends  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  But  can  it  be  said 
that  the  same  rule  will  apply  in  the  case 
of  the  Sovereign  ?  I  hope  I  shaU  never 
live  to  see  the  day  when  it  shall  be  main- 
tained in  a  court  of  justice  that  observa* 
tions  on  a  deceased  monarch  are  to  be 
held  as  a  libel  on  the  living  monarch; 
because  whenever  a  doctrine  of  that  kind 
shall  be  acted  on,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  free  opinion,  to  the  truiii  of  history,  to 
the  most  enlijo^htened  and  the  best  prin- 
ciples on  which  social  institutions  are 
founded. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  liberties,  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  that  the  acts  and  the 
conduct  of  the  monarch's  reign  should  be 
freely  examined,  without  favour  and  with- 
out partiality.(a)  However,  whilst  living, 
he  maj  command  respect,  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that,  when  he  dies,  t^e 
opinions  of  the  times,  for  good  or  for 
bad,  should  be  freely  t>ronounced.  Kiuffs 
are  connected  with  history,  their  records 
are  lessons  of  morality  to  rulers  and  to 
nations.    The  truth  which  the  reigning 

(a)  **  The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  trial 
(that  of  Dr.  Shebbeare  in  1758)  was  the  Chief 
Justice  Mansfield  ]a,yiug  down  for  law,  that 
satires  even  on  dead  Kings  were  punishable 
whatever  obsolete  statutes  may  pronounce,  can 
anything  be  more  foreign  to  ttie  genius  of  the 
English  Constitution,  nay,  to  the  practice  even 
of  arbitrary  countries,  where  are  tyrants  sacred 
when  once  dead  ?  Adieu  veracity  and  history,  if 
the  King's  Bench  is  to  appreciate  your  ex- 
pressions !  If  the  dead  are  not  to  be  censured, 
It  is  only  pronouncing  histoiy  a  libel,  and  the 
annals  ef  Britain  should  ffiow  as  cSvil  things  as 
the  sermons  at  St.  Jamesv' — Walpole's  Memoirs 
of  George  2.  Works  8,  328. 
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monarch  can  never  expect  to  hear  from 
Ministers  or  from  faToorites  will  be  re- 
flected upon  him  from  the  history  of  the 
past;  that  light  may  show  him  how  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and 
how  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  people. 
"The  divinity  which   hedges   a   King" 
whilst  he  lives,  protects  the  sanctity  of  his 
character;   but  when  he  dies — when  he 
mixes  with  the  earth    from  whence  he 
sprang — when  he  lies  in  the  g^ve,  nn- 
oistingnished  in  that  common  mortality 
to  which  he  and  yon  are  heirs — that  sanctity 
ceases  to  shield  him,   and  it  is  of  the 
ntmost  importance  to  yonr  liberties  and 
yonr  safety,  as  men  and  as  Englishmen, 
that  his  merits  and  his  demerits  should 
be  Bubiected  to  free,  impartial,  and  even 
stem  oiscussion.    Gentlemen,  shall  it  be 
said  that  the  historian  of  his  actions,  if  he 
dare  to  say  anything  of  the  late  King  that 
may  be  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  his 
succesbor,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  crime  P    If 
so,  there  must  be  an    end  to  historical 
truth.    It  may  be  the  duty  of  an  honest 
historian  to  state  what  may  be  extremely 
otiensive  and  extremely  distressing  to  the 
feelings  of  the  reigning  Sovereign;   and 
yet  it  may  be  extremely  true.    But  if  it  be 
held  a  crime  to  state  the  truth,  history 
must  cease— truth  will  be  disregarded,  and 
nothing  will  be  written  but  what  may 
be  considered  pleasing  to  the  Sovereign. 
What  then  will  become  of  history  P    What 
will  become  of  the  cause  of  truth  and 
freedom  P    If  we  are  to  be  condemned  to 
panegyrics,  what  reliance  can  be  placed 
by  men  of  future  times  on  the  history 
of  the  present  P    How  can  they  learn  the 
evils  of  the  present  reign,  the  principles 
by    which    parties  are  actuated,  or  the 
different  opinions  which  are  held  P  Gentle- 
men, if  this  revolting  doctrine  is  to  be 
acted  on,  to  what  a  degraded  state  will 
it  reduce  the  people  P    To  what  a  state 
will  it  reduce  the  monarch?    What  can 
be  expected  from  a  king  P    From  him  the 
light  of  truth  will  be  shut  out.    While 
seeking  for  lessons  of  instruction,  he  will 
meet  with  nothing   but  panegyrics,  the 
gross  and  servile  offerings  of  those  who 
may  be  retained  to  write  for  gain — to 
write  against   the    cause    of   truth    and 
against  the  liberties  of  the  people.    I  re- 
member  an    observation    made   by    an 
ancient  historian — the  greatest,  indeed, 
of  the  ancient  historians,  and  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  master  of  historical  wisdom. 
"There  were  not"  (said  Tacitus),  in  the 
time    of     Augustus,     "wanting    bright 
geniuses   to  describe  the  events  of  the 
reign,  but   adulation  prevented   them." 
Gentlemen,  shall   this    be    said   of  our  \ 
country,  and  shall  the  verdict  of  a  British 
jury  be  the  cause  of  it  P    Forbid  it  every 


feeling  that  is  dear  to  an  English  and  free 
heart. 

Gentlemen,    lest   I    should     be    mis- 
understood,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  make 
this  concession  to  my  learned  friend,  that 
if  any  man  writes  on  any  subject  with  a 
view  to  insult  the  feelings  of  the  reigning 
monarch  it  subjects  him  to  punishment, 
whether  he  writes  in  praise  or  in  censure, 
what  is  true  or  what  is  false.    Gentlemen, 
I  cannot  act  more  fairly  with  you  than 
this.    Do  you  think  the  publication  now 
before  you  is  likely  to  affect  the  happiness 
of  the  King  P    If  you  do,  and  if  you,  on 
your  oaths,  say  that  it  was  written  with 
that  object,  I  consent  to  a  verdict  a^inst 
my  client.    Gentlemen,  I  have  a&eady 
said  that,  if  the  object  of  the  writer  be  to 
insult  and  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
reigning  Sovereign,  he  exposes  himself  to 
punishment ;  he  stands  liable  to  punish- 
ment if  he  happens  to  praise  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased,  virtues  of  which  his  sue* 
cesser  might  be  notoriously  deficient,  and 
if  he  held  up  those  virtues  with  a  view,  by 
the  force  of  contrast,  to  insult  his  suc- 
cessor.    Grentlemen,   my    learned    friend 
has  said  that  the  present  prosecution  has 
not    been    instituted    by    the    Attorney^ 
Qeneral,  but  is  what  he  calls  the  effusion 
of  one  of  the  Kin^*s  subjects.    I  shall  not 
here  give  my  opinion  upon  political  evente 
or  political  men.    My  private  opinion  is 
not  a  subject  for  your  consideration ;  but 
this  I  may  say,  that  his  present  Majesty, 
with   a    forbearance   which    is    without 
example,  is  still  surrounded  by  the  ad- 
visers and  the  counsellors  of  his  father. 
The  advisers  of  his  present  Majesty  Tvrere 
raised  to  station  and  to  power  by  the  late 
Sovereign.   If  there  be  any  persons  living 
to  whom  his  memory  must  be  dear,  who 
ought  to  resist  any  attack  on  his  Royal 
name,  undoubtedly  the  present  Ministers 
are  the  men.    The  poem,  which  was  never 
intended  for  the  vulgar,  which  the  vulgar 
could  not  understand,  which  they  did  not 
read,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  was  read 
by  all  the  Ministers.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
was  found  anxious  to  prosecute  the  work. 
Not  one  o\  them  thought  it  a  fit  subject  to 
bring  befor  e  a  jury.   The  AUomey  Oen&nd, 
who  may  fairly  be  considered  the  best 
judge  of  the  subject,  takes  no  part  in  the 
prosecution.    The  whole  is  left  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Mu/rray.    Gentlemen,  it 
is  not  because  this  is  the  case  that  I  call 
for  your  verdict,  but  I  use  the  argument 
to  show  that  no  man  of  letters,  no  states- 
man, and  no  man  of  hi^h  station,  has  put 
the  construction  on  this  poem  which  Mr. 
M7Mrr<ty,  the  attorney,  has  put -upon  it. 

Who  is  Mr.  Murray  ?  I  will  tell  you. 
He  has  brought  into  Court  what  was  never 
prosecuted  before.    With  all  respect  for  a 
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jury,  I  do  not  conBider  the  character  of  a 
deceased  Soyereign,  or  a  criticisin  upon  a 
poem,  a  fit  subject  for  a  jury.  Mr.  Murray 
may  be  a  jadge  of  the  merits  of  an  at- 
torney, but  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  a  statesman,  a  king,  or  a  poet, 
and  he  evidently  understands  not  a  word 
of  this  poem.  I  deny,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  that  it  is  a  crime  in  any  man  to 
"  intend  to  haye  it  believed  that  a  do- 
ceased  king  was  a  bad  king,  was  guilty 
of  misrule,  or  was  a  protector  of  tyrants. 
If  this  be  a  libel,  then  to  say  anything  of 
the  grandfather  or  ancestor  of  the  King  is 
a  libel.  Gentlemen,  his  present  Migesty 
is  descended  irom  Bicluird  2.  We  all 
know  that  Shakefpecvre  has  described 
lUcJiard  as  a  tyrant  and  a  murderer.  Is 
this  to  be  considered  a  libel  P  Does  his 
Mi^esty  consider  it  so  P  Ko,  gentlemen ; 
the  King  would  witness  the  representa- 
tion of  that  play  with  the  pleasure  and 
delight  which  it  is  calculated  to  create. 
His  Majesty  is  also  descended  from  King 
James  1.  Yet  Sir  Walter  8coU — no,  I  beg 
pardon,  an  unknown  aathor,  "  the  author 
of  Wa/verley  " — describes  the  monarch  in  a 
light  the  most  ridiculous  and  the  most 
contemptible.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Mwrray 
prosecute  that  P  Does  Mr.  Murray  know 
that  there  was  such  a  King  as  Henry  8  P 
Does  he  know  that  no  historian  can  write 
the  history  of  his  reign  without  describing 
and  condemning  his  tyrannical  conduct — 
tyrannical  to  his  subjects,  to  his  friends, 
to  his  wives  P  Does  Mr.  Murray  know 
anything  of  the  transactions  of  a  much 
later  period  P  Has  he  heard  of  Lord 
Waidegrave*8  Memoirs,  (a)  who  was  tutor 
to  the  late  KingP  Has  he  read  the  Memoirs 
of  Horace  Walpolef  Has  he  read  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Oeorge  2  P(&)  I 
believe  not.  I  believe  he  knows  nothing 
about  them,  and  that  his  ignorance  may 
be  considered  the  best  excuse  for  this 
monstrous  prosecution. 

Grentlemen,  it  is  made  a  grave  charge 
against  my  client  that  the  author  of  the 
publication,  for  which  he  has  been  prose- 
cuted by  Mr.  Murray,  would  cause  it  to 
be  believed  that  those  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  late  MiHesty  did  not  lament 
bis  death.  What  think  yon  of  this, 
gentlemen  P  Do  you  think  that  a  more 
absurd  indictment  was  ever  put  upon  the 
files  of  the  Court  P  Gentlemen,  whether 
the  death  of  his  late  Majesty  was  lamented 
or  not,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.    But  it 

(a)  ''Memoirs  from  1754  to  1758,  by  James 
Earl  Waldegrave,  E.G.,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Privy  Cooncil  in  the  reign  of  George  2,  and 
Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  aiterwards 
George  3."    Published  in  18S1. 

(6)  Walpole's  Letters,  October  25,  October  26, 
October  28, 1760. 


certainly  was  a  new  style  of  language  to 
hold  towards  a  living  king,  from  whose 
reign  prosperity  and  happiness  was  ex- 
pected, that  the  death  of  nis  predecessor 
was  a  matter  of  universal  lamentation. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  I  can- 
not know,  whether  those  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  Majesty  were  affected  to 
tears.  If  history  is  to  be  believed,  there 
are  not  so  many  fouud  to  lament  the 
death  of  a  king  as  to  compliment  his  suc- 
cessor. Yet  I  do  not  say  that  many  of 
those  who  attended  the  body  of  his  late 
Majesty  to  the  tomb  were  not  sincerely 
affected.  I  remember  that  when  Ministers 
were  summoned  to  attend  his  funeral,  the 
universal  opinion  was  that  they  would  not 
continue  in  office  four  and  twenty  hours,  (a) 
If  it  was  their  opinion,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  set  off  with  heavy  hearts — that  they 
considered  the  event  tmly  melancholy, 
and  shed  abundant  tears  over  the  grave 
of  their  former  master.  Gentlemen,  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  death  of 
Oeorge  2.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Murray  did  he 
ever  read  an  accoant  of  Louis  14  i  Louis 
15  died  unattended — ^his  Ministers  all  ran 
away  from  him  in  his  last  moments. 
They  left  him  in  the  hands  of  an  at- 
tendant, who  hardly  performed  for  him 
the  last  offices  he  stood  in  need  of. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  stated  in  the  indictment 
that  my  client  intended  to  cause  it  to  be 
believed  that  his  late  Majesty  was  a  bad 
kiiigi  gnilty  of  misconduct,  and  a  pro- 
tector of  tyrants,  thereby  to  disgrace  the 
mind  and  destroy  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  King,  and  the  other  descend- 
ants of  the  Royal  Family.  Gentlemen, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  bad  kiuR  P  A 
bad  kin^  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  man. 
A  bad  kmg  is  one  who  pursues  a  line  of 

golicy  which  must  lead  to  the  injury  of 
is  subjects.  Now,  may  it  not  happen — 
has  it  not  happened — that  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  one  monarch  has  been  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
reigning  monarch  P  To  pursue  a  system 
of  misrule,  to  govern  unwisely,  may  be 
the  error  of  a  king,  and  the  misfortune  of 
his  people;  but  was  it  to  be  said  that^ 
when  he  disappeared  from  the  scene,  i^e 
historian  of  ms  times  was  to  be  branded 
as  a  libeller,  and  punished  through  the 
verdict  of  a  juryP  Gentlemen,  his  late 
Majesty  ascended  the  throne  of  these 
realms  with  the  highest  advantages.    By 

(a)  *'  This  event  (the  death  of  George  3), 
which  occurred  on  the  29th  of  Janaaiy  1820,  was 
not  at  the  moment  attended  with  any  important 
political  consequence.  Since  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  unrestricted  Regency  in  February 
1812  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  virtually 
King."  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Administrations  of 
Great  Britain,  p.  899. 
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birth  an  Englishman,  his  first  pnblic 
declaration  seemed  to  convey  the  assur- 
ance to  his  people  of  an  ardent  regard  for 
their  liberties.  In  the  coarse  of  a  short 
time,  his  Majesty  appeared  desirous  of 
effecting  a  change  in  the  state  of  parties 
in  this  country,  and  placed  his  confidence 
in  a  nobleman  of  distinction  (Lord  Bute), 
who  had  been  his  tutor.  From  this  period 
much  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  pre- 
vailed among  the  people,  who  saw  all  the 
honours  of  the  State  disposed  of  at  the 
will  of  a  favourite,  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  public  interests  as  to  gratify  and 
retain  his  dependents.  An  individual  of 
obscure  origin,  who  had  hitherto  obtained 
but  little  celebrity,  but  who  possessed 
considerable  talents,  brought  this  subject 
before  the  public  in  a  paper  called  the 
North  Briton^  and  in  one  of  the  numbers 
of  that  publication  published  a  bitter  in- 
vective against  the  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  favourite  of  the  King,  and 
openly  charged  him  with  being  a  Jaco- 
bite, or  adherent  of  Jamea  2.  Such  was 
the  audacity  with  which  he  attacked  the 
Marquis  of  BtUe,  that  in  one  of  his  most 
notorious  invectives  he  supposed  him  to 
address  the  Pretender  in  the  language  of 
the  ancient  poet — 

NU  mihi  rescribas  ut  tamen,  ipse  veni ; 

thereby  insinuating  that  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  was  actually  inviting  the  Pretender 
to  come  to  England,  and  take  possession 
of  the  throne.  For  several  years  after 
this  period,  the  individual  to  whom  I 
allude,  Mr.  WUhes,  was  the  object  of 
unremitted  and  relentless  persecution, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  whole  object 
of  Gk)vernment  was  1^  destroy  this  man. 
The  country  was  at  peace  in  her  foreign 
relations,  but  at  home  nothing  but  discord 
and  dissension  prevailed.  The  Sovereign 
and  the  Parliament  appeared  to  be 
arrayed  against  a  single  individual,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  their  sole  object  for 
several  years  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
Mr.WUkes.ia)  The  conduct  of  the  G-overn- 
ment  naturally  produced  a  re-action 
among  the  People  in  favour  of  this 
individual.  The  Parliament  expelled 
him.  Mr.  WHJces  had  written  a  n)olish 
book;   and  this  was  the  way  in  which 

(a)  **  They  rendered  the  very  name  of  Pftr- 
iiament  ridienlons  by  carrying  on  a  constant 
war  against  Mr.  Wilkes."  Lord  Chatham  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  May  1,  1771.  ''Is  this  a 
contention  worthy  of  a  king?  Are  yon  not 
sensible  how  much  ihe  meanness  of  ihe  canse 
ffives  an  air  of  ridicule  to  the  serious  difficulties 
into  which  you  have  been  betrayed  f  The  de- 
stmction  of  one  man  has  been  now  for  many 
years  the  sole  object  of  your  government." 
Junius's  Address  to  the  King. 


Parliament  thought  fit  to  viait  his  in- 
discretion. We  are  now,  however, 
justified  in  saying  that  ihe  conduct  of 
the  Administration  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  echoed  their  sentiments,  was 
erroneous,  because  a  subsequent  House 
of  Commons  has  expunged  from  its 
journals  all  its  proceedings  which  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Wilkee,{a)  After 
a  lapse  of  some  years,  he  was  restored  to 
something  like  a  state  of  favour,  and 
oeased  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  Crown. 

A  new  event   then   took   place.     An 
attempt  was  made,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
gentlemen,  to  tax  the  growing  population 
of  America ;  a  law  which  was  passed  for 
that  purpose  met  with  great  opposition, 
and  afforded  a  fresh  subject  for  public 
discussion.     The  people  on  that,  as  on 
almost  all  occasions  in  this  ooont^,  first 
took  part  with  the  King  and  Parliament. 
They  who  first  opposed  the  measures  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministry  were  abused    as 
usual,  and  considered  as  factious  and  dis- 
affected persons.    Millions  were  expended 
in  the  contest ;  one  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  Empire  was  cut  off  from  the  mother 
country;    and    a     monarch    was    oum- 
pelled  to  undergo  the  additional  humilia- 
tioon   of    formerly    recognising    the    in- 
dependence of  a  people  who   had  once 
boasted  andgloried  in  the  title  of  English 
subjects.     Was  it  a  good  policy,  was  it 
good   government,   on   the   part  of  the 
Government  of  this  country,  to  produce 
such  a  crisis  P    Has  not  the  historian  who 
speaks   of  these   events,    have   not   the 
people    who   discuss   titiem,    a   right   to 
canvass   freely    the  wisdom  and   policy 
of  the  Ministers,    whose    measures   did 
not  actually  produce,   but   undoubtedly 
hastened,  that  direful  event  which  spread 
devastation  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world  P    I  allude  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion.   The  example  of  a  successful  opposi- 
tion to  Grovemment,  and  the  triumpnftnt 
establisment  of  a   republic  in  America, 
no  doubt   precipitated   those   events   in 
France,     which    were     at     first     hailed 
by  all    mankind  as    propitious    to    the 
cause  of  liberty,  but   which  were   soon 
stained    with    blood    from    whioh    the 
memory  recoils  with  horror.    The  course 
which  England  took  on  the  occasion  gave 
rise  to  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people.    A  war  was  the  result  of  the  «t»te 
of  public  affairs  in  Franoe,  a  war  which 
became    necessary   perhaps,    though    it 
might  be  questionable    whether  it  was 
commenced   at  a  proper  time.     It  was 

(a)  On  May  3, 1782,  the  House  resolved  that 
the  resolation  of  February  17,  1769,  expelling 
Wilkes,  should  be  expunged,  '*  it  being  sabrersive 
of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  the  electors 
of  this  kingdom." 
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perhape,    imposaible   that    this    conntry 
could  remain  a   tame    spectator  of   the 
oocnrreiiGes  in  that  conntrjr,  without  at 
some  time  or  the  other  being  involved  in 
war.    Bnt  the  historian  may  say  "War 
ought  at    all  times  to    have    a  definite 
object,  in  order  that  we  may  the  sooner 
aniTe  at  peace.    If  we  make  war  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bonrbons,  let  that  object 
be  plainly  and  manfully  stated.    If  we  wish 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  Gk)vemment  of 
another  country,  let  the  object,  whether 
justifiable  or  not,  be  at  least  distinctly 
avowed.    If  we  wish  to  get  possession  of 
some  island,  let  us  at  once  declare  it." 
But  can  any  historian,  looking  back  to 
the  oTents  of  that  period,  say  that  the 
face    of  the    war   was    not    constantly 
changing  in  every  session  of  Parliament  P 
The  cant  of  the  oay  was  that  the  objects 
of  the  war  were  indemnity  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future  P    What  was 
the  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  what  the 
security  for    the    future  P    Six   hundred 
millions   had  been  expended,  and  what 
Was  the  result  of  the  saDffuinary  contest 
in  which  this  country  embarked  P    How 
much  blood  was  spilt,  how  much  treasare 
expended,  how   much  of  human  power 
fruitlessly    wasted    in    that    calamitous 
warP    Some  ^lory,  indeed,  was  obtained, 
as  Great  Britain  has  never  failed  to  obtain 
by  the  gallantry  of  our  seamen,  in  the 
success  of  some  of  our  naval  expeditions. 
But  these  partial  successes  afforded  but 
a  slight  consolation  for  the  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure  by  which  they  were 
purchased. 

Such  were  the  events  which  cha- 
raoterieed  the  reign  of  Oeorge  8.  There 
was  no  indemnity  for  the  past,  no  security 
for  the  future.    At  this  period,  in  looking 


imagined ;    the  Habe<u  Corpus  Act  su8« 
pended,  I  am  afraid   to  say  how  often ; 
and  aU    the    safeguards   by    which    the 
liberties    of   Englishmen    are    protected 
taken  awav — ^these  are  the  distinguishing 
features  which  mark  the  reign  of  George  S, 
these  are    the  blessings  by  which    that 
period    is    characterised.     I     will     not 
pretend    to   decide   upon   the   policy  of 
the  Government  at  tnat  period.    Every 
man,  however,  has  a  right  to  entertain  an 
opinion  on  these  subjects.     My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Adohphus,  who  has  written  a 
history  of  this  happy  reign,  has  a  right, 
in  his  character  of  historian,  to  maintain, 
if  he  pleases,  that  eveiy  measure  of  the 
Government  was  perfeoujr  justifiable,  that 
all   the   military   operanons   were  most 
ably   conducted,    and    all    the    councils 
of  Ministers  most  wise,  just,  and  provi- 
dent.   He  has,  moreover,  a  risht  to  main- 
tain, if  he   pleases,  not   only  that   the 
measures  of  GovemmeDt  were  most  able 
and  judicious  in  calculation,  but  that  the 
event  was    most   happy,    precisely  such 
as  was  intended,  and  such  as  was  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.    I  do  not  blame  my  learned 
friend  if  he    entertains  these    opinions. 
Neither   is   any   other   historian    to   be 
blioned  if  he  differs  from    my  learned 
friend  in  opinion,  if  he  points  out  the 
feelings  aod  opinions  of  men  who  opposed 
the   measures  of  Administration   in  the 
reign    of   George  3,    endeavours  to  find 
where   the   truth    is,    by   weighing    the 
arguments    and   opinions   of  conflicting 
parties,    and    thiuKs   himself    bound   to 
expose  the  weakness  and  impolicy  of  the 
Government. 

I  come  now  to  an  observation  to  which 
it  is  material  that  you  should  direct  your 


back  to  the  events  of  the  late  reisn,  wiU    attention.    Every  man  who  is  acquainted 
"  '  '     '  -  "  -^       ^ith  the    Constitution   of  this    country 

knows  that  the  acts  of  the  King  during 
his  lifetime  are,  in  effect,  the  acts  of  his 
Ministers ;  and  what  England  does  amiss 
during  his  lifetime  is,  by  intendment  of 
law,  cu}ne  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers. 
They  are  the  only  responsible  persons, 
and  are,  therefore,  the  only  proper  objects 
of  attack.  Such,  however,  is  the  fate  of 
Kings,  that,  though  their  personal  con- 
duct is  shielded  from  attack  oy  law  daring 
their  lifetime,  posterity  assumes  the  risht 
of  doing  retributive  justice,  and  ascrioes 
to  monarchs  themselves  the  glories  and 
the  misfortunes  of  their  reigns.      Look, 

gentlemen,  at  the  history  of  the  country. 
ee  what  a  lustre  is  shed  on  the  reign  of 
Elnabeth.  The  wise  councils  of  a  Burhigh 
do  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  philosopher, 
but  the  g^eral  opinions  of  men  ascribe 
to  EUxabeih  herself  the  glory  that  sur- 
rounds her  reign.  As  to  the  reign  of 
George   8,    however    distinguished    that 


it  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that  the 
man  commits  a  libel  against  the  State, 
who  ventures  not  only  to  think  but  to  say 
that  our  indemnity  for  the  past  has  been 
nothing,  and  our  security  for  the  future 
worse  than  nothing  P  The  historian 
has  a  right  to  say,  and  will  say, 
that  George  8  possessed  all  the  virtues 
which  could  adorn  a  private  station,  and, 
though  in  him  those  virtues  were  more 
conspicuous,  because  we  are  less  disposed 
to  look  for  them  in  a  king  than  in  a 
private  individual,  yet  the  events  of  his 
reign,  as  they  must  be  recorded  in  history, 
were  fbll  of  war,  full  of  calamity,  fall  of 
blood,  and  full  of  slaughter.  Loss  of  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  Empire — the  humili- 
ating acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence  of  those  who  were  once  proud  to 
be  our  subjeota — ^200  millions  expended  in 
the  contest,  and  600  more  in  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  it;  taxes  raised  to  a 
degree  which  no  man  could  ever  have 
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monarch  ma^  be  in  private  yirtae  and  in 
all  the  qaakties  which  adorn  a  private 
station,  whatever  reverence  and  respect 
we  may  entertain  for  his  memory,  it  will 
still  be  stated  in  fatnre  times  that  his 
name  is  connected  with  the  loss  of 
Empire,  domestic  sedition,  foreign  war, 
waste  of  treasnre,  and  expense  of  blood. 
Yon  well  know,  gentlemen,  that  almost 
OTory  military  enterprise  nndertaken 
dnring  his  reign  failed ;  that  onr  armies 
fell  before  a  conquering  foe;  that  in 
campaign  after  campaign  the  glory  of 
onr  country  was  stained  by  a  succession 
of  the  same  calamitous  and  disastrous 
results.  At  length  arose  an  illustrious 
individual,  who  opened  a  new  scene  in 
the  history  of  the  Empire.  The  Duke  of 
WdltTigton,  after  a  succession  of  a  greater 
number  of  pitched  battles  than  it  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  general  to  be  engaged  in, 
step  by  step,  and  in  battle  after  battle, 
vanquished  all  the  great  generals  who 
were  produced  during  the  wars  of  Bona- 
parte, and  at  length  carried  his  victorious 
arms  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country 
which  had  been  so  long  governed  by 
the  oppressor  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
Such  a  succession  of  militarv  triumphs 
never  yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man. 
Gentlemen,  whenever  the  name  of 
George  8  shall  be  recalled  by  the  future 
historian,  whatever  opinion  may  be  given 
as  to  his  private  character,  his  reign  will 
be  identified  with  the  public  events  which 
have  rendered  it  illustrious,  and  the  im- 
mortal name  of  WeUingion  will  serve  to 
swell  the  flood  of  British  glory,  which 
will  flow  down  to  posterity.  So  true  it 
is  that  kings  in  the  pages  of  history 
derive  advantages  from  the  talents  and 
success  of  their  Ministers  and  generals, 
and  that  their  reputations  suffer  equally 
from  the  want  of  these  qualities. 

To  say,  then,  that  the  author  or  pub- 
lisher of  the  work  now  prosecuted  as 
libellous  ou^ht  to  be  brought  before  a 
tribunal  of  nis  country,  even  if  he  had 
said  everything  I  am  now  stating,  if  he 
had  characterised  in  the  harshest  terms 
the  events  of  the  late  reign,  is  a  pro- 
position which  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
maintained.  It  would,  indeed^  be  a  libel 
against  his  present  Majesty,  who  was 
brought  up  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  was  the  early 
friend  of  that  immortal  man,  who,  by  the 
universal  voice  of  tho  people,  was  hailed 
as  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  if  it  were 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  he  could  be 
so  forgetfVil  of  the  principles  which  placed 
his  family  on  the  throne,  as  to  desire  to 
punish  any  man  for  freely  canvassing  the 
public  histoiT  of  the  country,  and  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  preceded  him 


I  on  the  throne  of  these  realms.      It   is 
utterly  impossible,  gentlemen. 

Look  at  the  poem  now  prosecuted,  and 
see  whether  Mr.  Murray  is  a  better  critic 
than  politician.  I  assume,  gentlemen, 
that  yon  are  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age  in  which  you  live,  and 
that  you  are  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment on  the  publications  of  the  day.  I 
presume  that  you  all  know  that  Mr.  Bobert 
SotUhey  is  our  Poet  Laureate.  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  knowing  this  gentleman. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  mix  myself  up  with  the 
disputes  of  rival  poets.  He  is  charged 
witn  having  changed  his  politics  and 
opinions,  and  with  having  at  different 
times  lauded  and  vilified  the  same 
persons,  whether  justly  or  not,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  suy.  Every  man  who 
reads  and  examines  the  literature  of  the 
day  must  be  aware  that  this  personage, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty, 
wrote  a  poem  which  he  called  Ths  Vision 
of  Jydgment.{a)  In  that  poem,  Mr. 
Southejif  introduced  a  form  of  verse  in 
imitation  of  the  Boman  poets,  new,  I 
believe,  in  this  country. 

Abbott,  C.J.:  Harvey(b)  and  others 
have  attempted  imitations  of  the  Boman 
metre  before  Mr.  SotUhey. 

Scarlett :  When  I  said  that  the  attempt 
was  novel  in  this  country ;  I  did  not  mean 
that  it  was  perfectly  unprecedented.  I 
am  aware  that  Milton  has  attempted  an 
imitation  of  the  Boman  metre  in  his 
translation  of  Horace's  ode,  '*  Quis  mtilta 
gracilis  tepuer  in  rosa.**  But  beautiful  as 
that  poem  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  IS  a  sort  of  metre  to  which  the 
English  language  is  not  naturally  attuned. 
However  this  may  be,  gentlemen,  certain 
it  is  that  Mr.  SoutJiey  put  forth  his  Vision 
of  Judqment  ir  English  hexameter,  and  in 
these  hexameters  he  represents  George  3 
as  brought  to  the  portals  of  Heaven  in  the 
very  same  way  as  in  the  poem  of  which 
my  learned  friend  has  complained.  Mr. 
Southey  introduces  the  Almighty  himself 
as  a  personage  in  the  drama,  in  a  style  and 
versification  which  is  certainly  calculated 
to  offend  a  correct  and  fastidious  taste. 
We  have  Grod  the  Father  and  G^od  the  Son 
introduced  in  the  Laureate's  hobbling 
hexameters.  The  King  is  brought  before 
the  Heavenly  Presence,  and  the  Father  of 
Lies  makes  an  accusation  against  him, 
which  he  endeavours  to  support  by  calling 
two  witnesses,  Wilkes  and  Junius,  the 
very  same  witnesses  who  are  also  intro- 


(a)  See  Pre&ce  to  <'The  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment "  in  Byron*s  Poems. 

(6)  Gabriel  Harvey.  See  Preface  to  Southey's 
poem  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment  ** ;  Craik's 
Engliflh  Language  and  Literature,  i.  476 ; 
Dyce*8  editioD  of  Greene's  works,  I.  LXXXV. 
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dnced  in  Lord  Byron*9  poem.  The 
witneBBes  have  nothing  to  Bay  against  the 
monarch ;  a  friendly  meeting  takes  place 
between  the  Kiii^  and  Washington; 
Charge  3  is  admitted  mto  Heayen ;  and  the 
poet,  when  his  visit  is  conclnded,  finds 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Skid- 
daw,  where  the  poem  opens.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  Lord  Byron's  poem  with* 
ont  seeing  that  it  is  intended  to  lash  the 
servility  and  adnlation  displayed  in  the 
poem  of  the  Lanreate,  by  showing  how 
the  same  subject  mi^ht  be  treated  by 
men  of  opposite  political  opinions.  The 
liaureate's  poem  is,  in  my  jud^^ent,  a 
dull,  vapid,  and  stupid  composition  (a); 
Lord  Byron's  is  far  from  being  written 
with  his  accustomed  vigour;  out  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  write  any  poem 
without  occasionally  discovering  the 
powers  of  his  extraordinary  genius. 
Xn  Lord  Byron's  poem,  Charge  3  is  also 
introduced  to  the  portals  of  Heaven.  Let 
US  examine  one  of  the  passages  selected 
for  this  prosecution  : — 

"  In  the  first  year  of  freedom's  second  dawn 
Died  George  the  Third ;  although  no  tyrant, 
one 

Who  shielded  tyrants,  till  each  sense  withdrawn. 
Left  him  nor  mental  nor  eztenud  sun  : 

A  better  fiumer  ne'er  brushed  dew  from  lawn, 
A  worse  king  never  left  a  realm  undone." 

If  Mr.  Mwrray  obiects  to  the  imputa- 
tion that  George  3  shielded  tyrants,  he  has  a 
Banger  reason  for  indicting  any  publisher 
oTMuton,  in  whose  poem  the  Almighty 
himself  is  charged  oy  Satan  with  ty- 
raimy: — 

«  —  doom*d  in  the  prison  of  his  tyranny 
To  pass  our  days." 

As  to  the  verse,  **  a  worse  king,  Ac," 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  obviously  is, 
that,  looking  to  the  enormous  waste  of 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  late  King's 
reign,  it.  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  worst  monarch  that  ever  lived  to  have 
left  the  realm  more  undone  than  Charge  3. 
To  call  this  a  libel  is  absolute  nonsense 
and  puerility.    The  poet  proceeds : — 

<*  He  died  l-^his  death  made  no  great  stir  on 
earth. 
His  bnnal  made  some  pomp ;  there  was  pro- 
fusion 
Of  velvet,  gilding,  brass,  and  no  great  dearth 
Of  aught  but  tears — save  those  shed  by 
ooUusion." 

I  shall  make  no  comment  on  this  passage. 
If  you  think  it  a  libel  to  say  that  few  tears 

{a)  **  The  Kii^  sent  me  word  that  he  had  read 
the 'Vision  of  «ludgment'  twice,  and  he  was 
well  pleased  with  it ;  and  he  afterwards  told  my 
brother  at  the  drawing-room  that  I  had  sent 
him  a  very  beautiful  poem,  which  he  had  read 
with  great  pleasure."    Southey,  June  2, 1821. 


are  shed  on  the  death  of  kings,  I  cannot 
consent  to  hold  any  further  communion 
with  men  of  such  minds  and  understand- 
ings. There  is  one  passage  which  has  an 
unqualified  disapprobation,  because  it  is 
the  only  passage  in  this  work  which  has 
the  appearance  of  aiming  at  his  present 
Majesty : — 

" the  world  is  gone 

For  him,  unless  he  left  a  German  will ; 

But  Where's  the  proctor  who  wiU  ask  his  son  ?  " 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Mr. 
Murray,  with  all  his  pretended  anxiety 
for  the  feelings  of  his  Majesty,  has  not 
put  into  the  indictment  a  passage  wluch 
certainly  does  appear  to  contain  an  im- 
proper allusion  to  the  Sovereign. 

So  much  for  the  whole  of  the  first 
charge.  The  rest  consists  of  passages 
which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Satan. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  poet,  so  far 
from  denying  to  George  3  a  place  in 
Heaven,  actually  supposed  him  to  be 
borne  up  thither  on  the  shoulders  of  an 
Angel.  St.  Peter,  the  guardian  of  the 
keys  of  Heaven,  is,  perhaps,  treated  with 
more  levity  thftn  is  perfectly  decorous ; 
but  even  the  Catholics  themselves  are  in 
the  habit  of  taking  liberties  with  that 
Saint.  The  passages  selected  in  the  in- 
dictment are  put  mto  the  month  of  the 
Father  of  Lies,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
taken  to  contain  the  sentiments  of  the 
poet.  I  believe  no  poet  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  religion  to 
the  present  day  was  ever  yet  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  language  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  his  poetical  personages. 
On  this  principle,  every  publisher  of 
MiUon's  Poems  might  be  indicted  for  libel. 
Innumerable  passages  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  Paradise  Regained, 
where  profane  language  is  put  into  the 
month  of  the  Devil.  In  his  juvenile  years 
Milton  wrote  a  dramatic  poem,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  medissval  mysteries,  in  which 
Eacred  characters  and  the  Devil  were 
introduced  as  the  principal  personages. 
Lord  Byron's  description  of  the  angel 
Michael  refutes  the  imputation  of  im- 
piety— 

«  Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good, 
A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory, 
&c.»' 

The  Spirit  of  Evil  is  called  upon  by 
Michael  to  bring  forward  his  charge 
against  the  King ;  and  in  this  accusation 
he  states  no  more  than  might  have  been 
urged  with  ten  times  the  efi*ect  in  plain 
prose,  without  furnishing  the  slightest 
ground  for  a  prosecution  for  libel.  This 
accusation  of  the  Devil  produces  no 
effects:  Michad  tells  him  it  won't  do, 
and  that  he  must  trouble  him  to  call 
witnesses. 
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"  Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?  " — ^No  I    **  If  you 

please 
m  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses.'' 

This,  you  will  obserre,  is  a  parody  on 
the  Laureate's  poem.  The  Tery  same 
witnesses,  WiUceg  and  Jvniua,  who  appear 
in  Mr.  SotUhey's  Vision,  are  also  intro- 
duced in  the  burlesque  Tision  of  Lord 
Byron.  These  witnesses  also  do  precisely 
the  same  thing;  that  is»  they  nave  no 
charge  to   utter.     At  this  part    of   the 

¥oeni  a  ludicrous  incident  is  introduced, 
he  Devil  Jsmodeus  (or,  perhaps,  I  should 
say  AsmodetLs,  as  the  Greek  word  is 
Afffuoicuos),  is  brought  upon  the  staff e.  You 
are  probably  aware,  gentlemen,  that  this 
DaBmon  is  the  BiMe  Boitettx,  or  **  the 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  of  Le  Sage,  who, 
in  his  novel  of  that  name,  maKes  him 
jump  out  of  a  bottle,  and,  standing  upon 
two  sticks  before  the  student  of  Sala- 
manca, recount  to  him  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  capital.  This  Daemon,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  great  interest  in  the 
aflrairs  of  men,  fin&  Mr.  SoutJiqi  at  his 
residence  on  earth,  writing  the  Vinon  of 
Judgment,  and  carries  him  up  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  gates  of  Heaven.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  taken  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  writing  of  Mr.  Southey, 
The  Daemon  Asmodeus  is  asked  what  bur- 
then he  has  got.  He  describes  it,  and 
the  Laureate  afterwards  proposes  to  read 
some  of  his  verses.  The  whole  assembly, 
naturally  enough,  object  to  hearing  the 
Laureate's  hexameters,  and  the  mere  pro- 
position produces  such  murmuring  that 
St.  Michael  is  obliged  to  command  silence. 
An  audience  is  granted,  but  the  poet  has 
no  sooner  read  one  or  two  hexameters 
than  a  general  uproar  is  created,  and 
St.  Peter  with  his  Ikevs  knocks  down  the 
Laureate  into  one  of  his  own  Lakes.  The 
grand  object  of  this  poem  is,  as  you 
perceive,  to  throw  ridicule  on  another 
poem,  (a)       Oeorge   3    is     received    into 

(a)  "  The  Vision  of  Judgment  was  written  in 
a  fit  of  indignation  and  disgust  at  Mr.  Southey's 
nonsense  ;  and  we  confess  that  had  we  seen  a 
copy  of  it  in  Italy  before  it  went  to  press  (for 
we  had  none  by  us),  we  should  have  taken 
more  pains  to  ezplam  one  or  two  expressions 
with  regard  to  that  Prince.  Had  the  Preface 
also,  entrusted  to  Mr.  Murray,  been  sent,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  to  the  new  publisher,  much 
of  the  unintended  effect  produced  upon  weak 
minds  would  have  been  explained  away  at 
once — that  effect  which  the  hypocritical 
enemies  of  the  '  Liberal '  at  once  ddighted  to 
assist  in  producing,  and  most  pretended  to 
deprecate.  But  the  virtues  of  the  late  King, 
though  of  a  negative  kind,  were  of  a  kind  calcu- 
lated to  excite  a  great  many  feelings  in  favour 
of  him  in  a  society  like  that  of  England ;  while 
his  vices  (pardon   us,   dear  self-love  of  our 


Heaven,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  TIub, 
gentlemen,  is  the  head  and  front  of  Lord 
Byron's  offending. 

My  learned  friend  was  not  justified  in 
the  attack  which  he  made  on  that  noble- 
man, for  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  Lord 
Byron  would  never  have  shrunk  from 
appearing  to  answer  a  prosecution  for  this 
or  any  other  of  his  works,  if  Mr.  Murray 
had  thought  proper  to  indict  him.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  if  Lord  Byron  had 
been  hero  this  prosecution  womd  never 
have  been  instituted.  Lord  Byron  appears 
to  entertain  a  strong  feeling  of  resent- 
ment towards  the  Laureate  ;  for  it  is  the 
OTivilege,  or  the  misfortune,  of  poets  to 
be  extremely  irritable  and  bitter  m  their 
resentments ;  and  the  machineiy  of  this 
poem  seems  introduced  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satirising  Mr.  SouiTiey's  poetrp',(a) 
which  is  represented  as  so  bad  that  neither 
Heaven  nor  Hell  could  endure  it.  He 
who  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  is  a 
libellous  attack  on  his  late  Majesty,  im- 
puting to  him  such  a  character  as  must 
wound  the  peace  of  his  suooessor,  does 
not  understand  the  work  or  the  motive  of 
the  allusions  in  it.  Great  aUowanoe  is  to 
be  made  for  poetic  license.  The  poet, 
when  he  is  hurried  away  by  the  frenzy  of 
the  Muse,  is  not  bound  by  the  same  strict 

countrymen,  for  supposing  that  you  have  vices) 
were  equally  calculated  to  be  overlooked  in  a 
certain  general  blindness  prevailing  on  that 
subject.  Yet  to  those  vices— extreme  self-wiO, 
for  instance,  sullenness  of  purpose,  a  strong 
natural  vindictiveness,  &c. — was  owing  the 
bloody  protraction  of  the  American  war,  to 
those  vices,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Pitt's  haughty 
sympathy  with  them,  was  nuiinly  owing  that 
general  war  against  liberty  which  was  raised 
among  the  despots  of  the  Continent;  and  if 
certain  staid  or  well-intentioned  people  suppose 
that  persons,  quite  as  moral  and  pious  as  them- 
selves, could  not  bold  the  late  King  in  a  light 
vexy  different  from  their  own,  and  much  more 
revolting  than  even  we  hold  them,  they  are 
most  egregiously  mistaken.  What  was  thought 
of  George  the  Third's  natural  character  by  a 
man  of  the  highest  respectability,  who  knew 
him  intimately  at  Court — to  wit,  his  own 
governor  when  Prince  of  Wales — may  be  seen 
by  those  who  wish  to  do  you  justice  in  the 
Memoirs  of  James,  Earl  of  Waldegfrave,  pub- 
lished by  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Murray."  Piefatie 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Liberal." 

(a)  **  I  have  written  about  sixty  stansas  of  a 
poem,  in  octave  stanxas  (in  the  Pulci  style^ 
which  the  fools  in  England  think  was  invented 
by  Whistlecraft — it  is  old  as  the  hills  in  Italy), 
called  *  The  Vision  of  Judgment,'  by  Quevedo 
Redivivus.  In  this  it  is  my  intention  to  put  the 
said  Georp^e's  apotheosis  m  a  Whig  point  of 
view,  not  forgetting  the  Laureate,  for  his  pre- 
face and  other  demerits."  Byron  to  Mooce. 
Octoberl,1821. 
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roles  as  the  historian.    Poetry  mast  not 
he  tried  hy  too  rigid  a  scrutiny : — 

"  Gadxooks,  voald  yon  Touch  for  the  truth  of 
a  song  ?  " 

has  heen  said  by  a  facetious  votary  of  the 
Muses.  You  cannot,  gentlemen,  declare 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  his  present  Majesty 
by  a  libel  on  the  uite  King,  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  maintain  this  proposition, 
that  no  man  shall  write  anything  affecting 
the  character  of  a  deceased  monarch, 
without  being  liable  to  prosecution.  If 
you  do  this,  yon  will  set  an  example 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  most  fatal  to  the 
country.  If  you  wish  to  maintain  the 
right  which  every  man  has  to  discuss, 
and  deliver  his  judgments  on,  the  events 
of  history,  you  will  treat  this  prosecution 
with  the  contempt  and  scorn  which  it 
merits.  Lord  Byron  has  done  no  more  in 
this  poem  than  he  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  do,  if  he  had  discussed  the  merits  of 
the  late  reign  in  prose.  It  has  been  well 
observed  by  a  popular  poet  -^ 

"  Unjustly  poets  we  asperse. 

For  truth  shines  better  clad  in  verse. 
And  e'en  the  fictions  we  pursue 
Do  but  insinuate  all  is  true." 

Waste  of  blood,  useless  expenditure  of 
treasure,  and  loss  of  empire,  these,  gen- 
tlemen, I  repeat,  are  the  msastrous  events 
which  characterise  the  late  rei^.    If  a 
man  has  the  right  to  declare  this  openly 
in  prose,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why 
be  IS  charged  with  a  libel  for  insinuating 
it  in  verse.    There  is  a  salutai^  practice 
in  the  Empire  of  China,  whlcn  is  men- 
tioned by  Pere  Du  Halde,     There  are  two 
officers  in  that  Empire  whose  duty  it  is  to 
write  down  everything  the  Emperor  says 
and  does  in  his  private  councils,  and  this 
record  is  published  immediately  after  his 
death.      On  one  occasion    the  Emperor, 
finding    some    circumstance   mentioned 
which  he  did  not  quite  like,  tore  the  leaf 
out  of  the  record ;  but  the  next  day  he 
found  the   passage   restored,   with   this 
additional  fact,  that  his  Majesty  had  torn 
the  leaf  out  of  the  record.  Li  this  country 
kings  are  exempt  from  personal  respon- 
sibmty  during  tneir  lives,  but  there  is  a 
tribunal  before  which  they  may  be  called  ; 
they  are  responsible  to  posterity.    If  yon 
declare  this  publication  to  be  a  libel,  yon 
will,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  take  that  re- 
sponsibility away.     If  all  kings,  be  their 
cnaracter  what  it  may,  are  to  be  lauded 
in  the   same  strain  of  undiscriminating 
panegyric,  the  responsibility  to  posterity 
which  may  restrain  a  wicked  monarch  is 
destroyed,  and  there  can  be  no  distinction 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  princes ; 
history  will  cease  to  teach  by  example; 


all  literature  will  be  blasted,  destroyed, 
and  paralysed;  all  generous  energy  will 
be  repressed  by  base  servility  and  time- 
serving obsequiousness ;  enlightened  feel- 
ing will  shrink  before  the  withering 
influence  of  unrestrained  despotism. 

I  regret  my  inability  to  give  ade<^uate 
expression  to  the  strong  feelings  which  I 
entortain  on  the  subject  of  this  prosecu- 
tion. I  declare  most  conscientiously 
that  I  never  before  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  cause  in  which  I  felt  that  the 
ground  upon  which  I  stood  was  more 
delicate  ;  while  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  de- 
claring my  strong  conviction  that  the 
attempt  to  convict  the  author  or  pub- 
lisher of  this  poem,  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  a  libel  on  his  late  Majesty,  is  most 
impertinent  and  ridiculous,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  met  by  no  other  sentiments 
on  your  part  than  those  of  contempt  and 
indignation,  (a) 

SumciNo  Up. 

Abbott,  CJ.,  proceeded  to  sum  up 
the  evidence.  Having  stated  the  nature 
of  the  indictment,  he  said  that  the  jury 
would  see  that  the  charge  was  of  a  com- 
prehensive nature.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  sayin.s: — ^i^^  ^^®  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, he  was  sure,  would  not  question 
his  assertion — ^that  a  publication  tending 
to  disturb  the  mind  of  living  individuals, 
and  to  bring  them  into  contempt  and 
disgrace  by  reflecting  upon  persons  who 
were  dead,  was  an  offence  against  the 
law,  (6)  The  jnry  were  to  say  whether 
the  poem  they  naa  heard  fell  within  that 

(a)  See  Cobbett*s  remarks  on  this  speech, 
Weeklif  Political  Register,  Jan.  24.  1824. 

(6)  See  as  to  publications  defkmatory  of  dead 
persons.  Coke  arguendo  in  Wraynham's  Case, 

2  St  Tr.  1073 ;  Ve  Libellis  Famoaia  5  Co. 
Kep.  125a  ;  R.  v.  Topkam,  4  T.  R.  126  ;  Reg, 
▼.  Labouchere,  12  Q.  B.  D.  320;  Reg,  v.  €naor, 

3  Times  L.R.  366  (where  Stephen,  J.,  in  directing 
the  jury,  is  reported  to  have  said  :  **  There  most 
be  a  vilifying  of  the  deceased  with  a  view  to 
injure  his  posterity.  The  dead  have  no  rights 
and  can  suffer  no  wrongs.  The  living  alone  can 
be  the  subject  of  legal  protection,  and  the  law  of 
libel  n  intended  to  protect  them,  not  against 
every  writing  which  gives  them  pain,  but  against 
writings  holding  them  individually  to  hatred, 
contempt,  and  ridicule  .  .  To  speak  broadly, 
to  libel  the  dead  is  not  an  offence  known  to  our 
law.  .  .  I  think  that  it  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  several  counts  of  the  indictment  that  they  aver 
only  a  tendency,  and  not  an  intention,  to  injure 
and  to  excite  a  breach  of  the  peace  ")  ;  Common' 
wealth  qf  Maaaackuaetta  v.  Clap,  4  Mass.  168  ; 
Hawkins  P.  C.  1,  c.  73 ;  Borthwiok  on  Libel, 
169 ;  Holt  on  Libel,  228  n  ;  Bishop  on  Criminal 
Law,  2,  s.  939;  Stephou*s  Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  208  n. 
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description,  and  whether  it  had  been 
made  out  to  their  Batisfaction  that  sach 
was  its  nature  and  probable  ol^ect.  They 
were  released  from  any  consideration  of 
how  far  it  was  competent,  when  the  grave 
had  closed  over  a  deceased  monarch,  for 
any  man  to  discnss  his  character  and  con- 
duct. The  question  was  only  whether  the 
publication  in  question  was  defamatory  of 
his  late  Majesty,  and  calculated  to  disqaiet 
the  mind  of  his  present  Majesty,  and  to 
bring  his  descenaants  into  oisgrace,  con- 
tempt, and  scandal. 

In  deciding  that  question,  they  ought 
to  surrender  their  judgment  to  no  man. 
He  asked  them  not  to  do  so.  He  asked 
them  only  to  exercise  their  judgment 
according  to  their  own  good  sense,  their 
reason,  and  their  consciences.  The  present 
prosecution  was  instituted  by  a  private 
individual.  By  the  laws  of  the  country 
this  was  permitted ;  for  if  no  prosecutions 
were  allowed  but  by  the  constituted 
officers,  too  much  would  be  left  to  those 
officers,  and  such  a  restriction  might  be 
made  the  means  of  shielding  offenders 
from  punishment.  Upon  the  whole  he 
thought  this  principle  was  highly  favour- 
able to  the  public  liberties.  The  only  way 
in  which  an  argument  could  be  founded 
upon  it  was  that  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defenoant, 
namely,  that  if  the  production  had  been 
offensive,  it  would  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  Crown  officers.  With  that  considera- 
tion the  jury  had  nothing  to  do. 

They  were  to  form  their  opinion  on  the 
contents  of  the  libel  itself.  The  poem 
was  of  considerable  length,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  had  thought 
right  to  have  the  whole  of  it  read.  The 
whole  being  read,  he  should  be  wanting 
iu  his  duty  if  he  did  not  declare  his 
abhorrence  at  the  tone  of  impiety  which 
pervaded  it.  Whether  a  similar  tone 
pervaded  another  poem  which  had  been 
alluded  to  he  did  not  know.  The  latter 
poem  had  been  supposed  to  be  known  to 
all ;  he  could  not  say  that  it  was  unknown 
to  him  by  means  of  extracts,  as  well  as 
that  which  was  the  object  of  the  present 

Erosecution.  But  he  did  by  one  as  he 
ad  done  bv  the  other ;  he  had  no  great 
leisure,  and  his  taste  had  been  formed  in 
BO  severe  a  school  that  he  soon  laid  them 
both  aside  as  equally  unworthy  in  a 
merely  literary  point  of  view.  Their 
attention  bad  been  already  directed  to 
some  of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem. 
There  was  another  stanza  in  which 
'*  A  thirst  for  gold. 
The  beggar's  vice," 

occurred,  and  the  following  stanza  "  From 
Csesar's  school"  seemed  to  him  to  con- 
tain alluBions,  not  to  the  events  of  his 


reign,  but  to  hifi  personal  character  and 
conduct.  Then  it  nad  been  said  that  aU 
this  was  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  that  the  poet  was  not  expressing 
his  own  sentiments.  Of  this  they  were  to 
judge,  and,  looking  at  the  whole,  were  to 
say  whether  the  author  meant  to  Bay  this, 
or  only  to  make  the  Spirit  of  Falsehood 
say  it.    In  the  conclusion  the  poet  said — 

**  AU  that  I  saw  in  the  oonfosion 

Was  that  King  George  slipped  into  Heaven.'* 

The  jury  would  consider  whether  this  was 
intended  to  do  away  what  had  been  said 
before.  First,  therefore,  they  would  ex- 
amine whether  the  tendency  of  the  poem 
was  to  taint,  disgrace,  and  vilify  the  fame 
of  the  late  King ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
it  was  calculated  to  disturb  and  disquiet 
the  mind  of  the  present  King,  and  to  bring 
him  and  others  mto  public  scandal  and  dis- 
grace. Human  society  was  so  constituted, 
for  human  nature  was  so  constituted,  that 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  father  were 
connected  with  that  of  a  son ;  and  there 
was  no  son  who  must  not  be  disturbed 
and  disquieted  by  imputations  on  his 
father,  if,  therefore,  the  jury  considered 
this  publication  of  that  character,  it  would 
follow  that  its  effect  must  be  to  bring  the 
son  into  scandal  and  disgrace.  If  it  was 
defamation,  it  could  not  be  entitled  to  the 
latitude  which  should  be  afforded  to  free 
discussions  of  the  events  of  the  reign  and 
of  the  character  of  the  late  King,  and  it 
must  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the 
minds  of  his  present  Majesty  and  the  other 
members  of  his  familv,  and  of  bringing 
them  into  disgrace.  If  the  jury  thought 
so,  they  would  find  a  verdict  against  the 
defendant ;  if  otherwise,  they  would  acquit 
him ;  but  thev  would  let  their  decision,  in 
any  case,  be  the  result  of  their  conviction. 
The  jury  then  retired ;  and  having  been 
absent  nearly  half-an-hour,  returned  with 
a  Verdict  of  Uuilty  against  the  defendant. 
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The  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Saturday,  June  19, 1824. 

Abbott,  G.J. :  Ton  pray  a  judgment  of 
the  Court  P 
Adolphu9 :  If  your  Lordship  plea8eB.(a) 
Abbott,  C.J.,  stated  that  tnis  was  an 
indictment  tried  before  him.  The  indict- 
ment charged  the  defendant  with  having 
published  a  libel  calculated  to  vilify  the 
character  of  George  3,  and  thus  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  his  Majesty  Oeorge  4.  His 
Lordship  read  the  passages  charged  as 
libellous. 

(a)  Adolphus  had  on  May  17  moved  for 
judgment,  but  it  was  agreed  to  bring  on  the 
matter  on  a  subsequent  iky. 
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SeaHeti:  Before  the  Ck)urt  proceeds  in 
this  case,  I  wish,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  to 
submit  some  considerations  why  a  new 
trial  ought  to  be  granted  in  this  case. 
The  reason  why  I  have  not  moved  earlier 
is,  that  the  defendant  hayine  no  attorney, 
I  had  no  communication  with  him  on  the 
subject  until  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
AdoJ^hus,  called  the  defendant  up  for 
judgment,  when  he  suggested  whether  or 
not  a  new  trial  ought  to  be  moyed  for  on 
the  ground  of  misdirection  by  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  It  is  usual  to  moye  on  the 
notes  of  the  charge,  but  in  this  case  I  haye 
them  not.  The  ground  on  which  I  move 
lies  in  a  narrow  compass.  It  is  founded 
on  the  summing  up  of  his  Lordship. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  I  think  I  left  it  to  the 
jury  whel^er  the  jjassages  indicted  injured 
the  character  of  his  Majesty's  father,  and 
wounded  the  feelings  orchis  Majesty  P 

Scoria :  Yes,  my  Lord ;  but  I  wish  to 
submit  to  your  Lordship  considerations 
which  show  that  it  was  in  effect  a  mis* 
direction.  The  whole  of  the  poem  was 
read,  not  from  any  pleasure  1  felt  in 
hearing  it,  I  assure  ^ou,  but  for  this 
reason — ^the  air  of  leyity  which  charac- 
terises the  poem  was  not  charged  in  the 
indictment,  and  I .  wished  the  whole  to 
be  read  in  order  to  bring  under  the 
view  of  the  Court  and  the  jury  that 
it  was  throughout  intended  to  ridicule  the 
ivoduotion  of  another  person,(a)  which 
was  full  of  the  most  fulsome  flattcny,  and 
whic^  contained  the  same  machiuery,  and 
treated  of  the  same  subject  in  eyery 
respect. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  No  such  subject  was 
ever  before  the  jury.  No  poem  of  that 
kind,  if  poem  it  he,  was  submitted  to 
them. 

SearleU:  My  Lord,  they  must  he  sup- 
posed to  know  the  concurrent  literature 
of  the  age.  No  person  can  be  prosecuted 
or  successfully  defended  if  the  subject,  its 
intention  and  object  are  not  understood. 
The  author  of  the  other  production  is  in 
this  new  poem  supposed  to  be  carried  up 
to  the  mock  trial,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
very  act  of  writing  what  is  so  pointedly 
ridiculed  in  the  verses  in  question.  The 
sabstance  of  your  Lordship  s  summing  up 
was,  "  We  must  suppose  every  man  intends 
the  consequences  of  his  own  actions ;  and 
if  you  find  in  this  charge  what  would 
wound  the  feelings  of  ordinary  men,  you 
must  suppose  that  his  Majesty  has  those 
feelings,  and  find  the  defendant  guilty." 
I  deny  the  fact:  I  deny  the  reasoning 
"  that  a  man  must  have  meant  the 
consequence  of  his  action."  To  make 
him  responsible  for  having  intended  the 


(a)  See  above,  p.  95. 


consequences,  they  musb  bo  obvious  con- 
sequences. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  so 
put  it  to  the  jury — ^that  I  said  natural  and 
ordinary  consequences. 

Scarteit:  That   they  are   natural  and 
ordinary  consequences  must  be  obvious, 
in  order  to  prove  that  they  were  intended. 
But  the  second  point  I  have  to  submit 
is,  that  the  particular  character  of  the 
person  whose  feelings  are  alleged  to  be 
wounded  renders  the  reasoning  inappli- 
cable in  this  case.    If  a  monarch  has  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  a  man — ^which  I  do 
not  deny — and  the  Jury  are  to  presume 
that  he  nas  those  feelings,  yet  it  oecomes 
the  monarch  of  a  free  people,  whatever 
observations  may  be  maoe  on  the  private 
and  political  character  of  his  predecessor, 
and  nowever  painful  they  may  be  to  his 
feelings    as   tne    representative   of   the 
family,  to  temper  his  feelings  with  a  due 
regara  to  his  own  situation,  and  not  to  bo 
affected,  like  a  private  individual,  by  any 
representation  of  his  predecessor.  I  stated 
publicly,  and  I  now  repeat  publicly  and 
candidly,  that  the  placing  of  this  indict- 
ment on  the  files  of  this  Court  is  one  of 
the  greatest  insults  to  the  monarch  of 
this  country  which  was  ever  offered.    To 
have  it  steted  on  the  records  of  this  Court , 
that  to  describe  the  late  King's  reign  as  a 
bloody  reign,  to  say  that  the  late  King 
had   failings    mixed    up   with    virtues, 
wonnds    the    feelings    of     his    present 
Majesty,  is  the  grossest  insult.    What  is 
ic  but  to  say  that  any  representation  of 
his  predecessor  which  is  offensive  to  him 
is  to  be  put  down  by  the  arm  of  the  law  P 
I  lay  down  no  rule;  I  attempt  not  to 
define  the  boundaries  within  which  he 
must  range  who  draws  the  character  of  a 
deceased  King.    But  if  it  be  deemed  a 
libel  because  it  is  offensive  to  the  reigning 
Monarch,  there  is  an  end  to  all  history  as 
well   as   to   all   poetry.     The   reigning 
Monarch  must  be  respected  in  his  life- 
time ;  that  is  necessary  for  the  peace  of 
society  and  the  preservation  of  his  go- 
vernment.   But  it  would  be  the  greatest 
calamity  to  mankind  if  the  mouths  of 
all  persons  must  be  shut  when  he  is  dead. 
The  poem  which  this  ridicules  is  a  de- 
clarea  panegyric,  which  I  blame  not.  But 
in  the  account  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  gates  of  Heaven,  the  author,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  mortal,  lets  down  the 
immortols.    Oeorae  3   is   censured  by  a 
faction.    It  is  called  the  Evil  Spirit,  but 
the  faction  means  the  Opposition.    Great 
abuse  is  cast  upon  Oeorge  &  by  this  faction, 
and  JuniuSf  WiUces,  and  Washington  are 
called  as  witnesses.    In   this   poem,  in 
ridicule  of  the  panegyric,  the  same  ma- 
chinery is  used ;  the  same  accusations  are 
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made  by  the  Evil  Spirit.  I  know  not  why 
the  oharges  here  put  into  the  month  of 
the  Prince  of  Air  must  be  the  tmth.  The 
same  witnesses  are  called,  and  they  decline 
any  aconsation.  Much  praise  is  bestowed 
on  the  deceased  monarch  by  his  friends. 
All  this  is  evidently  intendea  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ridionhng  the  other  person, 
whose  machinery  was  the  same. 

Abbott,  C.J.,  said  he  had  never  stated 
to  the  jnry  that  the  design  was  improper. 

Scarlett:  Tme;  bat  I  sabmit  that  the 
way  in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  left  to 
the  jury  was,  Do  you  believe  that  the  real, 
not  the  constructive,  design  was  to  attack 
the  feelings  of  his  Mjues^  P 

Abbott,  G.  J.,  asked  Mr.  Adolf  hue  if  he 
had  a  note  of  the  summing  up. 

FcUieeon  read  his  note  of  it. 

Batlet,  J.,  considered  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  Justice  most  accurate  in  point 
of  law,  and  most  temperate  in  its  terms. 
ThA  law  was,  that  the  consequences  of 
the  act  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
who  published.  The  next  position  was, 
that  the  natural  conseauence  was  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  nis  Majesty.  Dis- 
cussion ought  to  be  free,  but  uiat  did 
not  let  loose  every  pen  and  every  mind. 
Discussion  consisted  of  facts  and  conclu- 
sions. If  the  conclusion  only  was  ^ven 
without  the  premises,  it  was  not  discus* 
sion.  No  duly  constituted  mind  could 
fail  to  be  irritated  by  such  abuse  as  that 
here  indicated.  He  selected  one  pas- 
sage : — 

"  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  free, 
Kations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 
So  that  they  uttered  the  word  *  liberty,' 
Found  George  the  Third  their  first  oppo- 
nent,*' &€. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  I  own  I  am  surprised  at 
the  present  application.  The  impression 
on  my  mind  was,  that  I  left  it  to  the  jury 
in  the  manner  most  favourable  to  the 
defendant.  The  observation  respecting 
the  Prince  of  Air  being  the  speaker,  is  not 
applicable  to  tJie  first  stanza  charged,  in 
which  the  poet  speaks.  ^  Are  we  to  suppose 
ids  present  Majesty  is  not  affected  by 
abuse  of  his  father,  when  we  recollect 
that  the  motto  on  the  medal  struck  for 
the  coronation  was — Propriojwe,  animo 
foJtemo? 

An  affidavit  by  the  defendant  was  then 
read.  It  stated  that  neither  he  nor  the 
writer  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  his  present 
Majesty.  The  sole  design  of  the  writer 
was  to  ridicule  the  poem  of  Mr.  SowGiey. 


The  defendant  had  discontinued  after  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  the  sale  of  the  work. 

The  Court,  having  consulted  a  few 
minutes. 

Bayley,  J.,  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
the  Comrt  to  the  following  effect : 

John  Suniy  the  jury  found  you  guilty  of 
printing  andpubli^ing  the  libel  now  before 
the  Court.  The  Court,  having  no  reason  to 
suf>pose  that  you  are  the  author  of  the  poem 
which  yon  printed  and  published,  imagine 
that  you  printed  and  pablished  with  other 
views ;  that  your  object  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  profit.  The  Court,  looking  at  the 
title  of  the  publication  as  well  as  such 
portion  of  the  contents  as  have  been  more 
particularly  selected  for  our  notice  as  well 
as  that  of  the  jury,  cannot  help  expressing 
their  disapprobation  of  the  libel,  and 
their  deep  regret  that  any  circumstance 
should  have  induced  you  to  publish  it.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  any 
comments  on  it.  The  Court  cannot  view 
it  as  resulting  fh>m  the  spirit  of  fair 
discussion  or  allowable  satire.  In  your 
affidavit,  you  say  that  you  are  about  to 
prepare  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with 
other  productions  by  the  same  author,  bat 
that  in  such  a  publication  you  shall  ex* 
punge  those  passages  which  the  jury 
pronounce  libellous.  I  am  not  aware  of 
all  the  contents  of  this  work.  There  may 
be  many  other  passages  not  specially 
pointed  out  to  the  Court ;  you  will  bear  in 
mind  that  you  do  it  at  your  peril.  Should 
you  re-publish  any  part  of  the  work,  and 
should  any  of  the  passages  in  such  repub- 
lication be  complained  of  and  brought 
before  the  Court,  after  the  warning  of,  the 
Court  will  know  how  to  deal  with  you  for 
such  offence.  The  sentence  of  the  Gou^  on 
you,  i/bAnlTimi,  for yoarpresent  offence  is, 
that  you  do  pay  to  the  Ejng  a  fine  of  lOOZ. , 
that  you  enter  into  sureties  for  five  years, 
yourself  in  1,000Z.,  and  two  sureties  in 
500Z.  each;  and  thiftt  you  be  imprisoned 
in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
Marshalsea  till  such  fine  be  paid,  and 
such  securities  given. 

The  defendant  paid  the  fine,  entered 
with  two  friends  into  the  required 
securities,  and  was  discharged. 


Materials  made  usb  of.— The  indictment 
18  copied  firom  the  original,  3  &  4  Geo.  4. 
Hilary  Term,  No.  18.  The  above  report  is 
from  the  "  Examiner  "  newspaper  of  January  18, 
1834,  and  June  20,  1824.  The  reports  in  other 
newspapers  of  those  dates  have  been  consulted. 
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DOE  ON  THE  DEMISE  OF  THOMAS  against  ACELAM. 


Judgment  of  the  CJourt  of  King's  Bench  by  Abbott,  C.J.,  Baylbt, 

HOLROTD^  AND  BeST,  J.J.,  ON  MAY   31,   1824,  AS  TO  THE    EFFECT  OF 

THE  Treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  upon  the  nationality  of  Residents  in  the  latter 
CoiTNTRY.    (Reported  in  2  R  &  C.  779  and  4  D.  &  R.  394.) 

By  4  Geo.  8.  e.  21.  s.  1,  children  born  •out  of  the  legianoe  of  the  Crown  whose  fathers  are 
*'  oatoral-bom  subjects  **  of  the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  cmldren's  birth  are  declared  to  be  natural- 
bom  subjects  of  the  Crown  to  all  intents  and  purposes  (extended  to  the  next  generation  by  13  Qeo.8. 
c.  21.8.  1). 

By  the  Treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  Great  Britain 
aeknowledffed  the  United  States  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,  and  relinquished  all 
claims  to  ue  GoTcmment,  proprietaiy,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  same  and  every  part  thereof. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  Frances  Ludlow  (afterwards  bj  marriage,  Frances  Thomas), 
was  bom  in  Rhode  Island  of  parents  who  had  been  bora  respectively  in  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island  before  the  Treaty,  and  were  therefore  British-bora,  but  who  had  since  the  Treaty  continued 
to  reside  in  the  United  States,  as  subjects  thereof. 

Alien:  Ckamge  of  NationaUty  by  Treaty, 

Held  by  Abbott,  C.J.,  Bayley,  Holroyd,  and  Best,  J.J., 

That  the  parents  of  Frances  Ludlow  having  before  her  birth  ceased  under  the  Treaty  to  be 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  not  at  the  time  of  her  birth  **  natural-bora  subjects  " 
of  Great  Britain  within  the  meaning  of  4  Geo.  2.  c.  21.  s.  1,  and  consequently  IVances 
Ludlow  was  not  by  that  Act  made  a  natural-bora  British  subject  or  capable  of  inheriting 
lands  in  England ; 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  became  inha- 
bitants of  an  independent  State,  and  therefore  aliens  by  British  law. 


Ejectment  to  recoyer  certain  premiBes 
in  Kingston-npon-Hnll.  The  demise  was 
on  the  let  of  Ihot ember  1821. 

At  the  trial  before  Abbott,  C.J.,  at  the 
York  Smnmer  Aseises,  1822,  the  jury 
found  a  special  verdict,  the  material  parts 
of  which  were  as  follows : — 

**  Sliaabeth  Harrison,  A.D.  1818,  became 
seised  in  her  demesne,  as  of  fee,  of  and  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  tenement  in  the  declaration 
mentioned ;  and  afterwards,  and  between  that 
year  of  1818,  £.  Harrison  became  seised  in  her 
demesne,  as  of  fee,  of  and  in  the  residue  of  the 
tenements  in  the  declaration  mentioned;  and 
bdng  so  seised  thereof,  she  afterwards,  on  the 
S6th  day  of  Kovember,  1818,  at,  &c.,  died  so 
seised  of  the  said  tenements,  never  having  been 
mairied,  and  not  having  made  any  last  will  or 
testament. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Harri- 
son, Frances  Mary,  the  wife  of  Philip  Thomas, 
was  and  still  is  her  next  heir,  if  she,  the  said 
Frances  Mary,  can  by  law  inherit  the  said  tene- 
ments ftom   £lisabeth    Harrison ;    and   Peter 


Harrison  was,  during  his  lifetime,  the  uncle  of 
E.  Harrison,  and  also  grandfhther  of  the  said 
Frances  Mary.  P.  Harrison,  being  a  natural-bora 
sulject  of  this  kingdom,  went  from  England  to 
America,  and  resided  for  many  years,  and  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  town  ci  Newhaven, 
which  is  now  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in 
North  America,  but  which  was  at  that  time  in 
and  part  of  one  of  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  where  he,  Peter  Harrison,  held  for 
many  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
office  of  collector  of  his  Majesty's  customs. 

Peter  Harrison  died  at  Newhaven,  in  the  year 
1775,  leaving  several  children  him  surviving,  all 
of  whom,  except  one  daughter,  Elisabeth,  died 
during  the  lifetmie  of  Elizabeth  Harrison,  with- 
out leaving  any  issue  of  their  bodies  them  sur- 
viving. Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  Harri- 
son«  on  the  S2nd  day  of  October,  1781,  was 
married  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  North  America  (which  State  of  Rhode 
Island  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies) to  James  Ludlow,  who  was  born  before 
the  year  1776  in  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
State  was  also,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  James 
Ludlow,  one  of  the  British  Ccdonies. 
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James  Ludlow  was  origiDallj  brought  up  to 
the  profession  of  the  law.  Elisabetii  Ludlow 
died  in  the  United  States  of  Ameiica,  in  the 
year  1790,  learing  at  the  time  of  her  death  one 
daughter  only,  namely,  Fftmces  Mary,  now  the 
wife  of  the  said  P.  Thomas,  her  sairiving.  The 
sfud  Frances  Mary  was  bom  at  Newport,  in 
America,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
4th  day  of  February,  1784,  after  the  United 
States  of  America  were  recognised  as  free, 
sorereign,  and  independent  states,  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  and  was  married  at  New  York, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  P.  Thomas,  in  the  year 
1807. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York,  with  other  colonies  in  North 
America,  separated  themselves  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  united 
themselves  together,  and  on  the  4th  day  of 
July,  1776,  declared  themselves  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

On  the  Srd  day  of  September  1783,  his  late 
Majesty  acknowledged  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  free  sovereign,  and  independent 
states,  and  on  the  same  Srd  day  of  September,  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  sign^  between 
his  said  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  treaty  is  as  foliow8(a)  : — 

'Article  1.  His  Britannic  Majesty  acknow- 
ledges the  said  United  States,  vix..  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  to  be  fr«e,  sovereign,  and  independent 
states ;  that  he  treats  with  them  as  such ;  and 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  relinquishes 
all  claims  to  the  Government,  propriety,  and 
territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  every  part 
thereof. 

Article  3.  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  tuimo- 
lested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
the  Grand  Bank  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of 
Newfoundland  ;  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Su  Lawrence, 
and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  boUi  countries  used  at  any  time 
heretofore  to  fish.  And  also  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  as  British  fishermen  shall  use 
(but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island), 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all 
other  of  His  Britannic  Migesty's  dominions  in 
America ;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long 
as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon 
as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry 
or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a  pre- 
vious agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  in- 
habitants, proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the 
ground. 


(a)  Chalmers's  Collection  of  Treaties,  8,  528. 


Article  4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  creditors  on 
either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value  in  sterling 
money  of  all  bond  fide  debts  heretofore  con- 
tracted. 

Article  5.  It  is  agreed  that  the  Congress  shall 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  legislatnres  of  the 
respective  States  to  provide  for  the  restitntion 
of  ail  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have 
been  confiscated,  belonging  to  real  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  also  of  tbe  estates,  rights,  and  pro- 
perties of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the 
possession  of  his  Majesty's  armies,  and  who 
have  not  borne  arms  against  tlie  said  United 
States ;  and  that  persons  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or 
parts  of  any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and 
therein  to  remain  twelve  months  unmolested  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  restitution  of  such  of 
their  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  as  may  have 
been  confiscated ;  and  that  Congress  shaU  also 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  States  a  re- 
consideration and  revision  of  all  Acts  or  laws 
regarding  the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  raid 
laws  or  Acts  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with 
justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation which,  on  the  return  of  the  blesangs  of 
peace,  should  universally  prevail.  And  that 
Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
several  States  that  the  estates,  rights,  and  pro- 
perties of  such  la&t-mentioned  persons  shall  be 
restored  to  them,  they  refunding  to  any  persons 
who  may  be  now  in  possession  tbe  brnid  fide 
price  (where  any  has  been  given)  which  such 
persons  may  have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of 
the  said  lands,  rights,  or  properties,  since  the 
confiscation. 

And  it  is  agreed  that  all  persons  who  have 
any  interest  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts, 
marriage  settlements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet 
with  no  lawful  impediment  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  just  rights. 

Article  6.  That  there  shall  be  no  future 
cfmfiscations  made,  nor  any  prosecutions  com- 
menced against  any  person  or  persons,  for  or 
by  reason  of  the  part  which  be  or  they  may 
have  taken  in  the  present  war ;  and  that  no 
person  shall  on  that  account  suffer  any  future 
lo^s  or  damage,  either  in  his  person,  liberty,  or 
property ;  and  that  those  who  may  be  in  con* 
finemcnt  on  such  charges  at  the  time  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  in  America  shall  be 
immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  prosecutions 
so  commenced  be  discontinued. 

Article  7.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual 
peace  between  his  Britannic  Mi^'esty  and  the 
said  States,  and  between  the  subjects  of  the  one 
and  the  citizens  of  the  other,  wherefore  all 
hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  hence- 
forth cease;  all  prisoners  on  both  sides  shall 
be  set  at  liberty ;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  causing 
any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes, 
or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants, 
withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets 
from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every 
port,  place,  and  harbour  within  the  same ;  leaving 
in  all  fortifications  the  American  artillery  that 
may  be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and  cause 
all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers  belong- 
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ing  to  aDy  of  the  said  States  or  their  citizens, 
which  in  the  conne  of  the  war  may  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith 
restored  and  delivered  to  the  proper  states  and 
persons  to  whom  they  belong."(a) 

The  special  verdict  then  stated  that  P. 
Thomas  and  Frances  Mary,  his  wife,  after- 
wards, to  wit,  on  the  1st  day  of  November 
1821,  demised  to  the  said  John  Doe  the 
said  tenements,  with  the  appurtenances  in 
the  said  declaration  mentioned,  to  have 
and  to  hold  for  the  term  of  seven  years 
thence  next  ensumg,  and  fnlly  to  be  com- 
plete and  ended  in  manner  and  form  as 
the  said  John  Doe  hath  in  that  behalf 
alleged,  by  virtue  of  which  demise  he,  the 
said  John  Doe^  entered  into  the  said  tene- 
ments with  the  appurtenances,  and  was 
possessed  thereof  until  the  said  William 
AcJclam  afterwards,  to  wit,  on,  &c.,  entered, 
Ac,  but  whether  or  not  upon  l^e  whole 
matter,  &c.,  in  the  usual  form. 

The  case  was  on  a  former  day  in  this 
(Easter)  term  (1824)  argued  by— 

Tindal  (6)  for  the  plaintiff:  In  order  to 
establish  the  plaintiff's  right  to  recover  in 
this  action  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
out  three  propositions  :  Ist.  That  all  per- 
sons bom  within  the  colonies  of  North 
America  whilst  subject  to  the  Crown  to 
Great  Britain  were  natural-bom  subjects 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  and  therefore 
capable  to  inherit  and  hold  lands  in  Great 
Britain.  2nd.  That  the  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  parent  state  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence 
did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the  charac- 
ter and  capacity  of  those  persons  who  had 
been  born  within  the  colonies  before  such 
separation  as  natural- bom  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  but  that  they  continued  capable 


(a)  The  special  case  does  not  mention  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  28th  October  1795,  parts  of 
which  were  carried  into  effect  by  37  (leo.  8.  c.  97. 
Counsel  in  armament  and  the  Court  in  deliveriDg 
judgment  rererred  to  Article  9  of  that  Treaty, 
which  is  as  follows  :  *'  It  is  agreed  that  British 
subjects,  who  now  hold  lands  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States ;  and  American  citizens,  who 
now  hold  lauds  in  the  dommions  of  his  Miges|;y, ' 
shall  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the 
nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective  states  and 
titles  therein  ;  and  may  grant,  sell,  or  devise  the 
same  to  whom  they  please,  in  like  manner  as  if 
they  were  natives ;  and  that  neither  they,  nor 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall,  so  &r  as  may  respect 
the  same  lauds,  and  the  legal  remedies  incident 
thereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens."  Marten's  i?e- 
cueil  des  Principaux  TraiUs,  5,  662. 

(6)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
l^eas.  Many  of  the  authorities  cited  in  the 
arguments  of  Tindal  and  Farke  appear  in 
cStdmen'i  and  Reeves's  opinions  on  the  effect 
of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  Chalmers's  Opinions 
of  Rmioent  Lawyers,  2,  367,  422. 


to  inherit  and  hold  lands  in  Great  Britain 
as  before.  3rd.  That  by  virtue  of  the 
25  Ed,  3.  or  the  7  Ann.  c.  5.,  explained  by 
4  Geo,  2.  c.  21.,  persons  born  within  the 
United  States  of  America  since  their  in* 
dependence  has  been  acknowledged  have 
the  same  right  to  inherit  and  hold  lands 
as  their  parents  who  were  bom  before 
that  time. 

The  first  proposition  is  so  clear  that  it 
is  rather  to  he  assumed  than  to  be  argued. 
(This  was  conceded  on  the  other  side.) 
Then  Jam^  LucUow,  the  father,  and  Eliza' 
heth  Harrison,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Thomas, 
were  natural-born  subjects  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, able  to  purchase,  hold,  inherit,  and 
transmit  lands. 

The  question  upon  the  second  proposi- 
tion is  simply  whether  persons  uom  in 
the  colonies  before  the  separation  did,  in 
consequence  of  the  sepajration,  become 
aliens,  and  thereby  incapable  to  hold  or 
inherit  lands  in  Great  Britain ;  for  alienage 
is  the  only  incapacity  now  in  question. 
That  they  did  not  become  aliens  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  arguments  arising  from 
the  situation  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
when  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  acknowledged ;  secondly  by  the  lan- 

fuage  of  the  treaty  containing  that  ac- 
nowledgment,  subsequent  treaties,  and 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  sanctioning 
those  treaties  ;  and,  lastly,  by  authorities 
in  the  books.  And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  affirmative  of  alienage  lies  on 
the  other  side.  Mr.  Ludlow  was  a  natural- 
bom  subject ;  it  is  sufficient  for  the  plain- 
tiff to  show  that  he  was  natus  ad  fidem 
regis ;  it  is  for  the  defendant  to  make  out 
that  he  became  an  alien.  The  situation  of 
the  parties  at  the  end  of  the  war  does  not 
furnish  any  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
country  intended  to  make  all  the  inha* 
bicants  of  the  United  States  aliens.  It 
would  have  destroyed  whatever  hopes  of 
a  reconciliation  and  reunion  were  then 
entertained.  Neither  could  the  Americans 
have  any  object  in  becoming  aliens.  Many 
of  them  held  lands  in  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war ;  they  were  natural- 
bom  subjects,  as  such  had  various  privi- 
leges, and  they  revolted  because  they  con- 
sidered that  some  of  those  privileges  had 
been  violated.  *  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
supposed  that  they  would  be  anxious  to 
abandon  any  of  them.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  claim  of  their  independence  by 
which  they  could  be  rendered  aliens ;  they 
could  not  of  their  ovm  accord  and  by  their 
own  act  throw  off  their  allegiance.  Nema 
potest   exuere  pairiam,{a)     Again,  many 

(a)  See  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870,38  Vict. 
c.  14,  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Co. 
Utl.,  129a ;  Foster's  Crown  Law,  pp.  15,  188 ; 
ruling  of  Pigott,  C.B.,  in   an  application  for 
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individuals  adhered  to  the  parent  state; 
would  they  become  aliens  ?  If  so,  it  most 
be  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  nation, 
and  therefore  every  individual  of  the 
nation,  became  alien.  Kow,  the  nation 
could  only  be  separated  from  this  country 
by  one  of  three  modes:  by  cession,  by 
conquest,  or  by  voluntary  separation,  ac- 
knowledged and  sanctioned  by  the  Leeis- 
laturo.  If  the  Crown  cedes  a  colony,  uiat 
will  not  convert  into  aliens  those  vrho  were 
before  natural-bom  subjects,  and  deprive 
them  of  the  privileges  to  which  as  such 
they  were  entitled.(a)  When  Florida  was 
ceded  to  Spain  did  those  inhabitants  who 
held  lands  here  become  liable  to  lose  thom 
upon  office  found,  or  would  they  be  in- 
capable of  transmitting  them  to  their 
heirs  ?{h)  If  not,  it  is  clear  that  cession 
alone  does  not  make  the  inhabitants  of  a 
colony  aliens. (c)    Neither  can  theyberen- 

a  mixed  jury  in  Warren's  case,  Chanuiej's 
Report,  p.  17  ;  and  Appendix  F.  of  Report  of 
Naturalisation  Ck>mmission. 

See  also  Cicero  pi'o  Balho,  1 1 ;  proCacina.  34 ; 
pro  Vomo,  29 ;  Mommsen*s  Staatsrecht,  3,  1, 
635,  639  ;  HoltzcndorlTs  Encyclopadie  der 
liechtswissenschqft,  1798. 

(a)  Forsyth's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law, 
186  *,  the  authorities  cited  in  the  arguments  in 
Damodhco'  Gordkan  v.  Deoram  Kanji,  3 
Coweirs  I.  A.,  102  ;  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  United 
States  V.  Perckeman,  7  Pet.,  p.  87 ;  Jones  v. 
McMasters,  20  How.  8  ;  Leitsendorfer  v.  Webb, 
20  How.  176 ;  United  States  v.  Repentigny, 
5  Wall.  211. 

(6)  East  Florida  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  Jan.  20,  1793.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  treaty  on  the  status  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, see  debate  on  preliminary  articles  of  peace. 
Parliamentary  History,  17815-3,  p.  431.  In 
discussing  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  February 
22,  1819,  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas  to 
the  United  States,  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  United 
States  V.  Percheman  (7  Pet.  p.  87),  says  "It  is 
very  unusual,  even  in  case  of  conquest,  for  the 
conqueror  to  do  more  than  to  displace  the 
sovereign  and  assume  dominion  over  the 
country.  The  modem  usage  of  .nations,  which 
has  become  law,  would  he  violated ;  that  sense 
of  justice  and  of  right  which  is  acknowledged 
and  felt  by  the  whole  civilised  world  would  be 
outraged,  if  private  property  should  be  gene- 
rally confiscated,  and  private  rights  annulled. 
The  people  change  their  allegiance  ;  their  rela- 
tion to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved,  but 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  their  rights  of 
property,  remain  undisturbed.  If  this  be  the 
modem  rule,  even  in  cases  of  conquest,  who  can 
doubt  its  application  to  the  case  of  an  amicable 
cession  of  territory  ?" 

(c)  "  Batlet,  J. :  Suppose  an  island  taken  by 
the  arms  of  this  country  in  time  of  war,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  thereby  became  subjects  of  this 
kingdom,  and  there  are  children  bom  who 
became  natural-born  subjects,  and  the  island  is 
ceded  to  the  Power  from  which  it  was  originally 
taken,  do  you  mean  to  contend  that  the  grand- 


'  dcred  aliens  by  conquest,  for  if  they  can- 
not of  their  own  accord  put  off  their  alle- 
giance, and  if  cession  by  the  Crown  cannot 
have  that  effect,  it  would  be  singular  if 
they  could  be  rendered  aliens  by  the  vio- 
lent act  of  a  third  Power.  This  point  will 
be  made  more  clear  by  considering  here- 
after the  history  of  the  possessions  which 
the  Crown  of  England  formerly  enjoyed 
lyin^  on  the  continent  of  Europe.(a)  But 
it  will  be  contended  that  where  a  colony 
renounces  its  obedience  and  separates 
itself  from  the  parent  state,  by  which  its 
independence  is  afterwards  acknowledged, 
thtre  the  allegiance  is  at  an  end.  There 
is  not,  however,  any  authority  for  that 
position;  it  must  be  rested  on  general 
principles  and  be  established  by  ar^- 
ments  db  iTieonvenienti,  such  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  owing  a  double  allegiance,  and 
the  necessity  of  contending  that  all  the 
Americans  will  be  traitors  who  at  any 
future  time  may  carry  arms  a^inst  this 
country.  As  to  the  first,  Calvin^s  CBse[h) 
shows  that  a  double  allegiance  may  be 
due;  a  man  may  be  ** ad  jidem  utriusque 
regis  " ;  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
such  an  allegiance  put  in  1  Hale*8  P.C. 
68. (b)  As  to  the  other  it  is  sufficient  to 
answer,  that  it  cannot  affect  the  question 
of  law,  for  **  if  inconveniences  necessarily 
follow  out  of  the  law,  only  the  Parliament 
can  cure  them,"  dictum  per  Vaughan,  C.J., 
in  CroM  v.  RameseyXc)  The  situation 
of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  took  place,  shows 
then  that  the  Americans  were  not  thereby 
rendered  aliens,  and  the  same  appears  by 
the  several  treaties  made  with  them  and 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  by  which  those 
treaties  were  recognised.  The  first  article 
of  the  original  treaty  simply  declares  the 
United  States  free  and  independent.  It  is 
a  relinquishment  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
of  all  claim  to  government,  proprietary, 
or  territorial  right,  but  it  is  confined  to 
soil  and  territory ,  which  are  thereby  made 
foreign.  The  King,  by  the  treaty,  gave 
something  to  the  States,  but  did  not  take 

children  will  all  be  natural-born  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  and  have  heredital  blood  ? 

Tindal :  That  may  be  so  ;  the  principle  may 
extemd  only  as  far  as  grandchildren.  The  sei- 
zure of  the  island  may  only  be  momentary,  or 
for  so  short  a  period  as  not  to  produce  these 
consequences.'*  Report  in  4  Dow.  and  Kyi. 
p.  403.  See  Forsyth's  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  258,  326. 

(a)  See  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  \,  The  King 
of  Hanover,  6  Beav.  1 ;  2  H.  L.,  1 ;  in  re 
Stepney  Election  Petition,  17  Q.B.D.  54,62; 
Wharton's  Digest  of  International  Law,  5,  187  ; 
Calvo,  2,  80. 

(6)  See  In  re  Stepney  Election  Petition,  17 
Q.B.D.  54,  62. 

(c)  Yaugh.  274,  285. 
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anything  from  them.  The  treaty  made 
the  nation  foreign;  that  the  Kmg  has 
power  to  do.  It  did  not  affect  to  make  the 
mhabitanlfi  personally  aliens ;  that  he  had 
no  power  to  effect  The  fifth  is  the  next 
important  article.  It  contains  a  direct 
recognition  by  the  contracting  parties  on 
either  side,  tluskt  the  sabjects  of  each  State 
should  hold  lands  in  the  other.  It  would 
have  been  absnrd  to  restore  lands  if  they 
conld  not  afterwards  be  holden.  So  also 
it  must  apply  to  lands  afterwards  pur- 
chased, and  not  merely  to  those  which 
they  then  held,  for  a  man  coald  not  be 
alien  as  to  part  and  not  as  to  the  residue. 
The  sixth  article  provides  that  no  loss  or 
damage  should  be  sustained  in  person, 
liberty,  or  property,  by  reason  of  tne  part 
taken  in  the  war ;  but  surely  to  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding,  inheriting,  or 
transmitting  lands  would  be  a  damage 
within  the  meaning  of  that  article.  Eleven 
yearn  after  the  making  of  that  treaty  a 
commercial  treaty  was  made,  by  the  ninth 
article  of  which  it  appears  that  Americans 
then  held  lands  in  the  British  dominions, 
and  might  transmit  them  to  their  heirs  for 
that  purpose.  This  treaty  is  recognised 
and  confirmed  by  the  37  Oeo,  3.  c.  97.  s.  24, 
which  recites  and  applies  to  the  article  in 
question.  This  view  of  the  question  is 
corroborated  by  several  cases,  bearing  in 
some  degree  on  the  point.  The  very  defi- 
nition of  alien  given  in  Lift.  s.  198,  *'bom 
out  of  the  legiance  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King/'  shows  that  the  place  of  the 
birth  is  not  conclusive  as  to  alienage.  Lord 
Coke  in  his  commentary  on  that  passage  (a) 
says: — 

**  Note  here,  Littleton  saith  not  hors  del  retUme, 
but  hora  de  legiance,  for  he  may  be  bom  out  of 
the  realm  of  England  yet  within  the  legiance.*' 

This  shows  that  Mr.  Ludlow  and  his  wife 
were  natural-bom  subjects,  and  that  cha- 
racter once  acquired  is  indelible  ;  no  autho- 
rity save  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  it,  ior  that  alone  can  naturalise 
one  bom  an  alien.  In  Calvin's  case(&)  a 
difficulty  was  put  as  possible  in  the  event 
of  a  separation  of  the  Crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland,  but  Lord  Coke  says : — 

**  Albeit  the  kingdoms  should  by  descent  be 
diTided  and  governed  by  several  Kings ;  yet  it 
was  resolved  that  all  those  that  were  bom  under 
one  natural  obedience,  while  the  realms  were 
united  under  one  sovereign,  should  remain 
natural-bom  subjects,  and  no  aliens,  for  that 
naturalisation  due  and  vested  by  birthright 
cannot  by  any  separation  of  the  crowns  after- 
wards be  takitn  away;  nor  he  that  was  by  judg- 
ment of  law  a  natural  subject  at  time  of  his 


ia)  Co.  Litt.  129a. 
(6)  7  Co.  Rep.  3. 


birth  become  an  alien  by  such  a  matter  ex  poet 
facto:\d) 

The  case  of  the  provinces  of  Gascoyne, 
Guienne,  Anjou,  is  decisive  to  show  that 
the  subjects  of  them  were  natural  subjects 
for  the  purpose  of  inheritance,  not  only 
during  the  time  when  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  but  after- 
wards when  they  were  conquered  by  France. 
Those  provinces  came  to  Henry  2  by  difi*e- 
rent  titles.  They  were  all  lost  in  the 
reign  of  Kling  John,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal poi>sons  in  them  adhered  to  the 
French  King.(&)  The  English  estates  of 
those  persons  wore  confiscated,  but  the 

Eeople  in  general  were  still  inheritable  of 
mas  in  EiUgland,  and  were  accounted  "  ad 
fidem  utriu8que  regi8.**(c) 

The  17  Ed.  2.  8taL  de  prcerog.  regis 
was  passed  to  give  to  the  King  escheats  of 
the  lands  whicn  descended  to  persons  born 
beyond  the  sea,  whose  ancestors  were  from 
the  time  of  King  John,  under  the  alle- 
giance of  the  Kings  of  France,  Staunforde 
de  prcerog,  regis.  During  the  interval 
between  the  loss  of  those  provinces  and 
the  statute  in  question  there  must  have 
been  several  generations,  yet  still  the 
descendants  must  have  been  considered 
inheritable. 

Then,  thirdly,  the  children  born  after 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries,  of 
American  parents  bom  before  that  time 
are  natural-bom  subjects..  The  25  Ed,  3. 
expressly  provides  for  sach  a  case,  the 
7  Ann,  c  5.  s.  3  exnlained  by  the  4  Oeo,  2. 
0.  21.  certainly  applies  to  it.  A  question 
will  be  made  on  the  words  used  in  that 
Act,  "  at  the  time  of  the  h\rth,**{d)  and  it 
will  be  urged  that  the  parents  of  the  lessor 

(a)  lb.  46.  As  to  this  pa85age,  see  In  re  Step^ 
ney  Election  Petition,  17  Q.B.D.  p.  64. 

(b)  Chalmera*t(  Opinions,  2,  392. 

(c)  Staunforde,  in  his  commentary  on  17  Ed.  2, 
De  Prctrogatiua  Regis,  says,  "  By  this  braunch 
it  should  appcare  that  at  this  time  men  of  Nor- 
mandy, Gascoiffnc,  Guyen,  Anger,  and  Brittaine, 
were  inheritable  within  this  realme,  as  well  as 
Englishmen,  because  that  they  were  sometime 
subjects  under  the  Kings  of  England,  and  under 
their  dominion,  untill  Kinfr  John's  time,  as  is 
aforesaid,  and  ^et  after  his  time,  those  men 
(saving  such  whose  landes  were  taken  a»ay  for 
treason)  were  still  inheritable  within  this  realme, 
till  the  making  of  this  statute.  And  in  the  time 
of  peace  between  the  two  Kings  of  England  and 
Frannce,  they  were  answerable  within  this 
realme,  if  they  had  brought  any  action  for  their 
lands  and  tenements,  as  it  doth  plainly  appearo 
by  Bracton  in  his  fifth  book  in  the  title  De 
exceptions  quia  alienigena,**  f.  89.  See  Hot. 
Pari.  3,  656  ;  5,  230 ;  6,  198,  401. 

(<f)  As  to  these  words,  see  remarks  of  Lord 
St.  I.«onards  in  the  second  case  of  Sheddm  v. 
Patrick,  1  Macq.  p.  633. 
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of  the   plaintiff,  Mrs.   Thomas,  had  not 
that  character  at  the  time  of  her  birth. 
It    is    certainly   difficnlt  to   ascribe  any 
definite  meaning  to  those  words,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  a  natnral-bom  subject 
mnst  continue  so ;  he  cannot  pat  off  that 
character.    The  4  Geo,  2.  c.  21.  was  ex- 
tended to  grandchildren  by  the  13  Geo.  3. 
c.  21.    The  case  oiSteicart  t.  Hoomeifl)  is  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.      In 
1791    Anne    Stewart,    widow    of    George 
Stetoart,  claimed   her  terce   of  lands  m 
Scotland.    O.  8,  and  his  wife  were  bom 
in   America,    before   the   revolt    of   the 
colonies,  and  continued  to  reside  there 
afterwards.     It    was    objected    that    she 
thereby  became  an  alien,  and  therefore 
could  not  claim  her  terce,  but  the  Lord 
Ordinary  held  that  the  claimant  having 
been  bom  before  the  revolt  of  the  colonies 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  residing  then  in  a  foreign  country . 
Gordon  and  Scott  v.  Brown  (decided  in 
1810,  but  not  reported)  is  also  in  point :  in 
that  case  Brown,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
person  last  enfeoffed,  was  born  in  America 
after  1783,  and  was  held  entitled  to  the 
land.     In  Shedden  v.  Patrick(b)  the  same 
point  was  involved,  but  the  Court  of  Session 
appeared  to  entertain  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  whole  question  there  turned  upon  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  claimant.      Applying 
to  this  case  the  observation  of  Lord  Hale, 
in  CoUingwood  v.  Pace  Ac) 

"The  law  of  England,  which  is  the  only 
£rround,  and  must  be  the  only  measure,  of  the 
incapacity  of  an  alien  and  of  those  consequential 
results  that  arise  from  it,  hath  been  always  very 
gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disability,  and 
rather  crmtracting  it  than  extending  it  30 
severely." 

The  Court  will  be  fully  justified  in  giving 
such  a  construction  to  those  statutes,  and 
to  the  doctrine  of  alieuage  in  general, 
as  will  support  the  claim  of  the  present 
lessors  of  the  plaintiff. 

Parhe,(d)  for  the  defendant:  lAxB. Thomas, 
the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  wan  not  a  natural- 
born  subject,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
entitled  to  the  lands  in  question.  In  Calvin* a 
case  it  is  said  that  there  arc  three  inci- 
dents to  a  subject  born ; — 

"First,  that  the  parents  be  under  the  actual, 
obedience  of  the  Kinjr's  dominion ;  and  secondly 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  he  within  the  King's 
dominion ;  and  thirdly,  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
the  kingdom  where  he  is  horn  must  be  under 
the  legiance  of  the  King. "(c) 

(a)  6  Morrison's  Diet,  of  Decisions,  4649. 
lb)  1  Macq.  587  ;  Fac.  Coll.,  1st  July  1803, 

(c)  1  Vent.  427. 

(d)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  and  Lord  Wenslejdale. 

(O  7  Co.  Bep.  18a. 


The  first  two  of  these  incidents  show 
that  at  Common  Law  Mrs.  Thomas  would 
be  an  alien,  unless  under  certain  special 
circumstances.  It  is  clear  that  at  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  that 
being  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
of  1783,  the  United  States  were  independent 
of  this  country,  FoUioU  v.  Ogden  (a) ;  and 
therefore,  unless  her  case  falls  within  the 
25  Ed.  3.  St.  2.  the  7  Ann.  c.  5.  or  4  Geo.  2. 
c.  21.  she  is  clearly  an  alien.  Now  the 
statute  25  Ed.  3.  st.  2,  which  is  a  declara« 
tion  Act,  (6)  says — 

**  that  all  children  inheritors  which  from  hence- 
forth shall  be  bom  without  the  iigeance  of  the 
King,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  at  the  time  of 
their  birth  be  and  shall  be  at  the  faith  and 
Iigeance  of  the  King  of  England,  shall  have  and 
enjoy  the  same  benefit  and  advantages,"  &e., 

as  if  bom  within  the  legiance  of  the  King. 
Clearly  the  father  and  mother  in  this  case 
were  not  "  at  the  faith  and  legiance  of  the 
King  "  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Thomas  was 
bom.    The  7  Ann.  c.  5.  s.  3,  says — 

"  that  the  children  of  all  natural-bom  subjects 
bom  out  of  the  legiance  of  her  Majesty,  &c., 
shall  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be 
natural-born  subjects." 

Some  doubts(c)  have  arisen  iipon  the  con- 
struction of  that  enactment.  The  4  Geo.  2. 
c.  21.  was  passed  to  remove  them,  and 
declared  that  the  children  were  to  be 
deemed  natural-bom  subjects  only  where 
the  parents  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
children  should  be  natural-bom  subjects. 
That  statute  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Legislature,  the  character  of  a  natural - 
born  subject  might  be  lost. 

The  doctriue  of  allegiance  proceeds  on 
the  ground  of  a  mutual  compact  between 
the  Crown  and  the  subject,  Caivin*s  CBBe{d); 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  either  party  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  other  ;  but  that  may  be  done  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties ;  and  here 
the  act  of  the  Sovereign  was  authorised 
by  Act  of  Parliament^  22  Geo.  3.  c.  46. 
The  first  article  of  the  treaty  is  a  complete 

(a)  1  H.  Bl.  123  ;  8  T.R.  726. 

(&)  In  supi>ort  of  this  opinion,  see  Brookes 
Abr.  Denizen,  6 ;  and  Ludlam  v.  LudUan,  31 
Barb.  486.  On  the  other  hand,  compare  remarks 
of  Cockburn,  C.J.,  on  "Nationality  or  the  Law 
relating  to  Subjects  and  Aliens,'*  9 ;  Bacon's  ar- 
gument in  C(dvin*8  case,  2  St.  Tr.  585 ;  Kay,  J., 
in  De  Geer  v.  Stone,  22  Ch.  D.  252. 

(c)  Doe  dem  Duroure  v.  Jones,  4  T.B.  300. 
As  to  the  history  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
aliens,  see  Lord  Cranworth's  judgment  in  Shed- 
den V.  Patrick,  I  Macq.  611,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Wigram's  judgment  in  Fitch  v.  Weber^ 
4  Hare,  60. 

(rf)  7  Co.  Bep.  9. 
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renunciation  of  all  antborit^  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the  side 
of  the  colonies  a  claim  of  freedom  from 
allegiance.  Mr.  LuSUow,  by  remaining  in 
America  after  the  treaty,  lost  his  character 
of  a  British  snbject.  This  was  urged  by 
Lord  Rede9dale{a)  when  arguing  Ihe  case 
of  SomerviUe  y,  SofnervUle,  and  was  not 
denied  either  by  the  counsel  on  the  other 
side  or  by  the  Court.  The  subsequent 
proyision  giTing  to  the  Americans  a  quali- 
fied right  of  fishing  proves  that  it  was  so 
understood,  for  had  they  remained  subjects 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  that  clause 
would  haye  been  unnecessary.  The  c1  auses 
for  the  restoration  of  property  are  merely 
exceptions  from  that  which  would  other- 
wise haye  followed  from  the  first  article, 
and  do  not  treat  the  Americans  and  their 
heirs  as  capable  of  holding  lands  in  the 
character  of  natural-born  subjects.  The 
consequence  of  deciding  for  the  plaintiff 
would  be  that  all  Americans  must  be  con- 
sidered as  subjects  with  all  their  privileges 
and  duties.  There  n:iay  be  instances  in 
which  persons  may  be  entangled  in  a 
double  allegiance ;  but  the  inconvenience 
is  so  great  that  the  Court  will  not  be 
indined  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  a  double 
alleg^Dce.  The  case  supposed  in  Calvin'a 
case  of  a  separation  of  the  Crowns  of 
Englamd  and  Scotland,(&)  is  a  separation 
by  operation  of  law  without  any  dissolution 
of  uie  compact  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties.  This  case  has  already  been 
decided  in  the  American  Courts,  where  it 
has  been  held  that  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain  are  aliens  and  incapable  of  in- 
heriting lands  in  that  country.  BlighVe 
Lenee  v.  BochesteT,{c) 

Tindal  in  reply :  The  main  argument  on 
the  other  side  is  that  the  bond  of  allegi- 
ance between  Sovereign  and  subject  may 
be  dissolved  bv  mutual  agreement;  but 
the  instances  adduced  in  illustration  show 
most  forcibly  that  nothing  but  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  can  effect  that  object,  such 
was  the  case  in  B/ymer*B  Collection  of 
Treaties,  where  the  King,  Edward  % 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  gave  up 
the  allegiance  of  Scotland.((2)  That  was 
an  act  of  the  Legislature.  So  in  the  very 
case  of  America  and  Great  Britain  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  22  George  3.  c.  46,  to 
enable  tne  King  to  treat  witn  his  American 
subjects,  and  absolve  them  of  their  allegi- 
ance, which  at  Common  Law  he  could  not 
do ;  but  that  Act  may  be  looked  at  in  vain 


(a)  5  Vc8.  781. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  116. 

(c)  7  Wheaton,  585 ;  MeUvaine  v.  Coxe, 
4  Cranch,  308  ;  ShankM  v.  Duptmt,  8  Pet  242 ; 
and  Kent*8  Commentaries,  2,  89. 

(ji)  Rymer,  4, 827. 


to  find  a  inrllablo  which  says  that  any 
privilege  wnich  American  subjects,  who 
then  had  a  right  to  hold  land  in  England, 
possessed,  is  taken  away.  Then  as  to  the 
case  of  the  cession  of  Surinam  hyCharles  2 
in  lieu  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  that 
is  no  authority  on  this  occasion,  because 
it  is  only  the  instance  of  a  debate  between 
two  statesmen  upon  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional law,  where  an^  colony  is  ceded,  (a) 
but  determining  no  principle,  and  forming 
no  rule  for  ffoveming  dissimilar  cases.  It 
is  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
that  from  the  moment  of  the  Treaty  of 
1783  was  signed  America  became  a  sepa- 
rate State ;  but  the  argument  is  that  there 
is  nothing  in  that  treaty  which  took  away 
from  American  subjects  what  they  had 
before;  the  effect  of  it  is  only  to  give 
them  that  for  which  they  had  been  con- 
tending with  the  mother  country.  The 
decision  from  Wheaton*8  Beports  of  cases 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania(5)  is  at  least  counterbalanced 
by  other  decisions  in  America  of  a  con- 
trary import. 

In  McHvaine  v.  (7oare,(c)  decided  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1808,  it  was  held  that  a  person  bom 
m  the  colony  of  N§w  Jersey  oefore  1775, 
who  resided  there  till  1777,  but  also 
then  joined  the  British  army,  and  who 
had  ever  since  adhered  to  the  British, 
claiming  to  bo  a  British  subject,  and  who 
had  demanded  and  received  compensation 
frx>m  that  Government  for  his  loyalty,  is 
not  an  alien,  and  may  take  land  hj  decree 
in  New  Jersey.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case 
in  which  the  American  Courts  did  not 
hold  the  separation  of  the  two  countries 
had  the  effect  of  denaturalising  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  Judge,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  said — 

**  But  it  is  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  peace, 
operating  upon  his  condition  at  that  time  or 
afterwards,  he  become  an  alien  to  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  consequence  of  his  election  to 
become  a  subject  cf  the  King,  and  bis  subse- 
quent conduct  confirming  that  election.  In 
vain  have  we  searched  the  mstrument  for  some 
clause  or  expression,  whidi  by  any  implication 
coold  work  this  effect." 

He  then  refers  to  the  treaty,  which  is 
the  source  to  which  this  Court  must  look 
for  information,  and  observes — 

"  It  contains  an  acknowledgment  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 


(a)  The  reference  is  to  the  discussion  between 
John  de  Witt  and  Sir  William  Temple  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1667)  on  tbo 
status  of  inhabitants  of  New  York  ceded  to  Bng- 
landy  and  of  Surinam  ceded  to  Holland.  Chal- 
mers's Opinions,  8,  397. 

(6)  United  States.    See  above,  p.  117. 

(c)  4  Cranch,  209. 
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in  their  political  capacitiefi,  and  a  reliDqnith- 
meat  <m  the  part  of  his  Britannic  If  ajeety  of  all 
claim  to  the  govenmient,  propriety,  iad  territo- 
rial rights  of  the  same.  These  eoncesnons 
amounted  no  doaht  to  a  f<mnal  renmioiation  of 
all  claims  to  the  allegiance  of  the  citixens  of  the 
Unitsd  States.  But  the  question  who  were  at 
that  Ume  citiaens  of  the  United  States,  is  not 
decided,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  alluded  to, 
in  this  instrument ;  it  was  left,  necessarily,  to 
depend  upon  the  laws  of  the  respective  States, 
who  in  their  sovereigu  capacities  had  acted 
authoritatiyely  upon  the  subject.  It  left  all 
such  persons  in  the  situation  it  found  them,  nei- 
ther making  those  citizens  who  had  by  the  laws 
of  any  of  the  States  been  declared  aliens,  nor 
releasing  from  their  allegiance  any  who  had 
become,  and  were  claimed  as,  citizens.  It  re- 
peals no  laws  of  any  of  the  States  which  were 
then  in  force,  and  operating  upon  this  subject, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  recognises  their  validity 
by  stipulating  that  Congress  should  recommend 
to  the  States  the  reconsideration  of  such  of  them 
as  have  worked  confiscations.'Xn) 

Admitting  that  the  treaty  has  tho  effeofc 
of  making  tae  Americans  a  different  na- 
tion, and  therefore,  foreigners,  yot  it  does 
not  preyent  them  from  being  natnral-bQm 
subjects.  It  must  be  conceded,  indeed, 
that  there  are  cases  in  the  American 
Courts  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  per- 
sons bom  in  England  before  1775,  and 
who  have  never  gone  to  America  after 
the  separation,  are  not  entitled  to  hold 
land  in  that  country,  which  fell  to  them 
after  the  separation  took  place.  The  rea- 
son, howeyer,  of  those  decisions  must  be 
considered  as  so  unjust  as  to  shake  their 
yaHdity,  namely,  that  England  neyer 
showed  allegiance  to  America.(5)  If  the 
effect  of  the  treaty  had  clearly  been  to 
sever  the  two  countries  and  to  make  the 
inhabitants  of  America  aliens  to  this,  it  is 
impossible,  but  that  some  instance  must 
haye  occurred  in  which  the  question  had 
been  raised;  but  no  instance  has  been 
cited  where  any  American  subject  has 
been  deprived  of  his  land  in  this  country. 
The  absence  of  any  such  instance  clearly 
shows  what  the  general  notion  of  the  law 
has  been  upon  this  question,  and  there- 
fore for  the  reasons  originally  pi'essed,  in 
argument,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to 
judgment. 

May  31,  1824.— The  judgment  of  the 
Court  was  now  delivered  by — 

Abbott,  C.J. :  This  was  an  ejectment 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  certain  lands  in 
the  county  of  York,  whereof  Elizabeth  Har' 
riBon  had  lately  died  seised.  Frances  Mary 
Thomas  claimed   as   heiress-at-law,   and 


(a)  Gushing.  J.,  p.  2M. 
(6)  See    Uaw8on*s    Lessees  v.  Got{freyf  4 
Cranch,  821. 


according  to  the  pedigree  she  is  entitled 
so  to  dMm,  if  she  be  a  person  capable 
of  claiming  lands  in  England  by  deaoent. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  EUtabdk  HarriBon, 
afterwards  Luahwt  and  granddaughter  of 
Peter  Harrieon.  Peter,  the  grandfibther, 
a  native  of  England,  went  to  Amerioa 
and  resided  for  many  years  in  Con* 
necticnt,  where  he  held  the  office  of 
coUeotor  of  his  Migesty's  customs,  and 
died  in  1775.  His  daughter  J^lteoMft  was 
married  in  1781,  in  Rhode  Ishuid,  to  Jomet 
Ludhw,  a  native  of  New  ^ork,  who  was 
bom  before  the  year  1776,  and  who  con- 
tinued to  live  in  America  until  his  death, 
and  died  there.  Elizabeth  also  continued 
to  live  in  America,  and  died  there  in  1790. 
Fraiieee  Mary  was  bom  in  America,  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  1784.  The  question  is, 
whether  she  be  the  child  of  a  father  who, 
at  the  time  of  her  birth,  according  to  the 
expression  used  in  the  statute  4  €ko.  2. 
c.  21.,  was  a  natural-bom  subject  of  the 
Crown  of  G-reat  Britain. 

The  case  was  very  ably  argued  before 
us,  and  all  the  authorities  bearing  on  the 
question  were  cited;  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  refer  again  to  them. 

Some  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words — 

*'fiitherB,  natnral-bom  sabjecti  of  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  their 
children." 

We  think  the  sense  of  these  words  is 
very  plain.  Natural-bom  subjects  are 
mentioned  as  distinguished  from  sulgects 
by  donation  or  any  other  mode.  A  child 
bom  out  of  the  alleg[iance  of  the  Crown  of 
England  is  not  entitled  to  be  deemed  a 
natural-bom  subject,  unless  the  fietther  be, 
at  tihe  time  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  not  a 
subject  only,  but  a  subject  by  birth.  The 
two  characters  of  subject  and  subject  by 
birth  must  unite  in  the  father.  Jamee 
Ludlou),  the  father  of  Frances  Mary,  was 
undoubtedly  bom  a  subject  of  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain ;  he  was  bom  in  a  part  of 
America  which  was  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  a  British  colony,  and  parcel  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  upon  the  facts  found  we  are  of  opinion 
that  he  was  not  a  subject  of  the  Crown  of 
Ghreat  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
his  daughter.  She  was  bom  after  the  in- 
dependence of  the  colonies  was  recognised 
by  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain ;  after  the 
colonies  had  become  United  States,  and 
their  inhabitants  generally  citizens  of 
those  States ;  and  her  fathor,  by  his  con- 
tinued residence  in  those  states,  manifestly 
became  a  citizen  of  them.  This  reoogni- 
tion  of  independence  was  made,  or  rather 
confirmed,  on  the  8rd  of  September,  1783, 
by  a  treaty  between  his  late  Majesty  and 
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and  sixfch  artioles  of  the  treaty  of  1783, 
appear  to  be  the  only  articles  that  have 
an^  bearing  npon  this  question.  The 
third  article  gives  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  a  liberty  of  fishing  on  cer* 
tain  coasts.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant 
it  was  said,  that  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  British  subjects,  they  would 
have  this  privilege  in  that  character.  At 
all  events,  it  is  clear  that  a  liberty  thus 
specially  given  confers  no  right  beyond 
tnat  wmch  is  so  given. 

By  the  fifth  article  it  is  agreed  that 
Congress  shall  recomEuend  to  the  legisla- 
tares  of  the  respective  States  to  provide 
for  the  restitution  of  confiscated  estates 
belonging  to  real  British  subjects,  Ac, 
that  persons  of  every  description  shall 
have  liberty  to  go  into  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  remain  twelve  months, 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  restitution  of  their 
estates.  The  sixth  article  provides  against 
future  confiscations,  by  reason  of  the  part 


the  United  States  of  America.(a)  Pre- 
liminary articles,  which  are  norwards 
introduced  into,  fuid  form  this  trcw^,  were 
signed  on  the  30th  Noyember,  1782,  after 
the  passing  of  the  statute  22  Oeo,  3.  c.  46., 
whmby  his  MMesty  was  authorised  to 
treat  and  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with 
the  several  American  colonies  therein 
named.  Between  the  signing  of  the  arti- 
cles and  of  the  definitive  treaty,  several 
Acts  were  passed,  mentioning  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  subjects  and 
citizens  of  those  states ;  and  the  name  of 
colonies  or  plantations  is  no  longer  used. 
(See  23  Oeo,  3.  c.  26.  ss.  39  and  80.)  Many 
Acts  of  Parliament,  wherein  the  Unitea 
States  of  America  are  mentioned  and 
treated  as  a  distinct  and  independent 
nation,  have  been  since  passed,  so  that  if 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Legislature 
could  be  thought  necessary  to  give  validity 
to  this  treaty,  such  sanction  has  been 
abundantly  g^ven. 

Then  what  is  the  effect  of  this  treaty,  as 
it  regards  the  Question  in  the  present 
cause  P  By  the  nrst  section,  his  Miy'esty 
acknowledjges  the  United  States  of  America, 
(enumerating  by  name,  as  those  States, 
the  several  countries  that  had  been  before, 
in  all  Acts  of  Parliament,  mentioned  as 
colonies  or  plantations,)  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  states,  that  he 
treats  with  them  as  such,  and  relincjuishes 
all  claim  to  the  ^vemment,  proprietary, 
and  territorial  rights  of  the  same,  and  of 
every  part  thereof.  It  is  impossible  to 
yield  to  one  of  the  observations  made  by 
the  learned  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  that 
this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  ri^ht  to  the  soil  or  territory 
only ;  a  relinquishment  of  the  ^vernment 
of  a  territory  is  a  relinquishment  of 
authority  over  the  inhabitante  of  that 
tenitoiy ;  a  declaration  that  a  stete  shall 
be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  is  a 
declaration  that  the  people  composing 
the  state  shall  no  longer  be  considered  as 
subjects  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  such  a 
declaration  is  made. (6)  It  was  contended, 
however,  that  by  some  of  the  subsequent 
articlee  of  this  treaty,  or  by  the  subsequent 
treatf,(e)  which  was  ratified  by  the  sta- 
tute 37  Oeo.  3.  c.  97.,  it  appears  that  per- 
sons in  the  situation  of  the  lessor  of  the 
plaintiff  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
children  of  natural-bom  British  subjects, 
sat  not  as  the  children  of  aliens.  But  we 
think  no  such  effect  can  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  treaties.    The  third,  fifth, 

(a)  Ab  to  the  history  of  this  treaty,  Whar- 
ton's International  Law  Digest,  2,  s.  150. 

(6)  See  remarks  on  this  passage  in  IngUs  v. 
Trustees  of  the  Sailors'  Harbour y  3  Peters,  U.S. 
Snpreme  Coart,  p.  162. 

(c)  See  above,  p.  111. 


that  any  p^on  may  have  taken  in  the 
war.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the 
efiect  of  these  two  articles  beyond  the 
particular  lands  that  might  be  restored, 
recovered,  or  retained  in  virtue  of  them ; 
and  their  effect,  even  as  to  such  lands, 
with  the  future  residence  of  their  owners, 
and  the  rights  of  descent  are  not  clearly 
defined.  Then  as  to  the  JEmbsequent 
treaty,  it  provides  only  that  British  sub- 
jecto  who  men  held  lands  in  the  territoiy' 
of  the  United  States,  and  American  citi- 
aens,  who  then  held  lands  in  the  domi* 
nions  of  his  Mi^esty,  should  continue  to 
hold  them,  and  might  grant,  sell,^  or 
devise  them,  as  if  they  were  natives,  and 
that  neither  they  nor  their  heirs  or  assigns 
should,  so  far  as  miffht  respect  the  said 
lands,  and  the  legal  remedies  incident 
thereto,^  be  considered  as  aliens.  This 
article  is,  therefore,  in  terms,  confined  to 
lands  then  held;  in  its  general  import, 
it.  distinguishes  British  subjects  from 
Amerioan  citizens,  and  the  provision  that 
persons  should  not  be  considered  as  aliens 
with  regard  to  particular  lands,  seems  to 
indicate  very  plainly,  that  they  were  con- 
sidered as  aliens  with  regard  to  other 
lands.  The  inconvenience  that  must 
ensue  from  considering  the  great  mass  of 
the  inhabitents  of  a  country  to  be  at  once 
citizens  and  subjects  of  two  distinct  and 
independent  stetes,  and  owing  allegiance 
to  the  government  of  each,  was  well  com« 
mentea  upon  in  the  argument  at  the  bar. 
If  the  language  of  the  treaty  could  admit 
a  doubt  of  ito  effect,  the  consideration  of 
this  inconvenience  would  have  great 
weight  toward  the  removal  of  the  doubt. 
As  we  think  the  effect  of  the  treaty  mani- 
fested by  its  lanffuage,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  observe  upon  this  topic. 
I  But,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  we  are 
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of  opinion  that  James  LuoUoto  had  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  of  the  Grown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  became  an  alien  thereto, 
before  the  birth  of  his  daoghter,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  she  is  also  an  alien,  and 
iocapable  of  inheriting  land  in  I«ngland,(a) 
and  judgment  must  be  entered  for  the 
defendant. 


(a)  See  below,  p.  345  ;  Appendix  C. ;  In  re 
Bruce,  2  Cr.  &  J.  436;  Sutton  v.  Suttamy 
1  Buss.  &  Mylne,  668 ;  Voe  d,  Stan^nay  y. 


It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  ns  to  know 
that  this  our  judgment  is  conformable  to 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America  upon  a  similar 
question,  broug^ht  before  that  Ckrart  on  a 
claim  of  a  British  subject  to  land  in 
America.(a) 

Judgment  for  defendant. 


Harbour,  3.  Fet.  p.  122;  Buxve's  Commen- 
taries 1.  c.  IX.  Stoiy  on  the  Conftitation  of 
tbe  United  States,  2.  8.,  1700 ;  Kent  Commen- 
taries, a,  62. 


Materials  iladb  usi   OF.^The  report  of 

from  2  B.  &  C. 
report  of  Tin- 
Dow.  &  Byl. 
419. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  117. 
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DEMETRIUS  DE  WtJTZ  agaimst  HENDRICKS. 


Motion  for  new  Tbial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  November 
10th,  1824,  IN  AN  Action  of  Trover.  Legality  of  a  Loan  in 
England  to  assist  an  Insurrection  against  the  Government  of 
A  Foreign  State  at  Peace  with  England.  (Reported  in  2  Bing. 
314,  and  9  Sfoore,  C.P.  586.) 

D.  endeaYonred  in  1822  to  raise  in  this  eountry  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of  Greek  insuijgents  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Turkish  Government ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  deposited  with  H. 
documents  purporting  to  be  a  power  of  attorney  and  scrip  certificates.  The  loan  was  not  raised ; 
and  D.  sued  H.  in  trover  for  the  documents.    Verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Lean  in  aid  of  Persons  in  arms  against  a  friendly  State, 

Best,  C  J.,  at  Nisi  Prius, 
"  It  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  for  persons  in  England  to  enter  into  engagements 
to  raise  money  to  support  the  subjects  of  a  Government  in  amity  with  our  own  in  hos- 
tilities against  th^r  Government,  and  no  right  of  action  could  arise  out  of  such  a 
transaction." 

Held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  on  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

That  the  ruling  was  correct ;  and  that  a  new  trial  ought  not  to  be  gnmted. 


The  plaintiff  had  proposed  to  raise  a  loan 
for  the  GreeJcB  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  Porte.(a)  For  this  purpose  he 
lod^d  with  the  defendant,  a  stock-broker, 
an  instrament  which  was  alleged  to  be  a 
power  of  attorney,  signed  abroad  by  the 
ExKTch  of  Ravenna,  but  which  tamed  oat 
to  have  been  fabricated  in  London ;  and 
the  defendant,  at  his  reqaest,  procured 
to  be  engraved  certain  scrip  receipts, 
bearing  a  stamp.  Suspicions  having  arisen 
as  to  we  accuracy  of  the  plaintiff's  repre- 
sentations, the  project  of  a  loan  failed,  and 
the  defendant  refused  to  return  to  the 
plaintiff  these  papers,  except  upon  receiv- 
ing commission  for  scrip;  which  com- 
mission the  plaintiff  offered  to  pay,  pro- 
vided the  defendant  would  transfer  to  the 
plfldntiff  the  scrip  on  which  he  claimed 
commission.  Ko  scrip,  however,  had  ever 
been  raised. 

The  plaintiff,  having  in  vain  offered  to 
comply  with  all  other  demands  made  by 
the  oefendant,  sued  in  trover  for  the  papers 
specified  above,  when  the  jury  (at  the  trial 
before  Best,  G.  J.,  London  sittings  of  the 
l^dnity  term  last)  being  led  to  believe  that 

(a)  For  the  history  of  the  Greek  loan,  see 
Finlay's  History  of  the  Greek  Bevolution,  2, 
36, 154. 


the  whole  transaction  was  a  fraud  on  tho 

Sart  of  the  plaintiff,  found  a  verdict  for  the 
efendant. 

PeU,  Serjt.,  now  moved  for  a  new  trial, 
on  the  ^ound  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  plaintiff  having  been  engaged  in  a 
frauaulent  transaction  (admittmg  such  to 
have  been  the  case)  did  not  deprive  him  of 
property  in  his  own  papers.  If,  instead  of 
papers,  he  had  deposited  a  box  of  jewels 
with  the  defendant,  could  it  be  contended 
that  the  defendant  would  have  any  right  to 
retain  them  on  this  pretence  P  The  prin- 
ciple was  the  same  with  respect  to  tho 
papers,  however  small  their  value ;  but  in 
truth  they  were  of  some  value,  inasmuch 
as  an  allowance  would  have  been  made  at 
the  Stamp  Office  for  the  useless  stamps. 

November  10th,  1824— Best,  C.J;:  It 
occurred  to  me  at  the  trial  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  (which 
in  all  cases  of  international  law  is  adopted 
into  the  municipal  code  of  every  civinsed 
country, (a)  for  persons  in  England  to 
enter  mto  engagements  to  raise  money 

(a)  See  as  to  this  dictum  HeaJthfield  v. 
Chilton^  4  Bur.  2016;  NoveUo  v.  Toogood, 
1  B.  &  C.  562  i  Reg,  v.  Keytn,  2  Ex.  D.  p.  154 ; 
Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land, 2,  40. 
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to  sapport  the  sabjects  of  a  GoTcrii- 
mont  in  amity  with  oar  own  in  hostilities 
against  their  GoTemment,  and  that  no 
right  of  action  conld  arise  oat  of  such  a 
transaction.  I  stated  my  opinion  to  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  bat  he  did  not 
ask  for  a  non-soit,  so  I  permitted  the  cause 
to  proceed.  In  consequence  of  what  I 
said,  a  note  has  since  been  sent  me  of  a  case 
that  ocoorred  lately  in  Chancery,  in  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  English  Courts  of  Justice  will 
affcnd  no  assistance  to  persons  who  set 
about  to  raise  loans  for  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
a  war  against  that  Soyereign.(a)  Had  I 
been  aware  that  my  opinion  was  supported 
by  such  hiffh  authority  (althougn  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  would  not  take 
the  objection)  I  should  have  non-suited  the 
plaintiff.  On  further  consideration,  I  think 
that  my  opinion  al  the  trial  was  right,  and 
on  that  ground  we  ought  not  to  grant  a 
new  trial.  (&)  It  appeared  that  placards 
had  been  stuck  up  in  the  city,  stating  that 
the  plaintiff  was  not  authorised  by  the 
Greet  Groyernment  to  raise  any  money,  and 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  on  account 
of  what  was  stated  on  these  placards,  no 
money  could  be  raised  for  him.  The 
power  of  attorney,  which  it  was  pretended 
was  sent  from  Greece,  was  proved  to  have 

(a)  Jones  v.  Garcia  del  Hio,  1  Turner  and 
Bus.  297 1  The  Coiumbian  Government  y.  Roths- 
child,  1  Sim.  94,  99;  Thompson  t.  Powles, 
2  Sim.  194,313;  Taylor  y.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  219; 
Yrissari  y,  Clement,  see  Appendix  A. ;  The 
Emperor  rf  Austria  v.  Day,  2  Giff.  628,  36  L.J. 
Ch.  703 ;  speech  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1780 
on  Bill  to  prohibit  loans  to  foreign  princes  with- 
out license  of  the  Sovereign  (Harrises  Life  of 
Hardwicke,  It  212) ;  8  Geo.  2.  c.  5. ;  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  speech  on  refugees,  Hansard,  March  4, 
1853;  Cairo's  Vroit  International,  s.  1060; 
Wharton*s  International  Law  Digest,  3,  p.  390  ; 
Hall  on  International  Law,  p.  216.  Appen- 
dix B. 

(6)  In  Kennett  y.  Chambers,  14  How.  38, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  held 
that  a  contract  maile  there,  after  Texas  de- 
clared itself  independent  of  Mexico,  but  before 
its  independence  was  recognised  by  the  United 
States,  to  furnish  money  to  a  Texan  general  to 
be  used  in  raising  and  equipping  troops  against 
Mexico,  was  illegal  and  void.  "  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  the  case  before  us  to  decide  how  far 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  United  States 
should  enforce  a  contract  like  this,  when  two 
States,  acknowledged  to  be  independent,  were  at 
war  and  this  country  neutraL  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  argument  to  say  that  the  ques- 
tion whether  Texas  had  or  had  not  at  the  time 
become  an  independent  State  was  a  question 
for  that  department  of  our  GoTcmment  ex- 
clnsively  which  is  charged  with  our  foreign 
relations.    And  until  the  period  when  that  de- 


been  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  by 
whom  it  was  executed  did  not  appear.  I 
told  the  jnry  that,  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  attorney,  there  was  no^  evidence 
that  any  instrument  of  that  description  had 
ever  come  to  the  luuids  of  the  defendant ; 
for  by  power  of  attorney  in  the  declaration 
must  be  understood  any  instrument  duly 
executed  as  a  power  of  attorney.  I  further 
said  that,  if  the  plaintiff  was  attempting  a 
fraud  on  the  public  by  raising  money  on 
the  false  pretence  of  pledging  the  Greek 
Government  for  its  repayment,  and  in  fur- 
therance of  that  attempt  delivered  these 
papers  to  the  defendant,  he  could  maintain 
no  action  to  recover  them  back.  The  jury, 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  found  for  the 
defendant. 

The  rest  of  the  Oourt  concurred,  and 
TeU  took  nothing. 


MjLTKiuii.8  MADE  CBB  op.^-The  above  report 
is  taken  from  2  Bing.  314. 

partment  recoj^sed  it  as  an  independent 
State,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  tlie  country 
were  bound  to  consider  the  old  order  of  thingn 
as  being  continued,  and  to  regard  Texas  as  a 
part  of  the  Mexican  territory.  And  if  we  under- 
took to  inquire  whether  she  had  not,  in  fact,  be- 
come an  independent  sovereign  State  before  she 
was  recognised  as  such  by  the  treaty-making 
Power,  we  should  take  upononrselres  the  exercise 
of  political  authority,  for  which  a  judicial  tribunal 
is  wholly  unfit,  and  which  the  Constitution  has 
conferred  exclusiyely  upon  another  department. 
This  is  not  a  new  question.  It  came  before  the 
Court  in  the  case  of  Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Cr.  272, 
and  agun  in  Uoyt  v.  Gelston,  3  Wheat.  324. 
And  iu  both  of  these  cases  the  Court  said  that  it 
belongs  exclusively  to  Goyemmentb  to  recognise 
new  States  in  the  revolutions  which  may  occur 
in  tlie  world ;  and  until  such  recognition,  either 
by  our  own  Government  or  the  Government  to 
which  the  new  State  belonged.  Courts  of  Justice 
are  bound  to  consider  the  old  state  of  things  as 
remaining  unaltered.  It  was  upon  this  ground 
that  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Enirland  in 
the  case  of  De  Wiitz  y.  Hendrichs,  9  Moore, 
C.P.  Reports,  586,  decided  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations  for  persons  residing  in 
England  to  enter  into  engagements  to  raise 
money  by  way  of  loan  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting  subjects  of  a  foreign  state  in  armn  against 
a  Government  in  friendship  with  EnghinZ  and 
that  no  nght  of  action  attached  upon  any  such 
contract.  And  this  decision  is  quoted  with  appro- 
bation by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  1  Kent's  Com.  11 6 
Nor  can  the  subsequent  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  Texas,  and  her  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  affect  the 
question.  The  agreement  being  illegal  and  abso- 
lutely void  at  the  time  it  was  made,  it  can  derive 
no  force  or  validity  from  events  which  afterwards 
happened,"  p.  50.  Taney,  C.J.,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  Court. 
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ATTORNEY  GENERAL  against  THORNTON. 


Information  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  for  Unpaid  Wine  Duties. 
Judgment  of  Alexander,  C.B.,  Garrow  and  Hullock,  B.B.,  on 
November  10,  1824,  as  to  the  Privileges  of  an  Ambassador. 
(Reported  in  McCleland,  600,  and  13  Price,  805.) 

Foreign  wine  bad,  by  permission  of  tbe  Treasury,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  been 
admitted  into  England  for  tbe  private  use  of  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  State  witnout  payment 
of  the  Costoms  duty.  Tbe  ambassador,  upon  his  retirement,  left  the  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  his 
agent  instructed  the  defendant,  a  sworn  broker,  to  sell  it  by  auction  as  it  lay  there.  The 
defendant  sold  it  without  any  condition  as  to  payment  of  the  duties  by  the  purchasers,  and  receiyed 
the  price  and  paid  it  over  to  the  ambassador's  agent.  The  defendant  afterwards  pa^  the  Excise 
duty,  and  appUed  for  and  obtained  leave  to  pay  reduced  Customs  duty,  but  did  not  pay  it. 

Information  filed  against  the  defendant 

Privilege  of  Ajnbasiadors :  7  Anne,  c,  12. 

Held  by  Alexander,  C.B.,  Graham,  Garrow,  and  Hullock,  B.B., 
That  the  liability  to  customs  duty,  under  5  Geo.  3.  c.  82.  which  cannot  be  enforced  against 
the  goods  in  iJie  hands  of  the  ambassador,  can  be  enforced  when  they  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  person  who  has  no  privilege. 


This  was  an  information(a)  against  the 
defendant,  founded  on  the  Castoms  Act, 
69  Geo,  3.  c.  52.  b.  6,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  snm  of  1142.  198.  6d,  for  duties  of 
cnstoms  on  a  quantity  of  foreign  wine,  and 
other  articles  of  a  similar  description,  sold 
by  him  as  an  auctioneer. 

The  information  contained  three  counts. 

The  first  stated  that  the  defendant  on 
the  12ih  February  1822,  to  wit,  at  West- 
minster,  in  Ihe  county  of  Middlesex,  was 
indehted  to  his  Majesty  in  the  sum  of 
1142.  198,  6d.  of  lawful  money  of  Great 
Britain. 

^  For  so  much  money  before  that  time  due  and 
owing  from  the  said  defendant  to  his  said 
Majesty  for  duties  of  customs  due  and  payable 
from  the  stud  defendant  to  his  said  Majesty  by 
▼iTtne  of  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  pro- 
Tided,  for  and  by  reason  of  a  large  quantity,  to 
wit,  41  B(  gallons  of  foreign  wine;  a  large 
quantity,  to  wit,  9}  gallons  of  foreign  brandy ;  a 
large  quantity,  to  wit,  5^  gallons  of  cordial 

TS,  and  a  hur^  quantity,  to  wit,  1,066  forcogn 

bottles,  whieh  had  been  before  that  time 


(a)  A  personal  information,  not  an  informa- 
tion in  rem  in  the  Exchequer,  13  Price,  822  ; 
Manning's  Exchequer  Practice,  143. 

o    55360. 


imported  into  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britun,  to 
wit,  at  Westminster  aforesaid,  in  the  county 
aforesaid,  and  delivered  for  the  use  of  hui 
Excellency  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  duty 
free,  which  said  418^  gallons  of.  foreign  wine, 
&c.,  were,  after  such  importation  and  delivery 
as  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  the  16th  day  of  January 
1822,  sold  by  the  said  Henry  Thornton  at  a 
public  sale,  the  customs  and  duties  due  and  pay- 
able for  the  same  not  having  been  first  paid  or 
secured.  Nevertheless  the  said  defendant  con- 
triving and  fraudulently  intending  craftily  and 
subtly  to  defraud  and  deceive  his  said  Migesty 
in  this  behalf,  hath  not  yet  paid  to  the  use  of 
his  stud  Majesty  the  said  sum  of  money,  or  any 
part  thereof,  although  the  said  defendant  after^ 
wards,  to  wit,*  on  the  same  day  and  year  afore- 
said, and  oftentimes  since,  has  been  requested  to 
pay  the  sum  of  money,  or  any  part  thereof  to 
his  said  Majesty,  or  for  his  use,  he  the  said 
defendant  had  hitherto  wholly  refused,  and  still 
doth  refuse ;  and  the  said  sum  of  money,  and 
every  part  thereof,  is  still  unpaid.** 

The  second  count  was  for  money  had 
and  received  by  the  defendant  to  and  for 
the  use  of  his  Msyesty. 

The  third  count  was  for  money  due 
upon  the  balance  of  an  account  stated. 

The  defendant  pleaded  the  general 
issue. 
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The  infonnatioiL  was  tried  hj  a  special 
jnry  before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  at  the 
MiddleBez  sittings  at  Nisi  Frins,  after 
Trinity  term,1824,  when  the  circnmstances 
of  the  case  appeared  to  be  as  follows : — 

In  Jnly  1822,  the  defendant,  a  sworn 
broker,  residing  in  the  citj  of  London, 
was  employed  by  a  Mr.  Haddon,  who  acted 
as  agent  to  his  Excellency  the  Commander 
de  Oliveira,  the  Portnguese  Ambassador, 
to  sell  by  auction,  npon  his  Excellency's 
retirement  from  this  country,  among  his 
other  effects,  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
information,  which  had  been  imported, 
duty  free,  by  permission  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  for  his  private  use. 

The  sale  took  place  on  the  12  th,  14th, 
15th,  and  16th  of  the  same  month,  without 
any  condition  that  the  purchaser  should 
pay  duties ;  and  the  price  was  received  by 
the  defendant,  and  paid  over  to  Haddon 
the  day  after  the  sale,  except  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  it. 

The  goods  in  question  were  relieved 
from  the  auction  duty  by  a  Treasury 
warrant. 

Previously  to  the  sale  taking  place,  the 
defendant  obtained  permission  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  to  proceed  with 
it,  and  on  the  7th  of  February  following 
paid  to  the  receiver  1192.  158,  Sd.,  the 
amount  of  the  duties  due  on  the  wines, 
&o,f  to  that  branch  of  the  revenue. 

Qn  the  17th  of  January  the  defendant 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Customs : — 

**  HONOUBABLH  SiHS, 

"  Having,  by  permission  of  the  hononrable 
the  Commissioners  of  bis  Majesty's  Board 
of  Excise,  sold  by  public  aaction  on  Tuesday, 
the  15th  inst.  the  innes  and  cordials  as  per 
the  annexed  statement  of  the  officer  who 
attended  the  sale  to  compute  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  same,  the  property  of  his 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  from  the  Court  of 
Portugal  Ijiag  in  his  vaults  in  South  Audley 
Street,  l*request  your  Honours*  permission  to 
pay  the  British  ship  (instead  of  the  foreign  ship) 
duties  on  the  same,  and  bottles. 

"  Your  Honours'  obedient  servant, 
**  Hbnbt  Thohntoh, 
"  Sworn  Broker, 

**  23,  Fenchurch  Street." 

This  application  was  granted.  An  order 
was  made  by  the  Board  of  Customs  on  the 
19th  of  January,  directing  the  duties  due 
ander  the  Act  50  Geo.  3.  c.52,  to  be  collected 
on  the  articles  stated  in  the  account  from 
the  Excise,  as  if  they  had  been  imported  in 
a  British  ship;  and  the  defendant  was 
immediately  acquainted  with  the  order, 
and  that  the  duties  amounted  to  the  sum 
laid  in  tho  information. 

Several  ineffectual  applications  for  pay- 
ment having  been  made  to  the  defendant 
(who  constantly  acknowledged  his  liability) 


in  the  interval  in  September  1823,  his  son, 
as  his  agent,  made  another  written  appli- 
cation to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
in  the  terms  following : — 

**  HONOUHABLB  SiRS, 

"Mb.  Ttton,  your  Honours'  solicitor, 
having  repeatedly  applied  for  payment  of  the 
duties  on  the  wines  sold  for  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador,  which  my  father  has  been  in  daily 
expectation  of  receiving  from  his  Excellency's 
agent,  and  for  which  application  has  been  made 
to  him — as  it  will  appear  from  the  enclosed 
that  he  will  be  in  town  and  settle  the  same  in  a 
fortnight,  I  have  to  request  your  Honours* 
further  indulgence  of  that  penod  to  pay  the 
same  into  the  hands  of  your  Honours'  solicitor, 
whether  received  from  the  agent  or  not. 
« I  am  your  Honours'  most  obedient, 
**  humble  servant, 

"  W.  F.  Thornton, 

•*  23,  Fenchurch  Street, 
*'  13th  Sept.  1828. 
^*  To  the  Honourable  Conunissioners 
of  his  Majesty's  Customs." 

Subsequently  to  this,  a  nete  was  written 
by  the  aefendant  himself  to  Mr.  Tytan, 
containing  this  passage,  viz. : — 

*'  He  regrets  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  the 
money  reminded  for  the  duties,  but  is  eveiy  day 
expecting  cash,  when  he  will  instantly  repay  it, 
although  it  bears  very  hard  on  him ;  he  feels 
very  much  obliged  by  the  indulgence  shown 
him." 

On  the  trial  an  officer  of  Customs  proyed 
that  1142.  19s.  *Sd,  would  be  the  amount  of 
the  Customs  duties  upon  the  wines,  spirits, 
&c,,  calculated  upon  the  catalogue  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Excise  duties  had  been 
charged.  But  no  eYidenoe  was  given  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  price  received 
for  those  goods. 

Several  objections  to  the  proceeding  in 
point  of  law  were  taken  by  BroiMham,  who 
mentioned  the  case  Sadler  v.  Evan3(a)  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant ;  but  the  jury, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Baron, 
found  a  general  verdict  for  the  Crown  for 
ll4iL  19s,  3d.9  and  the  points  were  saved 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 

Accordingly,  on  a  former  di^  in  this 
term  (10th  November  1824),  irougham 
obtained  a  rule  nisi  for  setting  aside  the 
verdict  for  his  Majesty,  and  entering  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant  on  two  principal 
grounds : — 

1st.  That  the  information  was  not  sugi- 
tainable  upon  the  first  count,  because  no 
duty  of  Customs  was- payable  upon  the 
wines  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case;  for,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  sta- 
tute 7  Anne,  c.  12.,  "  for  preserving  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors  and  other  publio 
ministers  of  foreign  princes  and  States,*' 

(a)  4  Bur.  1984. 
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it  is  declared  that  all  legal  procesB 
against  the  persons  or  effects  of  foreign 
Ministers  shall  he  absolutely  void,  and  the 
goods  were  to  be  considered  as  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ambassador,  for  they  did  nofc 
belong  to  the  defendant.  In  the  next 
place,  by  the  constrnclion  of  the  Gnstoms 
Act,  the  duties  might  have  been  levied  in 
the  first  instance,  and  the  parties  landing 
the  wines  without  payment  thereof,  were 
liable  to  the  penalties.  But  if  in  any  way, 
and  still  more  nnder  leave  of  the  compe- 
tent authorities,  the  wines  were  landed 
without  payment  of  the  duties,  the  duties 
were  no  longer  a  lien  upon  them  following 
them  wherever  they  went,  and  it  was  no 
longer  competent  to  the  Grown  to  come 
upon  a  third  person  into  whose  hands 
they  had  passed;  although  if  the  Ambas- 
sador himself  had  trafficked  in  the  wines, 
he  might  have  become  liable  as  soon  as 
his  official  capacity  had  ceased.  This 
argument  is  strengthened  by  the  analogous 
circumstances  of  the  provisions  of  the 
33  Geo.  3.  c.  48.  and  other  Excise  and  Cus- 
toms Acts  in  favour  of  admirals  on  sta- 
tions, who  are  allowed  thereby  to  obtain 
wines  and  other  goods  on  which  duties  are 
payable,  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
and  by  the  express  enactments  of  those 
statutes,  penalties  are  attached  if  relanded 
without  pa^dng  the  duties. 

2nd.  That  an  information  in  the  nature 
of  an  action  for  money  had  and  received 
would  not  lie  against  a  person  who  was 
proved  not  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
money  at  the  time,  but  ought  to  have 
been  -brought  against  the  party  for  whom 
it  had  been  received,  and  to  whom  it  had 
been  paid  over. 

26thNovemberl8^.—The  iSoIici<or  Gene- 
ral,{c^  OUvrket  and  Walton  showed  cause. 

Ist.  The  defendant  was  liable  for  the 
Customs  duties  upon  the  first  count,  for 
the  statute  of  Queen  Arme  is  perfectly 
silent  on  the  subject  of  a  privilege  in 
ambassadors  to  import,  or  export,  or  sell 
goods  duty  free.  The  thira  section  is 
the  only  part  of  the  Act  which  can  be 
supposed  to  bear  upon  this  case.  Its 
object  is  plain  from  the  words  with  which 
it  commences,  "  and  to  prevent  the  like 
insolences  for  the  future,"  and  from  the 
occasion  and  history  of  the  statute. (&)  The 

(a)  Sir  Charles  Wetherell. 

(6)  See  as  to  the  occasion  of  passing  the  Act, 
Blackstone's  Ck>mmentarie8,  1,  225;  Willes's 
argument  in  Bett  v.  Taylor,  14  C.B.  491.  As 
to  the  eSect  of  the  Act,  Lord  Mansfield, 
in  Triquet  t.  Bath,  3  Boir.  1478,  and  m  Heath- 
field  V.  ChilUm,  4  Burr.  2016  ;  Lord  Tenterden 
in  Navello  v.  Toogood,  1  B.  &  C.  554 ;  Jenris, 
CJ.»  in  Best  v.  Taylor,  14  C.B.  519  ;  Camp- 
beU,  C.J.,  in  Magdalena  Steam  Navigaiion 
Co,  V.  Martiny  2  £.  &  B.,  p.  114. 


insolence  contemplated  was  the  personal 
arrest  of  the  Minister;  the  sort  of  dis- 
training, seizing,  or  attaching  of  goods 
had  in  view,  and  prohibited  bv  the  clause 
was,  as  being  auxiliary  or  incidental  to  the 
protection  of  the  person  of  a  Minister, 
merely  of  goods  actually  in  his  possession. 
Personal  protection  was  the  purpose  for 
which  that  particular  provision  was  made ; 
protection  of  goods  and  chattels  is  intro- 
duced only  as  involved  in  and  necessary 
thereto,  and  the  words  of  the  section  have 
no  application  to  the  species  of  subject 
now  under  consideration.  There  is  no 
instance  in  which  such  a  claim  on  such  a 
foundation  has  ever  been  set  up,  and  no 
such  construction  has  ever  before  been 
contended  for.  The  claim  raised  here 
being  a  species  of  demand  in  rem,  a  duty, 
or  obligation  incidental,  and  as  it  were 
annexed  to  the  property,  the  process  of 
seiaure  or  attachment  by  which  it  would 
be  enforced,  is  net  that  which  the  statute 
was  meant  to  restrain.  If  foreign  Minis- 
ters have  the  right  of  importing,  or  ex- 
porting, or  selling  customable  commodities 
without  payment  of  the  duties,  it  must 
either  be  conferred  by  some  statute,  or  be 
given  by  the  common  law  recognising 
some  Qupposed  rule  of  the  law  of  nations. 
No  statute  furnishes  matter  upon  which 
to  raise  the  question.  And,  though  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nations  it  is  said 
that  an  ambassador's  baggage,  equipage, 
and  matters  of  that  description  are,  for 
purposes  of  protection,  to  be  considered  as 
attached  to  his  person,  yet  it  has  never 
been  laid  down,  or  intimated  by  any  writer 
on  that  law,  that  he  possesses  the  privilege 
in  question.  Some  authors  have  laid 
it  down  that  a  foreign  Minister  must  not 
trade,(a)  otherwise,  a  man  under  the  mas^ 
of  a  diplomatist,  might  be  a  wine  mer- 
chant. No  writer  on  the  law  of  this 
country  gives  the  least  colour  to  imagine 
that  it  confers  such  a  right  on  a  foreign 
minister.  The  privilege  which  has  been 
ezgoved  by  ambassadors,  of  landing  their 

foods  here  duty  free,  is  founded  upon  a 
ocnment  in  existence  in  this  Court,  a 
warrant  which  in  the  year  1707  was  signed 
by  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
my  Lord  Godolphin,  and  issued  in  conse- 
quonce  of  a  presentment(&)  of  the  l^en 
Commissioners  of  Customs. 

(a)  See,  however,  BarbuifsctLse,  Cases  temp, 
Talbot,  281 ;  Jervis,  C.J.,  in  Taylor  v.  Best, 
14  C  B.,  p.  519  ;  The  Magdalena  Steam  Navi* 
gallon  Co,  v.  Martin,  2  E.  &  £.  1 14 ;  Parkinson 
V.  PoUer,  16  Q.B.D.,  p.  161. 

(6)  The  following  are  copies  of  the  material 
part  of  the  presentment,  and  of  the  warrant :  ^- 

'*  Presentment,  27  Jane  1707. 
''It  is  hereby  proposed  that  every  foreign 
minister  on  his  arrival,  giving  a  particnlar  scbe- 

E  2 
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Some  discussion  arose  here  upon  the 
right  of  counsel  to  read  these  two  docu- 
ments, which  was  objected  to,  inasmuch 
as  they  had  not  been  in  evidence  at  the 
trial.  Hnllock,  B.,  seemed  to  be  against 
allowing  them  to  be  read ;  the  Chief  Baron 
said  that  perhaps  they  might  be  admitted 
as  matters  of  general  knowledge.  In  the 
result  they  were  not  read. 

These  documents  being  out  of  the  case, 
it  is  stripped  of  any  permission  by  the 
Gk)vemment,  and  of  any  fact  which  is  to 
sustain  the  Ambassador's  right  to  import 
at  all  without  satisfying  tbe  duty.  By  the 
constant  practice,  the  wines  of  Ambassa* 
dors  disposed  of  on  their  departure  from 
England,  have  been  held  subject  to  the 
duty.  The  contrary  course  would  be  a 
prejudice  and  a  fraud  upon  the  revenue 
and  the  wine  merchants  of  this  country, 
who  could  not  in  that  case  compete  with 
the  ambassador  in  the  market.  The  duty 
having  attached  upon  the  wines,  the  case 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  v.  Week8(a)  shows 
that  the  defendant  was  liable  for  it.  That 
was  an  information  in  debt  for  non-pay- 
ment of  duties.  The  second  point  was, 
whether  any  person  can  be  charged  upon 

dule,  subscribed  by  himself,  of  the  packages  of 
his  goods,  and  what  is  contained  in  them,  and 
being  household  furniture,  'wearing  apparel,  or 
relating  to  his  equipage,  for  his  own  use  and  not 
for  merchandise,  as  also  the  remainder  of  his 
stores,  not  exceeding  a  ton  of  wine  for  every 
minister  having  the  character  of  ambassador, 
and  two  hogsheads  for  any  other  public  minister 
of  an  inferior  character,  and  at  their  first  coming 
only,  may  have  their  goods,  in  pursuance  of  a 

general  order,  sent  immediately  to  their  own 
ouses,  on  the  officer*s  receiving  by  the  Com- 
missioner's direction,  two  or  three  parcels  only, 
to  see  that  they  agree  with  the  schedule ;  the 
flame  respect  to  be  shown  to  all  foreign  ministers 
in  shipping  their  goods  by  a  schedule  on  their 
departure,  without  sending  an  ofllcer  to  their 
houses,  or  examining  all  the  goods  on  the 
quays." 

«« Warrant. 

<<  After  our  hearty  commendations,  upon  con- 
siderinff  of  what  is  by  you  proposed  in  your 
memonal  aforegoing,  I  approve  thereof,  and  do 
accordingly  hereby  authorise  and  require  you 
from  time  to  time  to  obserre  and  follow  such 
rules  and  methods  with  respect  to  all  goods  and 
stores  that  shall  belong  to  any  foreign  minister, 
as  you  have  therein  proposed,  taking  care  not  to 
pass  any  prohibited  goods,  and  that  all  custom- 
able goods  beyond  their  wearing  apparel,  house- 
hold goods,  or  for  their  equipage,  be  subject  to 
the  duties  payable  for  the  same. 

**  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 

<<  Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  22nd  July 

iror. 

"  (Signed)        Gk)DOLPHiir,'» 
.  (a)  Bunb.  228. 


an  information  for  the  duties  but  the 
actual  importer,  and  it  was  answered 
that — 

'*  though  upon  dev€nerunt,{a)  which  is  a 
criminal  prosecution,  eyery  person  to  whose 
hands  the  goods  come  may  be  chaiged,  yet  in 
debt,  the  person  to  be  charged  as  importer  must 
have  such  an  interest  in  the  goods  as  to  be  liable 
to  pay  the  duties,  and  it  will  not  extend  to  a 

mere  agent  or  servant A  factor  for  a 

person  abroad  is  in  this  case  undoubtedly  liable, 
because  the  Crown  cannot  get  at  the  prmcipal ; 
and  a  factor  for  a  merchant  here  has  some  sort 
of  interest  in  the  goods,  and  has  some  share  and 
allowance  for  his  fiustoraee,  and  has  a  special 
property  in  the  ^oods ;  he  is  to  take  the  goods 
and  pay  the  duties,  and  therefore  must  be  taken 
to  bs  the  importer;  cditer  in  case  of  a  mere 
agent  or  serrant." 

Here  the  distinction  is  taken  between  a 
factor  selling  for  a  person  abroad  and  a 
{jEbctor  selling  for  a  person  here ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  person  sought  to  be  charged 
sustained  the  latter  character^  and  was 
not  the  original  consignee.  The  case 
decides  that  in  order  to  the  recovery  of 
duties  it  is  not  necessary  to  sue  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  the  importer  directly  and 
specifically,  and  it  governs  the  present. 
Here  the  auctioneer  or  broker  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  factor  for  the  individual 
who  employed  him. 

2nd.  If  the  Attorney  General  v.  Weeks  be 
law,  and  the  auctioneer  be  a  factor,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  upon  the  second  count 
for  money  had  and  received.  But,  if 
necessary,  the  information  upon  it  mis^ht 
be  sustained.  The  defendant  had  notice 
that  the  Customs  duties  were  payable,  for 
he  must  have  known  that  both  duties 
equally  attached.  Ko  person  can  buy 
any  commodity  in  this  country  free  of 
duty,  unless  it  is,  and  is  expressed  to  be, 
intended  for  a  foreign  market.  The  price 
received  consisted  of  the  value  of  the 
wines  and  the  duties,  and  the  defendant 
was  fully  aware  that  the  amount  of  the 
latter  was  money  had  and  received  for 
the  use  of  the  Crown. 

Brougham :  In  support  of  the  rule — 1st, 
I  admit  that  one  part  of  my  ai*ffument,  if 
pushed  to  its  utmost  extent,  might  go  to 
show  that  a  foreign  Minister  who  has  im- 
ported goods  duty  free  might,  by  selling 
them  in  the  market  at  the  same  price  as 


(a)  See  as  to  this  statement,  Manning^s 
Exchequer  Practice,  203,  and  IS  Price,  822n. 
"  Where  personal  property  belonginff  to  the 
Crown,  either  by  forfeiture  or  othennse,  finds 
its  way  into  the  bands  or  is  under  the  control 
of  a  subject,  the  remedy  for  recovery  is  an 
information  of  devenerunt,  which  is  a  proceed- 
ing in  the  nature  of  an  action  of  detinue.'* 
Manning's  Exchequer  Practice,  165. 
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another  party  wonld  who  had  paid  the 
duty,  put  the  duty  into  his  own  pocket 
which  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
Grown.  The  only  consecmence  will  be  an 
inconvenience  resulting  rrom  an  omission 
in  the  law,  or  in  the  declaring  and  settling 
the  privileges  of  an  Ambassador ;  which 
inconvenience  does,  in  any  view  that  can 
be  taken  of  the  case,  by  law  actually  exist. 
Because  a  functionary  of  that  kind  remain- 
ing here  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
protected  by  the  Common  Law,  as  declared 
Dy  the  statute  of  Anne,  might  do  the  very 
same  thing  at  any  time.  Supposing  the 
wines  were  in  his  own  cellar,  they  could 
not  be  attached,  as  he  is  saved  personally 
from  all  process ;  then  he  may  do  what  he 
pleases  with  his  own  g^ods  in  his  own 
possession. 

Gasbow,  B.  :  Would  not  they  be  seizable 
in  the  cart  in  which  they  were  removed  P 

Brougha/rry :  They  would  be  secured  from 
that  by  being  earned  in  his  own  waggon. 
If  they  were  so  conveyed,  and  delivered  to 
the  vendee,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained, 
that  in  the  hands  of  any  person  to  whom 
they  might  come  (for  if  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  purchaser,  so  in  the  hands  of  the 
hundredth),  those  goods  would  be  subject 
to  process. 

HuLLOCK,  B. :  In  that  case  a  process 
might  be  instituted  against  the  goods  as 
the  property  of  the  purchaser.  He  might 
have 'sent  them  away  as  a  present. 

Brougham:  It  cannot  be  sapposed,  the 
eoods  not  being  chargeable  with  the  duty 
in  the  hands  ofthe  liunister,  that  the  duty 
should  nevertheless  be  payable  by  the 
Minister  himself,  because  if  it  is  payaole  bv 
his  agent,  it  is  payable  by  him.  The  5th 
section  of  the  Act  referred  to  shows  that 
the  Legislature  were  aware  of  the  danger 
of  abuses,  and  is  devoted  to  providing 
against  them.  It  limits  the  privilege 
before  conferred  upon  the  domestic  servant 
of  Uie  foreign  Minister,  to  the  case  where 
the  servant  has  given  notice  in  a  public 
manner  of  his  capacity;  and  excludes  it 
altogether  in  the  mstwaces  of  individuals 
within  the  description  of  the  bankrupt 
laws.  But  the  restriction  imposed  upon 
the  privilege  in  one  part  of  the  statute 
operates  the  stronger  in  favour  of  its  allow- 
ance where  it  is  unaffected  by  the  proviso, 
because  the  mischief  was  clearly  in  view, 
and  was  not  prevented,  except  in  the 
particular  oases  specified. 

The  first  count  cannot  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  present  defendant.  The  mere  sell- 
ing of  wines  the  property  of  another 
party,  which  had  been  miported  without 
payment  of  the  duties,  does  not  make  the 
Beller  chargeable  with  them.  It  has  not 
been  shown  that  the  defendant  had  a 
Bpecial  property  in  these  goods,  or  that  he 
was  a  factor.    There  is  a  great  difference 


between  a  factor  and  a  broker  or  auc* 
tioneer  in  respect  of  the  goods  with  which 
they  are  to  deal.  The  factor  has  the  entire 
control  over  the  goods ;  he  has  not  only « 
lien  for  the  money  he  lays  out  upon  the 
particular  parcel,  but  a  general  lien  for  all 
the  money  due  to  him  from  the  principcd ; 
he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  owner  of 
the  goods  while  they  are  in  his  custody. 
The  situation  of  the  broker,  or  auctioneer, 
is  the  very  opposite.  Here  the  auctioneer 
never  had  any  control  over  the  goods ;  he 
never  possessed,  or  even  saw  them,  they 
having  continued  during  the  whole  trans- 
action in  the  cellars  of  the  Portaguese 
Ambassador ;  he  could  not  with  any  pro* 
priety  be  said  to  have  any  special  property 
m  them,  however  minute,  instantaneous ; 
he  was  a  mere  agent  employed  to  sell 
thom,  as  another  man  might  be  employed 
to  value,  or  to  advertise  them.  Therefore 
admitting  the  law  to  be,  as  laid  down  in 
the  Attopwy  General  v.  Weeks^  it  has  no 
appli  cation  to  the  present  case.  The  intent 
of  the  clause  of  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne  is,  not  only  that  all  process  against 
the  person  of  the  Minister  shall  be  void, 
but  ail  process  against  his  goods  ;  and  the 
words  are  as  large  as  can  well  be  used. 

Gbaham,  B.  :  The  goods  were  liable,  but 
not  seizable ;  the  power  of  euforcins  the 
duty  perhaps  was  limited,  but  the  liaoility 
upon  the  importation  remained. 

Brotigham :  No  process  could  go  aii^ainst 
those  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  show 
that  they  were  ever  out  of  his  hands ;  so 
that,  if  the  defendant  be  answerable  this 
would  be  an  instance  of  the  Crown  having 
a  claim  against  a  person's  agent  in  respect 
of  the  non-payment  of  duties  upon  certain 
goods,  a^mst  which  goods  in  the  hands 
of  the  prmoipal,  the  Grown  could  not  pro- 
ceed at  all,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
agency  exists,  and  that  the  money  is 
received  for  them. 

GrBAHAK,  B.  :  When  a  principal  transfer 
goods,  which  are  not  seizable  while  in  his 
possession,  to  another  person,  who  has  not 
the  same  privilege,  the  original  liability 
of  the  goods  attaches;  like  the  common 
case  of  tithes,  where  the  liability  depends 
ttpon  whether  they  are  or  are  not  held  by 
an  ecclesiastical  person. 

Br<mgha/m :  That  would  be  carrying  the 
dcctrine  of  the  lien  upon  goods  for  duties 
too  far;  or,  rather,  it  woiud  be  creating  it. 
The  defendant's  communication  with  the 
Excise,  and  his  payment  of  that  duty  are 
no  admissions  of  any  further  liability; 
he  might  at  first  have  thought  that  the 
goods  had  paid  the  one  duty  and  not 
the  other.  His  communication  with  the 
Customs  was  subsequent  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sale,  and  the  payment  over  of 
the  whole  of  the  money  to  Haddon ;  and 
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the  ntmost  extent  to  which  it  can  be  car- 
ried, even  supposing  that  a  man  conld 
be  concluded  by  his  mistake  in  point  of 
law,  is,  that  it  binds  him  in  the  cnaracter 
of  agent  to  the  ambassador.  Bnt  though 
an  acknowledgment  of  a  fact  by  a  party  is 
conclusive  against  him,  and  he  is  bound 
by  all  its  legal  consequences ;  he  cannot 
admit  his  liability  in  law,  or  bind  himself 
by  such  an  admission ;  and  it  is  never  too 
late  for  him  to  allege  that  it  was  an  error, 
and  stand  upon  his  legal  right. 

2nd.  The  question  therefore  comes  to  this : 
Is  the  defendant  responsible  to  the  Grown 
for  money  had  and  received  P  That  depends 
upon  two  circumstances  :  Firstlv,  Was  a 
specific  sum  of  money  ever  had  and  re- 
ceived by  him  at  all  ?  Secondly,  If  a  spe- 
cific sum  of  money  was  had  and  received 
by  him,  he  having  paid  that  sum  over  to 
the  person  for  whose  use  he  received  it,  is 
he,  or  is  he  not,  liable  to  this  information  ? 

iBroughcum  proceeded  to  argue  that  there 
was  no  evidence  that  any  specific  sum  had 
been  received  on  account  of  duties.] 

Secondly,  suppose  a  specific  sum  had  been 
separately  received  in  respect  of  duties, 
the  question  still  remains  whether  Mr. 
Thornton  is  liable  to  pay  over  this  sum  to 
the  Crown;  the  evidence  being,  that  he 
received  all  the  money  to  the  use  of  the 
Minister,  and  handed  it  over  to  his  agent 
the  instant  he  received  it.  (a) 

HuLLOCR,  B. :  You  must  separate  the 
rights  of  the  parties ;  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  wine,  the  Ambassador  would  have  a 
right  to  the  value  of  it,  but  the  King 
would  have  a  right  to  the  duty. 

Broughcum:  There  is  not  tne  least  dif- 
ference in  point  of  principle  between 
Sadler  v.  EvansQ))  and  this  case. 

{The  only  evidence  of  notice  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  defendant  knew  the  Grown 
might  demand  some  duties,  and  therefore 
he  entered  into  a  negotiation,  on  the  part 
of  the  ambassador  with  the  Customs,  to 
have  the  lower  duty  paid  rather  than  the 
higher ;  but  that  is  not  such  a  notice  as 
fixes  the  defendant,  for  there  was  just  the 
same  sort  of  notice  in  Sadler  v.  EifansJl 

The  Court  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
hear  the  Solicitor  General  in  reply. 

Alexander,  G.B.  :  The  points  in  this 
case  have  been  put  with  a  great  deal 
of  ability;  on  the  part  of  the  defendant 
everything  has  been  urged  which  it  was 
possible  for  knowledge  and  talent  to  sug- 
gest; but  not  the  least  doubt  has  been 

(a)  *'  The  evidence  on  this  point  was  not 
entirely  consistent,  one  part  of  it  being  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  had  been  paid  over  to 
Haddon  on  the  evening  of  each  day."  McCle- 
land,  618it. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  132. 


created  in  my  mind  upon  the  question 
and  I  have  exactly  the  same  impression 
now  which  I  had  at  the  time  of  tne  trial. 
It  is  not  mj  intention  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  this  case.  Upon  the  claim  set 
up  in  the  first  count,  1  do  not  mean  to 
give  any  opinion.  Notwithstanding  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne,  I  cannot  entertain 
any  doubt  that  if  these  goods  had  been 
sold  by  the  executors  of  an  ambassador,  or 
by  the  agent  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
of  an  ambassador  who  hAd  retired  from 
his  services  in  this  country,  the  duties 
would  have  been  payable,  (a)  but  whetJier 
this  defendant  is,  or  ia  not,  in  a  situation 
in  which  he  may  be  charged  with  the 
duties  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  I  will  not  decide,  because 
it  i3  not  necessary  to  do  so.(&) 

My  impression  on  the  trial  was,  that 
the  information  was  maintainable  on  the 
seooud  count,  that  charging  the  defendant 
with  money  had  and  received  to  the  use 
of  the  Crown ;  and  I  have  not  heard  any 
observation  which  has  shaken  that  impres- 
sion in  any  degree. 

Without  adverting  in  detail  to  the  evi- 
dence, the  effect  of  it  is,  that  when  this 
gentleman,    the    defendant,    became   the 

(a)  As  to  the  fiscal  and  other  immunities  of 
Ambassadors,  case  of  Don  Patalecn  Sa  (1654), 

5  St.  Tr.  461 ;  case  of  the  Swedish  Jlm6<u- 
tador.  Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  2,  527 ;  Bar' 
buiVs  case  (1735),  cases  lemp.  Talbo^  281 ; 
Croise  V.  7'albot  (1728),  8  Mod.  288 ;  rW- 
quet  V.  ^a/A(1764),  8  Burr.  1478;  Lockwood 
v.  Coysgarve  (1765),  8  Burr.  1676  ;  HecUK- 
field  V.  Chilton  (1767),  4  Burr.  2016;  R.  v. 
Fowke  (1775),  20  St  Tr.  p.  1119;  Viveash 
V.  Becker  (1814),  8  M.  &  S.,  p.  292;  The 
Duke  of  MonteUano  v.  Christie  (1816),  5  M. 

6  S.  508  ;  Novello  v.  Toogood  (1828),  1  B.  & 
C.  554;  Fisher  v.  Begrez  (1888),  2  C.  &  B. 
240 ;  Taylor  v.  Best  and  others  (1854),  14  C.B. 
487 ;  A.  G.  V.  Kent  and  others  (1862),  1  H.  & 
C.  12  ;  The  Charkieh  (1873),  L.K.  4  A.  &  B., 
p.  89 ;  Parkinson  v.  Potter  (1885),  16  Q.B.D. 
152;  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  1.  2, 
c.  8,  B.  9 ;  The  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Boss, 
Queen  Mary's  ambassador,  Somers's  Tracts,  1, 
186;  Molloy,  <i«yttre3furt/imo,  c.  10;  Zouch's 
Juris  et  Judiciifecialis  explicatio  (1659),  208  ; 
Bynkershoeck,  de  Foro  Legatorum ;  Vattel,  4, 
c.  7,  105;  Moser's  Beitrage  z.  d,  neuest 
Europ,  Oesandtschafirecht ;  Alt's  Handhuch 
des  EuropSischen  Gesandschaftrechtes  (1870); 
Martens'  Nouvelles  Causes  CiUhres  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  2,  497  ;  Wharton's  International  Law 
Digest,  s.  95  ;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  part  3,  c.  I, 
8.  18;  Phillimore's  International  Law,  2,  199; 
Hall  on  International  Law,  151 ;  Calvo,  Droit 
International,  1,  664;  Wolseley,  International 
Law,  s.  93 ;  Laurent,  Droit  Civil  International, 
8,  22,  188  ;  Mommsen's  Staatsrecht,  3,  1,  697. 
8,2,1151. 

(5)  See  Taylor  v.  Best,  14  C.B.,  p.  522. 
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auctioneer  to  dispose  of  these  wines,  he 
perfectly  nnderstood  that  the  duties  were 
payable  on  account  of  them.  The  whole 
tnuiBaction  shows  what  his  apprehension 
was  on  this  head.  The  actual  payment  to 
fhe  Excise  which,  I  think,  is  sufficiently 
established  to  hare  been  made  with  his 
own  hands,  and  from  which  he  was  dis- 
charged by  the  Excise,  shows  that  he 
knew  those  duties  were  payable;  and  I 
hare  not  been  able  to  frame  to  myself  any 
distinction  between  the  two  species  of 
duties.  I  think  the  last  letter  to  the 
Customs  implies  that  it  is  not  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador ;  but,  taking  the  whole  trans- 
action together,  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  application  by  Mr.  ThorrUon  on  his  own 
aocotmt.  And  he  must  have  felt  what  I 
am  stating,  if  you  give  the  smallest  effect 
to  the  parol  eyidence  on  the  subject.  For 
one  of  the  witnesses  says  that  the  con- 
Tersations  with  the  son;  and  the  son 
said: — 

"  It  is  hard  upon  us ;  we  are  not  able  to  pay 
it  now,  but  I  expect  to  receive  some  money 
soon  for  the  sale  of  an  estate,  and  when  that 
money  is  received  the  money  shall  be  paid.'' 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  result  of  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  is,  that  there  was 
a  previous  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  ThornUmi  in  consequence  of  his 
having  leave  to  sell  the  wines  in  the  usual 
way,  to  discharge  those  duties,  not  limited 
to  duties  payable  to  the  Excise,  but  in- 
cluding also  those  payable  to  the  Gastoms ; 
fur  the  duties  payable  to  the  Excise  were 
not  merely  the  auction  duties,  but  distinct 
duties  payable,  just  as  much  as  the  duties 
chargeable  in  respect  of  the  Customs. 
Now  if  it  be  true  that  these  wines  could 
have  been  followed  for  the  duties  into  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser,  unless  the  purchaser 
bad  bought  them  under  the  sanction  of  a 
public  board,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
true  view  to  be  taken  of  this  case  is,  that 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
money  Mr.  Thornton  was  not  only  the 
agent  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  but 
the  agent  of  the  purchaser  also,  whose 
purchase  he  was  bound  to  protect  from 
all  the  legal  consequences  which  might 
attach  upon  it,  or  upon  the  ffccds.  If 
that  be  so,  the  argument  founded  on  the 
alleged  payment  of  the  entire  money  over 
to  Sadaon,  the  agent  of  the  Amuassador, 
entirely  fiAils.  Supposing  that  to  haye 
been  the  fact,  yet,  naying  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  duty  which  attached 
upon  the  goods,  and  tbe  species  of  under- 
taking he  had  entered  into,  that  would 
prevent  him  from  haying  the  benefit  of 
the  decisions  in  those  cases  which  were 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brougham,  It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  upon  the  second 


count  this  was  clearly  a  correct  finding, 
and  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  discharged. 

Gbahak,  B.  :  It  is  hardly  necessary  for 
me,  after  what  has  been  stated  by  my  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  to  say  anything,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  explain  the  grounds  upon 
which  my  opinion  is  founded  very  shortly. 
Tbe  Act  of  Queen  Anne  was  passed  diverso  in* 
tuitu,(a)  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment 
upon  it.  But  the  provision  that  the  goods 
of  the  Ambassador  should  not  be  attached 
or  distrained,  led,  by  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  some  modification  with  respect 
to  the  duties  to  which  these  goods  should  be 
considered  liable  ;  and,  among  others,  that 
such  wines  as  should  be  imported  fairly  and 
bond  fide  for  the  use  of  their  own  families 
should  not  be  charged  with  duty,  for  the 
duty  which  previously  would  have  attached 
upon  them  could  not  be  enforced.  The 
enect  of  that  I  take  to  be  this,  it  does  not 
at  all  remove  the  liability  of  these  goods 
to  the  original  duty  of  importation,  in 
case  those  goods  have  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  privileged  person  to  the  hands 
of  another  individual,  if  he  chooses  to  sell 
them,  he  must  sell  them,  and  the  vendee 
must  take  them  subject  to  that  charge. 
In  this  instance,  I  take  it  that  the  pur- 
chaser was  bound  to  see  that  all  the  duty 
was  paid  which  oueht  to  be  paid,  or  that 

? revision  was  made  for  its  satisfaction, 
'he  Lord  Chief  Baron  has  explained  this 
so  satisfactorily  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  perceive  that  when  the  wines  were  to 
be  transferred  to  the  vendee  this  party 
was  aware  they  were  liable,  not  only  to 
the  internal  duties  of  Excise,  but  to  the 
whole  duties,  including  those  of  the  Cus- 
toms. I  agree  that  there  may  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  sustaining  the  first  count  of  the 
information,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
next  count,  charging  the  defendant  with 
money  had  and  received,  I  conceive  it 
perfectly  clear  that  it  was  money  had  and 
received  for  the  use  of  the  Crown.  He 
himself  acknowledged  that  the  Crown  had 
a  claim  upon  the  goods.  What  is  the  case 
then  P  Ke  was  agent  for  the  ambassador 
to  dispose  of  these  wines,  or  rather  the 
ambassador's  |m>p«rty  in  them,  which  was 
only  the  wine  in  its  original  state  before 
importation ;  but  he  hands  over  to  the 
agent  of  the  agent  of  the  foreign  minister, 
with  his  eyes  open,  those  duties  which 
belonged  to  the  Crown.  I  will  not  touch 
upon  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the 
sums  due  to  those  different  parties,  be- 
cause there  was  evidence  before  the  jury 
that  the  specific  sum  of  114{.  19«.  was  the 
amount  of  the  duties  that  were  payable 
upon  importation,  according  to  that  yery 
catalogue  of  tho  goods  in  respect  of  which 

(a)  See  Taylor  r.  Beit.  14  C.B.  p.  489. 
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the  duties  of  Excise  bad  been  paid.  Tbis 
letter,  solicitijig  leave  to  pay  the  lower 
duties,  is  the  plainest  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  that  if  be  were  not 
indulged  by  the  commissioners  consenting 
to  accept  them  he  was  liable  to  be  called 
on  for  the  higher  duties.  Consequently 
he  comes  within  the  second  count  of  the 
infoimation,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  the  verdict  ought  to 
stand. 

Gabsow,  B.  :  The  present  rule  must  be 
discharged,  unless  the  Court  should  be  of 
opinion  that  a  verdict  ought  to  pass  for 
the  defendant.  Upon  looking  at  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  think  that  it  was 
properly  found  for  the  Crown.  Nothing 
done  here  this  day,  of  which  the  effect 
may  be  to  establish  the  verdict,  will  in 
any  way  break  in  or  trench  upon  the 
^gnity  of  the  illustrious  persons  who  re- 

g resent  foreign  Courts  in  this  country,  or 
ave  a  tendency  to  lessen  their  comforts 
or  abridge  the  means  of  their  hospitality. 
For  the  first  of  these  objects  the  law  has 
provided,  and  for  the  second  the  course 
nas  been,  since  the  time  of  Lord  Oodol- 
phin,(a)  for  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
remit  such  duties  upon  wines,  &c.  brought 
into  this  country  for  the  use  of  their 
families  and  the  purposes  of  hospitality  as 
would  be  payable  by  private  individuals. 
But  if  (for  we  can  only  put  such  a  case 
hypotbeticaUy,  which  I  hope  I  may  do  with- 
out giving  offence)  one  of  these  persons 
representing  his  sovereign  here  should  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  become  a  trafficker 
in  the  article  or  to  associate  himself  with 
a  wine  merchant,  and  participate  in  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  wines,  who 
would  doubt  but  that  if  those  wines,  which 
were  privileged  to  pass  to  him  as  for  his 
own  use  without  the  payment  of  duties, 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party  they  would  then  be  liable  to  the 
duties  P  When  a  foreign  Minister  ceases 
to  exercise  his  functions  here,  we  may 
suppose  he  would  instruct  a  person  in  the 
situation  of  the  defendant  to  dispose  and 
make  ^e  most  of  the  wines  whichhe  could 
not  take  with  him,  conformably  to  the 
rules  and  reflations  of  this  country. 
Conforming  himself,  therefore,  to  those 
instructions,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
auctioneer  who  offered  these  goods  for 
sale,  supposing  tbat  they  had  been  im- 
XX)rted  duty  free,  could  not  convey  them 
to  a  purcbiaser  without  receiving  a  price 
equivalent  to  that  which  would  be  tbeir 
value  as  actually  imported,  and  likewise 
the  amount  of  the  auties  which  would 
have  been  chargeable  upon  them  if  they 
had   been   orig^mally  brought   into   this 


(a)  See  above,  p.  140. 


country  for  a  person  not  privileged.  The 
excess  was  clearly  taken  upon  the  footing 
of  duties ;  and,  therefore,  upon  the  count 
for  money  had  and  received  for  the  use  of 
the  Crown  I  think  the  verdict  may  be 
sustained. 

HULLOCK,  B. :  I  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  this  rule  ought  to  be  discharged,  but 
I  entertain  doubts  whether  the  verdict 
ought  to  stand  upon  the  count  for  money 
had  and  received.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions :  first,  whether  the  wines,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  Mr.  Thornton,  as  the  agent  of  the 
Fortagjiese  Ambassador,  became  subject 
to  duties  bv  the  sale;  and  if  they  did, 
secondly,  whether  upon  this  information 
the  defendant  can  be  made  liable  to  those 
duties.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in(}uire  into 
the  law  of  nations  upon  this  subject ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  no  duty  is  imposed 
upon  the  goods  of  foreign  ambassadors 
wnen  they  are  imported  into  this  country 
for  their  own  use.  But  the  material  ques> 
tion  is  whether  a  foreien  Minister  retiring 
from  this  country  ana  leaving  his  wines 
here  to  be  turned  into  merchandise,  and 
this  defendant  being  the  person  appointed 
to  convert  them  into  money,  the  latt-er  is 
not  answerable  to  the  Crown  for  the  pay- 
ment of  those  duties  to  which  it  may  be 
assumed  such  wines  have  hj  his  act  be- 
come subject.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  case  is  not  supported  by  the  one  cited 
from  Bunhury.{a)  JBut  assuming  that  these 
wines  became  liable  to  the  duty  (which,  I 
think,  follows  from  the  transmutation  they 
underwent  by  coming  to  this  sale,  and 
getting  thereby  into  the  hands  of  indi- 
viduals not  entitled  to  the  immunity  and 
privilege  to  which  foreign  ambassadors  are 
entitled),  this  defendant  being  the  channel 
by  which  they  become  so  liable,  and  the 
agent  of  the  individual  for  whom  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  were  received,  the  point 
is  to  whom  application  is  to  be  made  for 
it.  I  ai^prehend  that  an  auctioneer  must 
be  considered  as  conversant  of  the  law. 
He  must  know  that  he  is  the  person  by 
whom  the  purchaser  is  to  make  his  title, 
and  that  tbe  purchaser  must  take  an  oath 
that  to  his  belief  the  duties  have  been  paid. 
Then  is,  or  is  not,  the  auctioneer  who  re- 
ceives the  whole  of  the  purchase  money 
responsible  for  the  duties?  It  appears  to 
me  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
must  be  deemed  to  be  so,  and  therefora, 
in  my  judgment,  the  first  count  of  the 
information  may  be  sustained.  Upon  the 
other  I  am  not  so  clear,  because  the  case 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  rather  obscure,  and 
was  left  rather  short  at  the  trial,  for  other 
questions  might  have  been  asked  and  facts 

(a)  SeeaboTCp.  185. 
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elicited  which  wonld  have  put  the  matter 
out  of  digpate.  If  it  had  been  proved  that 
the  wines  were  sold  at  the  Bamo  rate  as 
wines  of  a  similar  quality  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty ;  but  we  are  left  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  duty  being  received, 
and  are  merely  told  in  argument  that  the 
money  received  by  the  defendant  consisted 
partly  of  the  value  of  the  wines  and  partly 
of  duty ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  ask  the 
Court  to  draw  presumptions  and  inferences 
where  there  might  have  been  facts  proved. 
If  this  fact  had  been  proved,  viz.,  that 
not  only  the  value  of  the  wine,  but  the 
duty  had  been  received  by  the  defendant, 
then,  I  think,  this  case  clearly  and  beyond 
all  doubt  wouldnot  have  ranged  itself  under 
any  of  that  class  of  cases  which  have  been 
cited  on  behalf  of  the  defendant.  In  Lady 
Windsor^a  case,(a)  two  persons  claimed  a 
right  to  a  quitrent ;  the  plaintiff  claimed 
it  and  Lady  Windsor  claimed  it,  and  the 
defendant  discharged  himself  by  paying  it 
over  to  Lady  Wvndsor,  as  his  principal, 
against  whom,  it  was  contended,  the  action 
oaght  to  have  been  brought.  But  here, 
supposing  the  value  of  the  wine  and  the 
duty  to  have  been  paid,  they  were  received 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
defendant  would  have  been  an  agent, 
quoad  the  price  of  the  wine  for  the  am- 
bofisador,  and  quoad  the  duty  p^able 
in  respect  of  tne  wine  for  the  King. 
The  ambassador  had  no  right  to  the 
duty;  he  could  not  have  originated  any 
litigation  with  the  Crown  respecting  it; 
such  a  claim,  it  is  quite  clear,  he  could 
not  have  made  with  success.  That  takes 
this  out  of  that  class  of  cases  to  which 
Mr.  Brougham  has  referred.  But  my  diffi- 
culty is  that  I  do  not  know  that  the  defen- 
dant did,  in  point  of  fact,  get  the  duty. 

(a)  Sadler  v.  Evans,  see  above,  p.  188. 


That  ought  to  have  been  proved  as  a  fact 
in  the  case,  whereas  it  is  all  left  to  in- 
ference. But  if  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  price  which  this  wine  fetched 
and  that  which  wines  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ordinary  bring ;  that  again  ought  to 
have  been  given  in  evidence  on  the  other 
side.  I  say  this  with  great  deference,  be- 
cause it  does  not  appear  to  have  struck 
any  other  individual  m  the  same  point  of 
view.  I  apprehend  that  the  very  founda- 
tion and  essence  of  an  action  for  money 
had  and  received  is  that  money  has  been 
received.  It  is  an  equitable  action,  and 
until  you  show  that  the  party  has  received 
money  on  my  account,  the  very  ground, 
basis,  and  principle  upon  which  that  species 
of  action  is  founded  m  law  fails  absolutely 
and  in  Umine,  But  in  this  case,  this  indi- 
vidual being  an  auctioneer,  and  knowing, 
I  sav  knowing,  that  these  commodities 
coula  not  be  procured  from  the  cellars  of 
the  ambassador  without  an  affidavit  stating 
that  according  to  the  belief  of  the  pur- 
chaser the  duties  had  been  paid,  he  may 
be  considered  as  having  received  those 
duties  and  liable  on  the  first  count.  As  to 
the  other  count,  I  defer  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Court.  I  should  have  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  with  more  satisfaction  if  the 
fact  which  I  mentioned  had  been  proved 
at  the  trial ;  but,  however,  I  concur  with 
the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by 
the  rest  of  the  Court,  that  this  rule  ought 
to  be  discharged. 

Bule    discharged.       Verdict   to    stand 
generally,  (a) 


Materials  made  use  of.  —  This  report  is 
taken  from  McCleland's  Exchequer  Reports, 
600. 

(a)  See  a  criticism  of  this  decision  in  18 
Price,  819fi. 
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FORBES  against  COCHRANE  and  COCKBURN. 


Proceedings  in  the  Court  op  King's  Bench  in  1824,  in  an  action 
OF  Trover  for  Fugitive  Slaves  received  on  Board  a  British 
Ship  of  Wajl  Judgments  of  Baylet,  Holroyd,  and  Best,  J. J. 
(Reported  in  2  B.  &  C.  448  and  3  Dow.  &  Ryl.  679.) 

The  plaintifif,  a  British  subject,  was  in  1815  a  merchant  in  Florida,  then  belonging  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  owner  of  about  100  n?gro  slaves.  The  defendant,  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  was 
the  commander-in  chief  of  his  Majesty's  fleet  on  the  North  American  station ;  the  defendant. 
Sir  G.  Cockbum,  was  the  second  in  command.  On  the  24th  Februaiy  1815,  88  of  the 
plaintiff's  slaves,  escaping  from  his  plantation,  went  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels 
lying  not  in  Spanish  waters.  The  plaintiff  asked  the  defendant  6.  C.  to  deliver  up  the  slaves. 
G.  C.  told  him  that  he  might  see  them,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  return.  They  refused, 
and  the  defendant  G.  C.  declined  to  compel  or  order  them  to  quit  the  ship.  The  defendant  A.  C. 
instructed  the  defendant  G.  C.  to  convey  the  slaves  to  the  British  colony  of  Bermuda,  whither  they 
were  taken.  Action  of  trover.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  a 
special  case. 

1.  Slavery. — Right  of  Action  for  harbouring  Fugitive  Slaves. 

.    Held,  on  motion  for  new  trial,  by  Bayley,  Holroyd,  and  Best,  J  J*., 

That  no  action  would  lie  in  the  above  circumstances  against  the  defendants. 

By  Holroyd  and  Best,  J. J., 
That  the  defendants  were  not  bound  (even  if  they  were  entitled)  to  use  force,  or  permit  force 
to  be  used,  to  compel  the  slaves  to  quit  the  ship  and  return  to  the  plaintiff  ; 

That  the  law  of  slavery  is  a  local  law  only. 

'*  The  law  of  slavery  is  a  law  in  invitum;  and  when  a  party  gets  out  of  the  territory  where 
it  prevails,  and  out  of  the  power  of  his  master,  and  gets  under  the  protection  of  another 
power  without  any  wrongful  act  done  by  the  party  giving  that  protection,  the  right  of 
the  master,  which  is  founded  on  the  muaicipal  law  of  the  particular  place  only,  does  not 
continue,  and  there  is  no  right  of  action  against  a  party  who  merely  receiyes  the  slave 
in  that  country  without  doing  any  wrongful  act." — Holroyd,  J. 

a.  Status  of  British  Ship  of  War, 

By  Holroyd  and  Best,  J.J., 
That  when  on  board  an  English  ship  not  lying  in  territorial  waters,  the  fugitives  were 

in  the  same  position  as  on  an  island  subject  to  English  law. 
"  The  moment  that  they  (the  fugitive  slaves)  put  their  feet  on  board  of  a  British  man-of- 
war  not  lying  within  the  waters  of  East  Florida    *    *    *    those  persons  who  before 
had  been  slaves  were  free."    Best,  J. 

8.  Liability  of  Public  Officers  acting  in  Good  Faith. 

By  Bayley,  J., 
That  in  order  to  support  an  action  against  persons  in  the  position  of  defendants  for  such 
conduct  as  that  complained  of  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  they  had  acted  maid  fide, 

4.  Law  of  Colony  and  of  Conquered  Country, 

Held  by  Holroyd  J., 

If  a  country  is  discovered  and  colonised  by  Englishmen  the  inhabitants  are  governed 
by  English  law.  In  a  conquered  country  the  old  law  prevails  until  alteied  by  the  King 
in  Council. 
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The  declaration  stated  that  the  plaintiff 
waa  lawfoUj  possessed  of  a  certain  cotton 
plantation,  sitnate  in  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  to  wit,  in  East  Florida,  of  large 
Talne,  and  on  which  plantation  he  em- 
ployed diyers  persons,  his  slaves  or 
servants. 

The  first  coant  charged  the  defendants 
with  enticine  the  slaves  away. 

The  second  connt  stated  that  the  slaves 
or  servants  having:  wrongfnlly  and  fu^ainst 
the  plaintiff's  wiU,  anitted  and  left  the 
plantation  and  the  plaintiff's  service,  and 
gone  into  the  power,  care,  and  keening 
of  the  defendants ;  they,  knowing  tnem 
to  be  the  slaves  or  servants  of  the  plain- 
tiff, wrongfolly  received  the  slaves  into 
their  cnstody,  and  harbonred,  detained, 
and  kept  them  from  the  plaintiff's  ser- 
vice. 

The  last  connt  was  for  wrongfully  har- 
bonring,  detaining,  and  keeping  the  slaves 
or  servants  of  the  plaintiff  aner  notice 
given  to  the  defendants ;  that  the  slaves 
were  the  plaintiff's  property,  and  recjnest 
was  made  to  the  defendants  by  the  plaintiff 
to  deliver  them  np  to  him. 

Flea,  not  gnilty. 

At  the  trial  before  Abbott,  G.  J.,  at  the 
London  sittings  after  Trinitv  term,  1822, 
a  verdict  was  fonnd  for  the  plaintiff, 
damages  3,8001.,  snbject  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Coai*t  on  the  following  case : — 

The  plaintiff  was  a  BritiBh  merchant  in  the 
^MDish  proTinces  of  East  and  West  Florida, 
where  he  had  carried  on  trade  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  was  principally  resident  at  Pensa- 
cola  in  West  Florida.  East  and  West  Florida 
were  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  Spain  was  in  amity  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  plainUf^  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  grievances,  was  the  proprietor  and  in 
the  possession  of  a  cotton  plantation  called  San 
Pablo,  lying  contignons  to  the  river  St.  John's, 
in  the  province  of  East  Florida,  and  of  about 
100  negro  slaves  whom  he  had  purchased,  and 
who  were  emploved  by  him  upon  his  planta- 
tion. The  river  St.  John's  is  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles  fmm  die  confines  of  Georgia,  one 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is 
separated  from  East  Florida  by  the  river  St. 
llarv,  and  Cumberland  island  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  St.  Mary  on  the  side  next  Georgia, 
and  forms  part  of  that  State. 

During  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  in  the  montii  of  February  1815, 
the  defendant,  Yice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Inghs  Cochrane,  was  commander-in-chief  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  on  the  North 
American  station.  The  other  defendant,  Bear- 
Admiral  Sir  George  Cookbum,  was  the  second 
in  oommand  npon  the  said  station,  and  his  flag- 
ship was  the  Albion. 

The  British  forces  had  taken  possession  of 
Cumberland  island,  and  at  that  time  occupied 
and  garrisoned  the  same.    The  Albion,  Terror 


bomb,  and  others  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
formed  a  squadron  under  Sir  George  Cock- 
bum's  immediate  command  off  that  island, 
where  the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition 
were. 

Sir  Alexander  Cochrane  was  not  off  Georgia 
during  the  war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
of  the  island  he  was  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  to  the  southward  of  Cumberland  island ; 
but  Sir  Geor^  Cockbnm  was  in  correspond- 
ence with  him  while  he  was  at  the  baid 
island. 

In  the  year  1S14  a  proclamation  had  been 
published  by  the  said  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane 
as  such  commander-in-chief,  and  Sir  George 
Cockbnm  had  received  great  numbers  of  copies 
thereof  whilst  the  ships  under  his  oommand 
were  lying  off  the  Chesapeake,  and  distributed 
them  at  the  Chesapeake  and  amongst  the 
different  ships,  but  none  were  distributed  by 
the  order  of  the  defendant,  Sir  George  Cock- 
bnm, to  the  southward  of  die  Chesapeake,  the 
southem  extremity  of  which  is  full  400  miles 
distant  from  Cumberland  Island.  The  procla- 
mation stated  that  it  had  been  represented  to 
him.  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  that  many  persons  then 
resident  in  the  United  States  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  withdraw  therefrom,  with  a  view  of 
entering  into  his  Majesty's  service,  or  of  being 
received  as  free  settlers  into  some  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's colonies ;  and  it  then  notifies  that  all 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  emigrate  from 
the  United  States  would,  with  their  fiunilies,  be 
received  on  board  his  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels 
of  war,  or  at  the  military  posts  that  might  be 
established  upon  or  near  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States,  when  they  would  have  their  choice  of 
either  entering  into  his  Majesty's  sea  or  land 
forces,  or  of  being  sent  as  free  settlers  to  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America  or  the 
West  Indies,  where  they  would  meet  with  all  due 
encouragement. 

One  of  these  proclamations  was  seen  on 
Amelia  Island,  East  Florida,  which  is  Iw  than 
a  mile  from  Cumberland  Ifdand,  and  about  80 
miles  from  San  Pablo  plantation.  In  the  night 
of  the  33rd  February  1815,  a  nnmber  of  the 
plaintiff's  slaves  deserted  from  his  said  plantation, 
and  on  the  following  day  thirty-eight  of  them  were 
found  on  board  the  Terror  bomb,  part  of  the 
squadron  at  Cumberland  Island,  and  entered  on 
her  muster-books  as  refugees  from  Saint  John's. 
It  was  reported  that  they  came  ftom  seaward  ; 
they  were  mixed  with  other  reftigees ;  and  they 
all  spoke  English. 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month  of  Febraary, 
Sir  GeoT]^  Cockbura  received  from  the  plaintiff 
a  memonaU  statinr  that  the  plaintiff  had  been 
a  resident  in  the  Spanish  prorinces  of  East  and 
West  Florida  for  nearly  thirty  years,  as  clerk  and 
partner  of  a  mercantile  house  established  under 
the  particnlar  sanction  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  southem 
nations  of  Indians,  and  which  they  were  allowed 
to  continne  by  special  penuission  from  his 
Britannic  Majesty,  pending  the  two  Spanish 
wars  that  occurred  during  that  period.  The 
said  mercantile  house  had  acquired  considerable 
property  in  these  provinces,  and  particularly 
that  the  plaintiff  possessed  in  East  Florida  a 
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cotton  plantation  on  the  rirer  St.  John's,  of 
which  he  was  sole  proprietor,  and  held  the  same 
with  upwards  of  100  negroes  at  the  period  of 
the  invasion  of  the  State  of  Oeorgia  hj  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  forces  under  the  command 
of  him.  Sir  G.  Cockbom,  in  January  preceding ; 
that  on  the  night  of  the  2drd  instant  sixty-two  of 
his  said  negroes  deserted  from  the  plaintilTs  plan- 
tation (together  with  four  others  belonging  to 
Lindsay  Tod,  his  manager),  of  whom  he  had 
found  thirty-four,  namely,  eighteen  men,  eight 
women,  and  twelve  young  children  of  both  sexes, 
together  with  the  aforesaid  four  negroes  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Todd,  on  board  of  his  Majes^'s  ship 
Terror,  Captain  Sheridan.  Bat  that  the  said 
slaves  refused  to  return  to  their  duty,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  then  free,  in  consequence 
of  having  come  to  this  island  in  possession  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty.  The  plaintiff  therefore 
prayed  "  that  the  defendant.  Sir  G.  Cockbum, 
would  order  the  said  thirty-eight  slaves  to  be 
forthwith  delivered  to  him,  their  lawful  pro- 
prietor, together  with  the  boat  which  they  had 
practically  stolen  from  his  plantation." 

To  this  memorial  a  written  answer  was  sent. 

A  correspondence  also  took  place  between 
the  Spanish  Governor  of  East  Florida  and  Sir 
G.  Cockbum  relative  to  the  desertion  of  slaves 
from  the  Spanish  settlements.  This  coirespon- 
dence  was  previous  to  Mr.  Forbes*8  letter  or 
memorial,  and  after  the  memorial  the  plaintiff 
had  an  interview  with  the  defendant.  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  and  claimed  of  him  the  slaves  in 
question,  then  on  board  the  Terror  bomb,  as 
his  property.  Sir  G.  Cockbum  told  him  he 
might  see  his  slaves  and  use  any  arguments  and 
persuasions  he  chose  to  induce  them  to  return. 

The  plaintiff  accordingly  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  go  back  to  his  plantation,  and  no 
restraint  was  put  upon  them,  but  they  refused 
to  go. 

The  plaintiff  then  urged  his  claim  very 
strongly  to  Sir  G.  Cockbum,  and  said  he  must 
get  redress  if  be  did  not  succeed  in  prevailing 
upon  Sir  G.  Cockbum  to  order  them  back  again, 
which  Sir  G.  Cockbum  said  he  could  not  do, 
because  they  were  free  agents  and  might  do  as 
they  pleased,  and  that  he  could  not  force  them 
back. 

They  were  victualled  and  subsisted  with  Sir 
G.  Cockburn's  knowledge  whilst  on  board  tiie 
Terror  bomb,  and  on  the  6th  March  were 
removed  from  that  ship  by  Sir  G.  Cockbum's 
orders  into  his  ship,  the  Albion.  On  the 
9th  March  1815,  Sir  Alexander  Inglis  Cochrane 
addressed  to  Sir  G.  Cockbum  Sie  following 
letter  : — 

"  Sir, — HiLTiNO  received  and  considered  your 
letter  No.  25,  of  the  28th  February  1815,  and 
the  correspondence  it  encloses  respecting  some 
individuals  of  colour  who  have  arrived  at  Cum- 
berland Island,  and  there  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  his  Migesty,  and  who 
have  been  since  represented  as  having  escaped 
from  his  Catholic  Majesty's  possessions  in  East 
Florida,  where  it  is  said  they  were  slaves,  and 
in  consequence  have  been  formally  demanded 
by  the  Governor  and  other  claimants  of  East 
Florida,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
under  the  ciicomstances  attending  these  people 


I  do  not  consider  myself  authorised  (without 
reference  to  his  Majesty's  Government)  to  decide- 
upon  the  claims  set  forth  by  the  Governor  and 
other  persons  in  East  Florida,  and  as  without 
such  reference  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
attend  to  any  solicitation  of  their  being  given 
up,  you  will  be  pleased  to  cause  the  refugees  in 
question  to  be  put  on  board  one  of  his  M^esty's 
ships  going  to  Bermuda,  to  be  reported  to  me 
on  their  arrival  there,  and  I  will  take  care  to 
have  them  so  guarded  as  to  prevent  their  deser- 
tion and  to  be  forthcoming,  should  it  be  decided 
that  they  are  to  be  retumeid  to  East  Florida." 

In  the  same  month  of  March  Sir  G.  Cockbum 
sailed  in  the  Albion  with  the  said  slaves  on 
board  for  Bermuda,  at  which  time  he  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  peace  between  this  country 
and  America,  and  such  slaves  as  belonged  to 
American  subjects  and  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  defendants  were  not  taken  away  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Bermuda  ifi  a  British  colony,  500  miles  from 
East  Florida  or  any  other  land  where  slavery  is 
acknowledged. 

The  slaves  in  question  were,  on  the  29th 
March  1815,  transferred  by  Sir  G.  Cockburn's 
orders  from  his  Majesty's  ship  Albion  into 
his  Majesty's  ship  the  Buby,  at  Bermuda, 
and  after  beinf  on  board  that  ship  about  twelve 
months  were  landed  in  that  island,  and  many 
of  them  employed  in  the  King's  dockyard  there. 

The  slaves  which  were  ti^en  on  board  the 
Albion  and  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  were  worth 
to  him  8,800/. 

The  question  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is 
whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  maintain  the 
action  against  both,  or  either,  of  the  defendants. 
If  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that  he  is, 
then  the  verdict  is  to  stand  against  one  or  both 
of  the  defendants,  as  the  Court  shall  direct; 
but  if  not,  then  it  is  to  be  entered  for  the  defen- 
dants, with  liberty  for  either  party  to  turn  this 
case  into  a  special  verdict,  wiUi  all  proper  for- 
malities, if  the  Court  shall  think  fit. 

Comyn,  for  the  plaintiff':  The  plaintiff 
had  a  property  in  his  slaves,  and  haying 
been  deprived  of  that  property  by  the  act 
of  the  aefendant  is  entitled  to  maintain 
this  action.  Although  by  the  47  Geo.  3. 
c.  36.  the  traffic  in  slaves  has  been  declared 
nnlawfal  in  a  British  subject,  the  Coorts 
of  this  countxT  still  have  respect  to  the 
trade  itself  when  carried  on  by  the  sub- 
jects of  a  State  which  continues  to  tolerate 
it.  Fori/una,{a)  Donna  Marianna,  (6)  The 
trade  in  now  considered  prtm<i/acte  illegal, 
and  the  burden  of  proof  that  it  is  not  so 
is  thrown  upon  those  who  carry  it  on. 
Ainedie,{c)  If  this  be  the  law  with  respect 
to  a  trade  which  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  country  (as  appears  by  the 
preamble  of  the  Stat  51  Oeo.  3.  c.  23.)((2) 


(a)  1  Dodson,  81. 

(*)  »        91. 

(c)  „        84.     See  also  the  Diana,  1 

Dodson,  95. 
(jd)  See  also  47  Qeo.  8.  Bess.  1.  c.  86. 
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lias  pronotinced  to  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  jastice  and  hamanity,  d  fortiori 
it  mnst  preyail  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  property  in  slayes  in  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  conntry,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  slavery  is  recognised  by  the 
Lej;islatare  in  onr  own  West  India  islands. 
It  18  trae  that  in  this  country  slavery  does 
not  ezist;  but  an  action  is  maintainable 
for  the  price  of  slaves  in  the  Courts  of  this 
country. (a)  In  Butts  v.  Penny (h)  trover 
was  brought  for  ten  negroes.  Upon  special 
Terdict  it  appeared  by  an  examination  of 
the  record  that  the  action  was  brought  to 
recover  the  value  of  negroes  of  which  the 
plaintiff  had  been  possessed  in  India.  It 
IB  stated  in  the  report  that  the  Court  held 
that  negroes  being  usually  bought  and 
sold  among  merchants  in  India,  and  belag 
infidels,  there  might  be  a  property  in 
them  sufficient  to  maintain  the  action.  It 
appears  that  no  judgment  was  ever  pro- 
nounced. The  opinion  of  the  Court,  how- 
ever, is  an  authority  to  show  that  the  right 
of  property  in  slaves  in  a  country  where 
slavery  is  allowed  will  be  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  this  country.  In  Smith  v. 
Qouid(c)  the  action  was  brought  for  a 
negro  wrongMly  detained  in  a  country 
where  slavery  was  lawful.  This  distinc- 
tion also  was  acted  upon  by  the  Court  in 
Btnith  V.  Broion  and  UooperXd)  and  it  is 
recognised  in  Sommenetfe  case.(e)  These 
authorities  fully  establish  that  this  plain- 
tiff had  a  property  in  these  slaves  while 
in  Florida.  Tney  made  their  escape  and 
got  on  board  a  British  ship,  of  which  one 
of  the  defendants.  Sir  O*  Cotkbwm  was 
the  commander.  He  hod  notice  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
Blake  v.  Lcmyon{f)  is  an  authority  to  show 
that  an  action  will  lie  for  harbouring  an 
apprentice  after  notice  that  he  is  the  ap- 
prentice of  the  plaintiff,  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning  the  present  action  is  maintain- 
able. The  other  defendant.  Sir  ^.  Cochrane, 
having  concurred  in  the  harbouring  of 
these  men,  is  also  liable  to  be  sued. 

Jervis,(a)  eontrd,:  It  may  be  conceded 
that  by  the  laws  of  a  particular  country 
one  man  may  have  a  property  in  others  as 
his  slaves,  and  that  an  action  may  be  main- 
tained l^  him  in  the  Courts  of  this  country 
for  an  injury  done  to  that  property  while 
such,  his  property  in  the  slaves,  continued. 
Here  all  rights  of  the  plaintiff  over  &ose 
persons  (who  in  Florida   had   been  his 

(a)  See  below,  p.  156. 
(&)  2  Lev.  SOI ;  3  Eeb.  785. 
(c)  2  Ld.  Baym.  1274. 
((0  2  Sallt.  666. 
(e)  20  St.  Tr.  1. 
(/)  6  T.B.  221. 

(jji)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 


slaves)  ceased  the  moment  when  they  got 
on  board  the  British  ship  of  war.  In 
Sommersett's  case  it  was  decided  that  a 
person  who  had  been  a  slave  in  one  of  our 
own  settlements  and  came  to  this  country 
and  was  here  detained  by  a  captain  of  a 
ship  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  back 
to  such  a  Eottlement  was  entit^d  to  be  set 
at  liberty,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  England 
did  not  recognise  the  state  of  slavery. 
Lord  Mansfield  says : — 

'*  The  state  of  Blavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any 
reasons,  moral  or  political,  but  only  by  positive 
law(a)." 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case,  therefore,  to  show  that  at  the  time 
when  he  demanded  these  slaves  to  be 
given  up  to  him  thev  were  his  slaves  by 
the  positive  law  of  the  place  where  they 
then  were.  Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  law 
of  England  prevailed  on  board  the  British 
ship.  Madraao  v.  WiUesQ))  is  an  autho- 
rity upon  that  point,  for  in  that  case  the 
Spanish  law  was  recognised  Iby  our  Courts 
as  prevailing  on  board  the  Spanish  ship, 
and  the^  slaves  were,  therefore,  considered 
as  property.  By  parity  of  reason  these 
persons  who  had  been  slaves  ceased  to  be 
slayes  the  moment  that  they  came  on 
board  the  British  ship,  because  by  the 
law  of  England  slavery  is  not  not  allowed 
to  esdst.  Smith  v.  Brown  and  Ooop&rXo) 
too,  is  an  authority  to  show  that  in  order 
to  maintain  an  action  for  the  price  of  a 
slave  it  must  be  shown  on  the  face  of 
the  pleadings  that  the  parties  were  slaves 
by  the  law  of  the  i>articulfff  place  where 
the  sale  took  place.  The  right  to  pro- 
perty in  slaves,  therefore,  is  conferred  by 
the  municipal  law  of  the  place  only,  and 
can  be  enforced  only  for  an  injury  to  such 
property  while  the  slave  is  within  that 
place.  If  a  British  subject  resident  in 
such  a  country  committed  a  violation  of 
such  a  ri^ht  he  might  possibly  be  answer- 
able for  it  in  the  courts  of  this  country. 
The  right,  however,  being  created  only  by 
the  municipal  law,  must  be  co-extensive 
with  it.  if  a  master,  therefore,  brings 
a  slave  to  a  place  where  slavery  is  unlaw- 
ful, an  action  is  not  maintainable  against 
another  person  for  detaining  or  harbour- 
ing the  slave,  because  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion on  the  latter  to  return  to  the  ser^oe 
from  which  he  has  escaped. 

Comyn,  in  reply:  ite  distinction  ori- 
gdnally  taken  between  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  has  not  been  answered  or  re- 
moved on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  and 


(o)  20  St.  Tr.  p.  82. 
(6)  8  B.  &  A.  858. 
p.  1845. 

(c)  2  Salk.  666. 


See  1  St.  Tr.  RS. 
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therefore  the  argument  apon  it  remainB 
unshaken,  and  goes  far  to  support  the 
plaintifiTs  case. 

[The  objection  that  the  declaration  does 
not  ayer  that  slavery  was  lawful  on  the 
spot  whence  the  slaves  deserted  is  im- 
material ;  the  Legislature  has  not  declared 
slavery  illegal ,  and  such  an  averment  is 
unnecessary.]  The  proposition  that  eveiy 
slave  who  sets  his  foot  on  board  an  English 
ship,  floating  either  on  the  high  seas,  or 
within  the  limits  of  an  English  port, 
becomes  eo  ingtanti  free  has  not  been  sap- 
ported  by  any  general  authority,  any 
Known  law,  or  any  decided  case ;  and  the 
question  whether  an  English  ship  so  cir- 
cumstanced is  equivalent  to  the  ^IngliBh 
soil  may  be  answered  by  drawing  the  same 
distinction  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
as  has  alreadv  been  suggested  between 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  (Best,  J. : 
In  some  countries  the  master  has  an  abso- 
lute power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slave ; 
supposing  him  to  take  a  slave  on  board  an 
English  ship,  would  he  have  the  same 
power  then  P  Or,  if  he  put  him  to  death, 
would  he  not  be  guilty  of  murder  P)  It  is 
not  requisite  to  carrv  the  argument  to 
that  length.  [The  defendant  Coekbwm 
ought  to  have  refused  to  receive  the  slaves 
of  me  subject  of  a  neutral  State,  or  have  put 
them  on  board  the  plaintiff's  boat.  Sutton 
V.  John8tone(a)  has  no  application;  that 
was  an  action  against  a  member  of  a 
court-martial,  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction.] 

Batlet,  J. :  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me  that  this  case  which  is  one 
of  considerable  importance  and  of  some 
novelty,  may,  at  the  option  of  either  party, 
be  turned  into  a  special  verdict.  At  pre- 
sent the  impression  upon  my  mind  is  that 
the  action  is  not  maintainable.  The  cases 
decided  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  are  not 
applicable  to  the  present.  There  certain 
persons  had  taken  upon  themselves  to  be 
active,  and  to  seize  »iips  having  slaves  on 
board,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  a 
right  so  to  do,  either  by  the  law  of  nations 
or  the  law  of  this  country.  The  Court  of 
Admiralty  refused  to  assist  the  captors  in 
condenminff  that  property  to  which  the 
claimants,  oy  the  law  of  the  particular 
coxmtry  to  which  they  belonged,  had  a 
right.  In  such  cases  the  Court  of  Admi- 
TtStj  is  called  upon  to  act  between  the 
two  countries  upon  a  common  principle 
applicable  to  botn.  That  Court,  therefore, 
cannot  lend  its  assistance  in  the  condom- 
nation  of  a  vessel,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
engaged  in  a  traffic  which,  according  to 
the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  to  which 
the  claimant  belongs,  is  no  wrong.    The 


(o)  1  T.  R.  493. 


captain  of  the  ForHmala)  had  done  no  act 
that  subjected  him  to  condemnation  hj 
the  laws  of  his  own  country,  and  this 
country  had  no  right  to  say  that  he  had 
been  doing  wrong,  or  that  his  property 
was  subject  to  condemnation.  In  sul^ 
stance,  therefore,  the  decision  of  that 
Court  operates  only  in  the  nature  of  an 
amoveas  mantu  and  no  more.  In  Madraeo 
V.  W{Ue8,(b)  the  defendant  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  be  active  and  to  seize  the  snip 
and  slaves,  and  the  Court  held  that  he  had 
no  right  to  make  the  seizure. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  authorities 
referred  to  in  argument,  I  now  come  to 
consider  the  question  for  our  decision. 
My  opinion  in  this  case  does  not  at  all 
proceed  upon  the  sround  that  slavery  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  place  where 
these  slaves  came  on  board,  nor  that  an 
action  under  circumstances  may  not  be 
maintained  for  enticing  away  or  harbour- 
ing a  8lave(c) ;  nor  on  the  ground  that  the 
instant  he  leaves  his  master's  plantation 
and  gets  upon  other  land  where  slavery  is 
not  tolerated,  ex  necessitate,  he  becomes  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  free  man.  ((2)  I 
give  no  opinion  upon  any  one  of  these 
points,  but  I  say  that  there  is  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  making  the  law  of  Eng- 
land active  and  leaving  the  law  of  England 
passive.  In  the  cases  cited  from  the 
Admiralty  Courts  the  law  of  England  was 
passive.  Here  we  are  called  upon  to  put 
that  law  into  activity  upon  tne  ground 
that  the  defendants  have  done  a  wrong. 
I  am  of  opinion*  however,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  in  coming  to  that  conclusion, 
with  reference  to  the  character  which  the 
defendants  at  that  time  were  filling. 

The  ground  of  complaint  alleged  in  the 
first  count  of  the  declaration  is,  that  the 
defendant  enticed  the  slaves ;  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  that  count.  The 
second  count  charges  that  the  defendants 
harboured  the  slaves,  knowing  them  to  be 
the  slaves  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  third 
count,  that  they  narboured  them  after 
notice.  BlaJee  v.  Laaiy(m{e)  is  an  authority 
to  show  that  the  latter  is  a  good  ground 
of  action.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  whether  there  was  evidence  to 
show  that  the  defendants  knew  the  slaves 
to  belong  to  the  plaintiff.  But  a  very 
material  allegation  in  all  the  Courts  is, 
that  the  defendants  wrongfully  did  the 
act  with  which  they  are  charged;  the 
question  is,  whether  that  idlegation  waa 

(a)  1  Dod.  81. 

lb)  1  St  Tr.  N.S.,  p.  1345. ;  3  B.  &  A  353. 

(c)  See  Le  LouiSf  2  DodBon,  210 ;  Buron 
T.  Venman,  2  £x.  167 ;  Santos  v.  lUidge,  8  C.B. 
N.S.  861. 

((f)  See  below,  p.  287. 

(6)  6  T.B.  221. 
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inade  ont  against  either  of  the  defendants  P 
In  Blake  y.  Lanyon  the  defendant  must 
have  had  fxill  opportanity  of  making  in- 
qnirj,  and  satisfying  himself  whether  that 
which  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  was  tme  or  not.  There  oonld  be 
no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  respect 
to  a  person  in  this  kingdom  whether  he 
was  the  servant  of  A.B.  or  not;  but  a 
captain  of  an  English  man-of-war,  engaged 
in  foreign  service,  has  not  the  same  means 
of  satisfying  himself  upon  snch  a  fact.  It 
might  have  been  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  which  he  haa  to  perform,  in  his 
character  of  a  servant  of  the  public,  either 
to  leave  his  ship,  in  order  to  make  such 
inquiry  himself,  or  to  despatch  persons  in 
that  public  service  to  inquire  whether 
these  slaves  belonged  to  the  plaintiff  or 
not.  Supposing,  during  the  absence  of 
any  of  the  persons  detached  on  such  duty, 
an  occurrence  had  happened  which  re- 
quired the  exertions  of  tne  whole  crew,  it 
would  have  been  no  excuse  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  for  him  to  say  that 
he  had  detached  some  of  his  crew  to  ascer- 
tain whether  certain  persons  who  had  come 
to  his  ship,  .and  had  been  claimed  as  slaves 
by  several  persons  residing  in  different 
places,  in  fact  belonged  to  them.  It 
might  happen  that  every  one  of  the  slaves 
came  from  different  places,  and  belonged 
to  different  owners,  and  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  make  inquiries  at 
each  place.  In  this  case  the  ship  was 
within  one  mile  of  the  shore,  but  it  mi^ht 
have  been  fifty  miles  off.  I  am  of  opimon 
that  the  defendants  were  boxmd  to  act 
hondfide.  If  it  could  be  made  out  that 
they  acted  malAfide,  they  would  be  liable 
to  an  action,  but  in  order  to  support  an 
action  against  a  person  who  fills  a  public 
office  like  that  which  the  defendants  in 
this  case  filled,  it  is  essential  to  show  that 
they  acted  mai&  fide.    In  this  case  the 

Slamtiff  claims  the  slaves  as  his  own,  and 
esiree  that  they  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  defendant's  ship  and  put  into  his  pos- 
session. Sir  G,  Cochburn  said  that  they 
might  go  if  the  plaintiff  could  persuade 
them  to  go ;  but  they  refused  to  go.  It  is 
said  that  Sir  O,  Cockhwm  ought  to  have 
sent  them  away  from  his  ship,  but  to  what 
place  was  he  to  send  them  P  They  would 
refuse  to  go  to  East  Florida,  and  if  he  was 
bound  to  giye  ^em  a  boat,  they  would 
have  the  option  of  ffoing  where  they 
thought  fit,  and  probably  would  have  gone 
to  Cumberland  Island;  but  the  plaintiff 
desired  to  have  them  put  in  his  possession, 
not  to  have  tiiem  set  at  large.  Sir  O. 
CocJcbum  was  called  upon  to  consider  a 
nice  question  of  law,  upon  which  legal 
in«n  might  entercain  a  difference  of 
opinion,  yis.,  whether  a  man  who  is  a 
mre,  in  a  oountry  where  slavery  is  tole- 


rated, continues  a  slave  when  he  goes  out 
of  the  limits  of  that  State,  and  whether 
neutrals  are  warranted  in  treating  him  as 
such.  It  appears  to  me  that  Sir  (?.  Cock' 
bum  actea  bond  fide.  If  he  had  said 
these  men  shall  not  remain  longer  in  my 
ship,  but  I  will  not  put  them  into  your 
possession ;  they  shall  go  where  they  will ;" 
it  is  clear  that  they  would  have  gone  hack 
into  the  plaintifrs  service.  Instead  of 
that,  however.  Sir  G,  Cockbv/m  writes  to 
Sir  A.  Cochrane  for  instructions,  and  the 
latter  considers  it  a  question  fit  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Government,  and 
directs  that  the  slaves  should  be  conveyed 
to  a  place  of  security,  where  they  might  be 
forthcoming  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff, 
if  the  Government  should  decide  tnat  they 
should  be  restored  to  him.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  that  the  character  of  mcia 
fidee  does  not  attach  upon  eiti^er  of  the 
defendants  in  this  case,  and  that  being  so, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  they  did  not,  in  the 
language  of  this  declaration,  wrongfully 
harbour,  detain,  and  keep  the  slaves. 
Their  character,  as  public  officers,  placed 
them  in  a  different  situation  from  &at  in 
which  other  individuals  would  stand, (a) 
and,  upon  that  ground,  I  am  of  opinion^ 
that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  main- 
tain this  action. 

HoLBOTD,  J. :  I  am  also  of  opinion  that 
the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  maintain 
the  present  action.  The  declaration 
alleges  that  the  plaintiff  was  the  proprie- 
tor, and  in  the  possession  of  a  cotton 
Elantation  lying  contiguous  to  the  river 
t.  John,  in  East  Florida,  on  which  land 
he  employed  divers  persons,  his  slaves  or 
servants.  The  plaintiff,  therefore,  claims 
a  general  property  in  them  as  his  slaves 
or  servants,  and  he  claims  this  property, 
as  founded,  not  upon  any  municipid  law 
of  the  country  where  he  resides,  but  upon 
a  general  right.  This  action  is,  therefore, 
founded  upon  an  injury  done  to  that 
general  right.  Now  it  appears  from  the 
facts  of  the  case  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
right  in  these  persons,  except  in  their 
character  of  slaves,  for  they  were  not 
serving  him  under  any  contract;  and, 
accordmg  to  the  principles  of  the  English 
law,  such  a  right  cannot  be  considered  as 
ivarranted  by  the  general  law  of  nature. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  narticular  cir- 
cumstances may  not  introauoe  a  legal 
relation  to  that  extent ;  but  assuming  that 
there  may  be  such  a  relation,  it  can  only 
have  a  looal  existence,  where  it  is  tolerated 
by  the  particular  law  of  the  place,  to  which 
law  all  persons  there  resident  are  bound 
to  submit.  Now  if  the  plaintiff  cannot 
maintain  this  action  under  the  general  law 


(a)  See  1  St  Tr.  N.S.  1868. 
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of  natnre,  independently  of  any  positive 
institntion,  then  his  right  of  action  can  be 
founded  only  npon  some  right  which  he 
has  acanired  by  the  law  of  the  country 
where  he  is  domiciled.  If  he,  heina  a 
British  subject,  could  show  that  the  defen- 
dant, also  a  British  subject,  had  entered 
the  country  where  he,  the  plaintiff,  was 
domiciled,  and  had  done  any  act  amounting 
to  a  violation  of  that  right  to  the  possession 
of  slaves  which  was  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
that  country,  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  say  that  an  action  might  not  be  main- 
tained against  him.  The  laws  of  England 
will  protect  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
and  give  a  remedy  for  a  grievance  com- 
mitted by  one  British  subject  upon  another, 
in  whatever  country  that  may  be  done. 
That,  however,  is  a  very  different  case  from 
the  present.  Here,  the  plaintiff,  a  British 
subject,  was  resident  in  a  Spanish  colony, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  what 
is  stated  m  the  special  case,  that  by  the 
law  of  that  colony,  slavery  was  tolerated. 
I  am  of  opinion  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  English  law,  the  right  to 
slaves  even  in  a  oountry  where  such  rights 
are  recognised  by  law,  must  be  considered 
as  founded  not  upon  the  law  of  nature,  but 
upon  the  particular  law  of  that  country. 
And,  supposing  that  the  law  of  Enp^land 
would  give  a  remedy  for  the  violation  of 
such  a  right  b^  one  British  subject  to 
another  (both  being  resident  in  and  bound 
to  obey  the  laws  of  that  country)  still  the 
right  to  these  slaves  being  founded  upon 
the  law  of  Spain,  as  applicable  to  the 
Floridas,  must  be  co-extensive  with  the 
territories  of  that  state ;  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  if  the  plaintiff  having  the 
right  to  possess  these  persons  as  his  slaves 
there  haa  taken  them  into  another  place, 
where  by  law,  slavery  also  prevailed  his 
right  would  not  have  continued  in  such  a 
place,  the  laws  of  both  countries  allowing 
a  property  in  slaves.  The  law  of  slavery 
is,  however,  a  law  in  vnvitwn ;  and  when 
a  parW  gets  out  of  the  territory  where  it 
prevaik,  and  out  of  the  power  of  his 
master,  and  gets  under  the  protection  of 
another  power,  without  anv  wrongful  act 
done  by  we  pa^rty  giving  that  protection, 
the  right  of  the  master,  which  is  founded 
on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular 
place  only,  does  not  continue,  and  there  is 
no  right  of  action  against  a  party  who 
merely  receives  the  slave  in  that  oountry, 
without  doing  any  wrongful  act.  This  luus 
been  decided  to  be  the  law  with  respect  to 
a  person  who  has  been  a  slave  in  any  of 
our  We6t(a)  India  Colonies,  and  comes  to 
this  country.     The  moment  he  puts  his 


(a)  Sommersetfs  case,  20  St.  Tr.  1.     See 
below,  p.  287. 


foot  on  the  shores    of  this  country  his 
slavery  is  at  an  end. 

Put  the  case  of  an  uninhabited  island 
discovered  and  colonised  by  the  subjects  of 
this  country ;  the  inhabitauts  would  be 
protected  and  governed  by  the  laws  of 
this  country.  In  the  case  of  a  conquered 
country,  indeed,  the  old  laws  would  pre- 
vail until  altered  by  the  King  in  Conn- 
cil(a) ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  newly>dis- 
oovered  country,  freedom  would  be  as 
much  the  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  children  as  if  they  were  treading 
on  the  soil  of  England.  Now,  suppose  a 
person  who  has  been  a  slave  in  one  of  our 
own  West  India  settlements,  escaped  to 
such  a  coxmtry,  he  would  therefore  become 
as  much  a  freeman  as  if  he  had  come  into 
England.  He  ceases  to  be  a  slave  in  Eng- 
land, only  because  there  is  no  law  which 
sanctions  his  detention  in  slavery ;  for  the 
same  reason  he  would  cease  to  be  a  slave 
the  moment  he  landed  in  the  supposed 
newly-discovered  island.  In  this  case, 
indeed,  the  fugitives  did  not  escape  to 
any  island  belonging  to  England,  but  they 
went  on  board  an  English  ship  (which  for 
this  purpose  may  be  considered  a  floating 
island),  (o)  and  in  that  ship  they  became 
subject  to  the  English  laws  alone.  Thej 
then  stood  in  the  same  situation  in  this 
respect  as  if  they  had  come  to  an  island 
colonised  by  the  English.  It  was  not  a 
wrongful  act  in  the  defendants  to  receive 
them,  quite  the  contrary.  The  moment 
they  got  on  board  the  English  ship  there 
was  an  end  of  any  right  which  the  plaintiff 
had  by  the  Spanish  laws  acquired  over 
them  as  slaves.  They  had  got  beyond  the 
control  of  their  master,  and  beyond  the 
territory  where  the  law  recognisms  them 
as  slaves  prevailed.  They  were  under  the 
protection  of  another  Power.  The  defen- 
dants were  not  subject  to  the  Spanish  law, 
for  they  had  never  entered  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories, either  as  friends  or  enemies.  Tlie 
plaintiff  was  permitted  to  see  the  men,  and 


(o)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1058. 

(6)  As  to  the  sense  in  which  ships  of  war  are 
extra-territorial,  see  the  Prins  Frederik,  2  Dod- 
son,  4.51  ;  The  Charkieh,  L.B.  4  A.  &  B.  59 ;  The 
Constitution,  4  P.D.  89 ;  the  Parlement  Bdge^ 
5  P.D.  197  ;  the  Santissitna  Trinidad,  7  Wheat. 
288;  the  Exchange,  7  Cranch.,  116;  letter 
by  Sir  W.  Scott  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty as  to  case  of  John  Brown,  cited  in  report 
of  Royal  Commission  on  Fugitive  SlareSy 
LXXVI ;  report  of  Commission,  Vll.,  XXVII., 
XXXIII.,  XLIV.,  LVI. ;  Stephen's  History  of 
the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  S,  48  ;  Savigny's 
Conflict  of  Law  (Guthrie's  Translation),  84; 
Lanrent,  Droit  Civil  fntemationai,  8, 14 ;  Calvo« 
1,  675 ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  on  Foreign  Jurisdiction, 
10;  Halleck,  1,  177.  Compare  CumUngkam^s 
case.  Bell  Cr.  C.  72 ;  Reg,  v.  Lesleg,  Bell  Cr. 
C.  aSO ;  Reg,  v.  JTeyn,  Lindley,  J.^  8  Ex.  D.  98 
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to  endeaTOur  to  persaade  them  to  retam ; 
bat  in  that  he  failed.  He  never  applied 
to  be  permitted  to  nse  force ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  the  means  of  doing 
so.  1  think  that  Sir  G.  Cockbum  was  not 
bound  to  do  more  than  he  did ;  whether 
he  was  bound  to  do  so  mnch  it  is  nnneces- 
sory  for  me  to  say.  (a)  It  was  not  a  wron^- 
fol  act  in  him,  a  British  officer,  to  abstain 
from  using  force  to  compel  the  men  to  retom 
to  slavery.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
prevented  force  being  used.  I  do  not  say 
that  he  might  not  have  refused,  but  in 
fSeict  there  was  no  refusal.  I  have  given 
my  opinion  upon  this  question,  supposing 
that  there  would  be  a  right  of  action 
against  these  defendants,  if  a  wrong  had 
actually  been  done  by  them ;  but  I  am  by 
no  means  clear  that,  even  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, any  action  would  have  been 
maintainable  against  them  by  reason  of 
their  particular  sitnation  as  officers  acting 
in  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  in  a  place 
flagrante  ^Uo.  I  doubt  whether  the  ap- 
plication ought  not  to  have  been  made  m 
such  a  case  to  the  governing  powers  of 
this  country  for  redress.  The  cases  from 
the  Admiralty  Courts  are  distinguishable 
from  the  present  upon  the  grounds  already 
stated  by  my  brother  Bayle^,  In  Ma* 
drcuso  V.  WiUesQ))  the  plaintiff  was  a 
Spanish  subject,  and  by  the  law  of  Spain 
slavery  and  the  trade  in  slaves  being 
tolerated,  he  had  a  right,  by  the  laws  of 
his  own  country,  to  exercise  that  trade. 
The  taking  away  the  slaves  was  an  active 
wrong  done  in  aggression  npon  rights 
ffiven  by  the  Spanish  law.  Tnat  is  very 
different  Arom  requiring,  as  in  this  case, 
an  act  to  be  done  against  the  slaves,  who 
had  volnntarily  left  their  master.  When 
they  got  out  of  the  territory*  where  they 
became  slaves  to  the  plaintiff  and  out  of 
bis  power  and  control  they  were,  by  the 
general  law  of  nature,  made  free,  unless 
they  were  slaves  by  the  particular  law  of 
the  place  where  the  defendant  received 
them.(c)    They  were  not  slaves  by  the  law 

(a)  See  remarks  of  Cockbum,  C.J.,  and 
Stephen,  J.,  m  report  of  Commission  on  Fugi- 
tive Slaves,  XXIX.,  LXI. ;  and  Stephen's  His- 
tory  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  2,  55. 

(6)  Quoted  above. 

(c)  "  This  doctrine  that  the  right  of  the  slave- 
holder is  confined  to  the  territory  by  the  law  of 
which  the  right  to  the  slave  exists  does  not  rest 
on  theoretical  considerations  alone,  but  was 
fully  established  in  the  leading  case  of  Forbes 
V.  Cochrane,  where  slaves  belonging  to  a  person 
resident  in  a  Spanish  colony — this  country  being 
then  in  amity  with  Spain — having  escaped  and 
ffot  on  board  a  British  man-of-war  beyond  the 
S'snto  of  the  Spanish  waters,  it  was  held  that 
the  commander  of  the  ship  was  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  deliver  them  up  on  the  demand  of  the 

o    55860. 


which  prevailed  on  board  the  British  ship 
of  war.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that 
the  defendants  are  entitled  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Coort. 

Best,  J. :  The  feelings  which  are  natur- 
ally excited  by  a  discussion  of  the  subiecfe 
of  slavery  may  perhaps  betray  me  into 
some  warmth  of  expression.    I  beg,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  which  I  say  may  be 
oonsidered  as  trenching  upon  the  local 
rights  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  our 
West  India  islands  to  the  services  of  their 
slaves  in  that  country.    They  have  ac- 
quired those  rights  under  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be    put  in   jeo- 
pardy   by   any  power    in    this   country, 
unless  a  complete  compensation  be  given 
to  them  by  the  public  for  the  capital  which 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  embark  in 
such  property.    The  crime  of  slavenr  is 
the  crime  of  the  nation,  and  every  inaivi- 
dual  in  the  nation  should  contribute  to 
put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as  possible.    It  is 
a  relation  which  ought  not  to  be  continued 
one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
fit  the  slave  for  a  state  of  freedom.    For 
our  convenience  or  our  gain  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  ezisl;. 
^  The   plaintiff  in   this  case  states  his 
rights  in  terms  so  general,  that  possibly 
the  declaration  might  have  been  bad  upon 
demurrer,  although  it  is  sufficiently  cer- 
tain after  verdict.    It  is  incumbent  upon 
us,  however,  to  see  what  sort  of  servants 
the  plaintiff  claims.    It  is  clear  from  the 
case  that  they  were  not  servants  in  our 
sense  of  the  word;  that  they  were   not 
servants  by  contract,  but    slaves.     The 
first  objection  that  occurs  to  me  in  this 
case  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  upon  the 
special  case,  that  the  right  to  slaves  exists 
in  East  Florida.    That    right   is  not  a 
general  but  a  local  right ;  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  shown  that  it  existed 
in  Florida,  and  that  the  defendants  knew 
of  its    existence.     Assuming,    however, 
that  those  facts  did  appear,  still,  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  this  action 
could  not  be  maintained.    These  slaves 
were  not  seduced  from  the  service  of  their 
employer  by  any  act  of  the  defendants ;  if 
they  had,  the  case  would  have  been  very 
diflerent.    The    plaintiff,  therefore,    can 
only  be  entitled  to  recover  upon  the  count 
which  charges  the  defendants  with  har- 
bouring slaves.     Then  the  question    is, 
were  these  persons  slaves   at  the   time 
when  Sir  O.  Cockbum  refused  to  do  the 
act  which  he  was  desired  to  doP    I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  were  then 


owner.''  Cockbum,  C.J.  Appendix  to  report 
of  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  XXIX.; 
Hansard,  Feb.  14«  1842. 
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no  longer  slaves.  The  moment  ihey  put 
their  ieet  on  board  of  a  Bntish  man-of- 
war  not  lying  within  tlie  waters  of  East 
Florida,  (where,  nndoabtedly,  the  laws  of 
that  conntry  would  prevail,)  those  persons 
who  before  had  been  slaves,  were  free.(a) 
The  defendants  were  not  guilty  of  any 
act  pr^ndicial  to  the  rights  which  the 
plaintin  alleges  to  have  been  infringed. 
Those  rights  were  at  an  end  before  the 
defendants  were  called  upon  to  act.  Slavery 
is  a  local  law,  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 
wishes  to  preserve  his  slaves,  let  him  at- 
tach them  to  him  by  afiecUon,  or  make 
fast  the  bars  of  tbeir  prison,  or  rivet  well 
their  chains,  for  the  instant  they  get 
beyond  the  limits  where  slavery  is  recog- 
nised by  the  local  law,  they  have  broken 
their  chains,  they  have  escaped  from  their 
pi*ison  and  are  free. 

These  men  when  on  board  an  English 
ship  had  all  the  rights  belonging  to  Eng- 
lishmen, and  were  subject  to  all  their 
liabilities.  If  they  haa  committed  any 
offence  they  must  have  been  tried  accord- 
ing to  English  laws.(5)  If  any  injury  had 
been  done  to  them  they  would  have  had  a 
remedy  by  applying  to  the  laws  of  the 
country  for  redress. 

I  think  that  Sir  George  Gochbv/m  did  all 
that  he  lawfully  could  do  to  assist  the 
plaintiff ;  he  permitted  him  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  the  slaves  to  return,  but  he 
refused  to  apply  force, 

I  think  that  he  might  have  gone  further 
and  have  said  that  force  should  not  be 
used  by  others ;  for  if  any  force  had  been 
used  by  the  master  or  any  person  in  his 
assistance,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
slaves  might  have  brought  an  action  of 
trespass  against  the  persons  using  that 
force  P  Nay,  if  the  slave  acting  upon  his 
newly  recovered  right  of  freedom  had 
determined  to  vindicate  that  right,  origi- 
nally the  gift  of  Nature,  and  had  resisted 
the  force  and  his  death  had  ensued  in  the 
course  of  such  resistance,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  everyone  who  had  contributed 
to  that  death  would,  according  to  our  laws, 
be  guilty  of  murder  P 

Tnat  is  substantially  decided  by  8om» 
mer8eU*8  case,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 

(a)  See  below. 

(b)  **  It  is  clear  that  an  English  ship  in  the 
high  sea,  out  of  any  foreign  territory,  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  persons,  whether 
foreign  or  English,  on  board  such  ship,  are  as 
much  amenable  to  English  laws  as  they  would 
be  on  English  soil."  Erie,  C.J.,  in  Lesley's 
case.  Bell's  Cr.  C,  p.  234  ;  Beg.  v.  Anderson, 
L.B.  1  C.C.  161.  See  Beport  of  Commission 
on  Fugitive  Slaves,  VII.,  XVIII.,  as  to  duty  of 
a  commander  when  they  are  received  on  board 
a  ship  of  war  in  the  harbour  of  a  country  iu 
which  slavery  is  recognised;  and  Stephen's 
History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,  2, 49. 


such  would  have  been  the  consequence  had 
these  slaves  been  in  England,  and  so  far 
as  this  question  is  concerned  there  is  no 
difference  between  an  English  ship  and 
tiie  soil  of  England;  for  are  not  those  on 
board  an  English  ship  as  much  protected 
and  governed  by  the  English  laws  as  if 
tJiey  stood  upon  English  land  P 

If  there  be  no  difference  in  this  respect, 
SommersetVs  case  has  decided  the  present : 
he  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  his  discharge, 
and,  consequently,  all  persons  attempting 
to  force  him  back  into  slavery  would  have 
been  trespassers,  and  if  death  had  ensued 
in  using  tnat  force,  would  have  been  guilty 
of  murder.(a)  It  has  been  said  that  Sir 
(7.  Cochbu/m  might  have  sent  them  back. 
He  certainly  was  not  bound  to  receive 
them  into  his  own  ship  in  the  first  instance, 
but  having  done  so  he  could  no  more  have 
forced  them  back  into  slaverv  than  he 
could  have  conunitted  them  to  the  deep.(&) 
There  may  possibly  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  situation  of  these  persons  and 
that  of  slaves  coming  from  our  own 
islands,  for  we  have  unfortunately  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  slavery  there, 
although  we  have  never  recognised  it  in 
our  own  country.  The  plaintm  does  not 
found  his  action  upon  any  violation  of  the 
English  laws,  but  he  relies  upon  the  comity 
of  nations.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  he  cannot  maintain  any  action  in  this 
country  by  the  comity  of  nations. 

Although  the  English  law  has  recog- 
nised slavery,  it  has  done  so  within  certain 
limits  only,  and  I  deny  that  in  any  case 
an  action  has  been  held  to  be  maintain- 
able in  the  municipal  courts  of  this 
coTmtry,  founded  upon  a  rig^ht  arising  out 
slavery.  Let  us  look  to  the  nistory  of  the 
odious  traffic  out  of  which  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave  in  the  West  Indies 
has  arisen.  Queen  Eliadbeth  expressed  her 
hope  to  Sir  John  Hawkina  that  the  nesroes 
went  voluntarily  from  Africa  to  submit 
to  domestic  slavery  in  another  country, 
and  declared  that,  if  any  force  was  used 
to  enslave  them,  she  doubted  not  that 
it  would  bring  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  those  who  were  guilty  of 
such  wickedness  (c)  It  is  unfortunate,  how- 


(a)  See  Priggs  v.  CommonioetUth  of  PeuH" 
sylvania,  16  Wheat.  539;  Doe  d,  Scott  v. 
San^ford,  19  How.  893 ;  Forsyth's  cases  on  Con- 
stitutional Law,  326. 

(6)  See  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England,  2,  51. 

(c)  **  She  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  ends 
to  which  its  continuance  might  lead,  or  that,  if 
it  were  sanctioned,  the  most  unjustifiable  means 
might  be  made  use  of  to  procure  the  persons  of 
the  natives  of  Africa.  And  in  what  light  she 
would  have  viewed  any  acts  of  this  kind,  had 
they  taken  place,  we  may  conjecture  from  this 
fact,  that  when  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John) 
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erer,  for  the  memory  of  that  Qaeen,  that 
in  her  reign    patents   were    granted   to 
encoorage  the  trade,  and  those  were  fol- 
lowed np  by  Acts  of  Parliament  expressly 
recognising  it.     The  Legislature  interfer- 
ing from  motives  of  humanity,  regulated 
the  mode  of  transportmg  slaves,  and  also 
the   making   of  insurances  upon   them. 
An  Act  was  also  passed  soon  arter  we  had 
accomplished  oar  own   liberty,  viz.,  the 
9  A  10  Will.  3  c.  26.  ss.  7,  8,  9,  which 
certainly  speaks  of  these  unhappy  beings 
b^  the  degrading  api>ellation  of  merchan- 
dise, and  of  their  being  brought  to  Eng- 
land, not  as  the  termination  of  the  voyage, 
but  as  a  place  at  which  ships  might  call. 
I  think,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
that  Act,  if  they  had  come  here  and  got 
within  the  waters  of  England,  they  might 
have  been  discharged  by  means  of  writs 
of  Tuibeas  corpus.    There  was  also  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  2, (a)  bv  which 
slaves    in  the  West  India   islands,  like 
otiiier  property,  were  made  saleable,  and 
subject  to  the  debts  of  the    persons  to 
whom  they  belong.    Both  those  statutes, 
however,  were  local  in  their  application, 
being  confined  to  the  West  Inoia  islands 
onfy.    I  do  not,   therefore,  feel   myself 
fettered  by  anything  expressed  in  either 
of  them,  in  pronouncing  the  same  opinion 
npon  the  rights  growing  out  of  slavery, 
as  if  they  had  never  passed.    If,  indeed, 
there  had  been  any  express  law  command- 
ing US  to  recognise  those  rights,  we  might 
then  have  been  called  upon  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  that  which  has  been  said 
by  tne  great  commentator  upon  the  laws 
of  this  country,  "  that  if  any  human  law 
should  allow  or  ii^'oin  us  to  commit  an 
offence  against  the  divine  law,  we  are 
boand  to  transgress  that  human  law. "(b) 

There  is  no  statute  recognising  slaverv 
which  operates  in  the  part  of  the  British 
empire  m  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  administer  justice. (c)  It  is  a  relation 
which  has  always  in  British  conrts  been 
held  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to 
me  to  recollect  that,  whilst  economists 
and  politicians  were  recommending  to  the 

Hawkins  returned  from  his  first  yoyage  to 
Africa  and  Hispaniola,  whither  he  had  carried 
slaves,  she  sent  for  him,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
Hill's  Naval  History,  expressed  her  concern 
lest  any  of  the  Africans  should  be  carried  off 
wsthont  their  free  consent,  declaring  that  '  it 
would  be  detestable,  and  call  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  upon  the  undertakers.'  Cap- 
tain Hawkins  promised  to  comply  with  the  in- 
junctions of  Elizabeth  in  this  respect,  but  he  did 
not  loMp  his  word."  Clarkson's  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  2nd.  ed.  52. 

(a)  5  Geo.  2.  e.  7.  s.  4. 

(6)  Bl.  Com.  1,  p.  42. 

CO  See  belowy  p.  814. 


Legislature  the  protection  of  this  traffic, 
ana  senators  were  framing  statutes  for  its 
promotion,  and  declaring  it  a  'benefit  to 
the  country,  the  judges  of  the  land  above 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  standing 
upon  the  hi^h  ground  of  natural  right, 
and  disdaining  to  bend  to  the  lower 
doctrine  of  expediency,  declared  that 
slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  the  English  constitution,  aud  that 
human  beings  could  not  be  the  subject- 
matter  of  property.  As  a  lawyer  I  speak 
of  that  early  aetermination,  when  a  aifife- 
rent  doctrine  was  prevailing  in  the  Senate, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  professional 
pride,  (a) 

I  say  there  is  not  any  decided  case  in 
which  the  power  to  maintain  an  action 
arising  out  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  has  been  recognised  in  this  country. 
I  am  aware  of  the  case  in  Levimi,(b)  but 
there  the  question  was  never  decided,  and 
if  it  had,  in  the  case  of  SrrUih  v.  Chtdd  the 
whole  Court  declared  that  the  opinion 
there  expressed  is  not  law.  And  the  same 
had  before  been  said  by  Lord  Holt  in  the 
case  of  Ghcmberlain  V.  Harvey, (c)  The 
case  of  Sfniih  v.  Brown  cmd  Cooper{d^  has 

(a)  The  history  of  Sommersett's  case  is  told 
in  Clarkson's  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  2nd  ed.  70.  « The  truth  is  that 
the  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot,  which  had  been 
made  pablic  and  acted  upon  by  the  planters, 
merchants,  and  others  (see  below,  p.  296  n),  was 
considered  of  high  authority,  and  scarcely 
anyone  dared  to  question  the  legality  of  it 
(slavery).  In  this  situation  Mr.  Sharp  saw  no 
means  of  help  but  in  his  own  industry,  aud  he 
determined  immediately  to  five  up  two  or  three 
years  to  the  study  of  Engliw  law,  that  he  might 
better  advance  the  cause  of  the  miserable  people. 
The  result  of  these  studies  was  the  publication 
of  a  book  in  the  year  1769,  which  he  called 
'  A  Bepresentation  of  the  Injustice  and  Dan- 
gerous Tendency  of  Tolerating  Slavery  in  Eng- 
land.' In  this  book  he  refuted  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  opinion  of  York  and  Talbot;  he 
produced  against  it  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
C^ef  Justice  Holt,  who,  many  years  before,  had 
determined  that  every  slave  coming  to  England 
became  free ;  he  attacked  and  refuted  it  again 
by  a  learned  and  laborious  inquiry  into  all  the 
principles  of  villenage.  ...  To  him  we  owe 
this  restoration  of  the  beauty  of  our  constitution, 
this  prevention  of  the  continuance  of  our  national 
disgrace."  See  also  Hoare's  Memoirs  of  Gkan- 
ville  Sharp,  37,  69. 

(fr)  Butts  V.  Penny,  2  Lev.  201.  See  Har- 
mve's  argument  in  Sommerset's  case,  20  St. 
Tr.  52. 

(c)  1  Ld.  Kaym.  146. 

(d)  2  Salk.  666.  «The  case  (^Smith  v. 
Brovm)  is  also  remarkable  as  showing  a  full 
recognition  of  slavery  as  founding  a  cause  of 
action  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice."  Cock- 
bum,  C.J.,  Beport  of  Commission  on  Fugitive 
Slaves,  XLIY.  0}mpare  Hargrave's  remarks 
on  this  case,  20  St  Tr.  54. 

V  2 
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been  mimmderBtood.  It  has  been  supposed 
to  establish  the  position  that  an  action 
may  be  maintained  here  for  the  price  of  a 
negro,  provided  the  sale  took  place  in  a 
country  where  negroes  were  saleable  by 
law.  But  that  point  was  not  decided.  The 
Court  only  hold  that  the  question  could 
not  be  agitated  unless  that  fact  was  averred 
on  the  face  of  the  declaration.  In  this 
case  the  slaves  belonged  to  the  subject  of 
a  foreign  state.  The  plaintiff,  therefore, 
must  recover  here  upon  what  is  called  the 
comitaa  inter  (xymmimitcUes ;  but  it  is  a 
maxim  that  that  cannot  prevail  in  any  case 
where  it  violates  the  law  of  our  own  coun- 
try, the  law  of  Nature,  or  the  law  of  Grod.(a) 
The  proceedings  in  our  Courts  are  founded 
upon  the  law  of  England,  and  that  law  is 
again  founded  upon  the  law  of  Nature  and 
the  revealed  law  of  God.  If  the  right 
sought  to  be  enforced  is  inconsistent  with 
either  of  these,  the  English  municipal 
Courts  cannot  recognise  it.  I  take  it  that 
that  principle  is  acknowledged  by  the  laws 
of  all  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  been 
recognised  oy  the  French  Courts  in  the 
celebrated  case(6)  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Har- 
ffra/oeinhia  argument  in  SofMmrseWs  case. 
Mr.  Justice  Blachgione  in  his  Commenta- 
ries,  vol.  1,  p.  42,  says  :— 

"  Upon  these  two  foundations,  the  law  of 
Nature  and  the  law  of  rerdation,  depend  all 
human  lawgj  that  ia  to  say,  no  human  law 
should  be  suffered  to  contradict  these." 

Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  slavery  is 
against  the  law  of  Nature  and  the  law  of 
Grod,  it  cannot  be  recognised  in  our  Courts. 
In  vol.  1,  p.  424,  the  same  writer  says  :— 

*'  The  law  of  England  abhors  and  will  not  en- 
dure the  existence  of  slavery  within  this  nation." 

And  he  afterwards  says  that — 

**  A  slave  or  negro  the  instant  he  lands  in 
England  becomes  a  free  man  ;  that  is,  the  law 
will  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  person 
and  his  property.  Yet,  with  regard  to  any 
right  which  the  master  may  have  lawfully  ac- 
quired (c)  to  the  perpetual  service  of  John  or 

(a)  Guthrie's  Transhition  of  Savigny's  Con- 
flict of  Laws,  76. 

(6)  Verdelin's  Case;  in  the  Judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Campbell  in  Dred,  Scotfs  case,  1 9  How. 
p.  496,  and  Hargrave's  argument  in  Sommeraet*8 
case,  20  St.  Tr.  63,  is  much  information  as  to 
this  point. 

(c)  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Commentaries 
the  passage  ran  thus  :  "  Yet  with  regard  to  any 
right  which  the  master  may  have  acquired,  by 
contract  or  the  like,  to  the  perpetual  service, 
fitc."  In  the  second  edition  the  passage  was  as 
follows  :  **  A  slave  or  a  negro  the  moment  he 
lands  in  Bngland  falls  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  so  far  becomes  a  free  man,  though 
the  master's  right  to  his  service  may  possibly 
continue."  Sec  as  to  these  alterations  Hoare's 
Memoirs  of  Granville  Sharp,  91w. 


Thomas,  this  will  remain  exactly  in  the  same 
state  aa  hefore.'*(a) 

And  then,  after  some  other  ohservations 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice,  he 
says : — 

**  Whatever  service  the  heathen  negro  owed 
of  right  to  his  master  by  general,  not  by  local 
taw,  the  same  (whatever  it  be)  is  he  bound  to 
render  when  brought  to  England  and  made  a 
Christian." 

Whatever  service  he  owed  by  the  local 
law  is  got  rid  of  the  moment  he  got  out  of 
the  local  limits.  Now  what  service  can 
he  owe  by  the  general  lawP  Service  to 
our  country,  service  to  our  relations  for 
the  protection  they  have  afforded  us,  and 
service  by  compact.  A  state  of  slavery 
excludes  all  possibility  of  a  right  to  service 
arising  by  either  of  these  means.  A  slave 
has  no  country,  he  is  not  reared  by  or 
for  his  parents,  or  for  his  own  benefit, 
but  for  that  of  his  master;  he  is  in- 
capable of  compact.  We  have  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Civil  Law  for  saying  that  slavery 
is  against  the  rights  of  Nature,  Inst, 
lib.  1,  tit.  3.  2.  The  Legislature  of 
this  country  has  given  judgment  upon 
the  question.  They  have  abolished  the 
trade  in  slaves,  they  have  even  bought  up 
at  a  great  price  the  right  of  other  coxm- 
tries  to  carry  it  on.  We  might,  perhaps, 
have  called  upon  them  to  abandon  the 
traffic  without  remuneration.  It  might 
have  been  glorious  thus  to  put  down  an 
usurpation  against  the  rights  of  Nature , 
but  we  had  participated  too  largely  in  the 
iniquitous  traffic  to  be  justified  in  throwing 
the  first  stone,  and  may  be  considered  as 
having  paid  this  sum  as  a  sin  offering  for 
our  transgressions.  In  Sommereett's  case 
Lord  Mansfield  observes(&) : — 

**  The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  relation,  with- 
out adopting  it  in  all  its  consequences,  is  indeed 
extreme ;  and  yet  many  of  those  consequences 
are  absolutely  contrary  to  the  municipal  law  of 
England.  We  have  no  authority  to  regulate 
the  conditions  in  which  law  shaU  operate." 

Sommersett  was  discharged.  He  might 
then  have  maintained  an  action  against 
those  who  had  detained  him ;  and,  if  that 
be  so,  how  can  any  action  be  maintained 
against  these  defendants  for  not  assisting 
in  the  detention  of  these  men  ?  The  place 
where  the  transaction  took  place  was,  with 
respect  to  this  question,  the  same  as  the 
soil  of  England.  Had  the  defendants  de- 
tained these  men  on  board  their  ships 
near  the  coast  of  England,  a  writ  of  habeas 


(a)  See  Granville  Sharp*s  criticism  of  this 
reservation  in  "A  Representation  of  the  In- 
justice and  Dangerous  Tendency  of  Tolerating 
Slavery,"  145. 

{b)  20  St.  Tr.  79. 
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corpns  would  have  set  them  at  liheriy. 
How  then  can  an  action  be  maintained 
against  these  gallant  officers  for  doing 
that  of  their  own  accord  which,  by  process 
of  law  in  a  British  Court  of  Jastice,  they 
might  have  been  compelled  to  do  P  I  have 
be&re  adverted  to  the  narrower  ground 
upon  which  this  case  might  have  been 
deoided,  bat  if  slavery  be  recognised  by 
any  law  prevailing  in  East  Florida,  the 
operation  of  that  law  is  local.    It  is  an 


anti-Christian  law,  and  one  which  violates 
the  right  of  nature,  and  therefore  onght 
not  to  be  recognised  here.  For  these 
reasons  I  am  of  opinion  that  oar  judgment 
must  be  for  the  defendants. 
Judgment  for  the  defendants. 


Matbbials  madb  USB  OF.  —  The  report  is 
taken  from  3  B.  &  C.  448,  with  the  exception  of 
Comyn's  reply,  reported  in  8  Dow.  and  ByL  701. 
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BRADLEY  against  ARTHUR 


Action  by  Colonel  Beadlet  against  Colonel  Abthua  fob  fai^se 
Impbisonment  and  Assault.    Judgment  of  Abbott,  C.J.,  Batley 

AND  HOLBOYD,  J. J.,  IN    THE  COUBT  OF  KiNG'S  BeNCH    ON  JUNE  14, 
1825,  AS  to  the  PoWEB  of  the  CbOWN  BESPBCnNG  AFPOINTHSNTS  TO 

MiLiTABY  Offices.    (Reported  in  4  B.  &  C.  292  and  6  D.  &  Ry.  413.) 

In  1814  Major  Arthur,  at  that  time  a  commissioDed  officer  on  foil  pay  as  Biajor  of  a  West 
India  Begiment,  was  duly  appointed  by  the  Govemor  of  Jamaica  to  the  civil  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Honduras.  He  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  by  the  general  officer  acting  as 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Jamaica  and  its  dependencies  to  command  in  Honduras  (which  was 
one  of  those  dependencies)  "  such  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  others  as  are  now  armed  or  may 
"  hereafter  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  settlers  of  the  bay  of  Honduras.*' 

In  1817  Major  Arthur  was  transferred  to  another  regiment,  not  stationed  in  Honduras,  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  but  he  remained  in  Honduras  and  continued  to  hold  his  appointment  there 
until  after  1820. 

In  1819  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  disbanded,  and  he  ceased  to 
hold  any  commission  in  the  regular  forces  and  came  on  half-pay. 

In  1820  Colonel  Bradley  was  serving  in  Honduras  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  full  pay  in  a  West 
India  Begiment.  Conceiving  that  Colonel  Arthur  by  the  termination  of  his  regimental  commission 
had  become  incapable  of  military  command  without  a  new  commission.  Colonel  Bradley  refused  to 
obey  Colonel  Arthur's  military  orders  and  assumed  the  command  in  Honduras  as  senior  officer. 
He  was  put  under  arrest  by  Colonel  Arthur  and  dismissed  from  the  service  by  the  Crown.  The 
arrest  was  continued  for  some  time  after  Colonel  Arthur  knew  of  the  dismissal. 

Colonel  Bradley  brought  an  action  for  damage  for  false  imprisonment. 

The  judge  directed  the  jury  that  the  arrest  was  justified,  but  left  it  to  them  to  say  whether  the 
arrest  was  continued  longer  than  it  ought  to  have  been  after  the  defendant  knew  that  the  plaintiff 
had  ceased  to  be  subject  to  military  law.  The  jury  on  this  issue  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  100/. 

On  motion  by  the  plaintiff  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  on  the  question  of  justi- 
fication, it  was  held — 

1.  Command  of  the  Army, 

By  Abbott,  CJ,, 
The  command  of  the  army  belonfls  entirely  to  the  Sovereign,  and  is  a  matter  for  his  discretion 
except  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  by  statute. 

2.  Power  of  the  Crown  to  delegate  Authorify  to  create  a  Military  Command, 

By  Abbott,  C.J.,  Bayley  and  Holroyd,  J.J., 
That  the  Crown  hieid  power  to  delegate  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Jamaica  autho- 
rity to  confer  on  the  defendant  the  military  command  in  Honduras. 

8.  Construction  of  Appointment. 

By  the  same  jud^. 
That  the  appomtment  in  the  terms  above  set  out  conferred  supreme  mih'tary  command 
over  the  regular  forces,  as  well  as  others  in  Honduras. 

4.  Continuance  of  Command  after  termination  of  Regimental  Commission, 

By  the  same  judges. 
That  the  defendant  haying  been  well  appointed  to  a  militazyVommand,  the  termination  of  his 
regimental  commission  did  not  determine  his  command,  there  bdng  nothing  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  or  Articles  of  War  to  limit  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  command,  and  it  appearing  that  its  continuance  had  been  recognised  bythe  Crown. 

By  Bayley,  J.,  and  Holroyd.  J., 

That  the  evidence  of  usage  in  the  army  as  to   the  qualifications  for   commands  was 
admissible. 

5.  Officers  on  Half  Pay. 

By  Bayley,  J., 
The  decision  in  Grant  v.  Gould,  S  H.  Bl.  69,  that  a  half-pay  officer  is  not  liable  to  a  court- 
martial,  applies  to  unemployed  half-pay  officers  only,  and  that  employed  half-^y  officers 
come  within  the  descripUon  of  "  in  pay  as  officers,"  and  therefore  are  amenable  to  a  court- 
martial. 

6.  Bules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  of  the  Army, 

The  Court  cannot  take  judicial  cognisance  of  these  rules  without  proof. 
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Trespass  for  false  imprisonment. 

[Second  connt  for  an  assault. 

First  plea,  the  general  issae.] 

Plea  tnat  defendant  was  a  oommissioned 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  King,  and  as 
snch  officer  was  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  King  and  had  the  military  com- 
mand, conduct,  care,  government,  and 
direction  of  certain  land  forces  of  tbe 
King,  then  being  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  King  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to 
wit,  at  Honduras,  in  North  America ;  and 
the  plaintiff  was  a  commissioned  officer, 
viz.,  a  maior  in  the  army  of  the  King, 
and  as  such  officer,  was  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  King,  and  serving  amongst 
the  said  land  forces  of  the  Eling  at  Hon- 
duras, and  was  under  military  orders  and 
command,  and  the  government  and  direc- 
tion of  the  defendant  as  such  officer  as 
aforesaid  at  Honduras ;  and  that  defendant 
beinff  such  officer,  and  being  so  employed, 
and  naving  such  command,  Ao.  as  afore- 
said, and  plaintiff  being  such  officer  as 
aforesaid,  and  so  emploved,  and  serving 
and  bein^  under  such  oroers,  &c.  as  afore- 
said, plaintiff,  a  little  before  the  time  in 
the  first  count  mentioned,  to  wit,  on  the 
same  day  and  year,  did,  contrary  to  his 
duty  as  such  officer,  endeavour  to  create 
and  stir  up  a  mutiny  amongst  the  forces 
of  the  King  at  Honduras,  in  breach  of 
good  order  and  military  discipline,  where- 
upon the  defendant  put  the  plaintiff  under 
arrest,  &c. 

The  third  plea,  instead  of  charging  that 
the  plaintiff  endeavoured  to  excite  mutiny, 
stated  that  he  without  anv  lawful  autho- 
rity assumed  to  himself  tne  command  of 
the  land  forces  at  Honduras. 

The  fourth  plea  stated  that  the  plaintiff 
refused  to  obey  a  certain  military  order  of 
the  defendant  as  such  officer  as  aforesaid, 
which  order  extended  to  the  plaintiff  in 
relation  to  his  duty  as  such  officer  as 
aforesaid,  and  which  order  it  was  the 
plaintiff's  duty  to  have  obeyed. 

There  were  other  pleas  which  stated  the 
defendant  to  be  his  Majesty's  commandant 
of  the  garrison  of  Honduras.(a) 

Bephcation,  de  vnjwria,  and  a  new  as- 
signment that  defendant  on  other  times 
and  on  other  occasions,  uid  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  was  lawful  or  necessary 
for  the  causes  in  the  pleas  mentioned,  to 
wit,  on  the  1st  June  1820,  and  from 
thenoe  continually  fur  a  long  time,  to  wit, 
for  nine  months  uience  following,  wrong- 
fully imprisoned  the  plaintiff  witnout  any 
lawfhl  authority,  or  any  reasonable  or 
probable  cause  whatsoever.    There  were 


(a)  There  were  altogether  twenty-four  pleas, 
most  of  them  alleging  military  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant. 


several  special  pleas  to  this  new  assign- 
ment, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 
At  the  trial  before  Abbott,  G.  J.,  at  the 
London  sittings  after  Trinity  term.  1824, 
the  following  appeared  to  be  the  facts  of 
the  case:  In  July  1814,  the  defendant, 
then  being  a  major  in  the  7th  West  India 
Regiment,  was  appointed  by  the  Dake  of 
Manchester,  the  then  governor  of  Jamaica, 
his  Mi^esty*s  superintendent  of  the  British 
settlement  at  Honduras,  and  was  directed 
by  that  appointment  to  take  under  his 
care  the  interest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
there(a) ;  and  about  the  same  time  ho 
received  f^om  General  FuUer,  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  and  its  dependencies  (Honduras 
being  one  of  those  dependencies),  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  words  following : — 

*'  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  you,  the 
said  George  Arthur,  to  command  such  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  as  are  now  armed,  or  may 
hereafter  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  settlers  of 

(a)  In  '*  Papers  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  Major  Arthur  as  commandant  at  Honduras, 
1814,"  ordered  to  be  printed,  12  Dec.  1826, 
is  the  text  of  his  appointment  by  the  Duke  of 
Manchester.    It  is  as  follows: 

**  By  his  Grace  the  most  noble  William  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Captain-Creneral  and  GrOYemor- 
in-Chief  of  tbis  his  Majesty's  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  tbe  territories  thereon  depending  in  America, 
Chancellor  and  Vice-Admiral  of  tbe  same. 

To  Gteorge  Arthur,  Esquire,  Major  in  bis 
Majesty's  7tb  West  Indian  Regiment. 

By  Tirtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me 
derired  from  bis  most  excellent  Majesty  Greorge 
the  Third,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  and  of  Jamaica,  Lord 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  and  reposing  especial 
trust  in  your  experienoe,  courage,  fidelity,  and 
discretion,  I  have  constituted  and  appointed, 
and  by  these  presents  do  constitute  and  appoint 
you,  the  said  George  Arthur,  to  be  bis  Majesty's 
superintendent  of  the  British  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Honduras ;  you  are  therdfore,  as  such 
superintendent,  to  take  under  your  charge  and 
care  the  interest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  there 
residing,  and  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to 
prevent  any  cause  of  misunderstanding  or  dis- 
agreement between  bis  Majesty's  subjects  and 
those  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  inhabiting  that 
neighbourhood ;  at  the  same  time  observing  and 
following  all  such  orders  and  instructions  as 
you  shaU  from  time  to  time  receire  from  bis 
Migesty,  myself,  or  the  Gk>vemor,  Lieotenant- 
Grovemor,  or  the  person  executing  for  tbe  time 
being  tbe  functions  of  governor  of  tbis  island, 
according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  you. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms,  at  San 
Jago  de  la  Ve^  the  7th  day  of  July,  in  the 
54tb  year  of  bis  Majesty's  reign.  Anno  Domini 
1814. 

(Signed)        MAHOHBfiTBB. 

By  bis  Grace's  command, 
(Signed)    W.  Bullock,  Seer." 
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the  bay  of  Honduras,  you  are  therefore,  as  com- 
mandant, to  take  upon  you  the  care  and  charge 
accordingly."(a) 

After  the  defendant  received  these 
appointments,  he  took  upon  himself  these 
omces,  and  acted  as  the  military  comman- 
dant at  Honduras,  and  issned  aU  orders  as 
snch  until  he  quitted  the  settlement  in 
1822. 

In  1817,  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  York  Chasseurs.  Thaii  regiment 
was  disbanded  in  1819,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August  in  that  year  the  defendant  knew 
that  they  were  so  disbanded.  He  con- 
tinued, howeyer,  to  act  as  military  com- 
mandant at  Honduras. 

The  plaintiff,  in  March  1820,  was  at 
Honduras,  and  at  that  time  had  been 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant'  colonel 
in  the  2nd  West  India  Begiment,  and  was 
on  full  pay,  and  thinking  that  the  defen- 
dant, in  consequence  of  the  disbanding  of 
the  York  Chasseurs,  had  become  incapable 
of  holding  any  military  command,  and 
that  the  right,  therefore,  to  command  the 
troops  deyolyed  upon  him,  as  the  officer 
next  in  rank,  the  plaintiff  refiised  to 
obey  an  order  issued  by  the  defendant,  for 

(a)  The  following  is  a  isopyofthe  appoint- 
ment of  Major  Arthur  by  Lieat.-General  Fuller: 

"  Bv  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General 
Francis  Fuller,  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  his 
Migesty's  island  of  Jamaica  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

To  Major  George  Arthur,  greeting: 

By  yirtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me 
derired  from  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince 
Begent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty,  and  reposing  especial  trust  and  conti- 
dence  in  your  experience,  courage,  fidelity,  and 
good  conduct,  I  have  constituted  and  appointed, 
and  by  these  presents  do  constitute  and  appoint 
you  the  said  George  Arthur  to  command  such 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  and  others,  as  are  now 
armed,  or  may  hereafter  arm  for  the  defence  of 
the  settlers  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

You  are,  therefore,  as  commandant,  to  take 
upon  you  the  care  and  charge  accordingly,  and 
you  will  follow  and  obey  all  such  orders  and 
directions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time  receive 
from  his  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  Begent,  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  myself, 
or  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  for  the  time  being, 
according  to  the  trust  hereby  reposed  in  you. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  arms,  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  the  8th  day  of  July  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign.  Anno  Domini, 
1818. 

(Signed)    F.  Fcllbs,  Lt.-Gen., 

Commander  of  the  Forces. 

By  his  Excellency*8  command, 
(Signed)    H.  B.  Hall,  Mil.  Sec." 

See  Parliamentary  Papers  as  to  Honduras, 
July  10,  1885,  and  Hansard,  May  11,  1836, 
p.  IIOS. 


convening  a  general  meeting  of  the  offi- 
cers at  Hundnras,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
28rd  of  May  1820,  and  issued  a  oonnter 
order  oonyening  the  officers  at  his,  the 
plaintiff's  quarters,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
same  day. 

By  an  order  issued  hy  the  defbndant, 
the  plaintiff  iras  put  under  arrest  for  hay- 
ing refused  to  attend  at  the  Gk)yemment 
house  on  the  2drd  of  May,  and  for  haying 
presumed  without  any  authority  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  troops,  and  as  such, 
to  issue  garrison  orders. 

It  appeared  further  by  the  evidence  of 
Sir  Hewry  TorrefM,  Sir  Herheri  2\iy2or,(a) 

(a)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
shorthand  notes  of  the  examination  of  Sir  Henry 
Torrens,  A^utant-General :  — 

Attorney  General  {Copley)  for  the  defendaot: 
We  have  it  in  evidence  that  Colonel  Arthur 
was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  York  Chasseurs, 
and  in  command  of  Honduras ;  would  the  re- 
duction of  that  regiment  and  his  heing  put  upon 
half  pay  afEect  his  military  eoounand  as  com- 
mander of  that  station  ?^-Ceitainly  not. 

Brougham  (for  the  plaintiff) :  That  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law  ;  but,  if  you  wish  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, admit  that  he  was  upon  half  pay,  and  that 
he  knew  of  it. 

Attorney  General:  That  was  not  the  facL 

Gumey :  Certainly  not. 

Brougham :  You  say  that  his  heing  on  half 
pay  would  not  afiect  his  military  command.  Do 
you  mean  that  a  person  whose  rank  in  the  anny 
was  derived  from  his  being  a  half-pay  officer  of 
a  certain  regiment  continues  to  have  rank  in  the 
army  after  the  regiment  is  disbanded  ?—  Cer- 
tiinly,  if  he  held  a  general  military  command. 

Would  his  rank  in  that  regiment  be  at  an 
end  ? — Yes ;  his  rank  in  that  regiment  would. 

Suppose  he  had  no  rank  before  his  disband- 
ment,  except  as  an  officer  of  that  regiment, 
would,  or  not 

Abbott,  C  J*. :  You  are  putting  a  question 
which  does  not  quite  accord  with  what  the  wit- 
ness has  said,  because  1  should  infer  that  the 
command  of  the  settlement  was  not  dependent 
upon  the  regiment.  Put  the  question  first,  or 
otherwise  the  question  does  not  apply  itself, 

Brougham :  Suppose  he  had  no  other  com- 
mission in  the  army  except  as  Heutenant-colonel 
of  a  certain  regiment,  and  the  regiment  were 
disbanded,  would  he,  after  the  disbandment, 
hold  any  commission  in  the  army  ?^No  com- 
mission m  the  army  probably. 

Would  he  be  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  ? 
— I  beg  to  qualify  my  answer.  I  should  say 
that  he  had  no  further  command  in  the  army 
than  so  far  as  acting  under  the  general  command 
gave  him  authority. 

Then,  if  he  had  another  oomnussion  of  a 
military  nature,  the  disbandment  of  the  regi- 
ment would  take  away  the  one  commission,  but 
not  the  other  ? — Certainly.  It  would  take  away 
the  one  but  not  the  other,  because  a  great  part 
of  the  general  officers  are  on  half  pay  when 
they  exercise  their  authority  from  Uieii  staff 
appointments. 
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and  other  military  men,  that  according 
to  their  understanding,  when  an  officer 
holds  a  commission  in  a  regiment,  and  has 
also  a  military  command  in  a  settlement, 

Then  jou  mean  that  they  continue  to  have 
military  rank  after  the  disbandment,  not  because 
they  hold  a  commission  in  the  disbanded  regi- 
ment, bat  because  they  hold  another  stafi  com- 
mission independent  of  that  ? — ^ecisely  so. 

They  are  not  commissions,  but  appointments  ? 
—Yes. 

Which  a  person  may  have  independent  of  his 
rank  in  the  regiment  ? — Yes. 

Attorney  General:  Had  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Arthur  an  appointment  to  this  command  ? — Yes, 
in  Tirtue  of  his  situation  as  superintendent  of 
Honduras. 

An  appointment  to  a  military  command  ? 

Brougham:  How  had  he  the  appointment? 
Was  it  in  writing  ? — There  had  been  an  order 
issued  that  the  superintendent  for  nome  years 

What  is  that  order  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  the  order.    I  can  give  evidence  as  to  it. 

It  is  in  writing  ? — Yes,  the  authority. 

Abbott,  CJ.  :  It  is  in  virtue  of  his  office  of 
superintendent  ?  That  gave  him  that  authority  ? 
— Certainly ;  he  had  not  such  an  order.  If  you 
will  not  allow  me  to  say  so  I  cannot  help  it.  I 
eannot  explain  the  matter. 

Abbott,  C.J.  :  We  are  inquiring  into  mili- 
taiy  rank  and  a  mititary  appointment.  Sir 
Henry  Torrens  says  that  the  office  of  super- 
intendent carries  with  it  a  staff  appointment  in 
Tirtue  of  some  general  order,  not  a  particular 
order  relating  to  this  individuad. 

Brougham  :  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say 
M>.  We  have  no  evidence  of  his  being  super- 
intendent of  Honduras. 

Abbott,  C.J.  :  He  acts  in  that  character. 

Gumey :  Lieutenant  Redman  (plaintiff's  first 
witness)  proves  that 

Abbott,  C.J. :  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Brougham :  Was  it  a  general  order  to  which 
you  refer? — Yes,  and  in  consecjuence  of  the 
order  of  the  officer  commanding  m  Jamaica — ^I 
wish  to  tell  Mr.  Brougham  the  authority  under 
which  he  acted — that  the  authority  was  issued 
by  the  local  commander  in  consequence  of  orders 
he  had  received  that  the  superintendent  in  Hon- 
duras should  command  the  troops  for  the  time 
being. 

Brougham :  Both  of  which  orders  are  in 
writing  ?-*Yes,  firom  General  Fuller ,  who  was 
eommander  of  the  forces  at  the  station. 

Attorney  General :  After  he  ceased  to  be  on 
fiill  pay  did  he  continue  to  act  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  colony  ? — Tes. 

He  continued  to  act  as  such  ? — ^Yes. 

Till  he  was  removed  from  Honduras  entirely  ? 


Abbott,  C.J. :  And  recognised  by  the  autho- 
rities at  home  ? — ^Yes. 

Brougham :  That  recognition  was  not  in 
writing? 

Abbott,  CJ.  :  No,  the  books  themselves 
show  that.  All  I  have  got  down  is  that  the 
reduetion  of  the  regiment  would  not  affect  the 
defendant's  mihtary  command  of  the  settlement. 
If  a  persoD  holds  a  general  command  his  rank 


the  latter  is  not  affected  by  the  disbanding 
of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  bnt 
that  the  general  military  command  con- 
tinues after  the  regiment  is  disbanded, 

continues,  though  probably  he  may  have  no 
commission  in  the  army  beyond  the  authority 
that  gave  him  the  military  appointment.  The 
staff  appointment  would  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disbandment  of  the  regiment,  if  he  was 
recognised  at  home  as  the  commander  of  the 
colony,  until  he  was  removed. 

Sir  Herbert  Tayhr,  Military  Secretary  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Commander  in-Chief. 

Gumey :  You  have  heard  read  the  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Arthur  as  commandant  of 
Honduras ;  from  your  knowledge  and  experience 
as  a  military  man,  I  beg  to  ask  whether  that 
appointment  of  Colonel  Arthur  was  vacated  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  York  Chasseurs  being 
disbanded  ? — Certainly  not 

Could  Colonel  Arthur  have  relinquished  the 
command  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  was  sig- 
nified to  him  or  the  proper  authorities  ? — I 
apprehend  he  could  not,  it  having  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  Msgesty  or  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Cross-examined  by  Brougham. 

Could  General  Fuller  have  conferred  a  mili- 
lary  command  upon  a  person  who  had  never 
been  in  the  army  ? — ^No. 

Could  he  upon  a  person  not  amenable  to  a 
court-martial? — ^If  that  person  held  military 
rank,  he  might. 

Then  we  come  to  the  question,  what  is  hold- 
ing military  rank.  Is  a  half-pay  officer  liable  to 
a  court  martial  ? — Not  unless  he  holds  a  brevet 
commission. 

And  a  brevet  commission  can  only  be  given 
by  the  Crown  ? — ^Yes. 

When  a  person  who  has  no  other  commission 
but  his  regimental  commission  comes  on  half 
pay  he  ceases  to  be  in  the  army  ? — He  ceases  to 
have  a  commission  in  the  army. 

Or  to  be  a  military  person  ? — No ;  he  does 
not  cease  to  be  a  military  person. 

But  not  amenable  to  a  court-martial  ? — No. 

Is  he  liable  to  be  called  out? — ^Yes,  he  is 
liable  to  be  called  out. 

Do  you  know  it  has  been  decided  the  other 
way  ? — We  have  not  yet  heard  that. 

Re-examined  by  Gumey. 

A  person  on  half  pay  holds  military  rank  ? — 
Yes. 

And  may  receive  a  staff  appointment  ? — ^Yes. 
Supposing  an  officer  on  half  pay  had  been  re- 
siding at  Jamaica,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  there  had  thought  fit  to  send  him 
to  Honduras  to  assume  the  command,  he  might 
have  done  so,  subject,  of  course,  to  his  Biajesty's 
approval. 

Brougham :  In  that  case  would  he  not  have 
been  subject  to  martial  law  ? — Yes,  from  his 
miUUiy  appointmept. 

That  is  ;f  our  opinion  ? — ^Yes,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  vested  with  mihtary  authority,  for  which  he  is 
responsible. 
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with  the  King^B  troops;  and  it  proceeds 
npon  the  supposition,  of  course,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  snch  provision. 
It  states  that  difficulties  had  arisen  from 
the  want  of  it,  and  therefore  makes  it  the 
regulation,  but  yet  confines  it  to  one 
particular  colony  ;  it  says : — 

**  Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  regulations 
which  we  were  pleased  to  mi&e  for  settling  the 
rank  of  proTisional  general  and  field  officers  in 
North  America," 


(confining  itself  to  that  settlement,) 

"difficulties  have  arisen  with  regard  to  the 
rank  of  the  said  officers,  when  acting  in  conjunc- 
tion with  oar  regular  forces ;  and  we  being 
willing  to  give  due  encouragement  to  officers 
serving  in  our  provincial  troops,  it  is  our  will 
and  pleasure  that,  for  the  future  all  general 
officers  and  colonels  serving  by  commission  from 
any  of  the  governors,  heutenant  or  deputy- 
^vemors,  or  presidents  of  the  council,  for  the 
tune  being  of  our  provinces  and  colonies  in 
North  America,  shall,  on  all  detachments,  courts- 
martial,  or  other  duty  wherein  they  may  be 
employed  in  conjunction  with  our  regular  forces, 
take  rank  next  after  all  colonels  serving  by 
conunissions  signed  by  xxs."(a) 

Here,  then,  my  Lords,  as  the  oase  will 
appear,  difficulties  had  arisen  from  that 
power  not  having  been  given,  and  the 
power  of  exercising  it  is  to  be  in  that  way 
alone  which  the  statute  recognises,  namely, 
bv  making  it  an  Article  of  War,  for  the 
Mutiny  Act  only  allows  the  Grown  to  make 
such  regulations  as  shall  be  made  Articles 
of  War— only  those  that  are  so  inserted. 

Batlet,  J. :  Is  not  a  military  comman- 
der of  a  settlement  abroad  in  his  character 
of  military  commander  liable  to  a  court- 
martial  under  the  Mutiny  Act  P 

Brougham :  A  military  oommander,  my 
Lord,  of  a  settlement  abroad,  is  liable  oer« 
tainly  to  a  court-martial,  if  he  were  duly 
authorised  as  such,  he  being  before  a 
military  man ;  if  he  has  a  commission, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Suppose,  my  Lords, 
the  Duke  of  ManeheHer  had  granted  a 
commission  of  civil  superintendent  to  A,  B, 
in  Honduras,  that  person  would  not 
have  been  amenable  to  martial  law  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appointment,  unless  he 
had  been  previously  a  military  man. 

Batlbt,  J. :  But  suppose  that  a  person, 
being  a  oolonel  in  full  pay,  had  b}r  virtue 
of  his  appointment,  which  was  civil  only, 
a  milituy  command,  would  he  not,  in  that 
character,  have  been  amenable  to  a  court- 
martial  for  an  abuse  of  that  oommand  P 

Br<mgh(vin :  So  long  as  he  continued  a 
military  man,  he  being  so  duly  appointed 
by  the  drown,  from  whom  alone  the  power 
could    flow,    he  would  be    amenable   to 

(a)  The  above  is  extracted  from  the  Articles 
of  War,  1765.  They  are  reprinted  in  Win- 
throp's  Military  Law,  8,  Appendix  VII. 


martial  law,  but  not  more  so  because  of 
his  holding  both  situations,  or  because  he 
heldthis  civil  appointment ;  upon  the  ces« 
sor  of  the  military  character  he  would  not 
be  more  the  subject  of  the  martial  law 
because    he    held    that    appointment.    I 
should  submit  that  he  would  be  liable  to 
martial  law,   not  in  respect  of  the  civil 
authority  with  which  he  was  clothed,  but 
by  virtue  of  the  military  authority  with 
which  the  King's  commission  clothed  him, 
and  that  the  other  appointment  coupled 
with  it  would  not  make  him  more  liable  to 
martial  law.    The  Duke  of  Manchester's 
commission,  my  Lords,  is  to  this  effect: 
To  be  his  Majesty's  superintendent  of  tlie 
British  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras, and,  therefore,  as  such  superinten- 
dent, to  take  under  his  charge  and  care 
such  of  his  Majesty's  forces  as  are  there 
residing,  and  so  forth — ^being  a  command 
entirelv  confined  to  civil  purposes;  and, 
so  far  from  rel^in£^  upon  that  commission, 
my  learned  friend  immediately  produced. 
Gleneral  FuUer's  commission,  knowing  this 
could  not  avail  him  one  instant.    Now, 
the  other  Articles  of  War,  my  Lord,  which 
state  the  rank  of  persons  in  the  Army, 
furnish    another  exception  with  respect 
to  military  rank  not  derived  from   the 
Grown,  and  that  well  known  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  East  India  Company.    They 
are  reoognised  by  law,  by  the  Mutiny  Act, 
as  well  as  recognised  hj  the  Articles  of 
War;   any   authority   given  to  them  to 
oommand  the  King's  subjects,  they  have 
not  qud  officers  of  the  East  India  Company, 
but   as    having    commissions   from    the 
Crown,  or   bein^   so   authorised  by  the 
King's    commission,    which  in  point   of 
fact,  they  do  hold  with  the  East  India 
Compwy's    commisdon ;   they  are    only 
authorised  to  hold  it  by  the  insertion  in  ' 
the  Mutiny  Aot,  and  the  Articles  of  War 
being  incorporated  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and 
forming  uart  of  it ;  for  no  other  authority 
could  make,  for  instance,  A,  B.  tk  military 
man  without  a  commission.    Without  that 
authority   they  could  not  command  the 
King's  subjects. 

Abbott,  C.J. :   I  believe,  Mr.  Attorney 

Generdl,{a)  you  were  for  the  defendant  in 

this  case  P 

Attorney  Oen&ral :  Tes,  my  Lord,  I  was. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  Could  not  those  facts  be 

brought  before  us  in  a  special  case  P 

Attorney  General:  Certainly,  if  your 
Lordship  should  so  wish  it. 

Batlet,  J. :  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware 
that  my  brother  Littledale  cannot  take  any 
share  in  this  discuBsion.(&) 

Attorney  General :  Will  your  Lordship 
allow  us  till  to-morrow  morning  to  con- 
sider of  it  P 


(a)  Sir  J.  8.  Copley.     (6)  See  below,  p.  206. 
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Abbott,  G.J. :  By  all  means.  Mr. 
Brougham^a  present  argament,  if  he  can 
prevail,  goes  to  this'  extent,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  never  well  placed  in  military 
command. 

Brcmghcmn:  He  was  well  placed,  my 
Lord,  till  he  ceased  being  a  military  man. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  He  was  not  well  placed 
if  yom*  argament  is  right. 

Brougham :  So  long  as  he  held  his  com- 
mission he  was  senior  regimental  officer. 
He  never  pretended  to  hold  his  command 
in  any  otner  respect,  except  as  senior 
military  officer.  He  was  senior  lien  te- 
nant-colonel to  Colonel  Bradley.  There 
was  no  donbt  abont  it  so  long  as  he  held 
that  rank. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
so,  bnt  the  Attorney  General  will  consider 
whether  it  shall  be  pnt  into  a  special  case. 

Batlet,  J. :  Your  argument  will  be  this, 
that  he  was  superintendent  of  the  colony 
with  a  military  commander  over  him. 

Brougham :  No,  my  Lord ;  that  he  was 
appointed  superintendent,  having  at  the 
time  military  rank;  bnt  after  that  regi- 
mental rank  ceased  he  then  ceased  to  oe 
superintendent  with  superior  military  rank. 
He  was  superintendent  with  an  inferior 
rank,  or  rather  had  no  rank  at  all. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  Then  if  he  ceased  to  have 
the  command  of  the  forces  the  conseqaence 
must  be  that  he  would  be  governor  of  the 
Colony  without  having  the  command. 

Brougham :  We  say  that  Colonel  Bradley 
was  the  commander  of  the  garrison  there 
after  Colonel  Arthur's  regimental  or  mili- 
tary rank  ceased. 

.Abbott,  C.J. :  That  Colonel  Bradley  was 
the  commander  of  the  King's  forces. 

Brotbgha/m:  The  commander  of  the 
King's  forces,  mvLord. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  xou  will  consider  of  it, 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  if  you  please,  and 
give  us  an  answer  to-morrow  morning. 

Attorney  General:  If  your  Lordship 
pleases. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  If  there  is  no  answer  grven 
to-morrow  of  your  consent,  Mr.  Brougham 
will  proceed  with  his  argument. 

November  12,  1824.— Abbott,  C.J. :  Are 
you  prepared,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  to 
state  whether  in  the  case  of  Bradley  v. 
Arthur  you  will  consent  to  a  special  case  P 

Attorney  General :  Really,  my  Lord,  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  I  must  say  that 
I  feel  disinclined  to  a  special  case  for 
many  reasons. 

Abbott,  C  J. :  Yevj  well,  then,  we  must 
hear  Mr.  Brougham  further  upon  it. 

Brougham :  1  wish,  my  Lords,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  Court,  and  to  meet  the  observa- 
tions thrown  out  by  one  of  your  Lordships 
to  state  what  we  dibtinctly  admit  on  the 


part  of  the  plaintiff.  We  admit,  in  the 
first  place,  that  without  any  regard  to  the 
civil  and  military  condition  of  any  person, 
the  Crown  may  by  a  commission,  indepen- 
dent of  regimental  rank,  convey  not  merely 
a  civil,  but  a  military  superintendence  of 
any  settlement,  and  may  make  a  person 
without  any  regard  to  his  previous  capacity 
to  receive  military  rank — ^may  by  the  mere 
conferring  that  appointment  pnt  him  in 
the  possession  of  a  military  commission. 
Consequently  that  any  person  having  from 
the  Crown  a  military  commission  while 
ho  was  in  full  pay,  would,  though  he 
should  cease  to  be  on  full  pay,  and  regard- 
ing only  his  regimental  rank,  always  con- 
tinue to  be  a  military  officer,  as  if  he  had 
it,  he  beinff  authorised  by  the  Crown  so  to 
be.  We  also  admit  that  the  civil  super- 
intendent, he  being  a  civil  governor,  com- 
petently appointed,  whether  by  the  Crown, 
or  by  any  subordinate  person  in  authority, 
such  as  the  Governor,  in  this  case,  of 
Jamaica,  to  which  Honduras  is  an  append- 
age, may  have  a  certain  military  superin- 
tendence, but  it  is  of  this  description :  it 
is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  a  politicaJUmilitary 
superintendence.  He  may  order  the  troops 
to  oe  moved  to  one  part  or  another  of  tne 
colony ;  he  may  direct  certain  operations 
of  a  military  nature  by  general  orders 
for  the  defence  of  the  settlement ;  he  may 
be  a  party  to  the  adoption  of  certain 
measures  of  a  military  description.  But  he 
must  do  these  acts  as  a  civil  governor, 
either  in  concert  with,  or,  I  will  agree,  by 
issuing  his  directions  to,  the  military  com- 
mander-in-chief. He  conmiunicates  with 
the  troops  through  their  recognised  chief 
or  head,  the  military  commander-in-chief. 
It  will  not  follow  from  the  entire  admis- 
sion of  the  doctrine  I  am  maintaining  to 
the  Court  that  a  governor  of  a  colony  will 
have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  colony,  or  even  with  offensive 
operations  which  it  may  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  cany  on,  but  he  must  interfere 
as  a  civil  governor  by  communication  with 
him  who  is  the  military  commander  of  the 
troops,  and  that  officer  mnst  exercise  the 
authority  while  he  is  over  the  troops.  But 
we  deny  that  any  governor  would  have  the 
power  to  do  military  acts ;  to  muster  the 
forces,  to  take  upon  himself  the  command  of 
any  detachment,  to  issue  his  commajids  to 
the  soldiers,  to  call  courts-martial,  to  order 
punishments,  or  bring  to  trial  any  of  the 
troops,  or  discipline  uiem  in  any  way.  He 
would  have  no  right  in  any  way  to  do 
these  things,  which  belong  to  military 
officers ;  he  would  be  no  commandant  of 
the  garrison,  bnt  only  a  civil  governor, 
aathorised  to  communicate  with  the  milil 
tary  commander,  and  that  military  officer 
to  receive  his  instructions. 
Now  80  indeed,  my  Lords,  it  was,  in  fact, 
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in  the  very  Settlement  in  (jaestion  in  all 
times.  The  very  first  superintendent  (it  is 
a  mere  matter  of  history,  I  do  not  refer 
to  it,  therefore,  as  evidence  in  the  case, 
bat  as  a  matter  of  history),  the  very  first 
superintendent  or  goyemor  was  b^  the 
commission  expressly  called  a  oiyiUan. 
He  was  a  civil  officer.  There  was  there 
an  officer  commanding  the  forces  who  was 
connected  by  the  relation  I  have  sketched 
with  the  civil  governor,  and  the  greater 
number  of  superintendents  of  this  settle- 
ment have  not  been  military  officers,  but 
merely  officers  in  a  civil  capacity.  So  it 
was  in  the  case  of  this  very  Colonel  Arihwr, 
though  he,  it  appeared,  was  both  a  civil 
and  a  military  person.  But  that  military 
rank  being  an  inferior  one  at  one  period 
of  time  to  the  military  rank  of  another 
officer  who  was  in  the  colony  though  he 
(Colonel  Arik'wr)  acted  as  civil  governor, 
naving  a  commission  as  superintendent, 
yet  he  was  an  inferior  officer  in  point  of 
rank  to  Colonel  Smith ,  a  garrison  officer, 
who  was  there.  .  And  Colonel  Smith  beiuff 
a  superior  officer,  of  consequence  Colonel 
Arthwr,  though  governor,  did  not  command 
the  troops.    Colonel  Sm/ith  was  succeeded 

S'  a  Major  Massey,  who  happened  to  be 
ere  next  in  rank  at  the  time.  For  even 
upon  the  resignation  of  Colonel  Smith,  the 
military  command  did  not  come  to  Colonel 
Arthwr,  though  he  was  an  officer,  but  to 
Major  Maeeey  who  happeoed  to  have  an 
higher  rank ;  though  Colonel  Arthur  was 
civil  superintendent,  yet  Major  Maasey  took 
the  military  command  for  five  months.(a) 

Abbott,  C.J. :  My  difficulty  is  how  we 
can  take  l^ese  facts  into  our  consideration, 
being  mere  facts  presented  to  us  by  the 
learned  counsel,  and  not  proved  at  the 
trial. 

Brougham:  I  think,  my  Lord>  Colonel 
Smith*8  case  was  alluded  to — ^notthe  other, 
certainly. 

Attorney  General :  I  think  not. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  Do  you  recollect  in  what 
part  of  the  case  it  was  alluded  to  P 

Biwigham :  I  rather  think,  my  Lord,  in 
the  depositions.(b)  I  might  recall  this  to 
the  knowledge  of  your  Lordship  as  matter 
of  history,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that 
A.B.  was  governor  of  such  a  settlement  at 
a  certain  time.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  O.D.  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  at  a  certain  time. 

Batlbt,  J. :  Every  fact,  Mr.  Brougham, 
is  matter  of  history. 

Brougham  :  I   only  wish  to  illustrate' 


(a)  "This  is  not  accurate  ;  Major  Massey 
was  not  commander."  Memorandum  by  Sir 
Herbert  Taylor. 

(6)  Part  of  the  evidence  at  the  trial  consisted 
of  answers  to  interrogatories  by  witnesses 
residing  abroad. 


the  position  I  am  laying  down  as  to  the 
bounds  of  this  civil  and  military  authority, 
and  this  illustration  I  take  from  this  very 
settlement  in  question,  in  which  these 
vei^  identical  parties  were  interested,  and 
which  I  think  Dears  immediately  upon  the 
case. 

Now,  with  these  observations,  my  Lord» 
for  they  are  no  qualifications  of  the  rule  I 
▼entored  to  lay  down,  I  b^  to  remind 
^our  Lordships  of  the  point  I  am  attempt- 
mg  to  support  and  which  is  this :  that  no 
person  not  subject  himself  to  martial  law ; 
that  no  pOTSon  who  cannot  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial ;  that  no  person^  who,  if  he 
commit  military  offences,  cannot  be 
brought  to  trial  in  the  only  way  in  which 
militory  offences  are  cognizable,  namely, 
by  a  military  tribunal,  can  hold  command 
over  the  King's  troops ;  and  that  the  com- 
mission only  makes  him  a  civil  superin- 
tendent, and  gives  him  no  military 
authority  whatever.  I  may  remind  your 
Lordships  that  the  question  is  not  here, 
whether,  if  Colonel  Bradley  had  submitted 
to  the  authority  contended  from  the  other 
side,  and  abstained  doing  anything  him- 
self or  not,  he  could  be  tried.  If  Colonel 
Bradley  was  r^ht,  if  he  was  reallv  the 
commanding  officer,  then  Colonel  Arthur 
was  under  nim.  And  it  wae  not  at  his 
option  to  obey  Colonel  Arthur;  it  was  not 
at  his  option  to  take  the  command,  for  he 
was  punishable  himself  if  he  did  not.  He 
would  have  committed  a  military  offence, 
not  only  in  obeying  Colbnel  ArijCur,  but  in 
not  takmg  the  command.  He  would  have 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  military  regula- 
tion a  he  had  laid  by  and  it  had  turned 
out  that  he  was  acting  under  one  who  was 
his  inferior  officer,  lust  as  much  as  he 
would  be  punishable  if  he  had  acted  con- 
trary to  the  Articles  of  War,  or  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  if  he  had 
obeyed  a  person  not  a  soldier,  which, 
according  to  our  argument,  is  this  very 
case. 

Now,  if  your  Lordships  will  give  me 
leave  to  show,  first,  how  this  proposition 
is  made  out,  that  in  order  to  give  a  per- 
sonal militaiy  command 

Batlby,  J. :  When  Colonel  Arthur  was 
on  full  pav  you  admit  he  was  the  superior 
officer,  independent  of  being  civil  super- 
intendent P  . 

Brougham :  No  doubt  of  it,  my  Lord,  and 
our  argument  is  that  he  had  his  command 
onl;^  of  Colonel  Bradley,  as  being  his 
senior  officer  at  that  time ;  that  his  com- 
mission of  civil  superintendent  was  inde- 
Sendent  of  his  military  rank  altogether, 
[y  Lord,  our  ground  upon  which  I  mainly 
place  this  case  is  that  no  person  can  com- 
mand troops  who  is  not  amenable  himself 
to  military  law.  Observe  only  the  oon- 
sequence  of  a  person  having  the  command 
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of  troopR,  and  intermeddling  with  mili- 
tary matteis,  who  is  not  himself  sabject 
to  that  jurisdiction.  Yonr  Lordships 
know  there  are  some  offences  which  may 
be  committed  by  a  person  in  a  miMtan^ 
capacity  which  are  cognizable  by  the  civil 
aa  well  as  the  military  law.  Bat  there 
are  some  which  are  not  so,  bnt  which  are 
only  cognizable  by  a  military  tribtmal. 
If  a  person,  therefore,  not  a  military  man, 
takes  npon  himself  the  command  of  troops 
and  commits  any  offence  of  the  former 
description,  which  may  be  eqnall^  cog- 
nizable by  a  ciyil  or  a  military  tnbnnal, 
perhaps  no  great  harm  is  done.  But  it  is 
most  probable  that  questions  may  arise  as 
to  offences  of  the  latter  description,  which 
are  not  cognizable  b^  the  cml  law,  bat 
only  by  a  conrt-martial.  Now,  my  Lord, 
if  a  person  who  is  not  answerable  or  cogni- 
zable to  a  conrt-martial  takes  upon  him  to 
command  troops  he  may  commit  all  those 
offences  which  are  not  ciyiU;^  cognizable, 
bnt  only  military,  and  commit  them  with 
perfect  impnnity.  Consequently  it  has 
nerer  been  denied  that  these  two  matters 
are  co-extensive,  and  the  one  is  the  limit  of 
tiie  other — ^namely,  &e  being  amenable 
to  a  conrt-martial,  the  being  liable  to  a 
conrt-martial,  and  being  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  milifcary  command.  If  a  civil  go- 
Temor  issues  orders  improperly  to  the 
commander-in-chief — for  this  is  an  obser- 
vation that  arises  from  mj  former  pro- 
position, and  in  connexion  with  my  present 
argument — ^issues  orders  to  the  military 
commander,  and  gives  him  directions 
which  he  is  bound  to  obey,  and  any  offence 
be  committed  by  the  governor  in  so  di- 
recting the  military  officer,  he,  I  agree, 
is  not  triable  by  a  court-martial.  But  the 
remedy  in  the  case  of  a  civil  governor 
who  so  acts  is  by  being  proceeded 
against  for  the  breach  of  his  duty.  The 
parties,  your  Lordships  know,  are  not 
remediless.  He  is  liable,  either  to  the 
King  in  Council  or  in  Parliament,  by  im- 
pediment. Bnt  if  a  soldier  in  the  exer^ 
cise  of  his  military  capacity  shall  commit 
a  military  offence,  the  law  has  provided 
for  his  nunishment,  and  it  is  upon  the 
basis  of  uiese  regulations  that  the  law  of 
this  land  allows  of  the  Government  keep- 
ing up  a  standing  army,  namely,  by  the 
infliction  of  those  penalties  which  the  law 
enacts,  and  whioh  are  to  be  determined 
and  carried  into  effect  hj  a  court-martial. 
Now,  if  your  Lordships  will  suffer  me 
to  go  through  one  or  two  cases  of  com- 
missions issued  hj  subjects,  and  not  by 
the  Crown,  to  military  persons,  you  vnll 
see  at  once  how  completely  those  cases 
prove  the  argument  we  contend  for.  And, 
nrst,  I  will  take  the  East  India  Company. 
That  company  has  been  for  a  long  time  m 
the  custom  of  employing  large  bodies  of 


forces,  and  of  appointing  officers  over 
them,  which  they  called  commissioned 
officers.  So  they  are  pleased  to  call  them. 
But  so  does  not  the  law  call  them,  for 
your  Lordship  will  find  that  in  the  first 
of  the  Acts,  which  may  be  called  the 
Mutiny  Act,  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  authorises  the  constitution  of  At* 
tieles  of  War  and  the  punishment  of 
offences,  27  Geo.  2.  c.  9.,  the  word  commis- 
sion is  carefully  avoided.  It  ii  stated  that— 

"  Whereas  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  Eugland,  trading  to  the  East,  areTpossessed 
of  several  principal  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  several  settlements  or  fitctories 
subordinate  to  such  principal  settlements,  and 
are  also  possessed  of  the  island  of  Saint  Helena, 
and  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  said 
settlements  and  places,  and  for  the  better  carry- 
ing on  of  their  trade  to  the  advantage  of  this 
nation,  the  said  United  Company,  at  meir  own 
costs  and  chaises,  do  maintain  and  keep  a 
military  force  ror  the  garrison  and  defence  of 
the  said  settlements,  factories,  and  places,  and 
it  bein^  requisite  for  the  retaining  of  such  forces 
in  their  duty  that  an  exact  d&ipline  he  ob- 
served, and  that  soldiers  who  shall  mutiny,  or 
stir  up  sedition,  or  shall  desert  the  Company's 
service,  be  brought  to  a  more  exemplary  and 
speedy  punishment  than  the  usual  forms  of  the 
law  do  allow,  be  it  therefore  enacted." 

And  so  forth,  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
That  Act  of  Parliament  only  authorises 
"  that  if  any  person,"  not  if  any  commis- 
sioner, officer  m  commission  or  in  pay,  as 
are  the  words  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  wmch 
relates  to  the  King's  troops — 
"  that  if  any  person  being  mustered  or  in  pay  as 
an  officer,  or  who  is  or  shall  be  listed,  or  in  the 
Company's  pay  as  a  soldier," 

shall  do  so  and  so,  he  shall  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial.  This  Act  gives  the  Crown 
that  power,  clearly  showing  that  without 
it  it  had  no  such  power.  But  by  express 
words  it  gives  the  East  India  Company 
a  power  to  hold  courts-martial,  clearly 
showing  that  without  that  enactment  the 
Crown  could  not  have  authorised  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  d 
fortiori,(a)  Without  that  authority  could 
they  have  taken  the  step  of  issuing  a 
commission  for  the  purposes  in  question? 
There  is  a  renewal,  as  your  Lordships 
know,  every  year  of  this  Act,  which  Act 
is  the  sole  power  given  to  the  Company 
to  do  what  they  call  commissioning,  but 
what  the  law  does  not  call  commissioning 
—-having  in  their  pay  and  subjecting  to 
military  law  the  officers  and  men  under 
their  command. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Court  is  that    of  lord 

(o)  27  Geo.  2.  c.  9.  s.  2.  See  Parker  v. 
CHve,  4  Bur.  2420,  and  Sir  Erskine  Perry's 
judgment  in  PorrOfs  case.  Penry's  Oriental 
Cases,  p.  422. 
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lieatenante  of  conntieB.  It  is  sapposed  to 
be  qnite  clear  on  the  other  aide  that  a 
governor  can  grant  military  anthority. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  still  more  clear  that 
the  King  could  authorise  a  governor  to 
grant  miutary  authority.  Now,  I  say  both 
of  those  propositions  are  defeated  by  the 
section  of  tne  Mutiny  Act  which  I  am 
about  to  read  to  the  Court,  and  which 
is  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  last 
Mutiny  Act, (a)  that  which  is  a  repetition 
of  the  same  words  from  Mutiny  Act  to 
Mutiny  Acb.  Here  is  a  power  given  ex- 
pressly to  the  Grown  to  authorise  lord 
lieutenants  of  counties  and  governors  of 
provinces,  a  power  given  to  the  Crown  to 
authorise  those  persons  to  grant  commis- 
sions as  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
major,  and  so  forth,  of  militia  or  provincial 
troops,  so  that  it  is  by  force  only  of  those 
express  enactments  that  the  Crown  has 
the  power  of  authorising  by  delegation 
those  lord  lieutenants  and  governors  to 
exercise  the  power  of  issuing  commissions 
to  such  officers.  And  it  is  by  force  of  those 
enactments  alone — I  beg  your  Lordship's 
pardon,  the  power  given  is  to  hold  courts- 
martial  ;  it  is  another  statute  which  gives 
the  power  to  issue  commiBsionH.(&)  It  is 
this  that  gives  them  the  power  to  hold 
Courts-martial. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  Mr.  Attorney  General,  the 
Court  thinks  that  these  matters  should  be 
pat  in  the  shape  of  a  special  case  in  order 
that  the  case  may  receive  upon  a  view  of 
the  documents  that  consideration  which 
upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  the  Court 
cannot  so  conveniently  bestow.  We  further 
wish,  though  not  proved  at  the  trial,  that 
the  commiBsion  under  which  the  Duke  of 

Mcmehester  held  his  office(c)  and  the  com- 

'  — 

(a)  5  Geo.  4.  c.  18. 

(6)  42  Geo.  8.  c.  90.  The  original  Act,  14 
ChaA.  2.  c.  3.,  had  been  repealed,  except  as  re- 
spects the  forces  of  the  City  of  London  and  one 
or  two  other  placefi.  The  issue  of  commissions 
by  Lord  Lieutenants  was  taken  away  by  84  &  35 
Vict  c.  86.  s.  6.  See  now  45  &  46  Yict.  c.  49. 
ss.  6,  80. 

(c)  The  following  are  the  material  parts  of 
the  patent  under  the  privy  seal  appointing  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  :  "  Geor^  the  Thira  by 
the  Grace  of  God  of  the  Umted  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousin  William  Duke  of  Manchester,  greeting, 
anil  we,  &c.  do  constitute  and  appoint  you  the 
said  William  Duke  of  Manchester  to  be  our 
Captain  General  and  Govemor-in-Chief,  in  and 
over  our  island  of  Jamaica  and  the  territories 
depefiding  thereon  in  America,  and  we  do 
hereby  require  and  command  you  to  do  and 
execute  all  things  in  due  manner  and  form  that 
shall  belong  unto  your  said  command,  and  the 
trusts  which  are  reposed  in  you  according  to 
the  several  powers  and  authorities  granted  or 


mission  of  General  FnUeria)  should  be 
made  part  of  the  case  if  either  party  wish  it. 

BnAigham :  Also,  if  your  Lordships 
please,  the  several  commissions  of  the 
officers  in  question. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  Those  that  were  read  in 
evidence.  The  commission,  it  appeared, 
was  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
whereby  he  appointed  the  defendant  to  be 
superintendent  of  this  settlement,  which 
was  proved. 

Brougham:  The  regimental  commis- 
sions, my  Lords,  of  these  officers,  vou  will 
find,  are  very  material,  and  will  throw 
great  light  upon  my  argument. 

Abbott,  C.  J . :  If  you  think  so,  there  can- 
not be  any  objection  to  have  them  also,  I 
should  think. 

Attorney  General:  Your  Lordships  are 
aware  that  there  was  a  verdict  that 
passed  u{>on  the  new  assignment  against 
the  plaintiff.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
there  were  grounds  on  my  part  to  move 
for  a  newtrml. 

Batlet,  J. :  Do  you  wish  for  a  new  trial  P 

Attorney  General :  No,  my  Lord.  I  wish 
that  if  upon  a  view  of  the  whole  case 
your  Loroiships  should  be  of  opinion  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  sustaining  the 
verdict  we  should  have  judgment  of  non- 
suit. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  No  ;  that  you  cannot 
have. 

Attorney  General  :  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty which  I  feel,  my  Lord,  in  acceding 
to  this  proposition. 

Brougham :  Why  did  not  you  move  then  P 
You  have  not  moved. 

appointed  you  by  this  present  commission,  and 
the  instructions  herewith  given  you  or  by  such 
further  powers,  instructions,  or  authorities  as 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  granted  or 
appointed  you,  &c.,  and  we  do  hereby  pye  and 
grant  unto  you  the  said  William  Duke  of 
Manchester,  by  yourself  or  by  your  captains 
and  commanders  by  you  to  be  authorised  full 
power  and  authority  to  levy,  arm,  muster,  com- 
nciand,  and  employ  all  persons  whatsoever  re- 
siding within  our  island  of  Jamaica  and  other 
territories  under  your  government,  and  as 
occasion  shall  serve  to  march  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  to  embark  them  for  the  resisting 
and  withstanding  of  all  enemies,  &c.,  and  to  do 
and  execute  lul  and  every  other  thing  and 
things  which  to  our  Captain-General  and  Go- 
vernor-in-Chief,  doth  or  ought  of  right  to  be- 
long, and  we  do  hereby  give  and  frant  unto 
you  the  said  William  Duke  of  Manchester  full 
power  and  authority  to  constitute  and  appoint 
captains,  lieutenants,  masters  of  ships,  and  other 
commanders  and  officers,  and  to  grant  to  such 
captains,  lieutenants,  masters  of  ships,  and  other 
commanders  and  officers  commissioned  to  exe- 
cute the  law  martial,  &c.'*  See  Finlason  on 
Martial  Law,  7 1  a. 
(a)  See  above,  175n. 
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Attorney  General :  Understanding  that 
my  learned  friend  meant  to  move,  I  did 
not  think  there  was  anj  occasion  for  me 
to  make  ai^  motion. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  Mnst  not  the  question  for 
the  jarj  he,  whether  the  plaintiff  was 
detained,  either  in  close  arrest  or  arrest  at 
large,  longer  than  was  necessary  P 

Attorney  General :  I  submit,  my  Lord, 
that,  supposing  the  original  arrest  was 
correct,  and  legally  made,  he  was  not 
bound  to  discharge  him  from  arrest  until 
the  official  notification  came  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  Any  information  through 
newspapers  or  otherwise  was  not  sufficient 
ffround  for  him  to  act,  whatever  he  might 
have  done  upon  his  own  responsibility, 
but  he  was  not  bound  to  do  it. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Brougham :  1  am  afraid  we  cannot  con- 
sent, my  Lord,  to  that. 

Attorney  General:  We  ought  to  have 
the  whole  question  discussed. 

Abbott,  C.J.  :  We  may  do  this.  We 
may  reserve  to  you  the  power  of  moving 
for  a  new  trial — that  is  the  utmost  we  can 
do — ^npon  the  ground  that  the  new  assign- 
ment was  not  tenable.  That  we  can  do. 
We  will  reserve  to  you  an  opportunity  to 
move  for  a  new  trial,  althougn  the  regular 
time  has  elapsed. 

Brougham:  They  having  allowed  the 
time  to  elapse,  does  your  Lordship  think 
they  are  now  entitled  to  move  ? 

Abbott,  C.J. :  You  seek  to  set  aside  the 
verdict.  They  may  say  a  verdict  has 
already  been  given  for  the  plaintiff. 

Attorney  General:  Allow  me  to  sug- 
gest, my  Lords,  a  special  case,  1  con- 
sider, is  in  the  nature  of  a  special  verdict, 
in  order  to  be  argued  in  a  more  particular 
form.  All  I  wish  is  to  have  the  same 
advantage  as  if  it  was  a  special  verdict. 

Batley,  J. :  And  there  are  advantages 
in  a  special  case  which  do  not  occur  in  a 
special  verdict ;  the  jury  are  bound  to  a 
conclusion  upon  a  special  verdict ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  a  special  case  the  Court  draw 
the  inference. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  1  think  we  ought  to 
give  them  the  power  to  move  for  a  new 
trial  in  case  they  should  think  fit. 

Brougham :  The  only  question  is  confined 
to  the  original  transaction,  which  is 
entirely  clear  of  the  new  assignment; 
they  say  nothing  of  it. 

Abbott,  C.J. :  If  we  grant  the  plaintiff  a 
new  trial  it  must  be  upon  the  whole. 

Attorney  General:  My  Lords,  I  might 
as  well  consent  to  the  rule,  for  I  shall 
be  put  in  the  same  situation  as  if  Mr. 
Brougham,  takes  the  rule,  and  it  is  made 
absolute. 

Abbott,  C.  J.  :  If  upon  the  special  case 
the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  there  ought 
to  be  a  new  trial,  it  must  go  upon  the 
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whole  matters.  So  that  there  is  no 
necessit^r  to  have  the  power  of  moving  for 
a  new  trial. 


[A  rule  was  granted  whereby  it  was 
ordered  that  '*  a  case  should  be  made  and 
set  down  for  argument,  and  that  the 
commissions  of  the  Duke  of  Mam^hester, 
of  Q^neral  Fuller,  of  the  plaintiff  and  of 
the  defendant  should  be  inserted  in  the 
special  case,  and  if  a  general  order  rofer- 
rmg  to  the  persons  in  dispute  issued  in  the 
year  1817,  that  it  should  likewise  be 
inserted  in  the  case." 

In  pursuance  of  this  rule  a  case  was 
prepared  and  submitted  by  counsel  on 
each  side,  and  they  not  lieing  able  to 
agree  upon  the  statement,  the  case,  with 
counsel  s  observations  thereon,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  be 
settled  according  to  his  lordship's  notes. 

On  the  first  day  of  Easter  term,  his 
lordship  intimated  to  Brougham,  that  the 
oases  which  had  been  laia  before  him, 
with  the  objections  of  counsel  {Evans  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  Parke  for  the  defendant), 
differed  so  materially  that  he  did  not 
think  he  ought  to  take  on  himself  to  draw 
the  conclusion,  and  therefore  the  case 
must  stand  in  the  new  trial  paper,  and 
come  on  as  a  new  trial,  that  it  might  be 
placed  in  the  new  trial  paper  of  Michael- 
mas term,  (a) 

A  rule  nisi  for  a  new  trial  was  granted 
in  Michaelmas  term  upon  two  grounds  : 
first,  that  the  evidence  oF  the  usage  in  the 
army  was  not  admissible ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  defendant  having  by  the  disband- 
ing of  his  regiment  lost  his  commission, 
had  thereby  become  incapable  of  holding 
the  office  of  commandant  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  consequently  was  not  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Honduras  at  the  time 
when  the  plaintiff  was  put  under  arrest.] 

The  Attorney  General,  Gumey,{b)  and 
Pa/rke,(c)  showed  caasc.  The  first  clause 
in  the  Mutiny  Act  provides  that — 

''any,  &c.  person,  &c.  irho  shall  disobey  any 
lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer,  or  shall 
desert  bis  Majesty's  service,  &c  whether  such 
offence  shall  be  committed  within  this  realm,  or 
in  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  in 
foreign  parts,  upon  land  or  upon  the  sea,  shall 
suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by 
court-martial  shall  be  awarded." 

By  the  Articles  of  War  (section  15, 
article  17)  it  is  made  imi)erativo — 

"  Whenever  any  officer  or  soldier  shall  com- 
mit a  crime  deserving  punishment,  he  shall,  by 
his  commanding  officer,  if  an  officer,  be  put  in 

(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  2494. 
(6)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
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arrest  of  an  officer,  if  a  non-commissioned  officer 
or  soldier,  be  imprisoned  until  he  shall  be  either 
tried  bj  a  court-martial,  or  shall  be  lawfully 
discharged  by  a  proper  authority." 

Now  it  is  admitted  that  there  was  a 
lawful  command,  and  a  disobedience  of 
that  command ;  and  the  only  qnestion  is, 
whether  Colonel  Arthwr  was  op  was  not 
the  superior  officer  at  the  time  of  giyingthis 
order.  The  Mutiny  Act  enables  the  King 
to  haye  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  King  governs  it  by  Tirtue  .of  his 
prerogative,  by  which  he  has  the  sole  com- 
mand of  all  the  forces  in  the  kingdom,  (a) 
The  King  may  appoint  all  the  subordinate 
officers  in  the  army.  Their  relative  rank 
depends  upon  him.  There  is  no  written 
law  by  which  relative  military  authority 
is  ascertained  (b) ;  it  is  established  by  the 
usage  of  the  army  entirely.  The  question 
in  this  case  therefore  was,  what  was  the 
usage  and  practice  of  the  ai^my  recognised 
by  the  Crown  P  Now  the  evidence  estab- 
lishes, that  the  usage  and  practice  was  to 
appoint  officers  to  special  commands  who 
held  regimental  commissions  before  ;  and 
that,  if  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  to 
the  special  command,  they  held  regimen- 
tal commissions,  their  new  appointment 
did  not  cease  with  this  regimental  com- 
mission. If,  therefore,  this  usa^e  and 
Sractice  was  properly  admitted  m  evi- 
ence,  it  establishes  the  defendant's  case. 
Now  Barwis  v,  Keppel  (c)  is  an  authority 
to  show  that  this  evidence  was  properly 
received.  That  was  an  action  brought  by 
a  sergeant  of  the  Gaards  against  the  com* 
manding  officer,  who  was  a  major  com- 
manding  the  battalion,  for  reducing  him  to 
the  ranks,  in  consequence  of  the  aisobedi- 
ence  of  an  order ;  and  by  the  Articles  of 
War— 

'*  non-commissioned  officers  may  be  discharged 
as  private  soldiers,  either  by  order  of  the  colonel 
of  the  regiment  or  by  the  sentence  of  a  regimental 
court  martial."((2) 

In  the  special  case  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  generally  understood  in  the  army — 

^  that  the  whole  power  of  the  colonel  devolves 
in  his  absence  on  the  commanding  officer  for 
the  time  being,  and  that,  in  fact,  such  command- 
ing officer  ranks  as  colonel,  and  always  acts  as 
such ;  that  by  the  constant  custom  and  practice 
of  the    army,  the  commanding  officer  for  the 

(a)  See  preamble  to  14  Car.  2.  c.  3. 

(6)  The  relative  rank  of  militia,  yeomanry, 
and  volunteer  officers,  both  as  between  them- 
selves and  officers  of  the  regular  army,  was 
formerly  regulated  by  statute;  but  since  1881 
the  powers  of  command  of  different  classes  of 
officers  are  regulated  by  the  Sovereign  under 
44  &  45  Vict,  c  58.  s.  71. 

(c)  2  Wil.  317. 

(rf)  2  Wil.  817,  Clode's  Military  Forces, 
0. 16.  B.  141 .    See  now  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58.  s.  92. 


time  being  had  always  made  sergeants,  and 
broke  or  reduced  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  colonel  himself  might  have  done  if  actually 
present."  (o) 

In  that  case,  therefore,  the  usage  of  the 
army  was  stated  as  a  fact.  Here  the 
defendant  was  duly  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  Honduras,  and  being  then  a 
military  man,  the  very  office  of  superin- 
tendent carried  with  it  the  supreme  mili- 
tary command.  Nezt,  there  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Greneral  FtiUer,  and  it  appears 
by  the  evidence  that  General  FuUer  had 
power  to  appoint  a  military  commandant. 
Besides,  after  the  appointment  was  made, 
the  defendant  was  recognised  bv  the  au- 
thorities at  home  as  the  commanaant,  they 
having  corresponded  with  him  after  the 
disbandment  of  the  regiment.  And  the 
Articles  of  War  allude  to  the  power  of 
inferior  officers  to  grant  commissions.  By 
the  second  Article — 

"colonela,  majors,  captains,  and  other  inferior 
officers  serving  by  commission  from  the  gover- 
nors, Heutenants,  or  deputy-governors,  or  presi- 
dents of  the  council  for  the  time  being  of  our 
said  provinces,  and  colonels  in  North  America, 
shall  on  all  detachments,  courts-martial,  or  other 
duty  wherein  they  nuiy  be  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  regular  forces,  luive  rank  next 
after  all  officers  of  the  like  rank  serving  by 
commission." 

The  written  law  of  the  army,  therefore, 
alludes  to  that  power  of  granting  com- 
missions, which  was  proved  to  exist  in 
that  case. 

Brougham,  Evans,  and  Cameron,  corUrd: 
The  defendant  is  entitled  to  retain  his 
verdict  upon  the  justifications,  if  it  has 
been  proved  that  he  was  a  military  officer 
having  the  military  command  over  the 
plaintiff  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was 
put  under  arrest.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  a  man  may  fail  to  have  the  military 
command  which  he  assumes  to  have  ;  he 
may  be  incapable  of  holding  the  command 
by  whomsoever  he  pretends  to  have  been 
appointed,  or  he  may  not  have  been  ap- 
pointed, whether  he  were  capable  of  hold- 
mg  it  or  not.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the 
Crown  has  the  power  to  appoint  any 
person,  even  a  mere  civil  person,  to  a 
militaiy  command.  But  the  Crown  did 
not  delegate  either  to  the  civil  governor 
of  Jamaica  or  to  the  military  commandant 
there  the  power  of  granting  commissions, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  an 
authority  could  be  delegated.  (2>)  By  the 
statute  18  &  14  Ghas.  2.  c.  3.  s.  2,{c)  autho- 

(a)  2  Wils.  317. 

(6)  See  above,  and  Clode's  Military  Forces, 
2,72. 

(c)  This  Act  was  repealed,  except  as  regards 
certain  localities  ;  and  the  law  in  1825  was  con- 
tained in  42  Geo.  3.  c.  90.  8.  2. 
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rity  is  given  to  lord  lieiatenants  of  connties 
to  grant  commissions  in  the  militia.  Now 
this  shows  that  it  reqnired  the  authority 
of  Parliament  to  enable  a  subject  to  grant 
commissions.  The  East  India  Company 
who  have  the  government  and  the  terri- 
torial authority  in  India,  yet  have  a 
special  authority  by  statute  to  ^rant  com- 
missioDs  to  cadets  to  hold  military  ap- 
pointments. Formerly  the  Lord  Hi^h 
Admiral  had  authority  to  grant  commis- 
sions ;  but  when  Lords  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  execute  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  lawyers  whether  the  Lords 
Commissioners  had  authority  to  grant 
commissions,  and  the  statute  of  1  <fe  2 
Wm.  and  Mary,  sess.  2.  c.  2.  s.  2,  declared 
that  they  should  have  the  same  power  in 
that  respect  as  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 

But  assuming  that  the  Crown  might  dele- 
gate the  power  to  grant  commissions,  that 
power  was  not  delegated  to  General 
i*uUer,  There  was  no  evidence  of  such 
delegation,  and  it  could  not  properly  be 
assumed,  but  ought  to  have  been  proved 
by  the  defendant.  One  of  the  pleas  states 
that  l^e  defendant  was  his  Majesty's  com- 
mandant of  the  forces  at  Honduras.  There 
is  no  such  rank  in  the  army  as  comman- 
dant ;  it  is  a  term  which  applies  to  the 
senior  officers  in  the  place.  If  this  be  a 
mere  appointment  ana  not  a  substantive 
commission,  then  it  might  be  contended 
that  an  officer  with  a  mere  appointment 
might  command  a  commissioned  officer. 
By  the  Mutiny  Act,  none  but  commissioned 
officers  can  sit  upon  courts-martial.  By 
sect.  16  of  the  Articles  of  War— 

'*  AU  commissions  granted  by  Us,  or  by  any  of 
our  generals  having  sutbority  horn  Us,  shall  be 
entered  in  the  books  of  Secretary  at  War,  and 
Commissary  General,  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
allowed  of." 

Now  it  was  not  shown  that  the  defen- 
dant's commission  was  granted  by  a 
general,  or  that  it  was  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Secretary  at  War  or  the  Commissary 
General.  As  a  commission,  therefore,  it 
was  clearly  void.  But  supposing  that 
Gkneral  FuUer  had  the  power  to  grant  a 
commission  he  has  not  exercised  it.  The 
commission  issued  by  him  to  the  defen- 
dant is— — 

**  to  command  such  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
as  are  now  armed,  or  may  hereaiter  arm  for  the 
defence  of  the  settlers." 

Now  this  is  not  the  language  used  by 
the  Crown  when  it  grants  a  military  com- 
mand. The  words  used  by  the  Crown  in 
conveying  military  commissions  to  mili- 
tary ])er8ons  are — 

**  to  command  officers  and  soldiers,  forces  and 


armies/ 


and  those  words  are  used  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  and  the  Articles  of  War  to  denote  a 
military  force,  but  the  words  used  in 
General  FuUer^s  commission  describe 
volunteers  or  settlers,  who  arm  to  repel 
the  violence  of  the  natives  or  foreign 
enemies.  Assuming,  however,  that  General 
Fuller  had  power  to  grant  a  military  com- 
mand to  a  military  person,  and  that  the 
defendant  at  one  time  was  entitled  to  the 
command,  still  as  it  was  proved  that  his 
regiment  was  disbanded  before  the  time 
when  he  caused  the  plaintiff  to  bearrested, 
he  had  then  ceased  to  have  any  right 
to  command  the  troops.  It  is  admitted 
that  he  was  not  any  longer  liable  to  mar- 
tial law.  Now,  no  person  can  command 
military  men,  as  a  military  man,  unless 
he  is  liable  to  the  same  law  and  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  a  monstrous  proposi- 
tion to  say  that  a  man  could  govern  others 
by  martial  law,  he  himself  not  being  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.  It  is  said  that  a  man 
who  has  once  been  in  the  army  does  not 
lose  his  military  character  by  being  placed 
upon  half  pay.  But  Bowler  v.  Oti?en(a)  is 
an  authority  to  the  contrary.  There  the 
defendant  was  an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea 
College,  and  the  question  was,  whether  or 
not  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
clause  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  whereby  a 
soldier  or  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service 
was  not  liable  to  be  arrested  unless  he 
owed  a  sum  of  money  to  a  certain  amount. 
The  Court  held  he  was  not,  being  under 
no  military  discipline,  and  subject  only  to 
the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  evidence  of  usage  was  inadmissible, 
for  the  question  was  whether  the  defen- 
dant was  by  law  the  officer  in  command  at 
Honduras,  and  that  must  entirely  depend 
upon  the  rank  which  he  held  in  the  army. 
Bartois  v.  Keppelfjbi)  is  distinguished  from 
the  present  case  upon  these  grounds :  first, 
the  usage  there  was  made  part  of  the 
special  case ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  the 
subject  of  argument  or  decision ;  secondly, 
that  was  an  action  on  the  case  for  reducing 
a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Guards 
to  a  common  soldier,  and  it  might  be 
proper  to  adduce  usage  to  show  that  there 
was  no  malice  in  doing  that  which  might 
legally  be  done ;  there  all  that  was  done 
was  depriving  the  plaintiff  of  his  pay  as 
sergeant,  but  here  the  plaintiff  was  de- 
prived of  his  liberty.  In  Orcmt  v.  Sir 
OTtarles  OovM{c)  Lord  Imtghhorottgh 
says : — 

*<  Where  martial  law  prevails,  the  authority 
under  which  it  is  exercised  claims  a  jurisdiction 

(a)  Barnes,  432. 

(6)  2   Wils.  314.    See  Winthrop's  Military 
Law,  2,  41 J  Clode,  c.  16. 
(c)  2  H.  Bl.  p.  99. 

G  2 
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over  all  military  persons  in  all  circumstances. 
£ven  their  debts  are  subject  to  enquiry  by  a 
military  authority ;  every  species  of  offence  com- 
mitted by  any  person  who  appertains  to  the 
army  is  tried,  not  by  a  civil  judicature,  but  by 
the  judicature  of  the  regiment  or  corps  to  which 
he  belongs." 

Barwie  v.  Keppel  was  decided  npon  the 
distinction  which  was  adverted  to  by  Lord 
Loughhorough  in  Grant  v.  GovM,  The 
plaintiff  and  defendant  there  were  subject  to 
martial  law,  and  not  to  the  civil  law,  and 
in  that  case  the  Court  said : — 

*'  By  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  punish  mutiny 
and  desertion,  the  King's  power  to  make  articles 
of  war  is  confined  to  bis  own  dominions ;  when 
his  army  is  oat  of  his  dominions  he  acts  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative,  and  without  the  statute 
or  Articles  of  War.'Xa) 

Now  that  case  was  cited  to  show  that 
usage  was  a  criterion  to  construe  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  although 
the  Court  expressly  say  that  the  King 
acted  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  ana 
without  the  statute  or  Articles  of  War. 
In  Sheppard  v.  €h8nold(h)  the  question  was 
whether  goods  saved  from  wreck  were  liable 
to  tonnage  and  poundage.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  after  snowing  that  the  words  of 
the  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case, 
says: — 

"The  second  objection  is  that  the  King's 
officers,  by  usage,  have  had  in  several  Kings 
times  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  from 
wrecks.  1.  We  desired  to  see  ancient  precedents 
of  that  usage,  but  could  see  but  one  in  the  time 
of  King  James,  and  some  in  the  time  of  the  last 
King,  which  are  so  new  that  they  are  not  con- 
siderable. 2.  Where  the  penning  of  a  statute  is 
dubious,  long  usage  is  a  just  medium  to  expound 
it  by  ;  for  jus  et  norma  ioquendi  is  governed  by 
usage.  And  the  meaning  of  things  spoken  or 
written  must  be,  as  it  hath  constantly  been  re- 
ceived to  be  by  common  acceptation.  But  if 
usage  hath  been  against  the  obvious  meaning  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  vulgar  and  common 
acceptation  of  the  words,  then  it  is  rather  an 
oppression  of  those  concerned,  than  an  exposi* 
tion  of  the  Act,  especially  as  the  usage  may  be 
circumstanced.  As,  for  instance:  the  customers 
seize  a  man's  goods,  under  pretence  of  a  duty 
against  law,  and  thereby  deprive  him  of  the 
use  of  his  goods  till  he  regains  them  by  law, 
which  must  be  by  engaging  in  a  suit  with  the 
King ;  rather  than  do  so  he  is  content  to  pay 
what  is  demanded  for  the  King.  By  this  usage 
all  the  goods  in  the  land  may  be  charged  with 
the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage ;  for  when 
the  concern  is  not  great,  most  men  (if  put  to  it) 
will  rather  pay  a  little  wrongfully  than  free 
themselves  from  it  over  chaigeably." 

(a)  2  Wils.  818 ;  Winthrop's  Military  Law, 
1,  41 ;  Manual  of  Military  Law,  o.  11. 
(&)  Vaughan,  159. 


Now  the  reasozung  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  applies  to'  the  present  case,  for 
if  there  was  danger  in  that  case  that 
persons  should  submit  to  an  ancient  pound- 
age, there  is  much  more  danger  that  per- 
sons who  are  liable  to  be  discharged  from 
the  army  at  a  moment's  notice  should 
submit  to  a  pretended  usage,  although  set 
up  for  the  first  time. 

June  14,  1825.  —  Abbott,  C.J. :  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  this  case  the  rule  for 
a  new  trial  must  be  discharged.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  qaestioned  that  at  the 
time  when  the  defendant  received  his 
appointments,  whatever  their  nature  might 
be,  from  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and 
G-eneral  Fuller ^  he  was  a  person  capable 
of  receiving  an  appointment  to  a  mili- 
tary command.  Indeed  that  could  not 
be  disputed,  because  he  was  then  an 
officer  holding  a  commission  in  EUs  Ma- 
jesty's army  on  full  pay.  If  then  he 
was  capable  of  receiving  a  military  com- 
mand at  that  time,  the  next  point  is, 
was  any  military  command  given  himP 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester to  be  superintendent,  which  is  con- 
sidered a  civil  appointment.  At  the  same 
time.  General  PuUer,  who  then  had  the 
command  of  the  troops  on  that  station, 
gave  bim  that  appointment,  upon  which 
much  observation  has  been  made.  By 
that  he  was  to  take  upon  him  the  command 
of  all  persons  armea  or  to  be  armed  for 
the  defence  of  the  settlers.  It  is  said  those 
expressions  are  not  conformable  to  the 
language  used  by  the  Crown  in  military 
commissions  properly  so  called,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  they  are  in  themselves  clear,  and  that 
they  necessarily  import  that  Colonel  Arthur 
was  to  take  the  military  command  of  the 
soldiers  as  well  as  others,  and,  therefore, 
I  think,  notwithstanding  the  langoage  of 
it,  we  must  consider  that  it  was  intended 
to  give  him  the  supreme  military  com- 
mand, as  connected  with  the  civil  supe- 
rioritv  conferred  on  him  by  the  Duke  of 
MoMchester, 

Then  it  is  said  that  whatever  the  effect 
of  that  might  be,  yet  that  as  soon  as 
the  regiment  in  which  he  held  the  com- 
mission was  disbanc^ed,  and  he  was  put 
upon  half  pay,  he  ceased  to  be  capable 
of  exercising  those  military  functions 
which  he  might  have  exercised  before. 
Now  the  command  of  the  army  belongs 
entirely  to  His  Majesty :  it  is  a  matter  for 
his  discretion  and  his  authoritv  only,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  this  discretion  and  authority 
are  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  statute 
laws.  We  must  look  therefore  at  the 
statute  only  and  to  the  Articles  of  War, 
which  are  an  emanation  from  His  Majesty 
under  the  statute  law,  for  any  limitation 
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of  that  anthority.    The  MatiDV  Act  con- 
tains nothiog  on  this  subject.    The  A rticles 
of  War  do  not  appear  to  me  to  contain 
anything  that  can  cast  a  light  npon  it. 
The  book  called  "  Bnles  and  Begnlations 
for  the  Govemment  of  the  Army"    is 
not  a  book  of  which  we  can  take  judicial 
cognizance,  (a)    We  are  required  to  take 
jndicial  notice  of  the  Articles  of  War,  but 
we  are  not  required  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  any  other  regulations,   and  therefore 
they  must  be  brought  before  us  by  proof 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  fact. 
There  being  then  nothing  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  or  in  the  Articles  of  War  to 
show  that  a  person  well  appointed  in  the 
first  instance,  as  I  conceive  the  present 
defendant  to  have  been,   shall   lose   his 
authority  as  soon  as  it  may  happen  that 
the  regiment  in  which  he  held  a  commis- 
sion is  disbanded,  I  think  that  the  authority 
must  be  considered  to  have  continuance 
until  the  Crown  thinks  proper  to  put  an 
end  to  it.    The  defendant's  authority  at 
Honduras  had  no  connexion  with  his  situa- 
tion in  the  regiment.      Ko  part  of  the 
regiment  was  stationed  at  Honduras,  and 
if  we  are  to  hold  that  the  disbanding  of 
the  regiment  put  an  end  to  his  authority 
it  must  put  an  end  to  it  immediately,  and 
then  the  greatest  mischief  would  arise ;  it 
would,  for  some  time  at  least,  remain  un- 
certain who  was  to  take  command,  and  if 
he  continued  in  command,  as  he  would  do, 
until  the  notification  of  the  fact  of  dis- 
banding, every  act  he  might  do  in  the 
interval  would  be  void.     The  mischief  and 
inconyenience  of  that  would  be  so  great 
that  unless  we  are  informed  by  some  fixed 
proposition  of  law  that,  having  authority 
to  hold  such  an  appointment,  his  authority 
ceased  upon  the  disbanding  of  the  regi- 
ment the  argument  must  fail.    It  appears 
to  me,  therefore,  that  having  been  well 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  his  autho- 
rity continued,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
banding of  the   regiment,  until  it  was 
tiie  pleasure  of  his  Majesty  to  put  an  end 
to    that   anthority  by   appointing    some 
other  person  or  withdrawing  this  officer. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  was  done. 

I  do  not  rely  to  any  great  extent  to  the 
opinions  given  to  us  at  the  trial,  although 
they  came  from  very  high  authority  as  the 
opinions  of  exi)erienced  individuals ;  but 
this  fact  we  had  most  distinctly  in  evi- 
dence that,  notwithstanding  the  disband- 
ing of  the  regiment  to  which  the  defendant 
belonged,  he  corresponded  with  the  autho- 
rities at  Jamaica  and  with  the  authorities 
in  this  country  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  was  recognised  by  those  authorities 

(a)  This  book  had  been  adverted  to  by  the 
defendant's  counsel  in  the  course  of  the  argn- 
ipent.    See  Lawrie  v.  Banks,  4  K«  &  J.  149. 


as  still  continuing  to  hold  the  command. 
That  recognition  by  the  authorities  at 
home  appears  to  me  clearly  a  recognition 
by  his  Majesty,  because  when  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  unfortunate  dispute  that 
nas  led  to  the  present  action  each  P&rty 
applied  to  headquarters  at  home.  What 
was  the  result  P  His  Majesty  himself  so  far 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  defen- 
dant as  to  aisapprove  in  the  strongest  way 
of  the  act  of  the  plaintiff  in  endeavouring 
to  take  the  command  upon  himself,  ana 
actually  to  dismiss  the  plaintiff  from  his 
situation,  which  is  a  direct  recognition  by 
the  King  himself  that  the  defendant,  not- 
withstanding the  disbandment  of  that 
regiment,  of  which  he  was  an  officer,  still 
continued  to  have  the  superior  military 
command.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no  rule 
of  law  or  any  written  authority  to  prevent 
us  from  giving  effect  to  that  which  is 
manifest  to  us  as  having  been  the  pleasure 
of  His  Majesty,  having  the  direction  of 
the  army,  we  are  bound  to  sav  that  the 
plaintiff  was  lawfully  put  under  arrest, 
the  result  of  ^hich  is  that  the  pleas  of 
justification  were  made  out  in  proof,  and 
that  the  rule  for  the  new  trial  must  be 
discharged. 

Batlet,  J. :  In  this  case  I  think  that  we 
are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  the  au- 
thority communicated  to  Colonel  Arthur 
had    terminated,   but   that   it  continued 
down  to  the  period  at  which  the  arrest  of 
the  plaintiff  took  place.    If  the  Mutiny 
Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
if  the  Articles  of  War,  which  have  the 
same  effect,  had  prescribed  the  power  of 
the  commander-in-chief  upon  the  station, 
and  had  pointed  out  to  nim  upon  what 
particular  description  of  persons  only  the 
command  should  be  conferred,  that  Act 
of  Parliament  or  those  Articles  of  War 
would  have  been  binding  upon  General 
Fuller  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester ;  and 
any  appointment  in  opposition  to  them 
would  have  been  void.     I  have  looked 
through  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles 
of  War  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
they  expressly  limited  the  power  of  the 
commander-in-chief  as  to  the  persons  upon 
whom  the  subordinate  command  is  to  be 
conferred;    they  are  perfectly  silent  in 
that  respect,    if  they  are  silent  then  wo 
are  bound  to  look  at  the  usage  upon  the 
subject,  because  that  usage  may  assist  us 
in  forming  our   judgment.      As  to  the 
usage,  the  evidence  was  (and  it  was  matter 
of  proof)  that  vou  cannot  appoint  a  mere 
civil  individual,  by  which  mere  civil  indi- 
vidual I  mean  a  person  not  having  any 
military  character.    I  take  the  reason  of 
that  to  be  this:  that  in  him  you  would 
not  expect  to  meet  with,  that  knowledge 
and  those  talents  that  a  military  command 
requires  i  but  the  evidence  in  the  case  is. 
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that  BO  as  you  do  not  appoint  a  oivil  indi- 
vidual, you  are  at  liberty  to  appoint  a 
military  character,  whether  npon  half  pay 
or  whether  upon  full  pay,  and,  in  sub- 
stance, I  can  see  no  reason  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  one  and  the  othor. 
You  cannot  appoint  a  civil  individual 
because  he  will  not  have  competent  skill 
and  judgment,  but  a  half-pay  officer  will 
be  likely  to  have  as  much  judgment  as  a 
fiodl-pay  officer,  therefore  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  power  should  not  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  as  well  as  any  other  indi- 
vidual. The  objection  to  that  is  that  by 
the  words  of  the  Mutiny  Act  there  is  no 
power  to  call  to  a  court-martial  any  person 
except  such  as  shall  be  commissioned  or 
in  pay  as  officers.  The  decision  by  the 
judges  that  a  half-pay  officer  is  not  liable 
to  a  court-martial  applies,  I  apprehend,  to 
unemployed  half-pa;jr  officers  only(a) ;  they 
do  not  come  within  the  words  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  which  describe  such  officers 
as  are  amenable  to  a  court-martial,  viz., 
persons  commissioned  or  in  pay  as  offi- 
cers. (5)  But  employed  half*  pay  officers 
seem  to  me  to  come  within  this  descrip- 
tion, because,  if  they  have  no  commission, 
thoy  are  nevertheless  in  pay  as  officers. 
Whether  the  defendant  had  any  specific 
pay  in  this  case  because  he  commanded 
the  forces  did  not  distinctly  appear,  but 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  so  impor- 
tant a  situation  was  without  pay,  and  I 
think  the  words  in  the  Mutiny  Act,  "in 
pay,"  are  equivalent  to  the  word  **  em- 

Sloyed."  Instead  of  the  position  that  the 
efendant  could  not  be  employed  because 
he  was  not  amenable  to  a  court  martial,  I 
think  the  converse  is  the  truth,  that  he 
was  amenable  to  a  court-martial  because 
he  was  employed.  There  is  a  plain  dis- 
tinction between  tlie  case  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  this  case.  An  unemployed 
officer  has  no  pay  in  the  character  of  an 
officer,  and  I  snould  apprehend  that  where 
a  party  is  employed  ne  has  pay  as  an 
officer ;  but  I  do  not  find  anything  in  the 


(a)  As  to  what  persons  are  subject  to 
military  law.  Army  Act,  1881  (44  &  45  Vict. 
c.  68.),  88.  175,  184;  Wolton  t.  Gavin  (\S50), 
16  Q.B.  48;  Cook  y.  Parton  (1859),  4  H. 
&  N.  868;  in  re  Mansergh  (1861)  1  B.  &  S. 
400;  Clode's  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown, 
1,  102 ;  Winthrop's  Military  Law,  2,  101  ;  the 
Manual  of  Military  Law,  c.  VIII. 

Half-pay  has  ceased  to  be  indicative  of  the 
retirement  of  an  officer,  and  retired  pay  has 
taken  its  place.  An  officer  on  the  active  list 
may  be  on  half-pay,  and  being  on  the  active  list 
be  is  subject  to  milirary  law.  So  also  are  officers 
not  on  &e  active  list,  who  are  employed  on 
military  service  under  the  orders  of  a  military 
officer.    See  Army  Act,  1881,  s.  175  (1). 

(6)  Grant  v.  Sir  Charles  Gould,  2  H.  Bl.  69. 


Mutiny  Act  which  says  that  the  person  to 
whom  a  command  is  delegated  must  of 
necessity  be  liable  to  a  court-martial. 
Whether  he  received  pay  or  not,  I  still 
see  nothing  in  the  case  which  takes  away 
from  him  the  righfc  to  continue  to  hold 
the  api>ointment  after  he  had  once  re- 
ceived it.  When  he  was  originally  ap- 
pointed he  was  certainly  in  full  pay  as  an 
officer ;  he  was  not  upon  the  spot  in  the 
character  of  a  commissioned  officer,  that 
is,  his  regiment  was  not  there ;  he  had  no 
regimental  rank  in  thab  place,  he  was  a 
staff  officer  only ;  then  ae  a  staff  officer  he 
would  have  received  pay.  Because  his 
regiment,  which  is  at  a  distance,  is  dis- 
banded, and  he  ceases  to  have,  with  refer- 
ence to  that  regiment,  any  military  com- 
mand, he  will  not  therefore  cease  to  have 
military  skill  and  military  judgment,  and 
it  is  in  respect  of  that  military  skill  and 
judgment  that  he  originallj  gets  the  ap- 
pointment in  that  place.  Then,  having 
got  his  appointment  in  that  place  from  a 

Serson  to  whom,  according  to  all  the  evi- 
ence  in  the  case,  the  militaiy  superin- 
tendence is  entrusted,  namely,  Greneral 
Fuller^  is  he,  because  his  regimental  rank 
has  ceased,  to  cease  to  contribute  his  skill 
and  his  judgment  in  the  place  in  which 
for  that  skill  and  for  that  judgment  he 
had  been  originally  placed?  I  think  it 
would  be  mischievous  to  the  army  if  we 
were  to  hold  that,  because  for  purposes 
totally  unconnected  with  that  place  his 
regiment  is  disbanded,  he  should  by  that 
accidentaJ  circumstance  be  discharged 
from  all  obligation  to  perform  military 
service  in  that  place,  and  should  be  also 
deprived  of  the  power  and  privilege  of 
continuing  that  command  until  he  should 
be  regularly  and  properly  superseded. 
The  Crown  exercises  its  judgment  as  to 
the  persons  who  from  time  to  time  shall 
have  the  command  in  particular  places, 
and  the  person  under  the  Crown  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  a  whole  district 
must  from  time  to  time  say  who  shall  be 
the  person  exercising  the  military  com- 
mand within  particular  parts  of  tliat  dis- 
trict. How  mischievous  would  it  be  if  a 
man  who  had  the  command  at  a  par- 
ticular place  in  a  critical  situation  were 
to  cease  to  command  immediately  on  re- 
ceiving notice  that  his  regiment,  at  a  dis- 
tance, was  disbanded.  The  instant  it  is 
known  that  his  regiment  is  reduced  the 
officer  who  commands  upon  the  whole 
district  may,  if  he  shall  think  that  is  a 
reason  why  he  shall  be  superseded,  super- 
sede him;  he  may  direct  that  the  com- 
mand shall  devolve  upon  some  other  per- 
son, who  will  be  the  proper  person  to  be 
delegated  in  that  respect,  but  it  would  be 
mischieyous  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
authority  is  ipso  facto  gone  and  at  an  end. 
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I  think  what  has  been  done  afterwards 
with  reference  to  this  indiyidaa1,(a)  show- 
ing what  was  the  sense  of  the  Crown,  unless 
it  militates  with  the  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  the  rights  of  the  army  are  regu- 
lated, must  determine  the  question .  (h)  For 
these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
destruction  of  the  defendant's  rank  in  the 
York  Chasseurs  did  not  destroy  the  rights 
he  had  as  commandant  at  Honduras,  but 
that  those  rights  continued ;  and,  if  they 
continued,  then  the  plaintiff  was  mistaken 
in  point  of  law  in  supposing  that  the  right 
haa  deyolyed  upon  him ;  and  when  he 
took  upon  him  to  issue  an  order  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  which  had  been  issued  by 
the  defendant,  he  was  assuming  that 
which  the  law  did  not  entitle  him  to 
assume,  and  was  liable  to  be  placed  in 
that  situation  in  which  the  defendant 
placed  him ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  think 
the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover  in 
this  accion,  except  upon  the  new  assign- 
ment, and  that  the  rule  obtained  for  a 
new  trial  must  be  discharged. 

HoLKOTD,  J. :  1  also  think  that  upon 
the  present  occasion  the  justification  of 
the  defendant  is  made  out  in  evidence. 
It  appears  to  be  admitted  that  at  the  time 
he  was  appointed,  he  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving tne  ajrpointment,  and  being 
capable  of  receiving  the  appointment,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  although  his  military 
office  in  the  York  Chasseurs  had  ceased, 
he  continued  a  military  character  suffi- 
ciently capable  to  hold  the  other  office. 
But  it  is  urged  that  that  would  be  attended 
with  mischievous  consequences.  I  must 
say  that  those  consequences  have  not 
occurred  to  my  mind.  Then  it  is  said, 
that  this  was  a  mere  civil  appointment. 

I  think,  as  far  as  the  power  is  to  be 
taken  to  have  been  given  by  General 
FuUer,  he  had  a  right  to  exercise  it.    It 


was  a  military  station.  It  arose  from  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  it  was  military, 
and  military  only  as  it  appears  to  me. 
Then  as  to  the  evidence  of  usase,  I  think, 
according  to  the  case  cited,  sucn  evidence 
was  rightly  received.  But  then  it  is 
urged  that  the  Crown  had  no  power  to 
grant  to  an  officer  abroad,  power  and 
authoritv  to  grant  commissions,  or  to 
enable  them  to  receive  appointments.  By 
looking  into  the  Articles  of  War,  particu- 
larly sections  18  and  22,  it  appears  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  is  within  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  not  only 
the  Crown  itself,  but  also  under  certain 
circumstances,  a  governor  may  grant  com- 
missions and  make  appointments. (a)  In 
many  cases  it  must  be  essentially  neces- 
sary  to  the  service,  that  some  person 
should  be  appointed  in  the  interim,  until 
confirmed  or  sanctioned  bv  the  Crown. 
Upon  these  grounds  I  think  that  the  pre- 
sent verdict  ought  in  no  respect  to  be 
interfered  with.  The  rule  for  a  new  trial 
must  therefore  be  discharged. 

Bule  discharged. 

LrriLEDALE,  J.,  having  been  concerned 
in  the  cause  while  at  the  bar,  gave  no 
judgment.  (5) 


(a)   The  plaintiff  ^ras  dismissed  from   the 
army  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

(6)  See  Dickson  v.  Combertnere.,S  F.  &  F.  627. 


MATERIALS  MADB  USB  OF. — The  report  of 
the  evidence  in  the  trial  and  ofBrouj^am's 
argument  on  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  firom 
the  shorthand  notes  in  the  papers  of  the  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury  (2498).  The  rest  of  the  above 
report  is  from  4  B.  &  C.  892. 

(a)  Stokes  on  the  Constitution  of  the  British 
Colonies,  150;  Muagrave  v.  Pulido,  5  App. 
Cas.  102. 

(6)  Tbe  case  of  Colonel  Bradley  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  eighteen  times  between  the 
years  1826  and  1839.  Hough's  Precedents  in 
Military  Law,  6n,  18.  See  Hansard,  May  11, 
1826,  December  8,  1826,  February  14,  1827. 
Colonel  Bradley  filed  against  Lord  Palmerston 
a  bill  which  was  dismissed  with  costs. 
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The  EAKL  and  COUNTESS  OF  STRATHMORE  against  WILLIAM 

LAING. 


Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  February  22,  1826,  as  to  the 
Privilege  attached  to  Holyrood  Palace.  (Reported  in  2  Wilson 
and  Shaw,  I.) 

The  Coontess  of  Strathmore  obtained  in  1815  from  Greoige  3  a  rojal  warrant  to  occupy  apart- 
ments in  Holyrood  Palace.  In  1 820  William  Laiog,  a  creditor  of  the  Karl  and  Countees  of 
Strathmore,  attempted  to  force  an  entry  into  the  Palace  for  the  purpose  of  executing  in  the 
apartments  which  8he  occupied  a  poinding  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Countess.  Being  denied 
admittance,  Lain^  obtained  letters  of  open  doors.  The  Earl  and  Countess  presented  a  bill  of 
suspension  and  mterdict.  The  Second  biyision  of  the  Court  of  Session  passed  the  Bill  to  try, 
amongst  other  questions,  whether  it  is  legal  to  execute  a  poinding  of  debtor's  effects  within  the 
palace  of  Holyrood. 

The  Lord  Ordinary  repelled  the  reasons  of  suspension,  and  the  First  Division  adhered  to  his 
judgment. 

No  SoTcreign  was  residing  in  Holyrood  at  the  time  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  execute 
diligence ;  but  the  palace  was  still  kept  up  as  a  royal  residence. 

Royal  PalcKe. — Holt/rood  Palace. — Poinding  within  Royal  Palace. 

Held  on  appeal  ft'om  the  Court  of  Session  by  Lord  Gifford,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords, 

That  Holyrood  was  still  a  royal  palace ;  that  actual  residence  of  the  Kii%  is  not  necessary 
to  preserve  the  privilege  belonging  to  it;  that  an  attachment  of  movables  is  a  violation 
of  that  privilege ;  and  that  the  judgment  appealed  against  must  be  reversed. 


The  Abbey  of  Holyrood  Honse  was 
founded  by  King  David  1-  in  the  year 
1128,  and  among  other  privileges  he  en- 
dowed it  with  that  of  a  Banctuary.(a}  The 
charter  bears — 

"  Et  prohibeo  ne  aliquis  capiat  pandum(6) 
super  terram  sanctse  crucis,  nisi  abbas  ejusdem 
loci  rectum  et  jus  facere  recusaverit.*' 

In  1528,  James  5  erected  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  Abbey  a  ro]f  al  palace  ; 
and  on  the  suppression  of  religious  houses 
in  1587,  the  whole  domain,  with  the  privi- 
leges thereto  attached,  was  vested  abso- 
lutely in  the  Crown. 

The  palace  continued  to  be  the  principal 
residence  of  the  monarch  till  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  there- 
after occasionally  resorted  to.  It  was, 
however,  always  kept  up  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence, was  made  the  dep6t  of  a  guard  of 
honour,  was  given  as  a  royal  place  of  abode 
to  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  was  more  recently  occupied,  under  a 
royal  license,  by  the  Archdukes  of  Austria 
and  Prince  Leopold. 

In  1822,  King  Oeorge  4i  occupied  the 
palace,  (c)    convened    his    Privy   Council, 

(a)  As  to  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  per- 
taining to  Holyrood,  Dirleton,  N.  127 ;  Bell's 
Com.  2,  462;  Maitland's  History  of  Edin- 
burgh, 144. 

(6)  "  Pandare,  pandiare,  pandum  vel  bandum 
sen  bannum  apponere,  apposer  ban  sur  qnelque 
heritage."    Ducange. 

(c)  See  below,  p.  218. 


and  held  his  courts  there  with  all  the 
appropriate  indications  and  insignia  of 
royalty. 

In  1815,  the  Countess  of  Strathmore, 
who  was  then  Lady  Campbell  of  Ardldn- 
glass,  obtained  from  his  late  Majesty  a 
ro^al  warrant  to  occupy  and  possess  cer- 
tain apartments  in  the  palace,  which  was 
there  designated,  "  our  palace  of  Holy- 
rood."  She  accordingly,  in  virtue  of  this 
warrant,  took  possession  of  certain  apart- 
ments in  the  nalace,  the  furniture  of  which 
belonged  to  his  Majesty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  valuable  pictures  which  were 
the  property  of  her  ladyship  and  of  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  whom  she  had  married 
while  residing  there. 

In  1820,  WilUam  Laing,  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  describing  himself  as  a  credi- 
tor of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Strath- 
more, gave  them  a  charge  of  horning  for 
payment  of  his  debt,  and  on  expiry  of  the 
charge,  attempted  to  force  an  entry  into 
the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  executing  a 
poinding  of  the  pictures,  which  were  in 
the  royal  apartments.  There  being  reason 
to  suspect  the  validity  of  these  proceed- 
ings from  the  debtors  being  furth  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  charge  having  been  on 
induciaa  of  only  six  days,  a  second  charge 
on  sixty  days  was  given.  On  its  expiry, 
the  messenger  attempted  to  effect  a  for- 
cible entrance  to  execute  the  poinding, 
and  being  denied  admittance,  he  returned 
an  execution  of  lock-fast  doors.  Lamg 
then  applied  for  and  obtained  letters  of 
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open  doors ;   and  he  procured  the  con-  I 
cnrrence  of  the  Baron  Bailie  to  the  poind- 
ing   "  over   effects   situated  within   the 
sanctuary  of  Holyrood  House." 

A  bill  of  suBpeuHion  and  interdict  having 
been  presented  by  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Strathmore,  and  also  a  separate  bill  by 
the  Officers  of  State,  it  was  contended  by 
the  former,  that  a  poinding  within  the 
sanctuary  was  unlawiul,  and  by  them  and 
the  Officers  of  State,  that  at  all  eyents  it 
was  incompetent  within  the  royal  palace. 

Lord  MsADOWBAiTK  refused  the  bill  for 
the  Earl  and  Countess ;  and  Lord  G-illies 
refused  that  by  the  Officers  of  State.  Both 
of  these  parties  having  reclaimed  to  the 
Second  Division.(a) 

Feb.18,1823. — Lord  Bobe&tson  observed: 
The  first  question  is,  How  far  it  is  lawful  to 
poind  within  the  sanctuair  P  There  is  no 
doubt  a  privilege  attachea  to  it  of  protect- 
ing the  person  when  the  debtor  is  booked; 
but  there  is  no  such  question  here.    The 

Soint  is  whether  it  be  lawful  to  execute 
iligence  against  the  goods  of  the  debtor 
which  are  situated  there.  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  authority  for  protecting  them, 
and  so  far  I  am  clearly  oi  opinion  that  the 
diligence  is  lawful.  On  the  second  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  competent  to  execute 
a  poinding  within  the  royal  palace,  there 
is  more -difficulty.  In  every  country  the 
place  of  the  King's  own  residence  stands 
m  a  different  situation  from  his  other 
domains.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion, which  is  vested  in  a  special  officer, 
and  is  exclusive  of  that  of  all  others.  This 
is  bestowed  to  prevent  broils  and  disturb- 
ances, and  out  of  respect  to  the  Sovereign. 
But  this  privilege  is  limited  to  the  place 
of  his  actual  residence.  *  It  rests  on  the 
respect  due  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  does  not  belong  to  every  house  where 
he  may  at  one  time  have  resided. 

Lord  Glenlee  :  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion.  At  one  time  it  was  not  lawful, 
either  by  the  authority  of  this  or  of  any 
other  Court,  to  enter  the  palace  of  the 
King  to  execute  diligence.  But  at  that 
time  there  were  officers  appointed  by  his 
Majesty,  under  whose  sanction  diligence 
might  nave  been  executed.  According  to 
the  genius  of  our  law,  there  is  an  extreme 
tenderness  for  the  person  of  a  debtor,  but 
a  great  anxiety  to  prevent  his  funds  being 
removed  from  the  reach  of  his  creditors. 
In  attempting,  however,  to  execute  dili- 
gence against  effects  within  the  royal  pre- 
cincts, wie  consent  of  his  officer  must  be 
obtained.  This  has  been  got,  and  so  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  bill  of  suspension 
by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Strathmore,  I 
ihink  it  unfounded,  and  the  one  by  the 
Officers  of  State  unnecessary,  as  the  goods 

(a)  1  Sbaw  and  Dunlop,  Ko.  169. 


of  the  King  cannot  be  attached  for  the 
debt  of  these  parties. 

Lord  Bahitattne  :  We  all  know  that  the 
sanctuary  affords  a  protection  to  the  per- 
son of  a  debtor,  but  to  this  the  privilege 
is  limited.  If  this  were  to  be  held  a  royal 
palace,  I  would  doubt  the  competency  of 
the  poinding ;  but  in  the  circumstances  I 
do  not  think  we  can  regard  it  as  such. 

Lord  Craigie  :  I  conceive  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  proceeding 
is  sanctioned  by  the  King's  officer,  which 
I  apprehend  is  sufficient. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk  (a) :  There  are  two 
questions  entirely  separate — the  first  re- 
garding the  privilege  of  the  sanctuary — 
and  the  other  that  of  the  palace.    I  agree 
that  the  sanctuary  affords  no  protection 
against  the  diligence  of  the  law  in  rela- 
tion to  goods ;  but  I  have  much  doubt  as 
to  the  competency  of  a  poinding  within 
the  palace.     It  happens  to  be  situated 
withm  the  sanctuary,  and  this  leads  to 
some  confusion ;  but  let  it  be  supposed 
that  it  were  in  the  Castle,  or  at  Linlith-  • 
gow,  the  question  will  then  be  purely  pre- 
sented.   Kow,  there  are  here  almost  all 
the  usual  appendages  of  a  royal  palace. 
The  domestic  establishment  is  appointed 
and  paid  by  his  Majesty ;  there  are  also 
royal  apartments,  where  the  King's  guests 
have    been    occasionally  accommo&ted; 
and  there  is  a  guard  of  honour.    It,  there- 
fore, stands  verv  much  in  the  situation  of 
the  palace  at  l^ensington,  where  it  has 
been  held  that  diligence  is  unlawful.(&) 
The  question  then  is.  Can  effects  situated 
within  this  palace  be  exposed  to  diligence, 
and  more  especially,  can  the  doors  of  the 
palace  be  forced  open  by  letters  to  that 
effect?    Looking  at  our  authorities,  and 
at  the  general  principles  of  our  law,  I 
think  that  diligence  cannot  proceed  against 
the  property  of  the  King  situated  there ; 
and  if  not,  can  you  attach  the  effects  of 
his  subjects  situated  there  P    On  this  I 
have  not  formed  a  decided  opinion,  but 
the  case  of  the  palace  of  Kensington  comes 
extremely  near  to  this  one ;  and,  there- 
fore, while  I  throw  out  these  observations 
as  doubts,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  pass 
the  bill  to  try  the  question. 

The  other  judges  having  acquiesced  in 
this  proposal,  the  bills  were  passed  aim- 
pliciter. 

The  letters  of  suspension  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  having  been  debated  before 
Lord  AUovmf,  his  Lordship,  on  the  7th 
December  1821,  found — 

"  that  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  sanctuary  of 
Holyrood  House,  or  for  the  palace,  affording 
any  protection  to  the  effects  of  debtors  residing 

(a)  Right  Hon.  Charles  Boyle. 
(6)  Winter  r.  Miles,  10  Emu  678. 
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therein,  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  poinding  ; 
that  the  suspenders'  reasoning  could  apply  only 
to  the  Sover«ign*B  residence  in  the  palace,  whose 
presence  ought  not  to  he  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  persons  into  the  palace  without  his 
permission,  or  that  of  the  keeper  appointed  by 
him ;  that  the  diligence  in  question  was  autho- 
rised of  the  Baron  bailie  of  tne  abbey,  the  officer 
appointed  by  the  hereditary  keeper  of  the 
palace ; " 

and,  therefore,  repelled  the  -  reasons  of 
snspension,  and  found  the  letters  orderly 
proceeded. 

To  this  judgment  the  Court,  on  petition 
and  answers,  adhered  on  the  18th  Febru- 
ary 1823,  and  found  the  Earl  and  Countess 
and  their  mandatory,  jointly  and  severally, 
liable  in  expenses.(a) 

Lord  HoJCAKB  observed :  The  answers 
by  Laing  are  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  the 
execution  of  caption,  and  not  the  attach- 
ment of  movables  within  the  palace,  which 
creates  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
palace.  In  England  they  mere^  extend 
to  the  protection  of  the  person. 

LoBi)  Fbssidbnt  (&) :  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  the  reason  why  a  caption  is 
not  allowed  to  be  executed  is,  that  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  every  one  within  the 
pcdaoe  is  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 

Lord  Q-iLiiiss :  I  refused  the  bill  of  sus« 
pension,  and  I  adhere  to  my  original 
opinion. 

Lord  SuccOTH :  My  only  doubt  arises 
from  the  practice  in  England ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  palace  of  Kensington,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  was  re- 
siding there,  (c) 

Lord  Balgsat  :  I  concur ;  and  the  only 
doubt  I  had  was,  whether  the  concurrence 
of  the  Bailie  had  been  correctly  got. 


The  Earl  and  Countess  appealed  against 
these  judgments ;  but  WiUiam  Laing,  the 
respondent,  making  no  appearance  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Loi^s,  the  case  was 
heard  ex  parte. 

Appellants, — The  King*s  person  is  in- 
violable, nor  can  his  presence  be  disturbed, 
whether  he  be  actually  or  virtually  pre- 
sent, by  the  executing  of  legal  diligence . 
ac;ainst  any  of  his  lieges  or  their  property. 
This  protection  is  given  to  a  subject,  when 
within  the  precincts  of  a  royal  palace,  not 
as  an  indulgence,  but  because  an  indignity 
would  be  offered  to  Majesty.  It  is  one  of 
the  privileges  arising  out  of  the  King's 
prerogative,  and  holds  equally  in  Scotland 
as  in  England.  It  extends  not  only  to  the 
King's  dignified  officers,  but  to  the  ser- 

(a)  1  Shaw  and  Dunlop,  169  ;  2,  200. 
(6)  Bight  Hon.  David  Hope, 
(c)  The  Duke  of  Sussex  resided  in  Eensing- 
ton  Palace.    See  Winter  v.  Mills,  above,  p.  210. 


vants  of  the  palace.  It  protects  the  re* 
presentatiyes  of  Majesty, — ambassadors^ 
judges,  courts  of  justice,  &c.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  a  precedent.  The  King's 
prerogative  needs  no  statute,  or  dictum, 
or  judgment  of  a  court.  That  there  is  no 
precedent  of  poinding  or  executing  letters 
pf  open  doors  within  the  palace  being  de- 
clared irregular,  is  a  powerful  fact  in 
favour  of  the  appellant.  We  never  could 
have  arrived  at  the  present  time  without 
such  a  breach  of  decency  being  attempted, 
if  even  the  most  distant  doubt  had  been 
entertained  on  the  point.  Practice  is  de- 
cidedly against  the  respondent.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  within  the  abbey  of  Holyrood 
House  and  its  privileged  domains  a  caption 
cannot  be  executed;  but  it  is  alleged  a 
poinding  and  letters  of  open  doors  may. 
The  privileges  of  the  abbey,  however,  as 
a  sanctuary,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
palace,  are  quite  different.  Poinding  may 
or  may  not  be  competent  within  the  abbey, 
but  that  cannot  affect  the  royal  preroga- 
tive attaching  to  a  palace.  The  Baron 
Bailie  only  concurred  to  a  poinding  of  the 
effects  within  the  sanctuary.  But  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  legal  argument 
whether  he  concurred  or  not.  It  was  con- 
tended, however,  in  the  Court  below,  that 
Holyrood  House  was  not  entitled  to  the 
privilege  arising  from  the  royal  preroga- 
tive; that  it  is  a  different  case  where  a 
palace  is  the  actual  royal  abode,  and 
where  it  is  not.  But  once  a  palace,  al- 
ways a  palace(a) — and  Holyrood  House  has 
been  so  used  and  occupied  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  the  reigning  monarchs  seemed 
meet.  The  King  nas  many  palaces,  but 
he  cannot  personally  occupy  them  all  at 
once.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  soon  it 
may  please  a  monarch  to  change  his  resi- 
dence. As  far  as  the  royal  prerogative 
is  concerned,  Hol^ood  House  is  as  much 
a  palace  as  it  was  m  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

Lord  GirroKD(b):  It  is  admitted  that 
within  Holyrood  House  the  person  of  a 
debtor  is  protected  P 

W.  Brouqham :  We  are  afraid  that  pro- 
tection is  m  that  case  put  upon  the  plea 
of  sanctuary — ^the  abbey  privilege. 

Lord  GriPFOBD :  It  is,  in  the  pleadings, 
put  on  the  palace. 

The  House  of  Lords  ordered  and  ad- 
iudged  that  the  interlocutor  complained  of 
be  reversed 

Feb.  22,  1826.  — Lord  Gippokd  :  My 
Lords,  the  Question  here  is,  whether  the 
diligence  oi  poinding,  accompanied  by 
letters  of  open  doors,  which  is  an  autho- 


(a)  See  judgment  of  Chitty,  J.,  in  Combe  v. 
Ve  la  Bere,  22  Ch.  D.  816,  and  Lord  Advocate 
V.  Hunt,  L.R.  1  So.  App.  85. 

(6)  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  Deputy  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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rity  to  enter  forcibly  the  house  and  apart- 
ments, against  the  goods  and  effects  of  a 
STson  residing  in  the  palace  of  Holvrood 
onse,  can  be  there  legally  execntea.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  t^at  I  have  not  had 
the  advantage  oi  knowing  on  what  pre- 
cise pounds  the  Gonrt  below  px>ceeded 
in  giving  the  judgment  appealed  from; 
nor  haye  I  had  the  assistance  of  the  argu- ' 
ments  which  might  have  been  used  by  the 
respondent.  This  last  circumstance  made 
me  feel  it  a  duty  to  look  at  the  case  with 
more  attention  and  minuteness,  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  required.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land as  to  the  privilege  in  question.  (His 
Lordship  here  described  the  locality  of  the 
abbey  and  palace.)  Your  Lordships  thus 
see  that  there  remains  in  Scotland  the  pri- 
vilege which  formerly  belonged  to  abbeys. 
It  so  happened  that  within  the  precincts 
of  this  sanctuary,  and  attached  to  the 
abbey,  a  royal  palace  was  built,  which 
became  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of 
Scotland.  It  is  admitted  that  this  palace 
still  retains  the  semblance  of  a  royal 
residence — ^that  it  has  a  guard  of  honour 
—  officers  heritable  and  otherwise  —  that 
it  was  so  described  in  the  royal  warrant 
granted  to  Ladj  Strathmore  to  occupy  the 
apartments  assigned  to  her ;  and  when  his 
Majesty  lately  went  to  Scotland,  he  held 
his  Court  there,  (a)  It  is  not  disputed  that 
this  privilege,  which  I  believe  exists  in  all 
civihzed  countries,  would  protect  against 
the  diligence  complained  of,  if  the  King 
actually  resided  there.  See  Ershine^s  Insti- 
tutes (4,  3,  25),  where  the  author  talks  of 
Holyrood  House  as  a  royal  palace.  This 
privilege  is  giyen,  not  merely  because 
otherwise  the  King  might  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  his  domestics,  but  that  it 
is  not  seemly  that  the  royal  palace  or  the 
royal  presence  should  be  exposed  to  be 
made  a  scene  of  disturbance  or  confer- 
eTice.(&)  As  to  actual  residence,  that  point 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
in  a  question  relative  to  f  ensiuRton 
Palace.(c)  The  same  objection  as  here 
was  then  made. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  Holyrood 
House  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  royal 
palace?  and  if  so,  whether  this  privilege, 
which  attaches  not  to  the  person  or  goods, 
but  to  the  place,  should  or  does  afford 
a  protection  against  the  diligence  com- 
plained of,  although  the  King  may  not 
have  resided  there  for  a  great  many 
years  P   Now,  looking  to  the  existing  state 

(a)  When  in  Scotland  Geoi^e  4  resided  at 
Dalkeith  Palace. 

(6)  See  remarks  of  Blackburn,  J.,  on  this 
passage  in  A,  G.  v.  Vakin,  L.B.  8  Ex.  p.  293 ; 
and  L.R.  4  E.  &  I.  p.  859. 

(c)  See  above. 


of  the  palace,  the  ceremonial  still  kept  up 
there,  the  royal  permission  to  reside,  and 
the  other  circumstances  all  tending  to 
show  that  it  is  to  this  hour  viewed  as  a 
palace  to  the  King — and  considering  that 
this  privilege  in  Scotland  is  the  same  as 
the  privilege  recognised  and  sanctioned 
here,  I  cannot  agree  that  the  privilege 
does  not  attach  and  save  the  effects  in  the 
royal  residence  from  being  carried  off  by 
poinding.  The  diligence  granted  here 
was  actually  to  force  the  apartments.  As 
to  tho  permission  given  by  the  Baron 
Bailie  of  the  abbey,  it  was  a  permission  to 
poind,  not  to  use  letters  of  open  doors ; 
and  it  applied  to  the  sanctuary,  and  did 
not  bear  to  extend  to  the  palace.  But  here 
the  privilege  claimed  is  not  what  attaches 
to  tne  sanctuary,  but  to  the  palace ;  and 
the  circamstance  of  the  palace  being 
placed  within  the  precincts  of  the  sane- 
taary  cannot  affect  or  impair  the  privilege 
of  tne  palace.  In  absence,  therefore,  of 
all  authority  to  show  that  this  diligence 
had  ever  been  attempted  before — it  being 
unquestionable  that  Holyrood  House  has 
not  been  abandoned  as  a  royal  palace  by 
his  Majesty,  and  that  actuakl  presence  of 
the  King  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the 
existence  of  the  privilege— however  much 
I  may  deplore  that  my  opinion  does  not 
coincide  with  that  of  the  Court  below,  I 
cannot  move  your  Lordships  to  affirm  the 
judgment  brought  before  us.  I  may  add 
that,  although  the  question  was  not  de- 
cided on  its  merits,  I  perceive  that  the 
Second  Division,  on  advising  the  bill  of 
suspension  presented  by  the  Offioers  of 
State,  entertained  sentiments  different 
from  what  have  led  to  the  judgment,  (a) 


Matbbials  made  USB  OF. — The  report  is 
taken  from  2  Wilson  and  Shaw,  I. 

(a)  Appellants*  authorities  : — Maitland's  His- 
tory, p.  144  ;  Boss's  Lectures  v.,  1,  p.  888, 144 ; 
8  Coke,  45,  p.  140  ;  2  Raymond's  Reports,  978 ; 
4  Campbell,  p.  45;  and  10  East's  Reports, 
p.  578 ;  Chitty  on  Prerogative,  e.  14. 

See  also  Bogo  de  Clare,  Prynne's  Parlia- 
mentary Writs,  4th  part,  819 ;  4  Inst.  24 ; 
Nyerford^n  Case,  8  Instit.  c.  45^  p.  140 ;  Elder- 
ton's  Case  (as  to  Whitehall  Palace),  2  Ld.  Raym. 
978;  8  Salk.  91,  284;  Winter  v.  Miles,  (as 
to  Kensington  Palace)  (1809),  10  East,  578  ; 
Batson  v.  McLean  (1818),  2  Chit.  51  ;  Sard  v. 
Fcwresf  (1822),  2  Dow.  &  Ryl.  250;  Earl  of 
Hadington  v.  Dvff  (1826),  4  Sh.  &  D.  880 ; 
A,  G.  V.  Donaldson  (1842)  (as  to  Kensington 
Palace),  10  M.  &  W.117;  Reg,  v.  Ponsonhy 
(1842)  (as  to  Hampton  Court;,  8  Q.B.  14  ; 
A.  O.  V.  Dakin,  (1870)  na  to  Hampton 
Court),  L.R.  4  H.L.  888;  Combe  v.  Ve  la 
Bere  (1882)  (as  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster), 
22  Ch,  D.  316;  Bissell's  Law  of  Asylum; 
LeiBt's  Alt-Arisches  Jus  Qentium  17. 
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MANNERS  AND  MILLER, 
BUCHAN  AND  OTHERS 


I  1 
'  >  against  The  KING'S  PRINTERS. 


Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  on  May  12,  1826,  as  to  the 
Royal  Pkerogative  in  begard  to  the  printing  of  Bibles,  New 
Testaments,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Scotland.  (Re- 
ported in  2  Shaw  and  Dunlop,  275,  and  4  Shaw  and  Dunlop,  559.) 

Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  21,  1828,  on  Appeal 
FROM  the  Court  of  Session.  (Reported  in  3  Bligh,  N.S.,  391,  and 
3  Wilson  and  Shaw,  268.) 

By  rojal  letters  patent  oDder  the  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  granted  in  1785,  tlie  patentees  were 
appointed  sole  King*8  printers  for  Scotland,  so  £Ekr  as  sucli  appointment  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  with  (in  particular)  the  sole  privilege 
of  printing  in  Scotland,  in  the  English  tongue,  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  Books  of  Psalms, 
Books  of  Common  Prayer,  Confessions  of  the  Faith,  and  the  larger  and  shorter  Catechisms,  and 
the  sole  privilege  of  printing  in  Scotland  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  official  documents ;  with 
an  express  prohibition  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  importation  of  any  lk>ok8  or  documents  of 
the  above  descriptions  from  any  "  places  beyond  the  seas  "  without  the  license  of  the  patentees. 

Proceedings  were  taken  in  Scotland  by  the  patentees  to  restrain  the  importation  into  and  sale  in 
Scotland  of  Bibles  and  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  &c.  printed  in  England  by  the  King's  printers 
in  England. 

1.  Ground  of  the  Prerogative  Right  to  grant  Monopolies  of  Printing, 

Held  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords — 

The  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  England  and  Scotland  to  grant  the  exclusive  right  to 
print  the  Bible  rests  on  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  Sovereign  as  chief  executive  magis- 
trate to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  works  upon  which  the  established  doctrines  of 
our  religion  are  founded,  so  that  these  works  may  be  published  in  a  correct  and  authentic 
form ; 

This  duty  and  the  corresponding  prerogative  are  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England ; 

The  Sovereign  is  guardian  and  protector  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  as  in  England. 

1.   Translation  of  the  Bible,  Confession  of  Faith,  jrc 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  introduced  in  both  England  and  Scotland  under  the 
sanctions  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  namely,  the  King  and  the  Bishops  in  England  and 
the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland ;  and  in  Scotland,  unless  the  General  Assembly  should 
order  otherwise,  the  use  of  it  is  obligatory  in  churches  as  it  is  in  the  churches  of  England ; 

As  the  Confession  of  Futh  and  the  Longer  and  Shorter  Catechisms  in  Scotland  have  been 
adopted  by  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  printing  of  them  comes  within  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  the  Bible. 

The  Act  of  1690,  establishing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  as  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
did  not  take  away  from  the  King  the  exclusive  right  which  he  previously  had  while 
Episcopacy  existed  to  print  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

8.  Effect  of  the  Patent. 

The  exclusive  right  to  print  books  involves  the  right  and  duty  to  exclude  all  others  £rom 

circulating  as  well  as  printing ; 
This  right,  when  ^^ranted  by  patent  to  others,  is  not  limited  by  the  addition  in  the  patent  of 

an  express  prohibition  against  importation  from  beyond  the  seas ; 
Such  exclusive  right  is  not,  by  reason  of  excluding  importation  of  books  from  England, 

contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Union. 
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In  1785,  the  'King,  hj  a  commisBion  or 
letters  patent  under  the  Union  Seal,  after 
narrating  a  former  grant  of  the  office  of 
King's  printer,  nominated  and  appointed 
James  Hunter  Blair  and  John  Bruce,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  for  forty-one  years — 

"Bolos  et  unicos  nostros  aTchit3rpographos, 
in  ilia  parte  regni  nostri  Magns  Britanniie 
Scotia  vocata,  idque  pro  spatio  quadraginta 
nnins  annomm,  computaodo  ab  et  post  expira- 
tionem  diplomatis,  pro  prssenti  existensis,  pnc- 
fato  Alexandre  Kincaid,  pro  simili  spatio  quad- 
raginta  unius  anuorum  concessi;  cum  plena 
potestate  ipsis  Jacobo  Hunter  Blair,  et  Joanni 
Bruce,  conjunctim  eorumque  hsredibus,  assig- 
natis,  seu  substitutis,  antedictis,  prsfato 
munere  et  officio,  durante  spatio  antedicto, 
utendi,  exercendi,  et  gaudendi,  cum  omni- 
bus proficuis,  emolumentis,  immunitatibus, 
exemptionibus,  et  privilegib  quibuscunqne 
eidem  spectantibus,  in  quantum  cum  articulis 
Unionis,  legibusque  Magne  Britannia;  nunc 
existentibus,  congruunt:  £t  speciatim,  solum 
et  unicum  priyilegium  imprimendi  in  Scotia, 
Biblia  Sacra,  Nova  Testamenta,  Psalmorum 
libros,  libros  Precum  Communium,  Coiife8> 
siones  Fidei,  majores  et  minores  Catechismos 
in  lingua  Angiicana;  necnon  solam  potes- 
tatem  imprimendi  et  reimprimendi  acta  Far- 
liamenti,  edicta,  proclamationes,  omnesque 
alias  chartas  in  usum  nostrorum  publico- 
rum  in  Scotia  officiorum  imprimendas  :  Et 
generaliter  omne  quod  ibidem  publicandum 
erit,  auctoritate  regali,  imprimendi  et  reimpri- 
mendi :  Prohiben.  per  prssentes,  omnes  alias 
personas  quascunque,  tam  nativos  quam  ex- 
traneos,  imprimere  vel  reimprimere,  seu  imprimi 
sea  reimprinii  in  Scotia  causare,  vel  importare 
Ben  importari  facere  in  Scotiam,  a  quibusvis 
locis  transmarinis,  uUos  diet,  librorum,  et 
chartarum  publicarum  supra  mentionat  absque 
lieentia  yel  auctoritate  a  diet.  Jacobo  Hunter 
Blair  et  Joanne  Bruce,  bnredibus  eorum,  as- 
signatis,  vel  subsfitutis,  sub  pcena  confiscationis 
omnium  talium  llbrorum,  chartarumque  publi- 
carum, ita  impress,  seu  importat.  in  Scotia ;  unius 
eorund.  dimidii  ad  nos,  alteriusque  in  usum  diet. 
Jacobi  Hunter  Blair  et  Joannis  Bruce,  eorumque 

antedict."(a) 

For  several  years  the  King's  printers  in 
England  and  Scotland  had  tacitly  tolerated 
the  importation  into  the  two  Kingdoms  of 
books  printed  by  them  respectively.  But 
active  and  rigorons  measures  having  heen 
adopted  by  the  King's  printers  in  England 
to  exclude  Scotch  Bibles  from  being  intro- 
duced into  that  country,  (&)  the  King's  prin- 
ters in  Scotland  presented  a  bill  of  sus- 
pension and  interdict   against   Manners 

(a)  The  text  of  the  patent  is  printed  in  Ap- 
pendix to  Beport  of  Select  Committee  on  King*8 
Printers'  Patents,  251,  XVIII.  1881-32.  As  to 
the  history  of  it,  see  Minutes  of  Evidence,  pp. 
84,  121. 

(6)  See  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam' 
Iridge  v.  Richardson,  6  Yes.  689. 


a/nd  Miller,  booksellers  in  Edinburgh,  and 
several  other  booksellers,  from  importing, 
selling,  or  exposing  to  sale  any  of  the 
books  contained  in  the  Scotch  King's 
printers'  Commission,  which  were  not 
printed  at  the  Scotch  King's  printer's  press 
or  under  their  authority.  The  bill  was 
passed  to  try  the  question  of  right. 

The  LoBD  Ordinabt  repelled  the  reasons 
of  suspension,  and  refused  the  interdict; 
but  this  interlocutor  was,  **  in  respect  of 
the  decision  22nd  May  1790,  Kvng*8 
Printers  v.  Bell  and  Bradfute,**  recalled, 
and  informations  on  the  whole  cause 
ordered  to  the  Court. 

Thereafter,  on  a  hearing  in  presence, 
the  Court  (7th  March  1823  j  suspended  the 
letters  simpliciter,  granted  interdict,  and 
decerned,  (a) 

Manners  and  MiUer  appealed,  and  main- 
tained that  the  letters  patent  founded  on 
by  the  respondents  did  not  by  their  true 
meaning  and  constitution  vest  in  them 
any  right  or  title  to  complain  of  or  pre- 
vent the  free  importaticm  from  England 
of  Bibles  printed  by  lawful  authority 
there ;  and  this  was  made  manifest  by  the 
prohibition  being  directed  only  against 
books  brought  a  quibusvis  locis  trans- 
tnarvnis. 

The  respondents,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  the  words  of  the  patent  dis- 
tinctly conferred  the  sole  right  of  printing 
in  Scotland  the  books  specified  in  the 
commission,  and  that  the  verbal  criticism 
was  unauthorised. 

June  29,  1825.— Lord  GirpoKD(6) :  This 
question,  which  is  one  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, was  discussed  folly  at  your  Lord- 
ship's bar,  namely,  whether  the  respon- 
dents, nnder  the  patent  they  hold  from; the 
Crown  in  Scotland,  conferring  upon  them 
the  sole  right  of  printing  works  of  this 
description,  have  the  right  to  prevent  any 
other  person  from  selling  within  Scotland 
Bibles  and  the  other  books  mentioned. 

The  patent  granted  to  the  respondents 
gives  the  sole  and  unlimited  privilege  of 

?rinting  within  Scotland  Bibles,  New 
'estaments.  Psalm  Books,  Books  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Confessions  of  Faith,  or  larger 
or  smaller  Catechisms,  in  the  English 
tongue  ;  and  your  Lordships  will  perceive, 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court,  they  have 
granted  a  suspension  and  interdict  as  ap- 
plying to  all  those  books — Bibles,  New 
Testaments,  Psalm  Books,  Books  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  Confessions  of  Faith,  or 
larger  or  smaller  Catechisms. 

My  Lords,  the  question  mainly  agitated 
at  your  Lordships'  bar,  and  I  may  say  the 

(a)  2  Shaw  and  Dunlop,  275. 
(6)  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  Deputy  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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only  question  diBcnsBed  at  any  length 
principally  tnmed  npon  the  lanffoage  of 
this  patent ;  and  it  was  contended  on  the 
part  of  the  appellants  that,  although  the 
sole  right  of  printing  had  been  conferred 
by  this  patent  of  1785,  and  by  a  preyious 
patent  to  other  persons,  yet  that  the  pro- 
nibitory  clause  m  the  patent  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  books  of  this  description 
into  Scotland  did  not  exclude  importation 
f^om  England ;  and  I  will  tell  your  Lord- 
ships whj  it  was  so  contended.  The  pro- 
hibition IS — 

''  of  all  other  persons  wbatsoeTer,  as  well  natiyes 
as  foreigners,  from  printing,  or  causing  to  be 
printed  in  Scotland,  or  importing  or  causing 
to  be  imported  into  Scotland  from  whatsoever 
places  beyond  the  seas,  any  of  the  said  books 
and  public  charters  above-mentioned." 

The  appellants  contended  that  this  pro- 
hibition oould  only  apply  to  parts  beyond 
the  seas,  and  oould  not  be  contended  to 
apply  to  England,  and  that  they  had  a 
right  to  oarry  to  Scotland  these  books 
printed  by  the  Universities  or  by  the  King's 
printer  in  England.  In  answer  to  this  it 
was  contended  that  as  the  sole  right  was 
conferred  of  printing  in  Scotland  books  of 
this  description,  that  the  respondents  had 
the  right  of  preventing  any  books  of  that 
description  from  being  sold  in  Scotland 
when  printed  elsewhere.  Your  Lordships 
find  by  the  decision  of  tho  Court  of  Scot- 
land that  the  exclusive  right  has  been 
confirmed. 

My  Lords,  in  the  discussion  of  this  caso 
at  your  Lordships'  bar,  the  prerogative  of 
the  Grown  to  grant  such  a  monopoly  in 
Scotland  was  almost  conceded  by  the 
appellants  to  the  respondents;  and  I 
ODServe  in  their  case  that  they  say : — 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
curious  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  extent  or 
foundation  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  this  case. 
They  do  not  dispute  that  his  Majesty,  as  King 
of  Scotland,  has  a  prerogative  right  to  confer 
upon  his  printers  in  that  country  an  exclusive 
riffht  to  print  all  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and 
oUier  privileged  books,  and  also  to  prohibit  all 
other  persons  from  printing  the  same  within 
Scotland." 

My  Lords,  in  considering  this  case 
since  it  was  argued,  which  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing,  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  very  important  question  in  this 
case  has  not  been  fully  discussed.  I 
apprehend  that  the  prerogative  in  this 
country  to  grant  the  right  of  printing 
Bibles,  New  Testaments,  &c.,  belongs  to 
the  King,  as  supreme  head  of  the  Ohurch, 
and  he  only  has  a  right  to  the  publication 
of  the  Book  of  Oommon  E^yer,  and  the 


Liturgy  of  the  Church.(a)  Now  your  Lord- 
ships perceive  that  this  interdict  applies 
not  only  to  Bibles,  New  Testaments,  Psalm 
Books,  and  Books  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  I  apprehend  mean  books  of  English 
Communion,  but  Confessions  of  Faith 
(whether  the  Scotch  Confession  of  Faith  or 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  does  not  appear). 
With  respect  to  some  of  those  works  it 
may  be  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
of  Scotland  may  be  larger  than  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  of  England.  But,  my 
Lords,  upon  looking  into  the  statute  of 
1690,  by  which  we  all  know  the  church 
p^vernment  in  Scotland  was  settled,  there 
is  in  this  remarkable  passage  with  respect 
to  the  Bible(&)  :— 

Chap.  1,  section  8.  *'  The  Old  Testament  in 
Hebrew  (which  was  the  native  language  of  the 
people  of  God  of  old),  and  the  New  Testament  in 
Qreek  (which  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  it  was 
most  generally  known  to  tho  nation),  being  im- 
mediately inspired  by  God,  and  by  his  singular 
care  and  providence  kept  pure  in  all  ages,  and 
therefore  authenticall ;  so  as,  in  all  controversies 
of  religion,  the  church  is  finally  to  appeal  unto 
them.  But  because  these  original  tongues  are 
not  known  to  all  the  people  of  God  who  have  a 
right  unto  and  interest  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are 
commanded  in  the  fear  of  God  to  read  and 
search  them,  therefore  they  are  to  be  translated 
into  the  vulgar  language  of  every  nation  unto 
which  they  come,  that  the  Word  of  God 
dwelling  plentifully  in  all,  they  may  worship 
Him  iu  an  acceptable  manner;  and  through 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  may 
have  hope."(c) 

Now,  I  cannot  find  that  by  any  act  of 
the  Crown  of  Scotland,  or  the  Gk)vem« 
ment  of  Scotland,  there  has  been  any 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bible  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  such,  if  auy  there  is. 
I  believe  there  is  none.((Q  Then  comes  the 
question,  whether  supposing  the  privilege 
of  the  Crown  in  Scotland  was  the  same  as 
in  England,  to  authorise  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  yet,  not  having  done  so,  is  it 
competent  for  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to 
Bay,  you  shall  not  import  into  Scotland  an 
authorised  translation  of  the  Bible  by  the 
law  of  England? 

With  respect  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  if  it  alludes  to  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  of  England,  that  is  no  part  of 
the  Church  Establishment  of  Scotland 
and  has  the  Crown  of  Scotland  the  privi- 
lege to  say  that  that  which  is  the  form  of 

(a)  See  Miliar  v.  Taylor,  4  Bur.  2883. 

(6)  Act  ratifying  the  Confession  of  Faith 
and  settling  the  Presbyterian  Church  Govern- 
ment (Act,  1690,  c.  5). 

(c)  See  Burton's  History  of  Scotland  6,  401, 
and  below,  p.  237. 

(<0  See  below,  p.  287. 
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the  litnrgnr  of  the  Chnroli  of  England, 
with  whicn  they  have  nothing  to  do,  shall 
not  be  sold  in  Scotland,  unless  printed  by 
the  King's  printer  in  Scotland  P  Witn 
respect  to  the  Confessions  of  Faith,  there 
Bfrain,  I  say  of  this  Confession  of  Faith, 
fniich  I  hold  in  my  hand,  published  in 
1690  (which  is  the  Confession  of  Faith 
adopted  in  Scotland,  and  authorised  by 
the  Crown)  the  Crown  having,  as  was 
contended,  and  not  denied,  the  same  sort 
of  pri  niece  in  Scotland  as  to  the  printing 
Acts  of  State,  and  those  particular  works 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  if  there  be  any  such,  then  I  b&j 
it  may  have  that  privUege.  But  has  it 
the  privilege  of  prohibiting  the  printing 
or  selling  in  Scotland  the  form  of  prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  which 
form  of  prayer  they  themselves  say  they 
have  nothing  to  do  in  Scotland  P  So,  as 
to  the  Psalms,  there  may  be  Psalm  Books 
in  Scotland  which  are  neculiarly  used  by 
the  Church  of  Scotlana.  Whether  thej 
haye  the  power  of  preyenting  surrepti- 
tious copies  of  them,  I  know  not.  Then, 
as  to  the  larger  or  smaller  Catechism,  it 
is  possible  the^  haye  such  works. 

These  questions  appear  to  me  important, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  to  take  blame  to 
myself  for  not  at  the  time  of  the  argument 
hayins  suggested  these  difficulties;  but 
they  did  not  then  occur  to  me,  for  my 
attention  was  turned  to  the  prohibitory 
clause. 

A  good  deal  of  the  argpament  turned 
upon  a  case  cited  at  the  bar,  which  wa8 
said  by  the  appellants  to  be  the  conyerse  of 
this,  (a)  In  that  case  it  was  decided  that 
the  Ejng's  printer  in  England  had  a  right 
to  prohibit  Bibles  printed  in  Scotland  from 
being  circulated  in  England,  because  it 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  preroga- 
tiye  which  conferred  the  right  upon  a 
particular  individual;  and  passages  were 
cited  from  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
the  yery  able  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
present  day.(&)  He^  was  of  ordnion  that 
the  power  was  reciprocal.  Me  seemed 
to  aomit  that  the  Scotch  printer  could 
prevent  the  English  printer  from  selling 
the  English  Bibles  or  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  Scotland :  but  the  attention  of 
the  Lord  ChaneeUor  and  the  noble  Lord 
who  assisted  was  not  drawn  to  the  rights 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  nor  do  I  see 
anything  in  the  judgment  that  warranted 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  formed  a  de- 
oisiye  opinion  upon  that  point,  but  there 
are  x)aB8age8  that  are  thought  to  bear  that 


(a)  UniveriiHeM  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  v. 
Riehardaon,  6  Yes.  689. 
(6)  LordEldon. 


way.  Thinking,  as  I  do,  that  these  points 
wmch  haye  not  been  discussed  ought  to  be 
discussed,  I  haye  considered  with  myself 
whether  in  such  a  case  as  this  I  ought  not 
to  ask  your  Lordships  to  remit  this  case 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  in  order  that  these 

Soints  may  be  considered ;  but  if  I  wag  to 
o  that,  I  haye  no  doubt  your  Lordships 
would  haye  this  case  again  before  you. 

It  therefore  seems  to  me,  with  a  yiew  to 
saye  expense  to  the  parties,  and  the  delay 
that  would  take  place,  that  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  ask  your  Lordships  to 
adjourn  the  case  till  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  and  have  a  further  argument 
upon  this  question  that  affects  the  privilege 
of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  exercised  m 
Scotland  oyer  works  of  this  nature.  Your 
Lordships  haye  had  an  argument  directed 
to  the  yarious  species  of  works  interdicted 
by  this  interlocator,  some  of  which  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  come  within  the  pre- 
rogatiye  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  confer- 
ring a  monopoly  upon  the  printer ;  but  I 
do  not  profess  to  have  formed  any  opinion 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  consider  whether  the  prerogative  of 
Scotland  can  extend  to  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which  the  Crown  of  Scotland  has 
never  authorised  itself.  If  it  has,  we  ehall 
be  informed  of  it.  Is  it  the  translation 
printed  in  England,  or  what  translation 
of  the  Bible  is  it  which  the  King's  printer 
in  Scotland  has  the  sole  privileee  of  print- 
ing? Is  it  every  Bible  or  the  English 
translation  P  I  apprehend  the  principal 
question  in  this  cajsewill  turn  mainly  upon 
the  printing  of  the  Bible  and  the  New 
Testament. 

Under  these  circumstances,  however  re- 
luctant I  am,  as  your  Lordships  will  think 
I  muBt  be,  to  delay  the  parties  from  the 
judgment  they  are  entitled  to  at  your 
Loraships'  hands,  yet,  haying  had  time  to 
consider  these  points,  which  did  not  occur 
to  me  upon  the  argument  (my  attention 
being  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
clause  upon  which  the  great  stress  of  the 
argument  lay),  I  should  propose  not  to 
come  to  a  decision  of  this  case  at  present, 
but  that  the  next  session  of  Parliament  it 
should  be  argued  by  one  counsel  on  each 
side.    As  it  is  a  question  of  so  much  im- 

rrtanoe,  I  would  not  restrict  it  to  that. 
should  hope,  when  the  discussion  takes 
place,  that  your  Lordships  will  be  assisted 
oy  others,  who  will  aid  your  Lordships  in 
the  determination  of  it  much  better  than 
myself.  It  is  a  case  of  great  importance 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  parties; 
therefore  the  result  of  my  recommendation 
to  your  Lordships  is  to  delay  this  judgment 
till  the  next  session. 

The  case  was  accordingly  adjourned. 
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garded  as  the  tranBlation  of  a  foreign 
Prince,  and  that  there  bad  been  no  use  bo 
uniform  as  to  found  such  an  exclusive 
right ;  and  that  such  being  the  case,  the 
King  had  no  authority  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  that  translation  into  Scot- 
land. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  right 
bestowed  on  the  suspenders,  and  suppos- 
ing that  the  Kiushaa  the  power  to  bestow 
it,  they  contended— (1 )  that  the  right 
conferred  was  merely  that  of  printing,  and 
not  of  soiling,  and,  (2)  that  the  prohibi- 
tion against  importation  was  directed  only 
against  books  Drought  a  quibtuvis  locia 
transmarinis,  which  could  not  apply  to 
England,  the  more  especially  as  the  for- 
mer patents  prohibited  importation  a 
quovis  loco  extra  iUam  partem  regni  noetri 
Magnm  Britanniw  Scotiam  vocat,  aut  a  locia 
tranemarinia ;  whereas  the  present  one 
had  been  limited  to  places  beyond  the  sea. 

To  the  plea  as  to  the  royal  prerogative 
it  was  answered  that  the  King,  both  as 
the  chief  civil  magistrate,  and  as  head  of 
the  National  Church,  in  relation  to  the 
preserving  and  supporting  of  religion 
pure  and  entire,  had  the  right,  and  it  was 
his  peculiar  duty,  to  protect  the  religion 
of  tne  country  by  publishing,  either  by 
himself  or  by  the  aid  of  persons  to  whom 
he  chose  to  delegate  his  authority,  those 
books  whioh  contained  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  aboTe  all  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; that  such  a  right  and  duty  must 
exist  in  the  first  magistrate,  wherever 
religion  formed  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land;  that,  accoraingly,  this  prerogative 
was  supported  bv  long  and  inveterate 
usage ;  and  that  the  present  translation  of 
the  Bible  had  been  received  and  recognised 
as  containing  the  true  doctrines  of  our 
religion,  and  therefore  the  King,  in  rela- 
tion to  Scotland,  was  entitled  to  appoint 
printers  to  print  that  translation,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  to  prohibit  the  distribu- 
tion of  any  others  than  those  which  were 
so  printed. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  right 
acquired  by  the  suspenders,  they  main- 
tained— 1.  That  the  Crown  having  dele- 
gated to  them  the  right  of  printing  this 
necessarily  carried  with  it  the  correlative 
ri^ht  of  preventing  the  interfereuce  of 
others,  and  consequently  the  privilege  of 
original  sale ;  and,  2.  That  the  prohibitive 
clause,  being  intended  to  protect  the  right, 
could  not  be  construed  so  as  to  restrict 
it ;  and  that  even  if  it  were  so  limited,  the 
onlv  consequence  would  be,  not  that  the 
right  of  importation  was  vested  in  the 
chargers,  but  that  the  prerogative  to  this 
extent  remained  in  the  Crown. 

The  Court,  by  a  majority,  adhered  to 
the  interlocutor,  but  of  consent  recalled 


In  the  meantime,  however,  the  question 
came  under  discussion  in  a  similar  sus- 
pension and  interdict  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Session  by  the  King's  Printers 
aaainst  Btuihan  and  others,  members  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Bible  Socie- 
ties, praying  to  have  them  also  interdicted 
from  importing  Bibles  from  England,  so 
as  to  protect  the  suspenders*  excluRive 
right  of  printing  those  made  use  of  in 
Scotland. 

The  LoBD  Ojbldznabt  suspended  the 
lettera  simpliciter  and  granted  interdict : — 

*'  In  respect  of  the  chargers  having  failed  to 
point  out  any  distinction  between  the  matters 
at  issue  in  the  present  procesn  of  suspension, 
and  those  determined,  after  the  fullest  discus- 
sion and  consideration  by  the  First  Division  of 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  King's  Printers 
and  Messrs.  Manners  and  Miiler,  and  other 
booksellers  in  Edinburgh ;  and  that  no  docu- 
ments which  appear  to  the  Lord  Ordinary 
materially  to  aflect  the  grounds  of  that  judg- 
meut  are  now  founded  on  which  were  not  before 
the  Court  as  aforesaid,  or  that  any  allegations 
in  point  of  fact  are  made  by  the  clutrgers, 
different  from  those  which  were  made  in  the 
said  case  before  the  Court" 

Btbchan  and  others  reclaimed ;  and  the 
case  of  Manners  and  MUler  having  been 
in  the  meantime  appealed,  and  a  doubt 
having  .been  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  as  to  the  royal  prerogative  in  Scot- 
land bein^  sufficient  to  authorise  the 
patent  which  had  been  granted, (a)  the 
Court  ordained  the  officers  of  State  to  be 
called  as  parties,  and  appointed  a  hearing 
in  presence. 

in  relation  to  this  point  it  was  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  Buchan  and  others, 
that,  although  originally  the  right  of  print- 
ing was  inter  jura  regalia,  yet  this  was 
now  altogether  exploded ;  that  the  royal 
prerogative  in  England  rested  on  various 
grounds,  and  particularlv,  first,  that  the 
King  was  then  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  that  this  translation  had  l^een  issued 
under  his  Majestv's  authority,  and  en- 
joined to  be  read  in  churches;  second, 
that  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible 
had  been  made  by  the  directions  and  at 
the  expense  of  King  JameSt  whereby  a 
copyright  had  been  Tested  in  him  and  his 
successors;  and,  third,  that  this  privi* 
lege  had  been  sanctioned  hj  long  usage : 
whereas,  in  Scotland,  the  filing  was  not 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  had  no  power  to 
prescribe  any  form  of  religious  worship, 
or  any  particular  books  to  be  made  use  of 
in  churches,  that  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  had  not  been  authorised  or  made  by 
the  King  of  Scotland,  but  was  to  be  re- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  222. 
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the  interdict,  in  hoc  statu,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

May  12,  1826.  —  Lord  Hsbmaitd  :  I 
have  neard  nothing  which  has  at  all  in- 
duced me  to  alter  the  opinion  I  formerly 
gaye  in  the  case  of  Man/ners  and  Miller, 
There  has  been  here,  no  donbt,  a  most 
nnexpected  and  nnfonnded  attack  made 
on  the  prerogatiye  of  the  Crown.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  King  has  the  sole  right 
of  printing  Proclamations  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  principle  upon 
which  he  enjoys  this  prerogatiye  is  in 
order  that  they  may  be  presenred  and 
pnblished  in  a  pure  and  correct  state.(a) 
Bnt  althongh  this  he  admitted,  yet  we 
are  told  that  that  which  is  onr  ^oide  in 
this  world  and  towards  the  next  is  to  be 
under  no  protection  whateyer,  and  that 
such  editions  of  it  may  be  published  as 
anyone  may  think  fit.  This,  howeyer,  is 
perfectly  untenable ;  and  if  the  purity  of 
the  Bible  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be 
by  the  King,  who  is  the  head  both  of  our 
ciyil  and  religious  establishments.  It  is 
not  only  his  right,  but  it  is  his  duty,  to  pre- 
serye  the  purity  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this 
country  tne  Kmg  has  the  same  power  as 
in  England  as  to  ciyil  matters  touching 
the  religious  establishment.  His^  prero- 
gatiye rests  not  on  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  on  the  radical  nature  of  his  office,  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  recognised  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  To  the  extent  there 
roecifiod  ho  is  the  head  of  the  Church. 
The  translation  of  King  James  was  as  much 
receiyod  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  (6) 
and  there  appears  to  be  equally  as  much 
authority  for  its  reception  in  the  one 
country  as  in  the  other. 

Lord  Cbaigie:  It  appears  to  me  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  Union,  by  our  statutes, 
and  by  the  decisions  of  our  Courts,  there 
is  an  exclusiye  right  established  in  the 
Crown  to  print  and  publish  Bibles.^  There 
has  also  been  a  contmuous  possession,  and 


(a)  ''Printing  is  inter  regalia,  and  bo  the 
King  may  discharge  any  man  to  print  irithout 
his  license.  Viae  Fritch  de  Typographia 
Abusu,  where  he  notices  the  regulation  of  the 
press  to  depend  upon  every  magistrate  by  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  printing  may  do  as  much 
mischief  to  the  Grovemment  as  arms,  and  so  the 
magistrate  should  have  the  command  of  the  one 
as  well  as  the  other ;  though  I  know  it  is  most 
nnjustly  pretended  by  some  Republicans  that 
printing  being  a  trade,  no  man  can  be  debarred 
from  the  free  use  of  it,  except  by  Parliament,  in 
which  their  own  consent  is  imply'd.  We  see  also 
that  the  King  allows  his  own  Printer  only  to 
print  Bibles  and  other  school  books,  &c.  Vide 
Act  25,  ParL  II.  9  and  V^I.,  against  the  seller 
of  erroneous  books."  Sir  George  Mackenzie's 
Works,  1,  257. 

(6)  See  below,  p.  287. 

o    55860. 


some  of  the  more  early  patents  were  rati- 
fied b^  statute,  and  the  right  thereby 
recognised.  Indeed,  the  right  of  printing 
was  originally  part  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tiye, not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  other 
country  in  Europe;  and  although  it  has 
since  been  limitea,  yet  it  still  exists  so  far 
as  regards  the  Bible.  Besides,  it  is  part 
of  the  law  and  constitution  of  Scotland, 
that  the  Crown  should  have  the  same 
power  in  printing  Bibles  which  it  has  of 
printing  Acts  of  Parliament.  In  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  right  conferred  on  the 
sus;)enders,  if  there  was  only  a  penalty  to 
be  inflicted  for  importing,  perhaps  they 
could  not  exact  more  than  the  penalty ; 
but  where  there  is  an  express  prohibition 
effect  must  be  given  to  it.  Indeed,  the 
cases  of  Bell  and  Bradfute  and  Manners 
and  Miller  fix  this  point. 

Lord  Balorat:  There  are  two  ques- 
tions here ;  first,  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
prerogative  or  right  of  the  Crown ;  and, 
second,  supposing  that  there  is  such  a 
riffht,  how  far  it  nas  been  delegated.  In 
relation  to  the  first  point,  I  hold  that  the 
King  enjoys  the  prerogatiye  in  question, 
and  this  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  right, 
but  as  a  duty,  as  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  State.  In  every  community  there 
must  be  certain  rights  vested  in  the  first 
magistrate,  which  are  not  so  much  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  as  of  the  public,  and 
hence  arose  the  jura  regalia.  These  are 
not  the  patrimony  of  the  Crown.  They 
are  rights  which  it  is  his  duty  to  exercise 
equally  as  much  as  the  subject  is  bound 
to  giye  obedience  to  the  law.  As  first 
magistrate  of  the  State,  he  is  protector  of 
the  laws  in  general,  and  is  bound  to  pub- 
lish them.  But  religion  is  part  of  the 
law  of  the  country,  and  he  is  bound  to 
protect  eyery  one  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
and  to  make  all  the  subjects  aware  of 
what  it  is.  This  right  and  duty  are  recog- 
nised by  yarious  statutes,  by  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  forms  part  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath.  Having  this  right,  the  next 
question  is,  whether  he  has  the  power  of 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Bibles  from 
other  countries.  This  he  must  have  on 
the  same  principle,  and  accordingly  he  has 
all  along  exercised  it,  and  his  patents  have 
been  sanctioned  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
by  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  by 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law.  Now, 
such  being  the  case,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  is  the  Bible  which  the  King  is  so 
bound  to  print  and  publish?  This  is  a 
question  more  of  fact  than  law,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  anyone  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  edition  which  has  been  made  use  of  in 
this  country  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
But  the  right  of  the  £ng  is  not  limited 
to  the  English  edition.  It  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  duty  imposed  on  him  of  pre- 
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serving  the  purity  of  the  sacred  text,  that 
the  prmting  of  an^  of  those  editions  to  be 
made  use  of  in  this  country  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  him  alone,  and  that  whether 
they  be  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Qaelic. 
The  only  other  question  therefore  is,  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  right  bestowed  on  the 
suspenders.  At  first  I  had  some  dilB* 
Gulty,  from  the  prohibition  being  directed 
alone  against  importation  ib  locis  tran9' 
marims ;  but  the  suspenders  have  got  all 
the  King's  rights  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter; and  if  he  had  the  right,  which  he 
has,  of  prohibiting  importation  generally, 
so  must  the  suspenders.  Accordingly 
this  point  has  been  fixed  by  decision  of 
the  Court . 

Lord  Gillies  :  I  agree  that  there  are 
only  two  questions  here:  first,  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  prerogative;  and, 
second,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  right 
conferred  on  the  suspenders  P  In  Eng- 
land the  prerogative  has  been  placed  upon 
three  grounds :  first,  copyrignt ;  second, 
the  King  being  the  heaa  of  the  Church ; 
and  third,  long  use.  I  observe  that  Lords 
Eldon  and  Oifford  place  it  on  the  second 
of  these  grounds.  I!Tow,  I  thought  it  had 
been  admitted  that  in  Scotluid  the  King 
is  in  no  sense  the  head  of  the  Church. 
He  can  give  no  form  of  worship,  nor  can 
he  prescribe  any  course  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  In  England  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  lawyers  and  judges, 
that  the  present  translation  of  the  Bible 
was  authorised  by  the  King  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  bishops,  and  that  as  such  it 
is  read  in  ohurohes.  The  Bible  which 
we  make  use  of  is  the  same  as  that  in 
England;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  this  or  any  other  translation  was 
the  authorised  edition  for  Scotland. (a)  If 
so,  on  what  ground  can  the  King  be  en- 
titled exclusively  to  print  an  edition 
which  has  never  been  duly  authorised? 
The  Bible  which  is  printed  by  the  King's 
printer  contains  the  Apocrypha,  but  as- 
suredly this  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  Scotland ;  and  if  so,  how  can  you  find 
that  he  has  the  exclusive  power  of  print- 
ing that  which  is  not  recognised  by  law  P 
In  Scotland  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
privilege  as  resting  on  copyright,  or  on 
the  Crown  being  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  it  must  rest  on  usage.  But 
if  this  be  sufficient,  it  must  at  least  be 
uninterrupted,  and  we  cannot  go  back 
prior  to  the  Itevolution.  Now,  since  that 
period,  there  has  not  been  uninterrupted 
usage;  and  this  is  proved  by  an  opinion 
of  Sir  James  8tewart,{b)  In  relation  to 
the  second  question,  I  was  against  the 

(a)  See  below,  p.  237. 
(6)  See  below,  p.  240. 


decision    in    the    case  of   Manners  and 
Miller,  and  to  that  opinion  I  still  adhere. 

Lord  PBESiDEifKa) :   All  parties  agree 
that  the  prerogative  exists  in  England, 
but  there  is  a  £flpute  among  them  as  to 
its  origin.    With  this,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  beeaose  it  is  quite  irrele- 
vant as  to  what  is  tiie  prerogative  of  the 
King  in  Scotland,  for  the  very  same  reason 
for  which  he  must  have  it  in  England,  that 
it  is  essentially  necessary  to  ana  inherent 
in  the  Grown  to  have  a  power  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  religion  of  the  State,  and 
it  is  no  matter  whether  he  be  head  of  the 
Church  or  not.     Every  first  magistrate 
(if  the  power  be  not  expressly  placed  in 
other  hands)  must  as  a  duty  furnish  to  the 
public  the  sources  whence  instruction  is  to 
be  derived  as  to  the  religion  of  the  State 
and  aocordingly  we  see  that  among  the 
Jews   tiiis   was   entrusted   to   the  High 
Priest,  among  the  Bomans  to  the  Pontifen 
MaximtuQ?) :  and,  indeed,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  entrusted  to  some  responsible 
person,  by  whatever    name  he   may  be 
denominated,  wherever  there  is  a  national 
religion.    In  England  the  King  is  both 
the  head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State. 
But  although  he  possesses  these  two  offices, 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
As   the   former,    he   may   appoint   such 
prayers  to  be  read  in  churches  as  he  thinks 
nt,  and  may  order  curates   to    provide 
Bibles,  as  was  done  by  Henry  8.(c)    But, 
as  head  of  the  Church,  he  has  no  autho- 
rity in  civil  matters,  and  as  such  cannot 
appoint  a  printer.    It  is  as   head  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  same  principle  that  he 
is  entitled  to  print  the  statutes  that  he  has 
a  right  to  print  the  Bible.    As  head  of 
the  Church  he  authorised  the  translation, 
but  it  is  as  head  of  the  State  that  he  is 
bound  to  provide  Bibles  to  the  public.    It 
is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  he  enjoys 
the  prerogative  in  Scotland.    With  regard 
to  the  question  which  has    been  raised 
whether  the  English  translation  be  autho- 
rised in  Scotland,  there  cannot   be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  it  has  been  been  recog- 
nised and  received  as  completely  as  it  has 
been  in  England,  and  therefore  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  Crown  to  provide 
correct  copies  of  it  for  the  public.    But 
this  prerogative  rests  not  merely  on  the 
nature  of  the  King's  office.    It  has  been 
recognised  by  various   statutes,  and  by 


(a)  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Hope. 

(6)  Cicero  de ll€publica,2, 31, 54;  Marquardt's 
Rdmische  Staaisuerwaltnng,  8,  171,  287. 

(c)  See  5  Eliz.  c.  28.  :  *'  If  any  parishes  be 
yet  anfomishedof  the  Bihle  of  the  largest  yolmne, 
the  Churchwardens  shall  within  convenient  time 
provide  the  same  at  the  chaxge  of  ^  parish." 
Canon,  80;  Gibson,  202, 226. 
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long  nsage.  If,  thezeforG,  there  be  Bnch 
a  prerogatiTe,  it  necessarily  infers  a  power 
or  excliiding  all  others  from  exercising  it, 
or  any  -pnrt  of  it,  and  this  affords  a  soffioient 
ansnprer,  independent  of  any  other,  to  the 
plea  which  has  been  raised  on  the  limited 
nature  of  the  patent ;  becanse,  if  the  entire 
prerogative  has  not  been  delegated  to  the 
Boroenders  it  remains  Tested  in  the  Grown, 
ana  cannot  be  exercised  by  the  chargers. 
I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  prohibition 
extends  to  Bibles  in  whatever  langnage  it 
may  be  printed,  and  to  Psalm  B<K>ks  and 
the  Coniession  of  Faith;  bat  there  may  be 
some  doabt  as  to  the  Prayer  Book.  Ab  the 
Ba8i>enders,  however,  have  consented  that 
the  interdict  shall  be  recalled  in  7u)c  statu  as 
to  it,  we  are  not  called  on  to  decide  that 
point  at  present,  (a) 


Buehan  and  othera  appealed,  and  the 
Kin&y  Priniers  cross  appealed  in  regard  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Appdlantt^  (in  chief)  counsel,  Luaking- 
ionm  and  Kaay : 

(1.)  The  point  of  controversy  here  is,  whe- 
ther the  Scotch  King's  printers  are  entitled 
by  their  grant  to  prevent  the  appellante, 
whether  they  may  be  members  of  theChnrch 
of  Scotland  or  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  of  other  Christian  associations,  from  im- 
porting, for  distribntion  or  circnlation  in 
Scotland,  Bibles  which  have  been  lawfiilly 
printed  in  England?  The  respondents 
contend  they  have  a  right  to  a  close, 
tmrestrained,  nnrivalled  monopoly,  and 
maintain  it  against  members  of  both 
l^ational  Chnrches,  and  insist  that  no  man 
shall  possess  a  Bible  in  Scotland,  nnless  it 
shall  be  printed  by  the  Scotch  patentees. 
This  is  a  very  singalar  grant,  if  a  ffrant  to 
that  effect.  Bnt,  when  properly  con- 
sidered, the  letters  patent  do  not,  by  their 
words  or  true  meaning,  vest  this  mono- 
poly in  the  respondents.  One  part  of  the 
letters  give  a  right  to  print  the  particular 
'books  ennmerated,  and  generally  every- 
thing else  that  is  to  be  published  by  royal 
authority;  but  it  is  merely  tiie  privilege 
of  printing  in  Scotland.  No  exclusive 
privilege  is  given  of  selling  and  vending. 
Then  comes  the  prohibition  against  im- 
porting. But  what  is  it  P  It  is  against 
importing  a  qwhusms  locU  tranemarvnia, 
which  clearly  cannot  applj^  to  importation 
from  England ;  and  this  is  made  dearer,' 
Ist,  hj  looking  to  the  previous  history  of 
the^  bcenses,  commissions,  or  paiients^ 
which  have  at  different  times  been  granted 


(a)  See  Ft^bes  v.  Eden,  4  B.   14a,  Lord 
Heaves'  jndgment,  p.  171. 
(6)  Aftennirds  Dean  of  the  Arches. 


to  King's  printers  in  Scotland,  demon* 
strating  that  the  letters  patent  held  by 
the  respondents  were  framed  in  the  terms 
in  which  they  stand^  upon  a  deliberate 
purpose  and  intention  of  excluding  the 
pretension  of  monopoly  now  set  up ;  and, 
2nd,  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  inter- 
dict is  in  the  face  of  the  established  prac- 
tice for  a  century,  daring  the  whole  of 
which  time  commissions  or  letters  patent 
were  held  in  the  very  same  terms. 

(2.)  The  King  may,  at  a  very  early 
period,  have  taken  up  the  arbitrary  pre- 
rogative as  to  the  printing  and  sale  of 
books,  which  had  been  at  fiiret  asserted  by 
the  Church.  But  there  are  no  sound  or 
constitutional  ^^unds  for  this  x>i^roga- 
tive ;  and  the  neht  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  considered  tnier  regalia.  In  England, 
no  doubt,  there  exists  in  the  Crown  a  pre- 
rogative copyright  in  the  Holy  Bible.  But 
that  depends  upon  the  joint  influence  of 
two  principles:  Ist,  as  supreme  head  of 
the  Church,  the  Kin^  has  a  rieht  to  the 

Eablication  of  all  liturmes  and  books  of 
divine  Service ;  and  2na,  as  havine  pur- 
chased certain  works,  and  compi&d  or 
translated  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
Crown,  he  has  the  right  of  propert;^  in 
them,  and  among  others  in  the  Holy  Bible, 
the  translation  of  which  now  in  common 
use  was  prepared  in  the  reign  of  James  1, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the 
Crown  enjoined  on  the  Church. (a)  Bat 
these  principles  do  not  apply  to  Scotland : 

1.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  the  King 
the  head  of  the  Church  in  Scotland.  This 
is  a  point  beyond  all  dispute.  He  has  no 
prerogative  over  the  Church,  or  in  Church 
matters,  and  has  no  power  to  prescribe 
any  form  of  religious  worship,  or  any  par- 
ticular books  to  be  made  use  of  in  churches. 

2.  There  can  be  no  fact  more  certain  than 
that  the  King,  as  King  of  Scotland,  has 
no  title  by  copyright  in  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  on  the  ground  of 
authorship,  or  on  the  ground  of  having 
taken  on  himself,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  the  expense  of  composing,  and  the 
duty  of  publisning  it ;  nor  was  the  adop- 
tion in  Scotland  of  King  Jameses  transla- 
tion dependent  any  how  on  this  English 
prerogative,  as  applicable  to  Scotland. 
Neither  is  theprerogative  necessarily  in- 
herent in  the  Crown  as  head  of  the  State  ; 
nor  is  it  established  by  usage.  There, 
consequently,  was  no  power  in  the  King 
to  grant  the  patent^  m  question,  as  to 
works  enumerated  in  it.  The  prohibition 
as  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  larger  and 
shorter  Catechism,  is  also  manifestlv 
vulnerable,  in  respect  it  interferes  with 
the  rights  and  powers   of  the    General 

(a)  See  MiUar  v.  Ta^hr^  4  Bar.  p.  2405. 
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Assembly.  Bnc  whatever  miiy  be  said  by 
the  respondents  in  support  of  their  patent 
as  to  the  Bible,  Ac,  they  have  not  a  single 
influential  reason  for  allowing  the  patent 
to  embrace  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
This  book  does  not  enter  into  the  cere- 
monial of  the  established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, -y  -,  /  \  J 
BespoTidents'    counsel,    Sugden  (a)  and 

(1.)  The  exclusive  right  of  printing  tne 
Bible,  and  other  books  used  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  religion,  has  been  vested  in  the 
Crown  of  Scotland  ever  since   the   in- 
vention  of  printing,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  Crown  of  England,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  the  sacred  scriptures  is  a 
matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  in- 
trusted to  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
executive  Government.  Indeed,  anciently, 
the    prerogative    of    printing   books    m 
general  appears  to  have  been  vested  in 
the  Crown  of  Scotland  in  the  same  way 
as  it  was  vested  in  the  Crown  of  England, 
although    from  the    changes    that    have 
taken  place  in  society  it  is  now  narrowed 
to  the  books  enumerated  in   the  Elng's 
patents.    But  this  prerogative  as  it  now 
exists  does  not  belong  to  the  Crown  in  its 
spiritual,  but  in  its  temporal  character,  as 
chief  civil  magistrate  of  the  coimtry.   The 
objection,  therefore,  that  the  King  is  not 
the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
of  no  force.    Neither  does  this  preroga- 
tive depend  on  any  purchase  made  by  uie 
Crown.     There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Crown  of  England  was  at  any  expense  to 
obtain  the  present  translation.  The  Crown 
always  exercised    the  same  powers  over 
the  other  translations  of  the  Isible  as  over 
King  Jwmes's,   and  there  exists  no  such 
right  at  Common  Law  as  a  right  of  copy- 
right either  in  the  Crown  or  subject. 

(2.)  All  the  books  used  in  the  service  of 
religion  contained  in  the  respondent's 
patent  have  been  duly  authorised  and  in- 
troduced into  public  worship  in  Scotland. 
Perhaps  the  right  to  print  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  rests  upon  a  footing 
somewhat  different  than  the  right  to  print 
the  other  religious  works.  But  still  the 
principle  is  the  same.  Accordingly,  all 
the  patentees,  from  the  Bevolntion  to  the 
present  time,  have  eigoyed  the  exclusive 
right  of  printing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

(3.)  This  exclusive  right  to  print  and 
import  the  Bible,  and  the  other  books 
mentioned  in  the  commission,  has  been 
duly  and  effectually  communicated  to  the 
respondents.  The  words  of  gift  are 
ample  and  specific,  and  ought  to  receive 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  St.  Leonards. 


their  full  force.  There  is  no  reason  of 
disfavour  to  the  respondent's  claim  on  the 
pretended  head  of  monopoly.  Any  objec- 
tion of  that  kind  is  obviously  quite  in- 
applicable. The  verbal  criticism,  that 
l£e  words, '  db^quihruvis  locis  transmarinia ' 
shows  that  the  intention  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  patentee  the  power  of  prohibit- 
ing im]3ortation  from  England,  has  no 
foundation  if  the  history  of  these  patents 
is  attended  to.  (a)  This  privilege  has  not 
been  lost  by  non-usage,  nor  could  it. 
Neither  have  there  been  any  interference 
whatever  with  the  power  or  guardianship 
of  the  Gr«neral  Assembly. 

July  21,  1828. — ^Lobd  Chahcelloe(&)  : 
My  Ifords,  in  the  caso  of  Buchan  v. 
Blair,  which  was  argued  at  the  bar, 
sometime  since,  I  would  state  to  vonr 
LordshijM  the  grounds  on  which  I 
ihuik  judgment  should  be  ^ven,  and 
the  result  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  your 
Lordships  should  come.  The  principal 
respondents  in  the  case  are  the  King's 
Prwters  in  Scotland.  They,  hold  that 
office  under  a  patent  from  the  Crown. 
The  appellants  are  members  of  certain 
Bible  societies  in  Scotland,  and  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  importing  Bibles  firom 
Engltmd ;  and  the  material  question  to  be 
decided  in  this  case,  is  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  King's  printers  in  Scotland  have, 
by  virtue  of  their  office  and  their  patent, 
a  right  to  exclude  persons  from  importing 
Bibles,  and  the  other  works  which  are 
contained  in  the  patent,  from  England? 
Mjr  Lords,  two  important  questions  were 
raised  in  this  case:  One,  which  was 
raised,  and  which  was  argued  at  great 
length  in  the  Court  below,  and  argued 
very  ably  at  your  Lordship's  bar,  was  as 
to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  a 
patent,  the  efiect  of  which  shall  be  to 
prevent  persons  in  Scotland  from  import- 

(a)  **  The  patent  granted  to  a  predecessor  of 
the  respondents  had  cootaiued  a  clause  prohi- 
biting importation  of  Bibles  infra  quemvia  locum 
vel  a  quovia  loco  extra  illam  partem  regni  nostri 
Magna  Britannia  Scotiam  vocatam,  out  a  locis 
transmeuinis ;  and  the  respondents  explained 
that  doubts  having  been  entertained  as  to  the 
consistency  of  those  graDts  with  the  Articles  of 
Union,  the  next  patentee  retained  the  words  aut 
a  locis,**  &c.  ;  but  in  place  of  the  former  substi- 
tuted cum  omnibus  perquisitis  emolumentis,  im- 
munitatihus,  exemptionibus,  et  privilegiis  quibus- 
cunque  eidem  spectantibus  in  quantum  consistunt 
cum  Articulis  Unionis  et  legibus  Magna  Bri- 
tannia nunc  in  existentia.  These  expressions 
plainly  protected  the  patentee,  whilst,  if  it  were 
not  hostile  to  the  Articles  of  Union  (as  has  since 
been  decided),  they  carried  the  privilege  of  pro- 
hibiting importation  of  Bibles  from  England." 
8  Wilson  and  Shaw,  278n. 

(6)  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
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both  in  the  Courts  of  Equity  and  also 
before  your  Lordflhips'  House  during  the 
last  century;  and  I  would  state  it  as  a 
point  not  admitting  now  of  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, that>  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
office  of  Kiug*s  printer  in  England,  the 
Grown  has  the  prerogative  to  grant  a 
patent  as  extensive  as  that  we  are  now 
considering,  assuming  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  that  the  patent  is  as  extensive 
as  it  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the 
respondents  to  be. 

But  although  the  power  of  the  King 
and  his  prerogative  in  England  has  never 
been  questioned,  it  has  been  rested  by 
judges  on  different  principles.  Some 
judges  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  to  be 
founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  having  been  actually 
paid  for  by  King  James,  and  its  having 
become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  referred  to  a  species  of 
copyright. (a)  Other  judges  have  referred 
it  to  the  circumstance  of  the  King  of 
England  being  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  that  he  is  rested 
with  the  prerogative  with  reference  to 
that  character. (&)  Other  judges  have 
been  of  opinion,  and  I  confess,  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  disposed  to  accede  to  that 
opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  another 
consideration,  namely,  to  the  character 
of  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Government,  to  super- 
intend the  publication,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  Acts 
of  State  of  that  description,  and  also  of 
those  works  upon  which  the  established 
doctrines  of  our  religion  are  founded; 
that  it  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  first 
executive  magistrate,  carrying  with  it  a 
corresponding  prerogative.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Camden,  as  expressed  in 


ing  Bibles,  and  other  works  of  the  de- 
scription mentioned  in  the  patent,  certain 
religious  works  from  England;  and  the 
second  question  turned  upon  the  par- 
ticular construction  of  the  terms  of  this 
patent. 

My  Lords,  with  respect  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, it  arose  out  of  the  case  of  Manners 
omd  Miller  v.  Blair,  which  was  before  your 
Lordships'  House  two  or  three  sessions 
ago ;  and  when  that  case  came  on  for 
argument,  and  was  argued  at  your  Lord- 
ships' bar,  it  occurred  to  the  learned  Lord 
who  then  presided  here — ^Lord  Oifford(a) — 
that  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  patent,  and  as  to  the  power  of  the 
King  to  grant  a  patent  of  that  description. 
I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment  to  suggest 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  expressed 
any  opinion  upon  that  subject,  but  that  he 
was  desirous,  before  he  decided  that  ques- 
tion, that  that  point  should  be  argued  at 
your  Lordship's  bar;  but  which  was  in 
fact  never  argued  in  the  particular  case, 
because  the  case  in  which  I  am  about  to 
propose  that  your  Lordships  should  give 
judgment,  was  before  the  Courts  below ; 
and  being  before  the  Courts  below,  the 
point  was  raised  before  the  judges  of  the 
Court  in  Scotland,  which  had  not  in  fact 
been  mised  in  the  case  of  Manners  and 
Miller  v.  Blair;  and  that  case  having 
come  before  your  Lordships  upon  appeal, 
it  was  considered  more  convenient  and 
proper  that  the  argument,  with  respect  to 
the  validity  of  the  patent,  and  with  respect 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  should 
be  on  that  particular  case  than  on  the  case 
of  Manners  and  Miller;  but  your  Lord- 
ships' decision  in  the  one  case  will  be  of 
course  governed  by  the  decision  in  the 
other. 

My  Lords,  in  conducting  the  argument 
with  respect  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  reference  was  marde,  and  very 
properly  made,  to  the  cases  of  prerogative 
m  England.  For  200  years  and  more  the 
Kings  have,  in  England,  granted  patents 
to  their  printers  here  as  extensive  as  the 
patent  we  are  now  considering,  and  per- 
naps  more  extensive,  but  extensive  enough 
to  raise  the  question  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. Li  England,  the  power  of  the  King 
to  grant  patents  of  this  description  or  to 
appoint  to  such  an  office,  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  Those  patents  have 
from  time  to  time  come  under  the  review 
of  our  Courts,  and  the  judges  have  been 
called  upon  to  decide  upon  them.  One 
occurred  before  Sir  Joseph  Jehyll  so  far 
back  as  1720,(5)  and  at  difierent  periods, 

(rt)  Lord  Gifford,  M.R.,  died  September  4, 
1826. 

(6)  BaskettY,  Parsons  (1718),  cited  in  6  Ve8. 
699. 


(a)  **  The  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bihie,  the  Greek 
Testament  or  Septaagint,  does  not  belong  to  ihe 
King;  it  is  common.  But  the  English  trans- 
lation he  bought ;  therefore  it  has  been  con- 
cluded to  be  his  property."  Millar  v.  Taylor, 
4  Bur.  2405. 

(6)  Company  of  Stationers  v.  Lee  and 
others,  2  Shower,  258 ;  Stationers'  Company  v. 
Wriaht,  Skinner,  284 ;  Yates,  J.,  in  Millar  v. 
Taylor,  4  Burr.  2893 ;  and  Skinner,  C.B.,  in 
Eyre  ▼.  Caman,  6  Bacon's  Abr.  509 ;  Calla- 
ghan  v.  Myers,  21  Davis,  617.  Counsel  in 
arguing  for  the  patentee  in  The  Stationers 
against  the  Patentees  about  the  printing  of 
RolVs  Abridgment  (18  Chas.  2.)  said  "The 
King  is  caput  ecclesia,  all  heretique  books  that 
have  been  burnt  are  testimonies  of  the  King's 
prerogative.  Coke,  3  Inst.  c.  97.  A  man  at 
Common  Law  might  build  a  church  without 
license,  for  that  was  but  a  particular  expense, 
but  he  could  not  erect  a  spiritual  body  politick 
without  license.    He  may  write  a  book  without 
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Court  below  serionflly  to  oonsider  or  to 
contest  thftt  point. 

My  Lords,  in  the  course  of  this  ftrga* 
ment  it  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  a  ^irt 
of  an  argument  that  the  prerogative  in 
England  depended  upon  the  King's  cha- 
racter as  supreme  head  of  the  Church; 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  principle  did 
not  apply  to  Scotland,  for  tnat  although 
the  Kin^  was  the  supreme  head  of  we 
Church  m  England,  he  was  not  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  Church  in  Scotland; 
and  therefore  the  prerogatiTe  might  well 
exist  in  this  part  of  the  island,  and  yet 
not  exist  in  Scotland.  But,  my  Lords,  I 
hare  alread]^  stated,  that  I  do  not  refer 
the  prerogatiye  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
King  being,  in  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
sense,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
England,  but  to  the  Kingly  character — ^to 
his  being  at  the  head  of  the  Church  and 
State,  and  it  being  his  duty  to  act 
as  guardian  and  protector  of  both, — a 
character  he  has  equally  in  Scotland  and 
England.  And,  my  Lords,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  JSing  tq 
act  this  part  as  the  guardian  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland.  That  is  a  principle 
laid  down  by  the  authorities  inSoothuad 
as  much  as  in  England ;  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  statute  by  which  the  Reforma- 
tion was  established  in  Scotland,  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  duty  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  King  as  supreme  magistrate,  to 
be  protector  of  the  Church.  And  in  the 
Act  of  1690,  by  which  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  estoblished,  when  the  fjpisco- 
palian  Church  authority  was  fnally  put 
an  end  to  in  Scotland,  the  same  principle 
is  laid  down  and  acknowledged.  I  think, 
therefore,  this  right  and  prerogatiye  de- 
pends upon  the  King^s  character  as 
guardian  of  the  Church  and  guardian  of 
tne  State,  to  take  care  that  works  of  this 
description  are  published  in  a  correct  and 
authentic  form ;  and  that  those  arguments 
upon  which  the  authority  rests  in  this 
coimtry  apply  also  there. 

But  it  was  said  at  the  bar  that  in  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  relates  to  the  translation  of 
the  Holy  Bible,  we  have  the  translation 
recognised  by  public  auihori^,  intro- 
duced into  the  service  of  the  CThurch  by 
public  authority ;  and  that  the  prerogative 
m  England  will  properly  apply  to  this 
translation,  but  that  the  same  principle 
does  not  apply  there.  My  Lords,  I  will 
say  a  word  on  this  view  of  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  Bible  which  was  translated 
in  the  reign  oi  James  I.,  and  which  undis- 
putably  was  translated  under  hia  sanction 
and  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed 
anything  towards  the  expense.  It  does 
not  appear  that  that  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  introduced  into  the  Church  by 


the  case,  I  think,  of  Donaidson  v.  Bee* 
Jcei,ia)  in  most  direct  and  elegant  terms 
in  your  Lordships'  House ;  that  was  the 
opinion  also  expressed  by  Chief  Baron 
Bhinner,  in  the  caae  of  J&^e  and  Stro" 
ha/n,  V.  Gama/n(b) ;  and  I  think  that  may 
be  collected  or  inferred  to  be  the  opinion 
of  a  noble  and  learned  Earl,(e)  now  a  mem- 
ber of  your  Lordships'  House,  from  what 
fell  from  that  noble  and  learned  Lord  in 
the  case  of  Bicha/rdson  v.  The  UniversiHes 
of  Oxford  and  Combridge,{di 

My  Lords,  if  that  be  so,  if  that  is  the 
true  principle  upon  which  tiiis  prerogative 
is  to  be  rested,  it  appears  to  me  that  all 
difficulty  ceases  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
rogative in  Scotland.  In  Scotland,  as 
well  as  England,  patents  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  granted  without  dispute 
or  contest  for  more  than  200  years.  These 
patents  have  at  different  periods  been 
made  the  subject  of  suits  in  the  Courts  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Watson  Y,  BaskeU,{e)  ia  the  year  1716  or 
the  year  1717,  which  cases  came  after- 
wards by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  (/) 
In  another  case,  that  of  the  Kvng*s  Prv/h- 
ters  V.  Bell  and  Bradfwte,{g)  this  patent 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  in  Scotland ;  and  many 
other  cases  may  be  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  same  fact ;  so 
that  we  have  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, patents  granted  successively  for  a 
period  of  more  than  200  years.  These 
patents  have  been  the  subjects  of  suits. 
These  cases  have  come  to  your  Lordships' 
House;  and  I  do  not  think  that,  until  the 
doubt  was  thrown  out  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  to  whom  t  have  referred, 
the  late  Lord  GiffordM  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  in  Scotland  was  ever  called 
in  question.  Certainly  it  never  did  occur 
to  the  very  able  counsel  who  argued  the 
case  of  Manners  and  Miller  v.  Blair  in  the 

the  King's  license,  but  publish  it  he  cannot." 
l^Ir.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  a  note  to  his  edition 
of  Black&tone  (2,  410),  says  with  reference 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  regard 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bible :  '*  It  seems  safer 
to  rest  it  on  those  grounds  of  public  conye- 
nionce,  which  are  the  best  foundations  of  all 
prerogative  rights ;  and  at  all  events,  the  right 
itself  has  now  been  admitted  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, that  even  they  who  oppose  it  in  theory 
confess  that  in  practice  it  cannot  be  attacked 
with  any  success." 

(a)  4  Burr.  2408. 

(6)  Cited  in  6  Ves.  697,  and  see  6  Bacon's 
Abr.  509,  and  Erskine's  speeches,  1,  35. 

(c)  Lord  Eldon. 

(d^  6  Ves.  704,  5. 

(c)  Cited  in  6  Ves.  699. 

(/)  Bobertson's  Cases  in  Parliament,  197. 

Ig)  See  above. 

Ih)  See  above. 
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the  antihority  of  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
hj  the  authority  of  any  Act  of  Oonyooa- 
tion,  or  by  proclamation;  but  nn- 
donbtedly  it  was  introduced  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  both  of  the  head  of 
the  Church,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
King  of  that  period,  iu  what  precise  way 
does  not  appear  by  evidence.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  after  it  was  completed,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Church  wore  satisfied 
with  it,  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses  in- 
troduced into  general  use  throughout  the 
kingdom,  possibly  without  any  further 
act  for  that  purpose.  But,  my  Lords,  is 
there  any  essential  difference  between  the 
situation  of  England  and  Scotland  in  this 
respect?  I  apprehend  clearly  none; 
because  the  same  translation  has,  if  not 
by  the  aotual  authority,  at  least  by  the 
sanction  of  the  Ceneral  Assembly  of 
Scotland,  been  introduced  into  their 
Church,  and  used  there  for  a  period,  I 
believe,  of  150  jqktb  (a) ;  and  I  understand 
that  use  of  it  in  Scotland  is  as  general, 
and  indeed  as  exclusive  and  universal,  as 
in  England. 

id)  As  to  the  versions  of  the  Bible  in  use 
in  Scotland,  Barton's  Histoiy,  6,   107  ;    and 
evidence  of  Dr.  Lee  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee  on   King's    Printers'    Patents,  p.   121. 
"  Perhaps  in  Scotland,  more  thoroughly  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  authorised 
version  has  been  exclusively  reverenced  as  the 
only  true  version — ^as  the  Bible  itself.    Yet  this 
version  has  never  been  authorised  or  adopted  in 
preference  to  others  by  any  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity in  Scotland.     Anything  standing  on  the 
records  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  can  be 
called  an  adoption  of  one  version,  in  preference 
to  others,  is  older  than  the  English  anthorised 
translation."   Burton's  History,  6,  107.  Dr.  Lee 
observes  **  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  King  of  Scotland  to  prescribe  what  versions 
of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  used  in  the  Established 
Church  or  by  any  other  body  of  Christians," 
148.  **  I  hold  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  not 
reoognised  any  one  as  peculiarly  the  standard. 
Long  after  King  James's  translation  was  exe- 
cuted the  Church  of  Scotland  continued  to  use 
the  Geneva  version  for  at  least  thirty  years. 
The  *<  directory  for  public  worship  which  was 
introduced  into  Scotland  about  1647  requires 
that  a  portion  of  Scripture  shall  be  read  in 
public  worship  out  of  the  best  allowed  transla- 
tion;    that    was    thirty-six  years  after  King 
James's  version  was  introduced ;  but  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  did  not  mention  any  translation 
as  being  the  best,  or  as  being  peculiarly    that 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Church."    Dr.  Lee, 
p.  133.    <^It  was  in  1579  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  English  Bible  issued  from  the  Scottish 
press.    So  early  as  1575  the  Assembly  entered 
mto  terms  with  Thomas  Bassandyne,  &c.    It 
was  merely  a  reprint  of  the  Genevan  Bible  with 
a  few  corrections."    Cunningham's  Church  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  1,  405. 


This   translation,  therefore,  has   been 
sanctioned  in  the  country  by  the  Church 
of  that  country,  and  by  the  proper  ec- 
clesiastical authorities ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  it  stands  in  the  same  situation,  and 
is  guarded  by  the  same  privileges,  and  is 
in  point  of  law,  unless  the  General  Assem- 
bly should  order  otherwise,  as  compellable 
to  be  used  in  the  churches  of  Scotland 
as  it  is    in    the    churches    of   England. 
I    do    not    apprehend,   therefore,     that 
there  is  any  oifficulty  in  this  respect,  or 
that    any   argument    whatever    can   bo 
founded    on    the     idea,    that   by    some 
authority  in  this  country  that  particular 
translation    has    been    introduced    into 
universal  use  in  our  Church,  and  that  no 
corresponding  authority  exists  in  Scot- 
land.     I  have  no  doubt  there  is  some 
authority,  at  least  some  implied  authority, 
for  the  introduction  of  it  in  England ;  and 
I  apprehend  there  is  the  same  implied 
authority,  the  same  sanction  for   it    by 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Scotland.    It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance, 
and  some  doubts  arising  out  of  the  par« 
ticular  view  of  the  case,  that  the  noble 
and   learned  Lord  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, was  desirous  that  in  this  particular 
view  it  should  be  considered  again.   It  does 
not  appear  to  me,  therefore,  that  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  tiie  case  with  respect  to  Scot- 
land is  precisely  the  same  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  England. 

^ut,  my  Lords,  in  this  patent  there  are 
other  works  noticed.  There  is  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  My  Lords,  I  find  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  was  ratified  by  the 
Gleneral  Assembly  in  the  year  1647  (a); 
it  is  therefore  a  book  adopted  by  the  pro- 
per ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  coun- 
try. The  iMTgeT  and  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chisms were  auo  ratified  by  the  General 
Assembly  about  that  same  pNeriod(&] ; 
and  witn  respect  to  the  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  which  is  also  con- 
tained in  that  patent,  that  was,  as  I  am 
informed,  prepared  by  the  authority  of 
the  Gener&u  Assembly,  and  it  is  used  in 
the  churches  by  authority  of  that  General 
Assembly.(e)  It  appears  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  these  works  came  within  the 
same  principle  as  the  Holy  Sciiptures, 
and  within  the  same  principle  as  tho 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this  country. 

A  question  has  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  is 
also  contained  in  this  patent ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  at  all  events  the  King  could  not  in 

(a)  See  Innes's  Law  of  Creeds  in  Scotland,  63. 
(6)  In  1647.    Grub's  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland,  3,  183. 
(c)  See  above. 
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the  noble  and  leamedLoid  to  whom  I  hare 
adverted,  that  yonr  Lordshipe  will  have  no 
difficnlty  in  coming  to  the  opinion  that  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  the  King  possesses 
the  prerogatiye,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to 
con&r  it  upon  his  printer. 

If  that  oe  so,  my  Lords,  the  only  re- 
maining questipn  to  which  I  propose  to 
call  yonr  Lordships'  attention  is,  the  con- 
struction of  this  patent.  I  confess  I  had 
considerable  doubts  at  first  in  determining 
in  my  own  mind  what  was  the  proper  con- 
struction of  this  patent;  but  in  looking 
Tery  attenUvely  at  the  patent,  considering 
the  whole  bearing  of  it,  and  all  the  facts 
of  the  case,  those  doubts  and  difficulties 
have  ceased.  Without  troubling  ^our 
Lordships  by  reading  the  patent  it  is  in 
substance  this,  that  those  particular  in- 
diyiduals  are  declared  to  have  the  sole 
and  exclusiye  right  of  printing  in  Scot- 
land the  particular  worl^  which  are  men- 
tioned in  it.  They  are  to  haye  the  office, 
and  discharge  the  duties  with  all  its  per- 
quisites, all  its  emoluments,  and  all  its 
privileg^es,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  Articles  of  Union.  That,  my  Lords, 
is  the  granting  part  of  the  patent,  to  which 
I  shall  at  present  confine  my  obseryations. 
The  expression,  "as  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  Articles  of  Union,"  requires  some 
explanation.      A  short    time    oefore  the 

?atent  was  granted  to  BasJcett,  in  the  year 
716,  which  was  in  the  same  terms  as  this, 
a  patent  had  been  granted  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Freebaim  in  the  year  1711.(a) 
That  patent  was,  in  the  granting  part  of 
it,  as  general  as  this  whicn  I  have  stated, 
but  that  contained  a  prohibition  against 
all  persons  importing  either  from  England 
or  any  parts  beyond  the  seas,  any  of  the 
particular  works  enumerated  in  the  patent. 
Some  doubts  were  created  in  the  minds  of 
some  persons  with  respect  to  the  validity 
of  that  patent,  and  it  was  submitted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  Sir  James  Stewa/rt,  and  Sir 
James  8tevj<vrt  was  of  opinion  that  it  was 
contraiT  to  the  Fourtn  Article  of  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  those  works 
from  EngUmd.  The  patent  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  and  opinion  of 
Mr.  Kenned/y,  who  held  at  that  time  the 
office  of  Solicitor  OenercU  of  Scotland ;  he 
gave  an  opinion  directly  the  reverse  upon 
this  point  to  that  expressed  by  the  Lord 
Advocate ;  and  it  turns  out  in  the  result, 
as  appears  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Eichardson  v.  The  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  that  the  opinion  which 


Scotland  confer  the  exclusive  right  of  print- 
ing this  work  on  his  printer  in  Scotland. 
The  Court  below  entertain  some  doubt 
upon  this  point,  and  with  respect  to  that 
in  Ihia  particular  stage  of  the  cause,  they 
have  excluded  it  from  the  operation  of 
their  interdict,  without,  however,  pro- 
nouncing any  decision  upon  it.  But,  my 
Lords,  at  one  time  episcopacy  existed  in 
Scotland,  (a)  During  that  time(b)  there  is 
no  doubt  the  King's  authority  applied  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  well  as  to 
the  other  works  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  is  true  that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  year  1690  an  alteration  was 
made  in  this  respect,  and  by  the  efiect 
of  that  Act  of  Parliament  in  1690(c)  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship  became 
the  established  form  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Church  in  that  shape  became  the  esba- 
blished  Church  of  Scotland ;  but,  not- 
withstanding that,  those  persons  who  were 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  who 
were  in  her  communion,  were  still  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  Crown ;  there  was 
nothing  in  those  Acts  of  Parliament  to 
deprive  them  of  that  protection ;  and  if 
the  King  possessed  the  prerogative  pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  tne  Act  in  lo90, 
by  which  he  had  the  exclusive  right,  by 
himself  or  his  officers,  in  Scotland,  to 
publish  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  of  1690  to 
deprive  him  of  that  prerogative  he  had 
previously  enjoyed. ((i)  It  does  not  appear 
to  me,  therefore,  in  this  view  of  the  case, 
that  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  that  part  of  the  patent  which 
relates  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
that  which  relates  to  the  other  works.  I 
think,  therefore,  my  Lords,  that  with 
respect  to  this  question,  which  really  never 
was  originally  mooted  in  the  Court  below, 
which  was  only  afterwards  argued,  namely, 
the  general  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
patent,  and  only  afterwards  argued  in  the 
second  case  to  which  I  have  now  adverted, 
in  consequence  of  \he  wish  intimated  by 

(a)  See  Grub's  Kcclesiastical  History  of 
Scotland,  2,  381  ;  Forbes  v.  Fden,  4  M.  143, 
csijecially   Lord    Neaves's   judgment,  pp.  170, 

171. 

(6)  1612  to  1688,  1662  to  1689. 

(c)  1690,  c.  5. 

(rf)  As  to  the  differences  between  the  Scotch 
Service  Book,  the  use  of  which  was  enjoined 
on  18th  October  1637,  by  Royal  Warrant,  and 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  see 
Grub's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland,  2, 
382,  3,  359,  and  Burton's  History,  4,  888.  In 
the  "Canons  and  Constitutions  Ecclesiastical, 
&c."  issued  in  1636,  is  a  clause  directing  each 
church  to  have  a  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the 
former  to  be  the  translation  of  King  James. 
Burton's  History  of  Scotland,  6,  107. 


(a)  See    Bcukett    v.    WaJtaon,    Bobertson's 
Cases  in  Parliament,  197. 
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the  SoUcUor  General  gave  was  the  correct 
opinioD,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  waa 
not  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  article  of 
Union.  If  that  he  so,  then  we  are  to  read 
this  patent  precisely  as  if  those  words  were 
not  contained  in  tne  patent ;  and  then  it 
is  a  question  as  to  the  exclusiye  right  of 
printing  these  particular  works,  granted 
with  the  office  of  King's  printer,  with  all 
the  privileges  and  with  all  the  emoluments 
incident  to  that  office.  With  reference  to 
the  preyiouB  paiii  of  it,  the  exclusive  right 
of  printing  works  of  this  description  must 
carry  with  it  the  right  of  excluding  all 
other  persons  from  participation  in 
the  right  of  printing  them  or  circulating 
them.  The  one  is  a  consequence  of  the 
other,  if  the  Crown  hy  its  prerogative 
has  a  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  hy  importation  or 
otherwise.  Therefore,  when  the  Bang 
grants  the  right  of  printing  he  grants  the 
other  part,  namely,  the  authoritv  he  pos- 
sesses or  rather,  as  Lord  Eldon  has  said, 
the  duty  consequent  upon  that  authority, 
the  duty  of  excluding  others ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  therefore,  on  looking  at  the 
Buhject  in  this  view  with  reference  to  the 
granting  part  of  the  patent  the  patentees 
have  clearly  a  right  to  exclude. 

But,  my  Lords,  there  is  a  prohihition 
which  follows  the  granting  part  of  the 
patent,  and  it  is  said  the  pronibition  ex- 
tends only  to  parts  beyond  the  seas ;  and 
there  is  a  penalty  annexed  to  the  prohi- 
tion, — ^all  persons  are  prohibited  from 
importing  the  specified  works  from  parts 
beyond  uie  seas,  under  the  penalty  of 
losing  those  works.  But  it  is  no  objection 
to  a  patent  which  conveys  a  particular 
power  and  a  particular  authorit7,  that 
there  is  a  prohibition  accompanied  with  a 
penal^,  and  that  that  prohibition  accom- 
panied with  a  penalty  is  not  co-extensive 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  grant. 
An  argument  may  arise  out  of  the  prohi- 
bition, for  the  purpose  of  construing  the 
grant,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaming 
what  the  intention  of  the  grantor  was ; 
but  if  the  intention  of  the  grantor  be 
clear,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  grant  is 
at  all  limited,  from  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  a  prohibition,  accompanied 
with  a  penalty,  which  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  grant. 

But,  my  Lords,  no  question  can  arise 
upon  tbe  limitation  of  the  prohibition, 
because  we  can  understand  at  once  what 
was  the  reason  of  the  limited  nature  of 
the  prohibition.  That  prohibition  arose 
out  of  the  doubt  expressed  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  in  the 
gpranting  part  of  the  patent,  reference  was 
made  to  the  Articles  of  Union.  We  grant 
you  all  tbe  powers  which  hare  been  en- 


joyed by  any  of  your  predecessors  in  this 
office,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  Articles  of  the  Union,  but  no  further. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  prohibition  of 
importation  from  England  was  contrary 
to  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Union  ;  and, 
therefore,  when  the  party  drawing  that 

I)atent  came  to  the  prohibition  to  be  fol- 
owed  by  a  penalty  he  did  not  choose  to 
carry  that  prohibition  beyond  the  point, 
to  wnich  it  could  be  with  safety  and  cer- 
tainty extended.  When  we  find  that  it 
has  been,  decided  that  the  Articles  of  the 
Union  do  not  bear  upon  this  case,  we  have 
at  once  an  interpretation  of  the  whole 
patent,  and  see  the  reason  for  the  limited 
prohibition,  and  that  these  words  were 
not  intended  to  have  any  effect  in  limiting 
the  patent,  unless  the  Articles  of  the 
Union  required  it  should  be  limited.  My 
opinion  is  that  it  is  a  grant  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Crown ;  that  the  Crown  in- 
tended to  convey  all  the  authority  it 
possessed,  and,  as  Lord  Eldon  very  pro- 
perly says,  there  is  a  duty  incident  to  the 
authority.  The  Crown  intended  to  convey 
its  authority,  and  the  Crown  intended  to 
convey  that  authority,  and  therewith  a 
corresponding  duty.  I  therefore  cannot 
bring  myself  to  entertain  any  serious 
doubt  with  respect  to  the  construction  of 
the  patent. 

On  these  grounds,  I  should  humbly 
recommend  to  your  Lordships,  both  with 
respect  to  the  lormer  objection, — that  as 
to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  also 
that  with  respect  to  the  oonstraction  of 
the  patent, — ^to  confirm  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed after  very  elaborate  arc^ment,  and 
expressed  in  great  detail,  and  with  great 
ability,  by  the  judges  below.  I  should 
propose  to  your  Lordships,  that  in  the  case 
of  Buchan  v.  Blair  the  interlocutors  com- 

Elained  of  by  the  original  appeal  should 
e  affirmed,  and  those  complained  of  by 
the  cross  appeal  reversed ;  and  as  incident 
to  that  I  should  propose  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  juagment  in  the  case  of 
Manners  and  Miller  v.  Bladr  should  also 
be  affirmed.  Tbe  only  difference  to  which 
it  is  material  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  is  that  in  the  case  of  Manners 
and  MiMer  v.  Blair  the  interlocutor  in- 
cludes the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but 
ia  consequence  of  some  doubts  entertained 
by  the  learned  Judges  having  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  interlocutor  in  this  par- 
ticular case  of  Buchan  y.  Blair^  that  is 
made  the  subject  of  exception ;  I  should 
recommend  to  your  Lordships  tha.t  these 
interlocutors  be  affirmed  on  all  points 
excepting  that,  and  that  that  interlocutor 
be  reversed. 

Will  your  Lordships  allow  me  in  refer- 
ence to  those  cases  to  say  that  the  effect 
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of  the  jndgment  which  has  been  joBt  pro- 
nounced will  be,  that  the  King's  printer 
in  Scotland  will  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  King's  printer  in  England  P  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  King's  printer  in 
England  has  a  right  to  preyent  the  impor- 
tation of  all  books  which  come  from  Scot- 
land. I  did  not  mention  that  as  the 
foundation  of  your  Lordships'  judgment ; 
that  was  not  a  ground  on  which  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  an  adjudication ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  your  Lordships  will  not  regret 
that  the  judgment  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced is  followed  with  consequences  so 
extremely  just  and  equitable. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  the  appeal  by 
Ma/nnera  and  Miller,  ordered  and  ad- 
judged : — 

'*  That  the  interlocutors  complained  of 
bo  '  afi&rmed,'  and  in  that  by  Buchan  and 
others,  and  the  cross  appeal  by  the  Kind's 
printers,  ordered  and  aajudged,  '  that  the 
said  original  appeal  be,  and  is  hereby  dis- 
missed this  House,  and  that  the  seyeral 
interlocutors  there  complained  of  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  affirmed :  And  it  is 
further  ordered  and  adjudged,  that  the 
interlocutor  of  the  Lords  of  Sessions  of 
the  First  Diyision,  so  far  as  complained 


of  in  the  said  cross  appeal,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  reversea."(a) 

Matbsials  mjlbb  UBS  OF. — The  report  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  Coort  of  Session  in  Tht 
Kiny*9  PrinUrt  against  Buchan  and  others  is 
taken  from  4  Shaw  and  Dnhlop,  559 ;  that 
of  Manners  and  Miller  against  T%e  King's 
Printers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  from  8  Wilson 
and  Shaw,  268. 


Appellants  Authorities  : — Rob.  App.  Ca.  197 ; 
st  1551,  c.  27;  1606,  c.  1 ;  1669,  c.  1;  1689, 
c  3;  1690,  cc.  1,  5,  and  28;  1700,  c.  2;  1702, 
c.  8;  1703,  c.  2;  1707,  c.  6;  4  Burr.  2881; 
5  Bac.  599 ;  1  Bom.  Ecd.  Law,  873 ;  King's 
Printer,  May  22,  1790  (8,316)  ;  March  7,  1823 
(2  Shaw  and  Dunlop,  No.  254) ;  Mackenzie's 
Obs.  153 ;  2  Blackstone,  27 ;  4  Bank,  22,  14 ; 
1  Ersk.  5,  6. 

Respondents*  Authorities : — 1  Mackenzie's 
Works,  vol.  1,  p.  257  ;  Anderson,  Jan.  5,  1C83 
(Fountainhall) ;  Roh.  App.  Ca.  197;  King's 
Printer  v.  Bell  and  BradfiUe,  May  22,  1790 
(8,816);  1  Bum,  348;  4,  Burr.  2,  381; 
Hinton,  July  27,  1773  (8,807);  Becket,  Feb. 
22,  1774;  5  Bacon,  599;  1668,  c.  27;  1701, 
c.  7;  14  Rymer,  650,  766;  2  Blackstone,  410; 
Acts  of  Assembly,  1648, 1647,  1648. 

(a)  Journal  of  House  of  Lords,  1828,  p.  642. 
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Judgment  in  the  Coubt  of  King's  Bench  on  June  14,  1826,  of 
Abbott,  O.J.,  Batley  and  Holboyd,  J.J,,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  upon  the  Nationality  of  British-born 
Subjects.    (Reported  in  5  B.  &  C.  771  and  8  D.  &  R  698.) 

R.  N.  Anchmnty,  bom  of  British  parents  in  New  York,  before  the  War  of  Independence, 
adhered  to  the  British  Crown  daring  that  war,  and  served  in  the  British  Army  until  the  peace  of 
1783.  He  then  left  the  United  States,  and  lived  in  England  until  1785,  when  he  was  appointed 
bj  the  British  Government  to  be  secretary  to  a  board  of  commissioners  for  executing  certain 
provisions  of  the  treaty  in  New  York.  Under  and  by  virtue  of  that  appointment  he  then  became 
resident  in  New  York,  and  after  the  determination  of  his  appointment  he  "  settled  in  tiie  United 
States  of  America,  married  a  British-bom  aubject,  and  had  children,  and  continued  to  reside 
there  until  the  time  of  his  death  "  in  181S. 

AUen$* 

Held  that  R.  N.  A.,  having  adhered  to  the  British  Government,  and  not  to  the  United 
States,  did  not  put  off  his  allegiance  at  the  time,  of  the  treaty,  and  afterwards  was 
unable  by  law  to  do  so ; 

That  consequently,  notwithstanding  his  residence  in  New  York,  he  remained  a  British 
subject,  and  his  children  came  wiUiin  4  Ctoo.  2.  c.  21. 


John  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Bamuel 
Overing  Auehffiuiy  <md  two  othere 
ctgainst  Jtdiana  Muleaeter,  vjidow,  Eich' 
ard  Tyldetif  and  Jane,  hie  wife. 

Ejectment  for  premises  in  the  i>ariBh  of 
Osprin^,  in  the  coonty  of  Kent.  Plea, 
not  g^ty. 

At  the  trial  before  Best,  C.X,  at  the 
Kent  Sommer  Assizes,  1825,  a  verdict 
was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the 
opinion,  of  this  Oonrt  upon  the  following 
case:— 

The  premises  in  question  are  of  gavelkind 
tenure.  The  late  Sir  Bamuel  Auehmuty,  de- 
oeased,  in  August  1822  died,  seised  thereof, 
nmnanied,  and  without  issue,  and  intestate  as 
to  that  property.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Samuel  Auchmuty,  who  was  the  son  of  a  British- 
bom  father  and  mother,  and  was  bom  in 
Massachusetts  in  North  America,  then  a  eolony 
of  Great  Britain,  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  North  America,  at  that  time  also  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  died  there  prior  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  Great  Britain; 
and  at  the  thne  of  his  death  was  a  British 
subject. 

^Hie  said  Samuel,  the  father,  left  issue  him 
surviving,  by  his  wife  (an  English-bom  sub- 
ject), three  sons  :  namely,  Robert  Nicholls,  who 
was  the  eldest,  Hichard,  and  the  said  Sir 
Samuel,  who  so  died  seised  of  the  premises  in 
question;   and   three  daughters,   namely,  the 


above-named  defendant  Juliana,  now  the  widow 
of  Frederiek  Muleaster,  the  above-named  de- 
fendant Jane,  now  the  wife  of  the  said  Bichard 
Tylden,  and  Isabella ;  all  which  issue  were 
bom  in  the  province  of  New  York  before  the 
declaration  by  the  American  States  of  inde- 
pendence, and  before  the  recognition  thereof. 

Richard  and  Isabella  died  l^fore  Sir  Samuel, 
without  leaving  issue. 

Robert  Nicholls  Auchmuty  resided  in  the 
province  of  New  York  during  the  revokitionary 
war,  within  the  British  lines,  and  at  that  time 
served  as  an  offioer  in  it,  and  afterwards  tor 
some  time  commanded  a  volunteer  company  of 
militia,  caUed  the  6overaor*s  company,  in  aid 
of  the  Royal  cause  in  tiie  said  war,  and  bore 
arms  against  the  United  States  until  the  peace 
herein-after  mentioned. 

Robert  Nicholls  Auchmuty  beinff  an  Ameri- 
can loyalist,  still  adhering  to  his  &en  Majesty 
as  his  subject,  embarked  with  the  British  troops 
when  they  evacuated  New  York,  pursuant  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  concluded  in 
September  1783,  and  arrived  with  the  said 
British  troops  in  England,  and  he  continued  to 
reside  in  England  for  about  two  years  after  his 
arrival  therem  as  aforesaid. 

Whilst  he  so  resided  in  England,  he  was  duly 
appointed  by  the  British  Government  seeretaiy 
to  a  board  of  commissioners  in  pursuance  of  the 
said  treaty  of  peace  made  in  September  1783, 
which  board  sat  in  the  city  of  New  York  s  and 
he  went  from  England  to  New  York  in  the  year 
1785,  under  and  by  virtue  of  that  appointment. 
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After  the  detennmation  of  his  employment 
nuder  the  British  Goverament,  he  settled  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  married  a  British- 
horn  subject,  and  had  children,  and  continued 
to  reside  there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1812. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Bobert  Nicholls 
Auchmuty  left  issue  male  four  sons,  viz.,  the 
three  lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  and  Robert  Mul- 
caster  Auchmu^,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
United  States  of  America  subsequent  to  the 
recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  independence 
of  that  country,  and  after  Bobert  Nicholls 
Auchmuty  went  to  New  Tork  under  the  said 
appointment  as  aforesud. 

The  four  sons  of  the  said  Robert  Nicholls 
Auchmuty  all  survived  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty, 
who  so  died  seised  of  the  premises  in  question. 
Robert  Mulcaster  Auchmuty  died  about  the 
month  of  November  1822  at  Madras,  without 
leaving  any  widow  or  issue,  and  without  making 
any  will  to  pass  real  estates. 

The  lessors  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  action  are 
the  next  of  heirs  in  gavelkind  of  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty  who  died  so  seised,  if  they  can  by 
law  inherit  the  said  premises  from  the  said  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty. 

The  colony  of  New  York,  with  other  colonies 
in  North  America,  separated  themselves  from 
the  Government  and  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
united  themselves  together,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July  1776,  declared  themselves  free  and  inde- 
pendent States  by  the  name  and  style  of  **  The 
United  States  of  America."  On  the  8rd  day  of 
September  1783  his  late  Majesty  acknowledged 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  States,  and  on  the  said 
3rd  day  of  September  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  between  his  said  Majesty  and 
the  Uiiited  States  of  America,  which  said  treaty 
is  as  follows  : — 

[The  special  case  then  set  out  the  first, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
articles  of  the  treaty ;  for  which  see  Boe  d, 
Thornas  v.  Acklam.la)! 

Chitty,  for  the  lessors  of  the  plaintiff: 
The  decision  to  which  this  Court  came  in 
Doe  d,  Thomas  v.  Acklam  (h)  is  decisive  of 
the  present  question,  for  this  case  is  pre- 
cisely the  converse  of  the  former.  There 
the  parent  of  the  claimant  did  not  join  either 
party  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  America, 
but  c<intinued  to  reside  there  during  the 
war,  and  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  made 
with  this  country  (whereby  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  was  recognised), 
and  thenceforth  until  his  death.  That 
was  considered  as  an  election  to  become 
a  citizen  of  America,  and  to  put  off  his 
allegiance  to  this  country.  In  the  present 
case,  it  is  clear  that  the  father  of  the 
lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  the 
treaty,  elected  to  continue  a  British  sub- 
ject, and  he  could  not  afterwards,  even  if 
he  had  wished  so  to  do,  got  rid  of  that 


character.  The  present  claimants  are, 
therefore,  clearly  within  the  4  Oeo.  2.  c.  21. 
being  born  of  a  father  who  at  the  time  of 
their  birth  was  a  natural-bom  subject  of 
this  country.  Should  it  be  said  that  the 
case  is  altered  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
father's  being  bom  in  America,  that  is 
completelv  answered  by  the  case  of  Bacon 
V.  Baeon-.la) 

Abraham,  contra:  The  lessors  of  the 
plaintiff  are  not  capable  of  inheriting  lands 
in  this  country.  They  were  bom  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  after  the  inde- 
pendence of  those  States  had  been  recog- 
nised(&) ;  and,  being  bom  of  parents  settled 
there,  must  be  considered  aliens. 

In  Cdhnn's  case,(c)  an  alien  is  defined 
to  be  a  subject  that  is  bom  out  of  the 
legiance  of  the  King,  and  under  the 
legiance  of  another ;  and  this  definition  is 
adopted  in  Com.  Dig.  Alien  (A.). 

If,  then,  the  lessors  of  the  plaintiff  were 
aliens  born,  they  cannot  hold  lands  here, 
although  their  parents  were  natural  bom, 
Co.  Lit  8a.  In  the  29  Car.  2.  (d)  a  statute 
was  passed  to  naturalise  the  children  of 
his  Majesty's  English  subjects  bom  in 
foreign  countries  during  the  Protectorate. 
The  7  Ann.  c.  5.  was  made  in  pari  materia, 
and  each  of  them  was  intended  to  apply 
to  cases  where  the  children  were  bom 
abroad,  of  parents  who  had  gone  there  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  not  to  make  the 
foreign  country  their  permanent  abode,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  parents  of  the  present 
claimants.  The  4  Geo.  2.  c.  21.  was  merely 
intended  to  restrain  and  not  to  enlarge 
the  operation  of  the  7  Ann.  c.  5. 

June  14,  1826. — Abbott,  C.J. :  It  is  not 
found  that  Bobert  Nicholls  Auchmuty,  the 
father  of  the  lessors  of  the  plaintiff,  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  treaty  in  1783,  adhering 
to  the  United  States.  The  facts  stated 
prove  the  reverse,  and  bring  the  case  di- 
rectly within  the  stat.  4  Geo.  2.  c.  21.  The 
plaintiff  is  therefore  entitled  to  recover. 

Batlbt,  J. :  There  is  a  very  plain  dis- 
tinction between  this  case  and  that  of  Doe 


(a)  See  above,  p.  105. 
(6) 


tt 


it 


(a)  Cro.  Car.  601. 

(6)  Batlbt,  J.  :  "  By  the  treaty  the  King  ac- 
knowledges all  the  United  States  to  be  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  nations.  Who  are 
made  independent  ?— The  States.  Does  not  that 
mean  the  persons  who  at  that  time  composed 
the  American  States?  They  are  divested  of 
their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  are  put  into 
the  condition  of  a  new  allegiance  to  another  Go- 
vernment ;  but  does  that  enable  a  British  sub- 
ject at  any  future  period  to  divest  himself  of 
his  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  this  country? 
The  case  of  Doe  v.  Acklam  proceeded  on  the 
foundation  that  before  the  birth  of  the  child  the 
father  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject."  Report 
in  8  D.  &  K.  p.  603. 

(c)  7  Co.  R«'p.  31. 

{d)  c.  6. 
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Y.  Ackla/m.  In  that  case  it  appeared 
that  the  parent,  through  whom  the  claim 
was  made,  pat  off  his  allegiance  at  the 
time  of  the  treatj  which  enabled  him  so 
to  do.(a)  Here  Mobert  NxchoVs  Auchmuty 
took  no  such  step  at  that  time,  and  the 
law  did  not  enable  him  to  do  so  at  any 
fhtnre  time.  He  was,  therefore,  when 
residing  in  America  after  the  treaty,  in 
the  same  situation  as  if  he  had  gone  to 
reside  in  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
his  children  are  erpressly  within  the  stat. 
4  Geo.  2.  c.  21  y  and  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  natoral-bom  subjects  of  the  King 
of  England. 

HoLBOTD,  J. :  The  statutes  7  Ann.  c.  5. 
and  4  Geo.  2.  c.  21.  clearly  give  to  the 

(a)  See  above,  p.  105. 


children  of  B.  N.  Atiehmuty  inheritable 
blood,  (a)  although  they  were  not  born 
within  the  legiance  of  the  King.(&) 

Postea  to  the  plaintiff. 


Materials  made  use  of. — The  report  of 
the  argument  and  judgment  ia  from  5  B.  fc  C. 
771. 


fa)  *'  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  gettling  in  America,  and  taking  up 
his  domicile  there,  did  not  ipso  jfacto  make  him 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  England."  Re- 
port in  8  D.  &  B.  p.  605. 

(6)  See  as  to  the  effect  of  the  decision  Fitch 
V.  Weber,  4  Hare,  p.  59;  In  re  Stepney 
Election  Petition,  17  q.B.D.  p.  61. 
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HOWE,  ExBCUTOB  OF  Joshua  ROWE,  Offainat  BRENTON. 


JUDOMENT    OF    THE    COXJRT    OF    KiNG'S  BkNCH    ON    FEBRUARY  10,   1827, 

ON  AN  Application  by  the  Attorney  General  for  a  Trial  at 
Bab.  (Reported  in  Concanen^  xxxviL^  8  B.  &  C.  737^  and  3  Man« 
&  Ryl.  133.) 

Decision  of  Lord  Tenterden,  C  J.,  Bayley,  Littledale,  and  Parke, 
J.J.,  AS  TO  the  Interest  and  Rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  Duchy 
OF  Cornwall.  (Reported  in  Concanen,  106, 145,  8  B.  &  C.  743,  755, 
and  3  Man.  &  Ryl.  164,  217.) 

Rowe,  a  ^  conventionary  tenant "  (a)  of  a  manor  in  Cornwall,  sunk  a  shaft  and  raised  copper 
ore,  which  Brenton,  as  agent  for  persons  claiming  to  be  lessees  of  minerals  nnder  the  Crown  in 
right  of  the  Dnchj  of  Cornwall,  removed.    Action  of  trover  by  the  execator  of  Rowe. 

The  Attorney  General  in  person  soggested  that  the  Crown  was  interested  in  the  action,  and 
claimed  a  trial  at  Bar. 

1.  Trial  at  Bar, — Interesi  of  the  Crown. 

Held  by  Tenterden,  C.J.,  deUvering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 

That  the  Crown  may  of  right  claim  a  trial  at  Bar  of  an  action  in  which  it  is  interested,  and 
that  a  role  absolute  will,  on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  in  person,  be  made  in 
the  first  instance. 

2.  Duchy  of  Cornwall, — Nature  of  the  Estate  of  the  I}uke,-^Evidenc9. 

That  an  enrolment  of  a  lease  in  the  Duchy  Office  is  evidence  as  if  it  were  an  enrolment  by  the 
Crown,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  Dnchy  is  in  possession  of  the  Crown  or  of 
the  Did^e. 

"  The  estate  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  is  one  of  a  very  peculiar  nature ;  there  is  nothing  like 
it  existing  in  this  country;  it  is  an  estate  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  when  there  is  a 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  when  there  is  no  Duke  of  Cornwall  it  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  To 
say  that  one  rule  shall  prevail  as  to  the  formation  of  documents  or  the  evidence  of  these 
documents,  when  the  Duchy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  and  that  another  rule  shall 
prevail  when  the  Duchy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  would  be  accompanied  with  great 
confusion  and  injustice.  Whatever  is  done  during  the  existence  of  a  Duke  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  done  to  the  Crown.''     Lord  Tenterden,  C.J. 

8.  Evidence, — Public  Document. — Ducky  of  Cornwall, 

On  account  of  the  interest  of  the  Crown  in  the  Du^hy  of  Cornwall  all  acts  which  affect  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  are  to  be  considered  as  public  acts,  and  an  instrument  affecting 
such  revenues,  though  not  executed  by  the  parties  to  an  action  or  their  privies,  is 
admissible  in  evidence. 

4.  Attorney  Generate  Right  to  Reply — Semble,  that  in  an  action  in  which  witnesses  are  called  by 
plaintiff  and  defendant  and  the  Crown  has  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  the  right  to  a  general  reply.    (3  Man.  &  Ryl.  304.) 

(a)  See  below,  p.  259  n. 
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Application  in  Hilary  Term,  1826,  for  a 
trial  at  Bnr. 

Upon  this  application  in  Hilarj  Term, 
7  &  8  Gtoo.  4,  the  Attorney  Generdl{a)  stated 
conciselj  the  nature  of  the  matter  at 
i8sne,(6)  and  claimed  a  trial  at  Bar  on  the 
ground  that  the  Grown  had  an  interest  in 
the  subject  of  tiie  suit;  the  Court  not 
having  power  to  grant  a  writ  of  Nisi  Prius, 
where  me  Crown  is  a  partyi  or  where  the 
matter  toucheth  the  right  of  the  King  with- 
out a  special  warrant  from  the  King,  or 
the  assent  of  the  King's  Attorney ;  2  Inst. 
424 ;  Fitg.  KB.  241a,  tit.    Procedendo. 

The  learned  gentleman  contended,  that 
the  statement  of  the  fact  of  the  interest  of 
the  Crown  to  the  Court  by  him,  as  the  law 
officer  of  the  Crown,  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  a  rule  for  a  trial  at  Bar ; 
and  tiiat  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
Crown  should  appear  upon  the  record  to 
be  a  party  interested,  in  order  to  establish 
the  right  to  such  trial. 

The  following  cases  were  cited  in  support 
of  the  application : — Lord  BeUamonfs  case, 
2  Scdkeid,  p.  625;  The  King  v.  Eales,  2 
Strange,  816.  (c) 

The  Court  intimated  that  the  Attorney 
CfeneraZ  should,  in  the  first  instance,  take 
a  rule  to  show  cause;  but  the  learned 
gentleman  contended,  that  there  had  been 
no  instance  where  the  Crown  demanded  a 
trial  at  Bar  as  of  a  right,  in  which  a  rule 
to  show  cause  had  been  granted,  but  that 
the  rule  must  be  made  absoluto  in  the  first 
instanoe. 

The  Court  took  time  to  consider  of  the 
point;  and  on  the  following  day  sranted 
the  rule,  stating  that  if  on  consideration 
the  plaintifTs  counsel  thought  fit  to  make 
any  application,  it  would  be  heard* 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1827,  BrougJiafn 
made  the  following  application  to  the 
Court,  to  set  aside  the  rule : — 

JBrottgham:  My  Lords,  I  am  to  more 
for  a  rule  to  show  cause,  why  the  rule 
should  not  be  discharged,  which  your 
Lordships  were  pleased  to  grant  to  Mr. 
Attorney  General  and  to  the  Crown  as  of  a 
right  to  have  this  case  tried  at  Bar.  Now, 
my  Lords, .  the  grounds  upon  which  I 
moTe  are  two :  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Grown  has  no  right  to  a  trial  at  Bar  in  a 
case  in  which  the  Crown  is  not  immediately 
and  directly  a  party;  and  in  the  next 


(a)  Sir  Charles  Wetherell. 

(6)  Action  of  trover,  for  a  quantity  of  copper 
ore,  laying  the  conversion  in  the  lifetime  of 
ihe  testator.  Flea,  not  gmlty.  It  appears  from 
the  report  in  8  Man.  &  Ryl.  184,  that  the  Crown 
agreed  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  action. 

(c)  In  the  report  in  8  Man.  &  By.  134,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Attorney  General  cited  also 
Awm.  I  Ventr.  74,  and  an  unreported  case  B,  ▼. 
,  82  Geo.  8. 


place,  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  Grown 
nad  such  a  right,  this  is  not  the  mode 
wherein  the  Crown  ought  to  make  the 
application  for  such  trial.  (The  learned 
gentleman  here  referred  to  the  authorities 
cited  on  the  application  for  the  trial  at 
Bar,  and  to  the  writ  relating  to  a  case  of 
real  action,  cited  in  Fitzherhert,  241a,  tit. 
Deprocedendo  ad  jvdicivm.) 

The  writ  in  FUsiherbert  relates  to  a  case 
of  a  real  action,  in  which  the  tenant  is 
lessee  for  life  under  the  Crown ;  the 
reversion  being  in  the  Crown,  and 
accordingly  it  may  well  be  said  that  it 
touches  the  Eang^s  right,  and  that  the 
Crown  is  interested ;  because  if  the  verdict 
passed  in  that  writ  of  right,  or  other  real 
action,  and  a  judgment  upon  that  verdict 
followed,  of  course  that  judgment  binds 
tho  freehold,  and  binding  the  freehold 
binds  the  reversion  in  the  Grown,  so  that 
the  Grown  could  hardly  be  said  not  to  be  a 
partjr  concerned.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a 
case  in  which  the  tenant  would  have  had 
a  right  to  have  prayed  in  aid  of  the  King, 
just  as  he  would  liave  had  a  right  in  the 
case  of  any  common  person ;  and  the  more 
I  can  show  that  the  case  of  a  common 
personis  not  different  from  the  case  in  hand, 
the  more  I  refute  the  principle  at  present 
contended  for, — that  there  is  some  pecuUar 
privilege  in  the  Crown  whereby  it  has  a 
right  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  by  Nisi 
Pnus,  and  withoraw  the  matter  to  be  tried 
at  Bar.  I  humbly  submit  that  this  is 
actually  a  case  in  which,  if  it  were  between 
between  two  common  persons,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  be,  the  tenant,  in  a  writ  of 
right,  would  be  entitled  to  pray  in  aid  of 
his  reversioner,  who  would  not  be  in  any 
other  situation  than  the  Crown  here.  The 
Grown  here,  therefore,  is  in  no  other 
situation  from  that  of  any  common  person. 
It  is  added,  in  Fitzherbert  i — 

**  There  is  another  form  of  writ  for  this  matter 
in  the  register." 

And  then  it  is  said  that— 

**\t  appeareth  that  it  is  in  the  justices'  dis- 
cretion, whether  they  will  grant  Kisi  Prios  or 
not ;  and  hy  the  like  reason,"  &c. 

The  Grown  can  only  be  heard  to  take 
advantage  of  the  right  contended  for  by 
matter  of  record ;  and  jonr  Lordships  will 
find,  not  only  on  the  general  principle, 
that  the  Grown  can  entitle  itself  only  by 
matter  of  record  in  any  way,  but  on  the 
other  equallv  general  principle,  that  the 
Grown  is  only  heard  in  courts  of  justice 
upon  record.  In  all  those  cases,  in  which 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  a  claim  of 
tills  sort,  it  has  been  uniformly  by  pleading 
it,  or  by  writ;  by  something  which  is 
either  a  record,  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
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record :  for  example,  where  it  is  said  in 
the  dictum  in  Fitzherbert,  that-* 

**  Nisi  PrioB  shall  not  be  ^i^ranted  where  the 
King  is  party,  without  &e  King's  special 
warrant.''(a) 

It    is   also   stated   that   the    Attorney 
Oenercd,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  may 
consent  to  Nisi  Prius;   that  is   to    say, 
consenting  to  waive  his  alleged  right,  and 
no  donbt   the  Crown  might    waive   the 
right,  and  consent  to  the  Procedendo,  or 
consent  to  Nisi  Prius  going.    Bat  where 
the  Crown  prays  in  aid,  or  comes  to  the 
Court,  and  says  "  I  am  the  reversioner  and 
my  lessee  for  life,  a  party  to  the  record, 
and  my  interest  is  concerned,"  that  must 
appear  by  matter  of  record  ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  case  in  Fitzherhert,  and  the 
r^rence  to  the  register,  it  appears  by  a 
regular  and  formal  writ,  in  which  writ  is 
set  forth,  not  merely  that  the  case  touches 
the  interest  of  the  Crown,  but  it  is  set 
forth  in  what  manner  and  form  the  interest 
of  the  Crown  is  touched.    The  nature  of 
the  action  is  set  forth ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  the  Court,  before  whom  the  matter  is 
thus  brought,  may  judge  whether  or  not 
the  interest  of  the  Crown  is  even  alleged 
to  be  touched;  accordingly  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  a  discretion  is  exercised 
in  such  oases,  and  that  a  prayer  is  refused 
even    although   it  is    demanded.     Now, 
although  that  is  competently  alleged,  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  uleged, 
namely,  by  pleading  on  record,  still  the 
Court  will  take  into  its  consideration,  and 
decide  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  ground 
laid  for  the  application.    Lord  Cohef  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Statute  of  Westmin- 
ster, 2nd  Institute,  207,  says : — 

"  And  if  it  doth  appeare  to  the  Court  that  the 
King's  officer  doth  seize,  for  the  King,  any  lands 
without  warrant  against  the  law,  in  an  action 
brought  against  the  officer,  he  ought  not  to  have 
any  aid  of  the  King." 

Now,  I  apprehend,  I  sustain  a  position 
which  is  perfectly  undeniable,  when  I  say 
that  the  Crown  cannot  be  in  a  better 
situation,  on  its  present  application,  than 
if  the  King  prayed  in  aid;  that  is  the 
course  in  wnicn  the  Kin^  should  take  the 
case  out  of  the  course  it  is  in. 

''Neither  doth  the  writ  de  Domino  Rege 
inconsulto  lie  in  that  case,  because  that  which 
is  done  by  him  is  void  ;  and  where  the  cause  of 
aid  failed,  there  no  aid  is  to  be  granted.  It 
were  against  reason  that  the  King,  who  is  the 
head  of  justice,  should  aid  him  in  his  wrong ; 
and,  therefore,  this  act  for  doing  of  wrong  in  the 
King*s  name,  doth  give  the  party  grieved  an 
assize  against  him,  wherein  the  plaintiff  shall 
recover  his  land  and   double  dammages,  and. 


(a)  241. 


besides  the  King's  officer  shall  be  in  the 
grievous  mercy  of  the  King  for  doing  injury  in 
his  name  to  the  subject." 

Therefore  that  clearly  shows  that  where 
an  officer  of  the  King  prays  the  King  in 
aid,  being  sued 

Batlet,  J. :  What  was  the  nature  of 
that  suit  P 

Brougham:  It  is  where  the  officer  of 
the  King  disseizes  without  warrant,  and 
against  &w,  but,  of  course,  that  would  be 
just  the  question. 

Bayley,  J. :  This  is  a  man  clearly  doing 
a  wrongful  act,  desiring  the  Crown  to 
protect  him. 

Brougham:  That  is  what  the  officer 
would  deny;  he  takes  care  to  allege  a 
ground  of  right  on  the  pleadings ;  but  he 
does  not  merely  plead  the  general  issue, 
averring  that  he  is  in  the  right  as  against 
the  other  party,  demandment,  but  he  s^s 
there  is  an  end  of  this  suit  at  once.  He 
pleads  that ;  but  the  Court  does  not  con- 
sider that  it  is  stopped  by  his  mere  prayer, 
but  takes  it  into  consideration  ;  and  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  might  not,  by 
his  plea,  have  ousted  its  discretion,  and 
obliged  the  Court  to  grant  his  prayer,  and 
cease  the  proceeding ;  for  he  might,  by 
stating  that  which  was  false,  have  niade 
it  appear  that  he  had  a  right  to  pray  in  aid 
the  King. 

HoLKoro,  J. :  That  is  making  the  King 
a  party  rtolens  volens. 

Lord  Tbkteaben,  C.J. :  He  does  not 
allege  any  right  to  call  upon  the  King. 

Brougham :  He  does  not  allege  it  suffi- 
ciently. 

Lord  Tentebden,  C.J. :  He  does  not 
allege  it  at  all,  as  I  understand ;  he  does 
not  allege  that  he  held  under  the  King. 

Brougham:  He  has  said  that  he  has 
seized  for  the  King.  I  do  not  deny  that 
the  Court  has  a  right  to  grant  this  on  a 
proper  allegation ;  but  I  say  he  is  obliged 
to  make  that  in  distinct  terms  upon  the 
record ;  and  the  Court  looking  at  that 
record,  and  seeing  that  he  had  prayed  in 
aid,  when  he  had  no  right,  decided  against 
him;  the  Court  seeing  that  he  had  no 
tangible  ground  on  which  to  rest  his 
claim,  must  of  course,  have  prevented  his 
going  into  the  question  altogether;  and 
your  Lordships  will  find,  in  all  these 
cases,  in  the  case  in  Fitzherhert,  in  the 
dictum  in  Lord  CoJce,  and  this  case  also, 
it  is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it 
is  either  by  privy  seal,  or  by  pleading,  or 
some  other  record,  that  the  Crown  brings 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  Court,  that  it 
is  interested,  or  conceives  itself  to  be 
interested,  in  the  suit.  Your  Lordships 
will  find  this  so  assumed,  that  in  the 
Commentary  in  2nd  Institute,  555,  Colce 
states  this  as  one  of  the  ordinary  occasions, 
on  which,  instead  of  using  the  great  seal. 
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ihe  Grown  may  use  the  privy  seal.  He 
nys: — 

"and  in  matters  of  small  moment,  and  which 
ean  woriL  no  delay  to  the  subject,  the  privy  seal 
is  snftdent,"  ftc. 

So  that  the  distinction  which  I  took  is  by 
no  means  immaterial  to  this  case.  If  any- 
thing  Tsgae  or  nnoerUm  be  stated,  tbe 
party  is  not  bonnd  down  by  any  mle  of 
pleading,  or  bonnd  to  any  accnraoy  of 
statement ;  bnt  the  Court  has  the  infor- 
mation aocniately  couched,  and  conyeyed 
to  it,  in  a  formal  shape,  upon  which  to 
exercise  its  judgment.  My  Lords,  I  hare 
only  one  word  to  state,  which  I  omitted, 
that  is,  to  remind  your  Lordships  that  aid 
cannot  be  prayed  after  plea  pleaded,  after 
the  parties  are  at  issue ;  then  the  Chrown, 
or  a  common  person,  is  too  late  ;  neither 
the  Crown'  nor  a  common  person  can  be 
prayed  in  aid  after  that  stage.  This  is  laid 
down  in  a  note  of  Lord  Hale*B  to  Fitx^ 
Herbert,  158  :— 

"  A  party  cannot  demand  aid  after  adjoom- 
ment  of  the  plea  pleaded  in  another  term,  for  it 
oufht  to  be  demanded  in  the  former  term,  and 
heiore  plea  pleaded." 

Lord  TxMTERDEH,  C.  J. :  I  think  there  is 
no  sufficient  ground  laid  before  the  Court 
to  induce  us  to  think  that  the  rule  we  pro- 
nounced the  other  day  was  not  properly 
pronounced  ;  that  rule  was  pronounced 
open  the  personal  attendance  of  the 
Attorney  General,  appearing  and  inform- 
ing the  Court,  that  the  Crown  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject  matter  of  the  suit. 
Upon  the  present  motion,  the  nature  of 
irnkt  interest,  or  supposed  interest  has 
l)een  detailed ;  and  upon  the  affidavit  now 
laid  before  us,  it  appears  that  the  present 
defendant  is  the  agent  of  certain  persons 
calling  themselves  a  mining  company, 
who  hold  under  certain  other  persons,  who 
are  lessees  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  of  the 
mines  within  that  district.  From  this 
statement  it  must  manifestly  appear  that 
the  Crown  is  interested  in  any  question, 
whether  any  particular  mines,  or  parcel  of 
piines,  belong  to  the  Duchy ;  that  fact, 
if  there  were  any  doubts  upon  it  before,  is 
now  made  clear.  Then  the  only  remaining 
question  is  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
present  application  is  made  to  the  Court ; 
it  is  made  by  the  Attorney  General  in  pner- 
son,  attending  and  givincp  tiie  information 
to  the  Court,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown ;  it  is 
not  made  by  the  defendant,  and  therefore 
is  perfectly  unlike  any  of  those  cases  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Court  has  been 
directed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  If  we  were 
now  to  say  that  the  rule  which  we  for- 
merlj  pronounced  was  not  correctly  pro- 
nounced, we  should  be  acting  in  opposition 
to  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Courts  of 
Westminster  Hall.  From  the  time  of  FitX' 

o    55360. 


herbert  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Court 
has  been  that  where  the  King  is  a  party,and 
not  merely  a  party  on  record,  but  a  party 
in  interest,  that  is  a  ground  of  prero^stive 
to  apply  to  the  Court  that  the  case  may  be 
triea,  not  at  If  isi  Prius,  in  the  country,  but 
at  the  bar  of  the  Court.  I  think  this 
application  cannot  be  granted.(a) 


Bules  to  show  cause  why  the  action 
should  not  be  tried  bv  a  jury  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex  were  subsequently  obtained ; 
but  it  was  afterwards,  by  consent,  asreed 
that  the  trial  should  tike  place  before  a 
special  jury  from  Hertfordshire,  and  ft  d^ 
was  fixed  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1827, 
accordingly.  (5) 

November  19, 1828. 

Before  Lord  Tektxrdek,  C.J.,  Batlbt, 
LiTiLBDALE,  and  Parke,  J.  J.,  and  a  special 

Counsel  for  plaintiff:  Brougham,  Ere- 
hvne,{(i)  PaMe8on,{d)  FoUett.{e) 

Counsel  for  defendant :  Attorney  General 
{WethereU),  Solicitor  General  (Tindal). 
Attorney  General  of  the  Duchy  {Harrison), 
Scarlett,  Dampier,  Goleridge.(f) 

[Evidence  was  given  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  of  possession  and  conversion. 
The  Attorney  General  then  opened  the 
defendant's  case,  and  adduced  evidence. 
On  the  second  day  of  the  trial  of  the 
action,  Nov.  20,  1828,  a  document  pur- 

(a)  See  Paddock  t.  Forester,  8  Dowl.  834 ; 
Buron  ▼.  Denman,  2  Ex.  167 ;  Reg.  v.  Arch" 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Jebb's  Report,  p.  429^ 
Attorney  General  t.  Barker,  L.B.  7  Ex.  177 ; 
Attorney  General  v.  Constable,  A  Ex.  D.  172; 
Attorney  General  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  t. 
Grossman,  L.B.  1  Ex.  881 ;  Dixon  r.  Farrer,  17 
Q.B.D.658;  18Q.B.D.44;  Manning's  Exchequer 
Practice,  198  ;  Clode  on  Petition  of  Eight,  170. 

(6)  "  It  would  seem  that  a  jury  must  come 
from  the  county  in  which  the  cause  of  action 
arises,  though  the  trial  be  at  bar ;  unless,  by 
consent  of  3ie  parties,  a  jory  is  taken  from  an- 
other county ;  or  upon  special  case  made  to  the 
Court,  the  venue  can  be  altered,  on  its  appearing 
that  a  proper  trial  could  not  be  had,  and  on  the 
grounds  of  strong  prejudice  existing  on  the 
question  to  be  tried,  in  the  county  in  which  the 
cause  of  action  arose.  Vide  Bex  v.  Harris, 
8  Burr.  1880,  Clift*B  Entries,  741 ;  Hobnes  v. 
Brown,  Doogl.  420  ;  Rex  v.  Cowl,  2  Burr.  859." 
Note  to  Conauen's  Beport,  XLIII.  See  A.  G. 
V.  Churchill,  8  M.  &  W.  171,  and  the  Crown 
Suits  Act,  1858,  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  104.  s.  46. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  ol 
Common  Pleas. 

{d)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

(e)  Afterwards  Attorney  General. 

(/)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 
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porting  to  be  a  caption  of  B6isin(a)  of  the 
oastle,  honor,  and  manor  of  Latmoeston 
to  the  use  of  the  Lord  Edward  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  by  James  de  Woodsioche  and 
WUUomi  de  Monden  as  signed  by  the 
letters  patent  of  the  Dake  on  Monday, 
May  5,  11  Ed.  3.  was  produced  from  the 
King's  Bemembranoer^  office  of  the  Oonrt 
of  Exchequer.  It  was  tendered  in  evi- 
dence  to  show  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
had  received  possession  of  four  species 
of  tenants — ^free  tenants,  firee  conven- 
tioners,(&)  native  conventioners,  natives  of 
stock  {naiivi  de  stipite). 

It  was  not  under  seal.  It  was  alleged 
that  it  showed  the  result  of  a  survev  made 
in  1337  by  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Com- 
wall.(c)  The  document  consisted  of  several 
rolls  sewn  together,  and  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  manors  and  other  heredita- 
ments of  which  seisin  was  taken.] 

Broughamh:  Then  I  submit  that  this 
does  not  make  it  evidence ;  that  if  the  lord 
of  a  manor  choose  to  have  a  seal,  and 
under  Ihai  seal,  to  give  direction  to  two 
individuals  to  niake  a  survev  or  a  constat, 
that  being  offered  to  show  him  in  posses- 
sion at  the  time  he  took  seisin  of  this 
estate,  I  submit  that  does  not  render  it 
evidence  against  other  persons ;  it  would 
be  evidence  in  favour  of  persons  claiming 
against  himself ;  but  it  is  only  a  private 
survey  of  his  own  manor,  stating  a  number 
of  things  of  which  he  had  seisin.  Then  if 
it  be  not  evidence  in  itself,(i)  its  being  re- 
ferred to  in  the  ministers'  account  does  not 
render  it  evidence.  I  understand  my  learned 
friend  to  put  its  admissibility  on  the  minis- 
ters' account,  in  which  it  is  specified. 


(a)  "  The  caption  of  seisin  returned  upon  the 
eharter  of  creation  (granted  March  17,  1887, 
by  Edw.  8.),  bearing  date  12  Mav,  11  Edw.  8., 
contains  a  full  description  of  the  lonr  classes  of 
tenants  by  whom  the  lands,  both  manorial  and 
tenemental,  were  held  under  the  Duke.  This 
eaption  of  seisin  is  the  acceptance  of  livery  of 
seisin  of  those  hereditaments  comprised  in  the 
royal  grant  of  March  1877,  forming  a  distinct 
record,  returned  to  the  proper  officer,  and  pre- 
served in  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  being  in- 
dorsed on  the  grant  itself,  as  is  nsual  in 
feoffments  between  subject  and  subject."  Man- 
ninff's  Exchequer  Practice,  878. 

(6)  «« '  Conventionary  tenant,'  which  is  the 
term  used  in  Cornwall  to  denote  a  tenant  hold- 
ing under  the  Duke,  by  covenant  or  agreement, 
in  the  assessionable  manors,  appears  to  be  a 
more  ancient  designation,  and  more  aptly  to 
define  the  tenure  than  that  of  '  tenant  for  term 
of  years,'  by  which  only  one  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract  is  expressed."  Manning's  Exche- 
quer Practicei  857,  871,  878.  See  also  8  M.  & 
Byl.  148n. 

(c)  See  as  to  such  surveys,  Issue  BoHb  of 
Devon,  Heniy  8*  and  Henry  4.,  888. 

{d)  See  Thomas's  Ancient  Exchequer  of 
England,  10,  88. 


SoUeUor  Qeneral:  That  is  only  one 
thing  among  others. 

Brougham :  I  understand  the  minister's 
account  to  be  read,  to  show  that  there  had 
been  a  seisin  taken  under  the  Duke;  it 
says,  that  the  accountant  does  not  render 
an  account  of  the  issues  after  a  certain 
time,  for  that  from  that  time  the  Duke 
retained  them  himself;  surely,  if  that  was 
considered  sufficient,  that  would  be  carry- 
ing the  principle  a  great  deal  further  than 
has  been  ever  attempted  before,  on  which 
a  man's  account  is  miEule  evidence  because 
he  charges  himself  therein.  If  your  Lord- 
ships were  to  find  that  in  charging  himself 
he  stated  something  else,  that  was  receiv- 
able ;  perhaps  the  cases  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  admit  that,  if  it  was  parcel  of  the 
entry  charging  himself — but  this  is  going 
a  step  further  than  that^if,  when  he 
refers  to  another  transaction,  and  it  may 
be  another  instrument,  to  make  it  a  parcel 
of  the  evidence,  as  if  it  had  been  parcel  of 
the  account  in  which  he  charges  himself, 
there  the  reason  entirely  fails.  If  a  man 
says  in  his  account  I  received  5L  on  ac- 
count of  a  transaction,  stated  in  a  letter 
written  from  A.  to  P.,  surely  that  letter 
would  not  be  receivable  in  evidence,  be- 
cause of  the  reference  to  that  letter ;  here, 
I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  it  is  hardly  so 
much  as  that,  for  he  does  not  refer  to  that 
seisin,  but  to  what  the  Duke  had  done  in 
consequence  of,  or  subsequent  to,  that 
seisin. 

Br»hvne :  1  submit  that  this  cannot  be 
received  in  evidence,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
not  a  public  document  executed  for  any 
purpose  of  the  Crown,  that  would  make  it 
evidence ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
something  taken  under  commission,  or  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  who, 
though  the  highest  subject,  was  still  but 
a  subject  of  the  realm ;  and  if  any  return 
made  to  any  letter,  under  a  power  or 
writing  of  the  Duke  of  Comwalf,  were  co 
be  made  evidence,  there  appears  to  be  in 
principle,  no  reason  why  tne  next  person 
m  rank  in  the  Kingdom  might  not  tdso 
have  his  returns  made  evidence;  he  is 
still  but  a  subject,  the  public  have  no  in* 
terest  in  his  acts  further  than  his  rank  and 
title  make  his  acts  a  subject  of  high 
respect ;  but  with  reference  to  the  events 
stated  in  the  document,  the  public  have  no 
interest,  and  I  submit  therefore,  that  the 
return  made  to  this  commission,  or  letter^ 
stands  in  the  same  predicament  as  that  of 
any  private  individual  would  do.  If  the 
object  of  reading  this  were  only  the  proof 
of  the  fact  of  the  seisin  having  been  taken, 
that  we  should,  of  course,  not  object  to; 
but  my  fHend  proposed  to  read  it  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  eircurostances  be- 
longing to  a  particular  manor  mentioned 
in  that  deed;  it  is  a  return,  therefore. 
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made  by  an  individoal  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  Doke  of  Cornwall ;  and 
we  submit  to  jour  Lordships  that  no  state- 
ment made  by  that  indiyidual,  not  being 
anthorised  to  act  for  the  public,  can  be 
received  in  eridence  against  strangers, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  must  be  rejected. 

PaHewn:  It  is  made,  [as  jour  Lord- 
ships will  obiserye,  without  the  tenants 
having  anj  opportunitj  of  being  heard, 
l^ow,  we  submit  it  cannot  affect  the  te- 
nants, without  their  having  an^  knowledge 
of  it,  or  any  opportuni^  of  objecting  to  it. 

Attorney  General:  That  does  not  ap- 
pear, mj  Lord.  I  think  mj  learned 
iriend  is  wrong  in  that,  which  he  has 
stated ;  when  it  is  read,  it  will  appear 
that  the  tenants  actuallj  attended  the 
liverj  of  seisin ;  not  that,  in  mj  opinion, 
that  is  material. 

Bcarlett  :  This  comes  from  the  Court 
of  Exchequer — the  proper  office. 

ErsTeine :  Your  Lordships  asked  whether 
it  was  sealed — I  would  ask  whether  it  is 
signed. 

Scarlett:  It  is  in  the  same  state  as 
other  documents  of  that  date. 

Attorney  General:  If  this  is  not  evi- 
dencci  half  the  rolls  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer should  be  burnt;  it  comes  out  of 
the  proper  repository  for  such  evidence ; 
and  it  is  kept  as  a  public  record  to  show 
what  it  was  that  the  Crown  granted  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall;  and  what,  on  the 
cesser  of  the  Duke's  estate,  would  revert 
back  again  to  the  Crown :  it  is  inalienable 
proper^. 

Solicitor  General:  And  your  Lordships 
observe,  in  addition  to  that,  that  the  very 
grant  of  Edward  8  directs  this  seisin  to  be 
given. 

Lord  Tentebdsn,  C.J. :  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  objection  fails  entirely. 

Brougham :  If  my  learned  friends  make 
it  a  foundation  that  the  Crown  has  a  fee, 
we  deny  that  it  appears  in  the  Princess 
case  that  the  fee-simple  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  is  in  the  Duke. 

Batlet,  J. :  It  would  stand  thus :  the 
Grown  had  the  fee  before  the  grant  of 
that  charter.  Then,  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, yon  have  an  account  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Crown ;  and  if  the  Crown 
alienate  any  part  of  those  revenues,  there 
is  an  account  kept  in  the  Exchequer  of 
what  it  was  that  the  Crown  alienated :  as 
I  understand  this  document,  this  gives  an 
account  of  what  it  was  that  the  Crown 
%Iiened  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Brougham:  Yes,  and  with  great  sub- 
mission, if  that  had  been  done  by  public 
authority,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
evidence ;  for  the  country  is  bound  bv  what 
IS  done  by  the  Crown,  acting  for  the 
eountry,  but  this  is  a  private  account  of 
the  Duke. 


Lord  Tenterbbn,  C.J. :  The  Duke  makes 
a  letter  of  attorney,  under  which  tiie  seisin 
is  taken. 

Baylbt,  J. :  The  Crown  has  a  duplicate 
entered  in  its  own  office,  which  shows 
what  it  was  that  the  Duke  had  taken  posses- 
sion of. 

Brougham :  Taken  from  the  Duke  him- 
self. 

Lord  Tenterdbn,  C.J. :  I  think  the 
foundation  of  the  objection  entirely  fails. 
The  objection  is  put  upon  the  ground, 
that  this  is  a  private  document ;  Siat  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  can  be  considered  only 
like  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
bating  only  his  high  rank.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, when  there  is  no  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  It  is  sometimes  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  sometimes  in 
the  hands  of  the  Duke ;  and  the  Crown, 
therefore,  or,  in  other  words,  the  public, 
has  an  interest  in  every  thing  which  is 
done  in  the  Duchy  :  and  it  appears  to  me 
perfectly  immaterial,  whether  the  act 
done  is  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
King,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  Duke, 
when  there  is  a  Duke,  for  in  all  these 
matters  the  interest  of  the  Crown  is 
equally  concerned.  I  do  not  at  all  rely 
on  the  circumstance  of  its  being  men- 
tioned in  the  minister's  account,  not  the 
least  in  the  world.  [The  document  was 
then  put  in.] 

[November  22, 1826.— The  enrolment  of 
a  lease  granted  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
on  March  3, 1717,  was  produced.  It  was 
objected  on  behalf  of  the  plaintifif  that  it 
could  not  be  received  in  evidence  until 
proof  of  the  loss  of  the  original  lease,  or  at 
least  the  counterpart,  had  oeen  given.] 

Brougham:  The  evidence  of  this  lease 
by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  is  merely  an 
enrolment  in  the  office  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall :  that  proof  being  given,  we  call 
for  the  original  lease.  I  think  my  learned 
friend  was  in  a  cause,  as  I  was,  with  Mr. 
Baron  Hullooh  on  the  other  side,  (a)  in 
which  vie  objected  to  similar  evidence 
offered,  as  being  secondary  evidence ;  but 
we  contended  that,  at  all  events,  it  could 
be  given  only  as  secondarv  evidence ;  our 
objection  was,  that  it  could  not  be  given 
even  as  secondarv  evidence;  and  the 
answer  was,  that  tnere  was  an  enrolment 
in  the  county  palatine,  where  there  were 
jura  regalia,  and  where  records  were  kept, 
in  consequence  of  which,  enrolment  in 
that  office,  made  by  the  proper  officer, 
was  held  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  the 
contents  of  the  lease  purporting  to  be 
enrolled  ;  but  it  was  considered  only  as 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  lease  wnich 
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had  been  lost.    I  understand  they  do  not 

SVe  any  sach  evideuoe  here  of  the  loss  of 
e  lease  of  which  this  purports  to  be  an 
enrobnent. 

Paitemm :  I  would  just  point  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  to  a  case  in  Dattglcu 
which  was  referred  to  on  the  former  oc- 
casion— ^the  case  of  Kinnersley  y.  Orpe,{a) 
in  whudi  it  was  said,  that  the  act  of  the 
officer  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  would  be 
eyidence  of  fact.  I  apprehend  that  case 
does  not  apply  to  the  present  objection; 
for  that  was  an  action  of  trespass  in  a 
fishery,  where  the  plaintiff  had  title,  under 
a  lease,  from  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster — 
the  lease  was  then  produced,  and  it  con- 
tained a  proviso  that  it  should  be  enrolled ; 
and  to  prove  the  enrolment,  they  showed 
a  inemorandum  in  the  margin  by  the 
auditor:  that  was  taken  to  be  sumcient 
evidence  of  the  enrolment ;  but  it  was  not 
an  enrolment  produced  as  evidence.  The 
name  of  the  auditor  was  merely  held  to  be 
evidence  of  the  enrolment;  therefore.  I 
apprehend,  that  does  not  apply  or  fmvem 
this  case:  for  there  the  Court  said,  the 
lease  was  admitted  by  the  pleadings,  and 
therefore  the  point  of  law  did  not  arise. 

Attorney  Oeneral:  Mj  Lords,  I  appre- 
hend this  is  admissible  evidence,  on  the 
principle  which  was  discussed  before; 
namely,  that  this  is  a  record  of  property, 
in  which  the  Grown  was  interested  at  the 
time  the  lease  was  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  that  this  is  a  document 
t)oming  from  the  proper  place  of  deposit. 
The  C&own  already  having  an  interest, 
Jihe  question  is,  is  not  this  lease  enrolled 
in  the  proper  office,  in  which  the  evidence 
of  the  property  of  the  Crown  is  preserved  P 
J  say  the  Duchy  office  is  the  Crown  office, 
and  that  the  enrolment  of  a  lease,  in 
which  the  Crown,  in  any  way,  has  the 
interest  of  reversioner,  is  thereby  made 
eyidence  of  the  Crown's  title:  as  if  the 
Crown  had  had,  at  that  moment,  the 
actual  possession  of  the  Duchy.  ^  With 
respect  to  the  distinction  of  the  interest 
of  the  Crown  being  the  legiJ,  or  rever- 
sionary title,  what  is  the  difference  in 
principle  with  regard  to  the  admissibilitv 
of  evidence  P  The  principle  of  that  aa- 
missibility  is,  that  it  is  a  record  in  which 
the  interest  of  the  Crown  is  concerned. 
I  take  it,  evidence  of  this  sort  stands  on 
the  ground,  that  the  Crown,  being  pos- 
sessed of  property,  is  obliged,  for  the  inte- 
rest of  itself,  and  its  successors  to  preserve 
evidence  of  that  property.  The  principle 
applies  equally  wnere  the  Crown  not  only 
has  a  legal  estate,  or  fee,  in  the  property, 
but  the  actual  possession  of  the  property. 
Where,  then,  is  the  ground  for  the  distinc- 
tion, that  a  record  from  the  Duchy  office 


(a)  Doug.  56. 


is  to  be  evidence,  where  the  legal  title 
and  the  actual  possession  are  in  the 
Crown,  but  if  it  happened  that  at  the 
moment  to  which  the  document  refers, 
the  possession  of  the  Duchy  is  in  the 
Duke,  the  legal  title  remaining  in  the 
Crown,  it  is  not  to  be  evidence  P  Such  a 
distinction  would  amount  to  this:  that 
those  rolls  are  to^  be  evidence,  where  the 
two  interests  are  in  the  Crown ;  but  they 
would  not  be  evidence  where  only  one  of 
those  interests  was  in  the  Crown. 

Lord  Tebtbrdbh,  C.J.  (to  the  Avdiior) : 
When  a  lease  is  enrolled,  is  there  any  fee 
paid  to  the  office  of  the  Duchy  P 

The  AudUor :  There  is  a  fee  paid  by  the 
party  enrolling. 

Scarlett :  I  was  about  to  state  to  vour 
Lordships  two  distinct  grounds  on  which 
this  evidence  is  clearly  admissible.  I 
cannot  agree  with  my  learned  friend, 
on  the  basis  his  objection  assumes,  that 
your  Lordships  are  not  to  look  at  the  title 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  any  other  way 
than  if  he  wore  a  private  subject.  The 
Duchy  of  Cornwall  is  created  by  Act  of 
Parliament  as  a  provision  for  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Kine(a) ;  and  your  Lordships  are, 
I  apprehend,  bound  to  know  that  there  ia 
a  Duchy  court  and  a  Duchy  office,  and 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Duchy  are  kept  on 
record  in  that  office  in  Uke  manner  as  you 
know  they  are  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
far  it  is  an  appendage  of  the  Crown  of 
England — a  matter  of  public  notoriety 
and  interest;  and  the  manner  and  form  of 
keeping  the  records  in  the  Duchy  office, 
as  snown  before  your  Lordships,  I  appre- 
hend, is  as  mach  receivable  as  eviaenoe 
as  if  it  was  the  immediate  possession  of 
the  Crown. 

My  Lords,  to  take  another  ground, 
there  is  one  fact  which  evidently  showa 
that  the  proper  evidence  would  be  the 
enrolment,  because  the  lease  has  no  ya- 
liditv  unless  it  is  enrolled,  as  in  the  case 
in  Vouglae ;  unless  you  show  an  enrol- 
ment your  lease  is  of  no  value  at  all,  and, 
therefore,  the  yery  assumption  is  that  the 
party  cannot  put  the  lease  in  evidence 
without  showing  the  enrolment  or  proving, 
by  indorsement  of  the  proper  officer,  that 
it  was  enrolled.  Now,  my  Lords,  what  is 
an  enrolment  P  Li  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
landlord,  if  he  take  a  counterpart  signed 
by  the  tenant,  that  shows  the  tenant  is 
bound.  The  Crown  make  a  condition 
that  the  tenant  holding  the  lease  shall 
enrol  it,  or  it  shall  be  void.  Therefore, 
the  enrolment  is  the  counterpart,  bein 
the  aclmowledg^ent  of  the  tenant  himse 


ff 


(a)  That  ii,  the  charter  of  II  Edw.  8.,  which 
in  the  Prince's  case  was  resolved  to  have  been 
made  by  authority  of  Parliament,  8  Go.  Bep 
16a. 
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npon  the  record  that  he  takes  by  Tirtae  of 
a  pant  of  the  Grown. 

LmLBDALB,  J.:  YoQ  do  not  get  that 
danse  bat  hv  means  of  the  enrohnent. 

Batlst,  J, :  Bj  means  of  the  lease. 

LiTiLEDALE,  J. :  By  means  erf  the  enrol- 
ment; yon  assume  that  it  is  so  in  the 
lease. 

Scarlett :  It  is  so  uniTersally. 

Lord  TsNTBBDEV,  G.J. :  According  to 
the  case  of  Kinnersley  y.  Orpey  I  should 
conoeiye  that  to  be  a  general  principle. 

Batlby,  J. :  There  they  produce  the 
general  lease,  which  womd  have  been 
Toid  but  for  the  enrolment. 

ScarleU  :  Your  Lordships  will  look 
at  the  instrument,  as  you  sit  here,  to 
see  whetiber  what  we  offer  is  eyidence; 
and  the  fact  as  to  which  your  Lordships 
hare  asked  Mr.  Hameon  is,  I  apprehend, 
sufficient  as  a  foundation  for  our  argu- 
ment. The  tenant  comes  and  enrols  the 
lease,  and  pays  a  fee  for  the  enrolment. 
What  is  that  out  an  agreement  or  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  tenant  that  that  is  the 
lease  under  which  he  holds?  What  is 
that  bnt  a  solemn  acknowledgment  by 
him  that  this  is  a  copy,  if  you  please  so  to 
call  it,  of  the  lease  under  whicn  he  hold?, 
which  is  equally  binding  with  the  counter- 
part signed  by  the  tenant  P  If  that  were 
produced  here  signed  by  the  tenant  as  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  takes  under  that 
lease,  that  would  be  sufficient.  I  appre- 
hend, my  Lords,  in  that  point  of  view,  as 
wcdl  as  &e  other,  that  this  is  clearly  re- 
oeiyable ;  and  that,  by  the  course  of  office, 
the  property  of  the  Duchy  of  Gomwall 
ooula  not  be  alienated  or  granted,  even 
for  the  time  of  a  Duke  of  GomwaH's  life, 
except  by  record. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  Duchy: 
There  is  only  one  observation  which  I 
will  tronble  your  Lordships  with.  In  a 
great  case,  which  was  aargued  some  time 
ago  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  suit  between 
the  Duke  of  ComwaU  and  Sir  John  Bt, 
Avi>yn(a)'-ihQ  opinion  of  the  judges  was 
taken,  whether  tne  Duke  of  Gomwall  had 
a  right  to  proceed,  ex  officio^  by  his  At- 
torney Genera]  P  The  judges  gave  their 
opinion  that  he  could;  and  one  of  the 
groonds  stated  was,  that  while  the  pro- 
perty was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Gomwall  it  was  entitled  to  the  same  pro* 
lection,  and  was  held  tmder  the  same  pro- 
visions in  effect  as  while  it  was  in  the 
Grown* 

Dampier(Jb):  If  your  Lordships  will 
pennit  me,  I  will  cite  one  case  to  show 
what  the  opinion  of  the  Gourt  was  in 

(a)  Wightwick's  Gases  in  the  Exchequer, 
167.  See  also  Atiom^  General  of  the  Prince 
ef  We3ke  y.  Croeman,  L.B.  I.  Ex.  881. 

(6)  Couniel  for  the  defendant. 


Edvoa/rd  3's  time.(a)  There  was  a  litiga- 
tion concerning  the  royal  prero^tiye, 
whether  it  was  in  the  Duke  or  m  the 
Kine  regarding  land  conveyed  by  the 
Duchy  of  Gomwall ;  it  was  respecting  the 
manor  of  Berkhampstead,  which  is  one  of 
the  Duchy  manors,  not  one  of  the  ancient 
assessionable  manors,  (b)  but  one  contained 
in  the  charter  of  Edward  3 ;  it  was  held  that 
he  should  have  the  royal  prerogative  just 
as  the  King  would  have  nad  it,  because 
by  the  very  words  of  the  charter  the  lands 
or  the  charter  are  never  disannexed  from 
the  Grown,  being  given  to  the  Prince  and 
his  heirs.  Kings  of  England.(e)  Again, 
in  the  Prinee'e  case,  ((2)  Lord  Goke  says : — 

"If  there  is  an  information  for  intnision 
into  the  lands  of  the  Grown,  to  which  the  de- 
fendant pleads,  either  the  King  or  the  Prince 
may  reply." 

— putting  them  both  as  tantamount  autho- 
rity as  to  lands  of  the  Duchy.  Again,  in 
Sir  John  8t.  Aubyn'e  case,  Mr.  Baron 
Chraham  says,  in  express  terms, — 

*'  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  stands  as  to  these 
possessions  precisely  in  the  same  situation  that 
the  King  himself  does."(e) 

Then,  it  seems,  if  that  is  the  case,  no- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  and  nothing 
would  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  Grown  or  tne  Duchy  than  to  have 
at  one  moment  of  time  the  same  office  an 
authentic  office  of  enrolment  for  lands  of 
the  Grown,  and  at  another  time^  by  a  cir- 
cumstance over  which  human  power  can 
have  no  control  (the  demise  of  the  Prince), 
that  that  same  office,  with  the  same 
officers  and  books,  shall  cease  to  be  an 
office  of  records 

Coleridge  :  1  apprehend  this  enrol- 
ment must  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a 

(a)  Bro.  Abr.  Prerogative,  pi.  22,  and  21  Ed. 
3,  f.  41. 

(6)  There  were  seventeen  assessionable 
manors  in  the  Duchy.  "  This  term  (assession) 
implies  that  the  Gommissioners  are  to  settle 
(aseidere)  the  rent  and  other  terms  on  which 
ihe  tenancy  was  to  be  created  or  continned. 
The  practice  of  letting  the  lord's  demeanes  by 
the  intervention  of  Gommissioners  appointed  at 
certain  intcnrvals  to  hold  courts  of  assession 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  b^  the  Earls  of 
Gomwall  in  consequence  of  a  sunilar  coarse 
having  been  pnrsaed  with  respect  to  the  royal 
manors  in,  and  prohably  before,  the  reign  of 
Henry  IIL,  who  issued  from  time  to  time  com- 
missions to  assess  his  demesne  lands  for  terms  of 
seven  years."  Manning's  Bzcheqner  Practice, 
872. 

(c)  Fitsherhert  Abr.  Prerogative,  pi.  16.  In 
21  Bd.  8,  f.  41,  the  question  is  said  to  have 
heen  adjourned. 

(d)  8  Go.  Rep.  29<t,  6. 

(e)  Wightwick's  Gases  in  the  Bzehequer^ 
p.  24C. 
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coimterpftrii.  The  counterpart  of  a  lease 
is  not  the  less  OTidenoe  against  the  tenant, 
because. it  is  enrolled.  Here  the  enrol- 
ment is  required  to  make  it  valid ;  that  is, 
on  the  application  of  the  tenant,  and  a  fee 
is  XMdd  oy  the  tenant  on  the  enrolment. 
That,  therefore,  I  submit,  is  the  proper 
evidence  for  the  lord  to  offer.  An  original 
lease  may  be  manufactured  by  a  man  in 
his  own  chamber;  but  if  jou  have  the 
conxLterpart,  or  that  which  is  tantamount 
(the  eniolment  in  this  case),  that  appears, 
on  principles  of  reason,  the  best  evidence 
for  the  lord. 

Broughamh:  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge has  just  argued  that  this  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  counterpart,  assuming  that  the 
counterpart  of  a  lease  between  tne  Duchy 
and  the  lessee  could  not  be  given  in  evi- 
dence. That  just  brings  it  round  to  the 
question  we  are  debating,  whether  this  is 
tantamoxmt  to  a  counterpart,  the  coun- 
terpart not  having  been  proved  to  be 
lost,  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  carries 
the  argument  one  step  forward.  Kow, 
my  learned  friends  contend,  particularly 
the  Attorney  Qenercd  and  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Harrison,  that  the  Duchy  is  in 
this  x>^C!u^^i&^  situation;  that  the  Crown 
all  the  while  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
fee ;  that  is  their  argument. 

Attorney  Oenercd :  Either  the  fee  or  the 
reversion. 

Brougham :  Tes,  either  the  fee  or  the 
reversion;  and  he  says,  that  it  signifies 
not  to  his  argument  whether  it  is  the  one, 
or  the  other :  your  Lordships  will  observe 
the  extent  to  which  this  argument  would 
go,  whenever  the  Crown  has  the  reversion 
in  any  lands ;  and  there  are  cases,  I  will 
not  say  innumerable,  but  many  cases, 
where  there  is  a  reversion  in  the  Crown 
during  the  time,  that  the  estate  is  out  of 
the  Crown — ^in  the  hands,  for  instance,  of 
a  tenant  in  tail ;  wherever  the  Crown  has 
the  reversion,  everything  done  respecting 
those  estates,  in  the  meantime,  is  to  be 
taken  as  matter  of  record.  All  the  leases 
granted,  says  mv  learned  friend,  by  the 
persons  having  that  particular  estate,  are 
to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  record;  and 
whatever  they  do,  in  their  private  offices, 
is  to  have  the  same  credit  as  if  those  were 
public  offices,  because  the  reversion  is  in 
the  Crown.  But  then,  I  say,  that  the  fee 
is  not  in  the  Crown.  I  tmst  I  satisfied 
your  Lordships  the  other  day,  for  that  is 
one  of  the  resolutions  in  the  Princess  case, 
that  the  fee-simple  of  the  Duchy  is  in  the 
Duke ;  it  is  such  a  fee-simple,  no  doubt,  as 
must  determine  by  the  cesser  of  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall ;  and  when  there  is  no  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  the  fee-simple  is  in  the  Crown. 
We  do  not  dispute  that  the  property  must 
be  taken  as  Crown  property;  but  the 
question  is  whether,  while  there  is  a  Duke 


of  Cornwall  (the  fee  therefore  out  of  thft 
Crown),  there  is,  during  the  period,  any* 
thing  peculiar  to  distinguish  this  from 
any  other  manor,  and  from  the  records 
kept  in  any  other  manor  P  For  example, 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  it  cannot 
surely  be  put  higher  than  that,  whore, 
being  a  county  palatine,  with  jura  re* 
galia,  which  it  is  not  pretended  the  Doke  of 
Cornwall  has,^a)  it  was  held  to  be  reGeival)le 
only  as  secondary  evidence,  on  the  loss  of 
the  lease  itself.  On  the  authori^  of  the 
case  in  Douglas,  my  learned  friend  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  contends,  that  the  instm* 
ment  itself,  with  the  memorandum  of  the 
auditor,  was  held  to  be  sufficient  proof  of 
enrolment :  with  great  submission,  that  is 
not  the  point  in  that  case.  The  original 
lease  was  produced;  it  was  found  Siera 
was  a  condition  of  enrolment,  without 
which  it  would  not  have  been  valid :  ihey 
then  produced  an  enrolment  of  that,  of 
which  the  original  was  before  the  Court ; 
and  **  Peregrine  Fury,  auditor,"  was  held 
to  be  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  em  oiled, 
the  question  being,  whether  that  condition 
had  been  complied  with;  and  whether 
that  was  the  evidence  of  complying  with 
the  condition  of  enrolment?  That  was 
settled  by  holding  that,  there  being  a  con- 
dition requiring  enrolment  and  it  appear- 
ing upon  the  face  of  the  instrument,  that 
a  person  purporting  to  be  the  auditor  had 
marked  it  as  having  been  enrolled — ^thai 
was  held  to  prove  the  enrolment.  This  is 
the  case  of  the  original  not  being  pro* 
duoed;  and  the  question  is,  whether  the 
enrolment  can  be  given  as  evidence  of 
that,  which  is  not  produced  P  Now,  that 
lease  would  not  have  been  good  without 
enrolment.  If  it  could  be  shown,  that  the 
Duchy  leases  required  enrolment — ^that 
they  would  not  be  good  without  an  enrol- 
ment— and  that  that  which  purports  to 
be  an  enrolment  comes  from  the  proper 
office,  I  agree  that  would  be  evidence  of 
enrolment;  and  that  that  would  let  in 
evidence  of  the  purport  of  the  lease :  fdr 
the  enrolment  was  part  of  that  which  was 
necessary;  but  here  it  is  not  so:  the 
enrolment  is  a  form  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lessor  in  keeping  a  memorandum  of  his 
estate;  and  he,  tendering  that,  without 
any  proof  that  the  original  is  lost,  or  that 
search  has  been  made  for  it,  I  submit  to 
your  Lordships,  it  is  no  evidence  whoii^ 
ever  of  the  contents  of  that  instrument; 

Lord  Teittebden,  C.J. :  I  am  of  opinion 
that  this  enrolment  is  to  be  received  in 
evidence.  The  estate  of  the  Duchy  Of 
Cornwall  is  one  of  a  veiy  peculiar  nature ; 

(a)  See,  however.  Attorn^  General  of  ik«i 
Prince  of  Wales  v.  St,  Aubyn,  Wightwick,  167  4 
CaieVs  survey,  205 ;  3  M.  &  By.  255n. 
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docTimente  by  which  the  one  or  the  oth^ 
were  to  be  bound,  and  that  were  upon 
record,  you  would  be  binding  the  Grown 
without  due  regard  to  that  which  is  a 
matter  of  record ;  and,  therelbre,  ^t&resiq 
coronoB,  that  there  should  be  upon  the 
records  of  the  Crown  everything  executed 
by  the  Duke,  which  is  to  bind  the  Crown, 
when  the  property  shall  pass  from  the 
Dake  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown ;  and 
interesto  tenentis  that  lease  should  be  regu^ 
larly  and  duly  enrolled ;  because  if  that  b^ 
not  the  case,  then  the  tenant  will  not  have 
the  power  of  insisting  upon  his  rights, 
when  the  Duchy  comes  into  the  hanas  of 
the  Crown.  There  is  an  office,  and  it  i^ 
the  duty  of  an  officer  to  take  care  that  no 
document  is  enrolled  which  is  not  a  due 
and  a  valid  document ;  and  one  is  bound 
to  suppose  that  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  ne  acts  within  his  limits,  and  takes 
care  that  nothing  is  enrolled  which  is  not 
authentic.  For  these  reasons,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  reference  to  leases  and 
Acts,  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  enrolled  in  the  auditor's  office,  id 
evidence  of  the  document,  just  as  much  a$ 
if  it  had  been  made  by  the  King  himself. 

LiTTLEDALE,  J.  :  I  am  entirely  of  thq 
same  opinion.  It  appears  to  me  that  for  a 
lease  of  this  kind,  the  Crown  and  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  may  be  considered  as 
identified.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter 
of  Edward  3,  the  property  is  settled  on 
the  fh'st-bom  son  of  the  Kmg ;  and  then^ 
when  there  is  no  first-bom  son  of  the 
King,  the  property  vests  in  the  Crown  j 
and,  I  think,  it  would  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  possible  inconvenience,  if 
that  contended  for  was  to  be  the  rule  as 
to  the  mode  of  authenticating  leases :  if 
the  Court  were  to  say,  that  where  it  wail 
the  Crownj  it  was  evidence,  but  not  so,  if  it 
were  in  the  Duke.  It  is  a  case  of  shifting 
and  changing  Dossession,  from  the  Crown, 
to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  back  again. 
There  are  regular  officers  appointed  to 
transact  this  business ;  and  wnether  it  be 
in  the  Crown  or  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  it 
appears  to  me  the  same.  This  has  been 
likened  by  "Mr.  Brougham,  to  the  case  of 
the  Crown  granting  an  estate  tail,  where 
the  reversion  is  in  the  Crown ;  and  it  is 
said  that,  on  the  same  principle,  it  must 
be  contended,  that  if  a  lease  was  granted 
by  the  tenant  in  tail,  that  may  be  brought 
to  be  enrolled,  and  the  Crown  would  have 
it  in  its  power,  to  make  use  of  it  in 
evidence ;  out  it  does  not  appear  to  me, 
that  that  would  follow.  The  tenant  in  tail 
has  a  full  and  entire  dominion  over  it  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  till  the  es« 
tate  tail  is  exhausted.  The  law  does  not 
contemplate,  that  it  will  be  exhausted  in 
the  same  way,  that  the  law  contemplfttes 


there  is  nothing  like  it  existing  in  this 
coontry:  it  is  an  estate  vested  in  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall  when  there  is  a  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  when  there  is  no  Duke  of 
Gommll  it  is  vested  in  the  Crown. (a) 
Whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  there  is  an  officer  called  the 
Auditor  of  the  Duchy,  who  is  one  of  the 
officers  appointed  to  manage  that  pro- 
pert^;  and  BO  to  manage  it,  whether  in 
tkB  hands  of  the  King  or  the  hands  of  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  To  say  that  one  rule 
shall  prevail  as  to  the  formation  of  docu- 
ments, or  the  evidence  of  those  docu- 
ments, when  the  Duchy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke,  and  that  another  rule  shall 
prevail  when  the  Duchy  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  would  be  accompanied  with 
great  eom^sion  and  great  injustice.  It. is 
provided  by  the  lease,  clearly,  if  we  look 
at  this  iBStrament  (which  we  must  look  at 
to  see  whether  it  can  be  received  or  not), 
that  it  shall  be  enrolled  or  otherwise  it  shall 
be  void.  If  this  is  a  lease  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  I  would  ask  any  lawyer, 
whether  that  enrolment  would  not  be 
evidence  against  the  Crown  P  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  lawyer  could  entertain 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  considering  the 
very  peculiar  nature  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall  (and  I  intimated  something  to 
the  same  efieot  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion two  days  ago),  that  whether  the 
Duchy  is  vested  in  the  Crown  or  the  Duke, 
the  Crown  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  it  at 
all  ixmea;  and  wnatever  is  done,  at  an^ 
period,  is  to  be  received  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  whatever  is  done  during  the 
existence  of  a  Duke,  is  to  be  considered  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  was  done  to  the 
Crown. 

Bayist,  J. :  I  can  make  no  distinction 
between  a  lease  by  the  Crown  and  a  lease 
by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  in  this  respect. 
I  think,  to  use  a  phrase,  which  is  used  by 
Lord  Hobart  as  applicable  to  the  condition 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  the  King 
that  the  Prince  **cen8etv/r  una  persona 
cum  Bege.'*  "Now  the  Crown  cannot  alien, 
but  by  matter  of  record ;  and  unless  it 
apx)ear  by  matter  of  record  that  there  is 
an  alienation  the  Crown  will  not  be  bound. 
As  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  case  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  in  which,  according 
to  Lord  Coke,  the  fee  shifts,  so  as  to  be  at 
one  period  of  time  in  the  King  and  at 
another  period  of  time  in  the  Duke: 
unless  you  have  a  regular  series  of  all  the 

(a)  Prince's  case,  8  Co.  Bep.  16a ;  Lennox 
V.  Holmden,  1  Yes.  290,  294 ;  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  v.  St,  Aul^, 
Wightwick,  167;  Solicitor  of  the  Duchy 
ofComwallY.  Canning^  5  F.D.  114;  and  note 
in  report  of  Howe  v.  Brenton,  8  Man.  &  By., 
p.  255. 
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witih  relation  to  this  Dachy  of  Comwall ; 
for,  in  ilie  common  course  of  things,  it 
must  necessarily  be  in  the  Crown,  from 
time  to  time;  as  it  will  often  happen, 
that  when  the  Eling  comes  to  the  tm'one, 
he  will  not  at  that  moment  have  an  eldest 
son  to  take  the  Dachy.  It  appears  to  me 
that,  npon  considering  the  shifting  and 
changing  of  the  possession  from  the  Urown 
to  the  Uvke,  and  from  the  Dnke  to  the 
Grown,  the  same  roles  of  authentioatinff 
leases,  granted  by  the  Dnke  of  OornwaQ 
in  his  own  person  as  Dnke,  or  by  the 
King,  must  prevail. 

Pabks,  J. :  I  am  entirely  of  the  same 
opinion,  on  the  grotmd  of  the  identity  of 
interest,  which  exists  in  this  case,  be- 
tween tiiie  King  and  the  Dnke  of  Corn- 
wall :  npon  that  ground  I  think  this  good 
evidence,  both  when  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
18  in  possession  of  the  Duchy,  and  when  it 
reverts  to  the  Crown.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  this  lease  would  be  good,  during  its 
continuance,  on  the  demise  of  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall. 

Upon  this  decision  of  the  Court,  the 
counsel  for  the  defence  proceeded  to  give 
evidence  of  the  actual  eigoyment  by  the 
Duchy  (through  the  medium  of  its  les- 
sees), of  the  rights  of  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
in  respect  of  tin  worked  in  the  oonven- 
tionary  tenements. 

[The  defendant's  case  having  closed, 
the  plaintiff  called  evidence  in  repl^ « 

Tne  defendant's  counsel  was  permitted  to 
offer  rebattinff  evidence. 

November  25,  1828.— The  defendant's 
evidence  having  closed.  Lord  Tenterden, 
C.  J.,  called  upon  the  Attorney  OenercU  to 
goon.l 

WethereU,  A.G. :  Contended  that  repre- 
senting the  Crown  he  had  a  nffht  to  the 
general  replv  after  the  plaintiffs  counsel 
should  have  been  heard. 


jBroughamf  conird:  In  a  cause  carried 
on  by  the  Crown,  if  the  two  circumstaDcea 
concur  of  the  Crown's  being  the  party  on 
the  record,  and  being  the  substantial  pro- 
secutor, it  is  as  if  the  AUoriMy  (General 
had  filed  an  ex  officio  information,  and  he 
has  the  right  of  reply,  whether  the  defen* 
dants  call  witnesses  or  not ;  but  here  the 
Aitomey  Chnerdl  does  not  appear  on  the 
record.  The  rule  for  a  trial  at  Bar  was 
obtained  ujpoa  a  parol  statement  without 
anything  being  averred  on  the  reoord.(a) 

Lord  TENTBBDBir,  C.J. :  In  a  civil  action 
the  Crown  cannot  be  a  defendant. 

Batlbt,  J. :  The  Eong  cannot  be  conusor 
in  a  fine. 

BcarleU :  In  cases  where  the  civU  rights 
of  the  Crown  are  concerned,  and  the  issue 
is  upon  the  defendant,  the  Attorney  QenercU 
has  the  right  of  reply. 

WethereU,  A.G. :  This  is  a  proceeding 
in  the  nature  of  an  information  in  the 
Exchequer. 

Lord  Tentsrden,  C.J. :  No  instance 
being  shown  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  has,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  had 
the  reply,  we  think  it  si^er  not  to  eoctend 
the  rule,  but  to  allow  the  cause  to  take  its 
ordinary  course. (&) 

\WetherBll9  A.G-.,  addressed  the  jury. 

Brougham  followed. 

Lord  Tentsbdek,  C.J.,  summed  up. 

The  jurv  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.} 

Matbbials  made  UBS  OF. — The  above  report 
is  taken  from  Concanen's  report  of  2?otoe  v. 
BrentoH,  with  the  exception  of  the  report  of  the 
application  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  al- 
lowed  a  general  reply,  which  is  from  8  Man. 
ft  Byl.  804. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  S58. 
(6)  See  Appendix  F. 
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The  slave,  ORACK 


The  King  anb  His  Majesty's  Pbocuratob-Oeneral  and 
George  Wyke  -  -  .  ^ 


versus 


John  Allan^  Esq.,  Claimant 


>  Appellants 


ResponderU. 


Appeal  froh  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Antigua  to  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.  Judgment  by  Lord  Stowell  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1827,  AS  TO  the  effect  on  the  Status  of  a  Slave  of 
temporary  residence  in  England.    (Reported  in  2  Haggard,  94.) 

Mn.  Allen  brought  from  Antigua  to  England  in  1812S,  a  domestic  slaye,  Grace,  who  liyed 
with  her  in  this  country  until  1828^  and  who  then  voluntarily  returned  with  her  to  Antigua, 
and  who  continued  to  reside  there  as  her  domestic  slave  until  August  182S,  when  Grace  was  seiaed 
by  an  officer  of  Uie  customs  at  Antigua  as  forfeited  to  the  King  ror  having  been  iUegally  imported 
in  1823.  The  Judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of  Antigua  decreed  that  Grace  should  be 
restored  to  her  owner. 

By  Lord  Stowell  on  Appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty — 

1.  StaiuB  of  Slaoew. 

That  temporary  residence  in  England  without  manumission  suspends,  but  does  not  extinguish, 
the  status  of  slavery  of  a  person  who  after  such  residence  voluntarily  returns  to  a  country 
where  slavery  is  legaL 

3.  SonmerseU's  Com^^o)  and  Forbes  v.  Cochrane,(Jb^ 

That  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  SommerseWs  case  relates  solely  to  the  status 

of  a  slave  while  in  England ; 
That  the  case  of  Forh^  v.  Cochraneih)  is  merely  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 

that  certain  rights  and  immunities  attach  to  ships  of  war,  and  that  any  attempt  by  force 

to  remove  fugitive  slaves  from  such  ships  is  illegaL 

8.  Rewwvai  qf  Sla»e§  from  England. 

That  slaves  coming  into  England  cannot  be  sent  out  of  this  country  by  any  legal  process 
executed  here. 

4.  Slavery  in  West  Indies. 

That  slavery  in  the  West  Indian  Colonies  was  the  creation  of  custom,  to  which,  owing  to  the 
dicmnstaaees  of  its  origin,  ^e  maxim  maius  usus  abolendus  est  is  not  iqpplicable. 

5.  VtUenage. 
m  of,  to  slavery  observed  upon. 


(a)  SO  8t.  Tr.  I. 


(h)  See  above,  p.  147. 


In  1822,  Mrs.  Allan  of  Antigaa  came  to 
Sngland,  bringing  with  her  a  female 
attendant,  by  oirth  and  servitade,  a  do* 
sieetio  slave,  named  Oraee.  She  resided 
with  her  mistress  in  this  coontrv  nntil  1823, 
and  then  accompanied  her  ▼olontarilv  on 
her  return  to  Antigua*  Mr.  Wyke,  colleo- 
tor  of  the  oostoms  at  Antigua  and  the 
erigisal  prosecntor  of  the   present  smt. 


was  a  passenger  on  board  the  same  ship. 
On  their  arriyal  at  Port  Bt.  John,  in  ihe 
island  of  Antigoa,  Qraeef  with  whose 
character  and  situation  Mr.  Wyhe  was 
well  aoc^nainted,  landed  with  her  mis- 
tress, without  any  ezoeptiou  made  to  her 
condition,  and  without  anj  formalities 
at  the  custom  hoose  obserred  or  re* 
quired. 
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She  continued  with  Mrs.  Allans  in  the 
capacity  of  a  domestic  slave,  till  Angnut 
8th  1^5,  when  she  was  seized  by  the 
waiter  of  the  costoms  at  Antigua  ''as  for- 
feited to  the  Kin^,  on  suff^estion  of  hav- 
ingbeen  illegally  imi)orted  in  1823." 

The  information  was  filed  in  June 
1826.  Mr.  AUan  then  made  an  affidimt 
of  claim,  as  sole  owner  and  proprietor  of 
Ora/oe  as  his  slave :  and  Mr.  Wyke,  a 
single  witness  was  examined  on  intel^o^- 
tones. 

On  August  5,  1826,  the  judge  of  the 
Yice-Admiralty  Court  of  Antigua  de- 
creed, after  argument,  ''  that  the  woman 
Qrace  be  restored  to  the  claimant  with 
costs  and  damages  for  her  detention."(a) 

From  this  sentence  an  appeal  was, 
prosecuted  on  the  part  of  Uie  Oown, 
and  the  principal  question  made,  was 
whether  under  the  circumstances, 
slavery  waa  so  diresied  by  landing  in 
England  that  it  would  not  revive  on  a 
return  to  the  place  of  birth  and  servi- 
tude? 

The  King^s  Advocated))  and  Lushing- 
ion{e)  for  the  Appellants,  Jennefr(d)  and 
Dodson^ie)  contra, 

November  6,  1827.  —  Lord  Stowell  : 
This  case  commences  with  an  information 
against  a  woman  named  Chrace,  who  at- 
tended her  mistress  as  a  domestic  servant 
to  England  and  returned  with  her  to 
Antigua ;  and  consists  in  the  first  place,  of 
various  counts  charging  omissions  of  regu- 
lations imposed  upon  tne  importation  and 
exportation  of  slaves  to  and  from  the  West 
India  colonies,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
(condemnation,  or  forfeiture  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, is  contended  for. 

I  have  to  discharge  a  debt  of  obligation 
to  the  counsel  t^o  have  argued  this 
oftuse  on  both  sides,  and  have  taken 
great  pains  in  elucidating  questions  that 
arise  upon  it.  I  have  likewise  to  discharge 
a  duty  which  I  owe  to  the  Judge  below(/) 
who  has  examined  the  case  with  very 
meritorious  diligence  and  acuteuess,  and 
thrown  very  considerable  lights  npon  the 
general  subject.  I  could  have  wished  that, 
in  a  case  so  novel  to  this  Court,  it  had  been 
furnished  with  more  both  of  argument 
and  evidence  than  I  have  met  with  in 
tiie  process  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  inferior  court.  What  the  argu- 
ments were  on  either  side  of  the  (question 
iBrthe  Court  below,  what  ^position  was 
gljvnen  to  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the 


"•f*"**-*"*- 


ft^d)  '^Tbe  appraised  value  of  Grace  was  125/. 
eunenoy."    Haggaid,  9,  9i  n. 
.  >(5)  8ir  C.  Bobinson. 
'  (c)'  Afterwards  Dean  d'  the  Arches. 
'  idy  „  „  „ 

(«)  Afterwards  King's  Advocate. 
(/)  Dr.  KugeDt, 


court,  (a)  and  by  what  evidence  that  oppo- 
sition was  supported,  or  by  what  argu- 
ments resisted,  these  papers  do  not  inform 
me.  In  a  case  so  important,  and  unprece- 
dented in  this  Court,  I  am  left  to  conjec- 
ture what  the  arguments  were  from  other 
public  papers  supplied  by  the  Advocate' 
General  wno  argued  the  cause  in  the  Court 
,  below,  which  papers  were  transmitted  to 
,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and 
by  him  or  his  officers,  I  presume,  submitted 
to  the  House  of  Commons.(5)    That  is  not 

(a)  The  ailments  used  by  the  Solicitor- 
Oeneral  of  the  island  are  stated  in  Parliajneiitary 
Papers  1826,  XXVI.  He  relied  chiefly  on 
SommersetVs  Case,  20  St  Tr.  I.,  Keane  ▼. 
Boycott,  2  H.  Bl.  511,  and  Forbes  v.  Cochrane, 
see  above,  p.  147. 

(6)  The  papers  were,  on  May  the  26tli,  1826, 
orderedby  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
(lS26,XxVL).  They  contain  the  correspondence 
between  Lord  Bathurst,  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
the  authoritiea  in  Antigua  as  to  the  case  of  the 
slave,  Grace  James.  Mr.  President  Atbill,  Lieu- 
tenant Grovemor,wrote,  Sept.  2,1825,  complaining 
of  the  seizure  of  slaves  recently  made  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Customs  under  the  Slave  Consolidation 
Act,  5  Geo.  4.  c.  113.  "As  these  seizures  ap- 
peared to  me  of  a  novel  nature,  and  more  likely  to 
mvolve  to  a  great  extent  the  interests  and  rights 
of  many  individuals,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all 
the  other  British  West  India  islands,  as  regards 
their  legal  property  in  slaves,  I  considered  it 
my  duty,  on  application  beinff  made  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  to  convene  my  Privy  Conncil,  and 
lay  before  them  the  respective  petitions  sub- 
mitted to  me  by  the  owners  of  the  slaTes  in 
question,  and  after  mature  deliberation  and 
reflection  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  and 
strenuously  urged,  that  I  should  as  a  temporary 
measure  direct  the  Solicitor-General  (the  only 
Crown  lawyer  in  the  Govenun^it)  to  stay  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Yice-Admiralty  with 
these  slaves,  as  well  as  any  others  that  might 
occur  of  a  similar  or  like  natore,  which  I  have 
accordingly  directed  to  be  done,  until  the 
pleasure  of  His  Majesty's  Government  shall  be 
duly  signified  Uiereon.*'  The  Solicitor-General 
of  the  Colony  wrote  to  Lord  Bathnrst  defending 
his  proceedings,  and  asking  for  instructions; 
and  on  the  2l8t  of  January  1826  Lord  Bathurst 
wrote  to  the  Iiieutenant-Govemor,  saying  that 
he  deeply  regrets  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
had .  been  induced  to  stay  proceedings,  and  di-. 
recting  them  to  ao  on.  His  lordudp  added 
*'  whether  a  slave  having  arrived  in  this  country, 
and  voluntarily  returning  to  the  West  Indies, 
without  misaipprehension  or  fraud,  be  or  not 
to  be  dealt  with  there  as  a  slave,  is  a  quostioii^ 
on  which  no  legal  decision  has,  I  understand^ 
hitherto  been  taken.  But  if,  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  such  a  question  should  arise 
(and  by  these  papers  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
it  will)  you  will  cause  an  appeal  to  be  broii^t 
before  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty^  iti  &is 
country,  what«ver  m&y^  be  the  decision  of  the 
yiee«-Adiiniahy  Court  in  Antigua.  It  is  fit  tibat 
so  grave  a  question  should  be  pleaded  by  the 
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the  way  in  which  the  Superior  Court 
usually  collects  information  of  what  paases 
in  the  inferior  courte.  But  these  docu- 
ments come  in  a  form  to  which  I  may,  I 
think,  without  impropriety  adYcrt.  as  con- 
taining the  prohable  grounds  of  opposition 
in  the  cause,  and  on  which  the  Judge 
decided  in  a  way  consistent  with  his  view 
of  the  question. 

The  case  begins  with  an  information  or 
charge  consisting  of  five  counts ;  the  two 
first  of  which  may  be  immediately  dis- 
missed, beine  not  at  all  applicable  to  the 
real  state  of  the  parties  and  only  urged 
by  the  Advoeaie-Gmiercil,  as  he  expresses  it, 
**  0X  abwidaniiecniUlld''  without  any  expec- 
tation of  their  influencing  the  judgment. 
What  sort  of  abwidarU  caution  coula  arise 
from  the  introduction  of  matter  which  I 
understand  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
Advocate'  (Tenero^  oouldnothavethe  slightest 
influence  on  the  cause,  I  am  not  informed, 
and  find  some  difficulty  in  discovering  it ; 
but  from  the  papers  transmitted  I  coUect 
that  ^is  eautela  dlmndana  is  founded  upon 
a  supposition  of  the  Advocate' Oenercd  that 
a  slave,  t^o  had  been  in  England  and 
returned  again  to  the  colonies  upon  any 
pretence  whatever,  was  by  such  residence 
only  entirely  enfranchised  and  became  a  free 
person,  and  was  so  to  be  considered  in  that 
Colony,  an  assertion  which  brings  that 
great  (question  directlv  before  the  Court,  (a) 

Havmg  disposed  of  the  two  first  counts, 
I  proceed  to  the  third  and  fourth.  The 
third  count  pleads  that 

**  This  woman,  Grace,  after  the  1st  of  January 
1820  was  exported  as  a  slave  from  the  island  of 
Antigua,  a  Colony  under  the  dominion  of  his 
Majesty,  and  carried  to  Great  Britain,  a  territory 
to  bis  Majesty  belonging,  without  production  of 
certificate  of  registration,  and  without  such 
eertifioate  having  been  endorsed  by  the  collector 
and  annezed  to  the  clearance,  or  permit,  given 
Ibr  the  exportation  of  the  said  Grace,*' 

The  fourth  count  pleads  that 

"  After  the  Ist  of  the  said  month  of  January 
1820,  Grace  was  unlawfully  brought  into  and 
landed  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  a  Colony  to  his 

•minent  oivilians  in  this  country  and  a  decision 
pronounced  by  Lord  Stowell,  the  noost  distin- 
guished Judge  that  ever  sat  in  that  Court." 

(a)  **  The  counts  therein  inserted  under  the 
Begistxatien  ^11,  and  the  46  Greo*  8.  were 
adopted  by  me  ex  alnindatUi  eautela,  assuming 
it  to  be  permissible  (though  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive it  probable)  that  the  judge  of  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  might  be  supposed  to  admit 
the  Tery  absurd  principle  that  persons  can  be 
brought  to  England,  where  slavery  does  not 
kiisU  nor  is  at  all  tolerated,  in  the  character  of 
slaves,  tM  be  afterwards  dealt  with,  and  treated 
as  sudi  in  the  colonies."  Solicitor- C^end^ 
Letter  tdlxnklBathurst.  Parliamentary  Papen, 
1826,  XXYI. 


Miyesty  belonging,  from  Great  Britain,  a  terri- 
tory to  his  Majesty  belonging,  as  a  domestic 
slave  in  attendance  upon  the  person  of  her 
mistress,  without  any  extract  and  certificate  of 
re^stration  beinj^  on  board  the  ship  in  which  the 
said  Grace  was  imported,  and  together  with  her 
on  her  arrival  produced  to  the  collector  of  the 
Customs,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  Statute." 

And  it  has  been  contended  that  under 
the  statute,  the  59  Geo.  3.  c.  120.  8. 12.  it 
was  necessary  that  this  person  should  have 
had  these  credentials,  as  well  on  the  voy** 
age  from,  the  colony  to  the  mother  country, 
as  also  on  the  return  voyage  to  Antigua. 

It  appears  to  me,  .on  a  consideration  of 
the  Act  referred  to,  that  it  never  waa 
intended  to  put  any  restraint  on  a  domes- 
tic slave  accomnanying  his  master  to  Great 
Britain,  or  on  nis  beinff  taken  back  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  colonies.  The  rega« 
lations  were  made,  as  well  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  slaves  being  transferred 
from  any  one  of  our  colonies  to  other 
settlements,  as  also  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  men  slaves  into  any  of  our 
colonies,  but  they  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  transit  of  slaves  to  or 
from  this  country  and  its  colonies.  Upon 
reference  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  I  nnd 
these  words : — 

"  With  intent  that  such  slave  shall  be  removed 
to  and  remain  in  some  other  Colony '\a) 

Nothing  whatever  is  intimated  as  to 
Great  Britain,  nor  is  there  any  direction 
that  a  certificate  of  registration  or  indorse- 
ment on  the  clearance  of  vessel  coming  to 
this  country  is  necessary ;  nor  are  any  suoh 
credentials  demanded,  or  considered  as 
demandable,  of  vessdb  coming  to  this 
country  by  the  Custom  House  here,  as  far 
as  upon  inquiry  there  I  know  and  believe. 

I  cannot  help  observing  here  a  little 
upon  the  careless  manner  in  which  the 
Custom-house  officer  at  Antigua  appears 
to  have  discharged  his  duty,  if  thwe  is 
any  duty  of  this  kind  imposed  upon  hinu 
He  had  come  in  the  ship  all  the  way  from 
England  with  the  slave  and  her  nuAtress, 
and  he  suffers  her  to  go  ashore  with  her 
mistress  without  anv  papers,  if  papers 
were  at  all  demandable ;  and  it  is  not  till 
after  two  years  that  he  finds  that  he  had 
mistaken  his  own  duty  and  omitted  to 
demand  what  he  now  contends  were  the 
necessary  documents.  I  might  observe 
upon  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  .com* 
mission  of  the  offence  and  the  instittttioa 
of  the  suit,  but  I  think  it  unuece^sary 
under  the  observations  already  made. 

The  fifth  count  is  that  which  is  akme 
entitled  to  consideration  in  this. case.  It 
states  that—  ^ 

(a)  59  Geo.  8.  c.  120.  s.  13.  Bepealed  by 
Statute  Law  Revision  Act,  1861. 
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**  She,  being  a  free  subject  of  his  Hi^eiity, 
was  nnlawftilly  imported  as  a  slave  from  Great 
Britain  into  Antigua,  and  there  illegally  held  and 
detained  in  slavery,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
Statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 

The  objection,  therefore,  which  consti- 
tatee  the  foundation  of  this  suit  and  the 
ground  of  onlawful  treatment,  is  that  she 
was  a  free  sahject  of  his  Majesty,  and  nnder 
that  character  nnlawfVilly  imported  as  a 
slaye,  and  was  so  treated.  Now  this  aver- 
ment most  be  proyed :  it  most  be  shown 
that  she  was  so,  for  otherwise  she  has  no 
right  to  prefer  this  complaint  to  the  Court ; 
and  if  that  assertion  fails,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  insinuation  of  her 
heing  tmlawfdlly  treated,  for  that  assertion 
of  her  freedom  is  the  foundation  of  the 
wrong  of  which  she  complains.  If  she 
cannot  plead  with  truth  tnat  she  was  a 
firee  subject  tiiere  is  no  ground  of  complaint 
in  her  being  treated  as  a  slave :  her  rights 
are  not  violated,  and  she  has  no  ii^ured 
rights  to  represent.  It  may  be  a  mis- 
fortune that  she  was  a  slave ;  but,  being  so, 
she,  in  the  present  constitution  of  society, 
had  no  right  to  be  treated  otherwise. 

I  have  looked  with  the  utmost  attention 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  foundation  of 
her  complaint-~that  she,  being  a  free 
person,  is  treated  as  a  slave.  The  truth  of 
that  complabit  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
that  freedom,  if  any,  which  she  ei^joyed 
before  the  institution  of  this  suit ;  and  I 
can  find  nothing  that  warrants  any  such 
assertion  of  a  freedom  so  conferred.  The 
sole  ground  ujran  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  asserted  is,  that  she  had 
been  resident  in  England  some  time  as 
a  servant  waiting  upon  her  mistress,  but 
without  the  einoyment  of  any  manu- 
mission that  could  alone  deliver  her  from 
the  character  of  a  slave,  which  she  carried 
with  her  when  she  left  Antigua ;  for  I 
think  it  demonstrable  that  she  could  derive 
no  character  of  f^^aedom  that  could  entitle 
her  to  maintain  a  suit  like  this  (founded 
upon  a  claim  of  permanent  freedom)  merely 
by  hann^  been  in  England,  without 
manumission,  for  a  manumission  is  a  title 
against  all  the  world.  The  mode  of  treat- 
ment applied  to  such  persons  is  a  stronff 
illu8tratu>n  between  tne  effect  prodnoea 
by  the  residence  in  England  and  that 
conferred  by  a  manumission,  for  manu- 
missions are  not  uncommon  in  England,  (a) 
and  always  granted  where  there  is  an 
intention  of  giving  the  party  an  absolute 
title  to  freedom.  Gliis  suit,  therefore,  fails 
in  its  foundation:  she  was  not  a  free 
person;  no  ii^ury  is  done  to  her  by  her 
continttanoe  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  and  she 
has  no  pretence  to  any  other  station  than 
that  which  was  ei^oyed  by  every  slave  of 

(a)  See  Co.  on  Litt.  137  b. ;  Stephen  on 
filayeiyi  1, 385. 


the  family.  If  she  depends  upon  such  a 
freedom,  conveyed  by  a  mere  residence  in 
Enffland,  she  complains  of  a  violation  of 
riffht  which  she  possessed  no  longer  than 
whilst  she  resided  in  England,  but  which 
had  totally  expired  when  that  residence 
ceased  ana  she  was  imported  into  Antigua ; 
and  that  is  t^e  proposition  which  IpropNOse 
to  make  good  in  the  course  of  the  following 
observations. 

What  is  the  manner  in  which  a  freeman, 
robbed  of  his  freedom  and  charged  with 
being  a  slave,  resents  iiyury  aone  by 
such  wreng  doer?  His  remedy  is  im- 
mediate, and  in  his  own  power,  for  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  because  the 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave  trade  describes  this  pro- 
hibition as  eztendinff  to  slaves,  "  or  any 
persons  intended  to  be  sold,  transferred, 
used,  or  dealt  with  as  slaves, "(a)  that  it  is 
therefore  intended  to  include  persons  who 
are  free  etibjects  of  his  Mi^esty.  What  has 
a  free  person,  relying  on  an  antecedent 
freedom  to  show  but  the  freedom  of  which 
he  is  so  in  possession,  in  order  to  assert  hia 
own  right  already  acquired  and  to  maintain 
his  freedom  with  all  its  present  conse- 
quences P  Could  it  possibly  occur  to  any 
person  in  such  a  situation  to  submit  to  the 
degrading  remedy  which  is  here  sought 
for — ^that  is,  not  to  assert  his  right  to  a 
freedom  of  which  he  is  already  in  pos* 
session  P  It  would,  in  fact,  amount  to  a 
disclaimer  of  any  pre-existing  freedom. 
It  is  a  process  very  fit  for  the  emancipation 
of  a  slave,  but  surely  could  never  be 
recommended  to  a  person  already  in 
possession  of  a  state  or  liberty  freely  and 
fairly  ac()uired. 

There  is  no  statute  whatever  that  imposes 
on  a  free  person  the  vindication  of  his 
freedom  by  submitting  to  a  procedure  so 
humiliating  to  a  freeman  as  to  sue  for  it, 
at  the  meroy  of  tbe  Crewn,  under  a  pro* 
cess  which  places  him  at  the  disposal  of 
the  officer  of  the  Crown,  and  subject  to 
all  such  situations  as  the  slave  abolition 
laws  would  warrant.  19  ow,  that  any  free 
subject  of  the  King  could  be  imported  as 
a  slave  into  any  of  our  colonies,  and  there 
detained  as  a  slave,  aroears  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  The  former  charges 
all  describe  this  person  as  loaded  with  the 
duty  of  conforming  to  the  obligations  of  a 
slave;  whereas  tfUe  describes  her  as  a 
person  sailing  frem  Great  Britain  as  &free 
subject,  and  werefore  not  at  all  bound  to 
those  several  obligations  which  lie  only 
upon  sla/vee.  The  person  who  sues  for  his 
freedom  in  the  manner  proposed  must 
submit  himself  to  be  apprenticed,  or  to  be 
enlisted,  or  placed  in  some  other  situation, 

(a)  47  Geo.  8.  msb.  L  e.  86.  s.  1.    Repealed 
by  Statote  Law  Beriiion  Act,  1861* 
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at  the  discretion  of  the  officer  of  the 
Crown.  Is  that  a  manner  in  which  a  free 
person  oaffht  to  assert  his  right  P  What 
nas  he  to  ao  bat  to  bring  his  action  against 
the  defamer  of  his  ri^tsP  and  who  can 
donbt  but  that  he  wonld  recover  most 
overwhelming  damans  against  the  person 
who  had  assaulted  his  freedom,  ana  com- 
pelled him  to  sabmit  to  a  process  that  is 
only  applicable  to  a  slave,  and  to  nonr 
upon  his  gross  wrons-doer  the  'mole 
vengeance  of  the  law  J  In  ^  short,  the 
whole  of  this  procedure  is  inapplicable 
to  a  freedman ;  it  may  seem  more  likely 
to  initiate  him  into  a  state  of  slavery,  bat 
it  is  ntterlv  inconsistent  with  a  spirit  of 
freedom — ^that  spirit  which  would  enable 
its  possessor  to  resent  the  outrage  with 
which  he  was  threatened,  and,  without 
those  degradations,  to  restore  him  to  him- 
self cnaided  by  such  a  proceeding  as  could 
only  be  instituted  against  a  person  ahready 
in  a  state  of  slavery.  See  how  a  claim  of 
this  kind  betrays  its  imbecility.  The 
party  is  seized  in  the  first  instance  bv  a 
Custom  House  officer,  is  afterwards  hanaed 
over  to  an  officer  of  the  Crown,  under 
whose  direction  he  undergoes  all  the 
process  that  would  be  applied  to  a  slave — 
the  treatment  differs  in  no  respect ;  he  is 
not  at  his  own  volition,  but  at  that  of  his 
guardian;  he  is  then  bound  to  some 
trade,  or  enlisted  in  the  army :  nothing  of 
free  will  of  his  own,  or  free  action  of  nis 
own — all  at  the  will  of  another ;  showing 
most  completely  a  process  totally  different 
from  that  which  a  real  free  man  would,  of 
his  own  Accord,  establish  by  his  own 
exertions,  in  spito  of  all  the  opposition 
that  could  be  employed  against  it ;  whilst 
the  other  is  only  a  transit  from  one  species 
of  slavery  into  another. 

I  come  now  to  the  discussion  of  that 
point  which  has  already  been  described  as 
the  main  point  upon  which  this  cause  must 
altimately  depend ;  and  that  is,  whether 
this  person  was,  at  the  time  she  is  pleaded 
to 'be  a  free  subject  of  his  Majesty,  truly 
and  accurately  d<)6cribed  as  a  free  subject, 
and  in  ^at  character  entitling  this  smt  to 
be  maintained :  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  at  all  necessary  to  apologise  for  enter- 
ing into  such  an  inqniry ;  for  it  is  in  truth 
the  very  point  upon  which  the  whole 
essence  of  the  cause  depends,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  power  of  suppoiidng  it. 

Jl  observe  that,  by  the  papers  transmitted 
by  the  Advocate' OenercU  to  his  Majesty's 
Elecretary  of  State,  this  notion  of  a  right 
to  freedom  by  vurtue  of  a  residence  in 
Enp;land  is  universallv  held  out  as  a  matter 
which  IS  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  is  con- 
iiested  bv  the  Jud^e  upon  the  ground  that 
the  residence  in  England  conveys  only  the 
dharacter  so  desisnated  during  the  time  of 
thatresidence^and  continues  nolongerthan 


the  i)eriod  of  such  residence.  The  person 
who  is  a  freeman  in  England,  returns  to  sla- 
very in  Antigua ;  that  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  the  cause :  if  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  this  female,  she  has  a  right  to 
maintain  this  cause  and  to  claim  a  judg- 
ment ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  her  freedom 
ceased  with  her  residence  in  England,  she 
has  no  right  to  claim  it,  and,  consequently, 
no  power  of  maintaining  the  present  suit. 
The  Judge  of  the  Court  below  was  perfectly 
correct  in  entering  into  this  general  ques- 
tion, and  required  no  apolo^  for  so 
doinff;  for  it  is  really  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  whole  of  this  case  depends. 

The  question  has  been  argued  as  de- 
pending upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
well-known  case  of  SommereeU  (a)  in  which 
a  habecu  corpus  was  granted,  directed  by 
Captain  Knowles,  to  bring  up  the  body  of 
Sommereett,  a  negro,  which  was  in  his 

Sossession  in  irons,  with  the  cause  of  his 
etention.  The  affidavits  stated  that 
Sommersett  had  been  bought  in  Virginia 
and  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Steuart, 
his  master ;  and  on  nis  refusing  to  return 
was  sent  by  his  master  on  board  Knowles*8 
ship  to  be  carried  to  Jamaica  and  sold  as  a 
slave.  It  appears  that,  some  time  before, 
this  case  was  argued  upon  a  question 
addressed  to  LoraTalbot  and  to  Mr.  YorJce, 
whilst  Attorney  and  BoUcitoT'Oenerdl. 
Thej  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  a  slave 
coming  from  the  West  Indies,  either  with 
or  wit£oat  his  master,  to  Great  Britain, 
doth  not  become  free,  and  that  his  mas- 
ter's property,  or  right  in  him,  is  not  there* 
bv  determined  or  raised ;  and  they  were 
also  of  opinion  that  the  master  might 
legally  compel  him  to  return  to  the  plan- 
tations ;  and,  as  Lord  Mansfield  expresses 
it,-(&) 

"They  pledged  themselyes  to  the  British 
planten  for  all  the  legal  coDBequenoes  of  slaves 
oomiDg  over  to  this  kingdom  or  being  bap- 
tiied.»(c) 

which  pledge  was  afterwards  very  fully 
confirmed  by  a  similar  judgment  nro- 
nounced  in  1749  by  Sir  Pkxlip  Yorke,^  tnen 
become  Lord  Chancellor  Hariwicke,  sitting 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery(el) :  both  of  these 

(a)  ao  St.  Tr.  I. 

(6)  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  slave  by  coming 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland 
either  with  or  wiUioat  his  master,  does  not 
beeome  free ;  or  that  his  master's  property  or 
right  in  him  is  not  thereby  determined  or  varied, 
and  the  baptism  does  not  bestow  freedom  on 
him,  nor  make  any  alteration  in  his  temporal 
condition  in  these  kingdoms.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  that  the  master  may  legally  compel  him 
to  return  again  to  the  plantation?."  P.  Torire* 
0.  Talbot,  Jan.  14, 1729. 

(c)  80  St.  Tr.  81. 

(<0  See  20  St.  Tr.  70. 
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persons  being  grent  men  of  that  age,  and, 
as  Lord  Mansfield  admits,  great  men  in 
anj  affe.  This  judgment,  so  pronounced 
in  fa]!  confidence,  and  without  a  doubt 
upon  a  practice  which  had  endured  uni- 
yersally  in  the  colonies,  and  (as  appears 
hj  those  opinions)  in  Great  Britain,  was, 
in  no  more  than  twenty-five  years  after- 
wards, reyersed  by  Lord  Mansfield,  The 
personal  traffic  in  slaves  resident  in  Eng- 
land had  been  as  public  and  as  authorised 
in  London  as  in  any  of  our  West  Lsdia 
islands.  They  were  sold  on  the  Exchange 
and  other  places  of  public  resort  by  parties 
themselves  resident  in  London,  and  wi^ 
as  little  reserve  as  they  would  have  been 
in  any  of  our  West  Lidia  possessions.(a) 
Buoh  a  state  of  things  continued  without 
impeachment  from  a  very  early  period  up 
to  nearly  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  detexinining  the  question :  he  struggled 
hard  to  induce  the  parties  to  a  compromise, 
and  said  he  had  Imown  five  cases  so  ter- 
minated out  of  six ;  but  the  parties  were 
firm  to  their  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judg- 
ment, and  Lora  MansfiM  was  at  last 
compelled  after  a  delay  of  three  terms  to 
pronounce  a  sentence  which,  followed  by 
a  silent  concurrence  of  the  other  judges, 
discharged  this  negro ;  thereby  establish- 
ing that  the  owners  of  slaves  had  no 
authority  or  control  of  them  in  England, 
nor  any  ^ower  of  sending  them  back  to 
the  colonies.  Thus  fell,  after  only  two 
and  twenty  years,  in  which  decisions  of 
great  authority  had  been  delivered  by 
lawyers  of  the  greatest  ability  in  this 
country,  a  system  confirmed  by  a  practice 
which  had  obtained  without  exception 
ever  since  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  and  had  likewise  been  supported 
by  the  general  practice  of  this  nation  and 
by  the  public  establishment  of  its  Govern- 
ment, and  it  fell  without  any  apparent 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The 
Buadenness  of  this  conversion  almost  puts 
one  in  mind  of  what  is  mentioned  by 
an  eminent  author,  on  a  very  different 
occasion  in  Eoman  history,  Ad  prinmm 
mmtiiMn  cladis  PompeiancB  popiilus  JBo- 
manus  repentefa^ctus  est  alius : — ^the  people 
of  Bome  suddenly  became  quite  another 
people. 

The  real  and  sole  question  which  the 
case  of  8ommersett(h)  brought  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  as  expressed  in  the  return  of 

(a)  '<In  the  year  1771  when  the  negro 
Sommersett's  case  was  decided,  it  was  said 
that  there  were  at  least  fourteen  thousand  slaves 
in  London."  Barge's  Com.  I.  741.  See 
Mr.  Justice  Campbdl's  remarks  in  the  Dred 
Scoit  case,  19  How,  p.  498. 

(6)  20  St.  Tr.  4,  81. 


the  nwndamus,  was  whether  a  slave  could 
be  taken  from  this  country  in  irons  and 
carried  back  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be 
restored  to  the  dominion  of  his  master. 
And  all  the  answer,  perhaps,  which  that 
question  required  was,  that  the  pai'ty  who 
was  a  slave  could  not  be  sent  out  of  Eng* 
land  in  such  a  manner  and  for  such  a 
purpose ;  stating  the  reasons  of  that  ille- 
gality.(a)  It  is  certainly  true  that  Lord 
MamsfiM  in  his  final  judgment  amplifies 
the  subject  largely.  He  extends  his  ob- 
servations to  the  loundation  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  Slavery  Code ;  for  in  one 
passage  he  says,  that 

<^  Slavery  is  so   odious  that  nothing  can  be 
snfifered  to  support  it  but  positive  law."  (6) 

Far  from  me  be  the  presumption  of 
questioning  any  obiter  dictum  that  fell 
from  that  great  man  upon  that  occasion  ; 
but  I  trust  that  I  do  not  depart  from  the 
modesty  that  belongs  to  my  situation  and 
I  hope  to  my  character,  when  I  observe 
that  ancient  custom  is  generally  recog- 
nised 88  a  just  foundation  of  all  law ;  that 
viUenage  of  both  kinds,  which  is  said  by 
some  to  be  the  prototype  of  slavery,  had 
no  other  origin  than  ancient  custom ; 
that  a  greater  part  of  the  Common  Law 
itself  in  all  its  relations  has  little  other 
foundation  than  the  same  custom ;  and 
that  the  practice  of  slavery,  as  it  exists  in 
Antigua  and  several  other  of  our  colonies, 
though  regulated  by  law,  has  been  in 
many  instcmees  founded  upon  a  similar 
authority.  Much  occurs  in  the  discussion 
of  the  advocates  on  that  question  respect- 
ing viUenage,  but  little  appears  in  the 
decision  of  Lord  MansfisMi  upon  that 
point. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  relate  the 
systems  which  had  given  way  to  viUenage, 
pure  or  privileged,  to  which  this  species 
of  slavery  was  compared,  though  dis« 
sinular  enough  in  very  many  respects, 
as  is  admitted  by  most  writers  on  the 

(a)  <'  This  case  then  establishes  no  more  than 
that  to  Justify  the  forcible  deprivation  of  liberty 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  ^e  English  law,  a 
cause  must  be  assigpaed  wMch  the  law  recoffnises. 
But  slavery  is  a  tmng  which  has  no  existence 
within  the  limits  to  which  the  authority  of 
English  law  extends.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
admitted  as  a  ground  for  depriving  a  man  of 
his  liberty.  But  there  is  nothbg  in  this  which 
warrants  the  further  inference  t£it  if  a  person, 
having  been  originally  a  slave,  has  from  the 
law  of  England  ignoring  the  status  of  slavery, 
enjoyed  freedom  in  this  country,  he  becomes 
firee  for  ever,  or  will  be  other  than  a  slave,  if 
quitting  this  countiy,  he  returns  to  one  in  which 
davery  is  an  esti^lished  institution.  The 
decisions  of  our  courts  establish  direcUy  the 
reverse."  Cockbum,  C.J.  Report  of  Boyid 
Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  XLVU. 

(h)  20  St.  Tr.  82. 
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sabj)Mjt,(a)  and  amongst  other  persons  by 
tiie  Advocate  General  of  Antigoa,  who 
adverting  to  the  general  BjBtem  of  yiU 
lenage,  yentares  very  tmly  to  say : — 

"  To  which  colonial  slaYcry  may  be  supposed 
to  bear  some  analogy  in  the  absence  ot  more 
eonclnsire  aaihority. 

These  systems  of  yillonage  had  been 
lone,  thoQgh  silently,  extinguished  as  far 
back  as  thd  T^^go-  of  Edward  YI.,  at  the 
time  when  Sir  Thomas  SnntTi  wrote,  and 
who  says  there  were  then  no  villeins  in 
gross  remaining  in  England.(&)  ViUeins 
rega/rdant  snrviyed  them  some  time  longer, 
bat  these  were  particular  villeins  not  at- 
tached to  the  persons  but  to  the  manor 
or  soil ;  not  like  negro  slaves,  to  be  shifted 
abont  for  the  convenience  of  the  pro- 
prietor without  being  attached  to  any 
purtioular  manor,  (c)  I  cannot  help  enter- 
taining some  doubt  whether  the  resem- 
blance between  villenage  and  the  African 
Blavery  was  so  close  as  to  effect  by  its 
decay  the  fall  of  African  slavery  in  Eng- 
land. Yillenage  certainly  had  not  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  slavery  mto 
this  country,  and  its  open  continuance 
here  for  many  years.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Hie  public  were  startled  at  the  re- 
vival of  villenage  under  the  new  form  of 
African  slavery.  The  villeins  in  gross  and 
regardant  were  both  of  a  very  diffeprent 
kind  from  that  of  African  slavery.  Vil- 
leins in  g^roes  were  liable  to  any  commands 
of  their  masters.  Yilleins  regardant  were 
attached  to  particular  manors  and  to 
particular  seivices  dependent  on  those 
manors.  They  were  men  of  the  form, 
colour,  and  speech  of  their  masters ;  bom 
and  bred  in  this  country,  and  not  transfer- 
able by  sale,  unless  with  the  lands  to  which 
they  were  attached.  The  African  slavery 
was  verr  differently  constituted:  persons 
of  a  different  birth,  complexion,  and  lan- 
guage, and  of  all  the  various  ranks  of 
which  their  own  country,  Africa,  was 
composed,  and  employed  in  various  offices 
according  to  the  convenience  of  their 
owners,  and  transferable  by  sale  at  their 

(a)  GranTille  Sharp's  **  Representation  of,  &c. 
Tolerating  Slavery,"  4th  part  III. ;  Hargrave's 
aigoment  in  Sommersttfa  Case,  80  St.  Tt,,  28  ; 
The  Domesday  of  St.  Fanl,  Camden  Society, 
Introduction  XXII.;  the  Coftamab  of  Battle 
Abbey,  Ana^sis  and  Notes,  Camden  Society ; 
Femon's  History  of  England  during  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages,  i.  698  ;  Stephen  on  slaveiy, 
1, 15 ;  Digby's  nistory  of  Law  of  Real  Property, 
iod  ed.  50. 

(5)  Commonwealth  of  England,  Book  ii.,c.  10. 

(c)  "  Mr.  Baxrington  in  his  obserrations  on 
the  Ancient  Statutes  remarks  that  Widiffe  and 
Ms  followers  originally  inculcated  (in  England) 
the  notion  of  its  bein^  contrary  to  &e  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion  that  any  one  should  be 
a  slave."    Haggard's  Report,  19  n. 


pleasure — ^onlike  the  cottagers  or  handi- 
craftsmen of  onr  own. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the 
emancipation  of  slaves  in  England,  pro- 
nounced at  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
was  not  rather  more  owing  to  the  increased 
refinement  of  the  sentiments  and  manners 
of  the  age  than  to  the  decav  of  the  two 
systems  of  villenage,  one  of  which  had 
expired  two  hundred  years  before,  and  the 
other  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  least, 
and  which  then  only  slumbered  in  the 
memory  of  a  few  antiquaries.  The  opinion 
of  Lord  Mansfield  upon  this  immediate 
subject  makes  a  very  small  part  of  his 
celebrated  speech;  it  is  almost  confined 
to  a  particular  portion  of  it.  There  is 
hardly  anything  else  that  is  expressed, 
save  several  well  merited  civilities  to  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bar,  and  some  expressions 
of  contempt  for  the  danger  and  jealousy 
that  might  be  encountered,  but  of  whicn 
none  ever  appear  to  have  occasioned  any 
reasonable  alarm.  Thus  fell  a  system 
which  had  existed  in  this  country  without 
doubt,  and  which  had  been  occasionally 
forced  upon  its  colonies  and  has  continued 
to  this  day — that  is,  above  fifty  years — 
without  further  interruption. 

The  arguments  of  counsel  in  that 
decisive  case  of  SofMneraett,  do  not  go 
further  than  to  the  extinction  of  slavery 
in  England  as  unsuitable  to  the  genius 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  modes  of  en* 
foroement:  they  look  nor  farther  than  to 
the  peculiar  nature,  as  it  were,  of  our  own 
soil ;  the  air  of  our  island  is  too  pure  for 
slavery  to  breath  in.  How  far  this  air 
was  useftil  for  the  common  purposes  of 
respiration  during  the  many  centuries  in 
which  two  systems  of  villenage  maintained 
their  sway  in  this  country,  history  has 
not  recorded.  The  arguments  of  counsel 
do  not  go  further  tluua  to  establish  that 
the  methods  of  force  and  violence  which 
are  necessary  to  maintain  slavery  are  not 
practicable  upon  this  spot;  and  Mr. 
Hargrove,  one  of  the  counsel,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  very  much  in  that 
character  by  very  laborious  exertions, 
almost  in  direct  terms  asserts  that  they 
cannot  go  bevond  it;  for  in  answer  to  a 
proposition  which  had  been  made  to  him, 
that  a  modified  slavery  should  be  permitted 
in  England  which  should  be  followed  in 
the  colonies,  he  expressly  says  (taking  it 
for  ffranted  that  the  modified  slavery  in 
England  would  not  at  all  efiect  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  in  the  colonies),  that 
upon  the  removal  to  the  place  slavery 
would  again  attach  upon  him  with  all  its 
original  severity. 

It  could  hanuy  be  otherwise  than  that 
that  gentleman  was  looking  towards  the 
necessary  continuance  of  slavery  in  its 
severest  form,  produced  by  a  return  of  the 
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flilaye  into  the  oolonies.  This  I  take  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  passage  referred  to, 
though  expressed  in  rather  an  obscure  and 
inTolVed  manner. 

It  is  very  observable  that  Lord  Mansfidd, 
when  he  struggles  hard  to  decline  the 
office  of  determining  the  question,  con- 
fines that  question  almost  in  terms  to  this 
country;  he  limits  it  expressly  to  this 
country,  for  he  says, — 

*<  The  now  question  is,  whether  any  dominion, 
tntliority,  or  ooercion,  can  be  ezeroised  on  a 
glare  in  this  coantry  according  to  the  American 
laws,  (meaning  thereby  the  laws  of  the  West 
Indies)? (a)  The  service  performed  by  the 
slaves  without  wages  is  a  clear  indication  that 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  free  by  comimr 
hitter."  ^        ^ 

In  the  final  judgment  he  deliyered 
himself  thus : 

"SUveiy  is  so  odions  that  nothing  caii  lie 
snffiared  to  support  it  bot  pomtive  law." 

That  is,  the  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the 
West  Indies;  for  it  is  to  that  he  looks, 
considering  that  many  of  the  adjuncts 
that  belonged  to  it  there  were  not  admis- 
sible under  the  law  of  Enffhuid. 

Lord  Momsfidd  very  jus&y  observes,  that 

"An  application  to  Parliament  if  the  mer- 
chants think  the  question  of  great  commercial 
concern  is  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only 
method  of  settling  the  point  for  the  future." 

In  conformity  with  this  advice,  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  application  was 
not  made  to  Parliament  to  settle  the 
question  upon  a  rieht  footing,  if  it  were 
BtUl  to  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
question.  It  might  have  saved  a  world 
of  trouble  and  suffering  to  both  parties, 
which  is  now  to  be  produced  oy  the 
springing  up  of  this  question  at  a  veir 
lato  hour  or  the  day.  Persons,  though 
possessed  of  independence  and  affluence 
acquired  in  the  mother  country,  have  upon 
a  return  to  the  Colony  been  held  and 
treated  as  slaves,  and  the  unfortunate 
descendiuits  of  these  persons,  if  born 
within  the  Colony,  have  come  slaves  into 
the  world,  and  in  some  instances  have 
suffered  all  the  consequences  of  real 
slavery,  and  the  proprietors  of  these 
slaves  are  now  called  upon  to  give  up 
to  the  public  all  the  slaves  that  they  have 
thus  acquired;  and  this  not  only  in 
Antiffua,  but  mosc  probably  in  all  the 
isluids  of  the  Archepeli^ ;  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  this  claim,  if  maintained 
with  respect  to  ihU  island,  will  not  be 
extended  to  all  the  others.  These  are 
matters  that  might  have  cost  at  that 
time  of  day  comparativelv  little  expense 
and  little  suffering ;  but  which  now  cannot 
1)0  settled  without  a  gross   violation  of 

(a)  90  St.  Tr.  79. 


important  interesto  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  parties  cha^sed 
with  violating  the  law,  tnat  neither  the 
person  so  charged,  nor  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  preventing  it,  have  within  the 
space  of  nfty  years  that  have  elapsed, 
even  in  one  instance,  called  the  attention 
of  Snglish  justice  towards  it.  Black 
seamen  have  navigated  West  India  ships 
to  this  island,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
other  Sommeraette,  nor  has  the  public 
been  much  gpratified  with  complamts  of 
their  desertion,  though  it  is  probable  that 
some  may  have  taken,  and  not  unfiiirly, 
the  advantage  that  was  held  out  by  the 
law.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  remaiu- 
ing  dormant  so  lonff  could  have  happened 
without  some  marked  difference  of  its 
origin  and  history  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  slave  trade. 

The  system  of  slavery  in  our  West  India 
colonies  was  perfect  in  every^  part,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  meaning  thereby 
that  perfection  which  consists  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  means  to  produce  the 
intended  effect.  It  was  a  system  not  to 
be  thrown  out  of  use,  because  it  was  in- 
capable of  beingused  in  the  full  extent 
in  England.  With  the  laws  of  the 
colonies  it  could  be  conciliated.  That 
system  was  completely  armed  at  every 
point;  and  though  frequently  softenea, 
as  in  the  case  of  domestic  slaves,  it  was 
in  no  wise  deficient  in  compelling  the 
obedience  of  its  subjecte;  whereas  in 
England  it  was  totally  impotent,  and  the 
law  could  not  borrow  those  instruments 
from  a  foreign  law,  which  were  necessairy 
to  make  the  system  work  properly.  This 
may  have  occasioned  one  great  difference 
between  the  two  systems.  The  fact  cer- 
tainly is,  that  it  never  has  happened  that 
the  slavery  of  an  African,  returned  from 
England,  has  been  interrupted  in  the 
colonies  in  consequence  of  this  sort  of 
limited  liberation  conferred  upon  him  in 
England.  There  has  been  no  act  nor 
ceremony  of  manumi88ion,(a)  nor  any  act 
whatever  tiiat  could  even  formally  destroy 
those  various  powers  of  property  which 
the  owner  possessed  over  his  slave  bv 
the  most  sokmn  assurances  of  law,  sucn 
as  pledging  him,  or  selling  him  for  the 
payment  of  the  owner's  debts,  or  making 
anv  other  use  of  him  that  the  law  warran- 
ted. Such  rights  could  not  be  extin- 
guished by  mere  silence,  or  by  this 
country's  declining  to  act  in  such  a  con* 
veyance.  There  is  nothing  that  marks  a 
liberation  firom  slavery ;  he  goes  back  to 
a  place  where  slavery  awaits  him,  and 
where   experience  has  taught  him  that 

(a)  Co.  on  Litt  1S7  b. 
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slayery  is  not  to  be  avoided.  Slaves  have 
come  into  this  island,  and  passed  oat  of  it 
in  retaining  to  the  colonies  in  the  same 
character  of  slaves,  whatever  might  be 
the  intermediate  character  which  they 
possessed  in  England,  and  this  without 
any  intermption,  or  without  an^  doubt 
belonging  to  their  character  in  that 
servile  state :  they  go  back  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  which  they  are  to 
re-enter^a) 

The  entire  change  of  the  legal  character 
of  individuals  produced  by  the  change  of 
local  situation,  is  far  from  being  a  novelty 
in  law.  A  residence  in  a  new  country 
often  introduces  a  change  of  legal  con- 
dition, which  imposes  rights  and  obli- 
gations totally  inconsistent  with  the 
rarmer  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
same  persons.  Persons  bound  by 
particular  contracts  which  restrain  their 

(a)  *'  The  will  of  States  and  nations,  by 
whose  municipal  law  slavery  is  not  recognised, 
bas  been  manifested  in  three  different  ways. 
One  is,  absolutely  to  dissolve  the  relation, 
and  terminate  the  rights  of  the  master  existing 
nnder  the  law  of  the  country  whence  the  parties 
came.  This  is  said  by  Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case 
of  the  slave  Grace  (2  Hag.  Ad.  B.  94),  and  by 
the  Sapieme  Court  of  Louisiana  in  the  case  of 
Maria  Louite  v.  Marot  (9  Louis  B.  473),  to  be 
the  law  of  France ;  and  it  has  been  the  law  of 
several  States  of  this  Union,  in  respect  of  slaves 
introduced  under  certain  condition  (  Wilson  v. 
Isabel,  5  Call.  R.  480;  Hunter  v.  Hvlcher, 
1  Leigh,  17S  ;  Stewart  v.  0<ik9,  5  Har.  and  John 
107).  The  second  is,  where  the  municipal  law 
of  a  country  not  recognising  slavery,  it  is  the 
will  of  the  State  to  refuse  the  master  all  aid  to 
exercise  any  control  over  his  slave ;  and  if  he 
attempt  to  do  so,  in  a  manner  justifiable  only  by 
that  relation,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  that  con- 
trol. But  no  law  exists,  designed  to  operate 
directly  on  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  and 
put  an  end  to  that  relation.  This  is  said  by  Lord 
Stowell,  in  the  case  above-mentioned,  to  be  the 
law  of  England,  and  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Aves 
(18  Pick.  193)  to  be  the  law  of  Massachusetts. 
Tbe  third  is,  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
case  of  a  master  and  his  slave  only  temporarily 
in  the  country  animo  non  manendi,  and  those  who 
are  there  to  reside  for  permanent  or  indefinite 
purposes.  This  is  said  by  Mr.  Wheaton  to  be 
the  law  of  Prussia*  and  was  formerly  the  statute 
law  of  several  States  of  our  Union.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  this  case  to  keep  in  view  this  distinction 
between  those  whose  laws  are  designed  to  act 
directly  on  the  status  of  a  slave,  and  make  him  a 
f^man  and  those  wbere  his  master  can  obtain 
no  aid  from  the  laws  to  enforce  his  rights."  Mr. 
Justice  Curtis  in  the  JDrtd  Scott  case,  19  How., 
p.  591.  See  Bar's  International  Law,  S.  47. ; 
Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  S.  97  n. ;  Blant8chli*s 
DatModeme  Vdlkerrecht,  S.  860 ;  and  Wharton's 
Conflict  of  Laws,  S.  106,  as  to  tbe  case  of  a 
slave  who  acquires  a  domicile  in  a  country 
where  slavery  is  not  recognised. 

p    65360. 


liberty,  debtors,  apprentices,  and  others, 
lose  their  character  and  condition  for  the 
time  when  they  reside  in  another  country, 
and  are  entitled  as  persons  totally  free, 
though  they  return  to  their  original 
servitude  and  obligations  upon  coming 
back  to  the  country  they  had  quitted; 
and  even  in  the  case  of  slavery,  slaves 
themselvos  possess  rights  and  privileges 
in  one  character  which  they  are  not 
entitled  to  in  another.  The  domestic 
slave  may,  in  that  character,  by  law  ac- 
company his  master  or  mistress  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  but  that  privilege  exists 
no  longer  than  his  character  of  domestic 
slave  attaches  to  him;  for  should  the 
owner  deprive  him  of  the  character  of 
being  a  domestic  slave  by  employing  him 
as  a  neld  slave,  he  would  be.  deprived  of 
the  right  of  accompanying  his  master  out 
of  the  colony.  On  the  present  question, 
however,  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the 
sovereign  State  has  looked  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  law  has  been  under- 
stood and  exercised  in  a  subject  country, 
without  interposing  in  any  manner  to  pre- 
vent it,  it  has  been,  in  fact,  more  criminal, 
if  the  case  is  to  be  so  considered,  than 
the  subject  country  which  has  followed 
the  unprohibited  practice.  And  what 
excuse  is  to  be  offered  for  Lord  Man^eld^ 
who  long  survived  the  change  of  law  he 
had  made,  and  yet  never  interposed  in  the 
slightest  manner  to  correct  the  total  mis- 
apprehension, if  it  is  so  to  be  considered, 
of  the  law  which  he  himself  had  intro- 
duced P 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  the  decline  of 
the  ancient  villenage,  it  became  a  maxim 
of  very  popular  ana  legal  use,  "  Once  free 
for  an  hour,  free  for  ever  "  (a) ;  and  this  has 
been  applied  as  a  maxim  that  ought  to 
govern  in  the  case  of  negro  slavery.  Now, 
if  this  negro  slavery  were  an  exact  trans- 
cript of  the  ancient  villenage,  it  might  not 
be  improperly  so  contended ;  but  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  this  was  a  maxim  intro- 
duced when  the  system  of  villenage  itself 
was  bordering  upon  decay  and  growing 
into  general  abhorrence  and  contempt,  and 
that  it  soon  afterwards  expired.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  likewise,  that  this  system  of 
villenage  was  confined  to  this  Kingdom, 
though  other  countries  had  customs  and 
usages  of  a  similar  nature.  It  was  no 
part  of  a  system  extending  into  foreign 
countries,  or  transmarine  possessions. 
Villenage  did  not  travel  out  of  the  country, 
it  did  not  affect  the  stability  of  any  law 
which    this    country    could   consider    as 

(a)  "  Herein,"  says  Lord  Coke, "  the  common 
law  differeth  from  Uie  civil  law;  for  Libertinwn 
ingratum  leges  civiles  in  pristinam  redigunt 
servitutem,  sed  leges  Anglia  semel  wianumisswm 
semper  liberum  judicant,  graium  et  ingratum," 
Co.  on  Litt.  137  b. 
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peonliar  to  its  foreign  poBseBsionB,  and  it 
has  neyer  been  onoe  applied,  since  the  case 
of  Sommersettt  to  oyeirnle  the  authority 
of  the  transmarine  law.  This  cry  of 
"  Once  free  for  an  hour,  free  for  ever  I"  it 
is  to  be  observed,  is  mentioned  as  a 
peculiar  cry  of  Englishmen  as  against 
those  two  species  of  slavery.  It  conld 
interest  none  but  the  people  of  this 
country ;  and  of  these  only  tne  masters, 
for  no  one  else  had  any  interest  in  the 
duty  or  services  of  their  villeins.  This 
cxy  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  attended 
the  state  of  slavery  in  any  other  country, 
though  that  has  been  a  state  so  prevalent 
in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  and  has 
existed  at  all  times. 

The  public  inconvenience  that  might 
follow  from  an  established  opinion  that 
negroes  became  totally  free  in  consequence 
of  a  voyage  to  England,  without  any 
express  act  which  declared  them  to  be  so, 
is  not  altogether  to  be  overlooked.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that,  with  such 
a  temptation  presented  to  them,  many 
slaves  might  be  induced  to  try  the  suc- 
cess of  various  combinations  to  procure  a 
conveyance  to  England  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and  by  returning  to  the  colony  in  their 
newly  acquired  state  of  freedom,  if  per- 
mitted, might  establish  a  numerous 
population  of  free  persons,  not  only 
extremely  burthensome  to  the  oolony,  but, 
from  theur  sudden  transition  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  highly  dangerous  to  its  peace 
and  security. 

It  may  now  be  of  use  to  consider  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  other  cases,  very 
few  of  which  occur,  of  any  great  affinity 
with  the  case  of  Sommersett  There  is  a 
case  which  happened  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  1762,  under  Lord  Chancellor 
Norfkmgton  (which  was  before  the  deter- 
mination of  Lord  Mansfield).  I  mean  the 
case  of  STianley  Y,Sarv€y,(a)  A  bill  was 
filed  by  JEdwa/rd  Shcmleyt  as  administrator 
of  Marga/ret  Ma/mUon,  deceased,  against 
Joseph  Marvey,  a  negro,  and  two  persons 
of  the  names  of  Oossop  and  Thorpe,  his 
trustees,  for  an  account  of  part  of  the  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  deceaseoL  It  happened 
that  Shanley  had,  twelve  years  oefbre, 
brought  over  this  slave  to  this  country,  he 
being  then  only  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
and  presented  him  to  his  niece  Margar&t 
HamiUon,  who  had  him  baptised,  and 
changed  his  name ;  and  on  the  9th  July 
1752  she,  being  very  ill,  about  an  hour 
before  her  death,  directed  Ha/rvey  to  take 
out  a  puree  which  was  in  her  dressing  case 
and  delivered  it  to  him;  saying,  **Here, 
take  this ;  there  is  7002.  or  8007.  for  you, 

(a)  2  Eden.  126.  See  as  to  this  case  the 
remarks  of  Cockbum,  C..T.,  in  Report  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  XL VI. 


in  bank  notes,  and  some  more  money,  but 
I  cannot  directly  tell  what ;  but  it  is  all 
for  you,  to  make  you  happy.    Make  haste, 

Sut  it  into  your  pocket.'*  He  then  knelt 
own  and  thanked  her.  She  said,  "  Ood 
bless  you,  make  a  good  use  of  it."  The 
Lord  Chancellor  Northingtan,  in  dismis* 
sing  the  bill,  with  costs,  said  that-?- 

**  As  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English 
ground  he  it  free." 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  the 
first  time,  probably,  that  this  doctrine 
was  so  broadly  stated  in  an  English  court, 
and,  perhaps,  a  little  prematurely ;  but  it 
must  likewise  be  observed  that  his  lord- 
ship here  mentions  only  two  effects  of  it, 
for  he  adds, — 

"  A  negro  may  maintain  an  action  against 
his  master  for  ill-osaffe,  and  may  have  a  habeas 
corpus  if  restrained  of  his  liberty  " 

This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  law  of 
England  differed  most  essentially  from 
the  law  of  the  Slave  Code  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies;  for  there  eveiy  acqui- 
sition by  the  slave,  whether  by  legacy  or 
otherwise,  went  to  the  master ;  but  not  so 
here,  where  the  law  of  England  adjudged 
it  to  the  slave.  And  the  Lord  CluuiceQor 
enumerates  another  difference,  which  is, 
that  the  law  of  England  empowered  the 
slave  to  bring  an  action  against  his  mastei 
for  ill-treatment.  Both  of  these  are  direct 
contradictions  to  the  rules  of  the  Slave 
Code,  but  nobody  could  infer  from,  thence 
that  the  whole  of  the  slave  code  was,  by 
that  decision,  intended  to  be  vacated  in 
the  colonies  on  that  account.  The  error 
of  the  opinion  seems  to  be,  that,  because 
the  slave  code  was  overruled  in  Enjgiand, 
where  the  law  of  England  differed  from 
it,  it  was  therefore  abrogated  into  the 
colonies  in  toto.  The  slave  continues  a 
slave,  though  the  law  of  England  relieves 
him  in  thope  respects  from  the  rigours  of 
that  code  while  he  is  in  England;  and 
that  is  all  that  it  does.  With  respect  to 
other  severities  which  it  refuses  to  inflict, 
it  is  spinis  de  pht/rihus  una,  which  does 
not  at  all  dislo<lge  the  other  severities  of 
that  code,  all  of  which  he  may  avoid  bj 
continuing  in  this  country.  And  it  is 
a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that, 
though  this  case  had  been  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  Lord  MamfieUd  in  one  of  the 
speeches  addressed  to  him,  he  himself 
never  took  any  notice  of  it,  although  evi- 
dently, at  that  time,  anxious  to  support 
his  new  doctrine,  and  struggling  hara  to 
call  in  aid  every  auliiority  that  could 
establish  it. 

Scotland  and  Ireland  have  the  same 
privilege  as  England,  being  members  of 
the  same  confederation;  and  the  Scotch 
Judges  have  well  expressed  their  opinions 
of  the  extent  of  the  judgment  of  Lord 
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Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Knight  r.  Wed- 
derhum{a)  in  1778,  a  case  arsnied  with 
great  ability;  in  which  iihej  determined 
the  extent  of  this  jadgment  to  be,  that  the 
dominion  assumed  over  the  negro,  by  the 
law  of  Jamaica*  ooald  not  be  supported  in 
this  coontry.  What  does  this  proye,  but 
the  well-known  fact  that  different  conn- 
tries  have  different  laws  upon  the  same 
subject,  and  eyen  different  proTinces  of  the 
same  kingdom  ?  It  is  a  large  chapter,  one 
full  of  many  difficult  (^[uestions,  that  treats 
of  such  diversities,  m  the  writings  of 
ciyilians.  All  that  the  judges,  in  the 
different  cases  1  have  adrerted  to,  have 
detennined,  is,  that  slaves  coming  into 
England  are  free  there,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  sent  out  of  the  country  by  any 
process  to  be  there  executed. 

1  now  come  to  consider  the  adjudged 
cases  which  have  been  adverted  to,  and 
there  are  very  few  which  at  all  touch 
upon  this  point ;  and  1  cannot  but  think  that 
the  cases  would  have  been  much  more 
numerous  and  more  applicable  if  the 
opinion  had  prevailed  tiuit  the  case  of 
Sowmenett  had  warranted  a  conclusion  of 
the  wide  import  that  is  contended  for. 
The  first  case  is  that  of  KeaneT,  BoyooUjdb) 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  In  that 
case  it  appeared  that  a  negro,  whilst  an 
infant,  and  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  executed  a  contract, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  his  then 
master  who  was  coming  to  England,  to 
act  as  his  servant  for  five  years ;  and  the 
action  was  brought  for  enticing  the  boy 
from  the  service  of  his  master  into  the 
military  service,  which  the  boy  accepted. 
An  action  was  brought  by  the  master 
against  the  officer  who  had  enticed  him; 
and  it  was  determined  that  it  was  a  good 
contract,  voidable  only  at  the  instance  of 
the  boy,  but  not  void,  and  therefore  could 
not  act  as  a  defence  to  the  action  against 
the  officer.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  sla/very,  from  which  of  course  the 
boy  was  free  from  his  arrival  in  England. 
It  turns  entirely  upon  the  contract,  and, 
therefore,  in  no  manner  touches  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  next  case,  in  point  of  date,  is  the 
case  of  WiUiams  v.  irown.ic)  That  was 
the  case  of  a  runaway  negro  slave  who 
had  come  to  England,  and  entered  into 
contract  with  the  master  of  a  vessel  to 
serve  as  a  seaman  during  a  voyage  to  and 
irom  the  West  Indies.  The  ship  was 
bound  to  Grenada,  the  very  island  from 
which  the  man  had  deserted,  and  where 

(a)  This  case  is  cited  from  the  ''  Dictionary 
of  Decisions,"  88,  p.  545,  in  a  note  to  Sommer- 
getVi  case,  20  St.  Tr.,  p.  1. 

(6)  2  H.  Bl.,  511. 

(c)  3  Bofl.  and  Poll.,  69. 


on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  he  was  dis- 
covered by  his  master  who  claimed  him 
as  his  slave,  and  who  subsequently  agreed 
with  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  sell  his 
manumission  for  a  price,  which  the  master 
of  the  vessel  paid ;  whereupon  the  manu- 
mitted slave  entered  into  a  contract  with 
such  master  to  serve  for  three  years. 
CTpon  his  return  to  England,  he  sued  the 
master  of  the  vessel  for  his  wages  for  the 
voyage,  and  had  a  verdict;  but  a  rule 
nisi  was  obtained,  and  afterwards  argued 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant ShepTierd,  who  was  counsel  for  the 
man,  and  was  well  known  as  a  person  who 
would  never  omit  any  plea  that  could  be 
useful  to  his  client,  never  urged  the  point, 
that  because  the  man  had  been  free  in 
England,  and  was  free  tliere,  he  was  con- 
sequently free  at  Grenada;  and  Mr. 
.Justice  Heath  observed  that  when  the 
man 

• 

"  Wafl  claimed  in  Grenada,  he  was  incapable 
of  performing  the  service  for  which  he  now 
brings  his  action.  He  was  also  liable  to  severe 
punishment  for  haying  nm  away  from  his 
master ;  and  he  was  a  slsve  for  life." 

Mr.  Justice  BooTce  said  that : — 

**  Thoag^h  he  might  enter  into  a  contract  to  go 
to  any  other  place  but  to  Grenada,  yet  he  coiUd 
not  engage  to  go  there  withont  danger  of  being 
detained," 

And,  further,  that, — 

"  Being  taken  as  a  mnaway  slave,  he  became 
liable  to  punishment,  and  the  forfeiture  to  his 
master  in  Grenada  of  all  the  wages  what  he 
had  earned  during  the  outward  voyage.  Being  a 
slave  (in  Grenada),  he  could  not  enter  into  any 
contract  without  the  leave  of  his  master." 

Mr.  Justice  Ohambre  observed  that — 

"  Being  claimed  as  a  runaway  slave,  he  was 
considered  as  a  criminal ;  he  was  liable  to  very 
severe  punishment ;  he  was  incapable  of  re- 
covering, for  his  own  benefit,  the  money  which 
he  had  earned  upon  the  outward-bound 
voyage." 

He  adds  that : — 

'*From  that  contract  he  could  receive  no 
benefit,  for  his  master  was  entitled  to  all  the 
wages  he  might  earn." 

Lord  Alvanley,  who  disagreed  with  the 
other  judges  as  to  the  effect  of  the  contract 
merely,  but  not  upon  the  general  question, 
stated : — 

"The  plaintiff  in  the  present  case, being  as 
free  as  any  one  of  us  while  in  England,  engaged 
to  serve  the  defendant  as  a  seaman,  and  the 
defendant  undertook  to  pay  him  a  stipulated 
sum ; " 

And  adverting  to  the  agreement  entered 
into  at  Grenada,  whereby  he  obtained  his 
manumission,  his  Lordship  further  stated 
that  the  man  was  thereby  redeemed  fbrom 
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Blayeryond  the  penal  eonseqaences  attend- 
ing bis  then  situation ;  and  he  proceeds 
thus : — 

**  When  the  plaintiff  was  claimed  in  Grenada 
as  a  mnaway  slave,  he  was  not  only  liahle  to  be 
remanded  to  slayeij,  bnt  by  the  laws  of  the 
island  he  was  amenable  to  severe  punishment." 

The  man,  then,  was  clearly  entitled  to  his 
freedom  when  he  first  engaged  on  the 
service  of  the  ship  in  London,  although  a 
runaway ;  at  least,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  these  expressions,  "  that  as  soon  as  a 
man  sets  his  foot  in  England — if  he 
breathes  the  air  of  England — ^he  is  free 
without  any  furcher  ceremony ; "  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  to  him,  although  a  run- 
away, as  observed  by  Lord  Alvanley,  that 
this  runaway  was  as  free  as  any  of  us  in 
England.  But  it  appears  that  this  run- 
away negro  was,  to  preserve  his  freedom 
in  Girenada,  under  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  manumission  there;  and  he  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  his  freedom  in  con- 
sequence of  that  ceremony;  or,  as  that 
manumission  implies,  he  must  have  re- 
mained  a  slave  in  Q^renada  without  it.  It 
is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
a  manumission  in  that  country,  notwith- 
standing he  had  been  in  England,  and  the 
Judges  were  all  concordant  in  that  par- 
ticular; though  Lord  Alvanley  expressed 
some  doubts  as  to  the  valimty  of  the 
contract  upon  other  grounds.  I  think 
that  this  case  bears  directly  upon  the 
point,  and  is  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
principle. contended  for,  that  a  slave  who 
returns  to  his  country  returns  to  a  state  of 
slavery.  It  is  not  to  oe  said  that  the  man's 
desertion  is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his 
return  to  slavery :  he  had  become  a  free 
man  by  landing  in  England,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  judges ;  and  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  his  pre-existing  state  of  slavery,  that  he 
became  subject  to  be  returned  into  it 
again,  until  his  manumission.  The  four 
Judges  all  concur  in  this — that  he  was  a 
slave  in  Grenada,  though  a  freeman  in 
England ;  and  he  would  nave  continued  a 
freeman  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
excepting  Grenada. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in 
stating  this  case,  because  1  do  think  it 
approaches  so  near  as  to  possess  the 
authority  of  a  direct  decision  upon  the 
immediate  subject,  although  I  have  heard 
the  case  sometimes  quoted  as  almost 
amounting  to  a  direct  recognition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  on  account  of  his 
having  been  in  England;  when  nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  it  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  direct  decision  of  four  Judges  to 
the  contrary. 

The  case  of  Forbes  v.  Cochrane  and 
Cochburn,(o)  seems  to  me  to  tend,  though 

(a)  See  above  p.  147. 


perhaps  not  so  directly,  towards  the  same 
conclusion*  This  case  happened  in  con- 
sequence of  the  flight  of  a  number  of  slaves 
belonging  to  "Mir.  Forbes,  a  subject  of  East 
Florida,  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
of  war,  commanded  by  Sir  6eorge  Cock- 
bwm,actxng  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Cochrane.  These  slaves  were  reclaimed 
bv  Mr.  Forbes,  who  insisted  upon  Sir 
Gfeorge  CocHAwm^s  sending  them  back. 
Sir  George  Cockhum  declined,  saying, 
'*  the^  had  taken  refuge  on  board  of  an 
English  man-of-war,  and  they  were  free 
from  any  constraint  of  his,  although  he 
had  no  objection  if  Mr.  Forbes  could  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  return;  but  having 
received  them  into  his  ship  he  could  not 
direct  them  to  be  turned  out ; "  and  that 
defence  was  sustained  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.(a)  In  truth,  this  is  no  more 
than  a  decision  of  that  Court  respecting 
the  privilege  claimed  by  ships  of  war  of 
sharing  in  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
their  own  country.  It  was  likewise  de- 
cided that,  if  any  attempt  had  been  made, 
by  force,  to  taike  the  men  out  of  that 
stifttion,  and  any  mischief  had  happened 
thereon,  the  parties  guilty  of  making  that 
attempt  would  have  been  liable  to  a  pro- 
secution under  the  law  of  England.  (6) 

Beference  has  been  made  to  a  local  Act 
passed  by  the  people  of  Antigua  them- 
selves in  the  year  1816,(c)  to  the  effect 
that — 

''  If  any  ^person  claiming  to  be  free,  tbould  be 
committed  as  a  runaway,  or  snpposetl  runaway 
slave,  and  it  shall  appear  to  the  justices  that  he 
or  she  is  legally  free,  or  in  equity  or  conscience, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  free,  or  hath  been 
generally  deemed  or  considered  for  any  length  of 
time  a  iree  person,  the  justices  shall  by  their 
warrant  direct  such  person  to  be  immediately 
discharged  out  of  custody.'* 

The  first  of  these,  that  of  being  "  legally 
free  "  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  this  case, 
upon  the  grounds  wnich  I  have  stated  on 
the  general  question ;   and  I  think  the 

(a)  See  farther  the  Diana,  1  Dods.  Ad.  95  ; 
Le  Louis,  2  Dods. ;  Madrazo  v.  Willes,  8  B.  and 
C.  353  ;  Buron  v.  Denman,  3  Ex.  167  ;  SanUn 
V.  Iliidge,  6  C.  B.,  N.  S.  841. 

(6)  See  judgment  of  Shaw,  C.  J.,  in  Comrnon- 
wealth  V.  Somes,  18  Pickering  (Mass.)  193, 
2206 ;  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Ash- 
burton  and  Mr.  Webster  as  to  the  Creole  case. 
State  Papers,  1841-42,  181  ;  official  opinions 
of  the  Attorney-Generals  of  the  United  States, 
4,  98;  correspondence  respecting  the  case  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Anderson,  Parliamentary 
Papers,  1861,  LXIY. ;  Clark  on  Extradition, 
3d  ed.  95,  124, 

(c)  Intituled  **  An  Act  for  altering  or  amend- 
ing an  Act  for  the  better  government  of  slaves 
and  free  negroes,  dated  the  28th  of  June  1702." 
See  Laws  of  Antigua,  vol.  iii..  No.  664,  §  3. 
4to  edit.    London. 
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second,  that  of  being  "  in  equity  or  con- 
science "(a)  considered  free,  cannofc  be 
applicable  to  slaves  coming  from  England, 
to  whose  condition  such  privilege  has  been 
nniversallj  denied  npon  this  plcun  ground, 
that  a  residence  in  England  as  a  freeman 
had  never  been  held  to  answer  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  what  at  all  times,  and  at  the 
present  time,  has  been  powerfully  resisted. 
The  temporary  freedom  thos  acquired  has 
ever  been  superseded  upon  the  return  of 
the  slave;  and  slaves  never  have  been 
deemed  and  considered  as  free  persons  on 
their  return  to  Antigua,  or  the  other 
Colonies. 

Those  who  contend  for  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  as  giving  freedom  to 
slaves  merely  because  they  have  been  in 
England,  are  bound  to  show  that  ever 
since  the  local  Act  persons  returning  from 
England  have  been  allowed  freedom  upon 
their  return,  where  not  objected  to  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves  themselves.  It  never 
could  have  been  intended  by  this  law  to 
have  given  h'eedom  to  persons  claiming 
it  in  consequence  of  their  coming  from 
England;  for  that,  as  I  have  observed, 
has  been  uniformly  resisted  by  the  people 
of  Antigua.  And  it  is  a  known  and  uni- 
versal rule  in  the  interpretation  of  laws, 
that  that  sense  is  to  be  put  on  those  laws 
which  is  the  sense  affixed  to  them  by  the 
legislation.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  having  ever  answered  the 
description  contained  in  this  legislative 
enactment ;  and  I  understand  that  it  is  the 
constant  practice  of  persons,  who  intend 
givinff  freedom  to  slaves  on  their  return  to 
the  Colonies,  to  execute  instruments  of 
manumission  previous  to  their  quitting 
this  country  for  the  Colonies. 

A  similar  objection  lies  against  the  third. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  apply  to 
slaves  who  have  returned  from  England, 
bat  to  those  who  might  for  a  time  have 
acquired  nominal  freedom  by  rambling  in 
the  colonies  under  a  character  of  freedom, 
real  or  pretended,  and  if  shown  to  bo 
clearly  founded  in  error,  it  could  not  lead 
to  a  consequence  of  freedom.  If  persons 
have  been  rambling  about  the  country 
under  a  false  character,  and  that  preten- 
sion is  disproved,  they  can  no  longer  obtain 
the  benefits  which  are  assigned  to  it. 

Beference  has  also  been  made  to  another 
Act  which  had  passed  previously,  and  said 
to  form  part  of  the  local  law  of  the  Colony, 
in  which  it  is  declared  that  they  acknow- 
ledge no  other  law  than  the  common  law 
of  England,  so  far  as  it  stands  unaltered 
by  any  written  law  of  that  island,  or  by 


(a)  *'  On  questions  of  Law  and  CoiiBcience  ** 
respecting  villeint,  see  Doctor  and  Student, 
Dial.  iL  c.  19, 19.    Haggard  2, 124  n. 


some  Act  of  Parliament,  (a)  Now  this 
enumeration  of  their  laws  omitted  a  very 
material  source  from  whence  other  laws 
were  derived — that  of  legitimate  custom-— 
and  if  even  that  should  not  be  deemed  a 
venial  omission,  it  surely  would  be  a  gross 
abuse  of  all  principle  to  say  that  upon  that 
account  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
commerce,  which  ever^r  other  island  iu 
that  archipelago  had  uniformly  possessed, 
and  whicn  the  sovereign  State  had  pro- 
moted and  encouraged  in  all  of  them.  It 
might  not  have  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
men of  that  island  to  insist  upon  customs, 
so  protected,  to  be  a  source  of  laws ;  and  an 
omission  of  this  kind,  in  describing  the 
sources  of  law,  can  never  have  the  effect  of 
disabling  that  efficacy  which  has  not  only 
been  exercised  both  before  and  since  the 
framing  of  that  decree,  but  has  been 
guaranteed  and  protected  to  the  utmost 
by  the  laws  of  the  mother-country,  and  in 
common  with  the  steto  of  the  other  islands 
in  the  same  part  of  the  world. 

Having  adverted  to  most  of  the  objections 
that  arise  to  the  revival  of  slavery  in  the 
colonies,  I  have  first  to  observe  that  it 
returns  upon  the  slave  by  the  same  title  by 
which  it  grew  up  originallv.  It  never  was 
in  Antigua  the  creature  of  law,  but  of  that 
custom  which  operates  with  the  force  of 
law ;  and  when  it  is  cried  out  that  fwdua 
tuu8  aholendua  est,  it  is  first  to  be  proved 
that,  even  in  the  consideration  of  England, 
the  use  of  slavery  is  considered  as  a  trudua 
U8U8  in  the  colonies.  Is  that  a  mo^  imim 
which  the  Court  of  the  King's  Privy 
Council  and  the  Courts  of  Chancery  are 
every  day  carrying  into  full  effect  in  all 

(a)  '*  The  Act  of  ABsembly  referred  to  in  the 
text  was  passed  in  1705  'for  preventing  tedious 
and  chargable  lawsuits,  and  for  establishing  a 
constant  and  certain  uniformity  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Courts  of  the  seve^  islands  under 
this  government'  It  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  the 
following  section: — ^We,  your  Majesty's  most 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  your  Majesty's  Leeward  Caribbee 
Islands,  the  General  Council  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  said  Islands,  now  met  at  Nevis, 
do  humbly  pray  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be 
declared,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  the  Common  Law  of 
England,  as  far  as  it  stands  unaltered  by  any 
written  law  of  these  islands,  or  some  of  them, 
confirmed  by  your  Majesty  or  some  of  your 
royal  predecessors  in  Council,  or  by  some  Act  or 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
extending  to  these  islands,  is  in  force  in  each  of 
these  your  Mi\jesty's  Leeward  Caribbee  Islands, 
and  is  the  certain  rule  whereby  the  rights  and 
properties  of  your  Majesty's  eood  subjects 
inhabiting  this  island  are  and  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined; and  that  all  customs,  or  pretended 
customs,  or  usages  contradictory  thereunto  are 
illegal,  null,  and  void.  See  Laws  of  Antigua, 
No.  81."    Haggard  3, 125  n. 
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oonsideitttionB  of  property :  in  the  one  by 
ttppeai,  and  in  the  other  by  original  caases ; 
ana  all  this  enjoined  and  oonfirmed  by 
statatea  P  Still  lees  is  it  to  be  considered 
a  m/aiMM  us%is  in  the  colonies  themselyes, 
where  it  has  been  incorporated  into  fall 
life  and  establishment,  where  it  is  the 
system  of  the  state  and  of  every  individual 
in  it,  and  50  years  have  passed  without 
any  authorised  condemnation  of  it  in  Eng- 
land as  a  molua  u8ub  in  the  colonies.  The 
&ct  is,  that  in  England,  where  yillenage 
of  both  sorts  went  into  total  decay,  we  had 
communication  with  no  other  country,  and 
therefore,  it  is  triumphantly  declared,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  ''  Once  a  free  man, 
ever  a  free  man,"  there  being  no  other 
oountiy  with  which  we  had  immediate 
connexion,  which,  at  the  time  of  suppres- 
sing that  system,  we  had  any  occasion  to 
trouble  onrselyes  about.  But  slavery  was 
a  very  favoured  introduction  into  the 
colonies.  It  was  deemed  a  great  source 
of  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  country, 
and  was,  on  that  account,  largely  con- 
sidered b^  the  mother-countrv  as  a  great 
source  of  its  wealth  and  strength.  Treaties 
were  made  on  that  account,  and  the 
colonies  compelled  to  submit  to  those 
treaties  by  the  autiiority  of  this  country,  (a) 
This  system  continued  entire.  Instead  of 
being  condemned  as  maJ/us  vsus  it  was  re- 
regarded  as  a  most  eminent  source  of  its 
ridies  and  power.  It  was  at  a  late  period 
of  the  last  century  that  it  was  condemned 
in  England  as  an  institution  not  fit  to  exist 
here,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  our  own  con- 
dition ;  but  it  has  been  continued  in  our 
colonies,  favoured  and  supported  by  our 
own  Courts,  which  have  liberally  imparted 
to  it  their  protection  and  encouragement. 
To  such  a  system,  while  it  is  so  supported, 
I  rather  feel  it  to  be  too  strong  to  apply 
the  maxim,  mcJ/w  U9U8  aholendus  est.  The 
time  may  come  when  this  institution  may 
-  - 

(a)  **  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Ausiento,  a 
contract  by  which  the  Boyal  Guinea  Company 
settled  in  France  bad  undertaken  to  supply  the 
Spaniards  with  negroes  at  a  concerted  price,  was 
transferred  to  the  English;  and  a  new  instru- 
ment was  signed  in  May  1 7 1 S,  to  last  SO  years,  by 
which  Uiis  country  bound  herself  to  send  4,800 
negroes  yearly  to  Spanish  America.  The  Assiento 
consists  of  42  articles.  It  is  printed  in  the  third 
volume  (p.  375)  of  a  'Collection  of  Treaties  of 
Peace  and  Commerce.'  4yols.  8vo.  Lond.  1732." 
Hazard  2,  129  n ;  Biu-ffe's  Com.  736,  and  re- 
manTs  of  Taney,  C.J.,  in  JDred  Scott  v.  San/ordy 
19  How,  p.  407.  In  Barge's  Com.  1,  736  n., 
is  **  the  report  of  the  Judges  upon  the  memorial 
of  the  African  Company  touching  the  Assiento  in 
1689,"  signed  by  Holt,  Follexfen,  and  other 
Judges,  <*  We  do  humbly  certify  our  opinion  to 
be,"  they  say,  **  that  negroes  are  merchandise." 
8^  remarks  of  Cockbum,  C.J.,  in  report  of 
Royal  Commission  on  Jfugitive  Slaves,  XLIV. 


fall  in  the  colonies,  as  other  institutions 
have  done  in  other  flourishing  countries ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  can  only  be 
effected  at  the  joint  expense  of  both 
countries,  for  it  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  crime  of  this  country,  and  I  rather  feel 
it  to  be  an  objection  to  this  species  of 
emancipation  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a 
very  cheap  measure  here  by  throwing  the 
whole  expense  upon  the  Colony. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  law  of  England 
discourages  slavery,  and  so  it  certainly 
does  within  the  limits  of  these  islands ;  but 
the  law  uses  a  very  different  language  and 
exerts  a  very  different  force  when  it  looks 
to  her  colonies,  for  to  this  trade  in  those 
colonies  it  gives  an  almost  unbounded 
protection,  and  it  is  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so  at  the  present  time  in  many  exercises  of 
public  authority ;  and  even  since  slavery 
has  become  odious  in  England  it  has  been 
fully  supported  by  the  authority  of  many 
statutes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into 
full  effect  in  the  colonies.  All  the  efforts 
of  the  persons  who  have  contended  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and 
who  have  obtained  many  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  rogulation  of  it  therein,  have 
in  no  degree  weakened  the  force  of  those 
English  statutes  which  so  powerfully  sup* 
port  it  in  the  mother-country. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  sovereign 
State  has  declared  that  all  laws  made  in 
the  colonies  contradicting  its  own  law 
shall  be  null  and  void,  and  cannot  be  put 
into  execution,  (a)  But  is  that  the  character 
of  the  laws  in  the  colonies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  P 
Has  it  not,  since  the  declaration  of  its 
judgment  against  slavery,  declared  in  the 
most  explicit  and  authentic  manner  its 
encouragement  of  slavery  in  its  colonial 
establishments?  Have  not  innumerable 
acts  passed  which  regulate  the  condition 
of  slayes,  and  which  tend  to  consider  them, 
as  the  colonists  themselves  do,  as  res  positce 
in  commercio,  as  mere  goods  and  chattels, 
as  subject  to  mortgages,  as  constituting 
part  of  the  value  of  estates,  as  liable  to  be 
taken  in  execution  for  debt — to  be  publicly 
sold  for  such  purpo8es(6) ;  and  has  it  not 
established  courts  of  the  highest  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  carrying  into  execution 
provisions  for  all  these  purposes;  and 
these,  its  most  eminent  courts  of  justice — 
its  Court  of  the  King's  Privy  Council,  and 
its  Courts  of  Chancery,  where  all  these 
regulations  are  carried  into  effect  with 
most  scrupulous  attention  and  under  the 
authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament?    Can 

(a)  See  7  &  8  Will.  3.  c.  22.  s.  9,  and  Black. 
Com.,  p.  107,  et  seq,  Coleridge*s  edition. 

(6)  See  9  &  10  Will.  3.  c.  26, 16  Geo.  2.  c.  7, 
23  Geo.  2.  c.  31, 59  Geo.  3.  c.  120,  and  Burge's 
Com.  I.,  787  n. 
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any  man  donbt  that  at  this  time  of  day 
slayes  in  tho  colonies  may  be  transferred 
by  sale  made  in  England,  and  which  would 
be  affirmed  without  reference  to  the  Court 
BO  empowered ;  for  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
including  the  recent  Consolidation  Act,  (a) 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
these  transfers  of  slares  are  to  be  securely 
made  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  mode  to  hb 
adopted  where  money  is  to  be  lent  on 
mortgage  upon  the  security  of  slaves ;  and 
how,  under  the  guarantee  of  such  protec- 
tion, can  it  be  asserted  that  the  law  of 
England  doee  not  support;  and  in  a  high 
degree  favour,  the  laws  of  slavery  in  the 
West  India  colonies,  however  it  may  dis- 
courage it  in  the  mother-country  P  Is  it 
not  most  certain  that  this  trade  of  the 
colonies  has  been  the  very  favourite  trade 
of  this  country,  and  so  continues,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  encouragement  given 
in  various  forms — ^the  making  of  treaties, 
the  institution  of  trading  companies,  the 
devolution  of  property  from  one  company 
to  another,  the  compulsion  of  the  colonies 
to  accept  this  traffic,  and  the  recognition 
of  it  in  a  ^eat  variety  of  its  laws  P  If  it 
be  a  sin,  it  is  a  sin  in  what  this  country 
has  had  its  full  share  of  gailt,  and  ought  to 
bear  its  proportion  of  the  redemption. 
How  this  country  can  decline  to  perform 
the  act  of  justice,  in  performing  the  act  of 
charity,  men  of  ereat  wisdom  and  integrity 
have  not  been  aCle  to  discover. 

The  example  of  France  has  been  elanced 
at,  which  has  adopted  a  more  decided 
policy  with  regard  to  its  colonial  slaves. 
it  certainly  discouraged  the  entry  of 
slaves  into  France,  not  permitting  it, 
ckccording  to  the  first  edict  passed  in 
1716,(6)  but  by  the  permission  of  the 
governor  or  commandant  of  the  Colony ; 
and  that  edict  commands  the  slaves  to 
return  to  the  colonies  at  the  instance  of 
the  master.  But,  in  the  event  of  the 
master  not  having  obtained  permission 
for  the  slave  to  go  to  the  mother-country, 
in  that  case  he  was  declared  to  be  free. 
France  did  not,  therefore,  do  as  this 
country  had  done,  put  their  liberty  as  it 
were,  into  a  sort  of  parenthesis;  but  it 
denied  them  freedom  in  France,  and  held 
them  bound  to  their  masters,  if  the  regula- 


(a)  5  Geo.  4.  c  1 18.  s.  37,  and  9ee  6  &  7  Vict. 

0.  98. 

(6)  "  This  edict  is  annexed  to  Boucaut's  case, 
which,  luuler  the  title  of  *' La  Libert^  reclam^e 
par  on  "Shgee,"  is  printed  in  Les  Causes  C^lebres, 
Tol.  xui.  p.  526-647.  (Paris  1739).  The  edict 
fonned  part  of  the  *  Code  Noir '  of  France,  and 
extracts  from  it  are  appended  in  SommerseU's 
case.  See  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  xx., 
p.  18-15.  Lord  Stowell's  judgment  in  Le  Louis 
S  Dod.  923,  288.  For  the  edict  of  1738,  see 
Commerce  de  TAm^rique,  torn.  iL  p.  235." 
Haggard  2, 181  n. 


tions  of  the  edict  had  been  complied  with 
by  them.  In  1738,  an  alteration  took  place 
by  a  further  edict,  whereby,  if  the  regula- 
tions had  not  been  attended  to,  the  slave 
was  not  as  before,  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
but  he  became  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  to 
be  sent  back  to  be  employed  in  the  publio 
works  of  the  colonies.(a)  Whether  that  is 
the  footing  upon  which  the  question  now 
stands,  I  am  not  informed  and  do  not  feel 
it  to  be  of  importance  in  determining  the 
present  case.  I  believe  France  has  been 
more  zealous  in  christianising  her  slaves 
than  we  have  formerly  been;  although 
this  deficiency  on  our  part  has  been  most 
happily  supplied  by  tne  mission  of  two 
most  respectable  prelates  to  superintend 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  these  isiands.(&) 

England,  the  general  sovereign  of  all 
her  colonies,  has  been  looking  on  with 
indifiference  and  permitting  daily  occur- 
rences to  pass  under  her  eyes  without 
taking  any  steps  whatever  to  correct 
them,  and,  with  all  indulgence  which  has 
been  shown  to  the  efforts  of  gentlemen 
who  have  manifested  a  zeal  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  the  system  of  law 
has  been  little  relaxed.  Our  own  domestic 
policy  continues  to  be  actively  employed 
m  supporting  the  rights  of  proprietors 
over  tne  persons  committed  to  their 
authority  in  the  character  of  slaves. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  cases  have 
been  mentioned  by  Dr.  Luahi/ngton,  I 
know  not  to  what  extent  they  prevail; 
but  in  any  extent  they  are  cases  which 
must  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  con- 
siderate man,  and  call  for  remedy  to  be 
administered  by  the  mother-country,  if 
it  is  not  supplied  by  the  colony  itself. 
That  persons,  brought  up  with  the  expec- 
tation of  considerable  wealth,  acquired  in 
this  or  other  countries,  should  be  subjec- 
ted to  the  reverses  of  fortune  which  may 
befal  them,  upon  visiting  the  country  of 
their  parents  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
is  a  most  severe  hardship;  that  they 
should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation  which  may  attend  them  in 
any  acquired  situations,  upon  such  return, 
is  to  be  much  lamented;  but  these  are 
matters  happily  within  the  power,  and 
certainly  wittiin  the  justice,  or  Parliament 
to  remedy  by  some  general  correctives. 
Lord  McmsfiM,  I  observe,  recommended 
to  the  merchants  to  make  application  to 
Parliament  for  any  purposes  which  they 
might  deem  requisite  on  the  subject.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  there  are 
purposes  for  which  such  an  appHoation 
might  be  deemed  eminently  useml. 

Cases  in  which  the  representatives  of 
families,  who  have  acquired  property  in 

(a)  Merlin,  Eaclavage,  6,  282. 

(jb)  Dr.  Lipscombe  and  Dr.  Coleridge. 
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England  or  elsewhere,  and  who  have 
returned  at  a  verv  mature  age  to  those 
islands,  are  certainly  very  fit  objects  to 
be  relieyod  from  a  state  of  interminable 
slavery;  for  a  rotam  to  a  condition  of 
slavery  must  operate  upon  them  and 
others,  who  are  all  under  similar  circum- 
stances, with  an  unjust  severity ;  and, 
at  any  rate,  the  humanity  of  Parliament 
could  not  be  emploj[ed  to  a  more  beneficent 
efiect,  if  the  colonists  themselves  should 
neglect  to  interfere. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  there  are  many 
great  and  important  questions  touching 
our  Empire  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
much  connected  with  the  questions  which 
I  have  ventured  to  examine,  and  which 
lie  beyond  the  power  of  any  consideration 
of  my  own,  or  perhaps  of  those  gentlemen 
who  have  adverted  to  the  same  subjects, 
but  with  a  result  which  I  am  compelled 
to  oppose.  How  far,  for  instance,  a  law 
can  be  deemed  legal  and  constitutional 
which  authorises  a  Custom  House  officer 
to  seize  a  person  described  to  such  officer 
as  a  free  person,  and  inflict  upon  him  the 
degrading  process  which  the  law  compels 
him  to  use  in  respect  of  slaves,  are 
questions  which  exceed  the  competency 
of  my  powers,  and,  possibly,  even  of  those 
who  nave  framed  regulations  upon  these 
important  subjects.  There  are  also  other 
points  deserving  attention.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  estates  abounding  in  slaves 
which  are  in  mortgage  by  special  contracts 
to  residents  in  this  country,  commonly 
English  merchants,  parties  who  can  bring 
as  many  of  those  slaves  as  they  think  fit 
over  to  England,  and  by  that  means  rid 
themselves  of  the  security  which  they  had 
given  to  the  mortgagee.  These,  and 
many  other  questions  deeply  affecting  the 
value  of  West  India  estates  to  persons  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  are 
questions  of  very  serious  import,  and 
entitled  to  the  attentive  consideration  of 
the  Legislature. 

These  are  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
have  arrived,  after  very  full  and  mature 
consideration  of  the  subject.  I  can  truly 
saj  that  I  arrived  at  those  conclusions 
with  a  mind  free  from  any  prepossession 
on  the  subject,  and  with  the  determination 
to  attend  to  nothing  but  the  fair  result  of 
the  evidence  which  applies  to  it.  I  am 
sensible  that  other  opinions  may  be  formed 
on  the  question;  but  in  aflurming  the 
sentence  of  the  court  below,  1  am  conscious 
only  of  following  that  result  which  the  facts 
not  only  authorise  but  compel  me  to  adopt. 

Sentence  affirmed  with  costs.(a) 


'(a)  Lord  Stowell  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  JuBtice 
Story  (Life  of  Story  I.  654)  says,  "I  sent  you 
some  time  ago  a  case  which  I  had  determined  in 
the  Admiralty  upon  a  reference  from  the  Secre- 


May  6,  1828. — ^Tho  provisions  of  the 
5  Groo  4.  c.  113.  s.  34.  (in  respect  to  slaves 
restored  upon  appeal),  having  been  com- 
plied  with,  the  Court,  in  order  that  the 
claimant  might  obtain  the  costs  and 
damages  decreed  at  Antigua,  remitted 
the  cause. (a) 


Materials  madb  usb  of. — The  above  report 
is  copied  from  the  report  in  3  Haggard,  p.  94. 
It  has  been  compared  with  the  report,  published 
separately  by  Dr.  Haggard,  of  **  The  Judgment 
of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stowell,  respectiog  the 
slavery  of  the  mongrel  woman  Grace."  (1827.) 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  been  **  printed  from  the 
notes,  and  with  the  permission  and  sanction, 
of  Lord  Stowell." 


tary  of  State,  Lord  Bathurst,  relatiog  to  the 
condition  of  slaves.  I  desire  to  be  underatood 
as  not  at  all  deciding  the  question  upon  the 
lawfulness  of  the  slave  trade,  upon  which  I  am 
rather  a  stem  Abolitionist,  but  merely  this 
narrow  question,  whether  the  Court  of  Being's 
Bench,  in  the  case  of  Sommertett,  meant  to 
declare  that  our  non-execution  of  the  Slave 
Code  in  England  was  a  new  suspension  of  it  as 
respected  Inland,  but  left  it  in  full  operation 
with  respect  to  the  Colonies,  which  some  of  our 
AboUtionists  here  and  some  of  our  judges  there 
resolutely  contend  for.  My  clear  opinion  is  for 
its  limited  effect.  The  execution  of  the  Code 
Laws  is  suspended  in  England,  as  being  thought 
inconsistent  with  the  nature,  as  well  as  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country.  So  far  as  it  goes,  but 
no  fiirther,  it  does  not  at  all  derogate  from  the 
laws  of  the  colony  upon  the  return  of  the  person 
so  fax  liberated  in  England,  but  left  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  the  colonies,  upon  the 
return  of  the  party  to  partially  liberated  here  ; 
this  is  the  whole  of  the  question  which  I  had 
occasion  to  consider,  and  is  a  question  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  legality  of 
the  slave  trade  io  the  colonies.  How  the  laws 
in  respect  of  the  trade  made  in  England  as 
enforced  by  our  courts  of  law,  the  King's  Privy 
Council,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  their 
utmost  extent,  can  consist  with  any  notion  of 
its  entire  abolition  here,  is,  in  my  view  of  it, 
an  entire  impossibility."  Mr.  Justice  Story 
replied  '*  I  have  read  with  great  attention  your 
judgment  in  the  slave  case  from  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  of  Antigua.  Upon  the  fullest 
consideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to 
the  subject,  I  entirely  concur  in  your  views. 
If  I  had  been  called  upon  to  pronounce  judgment 
in  a  like  case,  I  shocdd  certainly  have  arrived  at 
the  same  result,  though  I  might  not  have  been 
able  to  present  the  reasons  which  lead  to  it  in 
such  a  striking  and  convincing  manner.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  decision  is  impregnable. 
In  my  native  State  (Massachussetts)  the  state 
of  slavery  is  not  recognised  as  legal ;  and  yet, 
if  a  slave  should  come  hither,  and  afierwuds 
return  to  his  own  home,  we  should  certainly 
think  that  the  local  law  wonld  reattach  upon 
him,  and  that  his  servile  character  would  be 
re-integrated."  Life  of  Story  1,  558. 
(a)  2  Hagg.  184. 
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The  king  OF  SPAIN  agaimt  JOHN  HULLETT  and  CHARLES 

WIDDER. 


Judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  18,  1828,  as  to  the 
Right  of  a  fobeiqn  Sovereign  to  sue  in  England.  (Reported  in 
2  Bligh,  N.S.  81,  and  1  Dow  &  Clark,  169.) 

By  certain  treaties  the  Government  of  France  agreed  to  paj  to  Spain  a  sum  of  monej  to  be 
distribated  among  such  Spanish  subjects  as  had  claims  against  the  French  Government.  M.,  an 
agent  appointed  bj  the  Emg  of  Spain,  deposited  with  H.  and  W.  in  London  a  part  of  the  money 
received  from  the  Grovemment  of  France.  M.  refused  to  deliver  the  money  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
Bill  filed  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain,  stating  the  above  facts,  and  asking  for  discovery,  account, 
and  payment  of  the  money  into  court.    A  demurrer  was  overruled  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

1.  Foreign  Sovereign  suing. 

Held,  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  and  Lord  Bedesdale, 
That  the  foreign  Sovereign  could  maintain  the  suit. 

2.  Ambassador  suing. 

By  Lord  Lyndhurst,  L.C. 
That  an  ambassador  cannot  sue  on  behalf  of  his  Sovereign. 

3.  Rights  of  Claimants  under  Treaty, 

That  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  not  enforce  against  the  King  of  Spain  the  trust,  if  any, 

created  by  the  treaties. 
That  the  Spanish  claimants  need  not  be  made  parties  to  the  suit. 


On  the  22nd  day  of  December  1827  a 
bill  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  8pavn,  as 
plaintiff,  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery against  the  appellaDts  and  one  Don 
Justo  Joz^  de  Machado. 

The  bill  stated^- 

That  in  the  years  1814  and  1815,  two  public 
treaties,  the  one  bearing  date  the  30th  day  of 
May  1814,(a)  and  the  o£er  the  20th  day  of  No- 
vember 1815,(6)  took  place  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Fnnce,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England,  to  which  the  Government  of  Spain 
was  an  acquiescing  party,  whereby  (among 
other  things)  the  French  Government  under- 
took to  indemnify  (in  manner  therein  men- 
tioned) the  subjects  of  Spain  in  respect  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  territories  by  the  French 
Government  in  the  year  1808  ; 

That  a  convention,  bearing  date  the  25th  day 
of  April  1818,  took  place  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  Fiance,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England,  to  which  the  Government  of  Spain 
was  also  an  acquiescing  party,  whereby,  in  order 
to  effect  the  total  extinction  of  the  debts  con- 

(a)  Martens's  Recueil  des  Traill,  2,  I. 
(6)  „  n  «        2,682. 


tracted  by  France,  in  conseqaence  of  the  trea- 
ties, the  French  C^vemment  engaged  to  cause 
to  be  inscribed  in  the  great  book  of  the  public 
debt  of  France,  from  the  date  of  the  22nd  of 
March  1818,  a  rente  of  12,040,000  francs,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  240,800,000  francs  of  the 
money  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  it  was 
by  the  convention  declared  that  the  rente  to  be 
created  by  virtue  thereof  should  be  divided 
amongst  the  therein  named  Powers,  in  manner 
therein  mentioned ;  the  portion  whereof  allotted 
to  the  kingdom  of  Spain  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  850,000  francs  de  rente  ; 

That,  although  it  appeared  by  the  convention 
that,  in  consideration  of  850,000  firancs  de  rente, 
or  17,000,000  capital  in  French  inscriptions,  the 
French  Government  was  exonerated  from  all 
claims  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government 
by  virtue  of  the  treaties ;  and  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  subjects  of  Spain  upon 
that  fund,  and  the  division  thereof,  were  to  be 
arranged  by  Spain  by  means  of  commissioners 
to  be  named  for  that  purpose ;  yet,  in  point  of 
fact,  such  was  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as,  prior 
to,  and  at  the  time  of,  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  of  the  30th  of  May  1814,  the  Governments 
of  France  and  Spain  had  mutual  claims  one 
upon  the  other  in  respect  of  many  particulars 
which  are  not  mentioned  or  provided  for  in  that 
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treat  J,  which  matual  claims  formed  the  subject 
of  an  additional  article,  bearing  date  the  20th 
of  Julj  1814,  annexed  to  the  last-mentioned 
treatj,  and  to  which  the  respective  Qoyemments 
of  France  and  Spain  were  alone  parties ; 

That  with  a  view  to  the  final  adjustment  of 
the  mutual  claims  of  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Spain,  a  secret  convention  took  place  be- 
tween the  Grovemments  of  France  and  Spain, 
by  which  it  was  recited  that,  in  order  to  remove 
the  difficulties  calculated  to  obstruct,  so  far  as 
Spain  is  concerned,  the  conclusion  of  the  general 
arrangement  which  France  is  at  present  nego- 
tiating with  the  Courts  which  sig^ned  the  treaty 
of  the  20th  of  November  1815,  for  the  purpose 
of  definitively  settling  and  extinguishing  the 
sum  total  of  her  debts  to  the  subjects  of  the 
said  Courts,  as  well  as  to  the  Powers  which  were 
parties  to  the  said  treaty,  and  thereupon  it  was 
agreed  as  follows  : — 

"  Art.  I.  The  sum  total  to  be  paid  by  France 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  whose 
claims  are  founded  both  on  the  treaty  and  the 
additional  article  of  the  30th  of  July  1814,  and 
the  stipulations  of  the  convention  concluded  in 
conformity  with  Article  IX.  of  the  treaty  of  the 
20th  of  November  1815,  is  determined  and  fixed 
at  1,860,000  francs  de  rente  in  inscriptions  upon 
the  great  book  of  the  public  debt  of  France, 
representing  a  capital  of  87,000,000  of  francs. 

''Art.  II.  Incase  the  part  which  shall  or  may 
be  assigned  to  Spain  in  the  division  to  be  made 
of  the  total  sum  which  France  will  bind  herself 
to  the  Courts  which  signed  the  treaty  of  the 
20th  of  November  1815,  to  apply  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  subjects  of  the  foreign 
Powers,  should  be  below  the  sum  stipulated  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  French  Government 
engages  to  supply  the  means  for  making  up 
the  difference  and  completing  the  same. 

*<  Art.  III.  The  said  sum  of  1,850,000  francs  de 
rente  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
of  which  shall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  such 
person  or  persons  for  the  purposes  to  be  autho- 
rised by  the  Spanish  Government,  upon  the 
same  terms  and  at  the  same  periods  as  those 
determined  with  re^^ard  to  the  payments  to  which 
France  shall  bind  herself  to  the  other  Powers  ; 
the  other  shall  remain  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  in 
equal  numbers  on  both  sides,  and  who  shall 
receive  the  interest  accumulating  in  a  compound 
ratio  in  favour  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, creditors  of  France,  until  such  time  when 
the  mixed  commission  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
investigation  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  his 
most  Christian  Majestjr's  subjects  against  Spain 
shall  have  terminated  its  labours,  and  when  his 
Catholic  Majesty  shall  have  provided  the  need- 
fvl  means  for  the  payment  of  the  said  claims. 

**  Art.  IV.  In  order  to  remove  all  the  obstacles 
which  might  retard  the  liquidation  of  the  claims 
of  the  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
against  the  Spanish  Grovemment,  a  special  con- 
vention shall  be  concluded,  having  for  its  basis, 
with  regard  to  the  various  classes  of  the  claims  to 
be  admitted,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  same  are 
to  be  paid,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
additional  article  of  the  20th  of  July  1814,  and 
those  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  November 
1815." 


The  bill  then  proceeded  to  state^ 

That  in  pursqiince  of  the  secret  convention,  the 
respondent  appointed  Don  Jutto  Jose  de 
Machado  (one  of  the  liege  subjects  of  respon- 
dent, and  then  residing  at  Paris,  and  exercising 
the  functions  of  ConsS  Gteneral  from  the  Court 
of  Spain  to  the  Court  of  France),  the  agent  of 
the  Spanish  Grovemment,  to  receive  the  moiety 
of  the  sum  of  1,850,000  francs  de  rente,  according 
to  the  secret  convention ;  and  that  Machado 
had  duly  accounted  for  the  same  with  the 
Spanish  Government ; 

That  after  payment  to  Machado  of  the 
moiety  of  the  sum  of  1,850,000  francs,  the 
remaining  moiety  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  Government  as  a  deposit,  in  pursuance 
of  the  provisions  in  the  secret  convention,  in 
order  that  the  same  might  be  applied  as  directed 
by  the  convention  ;  and  that  with  a  view  of 
finally  settling  the  mutual  claims  of  the  respec- 
tive subjects  of  France  and  Spain,  with  respect 
to  that  fund,  on  the  30th  of  April  1822  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  between  the  Governments 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  recited  that  his 
Catholic  Majesty  and  his  most  Christian 
Migesty  being  alike  animated  with  the  desire  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  difficulties  which  have 
hitherto  retarded  the  liquidation  and  ^yment 
of  the  claims  of  the  subjects  of  his  most 
Christian  Mfgesty  against  Spain,  and  wishing, 
with  a  view  to  the  common  benefit  of  their 
respective  subjects,  to  settle  the  concern  by  a 
definitive  adjustment,  had  for  that  especial  end 
and  purpose  agreed,  &c.,  as  follows  : — 

Art.  I.  In  order  to  effect  the  reimbursement 
and  total  extinction  of  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jestj^'s  claims,  the  payment  of  which  is  de- 
manded from  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  virtue  of 
this  first  additional  article  of  the  treaty  of  the 
20th  of  July  1814,  the  sum  of  425,000  francs 
de  rente,  representing  a  principal  of  eight  mil- 
lions and  a  half  francs  (8,500,000)  shall  be 
deducted  and  taken  by  the  French  G<>vemment 
from  the  sum  which  now  lies  as  a  deposit  in 
the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  belongs  to  France 
in  virtue  of  anterior  conventions ; 

Art.  IL  Upon  the  preceding  stipulation  being 
carried  into  execution,  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty engages  to  dischsrge  and  satisfy  the  above- 
mentioned  claims  of  his  said  subjects  upon 
Spain  founded  upon  the  first  additional  article 
of  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  July  1814,  and  his 
Catholic  Migesty  does  thereby  remain  fully 
acquitted  of  and  from  all  and  whatsoever  his 
Catholic  Majesty  owed  to  them  in  virtue  of  the 
said  article ; 

Art.  m.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of 
the  notifications  of  the  present  convention,  the 
French  Crovemment  shjUl  cause  payment  to  be 
made  into  the  hands  of  such  person  or  persons 
as  may  for  that  purpose  be  authorised  by  his 
Oithotic  Majesty  of  die  overplus  of  the  rente 
which  the  said  French  Government  kept  as  a 
deposit,  including  the  whole  amount  of  the 
compound  interest  that  has  hitherto  accrued 
thereon ; 

That,  in  pursuance  of  the  last-mentioned  con- 
vention, the  respondent  appointed  one  Don 
Jose  Noguifa,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Spanish  GoYenune&t  in  negotiating  the  oonTen- 
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tion,  the  agent  of  the  Spftoish  Govemment,  to 
receive  the  surplus  mentioned  in  Article  III.  of 
the  convention,  which  surplus,  exclusive  of  com- 
pound interest,  ftmounted  to  a  sum  of  703,010 
francs  de  rente,  or  14,060,200  francs  in  inscrip- 
tions; 

That  the  French  Grovemment  shortly  after 
the  ratification  of  the  convention,  and  in  pur- 
suance thereof  paid  over  to  Nostra,  by  in- 
scribing the  same  in  his  name  m  the  Great 
Book  of  the  public  debt  of  France,  several 
instalments  in  respect  of  the  surplus  ; 

That  Noguira  was  afterwards  removed  from 
his  appointment,  and  Machado  was  duly  ap- 
pointed sacceesor  therein,  and  that  thereupon 
the  French  Government  paid  over  to  Mctchado 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  of 
the  surplus  which  had  not  been  previousljr  paid 
over  to  Nogtura,  by  inscribing  the  same  in  the 
name  of  Machado  in  the  Great  Book  of  the 
public  debt  of  France ; 

That  Noffuira,  immediately  after  his  removal 
from  his  appointment,  transferred  into  the  name 
of  Machado  the  whole  of  the  instalments  which 
had  been  so  inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of  the 
public  debt  of  France  ; 

The  bin  then  proceeded  to  state  that, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1823,  a  civil 
vf  ar  broke  out  in  the  Elingdom  of  Spain, 
and  that  in  consequence  thereof,  Machado 
(who  vras  then  residing  at  Paris)  some 
time  in  the  conrse  of  the  year  1823  sold 
out  and  converted  into  money  the  whole 
of  the  funds  which  then  stood  inscribed 
in  his  name  in  the  Great  Book  of  the 
public  debt  of  France,  in  pursuance  of 
the  convention,  and  quitted  France  and 
came  to  England,  having  in  his  posses- 
sion either  in  specie  or  bills  upon  this 
country,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  to  the  value  of 
500,0001.  sterling ; 

That  immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  the 
civil  war,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  funds,  a  royal  decree  was  made 
and  promulgated  by  the  respondents  on  the 
21st  ^  March  1824,  directing  the  formation  of 
boards  for  ascertaining  and  deciding  upon  the 
claims  of  Spanish  subjects  against  the  funds  in 
question ; 

That  in  pursuance  of  the  decree,  two  public 
boards,  the  one  of  them  styled  "  The  Board  of 
Examination  and  Liquidation,"  and  the  other 
of  them  styled  **  The  Board  of  Appeal,"  were 
appointed,  and  were  both  of  them  still  in  active 
operation;  that  Senor  Don  Bruno  VaUarino 
was  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Examination 
and  Liquidation,  and  Senor  Don  Afuelmo  de 
Riba^j  president  of  the  Board  of  Appeal ;  that 
both  the  boards  held  their  sittings  at  Madrid ; 
and  that  .all  the  members  comprising  the  respec- 
tive boards  resided  at  Madrid,  without  the 
juzisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Eng- 
land; 

That  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
royal  decree,  a  copy  was  sent  to  Machado,  by 
the  order  of  the  respondent ;  and  at  the  same 
time  an  official  despatch  was  written  and  sent  to 
Machado  by  Count  jyAfalia,  then  secretary  of 


state  for  foreign  affiurs  in  Spain,  requiring  him 
to  transmit  duplicates  of  the  ofBlcial  letters 
which  he  might  have  transmitted  to  the  con- 
stitutional Government  on  the  subject  of  his 
agency  ; 

That,  in  reply,  Machado  remitted  to  the 
Spanish  Grovernment  the  accounts  required,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  Govemment,  by  virtue 
of  the  convention  of  the  30th  of  April  1822,  a 
sum  of  446,403  francs  de  rente ;  and  that  he 
had  brought  over  to  England,  and  then  had  in 
his  possession  the  proceeds  thereof  either  in 
specie  or  biUs,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  500,000^ 
sterling ; 

That,  on  the  15th  of  June  1884,  the  Count 
lyAfalia  wrote  and  sent  another  official  letter 
to  Machado,  si^ifying  that  the  boards  charged 
with  the  adjudication  and  distribution  of  the 
funds  for  the  indemnification  of  the  parties 
interested  therein,  being  created,  the  funds  must 
consequently  be  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  boards,  subject  to  the  necessary  guarantee 
and  security  on  behalf  of  the  creditors  ; 

That  Machado,  on  the  11th  of  June  1824, 
wrote  and  sent  to  Count  D'Afalia,  a  letter 
stating  that  he  acted  under  an  impression  of  the 
funds  in  question  being  the  property  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  claims  ;  and  that  he 
should  be  ready  to  pay  thereout  such  claims  as 
the  boards  might  recognise  as  legal,  and  defi- 
nitely liquidated  conformably  to  the  treaties ; 

That  on  the  19th  of  July  1824,  a  letter  was 
written  and  sent  to  Machado  by  Don  Bruno 
VaUarino  and  Don  Ansebno  de  Ribas,  whereby 
they  directed  Machado  to  deposit  the  funds 
then  remaining  in  his  hands  in  a  public  bank  iu 
England,  at  the  disposal  of  the  board,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  creditors,  and  for  the 
liquidation  of  their  claims,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  advantage  of  producing  to 
the  general  body  of  creditors  an  annual  interest, 
which  would  increase  the  original  funds  for 
their  benefit,  and  the  funds  would  remain  in- 
vested with  all  due  security ; 

That  on  the  26th  of  November  1824,  Ma- 
chado wrote  and  sent  to  Senors  Don  Bruno 
Vallarino  and  Don  Aneelmo  de  Ribas  a  letter, 
whereby  Machado  promised  to  deposit  the 
balance  of  the  moneys  then  in  his  hands  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  Govemment  (after 
deducting  the  expenses  he  had  incurred)  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  at  the  disposal  of  the  boards, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  creditors,  and  for 
the  liquidation  of  their  claims;  and  that  the 
letter  of  Machado  contained  the  passage  fol- 
lowing :— 

**  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  observe  to 
you,  that  it  appears  to  me  highly  expedient  that 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  proceeding  to  a  defini- 
tive settlement  of  this  point,  because,  should  the 
English  subjects,  who  are  or  conceive  them- 
selves creditors  of  our  Govemment,  on  any 
grounds  or  account  whatsoever  (and  they  are 
by  no  means  inconsiderable  in  point  of  number) 
haj^pen  to  discover  the  existence  of  the  f  imds, 
it  IS  much  to  be  feared  that  they  will  resort  to 
all  possible  judicial  measures  for  the  purpose  of 
parsdyzing  them,  and  whilst  their  claims  are  in 
a  course  of  discussion  and  decision  before  these 
Courts,  which  will  not  only  occupy  a  consider- 
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actiTely  ensaged  in  the  examination  of  the 
claims  of  tne  subjects  of  Spain,  founded 
on  the  several  treaties  npon  the  funds 
which  the  GoYemment  or  France  con- 
tracted to  pay  to  the  Spanish  Groyemment 
bythe  convention  of  the  30th  of  April, 
lo22,  but  that  none  of  such  claims  had 
been  then  definitively  liquidated  and  al- 
lowed ;  that  the  appellants  had  not,  and 
no  one  could  have  any  claims  npon  the 
funds,  unless  the  same  were  grounded 
upon  the  treaties ;  that  such  claims  were 
altogether  of  an  eanitable  nature,  and 
could  not  be  properly  determined  except 
in  a  Court  of  Equity,  if  any  court  of 
justice  in  England  could  take  cognizance 
thereof ; 

That  the  appellants  alleged  that  the 
moneys  were  deposited  with  them,  by 
Machado  as  the  agent  and  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  one  Achilles  de  Pe- 
reira ;  whereas  Ferei/ra  had  not  then,  nor 
ever  had,  any  claims  whatsoever  upon  the 
moneys,  and  that  ^c^iZZds  de  Pereira  was  at 
that  time,  and  had  ever  since  been,  and 
then  was,  the  secretary  of  Machado^  and 
that  the  moneys  were  so  deposited  in  the 
name  of  Pereiray  solely  for  the  purpose  of 


able  period  of  time,  bat  also  be  attended  by  a 
very  heavy  expense,  the  Spanish  parties  and 
legitimate  owners  of  the  funds  will  be  deprived 
of  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  if  not  totally 
lose  it." 

That  Don  Ansebno  de  Bihaa  and  Don  Bruno 
VaUarino  thereupon  wrote  and  sent  a  letter  to 
Mttchado,  whereby  they  directed  him  imme- 
diately to  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  England  the 
resulting  balance  of  the  moneys  in  his  hands, 
then  belonging  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
placing  it  at  me  disposal  of  the  boards,  as  the 
representative^  of  the  creditors,  and  for  the 
liquidation  of  their  claims. 

The  bill  then  proceeded  to  state — 
That  Machado  did  not,  as  required,  deposit  the 
balance ;  and  that  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  boards,  or  of  the  respondent,  and  in  direct 
breach  of  his  dnty  as  agent  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
December  1824,  he  deposited  with  the  appel- 
lants 200,000/.  sterling,  being  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  funds  received  by  him  by  virtue 
of  the  convention  of  the  SOth  of  April  1822 ; 
and  that  the  appellants  had  not,  at  the  time 
when  the  moneys  were  so  deposited  with  them, 
and  had  not  then,  and  never  had,  any  just 
claims  whatsoever  either  upon  the  said  moneys, 
or  upon  the  funds  received  by  Machado  by 
virtue  of  the  convention  of  the  SOth  of  April 
1822,  or  upon  the  Spanish  Government  in 
respect  thereof ; 

That  the  appellants  had  then,  or  ought  to 
have,  in  their  custody,  possession,  or  power,  the 
monies  so  deposited  with  them;  and  that  the 
said  monies  then,  according  to  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  Spain  justly  and  of  right 
belonged  to  the  respondent,  as  the  head  and 
sovereign  ruler  of  the  Spanish  Grovemment,  to 
be  apphed  by  the  respondent,  as  such  head  and 
sovereign  ruler,  according  to  the  provisions  for 
that  purpose  contained  in  the  treaties  of  the 
SOth  of  May  1814,  and  the  20th  of  November 
1815;  and  that  the  respondent  had  by  his 
agents  applied  to  the  appellants,  and  requested 
them  to  furnish  the  respondent  with  an  account 
of  the  moneys  which  were  so  deposited  with 
them,  and  of  their  application  thereof,  and  to 
pay  over  the  amount  hereof  to  the  respondent, 
or  his  agents,  in  order  that  the  same,  when  so 
received,  might  be  applied  according  to  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  treaties. 

The  bill  also  contained  charges  that 
the  appellants  admitted  that  Machado  had 
paid  over  to  them  pai't  of  the  funds  ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  funds  delivered  by 
Machado  belonged  to  the  respondent,  to 
be  distributed  by  him  pursuant  to  the 
treaties ;  that  Machado  in  November  1823, 
inserted  a  paragraph  in  a  public  news- 
paper called  Zre  Co^istitutionnelf  denviuR  as- 
sertions of  his  having  placed  the  randjB  at 
the  disposal  of  the  constitutional  Grovem- 
ment, and  stating  that  the  funds  belonged 
to  the  claimants  uuder  the  treaties. 

The  bill  further  charged  that  the  several 
boards  of  examination  and  liquidation,  and 
of  appes^,  were  then  still  subsisting,  and 


preventing  any  attachment  or  other  legal 
process ; 

That  Pereira  was  then  residing  in  the 
Netherlands  with  Mach<ido,  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  that  the  appel- 
lants had  never  disposed  of  any  part  of 
the  moneys  deposited  with  them,  except 
under  the  express  direction  of  Machado, 
and  had  always  acknowledged  themselves 
to  be  the  holders  of  the  moneys  merely  as 
the  trustees  and  agents  of  Ma>chado;  that 
in  the  month  of  January  1826,  they  de- 
livered an  account  to  Machado,  containing 
a  statement  of  the  payments  made  by 
them  on  account  of  ifachado  out  of  the 
moneys  so  deposited  with  them,  and  also 
an  account  of  all  the  monevs  so  deposited, 
making  a  balance  of  100,0^2.  in  favour  of 
Ma>chcMO,  which  balance  the  appellants 
then  had  in  their  hands  ; 

That  the  funds  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  wholly  wasted  and  lost,  unless  the 
same  should  be  immediately  ordered  to  be 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  in  trust  in 
the  cause ; 

That  the  moneys  wei*e  deposited  in  pur- 
suance of  a  fraudulent  concert,  between 
Machado  and  the  appellants,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  funds  from 
the  claimants,  who  might  ultimately  bo 
declared  entitled  thereto;  that  when  the 
moneys  were  deposited  with  them  they 
well  knew,  or  suspected,  that  the  same 
were  not  the  proper  moneys  of  Machado, 
but  that  they  were  actually  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  funds  so  received  by  2fa- 
chado,  by  virtue  of  the  Convention  of  SOth 
of  April  1822|  and  then  actually  belonged 
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to  tlie  Spanish  Groyemmenty  to  be  applied 
bj  that  Government  in  manner  therein- 
before mentioned ;  that  Machado  had  no 
ri^ht  or  authority  wbatsoeyer  to  deposit 
with  them  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
fnnds  ;  and  that  in  so  doing,  Machado  was 
committing  a  direct  breach  of  trust. 

The  bill  also  charged  that  Ma,chado  was 
without  tho  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  but 
intended  shortly  to  return  to  England, 
and  to  commence  legal  proceedines  against 
the  appelluits,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing from  them  the  moneys  deposited  with 
them,  and  thereupon  to  apply  the  same  to 
his  own  use ;  that  the  appellants  threatened 
and  intended  to  apply  the  moneys  to  their 
own  use ;  that  the  moneys  ought  forthwith 
to  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England  for 
safe  custody,  for  the  benefit  of  ail  parties 
who  should  be  declared  ultimately  to  be 
entitled  thereto,  or  otherwise  that  the 
same  ought  forthwith  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  respondents  or  his  acents;  and  that 
the  appellants  ought  in  the  meantime  to 
be  restrained  by  iojunction  from  disposing 
of  the  moneys,  otherwise  than  under  the 
^ULrection  of  the  Court. 

The  bill  finally  charged  that  Machado 
and  the  appellants  then  had  in  their  cus- 
tody, &c.,  accounts,  Ac,  which  they  refused 
to  produce. 

The  prayer  was  that  the  appellants  and 
Machado,  when  he  came  withm  the  juris- 
diction, might  answer  the  matters  of  the 
bill ;  and  that  an  account  might  be  taken 
of  all  the  money  which  had  been  deposited 
with  the  appellants  by  Machado,  Ao.,  and 
that  the  amount  thereof  might  be  ascer- 
tained, and  paid  over  by  the  appeilantR  to 
the  respondents,  or  his  agents,  or  other- 
wise that  the  appellants  mi^ht  be  ordered 
forthwith  to  pay  the  same  into  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  trust  in  the  cause;  and 
that  Machado  might  in  the  meantime  be 
restrained,  by  injunction,  from  commenc- 
ing or  prosecuting  any  action,  or  taking 
any  steps  against  the  appellants,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  repayment  of  the 
moneys  deposited  with  them;  that  the 
appellants  might  also  be  restrained  from 
X^aying  over  the  moneys  to  Machado,  or 
X^arting  with  the  same,  without  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Court ;  that  the  appellants 
might  set  forth  the  claims  (if  any)  which 
they  had  upon  the  moneys  deposited  with 
them,  or  upon  the  funds  received  by  3fa- 
chado,  by  virtue  of  the  convention  of  the 
30th  day  of  April  1822,  and  the  particulars 
thereof;  and  how  thejmake  out  the  same ; 
and  that  tho  said  claims  might  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Court. 

Pi-ocess  to  appear  to  and  answer  the  bill 
was  prayed  against  the  appellants  and 
MojclMdo  when  he  should  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

The  appellants  appeared  to  the  bill ;  and 


on  the  31st  day  of  January  1823,  filed 
a  demurrer,  and  for  cause  of  demurrer 
showed  that  the  respondent  had  not  by 
his  bill  made  such  a  case  as  entitled  him 
in  a  Court  of  Equity  to  any  relief  against 
the  appellants,  or  either  of  them  ;  and  for 
further  cause  of  demurrer  thev  showed 
that  the  respondents  had  not  made  Achilles 
de  Pereira  a  party  thereto,  nor  prayed  pro- 
cess against  him ;  neither  had  the  respon- 
dent made  parties  to  the  bill,  nor  prayed 
process  against  any  or  all  of  the  persons 
who,  according  to  the  'Statements  in  the 
bill,  had  or  were  entitled  to  claim  a  bene-^ 
ficial  interest  in  the  moneys  in  the  bill 
mentioned,  or  some  part  thereof. 

The  demurrer  came  on  to  be  argued  on 
the  22nd  of  March  1828  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  (a)  when  it  was  ordered  and  ad- 
judged that  the  demurrer  should  be  over- 
ruled, and  that  the  appellants  should  have 
a  month's  time  to  put  in  their  answer.(&) 

From  this  order  the  appeal  was  pre- 
sented. 

For  the  Appellants  :  Pept/s  (c)  and  Bus^ 
seU. 

For  the  Respondents :  The  Attorney 
General  (d)  and  Home, 

June  11  and  18, 1828.— For  the  AppeU 
lants :  It  has  never  been  held  that  a 
forei^  sovereign  can  sue  in  Courts  of 
Ec|uit^  in  England ;  and  according  to  the 
principles  of  such  Courts,  such  a  plaintiff 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sue  therein, 
inasmuch  as  by  no  possibility  can  process 
be  issued  with  effect,  or  e(]uity  done,  or 
a  decree  enforced  against  him.  The  pre- 
tended rights  on  which  the  plaintin  in 
this  bill  relies  are  rights  which  he  claims 
merely  by  virtue  or  his  prerogative  as 
King  of  opain;  and  it  is  not  according 
to  the  law  or  constitution  of  England  that 
an  English  Court  of  Equity  should  be 
made  instrumental  in  enforcing  in  Eng- 
land the  prerogative  of  a  foreign  sovereign. 
The  pretended  right  of  the  King  of  Spain 
to  the  moneys  sought  to  be  recovered  by 
the  bill  arises  out  of  a  treaty  with  France, 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  existing 
relations  between  each  of  those  countries 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  this  country. 
An  English  Court  of  Equity,  therefore, 
will  not  lend  its  aid  to  enforce  any  such 
pretended  right.  This  is  a  bill  in  equity 
according  to  the  statement  of  which  not 
one  of  the  parties  before  the  Court  has 
any  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of 
the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
suit,  and  no  decree  could  be  made  upon 

(a)  Lord  Lyndhnrst. 
(6)  4  Ru8S.  560. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cot- 
tenham). 

(d)  Sir  Charles  Wetherell. 
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it  which  w otild  do  complete  jnstdce.  The 
bill  does  not  bring  before  the  Ooort  all 
the  parties  interested  in  the  matters  of 
the  suit,  and  in  the  qnestions  raised  by 
the  statement  in  the  bill,  nor  any  persons 
who  represent  those  parties  or  their  in- 
terests. Achillea  de  Pereira  is  not  made  a 
party  to  the  snit,  thongh  the  bill  states 
that  the  moneys  of  which  the  plaintiff 
seeks  to  obtain  possession  were  paid  to  or 
deposited  with  these  appellants  in  the 
name  of  AchiUes  de  Fereira, 

In  the  conrse  of  the  argnment  the  Lo&d 
Chancellor  (a)  made  the  following  obser- 
vations : — 

That  a  King  is  entitled  to  sue  as  a 
King  caimot  be  disputed.  As  a  suitor 
he  submits  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  otherwise  it  might  be  an  ob- 
jection that  you  could  not  control  him. 
But  if  he  comes  here  as  a  suitor  he  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  jurisdiction.  Has  not 
the  sovereign  power  of  another  country 
the  common  privilege  of  mankind?  Do 
you  say  that  by  the  law  of  nations  he  is 
deprived  of  that  privilege  being  the  King 
of  Spain?  As  to  the  doctrine  in  Barclay 
V.  Bu88eU^(b)  are  there  not  some  opinions 
Renounced  in  some  of  the  cases  by  Lord 
jSldon  on  the  dictum  of  Lord  BoBshfn  in 
the  judgment  given  in  that  case  P  (c) 

It  has  been  asserted  that  no  case  has 
occurred  in  which  a  Sovereign  was  x)er- 
mitted  to  sue  in  the  municipal  courts  of 
England.  Can  no  case  be  found  in  which 
the  King  of  Spain  has  sued  at  law  P  What 
is  that  case  in  BoUe'i  (d)  Beports  where  he 
was  directed  to  bring  an  action  of  trover, 
and  he  did  soP  In  another  case  there 
was  a  bill  filed  by  the  ambassador  of  the 
Kmg  of  Bpain^  but  the  bill  was  dismissed 
on  the  ground  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
filed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  Suppose  the 
King  of  Spam  were  to  send  jewels  to  be 
set  to  Messrs.  BundeU  and  Bridge,  and  the 
jewellers  were  not  to  deliver  them  up  to 
the  King,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
courts  01  the  country  could  not  interfere  P 
That  the  King  of  Spadn  could  not  recover 
the  jewels  P  Do  you  think  there  would  be 
no  redress  in  a  case  of  that  kind  P 

The  action  was  not  by  the  Ambassador. 
How  can  an  Ambassador  bnng  an  action 
at  law  P  The  party  was  never  in  possession 
of  the  property,  if  you  look  at  the  reports 
in  BoUe'a,  BuUirode,  and  EoUe's  Abridg- 
ment, you  will  see  in  some  places  it  is 


(fl)  Lord  LyndhuTBt. 

(6)  3  Ves.  481. 

(c)  Doldery.LordHuntingfieldyliye8,29S. 

Id)  Tit.  Court  of  Admindtie,  B.  3  ;  The 
Spanish  Awbataador  against  John  Buntish  and 
John  Points,  2  Bulst.  822;  Rollers  Beports, 
138  ;  Hob.  78,  1136  ;  Moore,  850. 


indded  The  Kinq  of  Spadn  v.  Poundes. 
How  could  an  ambassador  bring  an  action 
of  trover,  the  property  never  having  been 
in  his  hands  P(a) 

Has  the  record  been  examined  in  the 
case  cited  from  BoUe,  to  see  whether  the 
ambassador  was  the  plaintiff  on  the  re- 
cord P  It  was  brougnt  by  his  direction, 
very  likely,  but  how  could  an  Ambassador 
bring  an  action  for  property  belonging  to 
the  King  P  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
I  wish  to  point  your  attention  to  that  case 
in  Hohartfih)  in  which  the  bill  was  dis- 
missed on  the  ground  that  the  bill  should 
have  been  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and 
not  in  the  name  of  the  Ambassador,  as  the 
ambassador  was  the  agent  to  the  King  for 
political,  but  not  for  private,  purposes. 
Have  you  observed  what  Lord  Kenyan 
says  in  Ogden  v.  FoUioU  ?{c)  These  are  his 
words : — 

"  If  we  were  to  consider  the  acts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Kew  York  as  binding,  as  has  been  con- 
tended, I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  all  the 
property  of  those  persons  which  was  said  to  be 
conliscated  did  not  pass  to  the  execntive  power 
of  that  State,  to  whom  it  was  said  to  be  for- 
feited, and  why  an  action  might  not  have  been 
brought  in  the  name  of  such  executive  power, 
to  enforce  the  pa3rment  of  this  bond." 

There  was  a  case  from  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  (cQ  in  which  certain  persons  filed  a 
bill  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  Canton 
of  Berne;  the  only  objection  made  was 
that  it  was  a  bill  not  filed  by  an  established 
Grovemment  recognised  by  this  country. 

As  to  the  objection  that  in  the  case  of  a 
Sovereign  justice  cannot  be  done,  if  he 
appear  as  plaintiff  you  can  do  com- 
plete justice — ^you  can  impose  any  terms 
you  think  proper ;  you  have  him  in  your 
power ;  you  may  file  a  cross  bill,  and  then 
you  have  him  completely  under  your 
control  and  jurisdiction.  In  the  case  of 
the  ColovMan  Oovemment  v.  Rothschild, (e) 
the  objection  was  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
designation  of  the  Executive.  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls 
had  expressed  himself  so  strongly ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear,  from  the  observations  of  the 
judge,  that  if  there  had  been  a  proper 
designation  of  the  executive,  they  would 
have  had  a  right  to  suo.    In  the  case  of 


(a)  That  an  ambassador  cannot  sne  on  be- 
half of  his  Sovereign  appears  from  Don  Diego 
de  Acuna  v.  Bingleg,  Hob.  1136  ;  Schneider  v. 
Lizardi,  9  Beav.  461  $  Penedo  v.  Johnson,  22 
W.R.  103. 

(6)  8ee  above. 

(c)  3  T.E.  731. 

(d)  City  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,  9 
Ves.  347  ;  Doider  v.  HuntingfUld,  11  Ves.  283. 

(e)  1  Sim.  94.    See  Appendix. 
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JkHd&r  Y.  Lord  Himtifngfield^ic^  tbe  Lord 
Ghanoellor,  speaking  of  Maryland,  says — 

**  tbat  State  was  only  a  corporation  under  the 
Great  Seal,  diBAolved  by  means  which  a  court  of 
jostice  was  obliged  to  consider  rebellions,  and 
then  the  transfer  of  the  title  from  Maryland  to 
any  other  State  was  a  question  a  court  of  justice 
could  look  at  as  a  question  of  law  only  in  one 
way,  and  the  principle  was  that  the  Court  could 
not  admit  that  the  title  passed  to  the  independent 
States  of  America  by  an  act  whicli  we  are  obliged 
to  call  rebellion.** 

He  goes  on  to  say  with  respect  to  that 
ease  before  Lord  Longbborongb  (b)  :— 

<*  The  question  of  merits  is  not  decided  by  the 
Maryland  case,  which  does  not  touch  such  a 
case  as  this,  a  foreign  independent  State.'* 

Tbe  inconvenience  in  many  of  tbe  cases 
bas  arisen  ont  of  tbe  sbape  of  tbe  record, 
bnt  tbe  Lord  Chancellor  admits  most 
distinctly  in  tbat  case  tbat  an  action  can 
be  brongbt  or  a  bill  filed  in  tbe  name  of 
an  independent  power,  or  tbe  execntive 
power  01  an  independent  State. 

Jnne  18, 1828. — Lord  Bedesdale  :  Tbis 
is  one  of  tbe  clearest  cases  tbat  can  possibly 
be  stated.  I  conceive  tbat  tbere  can  be 
no  doubt  tbat  a  Sovereign  may  sue.  If  be 
cannot,  tbere  is  a  right  witbouc  a  remedv  ; 
for  it  is  only  by  a  suit  in  Court  tbat  the 
respondent  can  obtain  tbis  money ;  be 
sues  as  every  Sovereign  must  sue,  gene- 
rally speaking,  eitber  on  bis  own  bebalf, 
or  on  bebalf  of  bis  subjects.  If  tbe  courts 
of  justice  were  to  refuse  to  receive  bis 
suit,  I  apprebend  tbat  it  migbt  be  a  lust 
cause  of^war.  All  transactions  on  bebalf 
of  nations  must  be  transactions  witb  tbe 
Sovereign  power  of  tbose  nations ;  it  cannot 
be  transacted  otberwise  ;  and  wbat  is  tbe 
subject  of  tbe  present  suit?  If  any 
person  bad  a  rigbt  to  object  to  tbe  autbo- 
rity  of  Machado  in  receiving  tbis  money, 
it  was  tbe  Grovemment  of  France.  Tbe 
(Government  did  not  object  to  it ;  they 
paid  tbe  money  to  Machado,  and  be  is  put 
in  possession  of  tbe  fund.  Machado  re- 
ceives it  as  tbe  agent  of  tbe  King  of 
Spain ;  it  was  in  tbat  character  alone  tbat 
be  received  it.  Tbe  only  persons  wbo  bad 
a  rigbt  to  dispute  tbe  authority  of 
Machado  to  receive  it,  was  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  France,  and  tbe  Qovemment  of 
France  did  not  dispute  it.  Machado, 
having  received  tbe  money,  deposits  it  in 
^e  bands  of  Messrs.  HuUett  and  Brothers ; 
and  tbe  single  pretence  on  wbich  tbere 
can  be  tbe  sbgbtest  objection  in  tbis  case, 
is  tbat  be  deposited  it  in  tbe  name  of 
AchiUes  de  Pereira,  Tbis  man  it  is  stated 
was  a  person  wbose  name  was  made  use  of 
by  Machado  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 

(a)  11  Ves.  283. 

(6)  Penn  v.  Lord  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  444. 


it  is  so  admitted  by  tbe  appellants  m  tbis 
case.  It  is  stated  tbat  tbe  defendants 
bave  rendered  all  tbe  accounts  to  M(tchado, 
and  never  pretended  tbat  tbis  man  had 
any  interest  in  tbe  fund  in  their  subse* 
quent  transactions  witb  Ma4:hado.  Tbe 
bill  states,  tberefore,  tbat  tbis  is  a  mere 
pretence  on  tbeir  part,  and  tbat  in  trutb 
tbey  bave  acknowledged  MacJutdo  to  be 
tbe  person  to  wbom  tbey  are  to  be  ac- 
countable. Wbo  is  Machado  on  tbe 
statement  of  tbese  proceedings,  but  tbe 
agent  of  tbe  King  of  Spain,  in  bis  Sove- 
reign capacity?  It  is  in  bis  Sovereign 
capacity  tbat  be  appoints  Machado  as  bis 
agent,  and  Machado  is  responsible  to  tbe 
King  of  Spain.  Having  reoeived  tbe 
monev  in  tnis  character,  wbat  bave  tbe 
appellants  to  do  witb  all  tbese  treaties  ? 
Notbing,  as  I  apprebend.  Tbey  bave 
tbis  monev  in  tbeir  bands,  as  tbe  deposi- 
tories of  ma/ihado,  tbe  agent  of  tbe  King 
of  Spain ;  tbat  is  tbe  trutb  of  tbe  case  as 
appears  on  tbe  record. 

Under  tbese  circumstances,  tberefore, 
tbe  appellants  ought  to  answer  tbis  bill, 
and  to  say  wbat  is  tbe  money  tbey  bave 
in  tbeir  bands,  and  to  pay  tbat  money  as 
tbe  Court  shall  tbink  fit  to  direct.  If 
tbere  existed  sucb  claimants  as  are  stated, 
and  wbo  migbt  perbaps,  some  of  tbem,  be 
sufferers  if  tbe  monev  was  disposed  of, 
witbout  tbe  control  of  tbe  Court,  tbe  bill 
only  prays  tbat  the  money  sbould  be  paid 
into  Court ;  and  if  tbere  are  any  persons 
wbo  bave  claims,  tbe  money  being  tbere, 
tbey  may  exbibit  any  suit  tbey  tbink  fit> 
for  tbat  purpose;  but  tbat  is  no  reason 
wbatever  why  tbe  defendants  sbould  not 
answer  tbis  bill,  admitting  wbat  money  is 
in  tbeir  bands,  and  to  pav  tbat  money 
into  Court  I  conceive,  tberefore,  tbat 
tbis  demurrer  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
Sucb  bas  been  tbe  decision  of  tbe  Court 
below,  and  I  am  disposed  to  move  your 
Lordships  to  afBj'm  tbat  decision,  for  I 
cannot  find  any  ground,  wbatever,  on 
wbicb  it  can  be  resisted. 

As  to  tbe  proposition  tbat  a  Sovereign 
Prince  cannot  sue,  it  would  be  against  all 
ideas  of  justice. (a)  In  wbat  manner  is 
this  money  to  be  ffot  out  of  tbe  bands  of 
tbe  defendants,  if  a  Sovereign  Power 
cannot  sue  for  it.  He  is  bound  witb  a 
trust  for  bis  own  subjects  wben  be  bas 

(a)  See  Byl,  Placit.  143, 169  ;  Selden's  Table 
Talk  *•  Law,**  8 ;  Barclay  v.  Russell,  3  Ves. 
423 ;  The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  1  Sim. 
N.8.  801  ;  Glyn  v.  Soares,  1  Y.  &  Col.  (Exch.) 
644 ;  King  of  Spain  v.  Hullett  and  Widder, 

1  CI.  &  F.  348  ;  Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Day, 
3  D.G.F.  &  J.  217  ;  United  States  v,  Prioleau, 

2  H.  &  M.  559  ;  United  States  v.  Wagner, 
L.B.  2  Cb.  582 ;  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  y. 
Erlanger,  1  Ch.  D.  171. 
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obtoiiied  the  money ;  but  with  the  execn- 
tkm  of  that  tmst  you  have  no  more  to  do 
than  ^ou  would  hare  in  many  proceedings 
in  this  Goontry ;  as  where  tiommisaioners 
aro  appointed  for  the  pnrpoee  of  a^usting 
daims  between  different  Gtoyemments, 
with  respect  to  which  yon  would  not 
interfere  in  courts  of  justice  because 
the  Sovereign  power  of  the  country  must 
have  a  power  to  appoint  proper  boards 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  stated  that  snoh  a 
hoard  is  appointed,  and  that  board  is  in 
Spain,  and  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Court  I  cannot,  therefore, 
find  any  ground  on  which  these  parties 
oan  refuse  to  answer  this  bill ;  certainly, 
in  honesty,  they  cannot  refnse ;  they  do 
not  pretend,  they  cannot  pretend,  that  the 
money  is  is  their  own.  By  answering  the 
bill,  and  submitting  to  pay  the  money 
into  Court,  they  would  be  free  from  all 
f\irther  responsibility,  and  then  it  would 
remain  to  oe  disposed  of  as  might  be 
juBL(a) 

If  there  were  such  persons  as  is  suggested 
having  claims  on  this  sum  of  money,  and 
they  had  a  right  to  institute  a  suit  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  their  business  to  insti- 
tute that  suit;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
should  doubt  extremely  whether  the  Court 
of  Chancery  jcould  entertain  such  a  suit 
under  the  circumstances,  any  further  than 
to  order  the  transfer  of  these  funds  to  the 
boards  which  the  bill  states  are  constituted 
by  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  j^rpose  of 
liquidating  the  claims  of  his  subiects  with 
respect  to  that  fund.  What  has  been  done 
in  this  coxmtry,  where  boards  of  a  similar 
description  have  been  instituted  ?(b)  The 
sovereigpi  power  of  every  state  must  be 
entrusted  with  such  an  authority,  and  there 
cannot  be  any  transaction  between  nation 
and  nation  carried  on  if  this  demurrer 
should  de  allowed.  It  is  a  transaction  of 
such  a  description  that  the  right  necessarily 
accrues  to  the  Sovereign  power  in  Spain. 
That  the  Spanish  Sovereign  is  a  trustee  for 
his  own  subjects  may  be  true;  but  the 
Court  of  Chancery  cannot  enforce  properly 
that  trust.    The  hand  entitled  to  receive 


(a)  **  Lord  Bbdesdalb  :  When  the  King  of 
Scotland  was  Earl  of  Huntingdon  could  he  not 
maintain  his  action  here  against  his  steward  for 
the  rents  of  the  earldom  ? — I  am  an  ezecator  of 
the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.  Can  I  not  maintain 
an  action  here  in  her  name  for  what  is  due  to 
her  ?  "    Beport  in  1  Dow.  &  Clark,  174. 

(6)  See  below,  p.  763  ;  Buston^ee  v.  Beg,  1 
Q.B.D.  487,  2  Q.B.D.  69 ;  Bumand  v.  Bodo* 
conachi,  7  App.  Cas.  838. 


the  fund,  according  to  what  maj  be  deemed 
the  law  of  nations,  is  the  Kin^  of  Spain, 
or  the  person  whom  he  appomts  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly,  the  French  Govern- 
ment allowed  Machado^  as  the  agent  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  to  receive  the  money;  and 
the  French  Gk>vemment  were  the  only 
persons  who  had  any  right  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  MaehaJo  to  receive  it.  Ma* 
chado  did  receive  it,  under  the  authority 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  money  is 
now  in  the  nands  of  these  persons,  under 
the  authority  of  Maehado,  On  these  grounds 
I  submit  tikiat  this  demurrer  ought  to  be 
over-ruled. 

An  objection  was  made  thai  Pereira  was 
not  a  party.  There  is  a  statement  in  the 
bill  sufficient  to  show  that  he  has  no  inter- 
est in  this  money,  and  the  circumstances 
which  are  stated  must  be  considered  as 
admitted  by  the  appellants  in  their  demur- 
rer. They  admit,  therefore,  that  so  far  from 
this  man  having  any  interest  in  the  fund 
the  defendants  have  constantly  rendered 
their  accounts,  not  to  him,  but  to  Maehado ; 
that  is  the  statement  in  this  bill,  therefore 
they  have  themselves,  by  admitting  that 
statement  in  the  bill,  admitted  that  this 
man  has  no  interest.  On  these  grounds  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  decision  of  the 
Cfourt  below  is  right,  and  therefore  I  move 
that  the  judgment  pronounced  hj  the  Court 
below  be  affirmed.  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
consider  my  opinion  as  of  considerable 
force  on  this  subject,  but  it  certainly  is  a 
subject,  on  which,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
professional  life,  I  bestowed  a  good  dea.  of 
pains  and  attention,  (a) 

The  LoBD  Chancellob  :  I  see  no  reason 
to  alter  my  opinion,  the  grounds  of  which 
I  have  stated  in  the  course  of  the  argu- 
ment.(&) 

Judgment  affirmed,  without  costs.(e) 


Matbrials  mjldb  U8B  OP. — The  report  is 
taken  from  2  Bligh,  N.S.  81.  The  other  reports 
of  the  case  have  also  been  examined. 


(a)  See  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  v.  Eaet  India 
Co,,  ]  Yes.  881. 

(jti)  As  to  farther  proceedings  in  this  suit,  see 
The  King  of  Spain  v.  HuiUtt,  7  Bligh,  N.S. 
859;  1  a.&F.  888. 

(c)  In  the  report  in  Dow.  and  Clark,  p.  177,  is 
the  following  passage: — 

«  Sir  Charles  WethereU :  Ought  not  the  King 
of  Spain  to  have  costs  ? 

Lord  Lyndhurst  (Chancellor)  :  We  will  not 
disparage  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  Spain  by 
giving  him  costs."  See  Emperor  of  Austria  v. 
Day,  2  Giff.,  p.  682. 
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BASHAM  against  LUMLEY. 


Tbul  of  Action  against  Colonial  Governor  for  Trespass  on 
January  8,  1829,  before  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  and  a  Common 
Jury.  Rulinq  as  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Powers  of  the  Governor 
of  a  Crown  Colony.    (Reported  in  3  C.  &  P.  489.) 

The  plaintiff  ferred  as  one  of  the  ohorchwafdens  of  a  parish  in  the  British  Colony  of  Bermuda 
of  which  the  defendant  was  Governor.  Having  refused  to  deliver  up  his  accounts  and  to  pay  oyer 
m  balance  of  mone^  to  his  successor  in  office,  ue  plaintiff  was  orderad  bj  the  defendant  to  appear 
forthwith  before  him.  The  plaintiff  refused,  and  was  committed  to  prison  under  a  warrant  issued 
by  the  defendant. 

In  an  action  for  trespass  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  defendant  the  latter  pleaded  that  he  was 
Ordinary  as  well  as  Governor.    Verdict  for  plaintiff — damages,  1,000/. 

1.  Authority  of  Governor  of  Bermuda  as  Ordinary. 

Ruled  by  Lord  Tenterden,  h.CJ., 
Sembte,  that  the  general  authority  of  Governor  of  Bermuda  ^included  authority  to  act  as 
Ordinary. 

2.  Procedure  and  Process, 

That,  assuming  the  defendant  to  have  the  authority  of  Ordinary,  he  ought  to  have  proceeded 
by  regular  citation,  and  that  in  any  case  he  had  no  power  to  commit  the  plaintiff  to 
prison,  but  could  only  excommunicate. 


Trespass.  The  first  count  of  the  declara- 
tion was  for  fialse  imprisonment,  and  the 
second  for  an  assanlt. 

Pleas,  first,  general  issne.  The  pleas 
from  the  second  to  the  seventh,  stated  in 
tmbstanoe  that  the  Bermnda  Islands  were 
one  of  his  Majesi^'s  Colonies,  and  that  the 
laws  of  England,  m  force  in  England  in  the 
j^ear  1612,  were  in  force  in  those  islands, 
BO  for  as  the  same  were  applicable  ;  that 
the  defendant  was  Governor  and  Ordinary, 
having  aniliority  in  all  matters  ecclesiasti- 
cal there;  that  the  plaintiff*  had  served 
the  office  of  churchwarden,  and  having 
refdsed  to  give  np  his  acconnts  he  was 
cited  before  the  defendant  as  ordinary, 
and  that  still  refusing  to  deliver  np  his 
acconnts  Uie  defendant  committed  him,  as 
he  lavrMly  might.  Eighth  and  ninth, 
that  the  defendant  had  committed  the 
trespasses  jointly  with  Alexander  Needham, 
and  that  the  plaintifE  had  recovered 
against  him  for  the  very  same  trespasses. 

Beplication  to  the  pleas,  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh,  de  vnjwria;  to  the  eight 
and  ninth,  that  the  plaintiff  only  recovered 
against  NeedlMm  for  part  of  the  trespass. 

o    65360. 


Bejoinder,  that  the  plaintiff  recovered 
for  the  very  same  trespasses,  (a) 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  and  a 
person  named  Till  had  been  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  St.  George  in  the  Bermnda 
Islands,  from  Easter  1820  to  Easter  1821, 
and  that  Sir  WiUiam  Lu/nUey  was  the 
Grovemor  of  that  Colony. 

It  also  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  and 
the  other  charchwarden  had,  in  the  month 
of  Jane  1821,  refused  to  deliver  np  their 
acoonnte  and  pay  over  their  balances  to 
their  successors  in  office,  alleging  that 
they  had  been  allowed  a  period  of  sixty 
days  for  that  purfK)Be  by  the  vestry  of  the 
parish ;  however,  it  was  asserted  that  that 
vestry  was  illegally  constituted. 

It  also  appeared  that,  on  the  17th  of  July 
1821,  Sir  WiUiam  LumUy  went  to  the 
vestry  and  gave  a  summons  to  a  consteble, 
whereby  he  was  ordered  to  stmimon  the 

Elaintiff  and  TUl "  to  appear  forthwith," 
efore  the  defendant,  who  was  there  steted 
to  be  Governor,  Commander-in-chief,  and 

(a)  The  pleadings  are  set  out  in  9  C.  ft  P. 
489n. 
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Ordinary,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  refosed  to 
obey  this  summonB,  and  that  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  WiUiam  Lumley  the  constable 
bronght  him  by  force;  and  that,  on  the 

Slain  tiff  and  Till  both  again  refasing  to 
eliver  np  their  acconnts,  they  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  defendant  under  a 
warrant  by  which  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
was  directed  to  keep  them  without  bail  or 
mainprize  till  they  phould  deliver  up  their 
accounts. 

It  was  proTod  that  under  this  warrant 
the  plaintiff  was  kept  in  prison  fourteen 
days,  aild  then  discharged. 

iTpon  these  facts  it  was  contended,  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  that  admitting 
that  the  defendant  had  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  Ordinary,  still  he  bad  no 
authority  to  imprison,  and  that,  as 
Ordinary,  he  conla  only  act  according  to 
the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  enforce 
his  orders  by  excommunication. 

Tindal,{a)  S.G.,  for  the  defendant:  Even 
admitting  that  the  defendant  was  not 
acting  within  the  letter  of  his  authority,  it 
will  be  most  important  for  me  to  show 
that  he  honestly  believed  he  had  a  right 
to  do  as  he  did.  I  take  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  to  stand  thus :  If  there  be  a 
certain  island  where  there  are  no  inhabi* 
tants,  and  where  the  possession  is  entirely 
vacant,  and  English  subjects  go  and  colo- 
nise there,  they  carry  with  them  such  of 
the  then  existing  English  laws  as  are 
applicable  to  their  situation.  (5)  Without 
some  rule  of  that  sort,  there  would  be  an 
entire  disunion  in  the  society  of  every 
new  colony ;  and  it  therefore  follows  that, 
if  no  other  law  is  declared  for  the  par- 
ticular colony,  the  law  of  the  mother 
country  prevails.  With  respect  to  the 
Bermuda  Islands,  (c)  they  were  colonised 
in  the  year  1612,  and  being  between  200 
and  300  leagues  distant  from  the  main 
land  of  America,  they  were  at  that  time 
uninhabited  by  Indians.  The  settlers  at 
that  time  must,  therefore,  have  carried 
with  them  not  only  the  English  common 
law,  but  there  must  also  be  tne  ecclesiasti- 
cal power  of  an  Ordinary,  for  there  are 
churches  in  the  Bermuda  l8lands,(d)  and 
there  is  a  rate  for  the  repair  of  them,  and 
it  is  quite  clear  that  some  one  must  have 
authority  to  preserve  order  in  them.  Now 
these  things  being  regulated  only  by  the 
ecclesiastic  law,  it  must  be  taken  that 
the  settlers  carried  with  them  a  certain 


(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

(6)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1058. 

(c)  See  Kennedy  v.  Trott,  6  M.  P.C.  449. 

((2)  See  ex  parte  Jenkins,  L.11.  3  P.C.  258. 


portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  law(a) ;  and  I 
therefore  contend  that  the  power  of  ad- 
ministering it  resides  in  the  Governor  as 
the  representative  of  his  Majesty,  who  is 
the  supreme  head  of  the  English  Church ; 
and  if  the  Gk)vemor  is  Ordinary  he  has 
a  right  to  compel  the  churchwardens  to 
account.  Indeed,  independently  of  this 
necessity  for  some  person  to  have  the 
power  of  the  Ordinary,  I  shall  show  that 
in  one  of  the  local  Acts  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  Colony  the  Governor  is  called 
Ordinary ;  that  in  another  the  fees  of  his 
secretary  for  citations  are  fixed;  and  I 
also  shall  show  that  he  grants  probates^ 
administrations,  and  marriage  licences, 
and  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1689  there 
were  causes  in  which  the  grant  of  letters 
of  administration  was  contested  which 
were  decided  by  the  Governor. 

It  was  proved  that  the  Grovemor  granted 
probates,  letters  of  administration,  and 
marriage  licences ;  and  it  was  also  shown 
that,  from  the  year  1689  to  1705,  several 
cases  of  disputed  administration  were  de* 
termined  by  him.  To  show  that  the 
(Governor  had  no  power  as  Ordinary  the 
plaintiff^s  counsel  put  in  the  Governor's 
commission  as  evi&nce  in  reply.  By  this 
Sir  William  Lumley  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor, but  there  was  no  express  grant  of  any 
ecclesiastical  authority,  except  a  power  of 
collating  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

Lord  T£HT^D£K,  C.J.  :  How  does  he 
gat  his  power  in  testamentary  cases  P 

ScarleU :  By  an  Act  of  the  local  Legis- 
lature passed  in  the  year  1787. 

Lord  Tenterden,  C.J. :  But  the  Gover- 
nors acted  before. 

Scarlett:  Perhaps  the  commissions  of 
former  Governors  might  give  greater 
power. 

The  local  Act  passed  in  the  year  1787 
was  read.  It  was  an  Act  to  regulate  the 
Governor's  power  to  grant  admmistration 
of  the  effects  of  intestates.(&) 

Tindal,  S.G. :  I  submit,  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  British  Colony  is  ordinary  virtute 
officii,(c)  and  it  needs  no  more  to  be  in- 
serted in  his  commission  than  his  power  of 


(a)  In  re  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal,  8  Moore 
P.C.  N.S.  115,  152. 

(6)  "  An  Act  for  the  better  settlin|p  of  Intestate 
Estates."  Darrell*8  Bermuda  Laws,  55 ;  Gray's 
Bermuda  Acts,  1,  28. 

(c)  "  It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed  that 
for  more  than  a  centuiy  the  Crown  possessed 
the  power  of  collating  to  all  the  vacant  benefices 
in  the  Bermudas  by  direct  nomination  a  power 
which  it  exercised  by  delegation  to  successive 
Governors,  who  were  usually  described  as 
Ordinaries  in  their  patents,  and  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  exercised  the  powers  of  that  ecclesias- 
tical officer."  Lord  Chelmsford  in  ex  parte 
Jenkins,  L.B.  2  P.C.  267. 
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adminifitering  the  common  law.  With 
respect  to  the  collation  to  benefices,  as 
that  is  a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Gro¥m,  it  was  considered  necessary  that 
that  should  be  inserted  in  the  com- 
mission. 

ScarleU,  in  reply :  I  deny  that  the  Gro- 
yemor  is  tfwo  fado  the  ordinary  in  this 
Colony ;  and  if,  in  former  times,  he  acted  in 
testamentary  canses,  that  proves  nothing, 
becanse  former  Governors  might  have 
had  the  power  given  them  by  the  com- 
missions under  which  they  acted,  or  by 
the  written  instmctions  given  to  Grovemors 
when  they  go  out,  which  written  instmc- 
tions are  always  given  in  aid  of  the  com- 
mission, and  if  any  person  is  author  ined 
to  act  bvwriten  instructions  he  cannot 
go  beyond  such  instructions. 

Lord  Tentekden,  C.J. :  The  only  justifi- 
cation upon  which  any  evidence  nas  been 
offered  in  substance  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  defendant  did  the  acts  complained  of 
in  his  character  of  Ordinary  of  these 
islands,  and  that  he  therefore  is  justified. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  at  the 
bar  whether  the  defendant  is  ordinary  or 
not.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
necessary  that  I  should  give  a  decided 
opinion  upon  that  point,  but  I  should 
rather  think  that  the  Governor  of  this 
Colony  is  possessed  of  that  authority,  (a) 
His  commission  gives  him  authority  as 
Grovemor;  one  Act  of  the  Legislature  there 
regulates  his  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
intestacies,  and  another  prescribes  the 
fees  to  be  taken  in  certam  cases,  which 
are  applicable  to  the  duty  of  the  Ordinary ; 

(a)  See  preamble  to  Act  No.  268,  1867, 
Or&j's  Bermada  Acts,  1,  632  ;  Stokers  Consti- 
tuUons  of  the  British  Colonies,  185. 


these  Acts,  therefore,  evidently  treat  him 
as  having  the  jurisdiction  of  Ordinary,(a) 
and  unless  he  had  some  authority,  all 
probates  and  all  marriage  licences  that 
he  has  ever  granted  are  totally  void ;  and 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  commis- 
sion that  particularly  relates  to  the  power 
of  ordinaxy,  yet  I  think  that  his  general 
authority  as  uovemor  embraces  it.(6) 

However,  I  do  not  decide  the  point,  and 
I  think  it  better  that  I  should  abstain  from 
doing  so ;  but  even  supposing  that  this  de- 
fendant had  this  authority,  he  must  exer- 
cise it  in  a  legal  manner ;  and  if  he  has  not 
done  so,  his  justification  fails.  Now  here 
it  appears  that  the  defendant  ordered  the 
plaintiff  to  be  brought  before  him ;  and  be- 
cause he  refused  to  deliver  up  the  books, 
the  defendant  committed  him  to  prison. 
These  acts  the  law  will  not  justify ,  because « 
although  the  defendant  might  be  an 
ecclesiastical  judge,  still  to  be  justified  in 
his  acts,  he  must  proceed  by  a  regular 
citation,  and  even  then  an  ecclesiastical 
judge  cannot  commit,  he  can  only  excom- 
municate.(&)  The  plaintiff  is  therefore 
entitled  to  a  verdict. 

Yerdict  for  plaintiff :— Damages,  1,000Z. 


Matbbials   MADia    UBIS 
taken  from  S  C.  &  P.  489. 


OF.— The  report  is 


(a)  See  ex  parte  Jenkins,  L.B.  2  P.O.  258. 

(6)  A.S  to  the  powers  of  a  Govemer  of  a 
Colony,  Fabrigaa  v.  Mostyn,  20  St.  Tr.  81; 
Wall  V.  Macnamara,  28  St.  Tr.  51  ;  Cameron 
y.  Kyte,  3  Knapp,  382;  Hill  v.  Bigge,  8 
M.P.C.  465;  Glynn  v.  Houston,  2  M.  &  G. 
837  ;  PhiUipe  v.  Eyre,  L.R.  4  Q.B.  225 ;  6  Q,B. 
1 ;  Muegrave  v.  Pidido,  5  App.  Cas.  102 ;  and 
Appendix  D. 
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ALCOCK  against  COOKE  and  ANOTHER 


Judgment  of  Cotjbt  of  Common  Pleas  on  Februaey  27,  1829,  as  to 
THE  Rights  of  the  Sovereign  as  Duke  of  Lancaster.  (Re- 
ported in  5  Bing,  340,  and  2  M.  &  P.  625.) 

By  a  lease  granted  bj  James  1  to  J.  L.  the  profits  and  commodities,  &c.  and  wreek  of  the  sea, 
in  the  honoar  of  Bolii^broke,  parcel  of  the  Duch  j  of  Lancaster,  were  let  to  J.  L.  for  the  term  of 
thirty-one  years.    The  lease  was  enrolled.    The  manor  of  Oreetham  was  within  that  honour. 

Before  the  term  had  expired,  Charles  1  granted  to  C.  H.  and  others  the  manor  of  Greetham, 
with  all  its  rights,  members,  appurtenances,  &c.  The  grant  did  not  specify  wreck,  or  recite  the 
lease  to  J.  L. 

Action  of  trover  fbr  a  bowsprit,  alleged  wreck  in  the  manor  of  Greetham. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  under  the  grant  to  C.  H.  and  others.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

1.  The  Crown  and  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, — Jura  Regalia. 

Held  on  motion  for  new  trial  by  Best,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas, 

There  is  no  distinction  between  the  privileges  of  the  King  as  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his 
prerogatives  as  King  of  England,  and  the  King  has  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  with 
respect  to  the  property  of  the  Duchy,  as  he  has  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the  Crown. 

2.  King  deceived  as  to  his  Grant, 

That  the  lease  to  J.  L.  being  a  lease  enrolled  for  a  term  of  years  unexpired  at  the  time  of  the 
grant  to  C.  H.  and  others,  and  not  being  recited  therein,  the  grant  was  void  ; 

That  the  King  is  deceived  in  his  grant  when  he  purports  to  give  what  he  cannot  give  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  grant,  as  where  he  purports  to  grant  in  possession  land  of  which  he  has 
only  the  reversion ;  but  if  a  lease  of  land  is  recited  in  a  grant,  and  the  grant  purports  to 
convey  the  land  in  possession,  the  grant  is  good,  as  the  recital  shows  that  the  grant  was 
intended  only  to  take  effect  in  reversion. 

8.  Prescription, — Inconsistent  Evidence, 

That  there  being  evidence  that  the  right  to  wreck  was  in  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1, 
a  prescriptive  right  to  wreck  could  not  be  supported. 


Trover  for  a  bowsprit.  At  the  trial 
before  Beet,  C.  J.,  Lincoln  Summer  Assizes, 
tbe  plaintiff  claimed  the  bowsprit  under  a 
right  to  take  wreck  in  the  parish  of  Sutton, 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  adduced  the  following 
eyidence  in  support  of  his  title  :— 

First.  An  extract  from  Domesday 
Book, (a)  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
show  that  Sutton  was  part  of  the  manor 
of  Grendham  or  Greetham. 

Secondly.  A  grant  by  Charles  1  (7th  May 
1631)  under  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  seal, 
to  Charles  Harhord,  Uhrietian  Favell,  and 
Thomas  Toung,  and  their  heirs  (under 
whom  the  plaintiff  claimed),  of  (among 

(a)  Domesday  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire 
by  Bawdwen,  2, 478. 


other  manors,  lordships,  castles,  hundreds, 
&c.)  the  manor  of  Greetham,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  with  all  its  rights,  members, 
and  appurtenances,  the  reeveship  of  Greet- 
ham, and  the  bailiwick  of  (Ireetham,  and 
all  lands,  tenements,  rents,  and  heredita- 
ments whatsoever  in  Greetham  and  various 
other  places  (but  not  mentioning  Sutton), 
or  in  any  or  either  of  them,  or  elsewhere 
in  the  said  county  of  Lincoln,  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  the  lordship  or 
manor  of  Greetham  aforesaid,  to  the  said 
lordship  or  manor,  reeveship  or  bailiwick 
of  Greetham,  in  an3^wise  belonging  or  ap- 
pertaining, or  as  member,  part,  or  parcel 
of  them  or  any  of  them  bemg  heretofore 
had,  known,  accepted,  occupied,  used,  or 
reputed,    with   oHl    their    appurtenances 
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(which  said  lordship  or  manor  of  Greet- 
faam,  and  other  the  premises  before 
granted,  were,  by  a  pa^ioular  thereof, 
mentioned  to  be  altogether  parcel  of  the 
ancient  lands  and  possessions  of  the  Dachy 
of  Lancaster,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln), 
and  all  and  singular  granges,  farms,  &c., 
and  all  rents,  reyenues,  and  serrices, 
rents-charge,  rents-seek,  &c.,  yearly  rents, 
increased  rents,  fee-farms,  &c.,  and  all  that 
to  courts-leet  did  in  anywise  belong,  &o,,  im- 
munities, acquittances,  and  hereaitamcnts 
whatsoever,  with  all  and  singular  their 
rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  of 
what  kind  or  nature  soever  they  be,  or  by 
what  name  soerer  they  are  known,  deemed , 
called,  or  acknowledged,  situate,  lying, 
and  being,  issuii^,  growing,  renewing, 
happening,  or  arising  in  or  within  the 
lordship,  manors,  hundreds,  towns,  places, 
fields,  parishes,  or  hamlets  aforesaid,  or 
in  or  within  any  or  either  of  them,  or 
elsewhere,  or  wheresoeyer  to  the  afore- 
■aid  castJes,  lordships,  manors,  hundreds, 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, and  others  the  premises  by 
those  presents  before  granted  or  mentioned 
80  to  be,  to  any  or  either  of  them,  or  to 
any  part  or  parcel  thereof,  in  anywise  be- 
longmg,  appertaining,  incident,  appen- 
dant, or  incumbent,  or  as  member,  part, 
or  parcel  of  the  same,  being  at  any  time 
theretofore  had,  known,  accepted,  occu- 
pied, and  demised,  leased,  or  reputed,  and 
the  reyersion,  &c.  dependent  or  ez^ctant 
of,  in,  or  upon  any  gift  or  gifts  in  fee- 
tail,  or  any  demise  or  ^ants  for  the  term 
or  terms  of  life,  or  hves,  or  years,  and 
also  all  rents  reseryed  upon  any  demise  or 
grant,  demises  or  grants. 

And  by  the  same  letters  patent  the  said 
King  did  also  grant  unto  tne  said  OhaHee 
Sarbord,  Chrisfian  FaveUt  and  Thomae 
Young,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  that  they, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  should  from 
thenceforth  for  eyer  haye,  hold,  and  enjoy 
within  the  aforesaid  castles,  lordships, 
manors,  hundreds,  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  and  all  and  singular  other 
the  premises  thereby  granted,  as  many, 
as  great,  such,  the  same,  and  the  like 
oourts-leet,  yiews  of  frankpledge,  hundred 
courts,  law  days,  assize  and  assay  of 
bread,  wine,  and  beer,  goods  and  chattels 
waiyed,  estrays,  deodands,  escheats,  re- 
liefs, heriots,  free  warrens,  hawkings, 
huntings,  and  all  other  rights,  jurisdic- 
tions, and  franchises,  liberties,  pnyileges 
customs,  immunities,  acquittances,  profits, 
commodities,  advantages,  emoluments, 
and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  as  and 
which,  and  .as  fully,  freely,  and  wholly, 
and  in  as  ample  manner  and  form  as  any 
abbot  or  prior  of  any  late  monastery, 
abbey,  or  priory,  or  any  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
or  any  other  person  or  persons  at  any 


time  haying,  possessinff ,  or  being  seised  of 
the  aforesaid  castles,  lordships,  manors, 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments, and  other  premises  therein- 
before granted,*  or  mentioned  so  to  be,  or 
any  parcel  thereof  ever  had,  held,  used,  or 
enjoyed,  or  to  have  had,  held,  used,  or 
enjoyed  in  the  premises  therein-before 
granted  by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  Act  or 
Acts  of  Parliament,  or  of  any  charter  of 
gift,  grant,  or  confirmation,  or  by  reason 
of  any  letters  patent  by  the  said  King  or 
any  of  his  progenitors  or  ancestors,  their 
late  Kings  or  Queens  of  England  thereto- 
fore had,  made,  gpranted,  or  confirmed,  or 
by  reason  or  pretext  of  any  lawful  pre- 
scription, use,  or  custom  theretofore  nad 
or  used,  or  by  any  other  lawful  means, 
right,  or  title  whatsoever ;  and  as  fully, 
freely,  and  wholly,  and  in  as  ample 
manner  and  form  as  the  said  Kins^,  or  any 
of  his  progenitors  or  ancestors,  tnen  late 
Kings  or  <^eens  of  England,  had  had  or 
enjoyed,  or  ought  to  have  had  or  ex^oyed 
in  the  premises  therein-before  granted  or 
mentioned  so  to  be,  or  in  any  part  or 
parcel  thereof,  or  by  reason  or  pretext  of 
the  premises,  or  of  any  parcel  thereof; 
except  always  nevertheless,  and  out  of 
that  grant  altogether  reserved,  all  knights' 
fees,  wards,  wards  and  marriages  of  the 
premises,  and  all  services  for  or  in  respect 
thereof,  and  all  advowsons,  donations, 
free  dispositions,  and  right  of  patronage 
of  all  and  singular  rectories,  churches, 
vicarages,  chapels,  and  all  other  eccle- 
siastical benefices  whatsoever  to  the  pre- 
mises, or  any  or  either  of  them  in  anywise 
belonging,  appertaining,  incident,  appen- 
dant, or  incumbent,  and  also  except  all 
royal  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  being  or  to 
be  found  within  or  upon  the  premises,  and 
all  prerogatives  to  the  same  mines  be- 
longing. 

Thirdly.  In  order  to  show  that  the  re- 
yersion of  the  right  to  wreck  was  vested 
in  King  Charles  at  the  date  of  the  pre- 
ceding grant,  the  plaintiff  gave  in  evi- 
dence a  lease  from  King  James  the  first 
to  one  Livingstone,  of  {inter  aHia)  all  wrecks 
of  the  sea  within  the  honour  of  Boling- 
broke,  which  by  other  evidence  was  shown 
to  comprise  the  manor  of  Greetham. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  tho 
lease: — 

**  Indentures  of  lease  (5th  Jan.,  12  Jac.  1) 
between  King  James  1  of  the  one  part,  and 
John  Livingstone,  Esqre.,  of  the  other  part, 
wherehy  the  said  King  granted,  and  to  farm  let, 
to  the  said  John  Livingstone  (inter  alia)  all 
and  singular  the  profits  and  commodities  hap- 
pening within  the  honour  of  Bolingbroke,  parcel 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  me  county  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  goods  and  chattels,  and  debts 
and  credits  whatsoever  of  felons,  of  themselves, 
and  fugitives,  clerks  convicted,  persons  out- 
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lawed,  deodancU,  waifs,  estrajs,  and  wrecks  of 
the  sea,  as  well  in  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs 
and  ministers  of  the  said  honour  of  BolinRbroke 
aforesaid,  accountable,  as  otherwise^  within  the 
said  honour,  to  the  said  lord  the  King,  answered 
or  to  be  answered:  To  hold  the  same  unto  the 
said  John  Livingstone  from  Michaelmas  then  last, 
for  the  term  of  thirtj-one  years,  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  6/.,  and  a  moiety  of  all  profits,  amount- 
ing in  themselves  to  5o/.  and  upwards." 

Fourthly.  The  plaintiff  gave  in  eridence 
certain  proceedings  in  a  snit  in  the  Dnohy 
Court  of  Lancaster,  in  the  8  Charles  1, 
relative  to  the  right  of  wreck  within 
Button  among  other  places,  wherein  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  Duchy,  on  the  re- 
lation of  Cha/rles  Harford,  the  surveyor 
general  of  the  Duchy  (and  one  of  the 
giantees  under  the  letters  patent  from 
King  Charles), -wss  plaintiff,  and  one  Boges 
was  defendant.  In  the  information  the 
lease  of  12  Jac.  1  to  Livingston  was  re- 
cited ;  and  in  the  information  and  decree 
Sutton  was  mentioned  as  within  the  manor 
of  Grendham,  alias  Ghreetham,  and  Greet- 
ham  within  the  honour  of  BoHngbroke; 
but  the  defendant  did  not  justify  for 
Button. 

Fifthly.  Testimony  was  given  of  the  un- 
disDuted  exercise  of  the  right  by  those 
unaer  whom  the  plaintiff  claimed  till 
about  1760;  after  wnioh  it  appeared  the 
defendant  Coohe,  and  those  from  whom  he 
inherited,  had  claimed  the  wreck  over  the 
district  in  question,  and  had  frequently 
taken  it. 

On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it  was 
objected  that  wreck  was  a  Royal  preroga- 
tive, and,  therefore,  would  not  pass  oy 
general  words, — the  only  words  supposed 
to  convey  it  in  the  grant  of  6  Car,  1. ; 
that  even  if  it  could  pass  by  such  words, 
Sutton  not  being  mentioned  in  that  grant, 
no  intention  appeared  to  convey  wreck  in 
Sutton  ;  and,  lastly,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
Sutton  was  not  within  the  manor  of 
Greetham. 

A  verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiff, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Question  on 
the  grant,  which  was  reserved  ror  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Court,  as  also  whether, 
if  the  grant  were  void,  the  evidence  of 
user  were  sufficient  to  establish  a  right  by 
prescription. 

Adams,  Serjt.,  moved  accordingly  for  a 
rule  nisi  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  enter 
a  nonsuit,  or  have  a  new  trial,  on  the 
grounds  above  stated.  To  show  that 
wreck  is  a  royal  prerogative,  he  referred 
to  17  Edw,  2.  c.  ll.  (a) ;  and  that  a  pre- 
rogative in  the  liands  of  a  subject  becomes 
a  &anchise  (b) ;  Com.  Dig.  Franchise,  G.  1 ; 


(a)  Chitty  on  Boyal  Prerogative,  148. 
lb)  Finch,  164. 


that  a  prerogative  right  will  not  pass  by 
general  words;  Com.  Dig.  Grant  (G.  6, 7),(a) 
and  Heddy  v.  Wheelhouse  (h) ;  which  case 
was  recognised  as  law  by  the  case  of  His 
Abbot  of  Strata  MerceUa.{e)     With  respect 
to  the  fact  whether  or  not  Sutton  was 
parcel  of  Greoiham,  it   was   contended 
that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Domes- 
day had  been  mistaken. 
A  rule  nisi  having  been  granted, 
WUde,   Serjt., ((2)  showed  cause.      The 
authorities  which  have  been  cited  on  the 
subject  of  the  grant  of  a  prerogative  right 
by  the  Crown  are  not  disputed.    But  the 
grant  on  which  the  plaintiff  relies  is  not  a 
grant  from  the  Crown.     It  is  a  grant  from 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  by  1  Edw.  4. 
it  is  enacted  that  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
shall  be  held  by  the  King  separate,  and 
perpetually,    as    an  inheritance    distinct 
from  the  Crown,  as  largely  as  ever  it  had 
been  held  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,(e) 
This  was  enacted  to  secure  the  King  in 
those  unsettled  times  an  honourable  retreat 
in  case  of  liis  being  deprived  of  the  Crown 
(4  Inst  c.  36,  p.  205).    Grants  of  Duchy 
lands  are  made,  not  under  the  Great  Seal, 
but  under  the  Duchjr  Seal,(/)  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  incidents  as  a  grant  by  a 
private  person.    Then,  although  Sutton  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  grant,  it  is  clear 
from  the  decree  in  the  Exchequer  that  it 
is  part  of  the  manor  of  Greetham ;  and 
the  intention  to  pass  all  that  belonged  to 
the  Duchy  in  that  manor  is  abundantly 
manifest.    That  the  right  to  wreck  was  in 
the  Duke,  at  least  in  reversion,  appears 
from  the  lease  of  it  to  Livingstone.    The 

general  words  in  the  nant  are  as  compre- 
ensive  as  it  is  possu)le  to  employ,  and 
the  exceptions  expressly  made,  as  of  gold 
and  silver  mines,  Ac,  lead  to  a  strong  in- 
ference that  everything  was  meant  to  pass 
except  what  was  specifically  excepted. 
The  sufficiency  of  the  user  to  establish  a 
right  by  prescription  was  not  relied  on(^) ; 
but  it  was  contended  there  was  evidence 
sufficient  to  show  Sutton  to  be  parcel  of 
Greetham. 

Adams,  in  support  of  his  rule :  Although 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is  holden  sepa- 

(a)  The  case  of  Mines,  Plowden,  SIC,  380  fr; 
The  King  v.  Capper,  5  Prioe,  217  ;  The  AUemey 
General  v.  The  Marquis  of  Daumshire,  5  Price, 
269  ;  WooUey  v.  Attorney  General  of  Victoria^ 
2  App.  Cas.  168 ;  Cruise,  5,  58. 

(6)  Cro.  Elix.  691. 

(c)  9  Co.  Bep.  24. 

Id)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  TVaro) . 

(jt)  Hardy's  Charters  of  the  Dnehy  of  Lan- 
caster, 285 ;  Dyhe  v.  Walford,  5  Moore,  P.C. 
484. 

(/)  Hardy's  Charters,  162. 

(g)  As  to  this,  see  Comyns's  Digest,  Franchise 
D.  8,  and  authorities  cited  in  Dyke  v.  WaHferdg 
p.  478. 
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ratelj  from  the  Crown,  a  grant  of  Duchy 
property  is  sabject  to  all  the  incidents  of 
a  grant  of  Crown  property.ia)  And  not 
CNoTy  is  it  clear  that  in'a  grant  by  the  Crown 
wreck  will  not  pass  under  general  words, 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  an  immediate 
grant  by  the  Crown  in  fee  or  tail  of  pro- 
perty in  the  possession  of  a  person  other 
than  the  grantee,  under  an  unexpired  lease 
from  the  Crown,  not  recited  in  the  grant, 
is  void.  Case  of  Alton  Woods,  1  Co.  Bep.  45  ; 
Earl  of  BuOand'a  case,  8  Co.  Bep.  57. 
Com.  Dig.  Grant,  9,  10  BoU.  Abr.  Pyero- 
gatire,  9.  Here,  even  if  Sutton  were 
within  tiie  grant  of  6  Car.,  and  wreck 
would  pass  under  the  general  words  of 
that  grant,  yet  the  grant  was  void ;  for  it 
is  a  ^ranfc  to  Harhord  and  others  in  fee, 
with  immediate  possession,  although  the 
ri^ht  to  wreck  was  in  the  possession  of 
Lwingsione,  under  an  unexpired  term  of 
years,  which  is  not  recited  in  the  grant. 

Upon  examining  the  extract  from 
Domesday,  the  Court  were  of  opinion  that 
Button  was  not  within  the  manor  of 
Greetham ;  but  judgment  was  given  on 
another  point. 

Cur,  adv.  vuU. 

Feb.  7,  1829.— Best,  C.J.:  The  points 
which  were  reserved  at  the  trial  were,  first, 
whether,  under  the  deed  of  6  Car.  1.  (sup- 

S^sinff  Sutton  to  be  within  the  manor  of 
reetnam),  wreck  is  conveyed  to  the  person 
to  whom  that  grant  was  made,  and  through 
that  person  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  secondly, 
supposing  wreck  not  to  be  conveye<l,  whe- 
ther the  parol  evidence  is  sufficient  to 
support  a  prescriptive  claim.  I  will  shortly 
dispose  of  the  second  question.  The  parol 
evidence  cannot  support  a  prescriptive 
right  to  wreck,  because  it  appears  clearly, 
from  the  information  in  the  Duchy  Court, 
that  all  this  property  was  in  the  Crown  as 
late  as  in  the  reign  of  CharUa  1,  and  if 
it  was  in  the  Crown  as  late  as  Charles  1, 
the  plaintiff  could  not  have  evidence  from 
whence  a  jury  might  infer  that  it  was  in 
those  whose  estates  the  plaintiff  hold 
from  time  of  memory.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  to  be  impossible  (strong  as  the 
evidence  may  be)  ihaX  the  plaintiff  can 
make  out,  in  this  case,  a  title  to  wreck  by 
pre8cription.(&) 

That  brings  me  to  the  other  question, 
whether  or  not  the  deed  of  the  6  Car.  1. 
conveys  wreck.     19  ow,  two  points  have 

(a)  Reg.  v.  Archbishop  of  York,  Cro.  Elix. 
241 ;  Howden,  217 ;  4  Inat.  209  ;  Dyke\.  WtU- 
ford,  6  Moore,  P.C.  484,  497. 

(Jt)  See  as  to  such  a  title  for  wreck,  Ths 
King  r.  Forfy-nine  Casks  of  Brandy,  8  Uagg. 
257  i  The  King  v.  Two  Casks  of  Tallow,  8 
Hagg.  294,  297  ;  Chitty  on  the  Boyal  Preroga- 
tive, 149;  Pabner  on  Wreck,  6;  Hall  on  the 
Seashore,  edited  by  Moore,  844. 


been  made  on  that  deed ;  first,  that  wreck 
will  not  pass  under  general  words ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  grant  is  void,  as  grant- 
ing in  possession  that  of  which  the  Crown 
had  only  the  reversion.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Sutton  was  a  place  the  wreck 
in  which  was  leased  by  indenture  in  the 
13  Jac.  1.  to  Livingstone ;  that  indenture 
is  a  lease  from  the  King  ;  and  it  is  mate- 
rial to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  that 
every  lease  from  the  King  must  be  en- 
rolled, (a) 

This  hns  on  its  title,  "  from  9th  to  13th 
James  1,  folio  140."  It  is  made  between 
King  James  of  the  one  part,  and  John 
Livinastone,  Esq.,  one  of  the  grooms  of 
the  chamber  of  the  King,  of  the  other 
part.  It  grants  wreck,  and  also  all  and 
singular  the  profits  and  commodities  hap- 
pening and  arising  within  the  whole  honor 
of  Bolmgbroke  (it  is  taken  that  Greetham 
is  a  part  of  the  honor  of  Bolingbroke), 
parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  to  Livingstone  for  thirty- 
one  years.  In  the  decree  in  the  Duchy 
Court  of  Lancaster  this  lease  to  Livingstone 
is  recited  as  an  existing  lease.  Now,  at 
the  time  the  decree  in  the  Duchy  Court  of 
Lancaster  was  pronounced,  the  erant  of 
the  6  Car.  1.  had  been  executed ;  tne  lease, 
therefore,  was  an  existing  lease  at  the  time 
of  the  6  Car.  1.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question  whether,  as  the  Kinff  had  granted 
a  lease  of  this  property,  and  had  not  re** 
cited  that  lease  in  the  grant  of  the  fee 
in  perpetuity,  the  latter  grant  was  not,  by 
the  Common  Law  of  England,  altogether 
void  p  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  alto- 
gether void.  We  take  it  to  be  a  principle 
of  the  Common  Law  of  this  country  that, 
if  the  King  makes  a  grant  which  cannot 
take  effect  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  take  effect  according  to  its  terms, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  £ing  has  been 
deceived  in  that  grant,  and,  therefore, (6) 
that  the  grant  is  void.  The  grant,  indeed, 
does  not  contain  the  word  Sutton ;  but  I 
am  taking  it  now,  that  Sutton  is  a  part  of 
Greetham,  and  the  conveyance  applies  to 
Greetham  in  all  its  parts.  If  Sutton  be 
not  part  of  Greetham,  the  plaintiff  is  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  cannot  have  the 
least  pretence  to  maintain  this  action. 
Assuming,  however,  that  Sutton  is  within 
Greetham,  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  well 
conveyed,  because,  haviuff  been  before 
granted  by  lease,  and  that  Tease  not  being 
recited,  the  King  has  proposed  a  grant 
which  he  cannot  carry  into  effect.  Having 
already  leased  the  right  of  possession,  he 

(a)  See  Cruise,  4,  12,  45. 

(6)  Parke,  B.,  in  Eastern  Archipelago  Co.  v. 
The  Queen,  2  S.  &  B.  p.  901 ;  Attorney  Gene- 
ral of  Duchy  of  Lancaster  v.  Ihtke  of  Lan- 
caster,  14  U-B.D.  p.  208. 
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proposes,  by  thia  grant,  to  convey  the 
same  right  of  possession  to  another  per- 
son. Isow,  it  wonld  be  inconsistent  with 
the  King's  honour  (and,  as  it  is  stated  in 
a  case  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  the 
Common  Law  has  no  object  that  is  dearer 
to  it  than  to  preserve  that  honour),  it 
wonld  be  inconsistent  with  the  King's 
honour  that  he  should  grant  the  right  of 
possession  in  the  same  thing  to  two.  And, 
therefore,  the  latter  grant  is  altogether 
void.  If  the  King  is  deceived  in  his  grant, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  the  grant  is  void.  It 
cannot  be  supposed,  unless  he  is  deceived 
in  his  grant,  that  he  would  grant  to  A 
that  which  he  has  already  granted  to  B : 
that  would  be  giving  occasion  to  litiga- 
tion, which  it  is  always  the  object  of  the 
King  to  prevent.  I  must,  however,  guard 
the  observation  I  am  now  making. 

The  attention  of  the  Court  has  been 
called  to  the  circumstance  of  this  being  a 
lease  from  the  King,  which  must  be 
enrolled;  and  the  doctrine  which  I  am 
now  laying  down  is  applicable  only  to 

grants  so  enrolled ;  because,  if  an  indivi- 
ual  grants  a  lease,  and  the  estate  of 
which  that  individual  grants  a  lease  after- 
wards comes  to  the  King,  if  the  King 
regrants  that,  as  the  subiect  could  not 
know  with  certainty  that  there  was  a  pre- 
viously existing  lease,  the  position  I  have 
been  laying  down  would  not  apply,  (a) 
The  doctrine  that  I  am  delivering  is 
applicable  to  a  case  where  the  subject  has 
the  means  of  knowing  the  existence  of 
that  lease,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  inform  the 
King  of  its  existence. 

This  lease,  granted  by  James  1,  was  a 
lease  enrolled,  and  the  persons  under 
whom  the  plaintiff  claims,  when  they 
accepted  the  grant  of  the  6  Ga/r>  1.  had 
the  means  of  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
the  lease.  In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Butland,(b)  it  was  decided  that  where  one 
is  an  officer  for  life,  if  the  King,  without 
reciting  that  such  a  one  was  an  officer  for 
life,  grants  the  office  to  another  for  life, 
the  second  grant  is  void  for  want  of  such 
recital ;  but  no  book  says  that,  if  the  King 
recites  the  first  grant,  and  also  recites 
that  the  officer  is  alive,  this  last  grant 
shall  be  void  for  want  of  certainty.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  present  case  turns  on 
precisely  the  same  principle.  If  the  King 
grants  an  office  for  life,  and  grants  the 
same  office  to  another,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  two  estates  might  co-exist, 
because  the  second  grant  might  give  an 
interest  after  the  first  life  is  determined. 
But  still  it  is    void  altogether.      WhyP 


(o)  Chitty  on  the  Royal  Prerogative,  897 ; 
Cruise  5,  58. 

(6)  8  Co.  Bep.  57a. 


Because  it  professes  to  give  an  immediate 
interest,  and  tiiat  immediate  interest  the 
King  cannot  give,  because  the  office  is 
full,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
King  has  been  deceived.(a)  But  if  there 
had  been  a  recital  of  the  former  grant, 
and  also  a  statement  of  the  fact  tlutt  the 
former  grantee  was  still  alive,  it  is  then 
clear  that  the  King  could  not  have  been 
deceived,  and  the  grant  will  have  the 
effect  of  giving  to  the  person  in  whose 
favour  it  is  made,  the  estate,  the  office, 
after  the  life  of  the  first  grantee.  Apply 
that  principle  to  the  present  case ;  if  the 
£[ing  nad  recited  this  lease,  although  he 
had  granted  the  fee-simple  during  the 
existence  of  that  lease,  it  would  have  been 
clear  from  the  recital  that  he  knew  of  the 
lease;  but  he  does  not  recite  the  lease, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  taken,  when  he 
makes  another  ^rant  which  cannot  be 
immediately  earned  into  effect,  although 
according  to  its  terms  it  is  immediately 
to  be  carried  into  effect,  that  the  King  is 
deceived,  and  that  therefore  the  second 
grant  is  void. 

The  next  case,  that  of  Alton  Woods,(b) 
is  entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration, 
because  it  came  on,  on  a  writ  of  error, 
before  eight  judges,  that  is,  all  the  judges 
of  England  except  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  opinion  of  the  judges 
has  also  the  oonfiiination  of  my  Lord 
Chancellor  J^er^on,  afterwards  my  Lord 
EUeemere.  The  judges  in  that  case  say, 
when  the  King  makes  a  lease  for  life  or 
years  and  afterwards,  without  reciting 
this  lease,  grants  the  land  in  fee  or  in  tail, 
although  the  Kin^  is  stated  to  make  this 
grant  e»  eertd  sctentia  et  mero  motu^  the 
said  grant,  without  recital,  is  void  by 
reason  of  the  Common  Law,  because  the 
King  is  deceived  in  his  grant  when  he  in- 
tends to  grant  that  in  possession  which  can- 
not take  immediate  effect,  which  the  King 
doth  propose  and  intend. (e)  Afterwards 
Lord  deeper  Egerton  savs,  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  are  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
me.  M^  Lord  Treasurer  expressed  the 
same  opinion  and  the  Lord  Keeper  says, 
the  King  ought  to  be  informed  of  his  own 
estate,  whether  it  be  in  possession  or 
reversion.  So  that  my  Lord  Keeper 
distinctly  states  the  principle  on  which  we 
are  now  putting  this  case.  ''You,  the 
subject,  who  knew  of  the  lease,  ought  to 
inform  the  King  of  the  lease,  and  then 
you  will  see  whether  he  will  make  a  grant 
which  he  cannot  completelv  carry  into 
effect  during  the  existence  of  that  lease." 

(a)  Gledstanes  v.  Sandwich  (JEarl  of)^ 
4  M.  &  G.  995,  1028 ;  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Co*  V.  Goldsmid,  8  App.  Cas.  p.  941. 

(6)  1  Co.  Rep.  41. 

(c)  lb.  49. 
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In  C<m.  Dig.  tit.  Grant  (G.)  10,  and  in 
Boa.  Abr.  tit.  Prerogative  of  the  Bang, 
a  great  number  of  cases,  which  it  womd 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  state  to  the  Court, 
are  collected,  in  which  the  distinction  is 
taken  which  I  have  before  mentioned, 
that  if  a  lease  from  the  King  be  enrolled, 
a  subsequent  grant  of  the  same  estate,  not 
reciting  the  lease,  is  void.  So  that  the 
doctrine  of  these  two  cases,  which  has 
been  confirmed  by  several  others,  has 
become  the  settled  law  of  the  land,  and 
has  been  adopted  into  the  most  respectable 
text-books. 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  these  lands 
l>elonged  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
and  that  the  statute  of  Henry  4  separates 
the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  from 
the  lands  of  the  King.    That  is  perfectly 
true ;  but  although  the  lands  are  separate, 
by  whom    are  they  heldP(a)      Are  they 
held  by  a  mere  Dake  of  Lcmcaster  ?    Or, 
when  the  King,  as  Duke  of  Lancaster ^  is 
tiie  identical  i)er8on,  are  they  held  by  the 
King  P    Does  the  King  descend  flrom  his 
high  estate,  to  hold  lands  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  upon  different  terms  from 
those  on  which  he  holds  all  his  estates  p 
It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  King  that  he  should  do  so ;   and 
therefore    it     has    been    decided    that, 
although    he    holds   lands    as    Duke    of 
Lcmcaaier,  he  holds  them  as  King  also ; 
and  that  all  the  prerogative  and  privileges 
of  the  King  belong  to  him  with  reference 
to  those  lands,  the  same  as  they  do  with 
reference  to  lands  which  belong  to  him  im- 
mediately in  right  of  his  Crown.    In  the 
case  of  T\e  Queen  v.  The  Archbishop  of 
Torhf^)  the  question  was  whether  a  double 
and  treble  usurpation  of  an  advowson  put 
Queen  EUzaheti  out  of  possession  of  an 
advowson  which  she  had  in  the  right  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ?     And  it  was  ad- 
judged that  it  did  not.     What  is  the  reason 
given  for  it  ? 

*<  For  she  shall  have  her  privilege  in  this  as  if 
it  had  been  in  right  of  the  Crown." 

Here  is  an  express  opinion  of  the  whole 
Court  that  the  King  or  Queen  has  the 
same  privilege  with  respect  to  the  Duchv 
lands  that  they  have  with  respect  to  lauds 
which  belong  to  the  Crown,  in  Plowden's 
Commentaries,  217,  which  is  called  the 
great  case  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in 
which  a  question  was  referred  to  all  the 
judges  to  give  their  opinion  with  respect 
to  certain  leases  that  had  been  granted  by 
King  Edioa^d  6,  during  his  minority,  the 
judges  use  these  words  : — 


(a)  Hardy*8   Charters,  102,  144;    Plowden, 
214  ;  and  Baines's  Lancashire,  2,  689. 
(6)  Cro.  Elis.  241. 


'*  wherefore  it  seemed  to  them  that  the  whole 
intent  of  Henry  4,  and  the  Charter  and  Act  was 
only  to  sever  the  lands,  &c.  of  the  Dochy  from 
the  hereditaments  of  the  Crown,  but  not  in 
person,  so  long  as  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d  the  Crown 
and  the  Duchy  should  continue  and  abide  to- 
gether in  the  blood  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
and  of  the  mother  of  Henry  4 ;  and  that  if  the 
Crown  should  afterwards  by  any  means  be  taken 
out  of  the  blood  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
that  yet  the  said  Duchy  should  continue  in  the 
blood  of  the  said  Duke.  So  that  the  intent  of 
the  Charter  may  be  satisfied  without  derogating 
from  the  person  of  the  King,  or  destroying  the 
dignity  or  pie-eminence  which  the  law  attributes 
to  it." 

Nothing  can  be  more  express  than  this  ; 
he  has  separate  estates ;  estate  A  belong- 
ing to  his  Crown  estate,  and  B  belonging 
to  his  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Although  he 
holds  A  as  ^belonging  to  his  Duchy,  he 
holds  it  also  as  King,  and  he  has  the  same 
privileges  and  immunities  as  he  has  with 
respect  to  his  other  property  ;  and  so  the 
judges  determined  in  that  case.  Al- 
though Edwa/rd  6  had  granted  a  lease 
of  the  estate  before  he  was  twenty-one, 
that  lease,  which  would  have  been  bad  in 
case  he  had  been  mere  Duke  of  Lancaster  ^ 
yet  as  he  was  also  King  of  England  at  the 
same  time,  was  good.  Lord  GoTce  puts  this 
very  strongly  in  4  Inst.  209  : — 

<'  All  this  appeareth  by  that  great  and  grave 
resolution  of  the  case  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster,   reported    by    Mr.    Plowden,    that     no 
statute  now  in  force  doth  separate  the  Duchy 
from  the  person  of  the  King,  nor  to  have  the 
person  of  the  King  separate  from  the  Duchy, 
nor    to    make  the   King  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
having  regard  to  the  possessions  oiP  the  Duchj, 
nor  to  alter  the  quality  of  the  person  of  King 
Henry  7,  but  only  that  the  King  should  have  to 
him  and  his  heirs  the  said  Duchy  separate  from 
his  other    possessions.      In    which    case    the 
Duchy  at  the  least  is  Joyned  to  the  person  of 
Henry  7,  and  to  his  heirs,  and  the  person  of  the 
King  remains  as  it  did  before ;  for  nothing  is 
said  to  the  quality  of  the  person  of  the  King, 
nor  to  the  alteration  of  his  name.    And  the  person 
of  the  King  shall  not  be  enfeebled,  becaune  the 
Duchy  is  given  to  the  King  and  his  heirs,  but 
remains  always  of  full  age  as  well  as  to  gifts  as 
grants  by  him  made   as   to  administration  of 
justice  ;  whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that  lease 
made  by  Edward  6,  being  within  age,  of  lands, 
either    within    the    county  of    Lancaster,  or 
without  parcel  of  the  Duchy  (the  royall  and 
politick  capacity  of   the  King  being  not  al- 
tered), were  not  voidable  by  his  nonage ;    a 
just  resolution,  and  tending  to  the  safety  and 
quiet  of  purchasers  and  farmers,  and  proveth 
directly  that  the  royal  and  politic  capacity  of 
the  King  being  not  altered  (as  to  these  posses- 
sions), ue  letters  patent  of  the  King  of  these 
possessions  under  the  Duchy  seal  are  of  record  ; 
and  we  find  no  opinion  in  oar  books,  or  any- 
thing in  any  record,  that  we  remember,  against 
this." 
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This  is  abnndaiiiily  satisfaotorj,  ftnd 
sufficient  to  show  tliat  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  priyileges  of  the 
King  as  Dake  of  Lancaster,  and  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  as  King  of  ^g- 
land.(a)  If  it  be  so,  then  reyerting  to 
what  I  have  already  stated,  tiiat  by  the 
prerogative  of  the  King,  if  the  King  is 
aeceived  in  his  grant,  the  grant  is  alto- 
gether void ;  and  it  appearing  by  decided 
cases,  that  ifc  mnst  be  taken  that  the  King 
is  deceived  in  his  grant  when  he  grants 
that  which  he  cannot  give  according  to 
the  terms  of  his  grant ;  it  appearing  also 

(a)  See  the  Case  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Wexford,  DaWes,  159,  169  ;  I^yke  v.  Walford, 
5  Moore,  T.C.  434. 


that  at  the  time  the  grant  of  6  Oar,  1.  was 
executed,  the  property  granted  was 
already  in  the  possession  oi  Livingstone, 
under  a  lease  for  years,  and  that  that 
lease  had  several  years  to  run,  tiie  grant 
of  the  6  Oar,  1.  is  altogether  void ;  and  for 
these  reasons  we  are  of  opinion  a  non-suit 
should  be  entered. 
Bule  absolute  for  entering  a  non-suit. (a) 


MATBIUAI.S  MADE  USB  OF.— The  aboTc  report 
is  takea  from  5  Bing.  84U. 


(^d)  See  as  to  this  decision,  the  remarks  of 
the  Earl  of  Selbome,  L.C.,  in  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Co,  t.  Goldsmid,  8  App.  Gas.  p.  940. 
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HARDING,  Plaintiff  in  Error,  against  POLLOCK  and  Another, 

Defendants  in  Error. 


Decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  10, 1829,  as  to  the  Right 
of  i'he  Crown  and  the  Custos  Rotulorum  in  regard  to  the 
Appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  (Reported  in  3  Bligh,  N.S., 
161,  6  Ring.  25,  and  1  Dow  &  Clark,  463.) 

The  defendants  in  error  sned  the  plaintiff  in  error  for  monej  had  and  received  to  their  use. 
On  the  trial  of  the  action  in  Dublin  a  special  yerdict  was  found  that  by  letters  patent  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  dated  30th  July,  1798,  the  Crown  granted  to  the  defendants  in  error, 
J.  &  A.  H.  C.  Pollock,  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  peace  throughout  the  province  of  Leinster  and 
twithin  every  county  thereof,  except  Kilkenny,  for  their  lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them ; 
that  King's  County  is  within  Leinster ;  the  defendants  executed  the  duties  of  the  office  in  King's 
County  until  1800 ;  that  by  an  Act  of  Philip  and  Mary,  passed  in  1556,  one  part  of  the  counties 
of  Leix,  Slievemarge,  Irry,  Glinmallry,  and  Offaly  was  formed  into  King's  County  and  the  residue 
into  Queen's  County;  that  from  1556  to  1798  the  sovereigns  of  Ireland  were  accustomeii  to 
appoint  clerks  of  the  peace  of  King's  County ;  that  from  1760  to  1819  the  Custos  Rotulorum  has, 
with  two  exceptions,  appointed  them,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  Custos  Botulorum,  duly 
appointed  Harding,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  in  1789,  who  has  executed  the  duties  of  the  office  and 
received  the  fees  without  interruption. 

The  Court  of  Conmion  Pleas  in  Ireland  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintifliB  (the  defendants  in 
error),  which  was  affirmed  by  tho  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Irejand. 

On  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  judgment  was  reversed. 

The  history  of  justices  and  the  Custos  Botulorum  commented  on. 

Appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  hif  Custos  Rotulorum, 

By  the  judges  on  (questions  put  by  the  House  of  Lords  (Bayley,  J.,  dissenting) — 

That  the  appomtment  of  clerk  of  the  peace  in  Kind's  County  belongs  both  in  England  and 
Ireland  to  the  Custos  Botulorum  as  incident  to  his  office  (a)  and  not  to  the  Crown ;  and 
that  this  was  so  prior  to  the  English  Act  87  Hen.  8.  c.  1.,  which  is  merely  declaratory. 

Sight  of  the  Crown  as  to  appointments  in  Courts  of  Justice. 

By  Littledale,  J.— 

If  the  Crown  constitutes  a  court,  either  by  prerogative  or  under  statute,  the  Crown  may 

appoint  the  judges  and  officers,  but  if  the  statute  authorises  the  Crown  to  appoint  the 

jwiges,  and  is  silent  as  to  the  officers,  the  appointment  of  the  officers  rests  with  the 

court  itself,  but  may  by  prescription  or  otherwise  be  vested  in  some  member  of 

the  court.    Thus  the  right  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  to  appoint  the 

officers  of  the  court  has  been  acquired  by  prescription. 
If  the  Crown  has  once  waived  the  right  of  appointing  officers  it  cannot  afterwards  interfere. 
Consequently  the  justices  in  sessions  would  have  the  right  to  appoint  the  necessary  officers 

if  no  Custos  Botulorum  had  been  appointed. 
The  legal  custody  of  the  records  is  in  the  justices,  the  actual  custody  is  in  the  Custos 

BotiHonim. 
The  offices  of  Custos  Botulorum  and  clerk  of  the  peace  are  offices  created  within  legal 

memory,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  prescription  affecting  them. 
The  clerk  of  the  peace  ss  well  as  the  clerk  of  assize  is  clerk  and  attorney  for  the  Crown 

as  regards  those  matters  which  affect  the  Crown. 
A  new  county  will  follow  the  rule  of  old  counties. 
The  rif  hts  of  the  Crown  and  other  persons  in  England  touching  the  formation  of  courts  of 

justice  are  the  same  in  Ireland  by  virtue  of  Poyning's  law. 

(a)  See  40  &  41  Vict  9.  56.  s.  8,  as  to  Ireland,  and  51  &  52  Vict.  c.  41.  s.  88  (2),  as  to  England. 


This  was  a  writ  of  error  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Excheqner  Chamber 
in  Ireland,  affirming  the  jndgment  of  the 
Conrt  of  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland  in  this 
canse. 

The  Plaintiff  in  error  claimed  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  King^s 
Ck>imty  in  Ireland,  and  bad  been  several 


years  in  possession  of  it  nnder  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  Custos  Botnlorom  of  the 
county.  The  Defendants  in  error  claimed 
the  same  office  under  letters  patent  from 
the  Crown. 

The  action  was  brought  for  money  had 
and  receiyed,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
right  to  make  such  appointments  for  that 
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county  was  in  the  Crown  or  in  the  Gustos 
Eotulomm.(a) 

The  Defendant  below  pleaded  two  pleas : 
first,  the  general  issue  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
Statute  of  Limitations,  on  both  of  which 
issue  was  joined ;  but,  as  the  Plaintiffs 
below  sought  only  to  establish  their  right, 
no  question  arose  on  the  second  plea,  the 
object  of  which  merely  was  to  cover  the 
profits  received  more  than  six  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  action. 

The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Noxbuht, 
at  the  sittings  after  Michaelmas  Term, 
1819,  the  venue  being  laid  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

At  that  trial  a  special  verdict  was 
found  stating  in  substance,  as  follows  : — 

"That  His  late  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  by  letters  patent,  under  the  great  seal  of 
Ireland,  dated  the  30th  of  July,  1798,  granted 
to  the  said  John  Pollock  and  Arthur  Hill  Com- 
walUs  PoUock  (the  defendants  in  error)  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  withio  and  throngh- 
ont  the  province  of  Leinster,  in  Ireland,  and 
within  every  county  thereof,  except  Kilkenny,  to 
hold  for  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor 
of  them,  which  letters  patent  were  duly  enrolled 
in  the  Rolls  Office,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1798, 
and  were  duly  accepted  by  the  said  John 
Pollock  and  Arthur  Hill  Comwallis  Pollock, 
and  that  they  are  fit  and  proper  persons  to  hold 
the  said  office ;  and  that  by  the  said  patent,  they 
duly  obtained  possession  of  the  said  office  in 
the  King's  County,  and  exercised  the  duties 
thereof  by  them  and  their  sufficient  deputies, 
until  the  year  1800. 

"  That  the  King's  County  is  in  the  province  of 
Leinster,  and  is  one  of  ^e  counties  thereof; 
and  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  of 
the  Srd  and  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1566,  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  her  .successors,  should  be 
entitled  to  the  counties  of  Leix,  Slievemarge, 
Irry,  Glinmaliry,  and  Offaly,  and  that  for 
making  them  shire  grounds  a  certain  portion  of 
the  said  counties  should  from  thenceforth  be  a 
shire  or  county  by  the  name  of  the  King's 
County,  and  that  the  residue  should  be  a  county 
by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  County.(6) 

<*  That  from  the  year  1556,  (at  which  time  it 
appears  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  lands 
comprised  within  the  King's  County  were  first 
made  a  shire  by  the  name  of  King's  County,) 
the  Kings  and  Queens  of  Ireland  have  nominated 
and  appointed,  and  been  used  or  accustomed  to 
nominate  and  appoint,  fit  persons  to  fill  the 
office  cf  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  King's 
County  to  the  year  1798 ;  and  that  the  Custodes 
Botulorum  of  the  county  have  appointed  per- 


(a)  See  Bagwell's  Ireland  under  the  Tudors, 
I.,  299. 

(6 )  As  to  testing  the  right  to  an  office  by  action 
for  money  bad  and  received,  see  Manning's  Ser- 
viens  ad  Legem,  84 ;  Crosbie  v.  Hurley,  I  Al.  & 
Nap.  431 ;  Kennedy  v.  Gregg,  8  Ir.  L.R.  235; 
Bullen  &  Leake,  Srd  ed.,  47. 


sons  to  fill  that  office  in  the  said  county,  firom 
the  year  1760  to  the  present  time,  who  have  held 
and  enjoyed  the  said  office  accordingly,  and 
received  the  emoluments  thereof,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hugh  and  Andrew  Carmichael,  appointed 
by  the  Crown ;  and  of  one  James  Cowly,  the 
deputy  of  the  said  John  Pollock,  who  were 
severaUy  in  possession  under  the  Crown."(a) 

The  special  verdict(&)  then  stated: 
Letters  patent  of  his  late  Majesty,  bearing 
date  October  30th,  1766,  and  duly  en- 
rolled, by  which  the  Earl  of  Drogheda 
was  appointed  Oustoe  Botulorum  of  said 
county  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure; 
and  it  then  set  out  a  writing,  under  hand 
and  seal,  whereby  the  said  Lo^  Droghed% 
in  1772,  appointed  Edward  Moore  Dowden, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  deputy  Oustoe 
B*otulorum  of  the  said  county,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  said  Earl :  And  finds,  that 
the  said  Dowden  took  upon  himself  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  said  office, 
and  executed  the  duties  and  received  the 
emoluments  thereof,  until  his  death  in 
in  1789 :  (And  then  sets  out  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  said  Henry  Harding  (the 
Plaintiff  in  error)  in  the  said  year  to  the 
said  office,  by  the  said  Lord  Drogheda, 
under  hand  and  seal,  during  good  be- 
haviour). And  finds  that  the  said  Harding 
was  and  is  a  proper  person  to  hold  the 
said  office,  and  did  all  things  necessary  to 
qualify  him  to  hold  the  said  office,  and  to 
make  him  a  complete  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  said  office  and 
took  on  him  the  duties  thereof,  and  has 
continued  from  thence  to  the  present  time 
to  execute  the  duties  and  receive  the 
emoluments  thereof,  without  interruption 
by  any  person,  and  conducted  himself 
properly  therein ;  and  that  the  said  Lord 
Drogheda  is  still "  (at  the  time  of  finding 
said  verdict)  **  Gustos  Botulorum  of  said 
county." 

The  special  verdict  then  find,  that 
within  the  last  six  years  the  Defendant 
received  fees  and  emoluments  of  the  said 
office  to  the  amount  of  one  shilling ;  and 
with  the  formal  conclusion  submits  the 
right  to  the  Court. 

On  this  special  verdict  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  in  Trinity 
Term,    1821,  after  full  argument,    gave 


(o)  Compare  the  finding  in  Kennedy  v.  Greaa, 
8  Ir.  L.  R,  p.  230.  ^^' 

(6)  The  special  verdict  is  inconsistent  in 
stating  that  the  defendants  in  error  were  in 
possession  for  two  years,  and  subsequently 
stating  that  the  plaintiil  in  error  was  in  posses- 
sion during  the  same  two  years  and  received 
the  fees  and  emoluments  without  any  interrup- 
tion. The  Lord  Chancellor  suggested,  as  an 
explanation,  that  the  defendants  m  error  never 
received  the  fees. 
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jtidgment  nnftnimonsly  in  fayour  of  John 
FoUoch  and  Arthwr  HiU  OomwaUie  Pollock, 
the  Flaintifffl  in  the  action. 

From  thifl  judgment  Henry  Harding,  the 
Defendant  in  the  action,  brought  a  writ  of 
error  returnable  into  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer Chamber  in  Ireland,  where  he 
assigned  the  general  error  only. 

The  case  was  again  falW  argued  in  that 
Court,  which  in  June  1823  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
two  of  the  Judges  dissenting ;  whereupon 
the  original  Defendant  brought  his  writ  of 
error  returnable  into  Parliament,  where 
he  again  assigned  the  general  error. 

The  case  was  argued  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  first  in  1827,  and  afterwards 
before  the  Judges  in  1828. 

For  the  Plaintiff  in  error :  Camphdhia) 

For  the  Defendants  in  error :  The  8o' 
UciUyr-Oeneral  (6)  and  Brougham.^c) 

[At  the  close  of  the  argument  the  Lord 
Chancellor  (d)  stated  that  he  proposed  to 
put  to  the  judges  certain  questions.] 

On  April  22, 1828,  the  following  ques- 
tions were  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  put  by  the  House  to  the  judges  for 
their  opinions : — 

**  First,  whether  the  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  within  the  shires  of 
England  did,  by  law,  previously  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  37  Hen,  8.  c.  1.,  belong  of  right  to 
the  Crown  or  to  the  Custos  Botulorum  of  the 
shire  by  virtue  of  his  said  office,  or  to  any,  and 
to  what  person  or  persons  ? 

"  Secondly,  whether  the  appointment  to  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  within  the  shires 
of  Ireland  did  by  law,  in  and  previously  to  the 
year  1800,  belong  of  right  to  the  Crown  or  to 
the  Cofltos  Botulorum  of  the  said  shire,  by 
virtue  of  his  said  office,  or  to  any,  and  what 
other  person  or  persons  ? 

**  Thirdly,  whether  the  right  to  appoint  to  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  within  the 
King's  County  in  Ireland  did  by  law,  in  and 
previous  to  the  year  1800,  belong  to  the  Crown 
or  to  the  Custos  Botulorum  of  the  said  shire,  by 
virtue  of  his  said  office,  or  to  any  and  what  other 
person  or  persons  ? '' 

On  the  18th  May,  1829,  the  judges  de- 
lirered  their  opinions  as  follows  i— 

LiTELBDALE,  J. :  TJpon  the  first  question, 
I  am  of  opmion  that  the  right  to  appoint 
to  all  offices  connected  with  the  admini- 
gtration  of  justice  is  vested  in  the  Crown 
by  the  royal  prerogative,  and  if  the  Crown, 
by  its  royal  prerogative,  constitutes  a  new 
Court  of  Justice,  it  may  appoint  the  judges 
of  the  Court  and  all  the  subordinate  offices, 
upon  such  terms  as  it  shall  think  proper. 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 
(6)  Tindal,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

(d)  Lcrd  Lyndhunt. 


So  also  if  the  Crown,  by  virtue  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  authorised  to  constitute 
a  Court,  it  may  appoint  the  judges  of  that 
Court,  and  also  the  officers,  in  such  a  manner 
as  it  may  deem  most  expedient  to  carry 
into  effect  the  object  of  the  legislature. 
But  if  in  the  constitution  of  a  court  formed 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament,   the 
Crown  is  to  appoint  the  judges  alone,  but 
not  the  officers  of  the  Court,  the  Act  being 
silent  as  to  the  appointment  of  any  officer, 
then  I  apprehend,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the 
power  of  appointing  the  officers  belongs  to 
the  Court  itself,  or  to  some  member  or 
members  of  the  Court  to  whom  particular 
duties  are  assigned,  and  who  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  must  commit  the 
performance  of  the  minor  part  of  these 
duties   to    some    subordinate    officer    or 
clerk(a) ;   and  if  the  Crown,  having   the 
right  of  appointing  the  officers,  has  once 
waived  it,  and  has  suffered    either  the 
judges  of  the  Court  at  large,  or  some  par- 
ticular judge,  to  whom  special  powers  are 
confided,  to  appoint  the  officers  necessary 
to  conduct  the  subordinate  business  of  the 
Court,  then  I  apprehend  the  Crown  cannot 
afterwards  interfere  and  take  from  the 
Court  or  particular  members  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  subordinate  officers.      For 
otherwise  great  confusion  would  ensue  in 
the  administration  of  such  officers,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the    Court,  but 
liable  to  be  displaced,  and  the  Crown  by 
aUowing  the  Court  to  appoint  the  officers 
in  the  first  instance  has  manifested  its  in- 
tention that  that  should  be  the  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  administration  of  justice 
m  that  Court.    If  I  am  right  in  taking 
this  view  of  the  subject,  I  think  it  will 
follow  that  the  appomtment  to  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  wiLhin  the  shires  of 
England  did  by  law  previously  to   the 

Eassing  of  the  Act  of  ZlHefwry  8th.  cap.  l.» 
elong  of  right  to  the  Custos  Botulorum 
of  the  shire,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

The  office  of  Custos  Botulorum  and  that 
of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  are  offices  created 
within  time  of  legal  memory :  no  imme- 
morial  usage  or  prescription  can  therefore 
be  applied  to  either  of  them.  But  if  it  be 
true  tnat  in  the  cases  of  Courts,  or  superior 
officers  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  public  justice,  the  principle  be  recog- 
nised that  the  members  of  the  Court,  or 
some  superior  officer,  have  appointed  the 
subordinate  officers  or  clerks  to  assbt  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  then  I  take 
it  on  the  creation  of  new  Courts  or  superior 
officers  within  time  of  memory,  the  same 


(a)  2  Inst.  425;  i?.  v.  O' Grady,  Greene's 
report  of  trial  at  bar,  168, 176,  and  184 ;  Penne- 
&ther,  C.J.,  in  Kennedy  v.  Gregg,  8  Ir.  L.  R. 
252. 
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principle  will  apply,  tliat  the  Court  or 
sapenor  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  has, 
as  incident  to  tiie  Goort  or  office,  a  right 
to  appoint  the  sabordinate  officers  or 
clerks,  saving  always  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  on  the  first  creation  of  the  Court 
or  superior  office,  to  constitute  and  regu- 
late it  as  it  thinloB  proper,  both  as  to  the 
subordinate  officers  and  clerks,  and  in 
other  respects  as  the  Crown  thinks  fit. 

The  oldest  authority  that  recognises  this 
Common  Law  principle  is  the  statute  of 
Westminster,  2ndy  13  Ed,  1.  st.  1.  cap. 
30, 

'*  that  all  jastices  of  the  bench  from  henceforth 
shall  have  their  circaits  clerks,  to  enrol  all  pleas 
pleaded  before  them,  like'  as  they  hare  used  to 
hare  in  time  passed." 

And  Lord-Co^,  in  commenting  upon 
this  statute,  in  2nd  Institute,  425,  says 
that  this  power 

"  is  as  antiently  they  used  to  have,  that  is,  as  by 
the  Common  Law." 

And  he  states  the  reason  why  this  clause 
of  the  Act  was  passed,  that  the  King  had 
been  informed  uiat  he  might  appoint  the 
officers  on  the  circuits,  which  this  writer 
declares  to  belong  to  the  justices,  and  that 
they  enjoyed  the  same  of  ancient  time, 
that  Is  by  the  Common  Law  ;  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  give  the  reasons  of  the  justices 
haying  this  power.  (At  present,  indeed, 
the  senior  judge  appoints,  and  has  done 
for  a  considerable  time  past ;  how  this  has 
happened  I  cannot  now  ascertain,  whether 
the  second  judge  had  acquiesced  in  the 
senior  judge  appointing  so  long  that  it 
cannot  now  be  objected  to,  or  whether 
the  practice  in  modem  times  may  be 
eyidence  of  a  usage  before  the  time  of 
legal  memory,  so  as  to  found  a  right,  such 
as  the  statute  referred  to  on  ancient  usage) 

^And  the  reason  thereof  is  twofold.  1.  For 
that  the  law  doth  ever  appoint  those  that  have 
the  greatest  knowledge  and  skill  to  perform  -that 
which  is  to  be  done.  S.  The  officers  and  clerks 
are  bat  to  enter,  enroll  or  effect  that  which  the 
justices  doe  adjudge,  award,  or  order,  the  insuffi- 
eient  doing  whereof  maketh  the  proceeding  of  the 
justices  erroneous,  than  the  which  nothing  can  be 
more  dishonourable  end  grievous  to  the  justices, 
and  prejudiciall  to  the  partf ;  therefore  the  law, 
as  here  appeareth,  did  appropriate  to  the  justices 
the  making  of  their  owne  clerks  and  officers,  and 
80  to  proc^  judicially  by  their  own  instruments ; 
and  that  this  was  the  Common  Law.  The  King 
cannot  grant  the  office  of  the  shire  or  connly 
clerk"  (who  is  to  enter  all  judgements  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  county  court)  **  for  that  the  making 
of  the  shire  clerk  belongeth  to  the  sheriffe  by 
the  common  law,  as  in  Mitton's  c^e  it  appeareth, 
et  sic  de  cateris** 

In  MiMon^a  case,  4  CoJee  82,  the  Queen 
Missaheth  had  granted  the  office  of  county 
clerk  or  shire  clerk  to  MitUm  and  others. 


The  Qaeen  appointed  Hopion  to  be  sheriff 
of  the  county,  who  interrupted  MiUon.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  county  court,  and 
the  entering  of  all  proceedings  in  it,  are 
incident  to  the  office  of  sherifiS,  and  there- 
fore cannot  by  letters  patent  be  divided 
from  it ;  and  after  adyerting  to  some  other 
points  which  had  been  raised,  it  goes  on 
to  state,  as  a  general  answer  to  all  objec- 
tions, that 

"great  inconvenience  would  ensue  to  sheriffi^ 
who  are  great  and  ancient  officers  and  ministers 
of  justice,  if  such  grants  should  be  of  validity, 
for  by  such,  as  well  the  entering  of  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  same  court,  as  the  custody  of 
the  entries  and  the  roUs  thereof,  do  belong  to 
the  office  of  sherife." 

He  proceeds  afterwards  to  say 

**lf  the  record  be  embeuled,  the  sheriff  shall 
answer  for  it,  and  therefore  it  would  be  full  of 
danger  and  damage  to  sheriffii,  if  others  should 
he  appointed  to  keep  the  entries  and  rolls  of 
the  county  court,  and  yet  the  sheriffs  should 
answer  for  them  as  immediate  officer  to  tiie 
court,  and  therefore  the  sheriff  shall  appoint 
clerks  under  him  in  his  county  court,  for  whom 
he  shall  answer  at  his  peril;  the  same  law  of 
the  sheriff's  turn:  and  law  and  reason  require 
that  the  sheriff,  who  is  a  public  officer  and 
minister  of  justice,  and  who  hiss  an  office  of  such 
eminency,  confidence,  peril  and  charge,  ought 
to  have  all  rights  appertaining  to  his  office,  and 
ought  to  be  favoured  in  law  before  any  private 
person,  for  his  singular  benefit  and  avail."  (a) 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
sheriffs  nhall  haye  custody  of  gaols,  and 
shall  put  in  such  keepers,  for  whom  they 
will  answer ;  and  the  reason  giyen  is,  be« 
cause  they  shall  be  answerable  for  escapes ; 
and  it  goes  on  to  state  that  it  would  be 
against  all  reason  that  they  should  be 
answerable  for  escapes,  and  subject  to 
amerciaments,  and  yet  that  another  should 
haye  the  keeping  and  custody  of  the  gaoL 
The  parliamentary  declaration  in  the 
statute  of  Westminster  and  Lord  CoJee't 
commentary  and  also  the  resolutions  in 
Mittan's  case  seem  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  ancient  offices  the  right  of  appointment 
of  the  subordinate  officers  and  clerks  is  in 
the  court  or  the  superior  officer,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  1  apprehend  tibat  if  a 
new  court  or  office  be  created,  the  same 
rule  will  attach  upon  them.  The  reasons 
of  it  are  precisely  the  same.  The  language 
of  Lord  Coke  in  his  Institutes,  and  tne 
lauffnage  of  the  Court  in  MiUon's  case, 
apply  in  eyeiy  respect  to  such  offices  as 
the  Custos  Rotulomm  and  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  whose  case  is  more  under  con- 
sideration. 

With  resx)ect  to  the  principle  of  the  new 
offices  being  goyemed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Common  Law,  I  would  refer  to  the  case  of 


I. 


(a)  '4  Co.  Bep.,  8S  b. 
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WHkei  T.^  WilUams.ia)  That  was  an  aotion 
on  promises,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  in 
abatement  that  he  was  a  tipstaff  of  the 
Gonrt  of  Chancery ;  and  then  he  says  that 
there  is  an  ancient  custom  in  the  High 
Gonrt  of  Chancery,  time  out  of  mind,  that 
all  the  resident  officers,  clerks  and  ministers 
of  the  said  Court  of  Chancery,  shall  be 
freed  and  quieted,  as  anciently  used  to  be, 
according  to  the  liberties  and  priyileges 
of  the  Conrt  immemorially  used,  and  ought 
not  to  be  impleaded  elsewhere  than  before 
the  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the  G-reat 
Seal.  And  on  a  demurrer  to  the  plea, 
objections  were  taken  to  the  plea,  and 
amongst  others  it  was  stated  to  be  pleaded, 
as  an  exemption  to  offices  created  within 
time  of  memory ;  as  to  which  the  Court 
held  that  such  a  custom  might  well  extend 
to  new  created  offices,  for  uniere  an  imme- 
morial privilege  is  claimed  for  all  the 
officers  of  the  Court,  and  some  officers  are 
made  within  the  time  of  legal  memory, 
they  must  also  fall  within  the  privilege. 
So  I  say  here  that,  if  the  Common  Law 
allows  ancient  courts  and  superior  officers 
to  appoint  tiieir  clerks  or  subordinate 
officers,  the  same  Common  Law  principle 
applies  to  new  courte  and  newly  created 
offices. 

The  precise  origin,  either  of  the  Cusfcos 
Botulorum  or  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  well  known. 
There  were,  at  the  Common  Law,  persons 
who  were  called  Conservators  of  the  Peace; 
some  of  these  were  such  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain offices  which  they  held ;  others  appear 
to  have  been  elected.  The  precise  nature 
and  extent  of  their  functions  do  not  apf)ear 
clearly  defined,  nor  whether  they  had  a 
clerk  to  enrol  and  enter  their  proceedings, 
nor  how  that  clerk  was  appointed.  These 
Conservators  were  discontinued,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  Con- 
servators of  the  Peace  was  changed,  and 
the  present  justices  of  the  peace  were  con- 
stituted, will  be  seen  in  Lamba/nTi  Eiren* 
archa,(h)  The  origin  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  as  at  present  constituted  is  to  be 
found  in  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  3,{e)  and  consequently  within 
time  of  legal  memory,  lib  may  be  con- 
sidled  th&  the  last  of  these  was  more 
particularly  that  which  decided  the  charac- 
ter and  constitution  of  the  present  justices. 
These  justices  at  large  had  at  first,  the 
custody  or  keeping  of  the  rolls ;  and  even 
still  they  have  them  in  point  of  law,  as  all 
write  of  certiorari  and  error  are  directed  to 

(a)  8T.R.,  681. 

<6)  c.  4,  p.  21. 

(c)  1  Edw.  8,  St.  S,  c.  19 ;  4  Edw.  8,  c.  S ; 
18  Edw.  8,  St.  2,  c.  1 ;  84  Edw.  8,  cap.  1 ; 
Beeven's  History  of  Eoglish  Law  2,  829  ;  Pike's 
History  of  Crime  in  England,  L  221,  470. 


them.  No  mention  is  made  in  any  of 
these  Acto  of  Edward  8,  (a)  of  any  such 
offices  as  Custos  Botulorum,  (and  it  is  not 
very  clear  where  he  was  first  constituted) 
nor  of  anv  such  office  as  Clerk  of  the  Peace ; 
but  in  the  12th  i^c&anZ  2,  c.  10,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  Clerk  of  the  Justices  shall 
have  2«.  a  day  for  his  wages,  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Justices  I  teke  to  be  the  present  Clerk 
of  the  Peace.  In  the  11th  Henry  7,  c.  15, 
the  Custos  Botulorum  is  mentioned  as 
being  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  sheriffs 
in  the  cases  mentioned,  and  it  seems  from 
the  reference  in  Lamhard(h)  that  tJiere 
was  such  an  office  as  Custos  Botulorum  as 
early  as  the  14th  of  Bichcurd  2.  It  does 
not  appear  whether,  previously  to  that 
time,  there  was  any  such  person  as  the 
Custos  Botulorum,  and  if  there  was  not, 
the  justices  would,  as  incident  to  their 
office,  have  a  right  to  appoint  the  clerk, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law. 
But  as  soon  as  the  justices  became  a 
distinct  court,  it  would  be  inconvenient 
that  the  records  should  be  dispersed 
amongst  them  promiscuously,  and  not 
kept  together  in  one  place.  Lord  HoUf  in 
HwGOuri  V.  JPo0  (c)  says  he  looks  upon  it, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  King  to  ap- 
point some  particular  person  to  have  the 
custody  and  charge  of  the  records,  and  that 
he  should  be  a  person  responsible  to  the 
justices  for  the  safe  keeping  of  them ;  and 
he  says  this  was  thought  convenient,  for 
the  words  at  the  end  of  the  commission 
of  the  peace  are :  ''  We  appoint  yoi^  "  such 
a  one,  "  to  be  Keeper  of  the  Becords  and 
Bolls  of  the  County."  He  goes  on  to 
say — 

"  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  commeDoement 
of  this  office  of  Castes  Botolorom  ;  for  no  one 
beiDff  more  in  commission  than  another,  it 
was  m  the  power  of  the  King  by  his  prerogative, 
to  appoint  one  to  keep  the  records.  But,  there- 
fore, it  does  necessarily  follow  that  no  person 
whatsoever  conld  be  Cnstos  that  was  not  a 
justice  of  peace  in  commission."  (d) 

Then  Lord  RoU  goes  on  to  consider  how 
the  Custos  came  to  appoint  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace.    He  says — 

''The  Costos  names  bim  for  this  reason, 
becaase  the  rolls  and  records  <rf  the  sesmons 
beinff  by  the  commission  put  into  the  custody  of 
the  Costos  Botolorom,  the  clerk  being  the  person 
that  most  be  trusted  with  the  rolls  to  make 
entries  upon,  to  draw  judgments,  to  record  pleas, 
to  join  issues  and  enter  judgments,  then,  by 
common  right,  by  the  Conunon  Law  of  the 


(a)  In  8  Edw.  8  the  Justices  were  required  to 
extract  their  proceedings  into  the  Treasory, 
Frynne*s  Cott.,  15. 

(6)  Eirenaroha,  p.  42. 

(c)  See  I.  Show.  436,  S06,  516,  and 
Show.  Pari.  Ca.  158;  4  Mod.  167, 12  Mod.  42. 

(<0  1  Show.,  528. 
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land,  it  belongs  to  bim  that  bath  the  keeping  of 
the  records  to  nominate  this  clerk,  and  not  to 
any  one  else.  And  it  would  be  the  most  incon- 
venient thing  in  the  wOTid  that  the  Costos  Bota- 
lorum  being  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the 
records  by  his  commission,  any  other  should  be 
made  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  for  Uie  actual  posses- 
sion of  those  records,  than  sach  a  one  as  he 
should  appoint,  when  upon  any  loss  or  mis- 
carriage he  is  answerable  for  it  himself  to  the 
King  and  the  subject." 

This  reaeoning  of  Lord  HoU,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  person  who  has  the 
records  of  a  oonrt  entmsted  to  him, 
appointing  a  subordinate  officer  to  take 
care  of  them,  is  certainly  extra  judicial ; 
bnt  it  falls  in  precisely  with  what  is  said 
by  Lord  Coke  in  his  2nd  Institute,  com- 
menting on  the  statute  of  Westminster 
the  2na,  as  to  clerks  of  assize,  and  the 
language  of  the  Court  in  MUton'a  case. 

This  conjecture  of  the  origin  of  the 
Olerk  of  the  Peace  being  appointed  by  the 
Custos  Botulomm,  is  called  in  question, 
first,  because  in  12  Bichard  2(a)  he  is 
called  clerk  to  the  justices;  secondly, 
because  Lanhbcurd{b)  calls  him,  in  con- 
formity with  the  statute  of  Bichard  2, 
clerk  to  the  justices,  and  not  the 
olerk  of  the  Custos  Botulorum  only; 
thirdly,  because  in  the  Year  Books(6)  he 
is  called  the  clerk  and  the  attorney  of 
the  King.  In  the  reign  of  Bichwrd  2, 
when  he  was  called  clerk  of  the  justices, 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
Custos  Botulorum ;  but,  admitting  that 
there  was,  and  adopting  the  assertion  of 
Lambard  that  at  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
the  officer  was  clerk  to  the  justices,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  justices.  The  justices  form  the  Court, 
and  therefore  he  may  with  propriety  be 
called  their  clerk,  because  he  is  to  record 
their  proceedings,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
attend  the  Court. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  legal 
custody  of  die  rolls  and  records  is  in  the 
justices,  though  the  actual  custody  is  in 
the  Custos  Botulorum,  who  is  to  produce 
them  at  the  sessions  and  upon  other  proper 
occasions,  to  the  justices,  and  theren>re 
there  is  no  more  inconsistency  in  calling 
him  clerk  to  the  justices  when  he  is 
appointed  by  the  Custos  Botulorum,  than 
&ere  is  in  saying  that  the  rolls  are  in  the 
legal  custody  of  the  lustices,  though  the 
actual  custody  is  in  tne  Custos,  by  virtue 
of  the  King's  commission.  But  if  Lami- 
ha/rd*8  authority  is  to  be  taken,  that  at  the 
time  when  there  was  a  Custos,  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  was  the  clerk  of  the  justices, 


(a)  c.  10. 

(6)  Eirenarcha,  p.  877. 

rO  2nd  Hen.  7,  f.  1. 


his  authority  must  be  taken  altogether; 
and  in  the  next  paragraph  he  says — 

*'  Howbeit "  (as  much  as  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing he  is  clerk  to  the  justices)  **  the  nomination 
and  appoiutment  of  him  hath  long  time  belonged 
to  the  Custos  Botulomm.  *  *  And  this  office  was 
also  (for  a  time)  given  by  the  King's  letters  patent 
for  terme  of  life,  as  that  of  the  Custos  Botulorum 
was,  until  the  said  Statute  (87  Henry  8,  cap.  1), 
re-oontinued  the  oKtient  order  of  givmg  it  by  tke 
Custos  Botulorum  oneljf,'\a^ 

He  therefore  considers  that  the  antient 
order  of  giving  it  was  in  the  Custos. 

Then,  as  to  his  being  called  in  the  Year 
Books  clerk  and  attorney  of  the  King, 
nothing  can  be  inferred  against  the  right 
of  the  Custos  from  that;  if  he  is  to  enter 
the  proceedings  on  the  rolls  and  record, 
he  is,  as  far  as  that  applies  to  entries  in 
which  the  King  is  concerned,  the  clerk 
and  attorney  for  the  King.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  the  appoint- 
ment. The  officer  on  me  circuit  wno,  in 
common  parlance,  is  called  clerk  of  assize, 
is  really  the  clerk  of  the  assiae  a/nd  clerk  of 
the  Grown,  and  is  so  called  in  his  grant  of 
office.  The  Statute  of  Westminster  speaks 
of  the  justices  within  their  circuits  ap- 
pointing their  clerks  to  enrol  pleas  pleaded 
before  them,  in  general  termB(o) ;  and  when 
his  duties  come  to  be  specified,  he  is  called 
clerk  of  the  assizes  and  clerk  of  the  Crown  : 
that  is,  he  is  clerk  of  the  assizes  as  to  those 
things  which  relate  to  civil  suits,  and  clerk 
of  the  Crown  as  to  those  things  which  re- 
late to  the  Crown.  It  is  not  material  to 
consider  in  what  relation  this  officer  stood 
to  the  Custos,  whether  he  is  his  deputy  or 
his  clerk,  or  the  clerk  to  the  body  of  the 
justices,  for  whom  the  Custos  keeps  the 
rolls  and  records ;  but  the  question  is,  in 
whom  is  the  right  of  appointment  P  He 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  deputy  of  the 
Custos  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word, 
because  a  deputy  may  perform  all  the 
duties  of  the  principal,  which  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  cannot. 

Besides  the  case  of  Kwrcowrt  r.  JFVx0,(c} 
there  is  the  case  of  Saimders  t.  Owen.{d) 
That  was  an  assize  of  fiovd  disseisin  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace.  The  case  turned  upon 
the  manner  of  the  appointment,  because  at 
that  time  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
right  of  the  Custos  to  appoint.  In  the 
report  of  the  case  in  Satkeld,  the  Court 
say  that  it  always  belonged  to  the  Custos 
Botulorum  to  nominate  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  but  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  was 
remoyable  whenever  the  Custos  Botulorum 
was  removed  or  changed  and,  moreover, 
was  removable  at  the  will  of  the  Custos 

(a)  Eirenarcha,  877. 
(6)  13  Edw.  I.,  Stat.  West  sec.  c.  30. 
(e)  2  Salk.  467 ;  5  Mod.  386. ;  Carth.  426. 
(d)  1  Lord  Baym.  158. 
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till  the  32nd  of  Henry  8th  which  makes 
him  to  continue  in  quotuque  the  Cnstos 
shall  continue  in.  This,  therefore,  is  a 
declaration  of  the  Court  as  to  the  original 
right  of  the  Gustos,  and  also  considers 
that  the  effect  of  the  statute  of  the  .37th 
of  Hewry  8th  only  altered  the  period  of 
the  duration  of  the  office.  In  Jenkins  (a) 
it  is  stated,  that  the  Gustos  Botulorum 
appoints  the  Glerk  of  the  Peace. 

In  The  King  v.  EvaTisJJb)  the  Gustos  Bo- 
tulorum haying  heen  displaced,  the  Glerk 
of  the  Peace  refused  to  deliver  the  rolls  to 
the  new  Gustos ;  he  was  indicted  and  found 
^^Ity,  and  removed  from  his  office  and 
brought  a  mandamus  to  he  restored.  It 
.was  said  that  he  was  a  ministerial  officer 
to  the  Gustos*  and  ought  to  deliver  the 
records  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
The  Chief  Justice  says, 

"  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  oofht  to  make  out 
all  the  process,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
the  rolls.  When  they  are  completed,  then  he 
most  deliver  them  to  liie  Gustos  ;  but  as  long  as 
they  are  in  process  they  are  to  be  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace ;  and  therefore  it  seems  reasonable 
that  the  defendant  should  be  restored.*' 

But  three  judges  were  of  a  contrary 
opinion,  (c) 

This  case  does  not  seem  to  prove  much 
either  way  as  to  the  right  of  appointment, 
hvLt  only  as  to  the  conduct  of  tne  Clerk  of 
the  Peace,  and  that  the  Gustos  might 
require  the  rolls  to  be  delivered  to  himself, 
if  he  thought  fit,  of  which  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  In  the  same  case,  as  reported 
in  12  Modem  Beportfi  13,  HoU  says 

*'  the  custody  of  the  rolls  belongs  to  the  Gustos 
Botulorum.  The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is  a  distinct 
officer,  and  not  a  mere  servant." 

A  peremptory  mandamua  was  ordered. 

Then  it  is  material  to  consider,  whether 
the  statute  of  the  37  Henry  8,  cap.  1., 
throws  any  light  upon  the  subject.  It 
begins, 

**  Where  before  this  time  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  for  the  time  being,  hath»  by  reason 
of  his  office  of  the  Chancellorship,  the  nomination 
and  appointment  of  the  Cuslos  Botulorum,  &c., 
and  Uiat  in  like  manner  all  and  every  person 
which  hath  had  and  enjoyed  the  said  office  of 
the  Gustos  Botulorum  hath  had,  until  now  of 
late,  the  nomination  and  appointment  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace:  And  whereas  now  of  hite 
divers  and  sundry  persons  within  this  realm,  not 
being  learned,  nor  yet  meet  nor  able  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  to  occupy  and  exercise  the  offices 
of  Gustos  Botulorum  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
have  of  late  years,  by  labour,  friendship,  and 
means,  attained  and  gotten  for  term  of  their 


(a)  Gent.  216,  f.  59. 

<6)  4  Mod.  81 ;  1  Show.  282  ;  12  Mod.  13. 

(c)  12  Mod.  31. 
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lives,  of  the  King's  Mijesty,  several  grants,  by 
his  Highness's  Letters  patent  to  them  made,  of 
the  said  Clerkships  of  the  Peace; " 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  enact  how  the  ap- 
pointments to  these  offices  shall  be  maoe 
m  future,  and  as  to  the  Glerk  of  the  Peace, 
that  he  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Gustos. 
Further  Acts  of  Parliament  have  since 
been  passed  as  to  these  offices ;  but  they 
are  not  material  to  the  present  enquiry. 
This  recitftl  then  appears  to  contain  a 
direct  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Gustos 
Botulorum  to  appoint  the  Glerk  of  the 
Peace.  It  sa^s  that  the  Gustos  hath  had, 
until  now  of  late,  the  nomination  and 
appointment.  That  must  mean  the  lawful 
and  rightful  nomination  and  appointment, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  give  the  Gustos  a 
distinct  power  of  appointment  to  the  office, 
to  be  held  as  long  as  he  shotQd  continue 
Gustos. 

It  may  however  be  said  that  this  Act 
cannot  be  taken  to  recognise  any  pre-exist- 
ing right  in  the  Gustos,  because  it  says 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  the  nomination  and  appointment 
of  the  Gustos,  and  which  he  had  not  by 
law.  I  admit  that  he  had  it  not  by  law. 
The  only  way  to  account  for  this  recital 
in  the  Act  is,  that  in  point  of  fact  he 
had  exercised  the  right,  and  which  he 
probably  had  done,  because  he  made  out 
the  commission;  and  he  might  consider 
that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  direct  who 
were  to  keep  the  records.  But,  at  all 
events,  there  is  a  parliamentary  recogni- 
tion that  the  Grown  had  not  appointed  the 
Glerk  of  the  Peace,  at  the  first  formation 
of  the  Court  of  the  Justices,  because  it 
says  that  the  Gustos  Botulorum  had  until 
now  of  late  appointed  the  Glerk  of  the 
Peace,  and  that  now  of  late,  persons  had 
^ot  grants  from  the  Grown ;  and  of  course, 
it  follows  that  at  the  first  formation  the 
Grown  had  not  exercised  the  right,  and 
that  being  so  the  title  of  the  Gro^n  cannot 
be  supported ;  and  then  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion, whether  the  nomination  be  in  the 
iustices  at  large  or  in  the  Gustos  Botu- 
lorum. 

It  may  be  eaid  there  are  a  great  many 
offices  in  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
power  of  nomination  is  not  as  is  contended 
tor  by  the  Plaintiff  in  error.  No  doubt 
many  are  in  the  Grown,  as  to  which  I 
consider  that  the  right  of  nomination  was 
reserved  by  the  Grown,  at  the  original 
formation  of  the  Court.  In  others,  it  is  in 
the  Chief  Justice ;  and  as  to  them,  I  con- 
sider that  the  right  of  the  Chief  Justice  is 
founded  in  prescription,  which  has  taken 
it  away  from  the  Court  at  large.  There 
are  many  which  are  appointed  by  the  Chief 
Officer,  but  these  are  subordinate  officers 
or  clerks,  who  are  appointed  by  l^e  superior 
officers. 
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In  Shroggear.  Oole8hill,{a)  it  appears  that 
.the  office  of  Sxigenter  became  Tacant  in 
1558,  and  afterwards  Sir  Eicha/rd  Brooke, 
Chief  Jostice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  died, 
and  during  the  yacancv  of  both  offices  Queen 
Mary  granted  the  office  of  Exig^enter  to 
ColeshiUt  and  afterwards  granted  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  to  Anthony  Brovm,  who 
jrefused  to  admit  GoleshUl,  and  granted  the 
office  to  Shrogges ;  and  then  in  Ist  and  2nd 
Elizabeth,  the  right  of  the  parties  were 
discussed,  and  it  was  held  by  the  Judges 
present,  viz.  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
6ench  and  the  Chief  Baron,  (the  Judges 
of  the  Common  Fleas  being  excluded),  that 
the  title  of  GoleBhill  was  null,  and  that  the 
gift  of  the  office  by  no  means,  and  at  no 
time,  belongs  or  can  belong  to  the  Queen, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  disposal  of  the  Chief 
Justice  for  the  time  being,  as  an  inseparable 
incident  belonging  to  the  person  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  by  reason  of  prescription  and 
usage.  At  the  end  of  the  case,  a  reference 
is  made  to  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  and 
it  then  goes  on  thus : 

"  And  so  it  seems  in  reason  that  the  Justices 
were  before  the  clerks  and  made  clerks  at  their 
pleasure." 

In  this  case,  the  title  of  the  Chief  Justice 
stands  upon  usage  and  prescription,  and 
very  properly  so,  because  by  the  Common 
Law  the  rigat  to  appoint  the  officers  of 
the  Court  was  in  all  the  judges  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Chief  Justice  alone  could 
only  appoint  by  usage  and  prescription. 
But  the  case  is  important  in  this  point  of 
view,  that  it  says  tne  gift  of  the  office  by 
no  means,  and  at  no  time,  belongs  or  can 
belong  to  the  Queen;  and  the  question 
then  I  apprehend  was  between  the  right 
of  the  whole  Court  and  the  right  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  which  latter  could  only  be 
founded  on  prescription. 

The  next  case  to  that  of  Shroggea  is  in 
Dyer,  176a,  (6)  by  which  it  appears,  that 
the  office  of  Chirographer,  and  of  Custos 
Brevium  in  the  Common  Fleas  both 
belong  to  the  King. 

The  next  cases  are  Duchess  of  Grafton 
V.  flbtt,(c)  and  Bridgman  v.  IIoU.(d)  In 
these  cases  the  question  was  between  the 
Crown  and  the  Onief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench  as  to  the  right  of  appointing  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  King's  Bench.  The 
Chief  Justice  claimed  the  right  bv  pre- 
scription ;  and  one  question  was,  wheuier 
the  prescription  was  interrupted  by  an 
Act  of  Farliament  of  15  Edward  3  P  But 
the  right  (if  the  Chief  Justice  was  put 
on  H>he   point  of   prescription,   and    not 


(a)  Dyer,  175. 

(6)  ^trj^am'f  case. 

(c)  Skinner,  354. 

id)  Show.  Pari.  Cs.  111. 


upon  the  Common  Law  right,  for  thai 
would  have  given  it  to  the  whole  Court. 

Another  question  is,  whether  this  right 
of  nomination  is  not  matter  of  fact,  to  be 
decided  by  a  Jxjjj,  rather  than  a  matter  of 
law  P  But  I  think  it  is  a  question  of  mere 
law,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given.  The 
only  thing  which  oould  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  fkct,  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury, 
would  be,  whether  the  Crown  had  reserved 
the  right  of  nominating  the  Clerk  of  the 
Justices,  or  whatever  he  may  be  called,  at 
the  time  when  the  first  commission  issued 
for  appointing  Justices  of  the  Peace  P 
And  I  think  that  the  Courts  of  Law  may 
take  judicial  notice  that  the  Crown  did 
not  do  so,  from  a  total  absence  of  any- 
thing appearing  to  countenance  such  a 
supposition,  and  from  the  language  of  the 
statute  of  87  Henry  8,  where  such  exercise 
in  fact  is  distinctively  negatived,  and  from 
the  various  authorities  which  I  have  re* 
ferred  to  as  to  the  office  in  question ;  in 
none  of  which  is  it  in  any  way  supposed 
that  the  Crown  did  exercise  such  a  right 
in  the  first  instance.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  the  Courts  Palatine  a  oifferent  rule 
prevails,  and  that  in  Ahe  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster,  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  is 
not  appointed  bv  the  Custos  Botulorum^ 
and  that  in  Durham  the  Bishop  does  not 
appoint  in  the  character  of  Custos  Botu- 
loram.  Whatever  is  done  in  the  Counties 
Palatine  is  not  necessarily  according  to 
the  rule  of  the  Common  Law.  But  it 
depends  altogether  on  the  particular 
constitution  of  each  countv,  as  it  waa 
originally  formed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  otherwise ;  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
what  has  been  done  in  Counties  Palatine, 
can  affect  the  general  principles  of  the 
Common  Law. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  upon  the 
first  question  that  the  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  within  the 
shires  of  England,  did  by  law,  previously 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  37  Hewry  8, 
cap.  1,  belong  of  right  to  the  Custoa 
Eotulorum  of  the  shire,  by  virtue  of  hia 
said  office. 

The  law  of  Ireland  before  the  time  of 
Henry  the  2nd,  was  the  Brehon  Law. 
Kin^  John  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reiga 
is  said  (a)  to  have  gone  into  Ireland,  and 
there,  by  the  advice  of  grave  and  learned 
men  in  the  laws,  whom  he  carried  with 
him,  by  Parliament,  to  have  ordained 
and  established  that  Ireland  should  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  England;  some 


(a)  Co.  Litt.  141a ;  Carew  y.  JRamsey,  Yaa* 
ghan,  293 ;  Davies's  Beports,  The  Case  of 
Tanisiry,  101.  See,  however,  note  by  Hargrave 
to  Co.  Litt,  141a,  and  Lynches  Feudal  Digni- 
ties, 16. 
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of  the  IriBh  aecepted,  bat  others  objected 
to  this.  In  the  rarliament  o£ Biihengyfia) 
the  Brehon  Law  was  abolished.  In 
Poywng'i  Law,(&)  it  is  provided  that  the 
Snglish  statutes  before  that  made  in 
England  shall  be  in  force  in  Ireland. 
-  Whaterer  therefore  were  the  rights  of 
the  Grown,  or  other  persons  in  England, 
at  the  formation  of  the  coni'ts  of  joBtices 
in  England  were  also  the  rights  of  the 
corresponding  persons  in  Ireland.  No 
Act  of  Parliament  in  Ireland  before  the 
year  1^0  took  away  the  right  of  the 
Costoe.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  on 
the  second  question,  that  the  appointment 
of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  within 
the  shires  of  Ireland,  did  by  law,  in  and 
previonsly  to  the  year  1800,  belong  of 
ri^ht  to  the  Gustos  Botulorum  of  the 
shire,  hy  Tii*tue  of  his  said  office. 

The  King's  Gounty  was  created  by  3  and 
4  PhiUp  and  Mary,  c.  2.  s.  3.  A  new 
county  with  all  the  officers  attached  to  it 
will  follow  the  rule  of  all  other  counties ; 
and  if  the  Grown  at  the  time  of  the 
original  formation  of  the  court  of  the 
justices  in  England,  did  not  exercise  the 
right  of  nomination  and  appointment  of 
the  offices,  it  could  not  do  so  in  Ireland, 
either  when  the  court  of  justices  was  first 
formed  there,  or  at  the  time  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  King's  Gounty.  The  clause  of 
the  Act  (areatiag  the  King's  Gounty  is  as 
follows : 

"  And  be  it  also  enacted,  by  the  authorities 
aforesaid  that  the  New  Fort  in  Offaily  be  from 
henceforth  and  for  ever  called  and  named  Phillips- 
town,  and  that  the  said  countrie  of  OfFaily,  and 
tach  portion  of  the  said  Glinmalry  as  standeth, 
and  is  situated  of  that  side  of  the  river  of  Barrow, 
whereupon  the  said  Phillipstown  standeth  and  is 
situated ;  and  all  the  segniories,  honors,  manors, 
lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  of  the  same 
country  and  portion,  and  every  of  them,  be  from 
the  Feast  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel  next 
coming  after  the  first  day  of  this  present  Parlia^ 
icent,  one  shire  or  countie  named,  known,  and 
called  the  King's  Goontie ;  and  shall  from  the 
said  Feast  be  taken,  reputed  and  used  as  a 
countie  or  shire  to  lUl  purposes  for  ever ;  and 
that  there  shall  be  appointed,  ordayned  and 
made,  within  the  said  countie  or  shire,  for  the 
role  thereof  and  execution  of  things  there, 
sherife,  coroners,  escheator,  clerke  of  the  market, 
and  other  officers  and  ministers  of  justice,  yearly, 
as  in  other  shires  or  counties  of  this  realm  of 
Ireland  be  or  should  be." 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  as  to  the 
third  question,  that  the  right  to  appoint 
to  the  office  of  Glerk  of  the  Peace, 
within  the  King's  Gounty  of  Ireland,  did 
by  law  in,  and  previously  to  the  year  1800, 


(a)  40  Edw.  8. 

(6)  10  Henry  7,  c.  4.     See  Bagwell's  Ireland 
under  the  Tudora,  i.  112. 


belong  to  the  Gustos  Botulorum  of  the  said 
shire,  by  yirtue  of  his  said  office. (a) 

Vaughan,  B.  :  With  reference  to  the 
last  two  questions,  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  admitted  that  the  Grown,  if  it  oyer 
possessed  the  right  of  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Glerk  of  the  Peace  within  the 
shires  to  which  these  questions  refer, 
has  never  parted  with  the  right,  unless  it 
passed  to  the  Gustos  Botulorum  in  each 
county,  merely  by  virtue  and  in  right  of 
his  said  offioe  of  Gustos  Botulorum.  To 
the  first  question  I  answer  that  the  offioe 
of  Glerk  of  the  Peace,  within  the  shires  of 
England,  did  by  law,  previousbr  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  §7  Hen.  8,  cap.  1, 
belong  of  right  to  the  Grown.  The  King,  by 
prerogative,  has  the  creation  of  all  powers 
and  offices  in  the  State,  especially  those 
connectod  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. (5)  Whoever  therefore  insists  on  the 
right  to  anpoint  to  any  such  office  must, 
to  establish  a  legitimate  claim,  derive  his 
title  through  the  Grown.  But  I  apprehend 
this  may  be  done,  first,  by  grant  rrom  the 
Grown ;  secondly,  by  prescription,  which 
presupposes  such  a  grant ;  thirdly,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  which  the  King  is  a 
consenting  party. 

It  is  not  argued,  nor  is  there  colour  for 
contending,  that  the  office  of  Glerk  of 
the  Peace  rests  on  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  its  foundation  prior  to  the  37 
HeiK  8.  Nor  can  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
scription, in  the  legal  acceptation  of  that 
term,  assist  the  claim,  because  neither 
the  office  of  Gustos  Botulorum,  nor  of 
Glerk  of  the  Peace,  had  any  existence  be- 
fore the  time  of  le^al  memory.  The  case 
of  the  plaintiff  m  error  must  depend 
therefore  on  the  question,  whether  the 
right  of  the  Gustos  to  appoint  can  be 
derived  from  any  grant  mediately  or  im- 
mediately from  the  Grown;  and  on  this 
ground  I  conceive  it  may  be  defended. 
When  I  used  the  words  mediately  or  im- 
mediately, I  would  be  understood  that  the 
right  to  appoint  to  the  office  of  Glerk  of 
the  Peace  may  be  derived  through  the 
Grown  by  the  gi*ant  of  some  other  office, 
to  which  it  may  be  inseparably  incident, 
and  that  it  did  of  right  belong  to  the 
office  of  Gustos  Botulorom  to  appoint  to 
the  office  of  Glerk  of  the  Peace  in  Eng- 
land, not  by  virtue  of  any  express  grant 
f^om  the  Grown,  but  as  incidental  to  the 
office  of  Gustos  Botulorum,  prior  to  the 
Statute  of  37  Hen,  8th ;  accessoriwn  segui' 
iur  principale.  It  passes  as  an  accessory 
to  its  principal. 

(a)  Mr.  Justice  Gaselee's  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  the  Judges  are  reported  in  3  Biigh^ 
N.S.,  p.  215,  and  6  Bing.  p.  59.  He  agreed 
with  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 

(6)  See  Appendix  F. 
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I  think  that  it  can  be  shown  bj  a  con- 
sideration, first  of  the  origin  and  natnre  of 
the  respective  offices  of  Cnstos  Botolomm 
and  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the  relative 
duties,  as  arising  out  of  and  connected  with 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace;  secondly, 
hy  the  strongest  legislative  declara- 
tions and  recognitions  on  the  subject; 
thirdly,  by  the  authority  of  solemnly 
adjudged  cases,  some  of  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  strictly  analogous,  and  dj  the 
declarations  and  opinions  of  the  most 
eminent  judges. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  origin  (as  far  as 
can  be  traced)  and  nature  of  the  re- 
spective offices  and  their  duties,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
It  is  difficult  to  fix,  with  any  precision, 
the  period  when  any  of  these  omces  were 
first  created.  Their  origin  is  involved  in 
obscurity ;  and  if  the  attempt  to  discover 
it  eluded  tbe  researches  of  the  eminent 
judges,  who  must  have  employed  many 
watchful  hours  in  this  enquiry,  in  tbe 
reign  of  William  3,  (I  allude  to  the 
case  of  Harcourt  v.  Fox)  the  subsequent 
lapse  of  130  years  has  only  enveloped  the 
subject  in  darker  mystery.  That  tne  office 
of  Gustos  Botulorum  is  not  an  immemorial 
one  must  be  conceded,  because  the  Com- 
mission of  the  Peace  which  gave  birth  to 
it  is  within  the  time  of  legal  memory; 
but  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  office  will 
not  be  disputed.  In  what  manner  the 
peace  was  maintaiDcd  in  Terr  ancient 
times,  and  before  the  reign  of  JEdward  3, 
whether  by  persons  under  the  name  of 
conservators ;  whether  some  of  them, 
(for  example)  the  King*s  justices,  and 
inferior  judges,  and  ministers  of  justices, 
as  sheriffs,  constables,  tithing  men,  head 
boroughs,  and  the  like,  were  ex  officio 
wardens  of  the  peace ;  whether  others  were 
entitled  to  hold  the  same  office  by  tenure 
or  prescription;  whether  others  were 
elected  in  full  County  Court,  in  pursuance 
of  a  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff  for  that 
puipose ;  whether  others  again  were  oc- 
casionally appointed  by  a  committee  of 
the  Crown ;  what  was  the  extent  of  their 
authority,  and  what  the  precise  limits  of 
their  jurisdiction, — are  questions  which  it 
might  gratify  a  spirit  of  antiquarian 
curiosity  to  investigate,  but  from  which  in- 
vestigation I  conceive  no  clear  light  would 
be  reflected  to  guide  us  in  our  present 
inquiry. 

Before  the  reign  of  Edward  3,  it 
should  seem  that  commissions  of  the 
peace  were  not  confined  within  the  limits 
of  particular  counties,  nor  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  persons  resident  within  them; 
their  authority,  however,  was  restrained 
strictly  ad  conserva/ndam  pa>cein,(a) 

(a)  Reeves's  History  of  English  Law,  2,  329. 


As  soon  as  Edward  3  ascended  the 
throne,  which  became  vacant  by  the  im« 
prisonment,  deposal,  and  murder  of  his 
father,  the  statute  of  1  Edw,  3,  c.  16, 
was  passed,  intituled,  ''who  shall  be 
assigned  justices  and  keepers  of  the 
peace  ;  '*  and  containing  this  simple  enact- 
ment. 

*'  Item.  For  the  better  keeping  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace,  the  King  wills,  that  in  every 
county  good  men  and  lawfdl,  which  be  no  main- 
tainers  of  evil,  nor  barrators  in  the  ooonty,  shall 
be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace." 

This  short  and  general  Act  gave  very 
limited  authority  to  the  persons  to  be 
appointed  under  it,  making  them  nothing 
more  than  Conservators  of  the  Peace, 
nominated  by  the  Oown,  in  addition  to 
those  who  were  already  such  by  the  pre- 
existing laws  and  usuages  of  the  realm. 
Within  three  years  afterwards  these  jus- 
tices and  keepers  of  the  peace  were  en- 
trusted with  somewhat  more  enlarged 
powers,  being  invested  with  the  additional 
authority  to  take  but  not  to  try  indict- 
ments. The  Statute  of  Edward  3,  c.  2, 
after  some  regulations  respecting  the 
appointment  of  justices  of  assize  and 
gaol  delivery,  ordained  that  there  should 
be  assigned  good  and  lawful  men  in  every 
county  to  keep  the  peace;  and  the  jus- 
tices assigned  to  deliver  the  gaols  had 
power  given  them  to  deliver  the  gaols  of 
those  that  should  be  indicted  before  the 
keepers  of  the  peace ;  and  such  keepers 
were  directed  for  that  purpose  to  send 
their  indictments  before  tnose  justices. 

After  this  statute  I  find  no  material 
alteration  in  their  authority  until  the 
eighteenth  of  the  same  reign,  when  they 
were  to  be  empowered  by  a  commission 
from  the  Crown,  (if  need  should  be) 

**  (a)  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and  tres- 
passes," 18  Edw.  8rd,  cap.  2, "  title,  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  be  appointed,  and  their  authority." 

**  Item,  That  two  or  three  of  the  best  of  repu- 
tation in  the  counties  shall  be  assigned  keepers 
of  the  peace  by  the  King's  commission;  and  at 
what  time  need  shall  be,  the  same  with  other 
wise  and  learned  in  the  land,  shall  be  assigned 
by  the  King's  commission  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine felonies  and  trespasses  done  against  the 
peace  in  the  same  county,  and  to  inflict  punish- 
ment reasonably,  accor£ng  to  law,  and  reason, 
and  the  manner  of  the  de^." 

When  in  obedience  to  this  statute  it  was 
prayed  by  the  Commons,  in  the  twentieth 
vear  of  the  same  reign,  that  they  might 
have  a  power  to  hear  and  determme 
felonies,  it  was  answered  that  the  King 
would  appoint  learned  persons  for  that 
office.(a)  So  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  same  monarch,  the  Commons  being 

(a)  Eot.  Pari.,  2,  161  a. 
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charged  to  advise  the  King  what  was  the 
best  way  of  keeping  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, they  recommend^  six  persons  in 
every  county,  of  whom  two  were  to  be  de 
plms  grantz,  two  knights  and  two  men  of 
the  law,  and  so  more  or  less,  as  need 
would  reqnire,  should  have  the  power  and 
commission  out  of  Chancery  to  hear  and 
determine  the  keeping  of  the  peace.(a) 

In  conformity  with  these  petitions  and 
statutes,  and  others  which  may  be  seen  in 
Cotton's  extracts  from  records  in  the 
Tower,  commissions  were  at  various  times 
framed,  assigning  certain  persons  to 
execute  the  powers  which  the  statutes 
authorised  the  King  to  confer ;  in  which, 
in  addition  to  the  general  powers  for  keep- 
ing the  peace,  a  special  charge  was  intro- 
duced U>  enforce  the  observance  also  of 
particular  statutes,  viz.,  statutes  of 
Winton,  2  Edw.  3,  and  the  statute  of 
Northampton,  20  Edw.  3,  with  some 
others.  (6)  But  the  general  standing  autho- 
rity given  to  the  justices  to  hear  and 
determine  felonies  and  trespasses,  thereby 
constituting  them  complete  judges  of  a 
court  of  record,  was  not  conferred  upon 
them  till  the  34  Eduwrd  3,  cap.  1 ,  and  I 
conceive  that  statute  gave  occasion  to  the 
commencement  of  Gustos  Botulorum,  and 
the  necessity  of  appointing  an  officer  to 
make  and  keep  the  rolls  or  records  of  the 
peace,  naturally  arising  out  of  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission,  so  much  enlarg- 
ing their  jurisdiction  and  powers.  Observe 
the  title  and  language  of  the  statute  34 
Edw,  3,  cap.  1. 


**  What  sort  of  persons  shall  be  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  what  anthority  they  shall  have." 

The  Act  states,  first, 

"In  every  county  in  England  shall  be 
assigned  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  one  lord, 
and  with  him  three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy 
in  the  county,  with  some  learned  in  the  land,  and 
they  shall  have  power,  etc.  And  also  to  hear 
and  determine,  at  the  King's  suit,  all  manner  of 
felonies  and  trespasses  done  in  the  same  county, 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  aforesaid." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  growing  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
power  to  hear  and  determine  felonies  and 
trespasses,  until  34  Edward  8,(c)  and  con- 
sequently, were  a  court  of  record  before 
that  time;  because,  if  I  am  correct  in 
supposing  that  they  had  no  such  authority, 

(a)  Bot.  Pari.,  2,  174  a. 

(6)  Reeves's  History  of  English  Law,  2,  830. 

(c)  Hie  18  Ed.  8,  st.  2,  c.  2,  gave  justices 
power  to  **  hear  and  determine,"  Reeves,  2, 830 ; 
Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Eng- 
land, 118 ;  Prynne's  Cott,  15,  87, 40,  62, 67,  70. 


there  was  no  necessity  for  any  such  offices 
as  Gustos  Botulorum  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
nor  do  I  believe  either  of  them  to  have 
existed  in  fact  prior  to  that  period.  But  a 
court  of  record  being  then  organised, 
and  the  justices  assembled  for  the  first 
time  under  the  commission  directed  by 
that  statute,  I  apprehend  it  would  of 
right  belong  to  them,  as  incident  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  having  records 
which  must  be  in  their  custody,  to  appoint 
an  officer,  by  whatever  name  he  might  be 
called ;  whether  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Clerk 
of  the  Justices,  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  to 
assist  them  in  drawing  their  indictments, 
in  arraigning  their  prisoners,  in  joinixig 
issues  for  the  Crown,  in  entering  their 
judgments,  in  awarding  their  process,  and 
m  making  up  and  keeping  their  records. 

The  nature  of  these  duties  may  sufficiently 
account  for  his  being  sometimes  called  not 
only  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  but  also  Clerk  and 
Attorney  for  the  Crown,  (a)  Where  a  q ues- 
tion  arose,  whether  all  the  justices  of  the 
peace  ought  to  bring  all  their  recognizances 
to  that  justice  who  was  Custos  Botu- 
lorum, all  agreed  it  was  sood  so  to  order 
it,  and  well  done;  and  the  Clerk  of  the- 
Peace  at  the  Sessions  is  there  desoribed 
as  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  who  is  Clerk  and 
Attorney  for  the  advantage  of  the  Eine. 

In  Harcourt  v.  Fox,  as  reported  in  4  mod. 
173,  and  in  EoWa  Bep.  189,  the  Court 
is  reported  to  have  affirmed,  that  the  first 
beginning  of  a  Custos  Botulorum  was  in 
the  94th  year  of  the  reign  o{  Edwards ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  he  was  appointed  at 
that  time  was,  because  the  justices  of  the 
peace  could  not  then  agree  among  them- 
selves who  should  keep  the  records ;  and 
that  upon  application  made  to  the  King 
concerning  tne  matter,  his  Majesty  (to 
prevent  all  disputes)  appointed  a  fit  person 
to  keep  them,  and  gave  him  custody  of  the 
records  in  every  county.  But  from  very 
careful  perusal  of.  what  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  a  more  full  and  accurate 
report  of  the  same  case  in  Shower,  where 
the  opinions  of  the  judges  are  reported 
ieriatinh,  1  do  not  recollect  with  certainty 
that  the  Custos  Botulorum  was  nominated 
by  the  Crown  so  early  as  in  the  34th  year 
of  Edward  3.  Lord  Holt  indeed  ob- 
serves : — 

*'  This  did  give  occasion  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  office  of  Custos  Botnlorum ;  for  they 
(justiceB)  being  judges  of  record,  the  reeords  of 
that  Court  must  be  in  their  custody.  *  *  But  in 
regard  it  might  be  inconyenient  that  the  records 
should  be  dispersed  amongst  them  promiscuously, 
and  not  kept  together  in  one  hand,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  some  particular 
person  to  have  the  custody  and  charge  of  them.'' 


(a)  2  }{en.  7,  p.  81,  pi.  9. 
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Snch  ifl  the  langaage  ascribed  to  Lord 
Holt  by  the  report  in  8hou>er{a) ;  bat  at  what 
precise  period  of  time  the  King  first  exer- 
cised that  power,  whether  on  the  issuing  of 
the  first  commission,  after  the  34  Edward  3, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  dis- 
agreement, stated  to  have  arisen  amongst 
the  justices  themselves,  does  not  distinctly 
appear  in  the  judgments  of  any  of  the 
juages,  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it 
was  not  until  a  later  period. 

To  hazard  any  conjecture  on  the  sub- 
ject is  (to  adopt  the  phrase  used  in  the 
argument  of  Harcourt  v.  Fom)  amhulare  in 
tenebris ;  but  whatever  cloud  may  obscure 
this  inauiry,  my  researches  have  led  me 
to  conclude,  that  on  a  short  succession  of 
years,  subsequent  to  the  34  Edward  3,  the 
King  introduced  the  clause  now  found  in 
every  commission  of  the  peace,  containing 
a  special  designation  of  the  Gustos  Botu- 
lorum  by  name.  This  fact  is  manifested 
from  several  passages  in  Lanibard,  who  in 
X>age  40  of  his  valuable  work  says, 

**  That  the  earliest  commission  extant,  expressly 
appointing  hy  name,  the  individual  to  whom  the 
custody  of  the  records  of  the  peace  was  committed 
by  the  Crown,  was  in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Bichard  2nd." 

In  mentioning  the  altei-ations  made  in 
the  terms  of  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
he  adds, 

*'  And  Stephen  Betenam  was  then  the  first  for 
Kent,  to  whom  the  credit  of  the  records  of  the 
peace  was  thereby  committed ;  which  officer  is 
now  sithence  called  Gustos  Rotnlorum ;  all 
which  matters  yon  may  find  in  the  records, 
28th  Jnnii,  14  K.  2,  part  S,  membrane  85." 

From  whence  I  infer,  that  although 
during  the  interval  between  34  Edward  3, 
and  the  14  Bichard  2,  comprising  a  period 
of  about  thirty    years,  the   justices  had 


that  eveiy  of  the  said  judges  shall  take  for 
their  wnges  four  shillings  the  day,  for  the 
time  of  their  sessions,  and  their  clerk  two 
shillings  ;  but  I  conceive  there  is  notiiing 
in  that  statute  to  negative  the  presump. 
tion  that  the  officer  therein  deseribed  as 
Glerk  of  tho  Justices  of  the  Peace,  or  by 
abbreviating  the  expression,  Glerk  of  the 
Peace,  the  same  individual  officer  perform- 
ing the  same  duties  is  clearly  designated. 
Indeed  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  4,  the  reign  immediately  suoeeedio]g 
th&t  of  iUchard  2,  and  within  twenty  years 
of  the  period  of  time  when  the  Grown  had 
introduced  into   the  commission  of  the 
peace  the  name  of  an  individual  justiee 
as  the  keeper  of  the  rolls,  I  find  the  Glerk 
of  the  Peace  described  in  the  Year  Bo<^, 
13  H.  4,  f.  10,  pL  33,  as  Glerk  of  the 
Sessions  of  the   Peace;   for  it  is   there 
stated  that  at  a  gaol  delivery  in  the  Gastle 
of   Sarum    one   of    the  Justices,  Hnkkk, 
addressing    himself  to   Horn,  who  was 
Glerk  of  the  Sessions  of  the  Peaoe»  directed 
him  to  take  down  the  name  of  the  prisoner, 
who  was  not  then  indicted,  that  he  might 
be  inquired  of  at  the  next  sessions  of  the 
peace. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  whether  there  be  not  on  the 
rolls  of  Parliament  a  direct  legislative 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Gustos  to 
appoint  the  Glerk  of  the  Peace,  and  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  to  the  statute,  37  Henry  8.  In 
my  humble  judgment,  the  language  of 
the  statute  is  p&inly  declaratory  of  the 
right  of  the  Gustos  by  law  to  appoint  to 
the  office  of  Glerk  of  the  Peace ;  nor  can 
I  conceive  that  the  law  officers  of  the 
Grown,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  tho 
rights  and  interests  of  his  Ms^eBty,  would 
have  permitted  such  a  preamble  to  have 
stained  the  rolls    of  Parliament,  unless 


generally  the  custody  of  the  records,  and.    f^^^^ea  jne  roiw    oi   jramameni.,   uniess 
as  incidenttothatcustodv.  the  appointment    J*?®y„P,<^  regarded  the  recent  grants,  by 


incidentto  that  custody,  the  appointment    r^*^JL_f*^       -j   >  ^x  i.    ^     /.ri_       i    i- 

of  any  ministerial  officer  to  assist  them  in  ■  ^^  Highness  s  letters  patent,  of  the  clerk- 
that  duty,  (by  whatever  name  he  might  be  ship  of  the  peace,  as  an  encroachment  and 
called),   yet    when,   in  progress  of  time,  !  ^?^/p**^<i?i   ^P^^  *^f  ancient  legitimMo 


whether  from  differences  arising  between 
the  justices  themselves,  or  from  any  other 
cause,  the  Grown  appointed  the  Gustos 
Rotulorum  by  name,  (a  course  of  proceed- 
ing which  according  to  Lambard,  obtained 
from  the  14  Bichard  2),  that  appointment  in 
my  judgment,  drew  after  it  as  incidental 
to  it,  the  nomination  of  Glerk  of  the  Peace, 
by  reason  of  his  possession  and  custody 
of  the  records.  It  is  trne  there  is  no 
mention  of  Glerk  of  the  Peace  by  that 
precise  name  until  some  time  after  the 
statute  12  Bichard  2.  c.  10.  ,which  recognizes 
an  officer  as  ministerial  to  the  justices  in 
tibe  discharge  of  their  duties  at  the  sessions, 
under  the  denomination  of  their  clerk.  The 
clause  to  which  I  refer  is  that  which  directs 

(o)  1,  627. 


right  of  the  Gustos,  to  appoint  by  virtue 
of  his  office.  The  immeoiate  occasion  of 
passing  that  statute  will  appear  from  the 
language  of  the  preamble : — 

"  Where  before  this  time  the  Lord  GhanceUor 
of  England  for  the  time  being  hath,  by  reason  of 
his  office  of  the  Ghancellorship,  the  nomination 
and  appointment  of  the  Gustos  Rotnlorum,  &c., 
and  that  in  like  manner,  (that  is,  by  reason  of  bis 
office,  and  incident  thereto)  all  and  every  peison 
which  had  and  enjoyed  the  said  office  of  the  Gns* 
tos  Rotuloram,  hath  had  until  now  of  late  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  Glerk  of  the 
Peace." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  recite  the  mischi^fli 
resulting  from  the  nomination  of  persons 
not  sufficiently  learned  to  exercise  the  said 
offices ;  by  reason  whereof,  indictments  for 
felony  and  murder,  and  other  offences  and 
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misdemeftnours,  and  the  prooesa  awarded 
npon  them  have  not  only  been  froBtrate 
and  Yoid,  Bometimea  by  negligent  engross- 
ing, by  the  embesszling  or  rasnre  of  the 
same  indictmentB,  bat  also  sundry  bargains 
and  sales  have  also  been  void,  for  lack  of 
eoffieient  enrolment  of  the  same. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  the  Cnstos  Botnlo- 
mm  are  here  enumerated;  viz.,  the  drawing 
the  indictments  for  felonies  and  other 
offences;  the  keeping  of  them,  and  the 
awarding  of  process  upon  the  same ;  and 
the  enrolment  of  bargains  and  sales.  That 
these  duties  extend  as  well  to  the  jiroper 
making  as  to  the  keeping  of  the  records, 
cannot  be  disputed;  for  if  the  naked 
custody  of  them,  without  regard  to  their 
due  entry  and  enrolment,  were  the  only 
office  required  from  the  Gustos  or  his 
agent,  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge 
could  not  have  been  urged  as  the  mischief 
which  called  for  a  remedy.  From  this  Act, 
therefore,  I  conceive  the  inference  almost 
irresistible  that  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
had  at  all  times,  until  recently  before  the 
passing  of  it,  been  appointed  by  the  keeper 
of  the  xeoords.  In  this  opinion  I  am 
fortified  by  great  authorities.  Lambwrd 
in  commenting  upon  this  statute,  p.  378, 
after  observing  that  the  nomination  and 
appointment. of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  had 
long  time  belonged  to  the  Custos  Botulo- 
Tum,  adds:*- 

**  And  this  office  was  also  (for  a  time)  given  by 
the  King's  letters  patent  for  tenne  of  life,  as  that 
of  the  Coatos  Botulorom  was,until  the  said  Statute 
(37  Henry  8.  c.  1.)  recontinued  the  ancient  order 
of  giving  it  by  the  Custos  Botulorum  onelj.'' 

Is  it  possible  for  language  to  express  in 
terms  more  clear,  appropriate,  and  forcible, 
the  opinion  entertained  by  this  author, 
that  tnis  Act  was  declaratory  of  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  the  Custos  to  appoint,  and  of 
his  sense  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Crown  P 
Eyres,  J,,  in  the  case  of  Hareowrt  v.  Fo», 
as  reported  by  Bh(yweTt(a)  in  discussing 
the  several  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
37  Henry  8,  expresses  his  opinion  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  declaratory  law. 
He  expresses  himself  in  these  terms : — 

**  From  all  which  parts  of  this  Act  so  penned, 
I  think  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  man's 
ondorstanding,  &at  this  Act  was  but  declarative 
of  what  the  law  was  before  the  making  of  the 
Act" 

Kor  does  it  appear  to  me  that  the  arga- 
ment  of  its  being  a  declaratory  law  is  at  all 
weakened,  or  the  right  of  the  Custos  to 
appoint  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  anv 
manner  impugned,  by  the  fourth  and  fifth 
seotionB  of  the  Act';  the  first  of  which  con- 
tinued and  confirmed  all  such  as  (being 
found  when  the  Act  passed,  in  the  actnal 

(a)  1  Show.  518. 


possession  of  those  offices)  had  derived 
their  tiUes  to  them  imder  any  letters 
patent  or  comnaission  from  the  Crown; 
and  the  last  of  which,  the  fifth  section, 
reserved  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Bishop  of  Bly,  and 
every  of  their  successors,  the  exercise  of 
the  same  rights  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  et^oj. 

The  fourth  section  can,  I  think,  be 
regarded  only  as  the  confirmation  of  a 
suspicious  and  doubtful  title.  For  if  the 
King's  right  to  appoint  had  been  deav 
and  unquestionable,  where  was  the  neoes* 
sity  of  a  special  enactment  to  establish,  it? 
Nor  does  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of 
the.character  of  this  monarch  induce  me  to 
conclude  that  he  would  have  condescended 
to  compromise  an  acknowledged  right  in 
t^  Crown,  upon  terms  of  continuing  the 
then  present  possessors  in  offioe  for  the 
period  of  their  lives. 

As  to  the  fifiih  section,  I  am  not  avrare 
that  any  argument  has  been  founded  upon 
the  construclion  of  this  clause  nnfayour- 
able  to  the  right  of  the  Custos .  Those  juris- 
dictions are  specially  expected  from  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Act.  The^  i>^y» 
or  may  not,  have  originated  in  similar 
usurpations,  and  it  may  have  been  thought 
expedient  to  confirm  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  their  successors,  in  the 
exercise  of  all  the  liberties  and  authorities, 
according  as  they  had  eigoyed  the  same, 
by  the  seal  of  a  parliamentary  enactment. 

I  cannot  close  my  observations  on  this 
subject  without  remarking  that,  although 
the  reign  of  Henry  8,  has  been  considered 
as  a  veiT  distinguished  era  in  the  annals 
of  our  judicial  history,  yet  the  royal  pre- 
rogative was  then  strained,  more  particu- 
larly in  his  latter  years,  to  a  very  tyraxmical 
height,  and  its  encroachments  sanctioned 
(to  use  the  language  of  the  elegant  com- 
mentator on  the  laws  of  England)  by  those 
''pusillanimous  Parliaments,  one  of 
wnich,  to  its  eternal  disgrace,  i)assed  a 
statute,  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  the 
King's  proclamations  should  have  the  force 
of  Acts  of  Parliament."(a) 

I  now  propose  to  show  hy  cases  strictly 
analogous,  and  by  the  opinions  and  judg- 
ments of  the  most  eminent  lawyers,  formed 
after  much  consideration,  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  may  pro- 
perly be  regarded  by  law,  as  incident  to 
the  office  of  Custos.  [The  learned  judge 
referred  to  Hcvrcourt^^  Fox^Cb)  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  2.  c.  30,  MiUon*8  ca8e,(d) 
Shroggeer.  ColeshiUyid)  BridgTtianv.HoUX^) 
and  Saund^e  v.  Owen.(/)l 


(a)  Blackstone,  4,  431. 
(b),  (c),  (<0»  (0»  (/)  See  above,  pp.  847,  358, 
355. 
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Under  these  circnmstaxiceB,  after  a  care* 
fal  examination  of  the  origin  (as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  it)  of  the 
respective  offices  of  Gostos  Botulomm  and 
Clerk  of  the  Peace,  and  of  their  duties, 
as  arising  out  of  and  connected  with 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  from  the 
legislative  declaration,  and  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  Cnstos  Botulomm  to  ap- 
point, which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  roUs  of  Parliament, (a)  and 
from  the  accumulated  weight  and  authority 
of  the  cases  to  which  I  nave  referred  as 
analogous,  and  the  principles  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  them,  my  mind,  (with  great 
deference  to  the  opimon  of  others,  from 
whom  it  may  be  my  misfortune  to  differ) 
has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
apx)ointment  of  the  office  of  clerk  within 
the  shires  of  England  did  by  law  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  37 
Henry  8,  belong  of  right  to  the  Gustos 
Botulomm  of  the  shire  by  virtue  of  his 
said  office. 

To  the  second  question,  whether  the 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  within  the  shires  of  Ireland  did  by 
law,  in  and  previously  to  the  year  1800, 
belong  of  right  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the 
Gustos  Botulomm  of  the  shire,  by  virtue 
of  his  said  office,  or  to  any  and  what  other 
person  or  persons,  I  answer  that  1  con- 
ceive it  to  have  belonged  of  right  to  the 
Custos  Botulomm  of  the  shire,  by  virtue 
of  his  office. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  a 
regular  Code  or  Churter  of  EngHsh  laws 
was  granted  by  that  monarch,  about  the 
twelfth  vear  of  his  rei^,  and  deposited  in 
the  Ezcheqaer  of  Dublin,  under  the  King's 
Seal,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  land, 
(as  the  public  record  expresses  it)  that  is, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all  who  should 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Crown; (6) 
and  for  the  regular  and  effectual  execution 
of  those  laws,  the  King's  four  Courts  of 
judicature  were  established  upon  the  model 
of  the  four  superior  courts  of  England ; 
and  a  new  and  more  ample  division  was 
then  made  of  the  King's  lands  of  Ireland 
into  counties,  in  which  sheriffs  and  other 
officers  were  appointed,  in  accordance  with 
the  system  of  government  prevailing  in 
£ngland.(c)  If  then  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  was  incident  to  the  office  of 
Custos  Botulomm  in  England,  it  seems  to 
me  to  follow  as  a  necessary  natural  con- 
Bequence  that  the  same  rule  must  hold  in 
Irelimd ;  the  nature  of  those  several  offices 
and  the  duties  required  in  relation  to  them 
being  the  same  in  both  countries.    The 

(a)  St  87  Hen.  8.  c.  1. 
{b)  The  reference  is  to  the  Mayna  Ckarta 
Hihernia,  Synch's  Feudal  Dignities,  15,  38. 
(c)  Bagwell's  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  1, 60. 


various  Irish  Acts  of  Parliament  referred 
to,  (a)  directing  documents  to  be  dei>06ited 
by  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  among  the 
records  of  their  respective  oountieB,  and 
requiring  them  to  give  attested  copies, 
appear  to  me  strong  legislative  recogni* 
lions  that  the  appointment  of  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Ireland  is  incidental 
to  the  office  of  Custos.  The  Act  passed  so 
recently  as  1  Oeo.  4.  c.  27,  which  gives  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  right  to  hold  the  office 
quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,  shows  that  before 
that  time  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  was  determined  by  the  death  or  re<* 
moval  of  the  Custos  who  appointed,  and 
therefore  furnishes  a  strong  inference  that 
the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in 
Irelana  was  by  law  incident  to  the  office 
of  Custos  before  the  union. 

By  the  cases  also  which  have  been  de* 
cided  in  Ireland,  of  the  King  v.  Fergus^ 
8on,(b)  and  the  King  v.  8a/vemey  and 
Fdlkiner,(e)  this  seems  to  have  been  re- 
ceived, declared,  and  acted  upon,  as  the 
law  of  that  country. 

To  the  third  question,  whether  the  right 
to  appoint  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  widiin  the  King's  County  in  Ireland^ 
did,  by  law,  in  and  previously  to  the  year 
1800,  belong  to  the  Crown,  or  to  the  Custos 
Botulomm  of  the  said  shire,  by  virtue  of 
his  said  office,  &c.,  I  also  answer  that 
the  right  to  appoint  to  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  within  the  King's  County  in 
Ireland,  did,  by  law,  in  and  previously  to 
the  year  1800,  belong  to  the  Custos  Botu« 
loram  of  the  said  shire,  by  virtue  of  his 
said  office.  The  frame  of  this  question 
has  not  failed  to  draw  my  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  any  distinction,  which  the 
historical  fact,  that  the  Eang's  County  was 
not  formed  into  a  counW  until  the  3rd  and 
4th  year  of  the  reign  of  PhUip  and  Mary, 
in  the  year  1556,  might  naturally  suggest. 

I  do  not,  however,  apprehend  that  this 
circumstance  can  in  any  mannier  vary  the 
question,  having  taken  occasion  to  state 
in  the  most  distinct  and  unqualified  terms, 
that  neither  in  England  nor  in  Ireland  can 
the  right  of  the  Custos  to  nominate  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  be  maintained  upon  the 
ground  of  prescription ;  the  office  of 
Custos  Botulomm  and  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  in  both  countries,  and  the  very 
county  also  in  Ireland  to  which  this  ques<» 
tion  more  directly  applies,  being  each  and 
every  of  them  created  and  existing  only 
within  the  time  of  legal  memory. 


(a)  13  &  14  Geo.  S.  c.  26.,  23  &  24  Geo.  3. 
c.  39,  40.,  85  Geo.  3.  c.  29.,  34  Geo.  3.  c.  25.» 
40  Geo.  8.  c.  80. 

(6)  K.  B.,  1796. 

(c)  See  Kennedy  v.  Gregg,  8  Ir.  L.  B., 
p.  285. 
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Bat  the  moment  in  which  the  Sling's 
County  became  a  oonnty,  however  recent 
its  formation,  I  conceive  that  the  right 
to  appoint  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  upon  the 
principle,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  before 
stated,  as  applicable  to  Ensland,  became  eo 
instanU  indispensably  incident  to  the  office 
of  Castos  Botnlomm  in  Ireland ;  liiere 
beinK  no  provision  in  the  statute  of  Philifp 
and  Mary  to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect. 

Being  formed  upon  the  model  of  other 
counties,  with  similar  officers,  such  as 
Cnstos  Botalorum,  sheriff,  &c.,  this  ap- 
pointment would  be  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  same  laws  which  prevailed 
in  the  government  of  those  counties. 
When,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  the  shire 
of  Monmouth  was  created  by  a  severance 
and  divisions  of  the  Lordships  and  Marches 
within  the  country  or  dominion  of  Wales, 
and  by  a  union  and  annexation  of  certain 
portions  of  them  thenceforth,  by  legisla* 
tive  enactment,  (a)  became  part  and  member 
of  the  new  shire  of  Monmouth,  with  a 
Custos,  sheriff,  and  other  officers,  I  con- 
oeive  that  to  the  sheriff  belongs  the  right 
of  appointing  the  shire  clerk  of  the  Cotmty 
Court,  and  to  the  Custos  Rotulorum  the 
right  of  appointing  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace, 
as  incident  to  his  office,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  most  ancient  c-ounties  in  this 
realm. 

Conceiving  therefore  the  decision  of  this 
last  c[uestion  to  depend  upon  the  same 
principles,  in  the  explanation  and  develop- 
ment of  which,  I  fear  that  I  have  drawn 
but  too  largely  upon  vour  Lordship's 
patient  attention,  in  my  discussion  of  tne 
merits  of  the  first  Question,  I  conclude 
with  expressing  my  numble  opinion,  tibat 
the  right  to  appoint  to  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  within  the  King's  County  in 
Ireland,  did,  by  law,  in  and  previously  to 
the  year  1800,  belong  to  the  Custos  Botu- 
lorum  of  the  said  shire,  by  virtue  of  his 
said  office. 

Batlet,  J. :  I  regret  extremely  that  I  can- 
not brinff  myself  to  concur  in  the  opin- 
ion which  the  other  judges  have  formed 
in  this  case.  The  first  question  proposed 
by  your  Lordships  to  our  consideration  is 

"Whether  the  appointmeiit to  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  within  the  shires  of  Eng- 
land, did,  by  law,  preTiously  to  the  passlnf^  of 
the  Act  of  37  Hen.  8,  c.  1,  belong  of  right 
to  the  Crown  or  to  the  Custos  Botnlomm  of 
the  shire,  by  virtue  of  his  said  office,  or  to  any, 
and  to  what  person  or  persons  ?  " 

I  have  the  misfortune  to  think  it  of 
right  belonged  to  the  Crown,  if  the  Crown 
reserved  it  to  itself ;  that  it  belonged  to 
any  other  person  or  persons,  (at  least  if 

(a)  S7  Hen.  8.  c.  26  s.  8 ;  Tniliams's  History 
of  Monmouthshire,  858. 


named  in  the  commission  of  the  peace) 
upon  whom  the  Crown  chose  to  confer  it,. 
if  the  Crown  thought  fit  to  give  it  away  ; 
or  that  if  the  Crown  did  not  think  fit  to 
reserve  or  confer  it,  it  belonged  of  right  to 
the  justices  at  large  in  Quarter  Sessions 
assembled.    Your  Lordship's  question  ap> 

Eears  to  me,  to  prox)Ose  as  a  mere  point  of 
kw,  to  whom  by  law  the  right  belonged, 
and  my  answer  is  framed  upon  that  view 
of  the  question.  I  do  not  say,  therefore, 
that  the  Crown  did  not,  in  fact,  confer 
this  ri^ht  upon  the  Custos  Botulorum ;  all 
I  say  IS  that,  unless  it  did  so  confer  it, 
the  Uustos  has  it  not. 

The  Courts  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
originated,  I  apprehend,  in  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
ward  8,  and  were  founded  upon  oommisions 
issued  in  pursuance  either  of  18  Edward  3^ 
Stat.  2,  c.  1,  or  of  34  Edward  3,  c.  L 
The  former  of  those  statutes  provides  that 
two  or  three  of  the  best  reputation  in  the 
counties  shall  be  assigned  Keepers  of  the 
peace  by  the  King's  conimission,andat  what 
time  need  shall  be,  the  same  with  other 
wise  learned  in  the  law  shall  be  assigned  by 
the  King's  commission  to  hear  and  deter* 
mine  felonies  and  trespasses  done  against 
the  peace  in  the  same  counties.  &e34 
Edwa/rd  3,  c.  1,  directs  that  in  every  county 
of  England  shall  be  assigned  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  one  Lord  {un  Seigneur),  and 
with  him  three  or  four  of  the  most  worthy 
in  the  county,  with  some  learned  in  the 
law,  with  power  to  hear  and  determine  at 
the  King's  suit,  all  manner  of  trespass 
done  in  the  same  oountrv.  Both  these 
statutes  are  silent  as  to  the  officers  and 
the  constitution  of  the  Court.  Then,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  a  question  of  law  arises^ 
what  could  legally  be  done ;  and  secondly, 
a  question  of  fact,  what  was  done.  Where 
the  Crown  erects  a  Court  of  Justice  of  its 
own  authority,  it  may,  I  apprehend,  fix 
and  nominate  what  officers  it  shall  have» 
and  how  their  successors  shadl  be  ap- 
pointed; and  I  take  it  it  has  the  same 
power  where  it  creates  a  Court  of  Justice 
under  the  direction  of  Parliament,  unless 
there  be  something  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  from  which  a  contrary  intention 
in  the  Legislature  may  be  collected.  The 
legal  presumption  appears  to  me  to  be, 
that  the  Legislature  will  break  in  as  little 
as  possible  upon  the  prerogative  of  tiie 
Crown,  and  that  what  it  does  not  by 
express  words,  or  by  necessary  implica* 
tion  take  away,  it  leaves  to  the  Crown. 
Upon  the  establishment  of  this  Court* 
therefore,  the  Crown  might,  if  it  thought 
fit,  appoint  one  of  the  Justices  to  be 
Custos  BrOtulorum,  or  it  might  omit  it.  It 
might  name  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or 
reserve  to  itself  the  future  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  successors ;  or  it  might  omit  to 
name  him,  and  be  silent  as  to  the  offioe ; 
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and  then  the  SessionB  would  have  the 
right,  as  incident  to  their  being  a  court,  to 
decide  upon  having  such  an  officer ;  and 
the  right  to  appoint  him  would  be  either 
in  the  Sessions,  if  the  Crown  made  no 
other  provision  as  to  the  appointment  of 
officers,  or  in  such  other  person  or  persons 
on  whom  the  Grown  had  conferred  the 
right.  And  whatever  the  Crown  might 
do  in  the  first  instance  would  either  be 
variable  upon  future  occasions  or  not.  In 
the  former  case, the  Crown  miffht  resume  to 
itself  the  right  when  it  thought  fit ;  in  the 
latter,  the  nominadon  and  appointmont 
could  not  have  belonged  to  the  Gustos  Bo- 
tulorum,  unless  he  had  been  appointed  ah 
initio. 

Lambard  in  his  Eirenareha  intimates 
that  there  was  extant  in  his  time  one  of 
the  commissions  granted  in  the  35th 
Edward  8,  and  if  we  could  discover  the 
commissions'  granted  at  that  time,  and 
could  be  satisfied  that  the  commissions  for 
the  different  counties  were  uniform  and 
all  of  the  same  tenor,  they  might  throw 
great  light  upon  the  question,  as  a  question 
of  fact,  though  they  could  not  be  admitted 
in  argument  upon  the  question  of  law. 
Suppose  these  commissions  to  have  been 
silent  as  to  the  Gustos,  and  to  have  reserved 
to  the  Grown  the  right  of  appointing  a 
Clerk  to  the  Justices,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
but  that  such  right  would  have  been  well 
reserved?  Suppose  the  commissions  to 
have  nominated  a  Gustos,  and  to  have 
given  him  the  power  pro  hdc  vice  to  nomi- 
nate the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  would  not 
that  have  been  a  valid  gift,  and  would  it 
have  been  vaHd  for  more  than  that  term  P 
Would  it  not  equally  have  been  valid,  had 
the  nomination  been  given  to  the  justices 
at  large,  though  it  had  appointed  one  in 
particular  to  be  Gustos  Eotulorum  P  Sup- 
pose it  to  have  nominated  no  Gustos,  and 
to  have  been  silent  as  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  would  not  the  Justices  in  Sessions, 
that  is  the  Court,  have  had  the  power  to 
nominate  such  Clerk  ?  Such  power  accord- 
ing to  Bolle{a)  is  incident  to  every  Court. 
Suppose  the  commissions  for  different 
counties  to  have  varied,  or  suj)poae  them 
to  have  varied  at  different  times,  what 
would  then  have  been  the  caseP  That 
they  did  vary  as  to  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster  is  clear  from  the  exception  in 
the  statute  of  WiUiam  and  Maryy(b)  and 
iVom  the  modem  practice ;  that  they  varied 
as  to  other  places  may  be  collected  from 
the  exception  in  the  statute  of  Henry  8.(c) 
In  Durham  at  present  the  Bishop  is  his 
own  Gustos.    The  provisions  in  the  statute 


(o)  Abridg,  626,  Court  P. 

(6)  Stat.  1.  c.  21. 

(c)  37  Hen.  8.  c.  1.  s.  5. 


of  Henry  8  and  Bdward  6{a)  show  that  he 
may  make  another  person  so;  but  he 
appoints  the  Clerk  or  the  Peace  for  the 
county,  without  noticing  his  own  character 
as  Gustos  Botulorum;  and  his  grant  of 
the  office  is  confirmed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham.  In  Iiancashire,  Lord 
Derby  is  appointed  Castes  Botulorum  by 
the  King  under  the  seals  of  the  Duchy 
and  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster;  and 
Lord  Clarendon  is  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  under  the  same  seals ;  and  the  instru« 
ment,  so  far  from  containing  any  expres- 
sion  that  he  is  the  deputy  of  the  Gustos 
Botulorum,  distinctly  enjoins  the  Gustos 
Botulorum  to  permit  him  to  exercise  his 
office,  without  impediment^  hindrance, 
molestation,  interruption,  or  denial.  Let 
me  press  upon  your  consideration  the 
argument  which  arises  from  the|)rAotice 
in  Lancashire  and  other  privilegea  plaees. 
The  statute  84  Edward  8,  applies  to  every 
county  in  England.  Lancaster  therefore 
is  included ;  and  what  is  the  cose  in  the 
other  <}ounties  in  England  must  be  the 
case  there.  If  the  Gustos  had  ex  officio  as 
matter  of  law,  the  right  in  every  other 
county  in  England  before  the  87  Henry  8, 
he  must  have  had  it  there.  If  the  King 
were  precluded  from  nominating  in 
ordinary  counties,  he  must  have  been  pre* 
cl  uded  there.  If  it  would  have  been  illegal 
elsewhere,  it  would  have  been  equally  so 
there. (6)  It  was  not  until  the  50  Edward  S, 
that  the  coanty  of  Lancaster  was  erected 
into  a  County  Palatine  in  Parliament.(0) 
The  practice,  therefore,  even  if  it  be  con- 
"fined  to  Lancashire  alone,  seems  to  establish 
the  point,  that  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  not 
matter  of  law.  If  the  early  commissions 
passed  immediately  after  the  34  Edwa/rd  8, 
were  before  year  eyes,  and  you  were  to 
find  that  many  of  them  sanctioned  the  same 
practice  as  has  prevailed  in  Lancashire, 
would  this  have  no  inflaence  upon  your 
judgment  P  Would  it  not  be  the  foundation 
on  which  you  would  act  ? 

The  argument  that  we  are  at  liberty  to 
decide  as  matter  of  law  upon  the  right 
of  the  Gustos  Botuloram  to  nominate  is 
founded  on  the  recital  in  the  87  Henry  8, 
c.  1,  on  Lord  Cokeys  comment(d)  on  the 
Statute(6)  of  Westminster  2,  and  on  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  in 
Harcourt  v.  Fox.  [The  learned  judge 
quoted  the  preamble  of  37  Henry  8,  c.  l.J 


(a)  87  Hen.  8.  c.  1,  8.  5.  and  3  &  4  Edw.  6. 

C.  1.  6.  5. 

(6)  4  Instit.  204. 

(c)  See  Dyke  v.  Walford,  5  M.  P.  C.  C,  434, 
and  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  edition,  of  Reffiatrum 
PaUUinvm  Dundmense,  Ixiv. 

(<f )  2  Instit.  425. 

(e)  13  Edw.  1.  St.  1.  c.S. 
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And  upon  this  ifc  enaoto  thai  every  Castos 
shall  nominate  the  Olerk  of  the  Peace 
within  his  sldre ;  and  the  Onstos  and  Clerk 
of  the  Feaoe  shall  execnte  the  same  offices 
by  themselves  or  by  a  sufficient  and  able 
deputy.  This  recital  that  the  Gustos  till 
of  late  hath  had  the  nomination  may,  as 
it  seema  to  me,  refer  to  the  practice  as 
matter  of  fact,  without  refemn^yp  to  the 
right  as  matter  of  law.  The  recHal  does 
not  state  that  of  right  he  hath  had,  but 
states  the  fact  only  that  he  has  had ;  and 
the  statute  does  not  declare  and  enact, 
but  enacts  only;  and  it  does  not  from 
beginning  to  end  insinuate  that  the  patents 
of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  were  illegal,  or 
the  grants  void :  on  the  contrary,  it  confirou^ 
the  persons  then  in  office  in  their  respectiye 
offices.  If  it  were  referring  to  the  right 
as  matter  of  law,  it  would,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  g[o  too  far,  and  mistake  the  riffht ;  as 
the  riffht,  unless  there  were  somemin^  to 
show  ike  contrary,  would  be  in  the  sessions 
not  in  the  Cuatos.  I  admit  Lord  HqU*8 
opinion  on  Harcourt  y.  Fok,  is  very  strong, 
that  the  right  of  nominating  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  belongs  to  the  Custos  Botulorum 
of  common  right,  by  the -Common  Law  of 
the  land;  but  that  was  not  the  point  in 
judgment:  it  was  incidental  to  the  case 
under  consideration.  None  of  the  other 
judges  concur  with  him,  and  his  conclusion 

*'  So  that  now,  having  as  well  as  I  can,  given  an 
accoont  of  the  nature  of  the  oiBce  of  Custos,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  his  having  the  nomination 
of  ibe  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  I  shall  now  give  my 
particnlar  seasons,  upon  which  I  ground  my 
judgment  in  this  case.(a) 

I  am  aware  that  one  of  the  main  founda- 
tions of  his  opinion  is,  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  must  be  trusted  with  the  possession 
of  the  rolls  to  make  entries  upon,  and  that 
the  Onstos  Eotnlomm  would  be  answerable 
to  the  King  and  to  the  subject  in  case  of 
their  loss ;  and  that  it  would  be  the  most 
unreasonable  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
Custos  Botulorum  should  be  answerable 
for  such  miscarriage,  unless  he  had  the 
appointment.  But  the  answer  to  that 
argument  is,  that,  if  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
has  the  possession  of  the  rolls,  not  as 
deputy  to  the  Custos,  but  as  the  officer  of 
the  Court,  the  Custos  would  not  be  answer- 
able to  the  King  or  to  the  public,  in  case 
of  their  loss  or  destruction,  whilst  they 
remained  necessarily  in  the  hands  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  ;  and  as^  to  the  notion 
of  unreasonableness,  that  objection  has  ap- 
plied at  all  times  as  to  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster ;  and  it  has  appliea  in  eyery 
county  in  England,  since  tne  Ist  William 
and  Mary,  where  a  new  Custos  Eotulorum 

(a)  1  Show.  531. 


has  been  appointed  in  the  life  time  of  a 
preceding  JUlerk  of  the  Peace,  and  it 
applied  to  the  yery  case  they  were  then 
deciding,  for  the  decision  was  that  the  old 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  entitled  to  continue, 
though  the  Custos  who  apointed  him  was 
remoyed,  and  a  new  Custos  appointed. 

Another  argument  he  relies  upon  is 
drawn  from  the  practice  as  to  the  Clerk 
of  Assize  and  the  Counter  Clerk  in  MitUm'B 
case,  and  the  reasons  ^iyen  in  2d  Insti- 
tute, 425,  for  that  practice ;  but  both  those 
offices  are  considered  in  2d  Institute  as 
haying  existed  before  time  of  legal  me-* 
mory,  and  the  Crown  may  be  excluded  by 
time  from  inteifNing  as  to  ancient  offioes, 
though  it  is  not  preyented  from  interferinff 
as  to  offices  created  within  time  of  legtu 
memory.  It  may  be  obeeryed,  too,  that 
Lord  HoU  speaks  of  the  possession  of  the 
rolls  by  the  Ouaioi,  as  possession  of  them 
by  all  the  justioee(a),  that  he  speaks  of 
the  Onstos  Kotulorum  as  the  senior  of  the 
justices  in  Court. 

It  may  be  of  some  seryice,  if  I  shortly 
notice  how  the  power  was  treated  by  the 
counsel  in  argument,  and  by  the  other 
judges,  and  how  it  was  again  treated,  when 
another  opportunity  occurred.  EBayley,  J. 
then  citea  from  the  arguments  of  Howies 
and  Levvnz  and  thejudments  of  Eyre  and 
G-regory,  J.  J.,  in  Hareowpt  y.  F(m.\ 

Witiun  fiye  years,  namely,  in  Hilary 
Term,  8th  and  9th  William  3,  whilst  the 
opinion  of  Lord  HoU  mnst  haye  been  within 
the  recollection  of  eyery  judge  in  West- 
minster Hall,  a  question  as  to  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  again  arose  in  Otoen  y. 
8aunder8t{h)  and  Har court  y.  Fox,  was  ex- 
pressly referred  to.  The  question  was, 
whether  under  the  statute  of  1  WHUam  and 
Mary^  a  nonunation  by  the  Custos  Botulo- 
rum to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  by 
parol  was  good  P 

[Bay ley,  J.,  referred  to  the  opinions  of 
Powell,  J.,  and  Treby,  L.C.J. ,  as  to  the 
orijrin  of  the  Olerk  of  the  Peace.] 

The  charge  to  the  Custos  Botulorum 
in  the  ordinary  commissions  of  the  Peace, 
and  the  obseryations  as  to  the  duties  at 
the  Sessions  of  the  Custos  Botulorum 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  Lam» 
ha/rd*8  Eirena/rcha,  deserve  attention. 
The  earliest  commission  I  haye  met  with 
is  at  the  commencement  of  HerherVs  JuB^ 
tice,  in  the  edition  of  1547;  and  at  the  con- 
clusion it  commands : — 

'*  John  Fitz  James  that  at  the  days  and  places 
aforesaid,  he  cause  to  come,  writs,  precepts, 
processes,  and  indictments  aforesaid,  before  him- 
self and  his  said  companions,  and  inspect  and 
determine  the  same." 


(a)  1  Show.  628. 

(6)  1  Lord  Raym*  158. 
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In  another  edition  of  the  same  book, 
printed  in  1606,  there  is  a' similar  cLEtnae, 
except  that  it  seems  addressed  to  all  the 
jnstices,  and  not  to  anyone  by  name ;  but 
this  may  be  a  mistake  in  the  text,  because 
in  the  margin  it  is  stated  to  be  *'  aZ  CuBios 
Botuhi'umf  and  the  some  book,  in  the 
form  of  what  is  called,  "  the  new  commis- 
sion," contains  this  clause : — 

**  Asngnavimus  denique  te  prafatum  Edw,  H, 
M'ditem  (not  the  penon  first  named  in  the  com- 
mission, for  the  officers  of  State  are  first  named). 
Custodem  B.  pacU  nostra  in  dicto  camitatu  nos- 
tro,  ae  propterea  tu  tid  dies  et  loca  predicta 
brevia  precepta  processus  et  indictamenta  pre- 
dicta  coram  te  et  dictis  sociis  tuis  venire  facias 
ut  inspeciantttr,  et  debito  modo  terminentur,*' 

Lamb(ird,  in  his  Eirenarcha,  speaks  of 
Sessions  and  of  the  officers  bound  to 
attend,  and  among  those  one  is  the  Gustos 
Botulorum,  who  is  to  attend  in  resnect  of 
his  duties,  and  another  for  his  own  auties, 
separate  and  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Gustos,  the  Glerk  of  the  Peace : — 

''  Two  sortes  of  men  there  are  that  owe  their 
ordinary  attendances  at  these  Sessions,  that  is 
the  officers  or  ministers  of  the  Gourt  and  the 
jurors  of  the  country.  Amongst  the  officers,  the 
Gnstos  Botolornm  hath  wortnily  the  first  place, 
both  for  that  he  is  alwaies  a  justice  of  the 
quorum  in  the  commission,  and  amongst  them 
of  the  quorum,  a  man  (for  the  most  part) 
especially  picked  out  either  for  wisdom  or  credit; 
and  in  this  behalf  be  beaieth  the  person  of  an 
officer,  and  ou^ht  to  attend,  &c,  for  the  words 
in  tiie  commission  be  to  him  now  by  his  proper 
name.  Quod  ad  dies  et  loca  predicta  brevia 
precepta  processus  et  indictamenta  predicta 
coram  te  et  dictis  sociis  tuis  venire  facias. 
Whereas  (until  the  14  yeare  of  King  Richard 
the  2d)  that  charge  was  general  to  all  the 
justices,  and  not  laid  specially  upon  any  one 
person  in  the  commission:  as  it  doth  appear 
in  the  Tower  by  the  records,  which  I  have 
already  touched."  (<>) 

By  the  commission  in  a  county,  the 
Gustos  Botulorum  ought  to  attend  at  the 
Sessions  with  records,  &c.(&) 

'<  The  Glearke  of  the  Peace  oweth  his  attend- 
ance at  the  Sessions  also,  for  (omitting  certain 
things  specified)  he  readeth  the  inditements,  and 
serveth  the  Gourt.  He  enroUeth  the  actes  of  the 
Sessions,  and  draweth  the  process,  &c.  (He 
also  must  deliyer  letters  to  all  such  as  be  ac- 
quitted of  felony,  &c.).  All  which  things  he 
cannot  do  if  he  be  not  present ;  so  that  he  is  an 
officer  to  this  Gourt,  and  Glerk  of  the  Justices, 
as  the  statute  12th  of  Richard  the  2d,  c.  10, 
nameth  him,  and  not  (as  Mr.  Marrow  thought) 
the  Glearke  of  the  Gustos  Botulorum  only."(c) 

And  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true 
Btate  of  the  case.    The  Gustos  Botulorum, 


(a)  Lambard,  870. 

(6)  Gom.  Dig.  Justices  of  the  Peace,  D.  4. 

(c)  Eiie&archa,  876,  877.    . 


though  one  of  the  Justices,  is  in  respect 
of  his  custody  of  the  rolls  to  attend  mth 
the  rolls  in  tne  Gourt ;  and  the  Glerk  of 
the  Peace,  as  a  distinct  officer  of  the  Gourt, 
is  to  record  upon  such  rolls  such  acts  of 
Gourt  as  are  to  be  recorded ;  and  when  he 
has  recorded  them,  it  is  his  duty  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  Gustos  Botulorum,  that 
he  may  keep  them  in  safe  custody,  thongfa 
the  Glerk  is  entitled  to  have  them  whi&t 
in  process.  In  Rex  v.  Evansici^  the  opinion 
of  Lord  Ghief  Justice  H6U  approaches  this 
point,  where  he  says  the  Glerk  of  the  Peace 
is  bound  to  deliver  the  roUs  to  the  Gustos 
to  be  completed,  though  he  is  entitled  to 
have  them  while  in  process.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  the  rolls  were  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  justices  at  large,  without  any 
Gustos  Botulorum,  this  would  be  the  case ; 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
continue  to  be  the  case  wnere  one  justice 
in  particular  was  selected  to  be  Gustos 
Botulorum. 

My  opinion,  therefore,  is  not  negatively 
that  the  right  of  appointing  is  not  with 
the  Gustos  Botulorum,  not  that  the  right 
is  affirmatively  either  with  the  King  or 
with  the  Quarter  Sessions,  but  that  the 
question  with  which  of  them  it  is,  is  matter 
of  fact  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury ;  not 
matter  of  law  for  the  decision  of  a  Gourt; 
and  with  this  view,  the  case  of  Bridaman 
v.  HoU  (&)  and  the  state  of  the  officers  mthe 
superior  Gourts  exactly  accord.  In  Bridge 
fMM  V.  HoU,  the  question  was,  whether 
the  office  of  Glerk  of  the  Pleas  for  enrolling 
pleas  in  the  King's  Bench  was  in  the  King 
or  in  the  Ghief  Justice.  The  Defendant 
who  claimed  under  the  Ghief  Justice, 
proved  a  series  of  grants  for  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty- five  years,  when- 
ever the  office  became  void.  It  was  treated 
therefore  as  a  question  of  fact,  not  as  a 

auestion  of  law.  And  what  is  the  state  of 
tie  other  officers  of  the  superior  Gourts,  and 
upon  what  principle  is  it  to  be  explained  P 
Why  does  the  Ghief  Justice  of  the  Kinff 's 
Bench  appoint  the  Gustos  Brevium  in  Sie 
King's  Bench,  whilst  the  gift  of  the  same 
office  in  the  Gommon  Pleas  is  not  in  the 
Ghief  Justice  there,  but  in  the  Kinff  or  his 
grantee?  Wh]i[  are  the  first  and  third 
Prothonotaries  in  the  Gommon  Pleas  in 
the  gift  of  the  Ghief  Justice,  and  the  second 
in  tne  Gustos  Brevium  P  Why  does  the 
King  apx)oint  the  master  of  the  Grown 
Office  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Ghiro- 
grapher  in  the  Common  Pleas  P  Why  is 
uie  office  of  Exi^enter  in  the  Gommon 
Pleas  an  inseparable  incident  to  the  nerson 
of  the  Ghief  Justice,  so  that  a  grant  tnereof 
by  the  King,  whilst  the  office  of  Ghief  Jus- 
tice is  vacant,  is  null  and  void  P    Why  do 

(a)  4  Mod.  81. 

(6)  Show.  Pari.  Ga.  115. 
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the  three  pnisne  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench 
appoint  the  Signer  of  the  Bills  of  Middle- 
sex P  All  is  referable  to  what  is  mentioned 
as  the  groand  of  the  opinion  in  Skrogges  y. 
€ole8hul,  (a)  viz.  prescription  and  asa^ ; 
and  what  is  the  foundation  of  prescription 
and  usage  but  a  lost  grant  P 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  submit 
that  the  question  in  whom  the  right  of 

Sipointing  was  in  England  before  the  87 
enry  8  is  matter  of  fact,  depending  upon 
the  commissions  issued  in  the  different 
counties  in  England,  and  the  usages 
thereon;  and  that  until  such  matter  of 
fact  is  duly  enquired  into  and  ascertained, 
it  cannot  be  answered  as  a  question  of 
law. 

To  the  second  question,  as  every  obser- 
vation 1  have  made  upon  the  first  question, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  second,  I 
humbly  submit  that  it  is  also  a  question  of 
fact,  not  a  question  of  law,  in  whom  the 
right  in  Ireland  was. 

The  third  question  appears  to  me  to 
depend  upon  the  point  already  noticed, 
viz.,  the  right  of  the  Grown  in  the  commis- 
sions it  first  granted  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  3,  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of 
nominating  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace;  for  if  the  right  existed  when  those 
commissions  were  granted,  it  seems  to  me 
to  have  existed  as  to  this  county,  when 
a  commission  for  this  county  was  first 
granted.  If  the  Grown  had  originally  a 
right  as  to  each  county,  to  mould  the 
zoachinery  as  it  pleased,  and  to  reserve  to 
itseJf  such  nominations  as  it  thought  it 
behoved  the  public  weal  it  should  reserve, 
it  must  have  had  the  same  right  as  to  this 
counter,  when  first  it  became  an  object  of 
consideration,  as  it  had  in  every  other. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  upon  the  last 
Question  proposed  by  your  Lordships,  that 
tne  right  of  appointing  the  Glerk  of  the 
Peace  in  the  King's  County  in  Ireland, 
when  the  district  that  county  coxnprises 
ifras  first  made  a  county,  was  in  the  Crown. 

The  other  jud^s  who  were  present  con- 
curred in  the  opinions  delivered  by  Little- 
dale,  J.,  Yaughan,  B.,  and  Gaselee,  J. 

June  10, 1829.  The  Lobd  Chancellor  :  (h) 
thiB  is  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Ireland.  The 
question  relates  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Clerk  of  Peace  in  the  Kind's  County  in 
Ireland.     It  was  contendea  on  the  one 


(a)  Djer,  175. 

(6)  Lord  Lyndhurst. 


side  that  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the 
Peace  of  the  King's  County  in  Ireland 
was  in  the  Crown;  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  contended  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Custos  Botulorum  of  the  county.  The 
Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Ireland 
was  of  opinion  that  the  appointment 
belonged  to  the  Crown. 

A  writ  of  error  was  brought,  and  it  was 
argued  in  this  House  during  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  It  was  a  case  of  great 
importance,  and  all  the  judges  were  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  hearine  the 
arguments,  in  order  that  your  Lorcbldps 
might  have  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  subject. 

The  learned  judges  differed  in  opinion^ 
and  they  postponed,  therefore,  delivering 
their  judgments  till  the  present  session. 
That  difference  still  continued;  a  great 
majority  of  the  judges,  however,  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  right  to  that  appointment 
was  in  the  Custos  Botulorum  of  the  Swing's 
County,  one  judge  onlv  dissenting.  The 
opinions  of  the  leamea  judges  were  deli- 
vered at  great  length  in  this  House.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  attending  to  their  reason- 
ings at  the  time.  I  have  since  been  fa- 
voured with  copies  of  their  judgments,  and 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  again  con* 
sidering  them ;  ana  without  troubling  you 
by  going  over  the  same  arguments  which 
have  been  already  advanced  upon  the  sub- 
ject  in  great  detail,  it  may  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  state  that  I  am  satisfied  that  tha 
decision  of  the  Court  below  was  erroneous, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  this  office  is 
not  in  the  Crown,  but  in  the  Custos  Botu- 
lorum. I  am  of  that  opinion  upon  the 
authorities  that  were  cited  by  the  learned 
judges,  by  which  they  fortified  their  opi- 
nions, and  by  the  reasonings  which  they 
employed  in  support  of  their  opinions.  I 
therefore  propose  that  the  ludgment  of  the 
Court  below  be  reversed.  (6) 

Judgment  reversed. 


Mjlte&ials  made  use  of The  aboye  report 

is  taken  from  3  Bligh,  N.S.,  161. 

(a)  In  Crosbie  v.  Hurley,  1  Al.  &  Nap.,  431, 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ia  Ireland  decided 
(p.  439)  that  the  principle  of  the  above  case 
extended  to  all  the  counties  of  Ireland.  But  the 
Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench  subseqaently  held  in 
Kennedy  v.  Gregg,  that  the  appointment  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  Londonderry  vested 
in  the  Crown,  8  Ir.  L.  R.,  225. 
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HEERACHUND  BEDREEOHUND  and  ANOTHER  agairhst 

ELPHINSTONE  AifD  ANOTHER. 


The  Hon.  Montstuabt  Elphinstone  and  Henry  Dundas  Robertson 

AppeUanta 

AND 

HfifiRACHUND  Bedreechxjnd  AND  Jetmul  Anopchund     -    MespoTideTUs. 
Executors  of  Ameerchund  Bedreechund. 

Appeal    from    the    Supreme    Court    of   Judicature   at   Bombay. 
Decision  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  July  14, 

1830,  AS  TO  THE  JlTUSDICTION    OF    MUNICIPAL    CotJRTS    OVER    ACTS 

cOMMrrTED  DURING  War.     (Reported  in  I.  Enapp,  316.) 
Re-hearing  of  the  Appeal  on  July  12,  1831. 

The  appeUftnt  E.  was  appointed  on  15th  December  1817  hy  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  then 
Gtovemox- General  of  India,  sole  Commissioner  of  the  territory  conquered  from  Bajee  Row,  the 
Peishwa.  E.,  on  the  11th  Februarj  1818,  issaed  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  described  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  the  settlement  of  the  dominions  conquered  from  Bajee  Row. 

By  a  letter  dated  February  6, 1818,  E.  appointed  the  appellant  R.  provisional  collector  and 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Foonah,  the  capital  of  B^jee  Bow's  territory,  and  the  adjacent  country. 
The  letter  contained  directions  to  R.,  and  stated  that  '*  the  first  consideration  is  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  his  resources,  and  in  this  and  all  other  points  everything  must  be  made  subservient  to 
ihe  conduct  of  the  war." 

The  Peishwa,  who  had  been  defeated  at  Eirkee  on  the  16th  of  November  1817,  surrendered 
with  his  army  at  Eandeish  on  June  3,  1818.  Some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Peishwa  held  out  until 
June  1818,  and  hostilities  did  not  entirely  end  until  December  1818. 

N.,  treasurer  of  the  Peishwa,  left  Poonah  with  him.  He  did  not,  however,  remain  with  the 
Peishwa,  but  went  to  the  fortress  of  Ryegur,  of  which  he  was  governor.  On  the  surrender  of  the 
fortress  on  May  9, 1818,  he  returned  to  Poonah.  He  was  seized  by  orders  of  the  defendant  R.,  and 
coii^ned  there  until  he  gave  up  certain  treasure,  which  R.  alleged  was  the  property  of  the  Peishwa. 

The  executor  of  N.  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  an  action  of  trover  for  the  pro- 
perty so  seized  against  £.  and  R.  and  the  East  India  Company,  and  recovered  judgment  against 
£.  and  R.  for  1,754,290  rupees.    They  appealed  to  the  Privy  Council. 

State  of  War. — Acts  of  the  Executive  Government, — Booty, — Jurisdiction  of  Municipal  Courts, 

Held  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
That  the  acts  complained  of  were  done  during  war,  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi* 
cature  at  Bombay  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  them. 

The  respondents  were  subsequently  heard  on  the  question  whether  the  property  seised  was  the 
operty  of  the  Peishwa  or  the  private  property  of  N. 


property 


Held  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 

That  the  appellants  had  not  made  out  a  case  for  relief. 
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Thiswta  an  appeal  from  a  verdict  and 
jndgment  of  the  Snpreme  Oonrt  of  Judica- 
ture at  Bombay  in  an  action  for  trover, 
brought  by  Ameerehimd  Bedreechtmd, 
deceased,  aa  executor  of  the  will  of  Na/rroo 
Chvvnd  OuHa,  or  Na/rroba,  against  the 
Sast  Sndia  Company  and  the  Appellants, 
to  recover  a  lar^e  quantity  of  gold  mohurs 
and  gcUd  Venetians,  alleged  to  have  been 
ti^en  from  the  testator  Narrdba  in  the 
months  of  Jnly  and  November  1818  by 
the  Appellant  MoheriBon, 

The  defendants  pleaded  not  guilty. 

The  action  was  tried  before  Sir  Edvmrd 
Westy  the  Chief  Justice,  (a)  and  Sir  Oharles 
HareouH  Ohcmbers,  one  of  the  judges  of 
tiie  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  at 
Bconbay,  on  September  25,  1826,  and 
did  not  end  until  I^ovember  14, 1826. 

The  Court  pronounced  a  verdict  and 
judgment  for  the  defendants,  the  Ecut 
Jkdta  Company,  and  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment against  the  defendants  EVphinsUme 
»D.d  Ecbertaon  for  rupees  1,754,  290.3.82 
damages  with  costs  (16,303  rupees,  3 
quarters). 

In  assessing  the  daniages  the  Court 
gave  not  only  the  value  of  the  property  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  conversion,  but 
compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  to  the  time  of  fmal  judgment. 

The  chief  facta  of  the  case  are  thus 
stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tdce,(5)  delivered  November  28,  1826  :— 

It  appears  in  evidence  that  in  Novem- 
ber 1817,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  late  Mahratta  war,  Poonah,  the  capital 
of  the  Peishwa*8  dominions,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  forces  under 
G-eneral  8mith,(c)  and  in  December  (15th) 
of  the  same  year  Mr.  EVphinstxme  was  ap- 
pointed sole  commissioner  of  the  territorv 
'*  conquered  from  the  Veishwa^  (d)  inclua- 
ing,  of  coxLTHe,  Poonah.  In  the  February 
(6th)  following  Mr.  Elphi/nstone  appointed 
Captain  Bdbertaonf  then  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Company's  army,  provisional  collector 
and  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Poonah,  and 
of  the  adjacent  coimtry,  and  also  to  the 
exclusive  command  of  the  guards  of  the 
city ;  and  it  appears  that  Lieutenant 
Bchertgon  had  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Elphi/Mtone,  in  addition  to  these  func- 
tions, the  political  department  and  the 
judicial,  botn  civil  and  criminal ;  all  which 
powers  he  retained  till  lately,  with  the 

(a)  The  first  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay. 

(6)  Printed  in  Morley's  Digest,  2,  266. 

(c)  Commander  of  the  Fourth  DiTision  of 
the  Army  of  the  Deccan. 

((2)  DufCs  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  3,  813  ; 
Kayo's  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  2, 254 ;  Elphin- 
tUnie's  "  Report  on  the  Territories  Conquered 
ftom  the  Peishwa,  submitted  to  the  Supreme 
QoTermnent  of  British  India "  ;  Case  of  the 
Army  of  the  Deccan,  2  Enapp,  108. 


exoention  of  the  command  of  the  guards, 
whicn  in  September  of  the  same  year 
(1818)  was  given  to  Muor  Fea/ron,  who,  as 
he  states,  was  phiced  under  the  civil  magis- 
trate,  Lieutenant  Bohertson,  Mr.  Elphin' 
stone,  in  his  letter  to  Lieutenant  Mohertson, 
appointing  him  to  these  offices,  trans- 
mitted a  copy  of  a  proclamation  addressed 
by  him  a  few  days  before  "to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Peishwa's  former  dominions," 
and  requested  him  to  pay  sompulous 
attention  to  all  the  promises  contained  in 
it.  One  of  these  promises  is  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence : — 

"  The  rest  of  the  country  (except  what  was 
assigned  to  a  Bajah  of  Sattara)  will  be  held  by 
the  Honourable  Company ;  the  revenue  will  be 
collected  by  the  Government,  but  all  property, 
resiX  or  personal,  will  be  secured." 

And  another  of  the  promises  is  that — 

"  officers  shall  be  forthwith  appointed  to  ad- 
minister justice." 

On  the  17th  day  of  July  of  the  same 
year  (1818)  Lieutenant  Bohert6on,  being 
in  Poonah,  ordered  his  peons  to  bring 
Narroha  to  him  at  the  Juna  Wara, 
an  old  house  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Feishwa,  They  found  Narroha 
sitting  with  his  wife  and  children,  and 
brought  him  away  to  the  Juna  Wara, 
where  Lieutenant  Bolertson  took  Narroha 
by  himself  into  an  inner  room  and  shut 
the  door.  After  remaining  there  for  about 
an  hour.  Lieutenant  Bolertson  called  out, 
**  Sepoys,  come  and  take  Narroha  to 
prison  ;  upon  which  the  peons  entered 
the  room,  and.  Lieutenant  Bohertson 
repeating  the  order,  they  took  and  de- 
livered him  to  the  military  guard  at  the 
door  of  the  Juna  Wara,  and  he  was 
placed  in  the  common  ^aol.  Lieutenant 
Bohertson  then  ordered  his  peons  to  search 
Narroiha's  house,  which  they  did,  and  on 
breaking  open  the  lock  of  an  inner  room, 
found  28  bags  of  gold  mohurs  and  vene- 
tians.  Lieutenant  Bohertson,  being  in- 
formed of  this,  sent  a  military  guard, 
under  a  Mr.  Houston^  for  the  money, 
which  they  brought  and  delivered  to  him. 
After  this  Narroha*8  gomasta  (or  head 
clerk),  who  took  him  into  an  inner  room, 
and  after  talking  with  him  there  a  short 
time,  despatched  him  also  to  the  gaol,  and 
placed  him  there,  but  in  a  different  room 
from  Narroha.  Lieutenant  Bchertson  also 
ordered  his  peons  to  bring  Narroha's 
papers  from  his  house,  which  they  did.  A 
short  time  after  this.  Major  Fearon,  the 
prize  agent  to  General  Smith's  division  of 
the  army,  hearing  by  report  that  money 
had  been  taken  from  Na/rroha*s  house, 
called  upon  Lieutenant  Bohertson  about 
it,  who  said  he  '*  had  his  doubts  whether 
it  was  prize  or  not  prize,  and  refused  to 
give,  to  deliver,  it  up " ;  and  it  appears 
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why  do  yoa  saj  it  does  not  belong  to 
him"P  The  gomasta  replied,  "This  be- 
longs to  Narroba ;  I  no  not  know  whether 
it  belongs  to  the  Peiahwa  or  not."  Otie 
day  Captain  BdberUan  was  angry  with  the 
gamaeta,  and  said,  "Pnt  irons  on  the 
aom<uta'8  feet."  Then  witness  went  and 
bronght  a  blacksmith,  who  pnt  irons  on 
his  feet.  They  were  pnt  on  below  stairs 
by  Captain  Bdbert8on*8  orders.  The  gomoHa 
was  kept  in  irons  abont  two  months  and  a 
half  or  three  months.  Whilst  tibe  irons 
were  on  his  feet  he  nsed  to  come  to  Cap- 
tain BcherUon,  and  sometimes  Narroba 
nsed  to  come  at  differctnt  times ;  the 
gomaata  nsed  to  come  to  Captain  Bobertaon 
with  the  irons  on  his  feet,  and  a  sentry 
with  him.  Narroba  was  neyer  present  at 
any  of  the  conversations  which  Captain 
BobertaofihiA  with  the  gomasta;  the  gO' 
masta  was  never  present  at  any  of  the  con- 
versations between  Captain  AoberUon  and 
Narroba,  He  heard  Captain  Bobertson 
saying  to  Narroba,  "  If  yon  will  complete 
the  cash  acconnt  of  the  Venetians,  I  wiU 
release  yon."  A  few  days  after  that 
Narroba  was  released.  He  was  imprisoned 
fonr  months,  or  a  week  less  than  .fonr 
months.  The  next  day  after  he  was  re- 
leased five  bags  of  Venetians  were  sent  by 
Narroba  to  Captain  Bobertson, 

The  gomasta  himself  is  called,  and  he  says 
that  he  was  sent  to  prison ;  that  afterwards 
Captain  Bobertson  asked  him  whose  money  it 
was  that  was  fonnd  at  the  Jnna  Wara ;  to 
which  he  replied  that  it  belonged  to  Na/r* 
roha.  Then  Captain  Bobertson  said, ' '  Nar^ 
roha  says  it  is  the  Sircar's  (State's)  money." 
He  stiQ  denied  it,  and  Captain  Bobertson 
then  said,  "Tell  the  truth,  otherwise  I 
shall  pnt  yon  in  irons,  and  send  yon  to  a 
fort."  Irons  were  then  pnt  on  his  legs ; 
and  "  my  legs,"  sajs  he,  "  still  give  me 
pain."  A  blacksmith  pnt  them  on ;  the 
irons  were  pnt  on  immediately  after  the 
conversation  with  Captain  Bobertson.  He 
hoard  him  say,  "  Put  irons  on."  The  irons 
were  on  him  for  two  months ;  his  impri- 
sonment was  a  close  one ;  his  friends  and 
relations  were  not  allowed  to  see  him. 

[The  Court  had  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  duress  a  paper  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  the  gomasta  when  in  prison.I 
Narroba  had  been  in  gaol  a  little  more 
than  three  months  when  he  was  visited 
there  by  one  Bkasker  Bam  Oocila,  who  is 
called  as  a  witness  by  the  defendants,  to 
prove  a  conversation  which  he  had  with 
Narroba  upon  the  subject  of  this  money. 
The  character  of  this  witness  and  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  Narroba,  though 
he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Narroba,  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  passage 
of  his  evidence : — 


from  the  evidence  of  "Mr.  Lwnsden  that 
Lieutenant  Bobertson,  either  at  this  con- 
versation or  at  one  shortly  afterwards, 
said  he  expected  twenty  thousand  pounds 
upon  all  the  money  of  the  Peiehwa  which 
he  had  collected.  A  reference  was  then 
made  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  directed 
"  that  the  money  should  remain  with 
Lientenant  Bobertson,  on  account  of  Gro- 
vemment,  until  the  commands  of  the 
Governor-G-eneral  should  be  received." 
The  proceeds  of  this  money,  which  was 
sold  oy  Lieutenant  Bobertson  for  silver 
rupees,  were  afterwards  paid  over  by  him 
to  the  civil  and  military  paymasters  of 
the  Company. 

I  will  now  revert  to  the  evidence  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  Narroba  and  his 
gomasta,  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  ap- 
peared irrelevant  in  an  action  for  trover  of 
property,  became,as  the  object  of  their  im- 
prisonment was  developed  by  the  evidence, 
a  most  imx)ortant  feature  in  the  case.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  evening  that  Nar^ 
roba  was  taken  to  gaol,  one  of  Lientenant 
Bobertson* 8  peons  went  there  and  saw  Nar- 
roba,  who  refused  to  take  food,  which 
being  communicated  to  Lieutenant  JBo&er^- 
son,  he  observed,  "There  is  a  Brahmin 
cook  for  him ;  if  he  will  not  take  his  din- 
ner I  cannot  help  it."  The  first  witness, 
whose  evidence  has  been  in  every  particu- 
lar confirmed  by  the  witnesses  for  the 
defendants,  states  that  five  or  six  days  after 
the  imprisonment  of  Narroba,  Captain  Bo^ 
bertson  desired  him  to  order  the  jemadar 
to  bring  Na/rroba  upstairs  to  him  in  the 
Jnna  Warra,  and  tnat  accordingly  Nar- 
roba  was  brought  upstairs  in  the  charge  of 
a  sentry ;  that  Na/rroba  and  Captain  Bobert^ 
son  went  by  themselves  into  an  inner 
room,  while  the  sentry  stood  outside  near 
the  door  of  it ;  that  he  heard  Narroba  say 
"he  did  not  owe  anything  to  anyone," 
and  Captain  Bobertson  say,  "It  is  the 
Peishwas  money";  to  wnich  Narroba 
replied,  "  It  is  not  the  Peishwa*s  money ; 
it  is  mine ;"  that  Narroba  was  speaking  a 
little  louder  than  usual,  and  Captain  Bo- 
bertson spoke  angrily.  They  remained  in 
the  room  about  two  native  hours  (that  is, 
about  one  English  hour),  and  then  the 
sentry  took  Narroba  away.  Captain  Bobert- 
son saying  to  the  sentry,  "Take  him  to 
prison ;"  that  he  sometimes  saw  Captain 
Bobertson  and  Narroba,  and  Fometimes 
Captain  i2o2)er^6on  and  the  gomasta;  every 
other  day,  or  every  third  or  fourth  day, 
the  gomasta  was  called  by  Captain  Bobert- 
son ;  they  had  some  conversation,  and  this 
was  continued  for  20  days  or  a  month. 
Narroba  was  also  brought  up  bv  a  sentry, 
and  was  kept  one  or  two  native  hours,  and 
then  sent  back  again.  The  witness  some 
days  heard  Captain  Bobertson  sav  to  the 
gomasta,  "This  belongs  to  the  Peishwa; 


"I  received  some   money,  twelve  thousuid 
ropees,  from  CaptainRobertson  for  assisting  in  the 
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recovery  of  money  which  was  alleged  to  be  due 
from  8ome  people  to  the  Petshwa.  He  paid  me 
in  general,  not  for  particular  business,  and  he 
paid  me  by  Mr.  Elphinstone's  order." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  man 
was  employed  to  obtain  admiMiouB  from 
Narroba,  and  the  admissions  so  obtained, 
or  pretended  to  be  obtained,  have  actually 
been  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  defendants 
in  this  trial.  The  Court,  of  course,  re- 
jected such  evidence  as  obtained  by  duress, 
as  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for 
saying  that  the  impriipnment  was  legal. 
About  a  week  after  this  Captain  Bohertson 
promises  Narroha  to  release  him,  if  he  will 
make  up  the  account  of  the  Venetians,  and 
Narroha  agrees  to  bring  him  five  bags  of 
Venetians ;  in  a  few  days  after  which  he 
is  released  on  his  brother-in-law's  security, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

"lyPurushram  Khunderaas  Bhatekeer,  inhabitant 
of  Poonah,  do  write  and  give  this  to  the  Honour- 
able Company's  Government,  purporting,  to  wit, 
that  as  my  dear  Narro  Govind  Autey  was  kept  in 
confinement  by  the  Government,  I  have  become 
security  for  his  personal  appearance,  and  have 
got  his  liberty  to  be  effected.  I  therefore  bind 
myself  to  make  him  appear  personally,  whenso- 
ever I  may  be  required  to  do  so ;  should  I  not 
make  him  appear  personaDy,  then  I  myself  shall 
be  answerable  for  whatever  Uiere  may  be  against 
him.    Dated  the  7th  November  1818." 

This  security  was  of  course  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  Narroba^s  pro- 
mise to  bring  the  five  bags  of  Venetians ; 
a  promise  obtained  from  him  while  in 
^aol ;  and  the  next  day  Narroha  accord- 
ingly sends  to  Captain  Bobertson  the  five 
bags  of  Venetians.  About  five  days  after 
Narroha* 8  release,  namelv,  on  the  12th  of 
the  same  month,  the  foUowing  bond  is 
taken  for  Narroha : — 

"  I,  Narro  Govind  Autey,  do  write  and  crive 
this  engagement  (literally  bond,  moochefka') 
to  the  Honourable  Company's  Government, 
declaring  that  whatever  Aivuz  (i.e.,  pro- 
perty or  money)  of  State  there  was  with  me, 
such  I  have  given  over  into  the  possession  of 
your  Honours  {Sahib)  ;  except  this,  I  had  not 
any  more  Aivuz,  ornaments,  jewels,  clothes, 
&c.  belonging  to  the  State.  Should  it  prove 
that  there  is  anything  of  these  with  me,  Uien  I 
shall  be  considered  as  a  defaulter  to  your 
Honours  {Sahib);  moreover,  I  do  not  know 
what  debt  (tussulmat)  and  deposit  (theev)  there 
is  with  the  people  belonging  to  the  State  {Sir- 
car) ;  should  it  be  proved  that  I  do  know  any- 
thing of  it,  then  I  submit  myself  (to  be  answer- 
able) to  whatever  your  Honours  {Sahib)  may 
be  pleased  to  order  (to  be  done)  me." 

This  bond  is  put  in  evidence  by  the 
defendants  themselves  in  order  to  prove 
Narroha* s  admission  that  the  money  was 
the  Peishwa's ;  but  it  proves  only  the  sub- 
jection to  which  Narrdba  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  severity  of  the  treatment. 
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Narroba  by  this  bond  actually  submits 
himself  "  to  whatever  their  Honours  may 
please  to  order  to  be  done  to  him." 

[Interro^tori^s  administered  to  Nar- 
roha  by  Mr.  ChapUn,  Mr.  Elphingtone*8 
successor,  as  Commissioner  of  the  Deccan, 
but  under  what  authority  or  by  whose 
order  did  not  appear,  were  produced  in  evi- 
dence by  the  defend[ants.(a)  The  answers 
did  not  impugn  the  plaintiff's  claim,  and 
at  the  time  they  were  given  Narroha, 
who  was  subject  to  his  bond  and  still  at 
Poonah,  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
free  agent,  nor  could  his  answers  be  taken 
as  voluntary  admissions.  Narroha  was 
alleged  to  have  removed  a  larger  quantity 
of  treasure  &om  the  fortress  of  jtyegur, 
belonging  to  the  Peiehuxi  and  captured 
on  9th  May  1818  by  the  British  forces 
under  Colonel  ProtherJ 

Regardless  of  truth  as  the  natives  who 
appear  in  this  Court  frequently  are,  I 
certainly  have  never  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  here  known  witnesses  who, 
from  their  demeanour  and  the  tenor  of 
their  evidence,  have  been  so  little  entitled 
to  credit,  as  those  who  were  brought  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants  to  prove  this 
part  of  their  case.  If,  however,  the  facts 
which  are  attempted  to  be  proved  by 
these  witnesses  had  been  better  esta- 
blished, 1  cannot  see  how;  their  evidence 
would  affect  the  case.  Suppose  the  money 
were  brought  from  Ryegur,  unless  it 
were  brought  thence  in  breach  of  the 
Capitulation,  or  unless  it  were  shown  to 
be  the  Peishtoa'e  money,  of  what  import- 
ance is  it  that  it  was  brought  from  Rye- 
gur ?  By  the  Capitulation  the  besieged 
were  to  "carry  away  their  goods  and 
chattels,  also  their  ready  cash,"  &c.(f))  So 
that  the  takine  the  money  away,  even 
after  the  Capitulation,  would  be  no  breach 
of  it,  unless  it  were  the  Peishwa's  money. 
But  how  does  the  fact  of  its  being  m 
Eyegnr  prove  that  it  was  the  Peiahuoa's 
money  P    Narroha  was  Killedar  of  Rye- 

(a)  Narroha,  after  his  release,  applied  to 
the  Governor  of  Bombay  for  the  restoration 
of  the  treasure  taken  fiK>m  him.  The  claim 
was  referred  by  the  Government  to  Mr.  Chaplin, 
who  examined  Narroha. 

(6)  Article  1 .  **  The  garrison  of  Ryegur  shall 
march  down  with  their  arms,  families,  and  pro- 
perty." Not  written  but  understood  between  the 
parties:  <*That  the  Killadar,  Nana  Owtia,  was 
to  take  from  the  fort  only  one  third  of  his  per- 
sonal property,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be 
near  two  lacs  of  rupees."  Papers  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
289.  As  to  the  latter  condition,  Mr.  Elphinstone 
says,  "  It  was  probably  introduced  from  suspi- 
cion that  the  money  Narroba  called  his  own  was 
Peishwa's."  Minute  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  for  the 
information  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  Papers 
of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  335. 
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gar,  and  might  naturally  haye  liis  own 
money  there ;  besides  there  is  no  eTidence 
to  proye  that  the  money  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  Byegar  ifas  the  same  as 
that  found  in  Ncmroba'e  house.  The  only 
circumstance  from  which  the  defendanto 
could  presume  it  was  the  Peishwa*8 
money  was  that  Narroha  had  been,  nearly 
up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the 
kasgeet  or  private  treasurer  to  tiie  Pet- 
tihwa.  From  this  circumstance  alone  a 
vague  suspicion  that  Narrdba  had  some 
of  the  Peishwa'a  money  seems  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  Lieutenant  BdberUoTit 
and  to  have  led  him  to  all  these  extra- 
ordinary proceedings.  Even  at  this  day, 
the  defendants  have  not  been  able  to 
adduce  any  evidence  that  the  money 
seized  was  the  Peiehwa's,  except  thd 
supposed  admissions  and  confessions  of 
Na/rroba,  obtained  from  him  after  the 
seizure,^  by  means  the  most  illegal  and 
oppressive. 

Many  months  after  Poonah  had  been  in 
oui*  undisturbed  and  peaceable  possession, 
many  months  after  Mr.  JStphi'Mtone'a 
Proclamation,  in  which  he  promises  that 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  shall  be 
protected,  and  that  courts  of  justice  shall 
be  immediately  established,  and  many 
months  after  their  actual  establishment 
in  Poonah  and  the  adjacent  country,  when 
the  inhabitants  had  as  much  ri^ht  to  the 
protection  of  the  courts  of  justice  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Bombay,  Narroba,&  person 
of  high  rank  in  the  former  Empire,  with- 
out even  the  imputation  of  any  offence, 
and  without  the  form  or  pretenoe  of  any 
legal  proceeding,  is  taken  from  his  house 
and  wife  and  family,  and  thrown  into  the 
common  gaol.  His  gomasta  shares  the 
same  fate,  with  the  additional  severity  of 
being  kept  in  irous.  Narrdba'e  house  is 
entered  by  a  military  force,  his  treasure 
taken,  without  a  shadow  of  evidence  that 
it  was  not  his  own ;  and  his  family  re* 
duced  to  a  state  of  destitution  so  complete 
that  his  wife  is  under  the  necessity  of 
borrowing  twenty  rupees.  The^  are  kept 
in  prison  many  months,  durmg  which 
Lieutenant  Bohertson  endeavours  to  obtain 
admissions  from  them  to  justify  these 
acts,  and  in  this  Court  the  defendants 
offer  in  evidence  a  paper  signed  by  Nar- 
roha'e  gomasta  in  g&ol,  dictated  to  him  in 
the  presence  of  Captain  BoherUon;  ad- 
missions obtained  from  Nwrrdba  in  gaol, 
and  the  bond  by  which  Narrdba  submits 
himself  to  whatever  their  Honours  might 
please  to  order  to  be  done  to  him.  Even 
after  his  release,  the  proceedings  are 
equally  extraordinary.  His  papers  naving 
been  seized  by  Lieutenant  Eobertson,  he 
is  interrogated  as  to  the  most  intricate 
accounts  of  immense  sums,  and  of  many 
years;  and  thus  by  an  inversion  of  the 


most  obvious  rules  of  jnstioe,  his  property 
ifl  first  seized  and  detained,  without  even 
a  pretence  of  any  right,  and  then  he  is 
required  to  show  his  own  title  to  it,  and 
that  after  he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of 
so  doing  by  the  seizure  of  his  papers  and 
accounts. 

We  will  now  consider  the  other  erounds 
of  defence  relied  on  by  the  counseffor  the 
defendants  besides  that  of  the  money  being 
the  property  of  the  Peishtoa.  One  is  that 
Narroba  was  an  alien  enemy  at  the  time 
of  the  seizure  of  the  money.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  consi&r  whether  this  would, 
in  point  of  law,  be  a  good  defence  (the 
proposition  not  being  that  Narroba  was  an 
alien  enemy  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or 
that  the  plaintiff,  as  the  usual  form  of  plea 
is,  was  an  alien  enemy  at  the  time  of  action 
brought),  (a) because  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  Narroba  could  not  be  deemed  an  alien 
enemy  at  the  time  of  the  seizure.  At  that 
time  I^oonah,  where  the  money  was  seized, 
and  where  Narroha  was  resident,  had  been 
in  our  undisturbed  possession  eight  months ; 
and  about  five  months  before  the  seizure 
the  Proclamation  had  been  issued  bj  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  who  therein  described  himself 
as  sole  Commissioner  for  the  settlement 
of  the  territories  conquered  from  the 
Peishwa'a. 

"  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peishwa's  former 
dominions/' 

In  this  Proclamation  Mr.  Elphinstone 
states: — 

"  By  these  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence,  Bajee 
Row  has  compelled  the  British  Government  to 
drive  him  from  his  Mnsnud  and  to  conquer  his 
dominions.  For  this  purpose  a  force  is  ffone  in 
pnrsnit  of  Bi^iee  Bow,  which  will  allow  him  no 
rest ;  another  is  employed  in  taking  his  forts ;  a 
third  has  arrived  by  the  way  of  Amednug^r, 
and  a  greater  force  than  either  is  now  entermg 
by  Kandeish,  under  the  personal  conunand  of 
his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Hlslop;  a  force 
under  General  Munro  is  reducing  the  Camatic, 
and  a  force  from  Bombay  is  taking  the  forts  in 
the  Concan,  and  occupying  that  country ;  so  that 
in  a  short  time  no  trace  of  Bajee  Bow  will 
remain.  The  Bajah  of  Sattara,  who  is  now  a 
prisoner  in  Bajee  Bow's  hands,  will  be  released, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, to  such  an  extent  as  may  maintain  the 
Bajah  and  his  family  in  comfort  and  dignity. 
With  this  view  the  fort  of  Sattara  has  been 
taken,  the  Bajah's  flag  has  been  set  up  in  it,  and 
his  former  ministers  have  been  called  into  em- 
ployment. Whatever  country  is  assigned  to 
the  Bajah  will  be  administered  by  him,  and  he 
will  be  bc»und  to  establish  a  system  of  Justice 
and  order.  The  rest  of  the  country  will  be  held 
by  the  Honourable  Company ;  the  revenue  will 
be  collected  for  the  Government ;  but  all  pro- 


(a)  De  Brett  v.  Papillon,  4  East,  802. 
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from  all  the  evidence  that  the  courts  of 
justice  had  he^  established  five  months  ; 
Lientenant  Bohertson  had  been  appointed 
by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  the  February  before, 
magistrate  and  judge,  with  both  ciyil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  city  of 
Poonah  and  the  adjacent  country. 

What,  then,  is  the  clear  law  upon  this 
subject,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  ? 

''  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  authorities 
cited  relative  to  propositions  in  which  both  sides 
exactly  agree,  or  which  are  too  clear  to  be 
denied.  The  stating  of  these  will  lead  us  to  the 
solution  of  the  first  point. 

**  Ist.  A  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms 
becomes  a  dominion  of  the  King  in  right  of  his 
Grown,  and  therefore  necessarily  subject  to  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  2ndly.  The  conquered  inhabitants,  once  re- 
ceived into  conqueror's  protection,  become  sub- 
jects, and  are  universally  to  be  considered  in 
that  light,  not  as  enemies  or  aliens. 

"  Sidly.  Articles  of  capitulation  upon  which 
the  conquest  is  surrendered,  and  treaties  of 
peace  by  which  it  is  ceded,  are  sacred  and  in- 
violable, according  to  their  true  intent."  (^) 


pcrty,  real  or  personal,  wiU  be  secured.  All  Wut- 
tun(a)  and  Inam(6)  (hereditary  lands),  Wurs- 
hawshun  (annual  stipends), (e)  and  all  religions 
and  charitable  establishments  will  be  protected ; 
and  all  religious  sects  will  be  tolerated,  and 
their  customs  maintained,  as  far  as  is  just  and 
reasonable.  The  farmiug  system  is  abolished; 
officers  shall  be  forthwith  appointed  to  collect  a 
regular  and  moderate  revenue  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government,  and  to  administer  justice, 
and  to  encourage  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  they 
wHl  be  authorised  to  allow  of  remissions,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
All  persons  are  prohibited  paying  revenue  to 
Bajee  Row  or  his  adherents,  or  assisting  them 
in  any  shape ;  no  reduction  will  be  made  from 
the  revenue  on  account  of  such  payments ; 
Wuttundars  and  other  holders  of  lands,  are 
required  to  quit  his  standard  and  return  to  their 
villages  within  two  months  from  this  time.  The 
Zemmdars  will  report  the  names  of  those  who 
remain,  and  all  whd  fail  to  appear  in  that  time 
shall  forfeit  their  lands,  and  shall  be  pursued 
without  remission,  until  they  a!M  entirely  crushed. 
All  persons,  whether  belonging  to  the  army  or 
otherwise,  who  may  attempt  to  lay  waste  the 
couotiy  or  to  plunder  the  roads  will  be  put  to 
death  wherever  they  are  found." 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  therefore,  that 
long  before  the  taking  of  the  money 
Poonah  was  considered  as  a  conquered 
country,  and  that  all  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants had  been  received  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  conqueror.(a)    It  also  appears 


(a)  "  A  vatan  may  be  compared  with  a  fief 
under  the  feudal  law  to  a  man  and  his  heirs, 
which  the  ancestor  and  his  heirs  took  equally  as 
a  succession  of  usufructuaries,  each  of  whom, 
during  his  life,  enjoyed  the  benefidal,  bat  none 
of  whom  possessed,  or  could  lawfully  dispose  of 
the  direct  or  absolute,  dominion  of  the  property." 
W«8t  and  Biihler's  Digest  of  Hindoo  Law,  846  n. 
See  Klphiustone's  *' Report  on  the  Territories 
conquered  from  the  Feishwa."  Forrest's  ed. 
281. 

(6)  "  Enams  were  given  under  the  late  Go- 
vernment (of  the  Deccan)  from  personal  favour 
to  Chieftains,  Mootsuddie.<,  Sastrees,  Josees, 
physicians.  Brahman  priests  and  devotees,  Go- 
saens  and  mendicants,  Sahookars,  dancing  girls, 
artisans,  sons-in-law,  friends,  dependants,  &o. 
The  subjects  of  Enam  grants  are  the  Sirkar  reve- 
nues or  portions  of  them  (as  the  different  Umids 
of  Mokassa,  Babtce,  &c.)  due  from  villages  and 
Government  land,  formerly  subject  to  £e  dis- 
cretionary levy  of  Nuzzurs  on  alienation,  &c. 
These  grants  were  hereditary  and  generally  free- 
hold." Steele's  Law  and  Custom  within  the 
Dekhan,  206. 

(c)  "Grants  from  the  Uoozoor  or  district 
treasuries  to  individuals  in  money  were  called 
Xemnooks  and  Wurshasuns.  The  grantees  were 
generally  religious  characters,  or  performers  of 
civil  and  military  service.  Sometimes  a  Nemnook 
was  given  in  commutation  of  Surinjam  or  Enam. 
These  grants  were  of  the  nature  of  annuities^  but 
not  necessarily  hereditary."    Steele,  203. 


To  apply  these  propositions  to  the 
present  case,  Mr.  El^hinstone^s  Proclama- 
tion must  be  considered  as  a  convention 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conquered  country,  and  equally 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  articles  of  capitu- 
lation or  treaties  of  peace ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  Narrdbat  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of 
the  money,  had  been  taken  into  the  pro- 
tection of  the  conqueror,  and  was  there- 
fore a  subject  of  the  King,  and  not  an 
alien  enemy.  Nor  can  it  make  any  differ- 
ence that  some  of  the  forts  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Peiehwa  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  hold  out  long  after  Mr. 
Elphinstone^s  Proclamation,  whether  they 
were  held  out  by  refractory  Arabs,  against 
the  will  of  the  commander,  or  even  by  his 
orders ;  the  Peiehwa  himself  had  surren- 
dered to  Sir  John  McUcohn  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  that  is  about  six  weeks  before  the 
seizure  of  the  money.  (5) 


(a)  Campbell  v.  HaU,  20  St.  Tr.  322 ;  Cowp. 
205.      See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1062. 

(6)  Some  of  the  fortresses  held  out  until  June 
1818.  With  reference  to  this  passage  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  in  a  Minute  for  the  information  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  says — "  The  Proclama- 
tion is  full  of  accounts  of  the  progress  and  in- 
tended operations  of  the  war,  in  which  all  pacific 
arrangements  are  spoken  of  as  things  designed 
for  future  adoption.  At  that  moment  not  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  Feishwa's  country  ^-as  in  our 
occupation.  The  Peishwa's  army  was  entire, 
a  few  of  his  forts  taken,  Sattara  itself,  from 
which  the  Proclamation  is  dated,  was  reduced 
the  day  before.    My  subsequent  instructions  to 
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Another  ground  of  defence  is,  that  the 
money  was  taken  jv/re  helU,  The  laws  of 
war,  however,  cannot  apply  to  persons 
who  have  been  taken  into  the  protection 
of  the  conqueror,  or  lo  those  with  whom 
such  convention  is  made  as  just  stated. 
That  eminent  judge,  Lord  StoweU,  says : — 


"There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  claim  that 
any  other  persons  are  aggrieved  than  merchants 
of  Genoa,  who  were  decidedly  enemies,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  had  been  taken  into 
the  protection  of  this  country,  and  that  the 
seizure  was  made  after  the  time  when  they  had 
so  become  entitled  to  protection  under  the 
capitulation.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  seixure  was 
made  after  that  time,  it  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  the  exercise  of  any  riffhts  of  war, 
hut  as  mere  lawless  rapine  and  plunder;  the 
question,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  respect 
entirely  the  time  of  seizure.  If  it  is  diown  to 
have  been  before  the  convention,  it  will  be  in 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war ;  if  after,  it  will  be 
liable  to  the  description  that  I  have  given  of  it, 
of  illegal  plunder  and  violence."  (a) 

Another  ground  of  defence  is,  that  the 
money  was  taJcen  bond  fide  as  booty,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  seizure  of  it  is  not  a 
question  for  a  municipal  court.  This 
argument  is  grounded  upon  the  decision 
of  Le  Caux  v.  Edm.ijb)  respecting  sea 
prize,  which  has  been  followed  by  other 
decisions,  and  is  unquestioned  by  law. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  of  opinion, 
considering  the  tmie  and  circumstances 
under  which  this  money  was  taken,  that 
it  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  taken 
as  booty  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  analog  in  this 
respect  between  booty  and  sea  prize.  The 
ground  of  the  decision  with  respect  to  sea 
prize  is,  that  the  Courts  of  Admiralty 
ha\e  jurisdiction  over  it.  But  to  what 
jurisdiction  could  the  plaintiff  resort  for 
redress  for  this  injury  r  Certainly  not  to 
the  Court  of  Admiralty.  His  redress 
must  be  in  the  municipal  Court,  in  the 
Common  Law  Courts  of  Westminster,  or 
the   King's  Court  here.    As  to  booty  or 

? lander,   there   have  been  no    decisions, 
n    Lindo   v.    Bodney{c)  Lord  Man^ld 
says: — 

"  As  to  plunder,  or  booty,  in  a  mere  conti- 
nental land  war,  without  the  presence  of  inter- 


Captain  Bobertson,  which  are  also  quoted,  were 
written  before  Singhur,  a  fort  about  twelve 
miles  from  Poonah,  which  General  Pritzler  w;a8 
then  besieging.  Chabrum,  not  much  farther  dis- 
tant on  the  opposite  side  of  Poonah  was  also  at 
the  same  time  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  as 
were  all  the  surrounding  forts  and  territory." 
Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  339. 

(a)  4  Hob.  Ad.  397. 

(b)  2  Dougl.  594. 

(c)  .•         613. 


vention  of  any  ships  or  their  crews,  it  never  has 
been  important  enough  to  give  rise  to  any 
que8ti(m  about  it.  It  is  often  given  to  the 
soldiers  upon  the  ^pot ;  or  wrongfully  taken  by 
them,  contrary  to  military  discipline.  If  there 
is  any  dispute,  it  is  regulated  by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. There  is  no  instance  in  histoiy 
or  law,  ancient  or  modern,  of  an^  question 
before  any  legal  judicature  ever  havmg  existed 
about  it  in  this  kinf^om.(a)  To  contend  that 
such  plunder  was  within  the  rules  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prise  court,  might  be  opposed  by 
the  subject-matter,  the  nature  of  the  jurisdiction, 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  the  rules  by 
which  he  is  to  judge.  Therefore,  the  counsel 
have  confined  their  argument  to  reprisals 
ashore  by  a  naval  force ;  at  least,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  so  confined,  without  entering  into 
any  question  about  booty,  in  a  mere  land  war ; 
as  to  which  I  have  no  light  to  go  by,  and  it  is 
not  now  necessary  to  be  decided.  Neque  teneo, 
neqtie  dicta  refdlo**(h) 

The  last  ground  of  defence  is,  that  an 
executive  &>vemment,  having  power  of 
making  war  and  peace,  is  not  amenable  to 
any  Court  here  or  at  home.(c)  With  respect 
to  this  proposition,  I  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  (even  were  it  founded  in  law)  to  apply 
it.  It  would  not  of  course  apply  to  Cap- 
tain Bobertson,  who  has  not  proauced  the 
order  of  any  Gfovernment  for  his  act ;  nor 
could  it  apply  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  he 
had  not  the  power  of  making  peace  or 
war.  But  the  proposition  was  afterwards, 
in  the  course  of  the  argument  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defendants,  advanced  in  a 
different  and  more  general  form,  namely, 
that  the  acts  of  a  GU)yemment  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court;  and 
to  maintain  this  point  several  cases  are 
cited,  such  as  Bwrdett  v.  Ahbot,{d)  which 
has  certainly  nothing  to  do  with  this 
point,  or  witb  the  case  at  all,  but  which 
was  dwelt  upon  at  very  great  length) ;  the 
Ndb(^  of  Arcot  v.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany,(e)  which  merely  decides  that  a 
political  treaty  between  two  independent 
States  (the  East  India  Company,  though 
mere  subjects,  as  respects  the  mother- 
country,  having  acted  as  an  independent 
State  m  that  transaction),  is  not  a  subject 
of  a  bill  in  equity ;  and  Penn  v.  BaUimore(f) 
which  also  has  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  in- 
quire whether  Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  Com- 
missioner, could  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  governor,  because  it  was  quite 


ff 


(a)  See  2  Knapp,  1,  49  n. 
(6)  See  Banda  and  Kirwee  Booty  case,  L.R. 
1  A.  &  £. ;  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25.  ss.  29-33, 

(c)  See  below,  p.  44f , 

(d)  14  East  I. 

(e)  2  Ves.  66. 
(/)  I  Ves.  444. 
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clear  that  the  acts  of  a  governor  are 
(except  when  specially  exempted  by  sta- 
tute, as  in  some  cases  they  are,  from  the 
jnrisdictioii  of  this  Oonrt,}  subject  to  the 
lurisdictiou  of  the  municipal  courts. (a) 
This  is  established  by  a  series  of  deci- 
sions of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable 
authority,  and  it  only  appears  extraordi- 
nary that  it  could  ever  have  been  made  a 
question  here.  What  says  Lord  Mans- 
field in  Fabrigas  v.  Moaiyn  ?  [The  Chief 
Justice  cited  the  remarks  of  liord  Ma/ne- 
fidd  as  to  governors  of  colonies  being 
liable  in  a  court  of  law.l(b) 

Having  disposed  of  these  different  heads 
of  defence,  I  think  the  plaintiff  is  entitled 
to  a  verdict  against  Captain  Echerison.  £ 
think  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  verdict 
against  Mr.  El^hinstane  also.  Mr.  LumS' 
den,  a  witness  for  the  defendants,  says 
Captain  Bobertaon  did  political  business 
unaer  Mr.  Elphmatane ;  and  it  is  in  evidence 
that  Na/rrdba  applied  to  Mr.  Elphinatone 
while  Commissioner,  and  that  he  promised 
to  make  inquiry  about  it,  and  restore  it. 
Mr.  Elphdnstone,  too,  in  his  letter  to 
Captain  ^o56rtoon,  orders  that — 

"  the  money  should  remain  with  Captain 
RobertBon  on  account  of  Goyemment  till  the 
Governor  Generars  commands  are  leceived  ;*' 

thus  not  only  adopting  Captain  Bohert' 
»iyiC»  acts  in  seizing  it,  but  ordering  him 
to  keep  it  till  the  commands  of  the 
Governor  General  should  be  known. 

With  resx>ect  to  the  Company,  I  am  of 
opinion  there  is  no  evidence  to  affect 
wem.  A  body  corporate  may  be  rendered 
liable,  it  is  true,  to  an  action  for  trover,  (c) 
but  the  only  evidence  in  this  case  is  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  money  were  P<ud  to 
the  servants  of  the  Company.((2)  There  is 
no  evidence  of  their  having  adopted  the 
act  of  their  servants,  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  a  demand  upon  and  refusal  by 
the  Comx>any.  I  think  the  plaintiff  is  en- 
titled, in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  28 
bags  taken  from  Na/rroha's  house,  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  the  five  bags  delivered 
by  Narroba  to  Captain  RdberUon  the  day 
after  his  release.  I  cannot  consider  that 
these  five  bags  were  delivered  up  by 
Narroba  voluntarily,  but  that  they  were 
extorted  from  him  by  the  apprehenaion  of 
being  again  thrown  into  prison.  [Having 
referred  to  FUher  v.  Tn/nce(e)  and  In  re 


(a)  See  below,  449. 

(ft)  20  St,  Tr.  297. 

(c)  Chitty  on  Toijs,  117. 

(J)  See  Sir  B.  Perry's  remarks  in  Dhakji 
Dadojee  v.  East  India  Co.,  Sir  E.  Perry's 
Decisions,  852,  and  Morley's  Digest,  2,  307,  as 
to  Sir  £.  West's  decision. 

(e)  8  Bur.  1864. 


Badger, {a)  the  Chief  Justice  held  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  cent,  compound  interest. 

Mr.  Justice  Chambers  stated  the  facts  of 
the  case.  He  cited  the  resolutions  in  HaU 
V.  CampbeU,{b)  and  proceeded  thus  :] 

In  the  case  now  before  us  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  Government  established 
in  the  Deccan  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastinga 
was  not  a  legal  Grovemment,  because  it 
has  not  been  shown  in  evidence  to  have 
been  specificiallj  sanctioned  by  the  King. 
But  that  proposition  is  so  far  from  being 
tenable,  tnat  it  is  scarcehr  decent  at  this 
time  of  day  to  urge  it.  The  Government 
of  India,  with  reference  to  all  political 
arrangements,  and  more  especially  the 
rights  of  the  Crown,  must  be  considered  or 
virtually  that  of  the  Crown,  whose  Minis- 
ter has  the  immediate  control  over  it.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  rather  a  bold  asser- 
tion, after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time,  to 
denv  the  authority  which  was  established 
in  the  Deccan. 

The  next  question  is,  How  far  the 
Crown  may  be  said  to  have  exercised  its 
right  of  changing  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  the  conquered  country  P  And  here , 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  document  in 
evidence,  to  prove  any  confirmatory  act  of 
the  Crown,  it  seems  most  consistent  with 
the  natural  importance  of  such  acquisi- 
tions, to  suppose  that  all  acts  done  by  the 
Governor  General,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  conquered  provinces,  have 
received  the  appi*obation  of  the  G<>vem- 
ment  at  home.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
advert  to  the  interregnum  between  the 
taking  of  Poonah  by  Major-General  Sir 
Lionel  8inith{c)  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Elphinatone  as  Commissioner.  ((2)  The 
question  does  not  appear  to  be  of  import- 
ance to  this  case,  what  sort  of  polity 
existed  during  that  time.  But  I  thmk  it 
may  tend  to  clear  our  notions  on  the  rest 
of  the  case  to  observe  that  it  seems  to 
follow  from  the  case  of  HaU  v.  CamvbeU 
that,  although  in  a  general  sense,  the  laws 
of  a  conquered  country  remain  the  same 
till  altered  by  the  King,  yet  a  great  part 
of  the  law  of  every  country,  namely,  that 
which  Monteaquieu  denominates  le  droit 
politique,{e)  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  he  calls  le  droit  civU,  is  immediately 
changed  by  conquest,  in  all  cases  in  which 

(a)  2  B.  &  Aid.  691. 

(6)  Cow.  294.  See  above,  p.  890. 

(c)  On  the  17th  Nov.  1817. 

(d)  „    „    15th  Dec.  1817. 

(e)  "  Le  droit  politique  ginircd,  qui  a  fondi 
toutea  lea  aociStSa ;  le  droit  politique  particulier, 
ftit  conceme  chaque  aociitS  .  .  ,  le  droit  civil  de 
chaque  aociiti,  par  lequel  un  citoyen  peut 
difendre  aea  biens  et  aa  vie  centre  tout  autre 
citoyen  J*    De  L'Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  xxvi.  c.  1. 
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the  fnndameiital  principles  of  Grovemment 
of  the  conquered  country  are  inconsistent 
with  those  of  the  conqneror.(a)  Lb  droU 
ciM  regulates  the  rights  of  citizens 
amongst  themselves ;  and  it  is  the  sound 
policy,  as  well  as  the  true  wisdom  of  all 
civilised  nations,  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  local  manners,  religion, 
and  laws  of  a  conquered  country.  The 
ultimate  object,  therefore,  of  all  legislation 
as  to  British  India  seems  to  have  oeen  to 
preserve  that  part  of  the  law  inviolate 
to  the  natives ;  and  the  utmost  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  way  of  innovation 
has  affected  the  process  rather  than  the 
principles  of  the  local  civil  law.  Le  droit 
politique  is  the  law  of  the  State,  and 
respects  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  is  neces- 
sarily governed  by  the  peculiar  system  of 
polity  whichi  happens  to  prevail  in  the 
country  of  the  conquering  nation.  The 
various  systems  of  civil  polity  which  are 
known  among  mankind,"^,  in  origin 
and  ftmdamental  principles,  so  distinct, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  them  to  oo-exist 
in  the  same  dominion.  Monarchy,  limited 
or  mixed,  a  republic,  and  despotism,  are 
all  incapable  of  combination  with  each 
other.  It  is  therefore  implied,  I  conceive, 
by  a  necessary  consequence  that,  if  a 
King  conquers  the  dominions  of  a  re- 
public, the  internal  |)oltty  is  instantly 
changed,  and  the  sovereignty  is  transferred 
from  many  to  one  man,  and  vios  verad,  and 
many  important  distinctions  must  imme- 
diately  a^e  from  sach  a  change ;  bo  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  manjr  particulars 
of  essential  importance,  the  civil  polity  of 
the  Deccan  became  immediately  suscep- 
tible of  a  great  chan^  byoonquest.  It 
was  under  the  dominion  of  a  despot;  it 
then  became  subject  to  the  King  and  the 
Legislature  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  no  doubt,  great  latitude  always 
OQght  to  be  allowed  to  a  military  man 
holding  possession  of  a  newly-conquered 
country.  The  law  of  self-defence  may  permit 
him  to  act  in  some  instances  in  an  arbitrary 
and  summary  manner,  and  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  war  and  hostility  are 
justified.  But  it  is  not  consonant  to  any 
authority  with  which  I  am  acquainted  to 
imagine  that  by  giving  the  name  of  martial 
law(&)  to  his  proceedings,  he  is  not  amen- 

(a)  See  JRuding  v.  Smith,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1053. 

(b)  See  us  to  its  natare  the  Earl  ofKenfs  case, 
Ha]e's  History  of  the  Common  Law,  42 ;  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster's  case,  8  Ix^t.  53  ;  Rymer,  8, 936  ; 
Hale,  P.O.  1,347;  Perkin  Warbeck's  case,  re- 
ferred to  in  7  Co.  Hep.  5 ;  Petition  of  Right,  3 
Car.  I.  c.  I. ;  Fabrigas  v  Mostffn,  20  St.  Tr.  174, 
182 ;  Wolfe  Tone's  case,27  St.  Tr.  p.  625 ;  Wright 
V.  Fitzgerald,  27  St.  Tr.  65 ;  WalPs  case,  28 
St  Tr.  52 ;    Grant  v.  Gouldi  2  H.  Bl.  69 ;  the 


able  to  the  King's  municipal  courts  for  all 
acts  of  authority  which  he  cannot  justify  on 
the  principle  of  necessity,  or  some  other 
legal  principle,  applicable  to  the  conquered 
oounlay.  I  will  not  insist  much  upon 
actions  of  a  local  nature ;  but  I  think  there 
is  abundance  of  authority  for  saying  that 
all  actions  of  a  transitory  nature  arising 
out  of  his  proceedings  might  be  maintained 
in  the  King's  Courts  where  the  jurisdic- 
tion is  not  limited  on  other  grounds. 
There  are  certain  eternal  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity  which  every  person 
holding  commands  of  this  nature  must 
obey,  and  which  I  trust  every  King's 
Coiui  will  have  firmness  enough  to  enforce, 
when  properly  resorted  to  for  redress.  But 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  state  of  things 
after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Elphinatone. 
The  seventh  paragraph  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Adam*8  letter  to  him  intimating  to  him 
his  appointment  runs  thus  : — 

**!  am  directed  to  inform  yon  that  the 
Governor-General  is  pleased  to  appoint  you  sole 
commissioner  for  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
conquered  from  the  Peishwa,  and  to  vest  yon 
with  authority  over  all  the  civil  and  military 
officers  employed  in  that  territory,  to  be 
exercised  according  to  the  established  principles 
and  mles  of  the  service  ;  and  all  sach  civil  and 
military  officers  will  be  required  to  conform  to 
your  instnictions." 

By  the  establishment  of  such  a  pro- 
visional civil  government,  with  all  its 
subordinate  appendages  of  collectors, 
judges,  magistrates,  and  others,  the  same 
Government  which  has  continued  in  form 
unaltered  very  lately,  although  not  per- 
fected, must  be  considered  to  have  been 

inchoate.  A  total  change  of  a  specific  kind 
'  — ■  '  ■  » 

Armg  of  the  Deccan,  2  Enapp,  149  n. ;  Cock- 
bum,  L.C.  J.  in  Beg,  v.  Nelson,  22 ;  Blackburn,  J. 
in  Reg,  v.  Eyre,  69.  Ambbigan  authobitdsb  : 
— Houston  V.  Moore,  5  Wheat.  I. ;  Martin  v. 
Mott,  12  Wheat.  19  ;  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How. 
45}  ex  parte  Vailandingham,  1  Wall.  243 ;  ex 
parte  Milligan,  4  Wall.  141 ;  Coleman  v.  Ten- 
nessee, 7  Otto,  509  ;  ex  parte  Field,  5  Blatch- 
ford,  63,  82 ;  Opinions  of  American  Attorney 
Generals,  8,  365.  See  also  Rushworth,  3, 1199  ; 
Selden's  Works,  6, 1987 ;  Seldeniana,"  War,"  2 ; 
Prynne's  Animadversions  on  Coke,  59;  Auto- 
biography of  Sir  John  Bramston,  245 ;  Hale's 
History  of  the  Common  Law,  34 ;  Hale's  P.C.  1, 
500 ;  Hale's  Analysis,  19 ;  Hawkins'  P.C.  2,  2, 
c.  4.  s.  7 ;  Leland's  Collectanea,  4,  213  ;  Grose's 
Military  Antiquities,  2, 66 ;  Hargrave's  Juriscon- 
sulti  Exercit,  1,  399 ;  Clode's  Military  Forces  of 
the  Crown,  1,  18,  28;  2,  159;  Halleek,  1,  498 ; 
Winthrop,  2, 18, 37;  Bishop  on  Criminal  Law,  7th 
ed.  1,  s.  44 ;  McArthur,  4th  ed.  83, 268 ;  O'Brien's 
Military  Law,  222;  Stephen's  History  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  England,  1,  207;  Forsyth's 
Gases  and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law,  188 ; 
Finlason  on  Martial  Law ;  Manual  of  Military 
I<aw,  c,  1.  88. 17, 18« 
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took  place  which  must  be  presnmed  to  have 
received  the  King's  approbation.  What 
that  change  wae  is  not  very  difficult  to  be 
conceired.  The  Gk>Yemor  General,  in  the 
exercifle  of  his  disco^tion,  eatablished  in 
the  Deccan  the  same  Idnd  of  civil  govern- 
ment  as  existed  in  the  rest  of  theCompany's 
territories ;  a  government  which  has  long 
been  reduced  to  a  system,  subject  to  its 
own  regulation,  and  implying  likewise 
that  in  various  cases  the  countries  so 
governed  are  liable  to  the  interference  of 
the  King's  Courts  in  India,  according  to 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Whether 
the  Eang,  or  the  Governor  General,  or  Mr. 
El^'m^one^  or  anyone  else  without  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  could  con- 
sistently, with  such  a  civil  government,  or 
by  any  original  power,  establish  martial 
law  in  tiie  oonquered  country?  What 
martial  law  is  with  reference  to  such  a 
subject,  or  whether  it  is  any  law  at  all,  are 
questions  wiiich  I  have  no  particular  wish 
to  avoid ;  but  as  I  do  not  conceive  they 
lie  in  my  way,  I  shall  not  discuss.  There 
is,  however,  this  (qualification  to  be  borne 
in  mindi  that  in  a  newly-conquered 
country,  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
must  be  in  some  measure  discretional,  and 
therefore  anomalies  may  occur,  before  a 
new  government  is  finally  established, 
which  oiroumstances  may  justify.  Such 
exceptions,  however,  when  the;^  occur, 
must  be  shown  to  rest  upon  their  proper 
and  distinct  grounds,  ana  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  right  miless  the  particular 
expediency  or  necessity  is  pointed  out. 

We  then  come  to  the  Question  of  the 
country  being  in  a  state  or  war  or  peace. 
The  law  laid  down  by  Lord  Sale,  m  his 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  page  347  of  the  first 
volume,  is : — 

<*  That  regularly,  vhen  the  King'R  Courts  are 
open,  it  is  a  time  of  peace  in  judgment  of  law." 

The  same  doctrine  is  put  in  a  more 
forcible  manner  by  MoUoy  (Be  Jure 
Maritimo,  vol.  1,  p.  9).  But  war,(a)  savs 
that  writer  (meaning  war  within  the 
realm) — 

"  properly  by  the  laws  of  this  realm  or  solemn  is, 
when  the  courts  of  justice  are  shut  up,  and  the 
judges  and  ministers  of  the  same  cannot  protect 
men  fiom  violence,  nor  distribute  justice ;  so -when 
by  invasioD,  insurrection,  rebellion,  or  the  like, 
tbe  current  of  justice  is  stopped,  et  silent  leges 
inter  arma,  then  it  is  said  to  he  time  of  war,  and 


(a)  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Dod,  347 ;  the  Nayade, 
4  Rob.  251 ;  the  Teuionia,  L.B.  8  A.  &  E.  894  ; 
4  P.C.  171 }  Cockbum,  L.C.J.  in  Reg.  v.  Nekcn, 
speciij  report,  69  n.  "  During  the  time  men  are 
without  a  common  power  to  keep  tbem  all  in 
awe  tbey  are  in  tbat  condition  which  is  called 
war."    Hobbes,  Molesworth's  ed.  8, 112. 


the  trial  of  this  is  by  records  and  ludges  of  the 
court  of  justice,  and  not  by  a  jury. 

Then,  according  to  this  rule,  can  there 
be  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  saying  that 
Poonah,  after  the  establishment  of  a  civil 
government  there,  was  not  in  a  state  of 
of  peace  P    Can  Captain  Robertson  himself, 
the  jud^e  and  magistrate,  and  exercising 
daily  his  judicial  functions,  say  that  the 
current  of  justice  was  stopped,  and  that 
he  could  neither  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  violence,  nor  distribute  justice  P    It 
is  true  that  the  courts  there  established 
were  not  the  King's  courts ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  the^  may  be  con- 
sidered so.    'Hie  usual  tribunals  in  the 
countries  governed  by  the  Company  were 
in  existence,  and  peace  and  order  were 
established  in  Poonah  and  its  immediate 
district      But  then    it  is  said    military 
operations  were  carried  on  lon^  after  in 
other  parts  of  the  Peishwa^s  territories,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  subjection, 
and  therefore  Poonah  was  in  a  state  of 
war.     But  how   could  the  possession  of 
Poonah,  as  a  conquered  dommion,  dex)end 
on   the   reduction   of   the    rest    of    the 
Pei$hwa*s  territories  P     It   is,    I    think, 
obvious  that  every  part  of  the  country 
which  can  be  individualised  and  possessed, 
and  controlled  separatelv,  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  reduced  to  a  peace- 
able   dominion     immediately    the    civil 
authority  is  established,  and  has  room  to 
act;  and    peace   and   order   must,  with 
reference  to  such  part,  be  considered  to 
have  commenced  tneir  existence  thence- 
forwardd. 

The    next    question   regards    Narroha 
himself.    Until  the  taking  of  Bvegur  he 
continued  in  open  hostility.     After  the 
Capitulation  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  he  continued  an  alien  enemy ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  he  lived  for  two 
months  previous  to  his  confinement  in  his 
house  at  Poonah,  without  anv  personal 
restraint  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  was  domiciled  in  Poonah,  and 
received  into  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government  as  a  subject,  upon  the  terms 
upon  which  the  Government  professed  to 
rule  the  country.    These  terms  held  out 
protection  to  private  property ;  and  as  there 
was  no  exception  of  Narroha  individually, 
as  long  as  he  remained  passive  and  with- 
out committing  any  overt  act  of  hostility, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive   how  Captain 
Robertson  could  consider  himself  autho- 
rised to  proceed  against  him  in  any  other 
mode  than  that*  sanctioned  bv  the  Com- 
pany's Government.    If  the  JPeishwa  had 
not  surrendered,  there  might  have  been 
some  doubt  as  to  his  character,  but  there 
could  be  no  doubt  on  Narroha* s  mind  that 
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the  Peiehijod'e  power  was  extinct,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  be  had  not 
perfectly  acquiesced  in  his  obedience  to 
the  new  (Government. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  nature 
of  the  seisure.  And  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  it  was  a  seizure  by  Captain 
Boherteon  in  his  civil  capacity.  How  far 
the  army,  or  at  least  the  force  under 
Colonel  Prother,(a)  could  follow  his  pro- 
perty, as  public  property  taken  in  Bjeg^, 
and  due  to  them  on  the  principle  of  actual 
capture,  is  a  distinct  question  foreign  to 
the  cause,  and  not  at  all  concluded  by  it, 
as  this  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  rem 
in  the  nature  of  a  prize  court.  But  that 
this  property  was  taken  by  Captain  Robert- 
son  in  his  civil  capacity  is  evident  from 
various  circumstances,  and  conclusively, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  by  his  conduct  towards 
Major  Pearon,  the  Army  Prize  Agent,  then 
at  Foonah. 

But  then  it  is  contended  that  this  pro- 

Eerty  was  all  taken  from  Byegnr  in 
reach  of  the  Capitulation.  That,  of 
course,  is  matter  of  fact,  which  I  shall 
consider  afterwards.  At  present  I  will 
suppose  it  was  so ;  and  witn  reference  to 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  supposing  it 
to  be  so,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mtroduce 
a  few  observations  in  this  place.  It  is 
notorious,  although  we  don't  know  it 
judicially,  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
have  taken  the  distinction  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  claims  for  booty  in  the  Deccan, 
between  what  was  taken  by  actual  capture 
and  what  was  taken  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties as  the  general  result  of  the  war.  (5) 
That  the  two  are  clearly  distinguishable 
is  evident,  and  the  distinction  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  suggested  by  cases  of 
maritime  prize.  It  may  be  useful,  with  a 
view  to  principle,  to  advert  to  a  case  be- 
fore Lord  8toweU,  where  the  distinction 
between  actual  capture  and  civil  seizure 
raised  a  question  as  to  puriRdiction.  It  is 
the  CBAC  of  the  Two  FnendSf  an  American 
8hip.(c)  Lord  StoweWs  observatious  are 
important  in  elucidating  the  subject  before 
us : —     ' 

**  But  another  qaestion  arises,*'  he  observes, 
**  whether  the  jurisdiction  is  ousted  by  therland- 
ing  of  the  goods,  so  far  as  relates  to<  the  quantity 
landed.  I  confess  I  see  no  great  advantage 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  American  owners  by  this 
objection,  because  if  they  take  the  case  from  this 
Court  on  this  ground,  they  must  go  to  another ; 
and  if  their  objection  is  to  a  British  judica- 
ture, as  I  collect  from  the  argument,  much  is 
not    gained    by  going  to  a  British  Court  of 

(a)  Commander  of  the  forces  which  captured 
lijegur  on  May  9,  1818. 
(6)  See  Appendix  A 
(c)  I  Rob.  Ad.  271. 


Common  Law  ;  it  would  be  but  to  change  pos' 
tures  on  an  uneasy  bed.  But  let  us  see  now  &r 
this  objection  can  avail.  It  is  said  that  the 
goods  being  on  shore  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  With  regard  to  the 
Instance  Court,  that  maybe  true,  m  cases  of 
wreck  and  derelict,  I  have  known  many  in- 
stances of  great  hardship,  and  I  will  add,  of 
crying  injustice,  where  salvors  have  been  amused 
with  negotiations  till  the  goods  were  landed, 
and  then  the  authority  of  this  Court  has  been 
defied,  and  the  just  demands  of  the  claimants 
laughed  to  scorn.  How  far  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  sustained  by  a  Court  of  Common  Law 
is  more  than  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  con- 
jecture; farther  than  that  it  seems  matter  of 
reasonable  doubt  how  far  a  change  of  locality 
so  effected  would  be  permitted  to  defeat  the 
claims  of  substantial  justice.  There  is  no  reason 
to  surmise  such  an  intention  in  these  parties, 
although  it  does  appear  that  the  goods  were 
landed  after  notice  that  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted here. 

**  But  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  wreck  and 
derelict,  I  conceive  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Re 
goods,  which  I  consider  to  be  goods  of  prize,  for  I 
know  no  other  definition  of  prize  than  that  they 
are  goods  taken  on  the  high  seas  jure  belli  out 
of  ^  the  hands  of  j  the  enemy ;  and  there  is  no 
axiom  more  clear  than  that  such  goods,  when 
they  come  on  shore,  may  be  followed  by  the 
process  of  this  Court.  In  such  cases  the  Com- 
mon Law  Courts  hold  they  have  no  jurisdiction, 
and  are  even  anxious  to  disclaim  it  The  case 
of  the  Ooster  Eems  is  very  diffierent  from  this. 
In  that  case  there  was  a  material  distinction  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  subject  matter,  for  it  was 
expressly  said  by  the  great  person  who  presided 
that  the  goods  had  never  b^n  taken  on  the  high 
seas,  they  had  only  passed  in  the  way  of  civil 
bailment  on  delivery  into  civil  hands,  and  were 
afterwards  arrested  on  shore  as  prize.  It  was 
held  that  there  was  no  act  of  capture  on  the 
high  seas,  and  therefore  that  they  were  not  to 
be  considered  as  prize.  But  the  present  case  is 
radically  bottomed  in  prize ;  and  if  so,  all  the 
consequences  of  prize  will  follow.'Xa) 

The  case  of  the  Ooster  JBms  is  given  in 
the  note,  p.  284,  of  the  same^ book.  It  was 
the  case  of  «  ship^stranded  on  the  Good- 
win Sands,  on  a  voyage  from  Tezel  to  the 
Easl^ndies.  The  cargo  was  sent  on  shore, 
and  amongst  the  rest  some  boxes  of  silver 
were  deposited  with  the-Prussian  Consul. 
The  Warden  of  the. Cinque  Ports  claimed 
the  cargo  as  the  jjroportj^.of  enemies,  being 
become  a  perquisite  of  Admiralty  within 
that  jurisdiction.  The  master  obtained  a 
monition  from  theHigh  Court  of  Admiralty 
to  arrest  the  goods  and  remove  the  cause 
from  the  Cinque  Ports  to  the  Prize  Court 
there,  where  he  made  a  claim  for  the  cargo 
as  Prussian  property.  The  cargo  was 
condemned.  But  on  appeal  that  sentence 
was  reversed,  and  the  Jjords  pronounced — 


(a)  pp.  282-4. 
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sioDS  of  those  Acts,  awarded  the  bene6cial 
interest  in  maritime  prize  to  the  captors, 
so  that  well-defined  distinctions  prevail 
regarding  maritime  booty;  and  the  pro- 
ceedings regarding  its  condemnation  are 
founded  npon,  and  recognised  hj,  the 
conventional  Law  of  Nations.  The  par- 
ties interested  are  usnallv  foreigners,  and 
the  rights  to  be  adjasted  nsnally  depend 
on  the  Law  of  Nations.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  in  rem,  and  all  European 
nations  have  concurred  in  the  expediency 
of  considering  all  the  world  to  be  bound 
by  the  decisions  of  Prize  Courts.  Having 
this  original  jurisdiction,  many  other  con- 
sequences follow ;  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
the  power  of  adjusting  the  rights  of 
captors  and  following  the  goods  taken  as 
prize,  without  being  restrained  by  any 
local  limits. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  defect  of 
remedy  to  be  apprehended,  for  there  is 
a  proper  Court  for  every  conceivable  case 
that  may  arise.  Bat  with  respect  to  land 
booty,  in  order  to  show  how  little  the 
nature  of  the  law  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  controversy^  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  expression  of  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Bodney, 
2  Douglas  513n  [from  which  the  learned 
Judge  quoted].  The  precise  case  men- 
tioned by  Lord  MansfiM  will  in  all  pro- 
bability never  happen.  But  the  present 
has  some  affinity  to  it,  and  it  is  now 
nocessaiy  to  decide  it.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  some  anxiety  in  doing  so.  Bat 
it  is  satisfactory  at  the  same  time  that  our 
judgment,  if  erroneous,  may  be  reviewed 
and  corrected  by  those  wno  have  both 
weight  of  character  and  experience  to  ^ive 
a  sanction  to  the  final  result  to  which  they 
may  arrive. 

Keasoning  then  npon  this  matter  as  res 
integra,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  is  any  original  substantial  difference 
between  sea  prize  and  bootv  taken  in  a 
land  war.  Tne  conventional  Law  of  Na- 
tions and  our  Prize  Acts  have  given  a 
distinct  character.  But  the  character  does 
not  affect  its  original  nature  as  we  are  now 
considering  it,  but  merely  refers  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  captors  shall  reaHso 
the  benefit  of  it.  There  is  no  such  pre- 
scribed rule  respecting  land  booty,  (a)  Nor 
from  the  nature  of  mere  land  war  is  it 
likely  ever  to  have  become  a  subject  of 
importance.    Land  booty  is  usually  taken 


« that  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  had  not 
jurisdiction  over  the  goods  seized  and  proceeded 
against,  and  they  reversed  the  decree  appealed 
from,  for  want  of  jurisdiction. — (Lords,  July 
14,  1784.  Present:  Lord  Thurlow,  C;  Earl 
Gower,  the  Marquis  of  Cannarthen,  and  Sir 
Lloyd  Kenyon,  Master  of  the  Bolls.)" 

If,  therefore,  the  analogy  could  be  car- 
ried through  in  every  respect  between  sea 
and  land  booty,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
define  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  this 
case.  If  there  were  any  law  of  nations 
applicable  to  land  booty,  and  there  were 
Prize  Courts,  and  other  Courts  of  a  pecu- 
liar jurisdiction,  to  determine  these  ques- 
tions, there  might  be  some  ground  for 
arguing  that  this  Court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion. But,  unfortunately  for  the  defen- 
dants, it  is  equally  clear  that,  if  there  are 
such  jurisdictions,  thev  must  be  pointed 
out  to  the  Court ;  and  if  there  are  none, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  attaches. 
And  it  is  highly  beneficial  that  it  should 
be  so,  because  all  these  objections  to  the 
jurisdiction  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
substantial  justice  and  merits  of  the  case. 

But  let  us  examine  this  point  a  little 
further.  The  elementary  principle,  I  con- 
ceive, of  all  the  law  of  booty  and  prize 
among  modem  Earopean  nations,  is  that 
it  originall}r  belongs  to  the  State,(a)  and 
in  monarchies,  to  the  Crown ;  whether  it 
be  acquired  by  actual  capture  from  the 
King's  enemies  Jure  heUi,  or  comes  into 
the  King's  dommions  in  any  other  way, 
so  as  to  result  to  the  Crown  jwre  coronas. 
In  England,  the  origin  of  various  grants 
and  franchises,  iocluding  the  orainary 
jarisdiction  of  the  King's  Courts  in  cases 
of  maritime  acquisitions,  is  so  remote, 
that  little  more  is  known  about  them,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  been  subsequently 
recognised  by  Orders  in  Council.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Hi^h  Admiral  is 
regulated  by  the  Orders  m  Council  of 
1666.(6)  There  are  other  peculiar  fran- 
chises, such  as  that  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  who  is  Admiral  within  the 
Cinque  Ports,  and  many  others  no  doubt 
exist  of  the  same  nature.(c)  Besides  these 
grants,  various  Prize  Acts  have  been 
passed  at  the  commencement  of  every 
war,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  them.  The 
Crown  has,  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 


(a)  See  Home  v.  Camden,  9  H.  Bl.,  p.  633 ; 
the  Elsebe,  5  Rob.  p.  184 ;  Nicholls  v.  Goodall, 
10  Ves.  156  ;  Alexander  y,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
below,  p.  768 ;  and  Banda  and  Kirwee  Booty 
case,  L.R.  1  A.  &  E.,  p.  134. 

(6)  The  orders  are  set  ont  in  The  Bebeckah, 
1  Hob.  Ad.  230n. 

(c)  Pritchard's  Digest  "JurisdictioD,"  64 In; 
Honson's  Naval  Tracts,  8,  1 ;  Sir  Sherston 
Baker's  office  of  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Coast,  119. 


(a)  ''  Property  captared  at  sea  can  never  be 
converted  by  the  captor  until  it  has  been  brought 
to  leff^  adjudication,  and  it  is  his  dutv  with  all 
practicable  despatch  to  bring  bis  prise  into  tome 
convenient  port  for  that  purpose ;  not  so  in 
general  with  regard  to  movable  property." 
jLamar  v.  Browne,  2  Otto,  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
187. 
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in  the  progresBof  on  army  throngha  conn- 
try,  the  seat  of  war,  wiw  no  view  of  per- 
manent occupation*  Property,  whether 
public  or  priyate,  ia  nsnally  confiscated  on 
the  spot,  becaase  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  operations  of  an  army  in  the 
field  to  encumber  itself  with  it,  or  to  post* 
pone  the  appropriation  of  it  (a)  We  may 
readily  imagine  questions  in  speculation 
arising  out  of  such  circumstances.  Bubit 
ia  uneoessary  to  discuss  them  here,  because 
I  think  the  present  case  is  not  founded 
upon  any  such  circumstances.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  conquered  country  has 
become  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  A 
municipal  law  has  been  established  on  the 
basis  of  capitulations  and  proclamations, 
including  all  questions  arising  out  of  the 
law  of  nations.  The  conquered  inhabi- 
tants, at  least  all  those  who  have  returned 
to  their  native  homes,  have  consented  to 
become  subject  to  the  municipal  law  of  the 
conqueror,  and  have  become  to  all  intents 
subjects.  Prima /ocie,  then,  the  Court  has 
in  the  preaent  instance  municipal  juris- 
diction. The  property  has  been  seised  by 
the  civil  authonl^,  and  the  penon  in 
whose  right  the  plamtiff  claims  it  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  government.  What 
auestion  is  there  which  we  cannot  fairly 
aetermine  on  principles  of  municipal  law  P 
The  property,  whether  taken  by  actual 
capture,  or  seised  whilst  in  a  state  of  civil 
bailment,  is  claimed  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  the  Pei8hwa*8 ;  and  one  would 
imagine  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  go 
far  to  ascertain  this  fact. 

But  then  it  is  said  this  ia  booty  taken 
in  right  of  the  Grown ;  and,  admitting  it 
to  have  been  so,  on  the  best  consideration 
which  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  I  cannot 
think  that  a  ground  for  ousting  the  juris- 
diction, in  oppoaition  to  the  substantial  jua- 
tice  of  the  case.  In  England  it  might  per- 
haps be  the  better  course  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  But  even  in  England  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  assertion  of 
privilege  by  the  Court  of  Excheq|uer  has 
reference  more  to  the  jealousy  which  pre- 
vails regarding  their  own  jurisdiction 
than  to  any  fundamental  principle  of  its 
constitution,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  Courts.  Here,  however,  there  ia  no 
Court  of  Exchequer,  and  it  is  emphatically 
the  reason,  therefore.why  this  Court  should 
have  jurisdiction.  This  proceeding  is  not 
in  rem,  and  therefore,  even  though  the  King 
should  have  an  interest,  the  judgment  will 
not  affect  him  any  more  than  any  other 
person  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  cause. 
But  there  is  no  occasion  to  balance  that 
question  with  any  nicety,  for  this  simple 
reason,  that  we  may  be  morally  certain, 

(a)  See  below,  p.  452  n. 


although  technically  not  so,  that  the  King 
has  no  interest.  And  if  we  should  be  in 
any  error  regarding  this  point,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  means  for  rectifying  it, 
when  the  case  comes  before  the  King 
himself  in  Council,  if  it  should  bethought 
expedient  to  carry  it  there. 

£The  learned  judge  then  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  evidence,  and  concurred  with 
the  Chief  Justice  in  thinking  that  Captain 
Roberteon  had  acted  from  zeal  to  do  his 
du^.I 

Having  said  this  much,  I  shall  leave  the 
consideration  of  that  which  may  be  called 
the  criminal  part  of  the  case,  with  this 
single  observation,  that  if  the  conduct  of 
Captain  .Bo&eriKm  has  arisen  from  an  error 
in  judgment,  I  trust  his  experience  and 
maturer  years  have  taught  him  bettor 
ways.  Being  called  on,  however,  to  give 
my  opinion  ux>on  the  effect  of  this  trans- 
action with  reference  to  this  case,  and 
having  no  other  data  than  the  evidence  be- 
fore us,  how  can  I,  orhowcanany  man,  help 
saying  that  this  imprisonment,  which  has 
not  been  attomptea  to  be  justified  by  any 
law,  or  even  by  an  urgent  necessity,  was 
not  most  arbitrary  and  illegal  P  And  con- 
sidering the  indelible  character  stamped 
thereby  upon  all  the  proceedings,  how 
shortsighted  the  policy  of  it,  too  P  How  is 
it  possible  to  admit  any  evidence  which  can 
in  any  way  be  affected  by  such  coercive  pro- 
ceedings P  I  am  sure  I  do  not  wish  to  treat 
the  case  invidiously.  I  have  endeavoured, 
severely  and  conscientiously,  to  consider  it 
in  the  same  light  as  I  should  more 
ordinary  cases;  and  I  must  confess, 
the  more  I  divest  myself  of  all  the  adven- 
titious circumstances  and  feelings  which 
affect  my  mind,  the  more  glaring  appears 
the  injustice  of  relying  upon  any  admis- 
sions  subsequent  to  that  imprisonment. 
Can  there  be  a  more  natural  effect,  judg- 
ing from  the  history  of  mankind,  than 
that  a  person  in  Narr6ba*8  situation  should 
think  it  good  policy  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  propSiy  in  order  to  secure  the  rest  P 
The  whole  scheme  of  Mohammedan  x>ower 
in  India,  from  the  Prince  down  to  the 
lowest  Cazee,  might  impress  his  mind 
strongly  with  that  idea;  and  I  do  not 
know  that  the  history  of  our  own  acquisi- 
tions in  the  East  would  lead  a  native  to 
the  notion  that  even  in  a  public  point  of 
view  our  power  was  founded  upon  a  very 
nice  or  forbearing  system  of  appropriation. 
Viewing,  then,  Narroha's  situation  in  this 
point  of  view,  I  am  of  opinion  that  all 
evidence  relating  to  his  admissions  subse- 
Quent  to  his  imprisonment  is  tainted  with 
auress,  and  ought  not  to  have  any  weight 
in  the  decision  of  this  case. 

The  Court  gave  judgment  for  the 
plaintiff  against   the  defendants  Elphin" 
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etone  and  Robertson  for  rapees  1,745,290 : 
3.  32,  damages  and  costs,  16,303  mpees, 
8  quarters. 


Seijeant  Bo8anquet,{a)  connsel  for  tlie 
East  India  Company,  gaye  the  following 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  an 
appeal : — 

"  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Ameerchund 
Bedieechund  against  the  East  India  Company, 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  Captain  Robertson,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  for  the  sake  of  the  defendants, 
against  whom  a  verdict  has  been  found  to  an 
immense  amount,  for  acts  done  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty  to  the  East  India  Grovemment,  for 
the  sake  of  the  army  whose  interest  is  involyed 
in  the  issue  of  the  question,  whether  the  seizure 
of  the  treasure  can  be  justified,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  India  Goyemments,  to  which  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  should  be  ascertained.  The 
principal  ground  of  appeal  appears  to  me  to 
be  that  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  cause.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  necessary  that  this  objection 
should  be  specially  pleaded,  though  I  certainly 
think  that  the  Court  in  refusing  a  reasonable 
time  to  prepare  special  pleas  in  a  case  of  such 
magnitude  did  not  evince  that  discretion  which 
the  occasion  required.(6) 

"The  real  question,  however,  is  whether  a 
municipal  court  has  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case 
of  property  taken  under  such  circumstances  as 
this  case  presents,  or  whether  the  maxim  applies, 
ex  tali  causa  non  oritur  actio. 

«  Where  property  is  seized  as  maritime  prize  it 
has  been  laid  down  as  clear  law  by  Lord  Mans- 
field that  a  Court  of  Common  Law  has  no 
authority  to  entertain  a  suit,  and  that  the  objec- 
tion may  be  taken  at  the  trial,  though  no  special 
plea  appears  on  the  record,  (c) 

"  Whether  the  same  doctrine  would  apply  to 
the  capture  of  booty  in  a  land  war  has  never 
been  expressly  decided,  and  Lord  Mansfield 
avoided  giving  any  opinion  on  the  point,  as 
unnecessary  to  the  determination  of  the  case 
before  him. 

"  The  ground  of  distinction  alleged  to  exist 
between  naval  prize  and  land  booty  is  that  a 
regular  court  is  appointed  for  the  determination 
of  controversies  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the 
other  ground.  But  there  is  good  reason  for 
contending  that  the  existence  of  the  Prize  Court 
is  not  the  foundation  for  the  objection  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  municipal  courts.  The  true 
ground  of  objection,  as  I  apprehend,  is  that 
such  questions  are  matters  oi  international  and 
not  of  municipal  law.  They  occur  in  the  con- 
troversies between  States,  and  not  in  those 
between  individuals.  Upon  this  ground  the 
case  of  Kulla  Moollah  Khan  v.  TheEast India 


Xd)  Afterwards  a  Justice   of  the   Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

(6)  See  below,  p.  434. 
(c)  See  above,  p.  89U 


Company{a)  was  lately  determined  at  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  same  cause  governed  the 
case  of  the  Nabob  of  Camaiic  v.  TTie  East 
India  Company. (Jbi) 

**In  the  present  instance  the  treasure  in 
question  was  professedly  seized  as  the  property 
of  the  State  by  the  right  of  conquest.  A  war 
having  been  commenced  against  the  Peishwa, 
and  his  capital  having  been  taken  in  1817,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  appointed  Commissioner  to 
administer  the  conquered  country  provision- 
ally, and  early  in  1818  Captain  Robertson  was 
appointed  under  him  to  act  as  magistrate, 
collector,  and  judge,  with  a  military  force  under 
his  command.  The  authority  conferred  by  these 
appointments  is  quite  inconsistent  with  that  of 
a  civil  government  in  time  of  peace, 

'*  While  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  in  pursuit  of 
the  Peishwa,  Narroba  Ougtia,  who  had  been, 
if  he  was  not  still,  his  private  treasurer,  threw 
himself  with  the  Peishwa's  wife  and  consider- 
able treasure,  into  the  Fort  of  Byegur. 

"The  fort  capitulated^inMay  1818,  immediately 
after  which  Narroba  was  charged  with  having 
detained  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  State,  and 
under  that  charge  was  sent  in  custody  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone  at  Poonah.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  hav- 
ing stated  that  he  should  inquire  into  the 
circumstances,  allowed  Narroba  to  go  to  his 
house  at  Poonah,  over  which,  however,  a  guard 
was  placed,  which  remained  till  Narroba  himself, 
on  the  17th  June,  was  taken  and  committed  to 
custody,  when  a  quantity  of  treasure  was  seized 
in  hifl  house. 

"Between  the  capitulation  of  Ryegnr  and 
the  seizure  of  the  treasure  at  Narroba's  house, 
viz.,  early  in  June,  the  Peishwa  had  surren- 
dered to  Sir  John  Malcolm  ;  but  at  the  time  of 
the  seizure  a  considerable  force  was  cantonned 
in  Poonah.  The  troops  were  always  on  the 
alert.  General  Smith  was  constantly  backwards 
and  forwards  between  that  place  and  Serroor, 
his  head-quarters.  80,000  of  the  military 
classes  were  dispersed  about  the  country  '  not 
subdued,  but  dispersed,'  as  that  officer  says  ;  and 
he  himself  was  in  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Commissioner  both  on  political  and  military 
afiairs,  and  the  disposal  of  troops  about  the 
country.  Some  forts  in  the  Peishwa's  domi- 
nion were  not  reduced  until  after  the  seizure, 
and  military  operations  continued  in  Kandeish 
until  December. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  instructions  by 
the  Governor  General  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and 
of  the  latter  to  Captain  Robertson,  were  long 
antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
of  Ryegur,  which  Narroba  defended  as  an 
adherent  of  the  Peishwa  against  the  British 
troops,  that  Narroba  was  sent  in  custody  to 
Mr.  Elphinstone  under  a  charge  of  having 
secreted  treasure  before  the  surrender  of  the 
Peishwa,  and  that  the  guard  which  was  placed 
over  his  house  continued  there  till  the  seizure  of 
the  treasure  and  the  actual  imprisonment  of 
his  person. 


(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  No. 
1887  ;  Opuiion  Books,  India  Office,  2,  604. 
(6)  2  Yes.  56. 
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"  Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Supreme  Court  at  Bombay  bad  no 
jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  question  whether 
Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Captain  Robertson  were 
or  were  not  justified  in  seizing  the  treasure 
found  in  Narroba's  house  -  at  Poonah,  such 
seizure  haying  been  an  act  done  professedly  by 
right  of  conquest  towards  an  inhabitant  of  the 
conquered  country  before  that  country  had 
been  admitted  to  participation  with  the  subjects 
of  the  conquerors  in  municipal  rights. 

*'  Another  ground  upon  which  ^e  appeal  has 
been  preferred  is  the  improper  rejection  of 
evidence  by  the  Court. 

"  Some  papers  written  by  a  witness  for  the 
plaintiff  were  produced  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradicting him,  but  rejected  by  the  Court,  in 
consequence  of  the  witness  himself  having  stated 
that  he  wrote  them  in  prison  under  dictation. 
Other  papers  of  Narroba,  containing  statements 
or  admissions  offered  in  opposition  to  the  claim 
of  property  in  the  treasure,  set  up  in  Narroba's 
behalf,  were  rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
under  restraint  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written  or  acknowledged. 

**  The  circumstances  attending  the  writing  or 
acknowledgment  of  these  different  papers  would 
form  a  very  proper  subject  for  consideration  in 
determining  what  degree  of  credit  should  be 
ascribed  to  them  when  produced.  But  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  admission  in 
evidence  of  such  papers  has  been  altogether 
refused.  To  avoid  a  deed  on  the  ground  of 
duress,  the  duress  must  be  specially  pleaded ; 
from  which  it  appears  to  follow  that  mere  proof 
of  duress  will  not  exclude  the  production  of  the 
instrument  in  evidence. 

'*  There  is  also  ground  to  contend  that  other 
evidence  has  been  improperly  rejected,  such  as 
parol  evidence  of  proclamations  poRted  at 
Poonah  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  state  of 
the  city  in  respect  to  the  continuance  or  cessa- 
tion of  military  government,  and  copies  of 
general  orders  to  the  army  transmitted  by  the 
Governor  General  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
for  the  same  purpose,  such  copies  transmitted  to 
the  Governor  in  Council  being  themselves  acts 
of  government. 

"  The  examination  of  Mr.  Chaplain  having 
taken  place  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  I  appre- 
hend that  the  defendant  was  not  entitled  to 
insist  on  its  being  read. 

**  With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  examination 
m  the  Supreme  Court,  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
giving  any  opinion,  because  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  principles  such  a  Court  is  to  proceed. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has,  as  I  apprehend, 
proceeded  upon  the  ground  that  the  defendants 
having  seized  property  in  Narroba's  possession 
were  bound  to  establish  a  legal  title  to  the  pro- 
perty which  they  took ;  but  if  the  view  above 
taken  of  the  relation  of  Narroba  to  the  British 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  be  correct, 
the  question  before  his  Majesty  in  Council 
upon  a  petition  presented  either  by  the  captors 
or  the  representatives  of  Narroba  would  be, 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the  conduct 
pursued  by  Narroba  had  been  such  as  to  induce 


his  Majesty  to  treat  the  treasure  seized  as  booty 
or  to  restore  it  to  Narroba's  representatives. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  contradiction  given  to 
some  of  the  defendants'  witnesses  and  the 
rejection  of  much  evidence  calculated  to  support 
their  case,  it  plainly  appears  that,  after  an  in- 
vestigation has  taken  place  respecting  Narroba's 
right  of  property  in  the  treasure,  Narroba  made 
his  will,  in  which  he  stated  the  money  coming  to 
him  from  the  East  India  Company  by  agree- 
ment at  one  lac  and  one  rupee,  which  he  leaves 
to  the  plaintiff  y  and  directs  him  to  apportion  in 
a  particular  manner,  a  statement  quite  incon- 
sistent with  his  having  a  claim  to  the  extent  set 
up  and  recovered  in  this  action. 

'*  The  last  ground  of  appeal  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  verdict  against  Mr.  Elphinstone 
and  Captain  Robertson  have  award^  a  sum 
amounting  to  above  six  lacs  and  80,000  rupees 
on  account  of  interest  in  an  action  of  trover. 
That  such  a  verdict  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  rule  of  law  established  in  England  appears 
to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  but  the 
judges  refer  to  the  usage  in  India,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  case  of  Cursetjee  Manockjee(a)  in 
support  of  the  course  taken. 

'*  The  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  point  of  interest  in  the  very 
case  alluded  to  affords  a  strong  authority  in 
support  of  the  present  appeal. 

"  J.  R  BOBAVQITST, 

"  Lin.  Inn, 
*'  March  17th,  1829."(6) 

(a)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  338.  The 
opinion  of  the  King's  Advocate,  Attorney 
General,  and  Solicitor  General,  was  given  on  the 
following  question :  — 

"  It  appears  that  a  treasure  belonging  to  the 
Peishwa  is  in  possession  of  Narroba  Outay,  a 
native  banker,  after  the  capture  of  that  city  on 
the  17th  November  1817,  by  his  Majesty's  and 
the  East  India  Company's  troops.  This  treasure 
was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the 
East  India  Company's  officers  on  or  before  20th 
July  1818.  The  King's  Advocate  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  are  requested  to 
advise  whether  this  treasure  can  be  considered 
prize  or  booty,  and,  if  so,  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  compel  the  East  India  Company  to 
state  the  amount  and  make  restitution  ?" 

**  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  treasure  in  question  was  removed  from 
Ryegur  upon  the  capture  of  the  fort  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  this  was 
not  the  case,  although  we  do  not  think  the  fact 
very  materi^.  In  either  event  we  very  much 
doubt  whether,  considering  the  time  when  the 
treasure  was  discovered  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  seized,  it  can  be  regarded 
as  prize  or  booty ;  and  we  incline  to  think  it 
cannot.  Still,  however,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
if  a  bill  be  filed  as  above  suggested  against  the 
East  India  Company,  it  will  be  proper  to  include 
this  claim  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judicial 
decision  upon  it. 

*'  Christ.  Robinbon. 

"  R.  GlFFORD. 

•*  J.  S.  Copley." 
(6)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  260. 
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The  defendants  ElphinsUms  and  RoberU 
8on  presented  a  memorial  to  the  King  in 
Council. (a)  • 

The  AppeUanis  in  their  printed  Case 
^Ye  the  following  reasons  why  the 
judgment  should  he  reversed : — 

"(1.)  Because  the  alleged  cause  of  action 
was  not  cognisahle  in  the  Court  helow ; 

(2.)  Because  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
as  they  appeared  in  evidence,  the  judgment  of 
the  Court  below  ought  to  have  been  for  the 
appellants ; 

(3.)  Because  evidence  tendered  on  behalf  of 
the  appellants,  and  which  ought  to  hare  been 
received,  was  rejected. 

They  also  hope  that,  at  least,  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  below  will  be  reversed  as  to  the 

(6)  Register  of  the  Privy  Council,  1828,  pp. 
469, 490.  The  following  was  Mountttnart  Elphin- 
Rtone's  account  of  the  litigation : — **  About  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1815  a  governor  of  one  of  the 
Peishwa's  forts,  who  was  also  one  of  his  trea- 
surers, surrendered  his  fort,  but  broke  his  capi- 
tulation, and  ran  away  with  a  good  deal  of 
treasure.  The  hue  and  cry  was  raised  by  the 
oflScer  commanding  the  besieging  force,  and 
by  the  then  Government  of  Bombay  (Sir  £. 
Nepean's),  under  which  he  was  acting.  The 
fhgitive  governor  came  from  Poonah,  where  I 
was  commissioner  under  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment, and  the  collector.  Captain  Robertson, 
seized  him,  found  a  great  deal  of  treasure  in  his 
possession,  and  accounts  that  showed  he  had 
more  to  account  for.  After  paying  a  part  of 
this  he  was  released,  and  he  continued  to  claim, 
sometimes  great  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  property  as  his  own ;  but  although  he  lived 
for  several  years,  and  was  a  good  deal  at  Bom- 
bay, probably  consulting  his  lawyers,  he  never 
ventured  to  come  into  open  Court.  On  his 
death  he  constituted  a  Bomhay  native  banker 
his  executor,  and  sold  his  claim  to  him  for  a 
trifling  sum.  This  man  prosecuted  the  com- 
pany. The  want  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
a  question  of  prize  occurring  before  peace  was 
quite  restored,  and  in  a  country  subject  to  the 
Supreme  Government,  was  urged,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  setting  afloat  all  questions  connected 
with  the  first  settlement  of  a  new  conquest,  but 
all  were  overruled;  the  cause  came  on,  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  declaimed  against  the 
Government  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms, 
promised  to  dispel  the  illusion  under  which  the 
natives  laboured,  to  expose  the  mismanagement 
of  the  company,  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of 
the  charter.  The  judges  listened  with  favour, 
the  trial  was  protracted  for  twenty-one  days, 
and  every  attempt  made  to  bring  out  facts  un- 
favourable to  the  Government.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice, though  he  observed  great  caution,  showed 
so  evident  a  wish  to  criminate  the  Government 
and  its  agents  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
natives  will  take  the  hint,  and  that  many  more 
i>nits  will  be  filed.  I  do  not  say  that  there  are 
not  any  vulnerable  points  in  the  management  of 
the  Deckan,  but  there  must  in  all  new  settle- 
ments be  many  faults,  both  in  form  and  sub- 


amount  awarded  for  interest;  because  interest 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  an  action  of  trover 
for  the  conversion  of  goods  and  chattels,  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances  of  this  ca8e."(a) 

The  Respondent  asked  in  his  printed 
Case  that  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed 
for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons : — 

"  (1.)  Because  the  money  taken  and  extorted 
from  Narroba  was  not  proved  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Peishwa,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  proved 
to  be  the  property  of  Narroba ; 

(2.)  Because,  supposing  it  to  have  been  the 
property  of  the  Peishwa  (a  supposition  which, 
nevertheless,  it  is  submitted  cannot  be  enter- 
tained, the  contrary  having  been  expressly  found 
by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay, 
who  had  the  superior  advantage  of  judging  of 
the  credit  due  to  the  witnesses  from  their  con- 
duct and  demeanour  at  the  trial),  yet,  as  it 
was  proved  that  the  Peishwa  surrendered  upon 
terms,  the  appellante  were  not  entitled,  without 
proving  upon  what  terms  he  surrendered,  to 
infer  that  all  his  property  was  forfeited  to  the 
Company ; 

(8.)  Because  the  property  being  Narroba's, 
there  was  no  pretence  for  seizing  it,  as  prize 
of  war,  or  as  forfeited  to  the  Company,  while 
Narroba  was  living  in  a  conquered  and  settled 
territory,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Proclamation,  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Grovemment; 

(4.)  Because  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of 
any  circumstance  connected-  with,  or  affecting, 
the  property  itself,  or  its  proprietor,  to  justi^ 
its  seizure  by  the  defendants ; 

(5.)  Because  warfare  having  ceased  at 
Poonah,  and  that  country  being  peaceably  set- 
tled at  the  time  of  the  transaction,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  Government,  it  is  clear 
that  the  defendants  were  civilly  responsible  for 
their  acte  there  committed." (6) 


The  Respondent,  Ameerchwnd  Bedresd" 
okund  having  died,  and  the  appeal  therehy 
ahated,  the  same  was  revived  hj  order  of 
his  Majesty  in  Council  of  the  13th  No- 
vember 1^9,  by  making  his  executors 
parties  respondent  in  his  place. 

June  3rd,  1830. 

At  a  meeting  of  his  Majesty's  Most 
Honourahle  Privy  Council,  Council  Office. 

Counsel  for  the  Appellants:  Solicitor 
General  (Sir  JEJ»  B,  Sugaen),{c)  and  Wight* 
inan.(d) 

stance;  and  here  in  particular  there  must  be 
plenty  in  form,  because  we  were  ordered  to 
make  the  experiment  of  a  Government  in  the 
native  way,  free  fVom  the  technicalities  of  our 
laws  and  regulations."  Colebrooke*s  Life  of 
Elphinstone,  2,  180. 

(o)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  840. 

(b)  Case  for  the  respondent.  Papers  of 
Solicitor  of  Treasury,  840. 

(c)  Afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  St. 
Leonardo). 

(d)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Binch. 
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tions  to  the  defendant  Elphinstane,  and 
said :]  Under  these  inBtructions  it  is  Bab» 
mitted  on  the  part  of  the  Appellants  that 
it  is  perfectly  plain  that  Mr,  Elphinstone 
had  a  discretion  to  act  in  the  fhtnre 
settlement  of  the  country  in  the  manner  he 
might  think  fit,  not  inconsistent  with  this 
hasis,  bat  that  in  the  meantime  all  the 
provisions  made  for  the  peace  of  the  con- 
qaered  conntry  could  only  be  made  subject 
to  reyision  and  subject  to  any  occasional 
deyiations  arising  from  the  emergency 
of  the  circumstances.  And,  accordmgly, 
your  Lordships  will  find  that  in  the  Pro- 
repugnant  to  reason  and  natoral  equity.  The 
same  rules  apply  to  civil  trials,  in  which  I  par- 
ticularly Teoommend  the  adoption  of  that  system 
of  arbitration  already  prevalent,  subject  to  your 
confirmation.  You  wiU  not  fail  to  bear  in  mind 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  customs  of  the 
country  durmg  the  present  provisional  govern- 
ment. This  may  even  be  extended  to  the 
exemption  of  Brahmins  from  capital  punishment, 
except  when  guilty  of  treason,  or  in  joining 
banditti  in  plundering  the  countoy.  All  estal^ 
lished  religious  institutions  are  to  be  maintained 
and  the  expense  to  be  allowed  by  Government. 
This  is  of  course  not  to  extend  to  Bajee  Bow's 
establishment  for  performing  magical  ceremonies 
(anushtan),  nor  to  his  personal  charities,  but 
such  of  the  former  as  are  of  ancient  institution, 
like  the  annual  anushtan  for  rain  at  Pashanee, 
and  such  of  the  latter,  as  seem  required  by 
humanity,  ought  nevertheless  to  be  kept  up. 
You  will  exercise  your  own  judgment  on  the 
subject.  To  enable  you  to  protect  the  country 
from  small  parties  of  banditti  and  insurgents,  a 
detail  of  twelve  companies  of  Sepoys,  and  two 
hundred  auxiliary  horse,  will  be  placed  at  your 
disposal  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  garrison 
at  Poonah  will  admit  of  it.  In  case  you  should 
require  further  aid  you  will  apply  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  will  be  requested  to  afibrd 
it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  means  ;  but  it 
must  rest  with  him  to  judge  of  the  practicability 
of  the  service  required,  and  of  the  prudence  of 
sparing  the  necessary  detachment  from  his 
force.  If  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
enemies'  army  should  approach  Poonah,  all  ar- 
rangement for  the  protection  of  the  country 
must  rest  with  the  conunanding  officer,  and  you 
will  no  doubt  think  it  advisable  on  such  occa- 
sions to  place  your  own  parties  at  his  disposal, 
retaining  no  more  than  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  the  police ;  in  like  manner 
you  will  have  the  exclusive  command  of  the 
guards  in  the  town,  but  when  threatejied  by  an 
enemy  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  placing  them 
under  the  commanding  officer,  and  allowing  him 
to  make  all  arrangements  he  may  think  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  of  the  place.  You  will  of 
course  apprehend  all  Sepoys  or  followers  who 
may  be  found  disturbing  the  peace  and  the  city, 
or  marauding  in  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  but 
you  will  send  them  to  the  commanding  officer 
for  punishment,  furnishing  him  with  all  infor- 
mation you  may  possess  in  proof  of  their  guilt." 
The  letter  then  proceeded  to  give  full  instruc- 


Counsel  for  the  Respondents :  WiUiamSy 
K.C.,(a)  and  Denmcm,  K.C.,(&)  (with  them 
Stephen  (Sexjeant),  Adams,  and  Lewis). 

IWightman  for  the  Appellants  stated 
the  circumstances  under  which  Lieutenant 
Bohertsoii  was  appointed. (c)  He  also 
cited   the    Goyernor   General's    insianio- 

(a)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 

(d)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench. 

(e^  Mr.  Elphinstone's  letter  appointing  Lieu- 
tenant Robertson  >vas  dated  the  6th  February 
1818.  It  stated:  "The  extent  of  your  district 
will  hereafter  nearly  correspond  with  that  of 
the  Praunt  of  Poonah;  but  until  the  neigh- 
bouring districts  shall  have  been  settled,  I  beg 
you  not  to  confine  your  exertions  to  these  limits, 
but  endeavour  to  bring  under  your  authority 
as  much  of  the  country  as  may  be  within  your 
power.  The  first  consideration  at  present  is  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  his  resources,  and  in  this 
and  all  other  points  everything  must  be  made 
subservient  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  All 
arrangements  that  interfere  with  that  object 
must  be  reserved  for  times  of  greater  tran- 
quillity." The  letter  then  proceeded  to  give 
instructions  as  to  taking  possession  of  the 
enemy's  country ;  for  rewarding  the  potails 
(chiefs  of  villages)  and  villages  which  might 
declare  in  our  ravour ;  and  for  sending  native 
agents  and  pailies  of  sebundies  (native  irregular 
soldiers)  to  places  where  their  presence  might 
be  useful,  and  to  authorise  Captain  Bobertson 
to  entertain  a  thousand  sebundies,  or  more  if  he 
should  find  them  necessary.  *<Some  organi- 
sation," it  was  observed,  "  might  be  resorted  to, 
by  which  this  species  of  soldiery  might  be 
improved  ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  it 
did  not  suit  our  policy  to  preserve  a  military 
spirit  amongst  them,  but  to  allow  them  to  sink 
into  judges  and  collectors'  peons.  When  a 
village  has  once  submitted  any  practices  in 
favour  of  the  enemy  must  be  punished  as  acts 
of  rebellion  by  martial  law.  The  commanding 
officer  at  Poonah  -will  be  directed  to  assemble 
a  court-martial,  for  the  trial  of  such  persons  as 
you  may  think  well  to  bring  before  it,  and 
to  inflict  capital  punishment  immediately  on 
conviction.  The  same  course  must  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  persons  at  Poonah  who  shall 
conspire  against  our  Government,  and  likewise 
with  all  banditti  who  may  assemble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital.  I  particularly  call 
your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  inflicting 
prompt  and  severe  punishment  on  persons  of 
this  description.  Prisoners  taken  from  the  body 
of  Bajee  Row's  troops,  who  may  pass  through 
your  district  in  the  course  of  military  operations, 
must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  regular 
troops ;  but  persons  sent  to  plunder  the  country 
are  in  all  cases  to  be  considered  as  freebooters, 
and  either  refused  quarter,  or  put  to  death 
after  a  summary  inquiry,  when  there  is  any  doubt 
of  their  guilt.  All  other  crimes  you  will  investi- 
gate according  to  the  forms  of  justice  usual  in  the 
country,  modified  as  you  may  think  expedient ; 
and  in  all  cases  you  will  endeavour  to  enforce 
the  existing  laws,  unless  where  they  are  clearly 
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clamatiOA  isBned  by  Mr.  EJ^phmsione  on 
the  11th  of  Febniary  1818,  and  which  he 
appears  to  have  iasned  in  consequence  of 
those  instraotions,  he  seems  to  treat  the 
country  as  in  a  progressive  state  of  con- 
quest(a) ;  not  as  a  country  which  is  at  the 
time  absolutely  in  a  train  of  settlement, 
but  the  settlement  of  which  is  to  be 
deferred  to  a  future  period. 

I  draw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  that 
document,  as  it  appears  to  be  that  on 
which  the  Chief  Justice  chiefly  founded 
his  opinion,  contending  that  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  treaty  or  convention  between 
the  British  Grovernment  and  the  country 
which  lately  belonged  w)  the  Peiehwa, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  en- 
titled them  to  all  the  rights  of  British 
subjects.  Your  Lordships  will  find  that 
the  first  part  of  the  Proclamation  consists 
of  a  detail  of  oircamstances  which  induced 
the  British  Government  to  enter  into  the 
war.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  page  234, 
your  Lordships  will  find  that  Mr.  Elphvn* 
stone  states — 

"  By  these  acts  of  perjury  and  violence  Bajee 
Row  has  compelled  the  British  Government  to 
drive  him  from  his  musnud  and  to  conquer  his 


tions  as  to  the  arrangements  that  were  to  be 
made  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  assu- 
rances which  were  to  be  given  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  of  the  protection  of  property,  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  to  the  Bheels  and 
Bammooses  (native  tribes   living  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  not  subject  to  the  Mahratta  Govern- 
ment) and  to    direct    that  the  police  of  the 
country  should  be  managed  through  the  potaiU, 
supported,  when  necessary,  by  the  sebundiefl 
and  regular  troops.    It  also  contained  a  direc- 
tion to  make  over  Bajee  Row's  property  to  the 
prize  agent ;  **  but  any  part  of  it  which  the 
religious  or  other  prejudices  of  the  people  re- 
quired to  be  respected,  is  to  be  retained  on 
account  of  the  public,  the  value  being  fixed 
in    communication     with     the    prize    agent. 
Gokla's  (Commander  of  the  Peishwa's  forces) 
and  Trimbukjee's  (Minister  of  the  Peishwa) 
property  is  also  to  be  considered  as  prize.    I 
have    the    honour    to    enclose    a    copy    and 
translation  of    a  proclamation  I  have  issued 
to  the    inhabitants   of  the   Peishwa's    former 
dominions  ;  I  beg  you  to  pay  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  all  the  promises  contained  in  it.      I 
need  not  point  out  to  you  the  great  attention 
that  must  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  prejudices  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Poonah.    Beef  is,  on  no  ac- 
count, to  be  killed  in  the  town,  or  anywhere  but 
in  our  own  cumps,  for  the  use  of  the  European 
troops.    No  European  soldiers  are  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  the    city  on  any  account ;   and  the 
former  prohibition  against  officers  and  gentle- 
men visiting  it  without  permission,  unless  on 
duty,  is  to  be  strictly  kept  up.    No  European,  of 
any  description,  is  to  be  permitted  to  reside 

within  the  city."  , .  ,   -c.  i 

(a)  Mr.  Elphinstone  had,  on  the  lltli  Feb- 
ruary- 1818,  issued  a  proclamation  at  Sattara, 
See  above. 


dominions.  For  this  purpose  a  force  has  gone  in 
pursuit  of  Bajee  Bow  which  wiU  allow  him  no 
rest,"  &c. 

The  learned  counsel  quoted  other  pas- 
sages   of   the    Proclamation,    and    pro- 
ceeded thus:!    This  is  the  proclamation 
^issued  by  Mr.  Elphvnstone  on  the  11th 
>  February  1818.    At  that  time— it  appears 
on  the  face  of  the  Proclamation  as  well  as 
.  in  evidence— the  war  was  prosecuted  with 
'  great  vigour,  and  Bajee  Bow  himself  was 
not  taken  till  some  tmie  in  the  middle  of 
June  .(a)    In  consequence  of  this  Proclam- 
ation, it  appears  that  Mr.  Elphvnstone,  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  town  of  Poonah,  of  . 
which  the  English  army  was  in  possession, 
and  in  order  that  those  provisional  arrange* 
mentswhich  were  reqmsite  might  be  made, 
appointed  Mr.  Bohertson.    The  instructions 
of  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  Mr.  Bobertson  are 
dated  the  26th  of  February  1818.(&)    The 
date  is  fifteen  days  after  the  issuing  of  this 
proclamation ;  and  from  these  instructions 
to  Mr.  Eoberteon  your  Lordships  will  judge 
of  the  opinion  Mr.  Elphinstone  himself 
formed  ofthe  nature  of  tnis  Proclamation, 
and  the  state  of  the  country.    He  says— 

**  You  are  appointed  provisional  collector  and 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Poonah  and  the  adja- 
cent country.  The  extent  of  your  district  will 
hereafter  nearly  correspond  with  the  Praunt  of 
Poonah ;  but  until  the  neighbouring  districts 
have  been  settled,  I  beg  you  not  to  confine  your 
exertions  to  those  linuts,  but  to  endeavour  to 
bring  under  your  authority  as  much  of  the 
country  as  may  be  within  yoor  power.  The 
first  consideration  at  present  is  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  his  resources,  and  in  this  and  all 
other  points  everything  must  for  the  time  be 
made  subservient  to  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
All  arrangements  that  interfere  with  that  object 
must  be  reserved  for  times  of  greater  tranquil- 
lity." 

He  then  goes  on  to  state,  somewhat 
ftirther  on : — 


"All  that  you  can  probably  do  towards 
obtaining  possession  of  the  districts  will  be  to 
circulate  my  proclamation,  and  to  convince 
the  potails  of  the  hopelessness  of  Bajee  Bow's 
cause,  and  of  the  good  treatment  they  might 
expect  from  the  British  Government." 

He  then  authorises  him  to  retain  a 
thousand  sebxmdies,  if  necessary.  Then, 
when  a  village  has  once  submitted,  any 
practices  in  favour  of  the  enemy  must  be 
punished  as  acts  of  rebellion  by  martial  law. 

"  The  commanding  officer  at  Poonah  will  be 
directed  to  assemble  a  court-martial  for  the 
trial  of  such  persons  as  you  may  bring  before  it, 
and  to  inflict  capital  punishment  immediately 
on  conviction.    ...    In  general  the  poUce 


(a)  On  June  2, 1818.    See  Kaye's  Life  of  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  2,  248. 
(6)  bee  above,  p.  412  n. 
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an  action  bronffht  for  an  act  done  in  1773. 
But  the  ifilana  of  Minorca  had  been  enr- 
rendered  to  the  Crown  of  Gh*eat  Britain  for 
sixty^  year8.(a)  Under  the  dominion  of  his 
Mi^esty  there  were  charters  regularly 
iflsaed  and  acted  upon,  and  conrts  regularly 
held  nnder  them;  a  sitdation  of  things 
q|iiite  opposite  to  that  of  Foonidi  at  the 
time  in  qnestion ;  the  only  ground  for  say- 
ing it  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Government  being  the  Proclama- 
tion, which  was  all  on  one  side,  and 
referred  to  a  different  state  of  things,  being 
by  no  means  a  capitulation  between  two 
States,  which  was  recognised  by  the 
country  to  which  it  was  afterwards 
annexed,  as  in  the  case  of  Campbell  v.  HaU 
and  Fabngas  y.  Moftyn.  But,  my  Lords, 
even  supposing  the  inhabitants  of  Poonah 
had  as  great  a  right  as  they  allege  on  the 
other  side,  how  stonds  the  right  of  Narroha 
himself  in  the  court  below?  Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  Mr.  Elphtnstone's  I^- 
clamation  is  certainly  conditional,  and 
that  it  states  that  all  who  failed  to  appear 
within  two  months  from  that  time  snould 
be  pursued  without  remission. 

Now,  what  is  the  case  of  Narroha? 
Your  Lordships  will  find  by  evidence  that 
Narroha,  who,  if  he  was  not  a  creditor  of 
the  Peiehwa,  was  on  the  strongest  terms 
of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  the 
Peishwa,  held  out  till  the  9th  of  May — 
more  than  two  months  after  the  date  of 
the  Proclamation.  That  he  did  surrender 
is  true— on  a  capitulation  to  which  I  shall 
have  afterwards  to  draw  your  Lordships' 
attention.  But  there  were  such  circum- 
stances attending  his  conduct,  such  cir- 
cumstances of  suspicion  that  he  had  broken 
the  capitulation  made  by  him,  or  rather 
by  Ameerchwid  Bedreedchund,  that  he  was 
taken  into  custody  at  the  fort  of  Byegur, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Poonah,  not  abso- 
lutely confined  in  the  house ;  but  he  had 
a  sort  of  provisional  permission  from  Mr. 
Elphinetone  to  retire  to  his  house  at 
Poonah  till  tho  affair  had  been  inquired 
into,  and  guards  were  set  over  his  nouse. 
He  was  kept  in  a  state  of  surveillance  by 
the  military.  I  merely  state  these  facts 
in  the  language  of  the  memorial  on  bis 
behalf;  and  I  only  use  the  memorial  as 
evidence  to  show  the  facts.  He  speaks  of 
the  capture  of  the  fort,  and  says,  on  his 
attempting  to  go  out,  and  after — 


of  the  country  must  be  managed  through  the 
potails,  supported,  when  necessary,  by  year  se- 
bondies  and  the  regular  troops.  .  .  .  Ba^ 
Row's  property  is  to  be  made  over  to  the  prize 
agent.  .  .  .  Gokla's  and  Trimbukjee*s  (who 
appear  to  have  been  followers  of  Bajee  Row)  (a) 
property  is  also  to  be  considered  as  prise. 

Thereby  giving  to  Mr.  Bdbertson  the 
authority  and  direction  to  seise  and  take, 
no  doubt  for  public  purposes,  any  pro- 
perly of  Bajee  Bow*8  he  might  find  which 
might  be  considered  the  property  of  the 
State.  These  are  the  instructions  Mr. 
Bcberteon  received.  Such  is  the  Procla- 
mation upon  which  it  was  founded.  That 
unsettled  state  of  things  appears  to  have 
continued.  No  further  proclamation  was 
issued.  Everything  was  referred  to  a 
future  state  of  things,  when  the  country 
would  become  settled,  and  when  there 
mi^ht  be  one  portion  appropriated  to  the 
Bi^ah  of  Sattara,  ana  another  portion 
taken  under  the  dominion  of  the  British 
Gk>vemment. 

I  will  now  draw  ^our  Lordship's  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  m  which  these  circum- 
stances are  treated  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
[The  learned  counsel  cited  the  Chief 
Justice's  remarks  as  to  Narroha  not  being 
an  alien  enemy,  (5)  and  as  to  Mr.  Elphin- 
8tone*8  Proclamation  being  "  a  convention 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conquered  country."(c)I 

In  support  of  the  position  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  no  cites  the  case  of  Campbell  v. 
Hall,{d)  and  also  the  case  of  Fabrigas  v. 
Mosiyn.{e)  He  adverts  to  a  variety  of 
cases  on  international  law,  and  relies  on 
those  as  supporting  the  proposition  that, 
whenever  a  country  is  conquered  by  the 
arms  of  another  State,  and  comes  under  its 
protection  by  treaty  of  peace,  the  person 
surrendering  becomes  entitled  to  all  the 
protection  of  the  country.  I  would,  in  the 
&^  place,  distinguish  the  present  case 
from  a  few  of  those  the  Chief  Justice  cites. 
The  case  of  Gampibell  v.  Hall  was  an  action 
brought  against  the  Governor  of  the 
Island  of  wenada  by  a  merchant  resident 
there.  The  island  of  Grenada  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  arms  in  1762 
by  formal  capitulations,  in  which  there 
were  terms  and  articles  on  both  sides. 
Then  in  a  subsequent  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  that  island  was  ceded 
to  the  British  Government.  It  was  clear 
that  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  Majesty's 
Empire  as  any  of  his  foreign  possessions 
could  be.  Again,  the  case  of  Fahrigas  v. 
Mostyn,  which  is  so  much  relied  on,  was 

(a)  Sec  above,  p.  413n. 
(6)     „        ^         388. 
(c)     „         „.         890. 

C")    »»       >f  i> 

(c)  20St.  Tr.l74. 


"  your  memorialist's  testator  had  actually  passed 
the  fort  gates  unmolested  with  his  property, 
consisting  of  a  large  som  of  money  in  Venetians, 
and  gold  mohurs,  and  also  jewels,  rich  shawls, 
and  wearing  apparel,  &c.  to  a  large  amount  in 
value,  and  just  as  he  was  passing  tbe  camp  at 


(a)  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1718.    See 
Fabrigas  v.  Mostgn,  20  St.  Tr.,  pp.  100,  177, 
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Ifie  bottom  of  the  fort,  where  Colonel  Frother 
was  Btationed,your  memorialist's  testator's  farther 
progress  was  arrested  or  impeded.  Then  it  was 
that  Colonel  Brother,  in  breach  of  his  solemn 
engagement  and  the  term  of  the  treaty  aforesaid, 
aeiaed  by  force  and  violence  the  testator's 
person  and  property,  and  conducted  him  and 
hia  property  back  into  the  fort  in  person ;  and 
thoo^h  Colonel  Frother  had  ascertained  by 
diligent  inquiry  and  information  which  he  then 
obtained  that  what  your  petitioner's  testator 
had  with  him  were  his  own,  and  notwithstanding 
Colonel  Frother  received  the  assurances  of 
TanarseeboyCa)  herself  in  confirmation  of  the 
fact,  and  which  the  testator  expected  and 
believed,  and  which  your  memorialL't  confidently 
submits,  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient" 

Still,  he  says^  the  same  had  no  effect,  for 
Colonel  Frother, — 

"  after  detaining  all  the  property  aforesaid  and 
confining  your  memorialist's  testator  for  three 
or  four  days  sent  him  under  a  guard  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Mr.  Elphinstone,  then  at  Poonah ;  and, 
although  your  memorialist's  testator  bad  re- 
monstrated against  such  an  act  as  being  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  Capitulation,  yet  Mr. 
Elphinstone  was  pleased  to  release  the  testator 
only,  and  permitted  him  to  go  to  his  own  house 
with  an  assurance  that  inquiries  would  be  made 
into  the  subject,  and  relief  afforded  him,  or 
words  to  that  effect." 

[The  learned  connsel  referred  to  the 
terms  of  the  Capitulation  of  Kyegiir.(6) 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  confident  on  the  part 
ef  the  appellants  that,  whatever  may  be 
your  Loraships'  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Poonah  in  general,  at  all 
events  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  Narroha 
liimself  was  one  of  the  excepted  persons. 
To  show  the  consideration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  British  Government,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  chief  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  Peishwa — his  treasurer 
in  the  first  instance  and  one  of  his  military 
officers — it  appears  that  it  was  thought  .of 
consequence  that  his  person  should  be 
secured,  and  his  property  seized. 

The  Court  had  included  in  the  judgment 
OToperty  which  Narroha  had  claimed  as  the 
±^eishioa*8  private  property.  WigMman 
went  through  the  eviaence  to  show  that 
the  money  was  the  Peishwa^s,  and  that 
portion  of  his  treasure  was  removed  from 
Byegur.I 

The  Solicitor  General{c) :  My  Lords,  after 
the  full  opening  which  your  Lordships  have 
heard  of  the  evidence,  1  shall  e^^deavour  to 
confine  my  observations  within  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  possible.  The  first  question  will 
be  wnether  the  Court  below  had  jurisdic- 

(a)  Wife  of  Bajee  Bow. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  386  n. 
(c)  Sir  £.  Sugden,  after^-ards  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards. 
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tion,  speaking  generally,  with  reference  to 
its  charter ;  secondly,  if  it  had  jurisdiction 
in  anj  case,  whether  it  had  jurisdiction 
in  this  case  with  regard  to  the  subject 
matter  ;  and,  thirdly,  if  it  had  jurisdiction, 
whether    the    circumstances    in    which 
Na/rroha  was  do  not  take  away  the  right 
to  apply  to  that  Court.    My  Lords,  in  the 
charter  establishing  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  in  Bombay(a)  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing   which  can    ^Ive  that    Court    tne 
jurisdiction  which   is  now  sought  to  be 
established.     The  course  taken   by  that 
Court  in  excluding  the  evidence  which 
was  tendered  to  show  what  was  the  actual 
state  of  Poonah,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Proclamation  issued  by  the  Grovcmor  with 
reference  to  Poonah  places  the  Court  at 
this  moment  in  this  situation  :  that  there 
is  no  evidence  on  any  part  of  the  record  to 
show  that  Poonah  had  ever  been  annexed 
to  the  Bombay  Government,  and,  conse- 
quently, as    I    apprehend,    there    is    no 
evidence  upon  the  record  to  show  that  the 
Bombay    Government  or    the    municipal 
courts  of  Bombay  ever  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject  in  question.    Histoncally 
we  know  that  Poonah  was  not  annexed  to 
the  Bombay  Government  till  a  much  later 
period.  (6)    But  the  evidence  is  not  upon 
the  record,    for    the  reasons   that  have 
already  been  stated.    My  Lords,  it  appears 
upon  the  Proclamation,  which  the  learned 
judges  below  have  relied  upon  as  a  con* 
vention,  that  it  is  expressly  stated  that  it 
is  intended  to  provide  for  these  circum- 
stances : — 

*'  The  Bajah  of  Sattara,  who  is  now  a  prisoner 
in  Bajee  Bow's  hands,  will  be  released  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
&c." 


I  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  even 
upon  the  face  of  this  Proclamation,  it  was 
held  out  to  the  people  that,  though  Poonah 
might  be  annexea  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Sattara — and  Sattara,  I  understand, 
is  about  eighty  miles  from  Poonah — 
might  never  be  governed  bv  them,  but 
came  under  the  oominion  oi  the  Bcgah. 
Now  this  very  Proclamation— miscalled, 
as  I  submit,  a  convention — was  issued  at 
Sattara,  and  not  at  Poonah,the  object  being 
to  settle  the  minds  of  the  people  wil£ 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  tne  Bajah 
Sattara;  and  that  is  expressly  provided 

(a)  See  below,  p.  425. 

(6)  **  The  Governor  General  on  March  12, 
1819,  directed  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  proceed  with 
the  annexation  of  the  conquered  provinces,  when 
the  latter  took  his  seat  as  governor  of  Bombay. 
The  territory  under  the  commission  of  theDeccao 
was  annexed  from  the  1st  of  November  1819." 
Extract  from  political  letter  from  Bombay^ 
4th  December  1819. 
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for.  I  ask,  therefore,  if  this  state  of  cir- 
cnmstances  had  arisen, — and  no  man  can 
say  if  it  had  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
this  supposed  convention — that  the  British 
Government  in  India  had  placed  Poonah 
tinder  a  Bajah  of  Saltara,  would  any 
man  say  that  it  was  out  of  the  con- 
vention, as  it  is  called,  or  that  it  was  a 
breach  of  the  supposed  convention  ?  And 
if  it  had  taken  place,  upon  what  possible 
gi-ound  could  the  plaintiff  have  main- 
tained an  action  in  the  Courts  of  Bom- 
bay? I  submit  that  that  is  a  roason- 
ablo  supposition,  that  under  this  con- 
vention, as  it  is  treated  below,  the  place  in 
question  might  never  have  been  subject 
to  British  dominion;  that  it  was  in  its 
passage  towards  a  settlement  one  way  or 
the  ouier  ;  that  there  was  no  settlement  in 
the  country  at  the  time ;  and  that,  if  so, 
there  is  no  legitimate  ground  of  complaint, 
and  no  action  could  be  maintained  in  the 
Court  at  Bombay.  £The  war  had  not 
ended.  Na/rroba  was  not  entitled  either 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Proclamation  or  Capi- 
tulation. Poonah  was  in  a  state  in  which 
it  might  have  been  attacked,  and  prepa- 
rations for  such  a  contingency  were  made.] 
Now,  your  Lordships  will  see  at  once 
what  a  situation  an  army  must  be  in,  if 
the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Court  below  is 
established.  It  is  impossible  that  there  can 
be  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  way 
supposed  of  the  civil  and  military  power. 
Suppose  that  there  had  been  an  attack 
upon  Poonah,  that  the  military  force  had 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  severe 
measures,  and  that  many  persons  had  lost 
their  life;  if  the  grounds  taken  by  the 
judges  in  the  Court  below  can  be  main- 
tained, it  must  necessarily  follow  that  our 
soldiers  and  others  joined  with  them 
might  have  been  brought  before  those 
judges,  as  a  municipal  Court,  and  might 
have  paid,  probably,  within  the  forfeit 
of  thear  lives,  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct.  It  would  be  impossible  that  any 
country  could  ever  be  conquered  if  it 
was  understood  that,  when  a  proclamation 
was  sent  out  desiring  people  to  be  quiet, 
and  telling  them  what  measures  would  be 
resorted  to'  if  they  were  not,  that  so  far 
reduces  the  country  to  civil  rule  that 
no  military  jurisdiction  is  to  prevail.  An 
officer  wiU  no  longer  be  able  to  retain 
his  military  power — it  cannot  be  main- 
tained in  conjunction  with  the  civil  juris- 
diction ;  and  in  the  most  ordinary  cases 
you  may  have  an  army  tried  for  their 
HveB.  If  your  Lordships  will  look  at  the 
judgment,  you  will  find  the  strongest  ob- 
servations made  against  the  conduct  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  against  all 
the  authorities  in  this  particular  part  of 
India.  Ajid  this  all  shows  how  impos- 
sible it  is   that  military  dominion  can 


remain  if  what  is  contended  for  is  the 
true  view  of  the  subject. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Cap- 
tain Robertson,  and  of  everybody  connected 
with  these  transactions,  has  been  highly 
illegal  and  violent.  And  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  according  to  the  judgment  delivered 
by  those  judges,  their  conduct  would  jus- 
tify a  charge  of  their  having  been  guilty 
of  subornation  of  perjury,  because  the 
judges  say  that  the  evidence  was  such 
as  they  had  never  heard  before  in  an  Indian 
court  of  justice,  where  the  natives  are  not 
very  mindful  of  truth.  Now,  those  wit- 
nesses were  all  brought  forward  by  the 
Company  and  Appellants  and  their  su- 
perior officers;  and,  therefore,  to  make 
these  observations  upon  the  witnesses  must 
necessarily  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
those  who  brought  tnem  there.  As  to  the 
confinement  oiNarroha,  it  is  stated  to  be  a 
highly  illegal  act,  and  that  everything  done, 
when  he  was  under  duress,  was  illegal. 
And  I  cannot  doubt  upon  reading  the  judg- 
ment that,  if  the  Arabs,  who  had  carried 
on  hostilities  up  to  the  capitulation  at 
Ryegur,  who  baa  marched  out  with  their 
arms,  and  who  might  have  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Peishwa's  troops,  had  come 
armed  to  where  Narroha  was,  and  had 
made  an  attempt  to  rescue  him,  and  he 
had  been  killed  in  the  conflict  by  the 
English  troops,  those  learned  judges  would 
have  tried  the  persons  who  had  put  to  death 
Narrdba,  although  they  would  have  been 
justified  in  doing  so.  This  view  of  the 
case  opens  this  question ;  Where  there  is 
a  conquest,  and  no  capitulation,  only  a 
proclamation,  and  military  dominion  still 
ruling,  whether  you  can,  upon  that  pro- 
clamation, hold  that  the  state  of  quiet 
is  such  that  the  army  loses  its  con- 
trol and  that  the  municipal  court  has 
altogether  jurisdiction?  That  point 
throughout  the  judgment  is  assumed ;  for 
the  learned  judges  state  it  as  a  fact  that 
the  laws  of  war  had  ceased.  £Was 
Narroha  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Proclamation  ?  No ;  he  had  left  Poonah ; 
he  was  with  the  wife  of  the  Peie^toa(a) ; 
he  was  prosecuting  the  war  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Proclamation  to  put 
down.  If  the  Proclamation  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  convention,  it  was  not  accepted 
by  Narroha^  who  was  found  carrying  on 
war  at  Ryegur;  treasure  was  removed 
from  the  fortress  of  Ryegur.]  Nobody  can 
argue  that,  as  between  two  belligerents,  the 

grivate  property  of  one  of  the  parties  can 
e  considered  distinct  from  the  public 
property.  He  has  it  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the    country   as   between  him     and 


(a)  See  above,  p.  417. 
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another  belligerent;  and  your  Lordships 
so  mled  in  a  similar  case  between  some 
of  those  parties — The  Advocate  General  of 
Bombay  v.  Ameerchund.{a)  In  that  case 
your  Lordships  ruled,  a  very  short  time 
back,  that  everything  that  belonged  to 
the  Sovereign  belonged  to  the  State,  and 
that  you  would  draw  no  distinction  as  to 
that  which  was  supposed  to  be  public 
and  which  was  supposed  to  be  private  pro- 
perty. If  that  be  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  that  part  of  the  decision  of  the 
Court  below  as  to  the  privato  property 
of  the  Peishwa.  [Nan-oha  removed,  and 
mixed  up  with  his  own  property,  part  of 
the  Teishwa^s  treasure.  He  was  not  within 
the  terms  of  the  Capitulation.!  Now,  this 
question  arises :  Was  it  not  in  the  power 
of  the  commander  of  our  forces  himself 
to  decide  whether  or  no  Nairoha  was 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitulation  p 
This  is  not  a  question  like  those  that  have 
occurred  where  there  has  been  a  treaty 
between  States,  a  cessation  of  civil  do- 
minion, rule,  and  government,  and  not  a 
tittle  of  anything  like  war,  but  all  the  state 
of  war  had  passed  away.  In  those  cases, 
no  doubt,  where  civil  dominion  begins, 
and  where  military  despotism  or  military 
rule  must  begin,  it  is  difficult  to  state. 
But  I  deny  that  where  military  rule  pre- 
vails civil  dominion  can  prevail. (6)  Sup- 
pose that  Colonel  Prother  had  said,  *  *  I  deny 
you  the  benefit  of  this  Capitulation,  and  I 
seize  yon."  Suppose  Narroha  had  said, 
"  I  will  not  submit  to  be  detained,"  and 
had  commenced  a  violent  attack,  and  the 
Arabs  had  turned  back,  and  taken  the 
part  of  him  who  had  just  before  turned 
them  off ;  if  Colonel  Prother  had  opposed 
that  force  to  the  utmost,  and  put  every 
man  to  the  sword,  though  he  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  his  own  G-ovemment,  and 
tnough  he  might  be  guilty  of  a  very 
harsh  proceeding,  can  anybody  say  that 
the  judges  who  tried  this  case  would  have 
had  any  right  to  try  Colonel  Prother  for 
his  life  P  And  I  ask  my  learned  friends 
whether  they  must  not  go  that  length, 
or  whether  they  can  go  to  a  particular 
line  and  then  stopP  I  apprehend  there 
must  be  a  principle ;  and  if  their  principle 
is  a  just  one,  a  municipal  court,  when  a 
convention  is  made,  and  before  the 
soldiers  leave  the  field,  are  to  judge  of 
the  legal  rights  arising  out  of  the  con- 
vention, and  are  the  persons  to  decide 

(a)  Appendix  A.;  Enapp,  I.  829  n;  Privy 
Council  Register,  1828,  p.  72. 

(6)  As  to  that  "  subistantial,  complete,  and 
permanent  military  occupation,"  which  "  draw 
after  it  the  full  measure  of  protection  to  persons 
and  property  consistent  with  a  necessary  sub- 
jection to  military  government,"  see  Planters* 
Bank  V.  Union  Bank,  16  WaU.  483,  495. 


as  to  life  and  property,  and  whether 
English  officers  have  acted  properly.  I 
need  not  state  to  your  Lordships  that  no 
war  can  be  carried  on  under  sucn  circum- 
stances. It  was  laid  down  by  Lord  Mans- 
field,  and  laid  down  correctly,  because 
it  is  a  matter  that  has  never  bsen  disputed, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  the 
books  in  which  the  question  of  land  booty 
has  ever  been  agitated  in  a  municipal 
couii;.  Your  Lordships  will  find  it  cor- 
rectly stated  in  the  Chief  Justice's  judg- 
ment. [The  learned  counsel  read  the 
passage,  (a)] 

It  is  quite  manifest  that  the  Court  at 
Bombay  is  the  first  court  that  has  taken 
upon  itself  to  assume  a  jurisdiction  upon 
this  subject  ;  and  a  more  inconvenient 
jurisdiction  a  court  could  not  assume. 
And  I  think  that  Court  would  find  itself 
placed  in  circumstances  of  very  consider- 
able inconvenience,  (6)  for  there  are  many 


(a)  See  above,  p.  391. 

(Jby*  The  time  and  temper  in  which  the  measures 
of  the  Government  in  this  and  every  other  trial 
in  which  the  Company  has  been  a  party  have 
been  arraigned  have  produced  an  impression 
among  the  natives  that  the  Company  will  fail  in 
every  cause  that  may  be  instituted  against  them 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  The  extent  of  this 
mischief  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  Deccau^ 
which  has  hitherto  been  governed  by  provisional 
arrangements,  under  the  influence  of  such  an 
impression,  I  will  not  pretend  to  anticipate. 
But  this  I  know,  that  suits  against  the  Company 
have  become  a  marketable  commodity.  They 
are  as  much  in  demand  as  their  loan  obligations. 
Discontented  individuals  are  jobbing  to  purchase 
causes  against  the  Company,  and  to  urge  those 
who  have  the  slightest  claims  to  bring  them 
forward,  or  to  allow  others  to  do  so.  It  is  our 
boimden  duty  to  represent  the  actual  stat«  of 
things  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  such  a  remedy  may  be  applied  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  may  call  for.  If  it  be 
deemed  wise  and  prudent  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction of  a  regular  administration  of  justice  or 
provincial  courts  of  judicature  into  a  newly 
acquired  territory  in  India  without  the  express 
sanction  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  it 
is  equally  essential  to  prohibit  the  exercise  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  municipal  court  of  law  in  such 
territory.  If  the  premature  introduction  of  the 
one,  which  conforms  or  bends  to  the  customs  and 
prejudices,  moral,  social,  and  religious,  of  the 
natives,  be  pregnant  with  evil,  and  calculated  to 
create  vexation,  disaffection,  and  injury,  instead 
of  facilitating  the  administration  of  justice  and 
conciliating  foreign  rule,  the  mischief  likely  to 
arise  out  of  the  premature  exercise  of  the  other, 
which  is  so  entirely  foreign,  is  beyond  comparison 
greater.  If  the  Covernment  be  compelled  to 
rule  and  control  a  newly  acquired  territory  by 
provisional  arrangements,  its  members  and  its 
servants  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  consci- 
entious and  honest  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Their  acts  must  of  necessity  appear,  according 
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other  particular  stipulations  were  entered 
into  and  finally  agreed  upon,  between  those 
parties,  therefore,  there  is  a  great  defi- 
ciency on  behalf  of  the  respondents  here, 
and  tnat  it  is  enough  for  them  to  make 
out  there  could  not  have  been  peace  in 
the  legal  meaning  of  the  phrase  at  Poonah 
at  that  time. 

My  Lords,  I  take  leave  to  submit  in  sus- 
taining the  judgment  of  the  Court  below 
that  I  have  a  right  to  every  assumption. 
I  say  that  they  are  to  make  out  that  they 
had  a  right  to  seize  the  money.  I  say 
that  the  possession  is  with  me — I  mean 
merely  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  argument — in  this  action  of  trover; 
although  most  true  it  is  that,  in  legal 
contemplation  a  certain  quantity,  a  very 
small  Quantity,  of  property  against  a 
wrong-doer  is  enough  to  sustain  the  action, 
I  submit  that,  nossession  being  with  the 
respondent  in  tliis  case,  it  is  for  them 
to  show  ground  upon  which  they  strip 
him  of  the  property  which  was  found  in 
his  house,  which  had  been  inhabited  by 
him  for  years.  Upon  the  evidence  as  it  al- 
ready appears,  though  that  is  another  part 
of  the  case,  I  am  not  bound,  but  they  are 
bound,  to  justify  what  hajj  been  done.  If 
they  leave  that  open,  they  do  not  establish 
before  your  Lordships  the  ground  upon 
which  they  have  taken  possession  of  that 
property.  I  will  mention,  merely  in  pass- 
ing, as  an  answer,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  as  a  set-off,  to  the  observations 
made  in  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
my  learned  friend's  speech,  who  last 
addressed  you,  upon  the  judgments  of  the 
Court  below,  that,  feeling  all  the  deference 
I  do  for  the  Court  below,  your  Lordships 
will  bear  with  me  when  I  say  that  in  any 
instance  where  judges  fulfil  the  double 
province  of  jury  and  judge,  with  some 
local  advantages  of  which  your  Lordships 
are  not  possessed,  seeing  the  conduct  of 
the  witnesses,  and  with  some  knowledge, 
and  rather  more  than  you  possess,  of  the 
state  of  society  there  and  then — I  humbly 
submit  that  that  to  a  certain  extent  at  least 
might  have  prevented  the  continued  cen- 
sure of  my  learned  friend  who  last 
addressed  your  Lordships  and  his  con- 
tinued imputations  of  I  know  not  what 
motive.  I  think  sometimes  subservience 
is  improved  by  transplanting ;  but  if  we 
are  to  suppose  that  judges  in  India  have 
got  any  collateral  bias  against  the  power- 
ful, and  that  they  truckle  to  the  mean 
and  the  humble,  that  is  not  the  conduct 
practised  in  this  country,  and,  if  prac- 
tised in  India,  it  is  rather  contrary  to 
common  conduct.  Being  men  possessing 
superior  faculties,  these  judges  had  the 
means  of  knowing  something  more  of 
the  state  of  socie^  and  judging  of  the 
possession    of    so    much     treasure    by 


Narroha.  These  advantages  they  posses- 
sed, and  your  Lordships  nave  not  them. 
[The  language  of  the  Proclamation 
showed  that  Elphinstone  regarded  Poonah 
and  the  neighbourhood  as  conquered.  In 
March  1818  the  Commander-in-Chief 
broke  up  his  army.] 

LoED  CHAiiC£LL0s(a) :  It  was  merely  as 
an  army  broken  up.  The  military  force 
was  scattered  through  the  district  under 
other  commanders. 

Solicitor  General:  Sir  Thoinas  Hialop 
says, — 

"  By  the  breaking  up  of  the  army,  I  do  not 
mean  that  hostilities  had  ceased  in  other  quarters. 
It  was  long  after  that  that  the  ramoor  came  of 
the  Peishwa  having  siirrendered."(6) 

WiUiams :  Yes;  I  am  only  going  by 
steps.  The  Srd  of  June  was  the  last  step 
taken  by  the  sovereign  prince.  He  sur- 
renderea  then,  and  never  appeared  in  any 
part  of  his  dominions  again.  [There  must 
nave  been  men  and  women  under  someone, 
or  under  their  own  control.  And  is  it  to 
be  contended  that  they  were  not  under  the 

Erotection  of  the  British  Government, 
ecauso  we  cannot  say,  *'  Here  is  a  treaty 
made  by  the  Peishwa  on  the  ono  side  and 
Lord  Hastings  on  the  other  P"  All  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  these  men  had  passed  over 
from  one  potentate's  dominion  to  another, 
and  ought  to  be,  in  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty, protected  and  maintained  by  some 
person  under  whose  dominion  they  were 

E laced.  The  Proclamation  was  most  justly 
eld  by  the  Court  below  to  have  amounted 
to  a  convention.  It  was  a  convention  be- 
tween the  British  Grovemment  on  the 
one  side  and  those  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered territory  on  the  other  side,  who 
might  think  fit  to  come  in  and  claim  the 
protection  it  offered  to  their  persons  and 
property. I  If  King  WiUiam  3.  at  the  time 
of  tne  devolution,  after  he  had  come  over 
to  England,  had  refused  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  Proclamation  he  had  pub- 
lished in  Holland ;  if  he  had  said,  '*  There 
are  two  or  three  forts  still  holding  out  in 
the  Highlands ;  there  are  forces  well  in 
arms  against  me ;  my  Proclamation  is  no 
agreement ;  it  is  all  on  one  side ;  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  can  oblige  me  to  give  a 
free  government  to  England  until  tiie 
whole  realm  is  subdued,"  what  would 
have  been  thought  of  his  argument  or 
his  integrity  P  We  are  not  left  entirely 
to  imagination  to  conjecture  what  opinion 
would  have  been  formed  of  it  at  that  time ; 
for  we  well  know  that  when  Bishop  Burnet 
mentioned  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  he  had 
gained  the  throne  by  right  of  conquest,  and 
was  not  bound  by  his  Proclamation,  the 


(a)  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
(6)  Evidence  at  trial. 
Treasury. 
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alise  curiffi  regise  sunt  apertse,  quibus  lex  fiebat 
caicunque  prout  fieri  con8ae\'it ;" 

and  he  goes  on — 

"  and  therefore  when  the  Courts  of  Justice  be 
open,  and  the  judges  and  ministers  of  the  same 
may  by  law  protect  men  Irom  wrong  and 
violence,  and  distribute  justice  to  all,  it  is  said  to 
be  time  of  peace.  So  when  by  invasion,  insur- 
rectioQi  rebellion,  or  such  like,  the  peaceable 
course  of  justice  is  disturbed  and  stopped^  so  as 
the  courts  of  justice  be  as  it  were  shut  up, 
et  silent  leges  inter  arma,  then  it  is  said  to  be 
time  of  war.** 
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consequence  was  that  his  letter  was  ordered 
by  the  !^^^8e  of  Commons  to  be  consigned 
to  the  flames  by  a  not  very  dignified  per- 
sonage.(a)  Snch  was  the  manner  Parlia- 
ment receiyed  such  an  argument  in  those 
days ;  and  we  consider  that  it  is  not  en- 
titled to  any  more  respect  in  the  present. 

In  the  oixLinary  transactions  of  common 
life,  if  a  man  proclaims  in  the  newspapers 
that  he  intends  selling  his  estate  upon 
particular  conditions,  and  afterwards  he 
attempts  to  eyade  the  performance  of  these 
conditions,  we  know  that  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  enforce  them ;  because,  as 
we    are    told    in    8ugden*s   Treatise    on 
Vendors  and  Purchasers, (&)  an  adyertise- 
ment  in  the  newspapers  is  held  to  be  "a 
contract  with  all  the  world."    But  then  it 
is  said  that  the  country  was  unsettled,  or 
in  a  state  of  passage  f^om  one  settlement 
to  another.    Such  a  state  is  unknown  in 
our  laws.     A  country  must  either  be  in  a 
state  of  war  or  a  state  of  peace,  although 
it  is  sometimes    difficult   to    define    tne 
actual  boundaries  between    them.      The 
distinction  between  the  day  and  the  night 
is    perfectly    intelligible,    but    who    can 
ascertain  the  exact  point  where  the  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins  P    At  the  time, 
howeyer,  of  the  seizure  of  the  treasure  in 
July,   Poonah  had  remained  in  the  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  English  since 
the  time  of  its  occupation   by   General 
Smith  in  the  preceding  Noyember;  the 
Peishwa  had   surrendered    in  June;  all 
regular  war  was  completely  at  an  end ; 
the    only    warfare    that    continued   was 
irregular    and    transitory ;  and    nothing 
remained    to    be    con([uered  but    a  few 
detached  forts,  all  of  which  were  at  the 
distance  of   more  than  120  miles   from 
Poonah,  and  appear  to  hayo  been  held 
b^  refractory  Arab  garrisons  against  the 
will  of  their  commanaers.    It  cannot  there- 
fore be  disputed  that  in  point  of  fact  at 
least  Poonah  was  perfectly  subdued  and 
tranquil,  and  consequently  in  a  state  of 
peace  ;  and  we  are  furnished  by  our  text- 
writers  with    an  easy  criterion  to  judge 
whether  it  was  not  so  in  point  of  law  also. 
Lord  Hale{c)  records  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  judges  in  the  Earl  of  La7icaster*8 
case  to  have  been  that — 

"  When  the  King's  Courts  are  open,  it  is  a 
time  of  peace  in  judgment  of  law  ;*' 

and  Lord   Coke  in  his    commentary    on 
LiUleton  says((2) : — 

**  Tempus  pacis  est,  quando    cancellaria  et 


(a)  Bishop  Burnet's  "  Pastoral  Letter  "  was 
ordered  to  be  burnt  in  Palace  Yard  by  the 
hangman.    Gray*s  Debates,  1692,  p.  297. 

(6)  9th  ed.  c.  1.  s.  4. 

(c)  P.O.  1,  c.  26,  p.  847. 

(d)  Co.  Litt.  2496. 


So  that  where  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  position  of  affairs  in  a  country,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  King's  courts  are  open, 
that  country  must  be  held  in  law  to  be  in 
a  state  of  peace,  (a)    At  Poonah  the  Courts 
had  been  open  since  February  1818 ;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  held  to  haye  been  in 
a  state  of  peace  at  the  time  of  the  seizure 
of  this  treasure,  especially  as  during  the 
whole  of  the  intermediate  time  no  actual 
conflict  had  eyer  taken  place  in  it.     An 
opposite  holding  would  indeed  lead  to  this 
conclusion,   that  no    actions  could  haye 
been  brought  in  any  Court ;   an  argument 
which  could  not  yery  well  be  maintained 
by  the  defendant,  Captain  Robertson,  who 
himself  presided  at  the  Court  of  Adawlub 
during  the  period  in  question.    Whereyer 
the  country  is  so  far  settled  that  protection 
is  afforded  to  life  and  to  property,  the  man 
who  acts  illegally  under  colour  of  military 
authority  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  and 
must  answer  for  his  conduct  in  a  court  of 
justice.      There     was    nothing    in    the 
character  of  either  of  the  defendants  to 
render  them  irresponsible.      In  Fabriaas 
y,    MostynQ))    and    Campbell    y.    HaU,(c) 
goyernors  were  held  liable  for  acts  they 
had  done  without  legal  authority.    A  com- 
missioner is  at   most    only    equal  to    a 
goyemor ;  perhaps  his    office    is    rather 
mferior;   at  any  rate  he  cannot  pretend 
to  a  CTeater  degree    of  irresponsibility. 
Captain  Robertson,  as  an  inferior  officer  to 
the  Commissioner,  has  still  less  claims  to 
be  exempted  from  the  general  rale.     It 
does  not  signify  for  what  period  countries 
haye  been  conquered  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the    Britian    throne ;  it  is 
enough  that  they  haye  been  and  remain 
so  ;  and  the  distinction  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  cases 
of   Poonah   and   those    of  Grenada  and 
Minorca,  from  the  greater  lapse  of  time 
that  the  latter  colonies  had  been  in  our 
possession,  cannot  be  supported. 

If,  howeyer,  any  objection  is  to  be  raised 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  at  Bombay 


(a)  See  above,  p.  397. 
(6)  „         „  890. 

(c)  „  „  894. 
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in  this  instance,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
giving  another  jurisdiction,  to  which  the 
oompmining  party  may  apply.  Upon  this 
point  the  first  decision  took  place  in  The 
Ifabob  of  CamaHc  v.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany{a) ;  and  the  question  was  completely 
set  at  rest  by  the  case  of  The  King  v.  John- 
8i(me,(b)  where,  after  a  yery  considerable 
argument,  it  was  decided  that  to  establish 
a  plea  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Court(c) 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  show  that  some 
other,  and  what,  Court  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter  in  dispute. . 

But  then  it  is  said  that,  admitting  the 
Court  below  to  have  had  jurisdiction,  and 
that  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  peace, 
Narroha  was  not  entitled  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  their  jurisdiction,  because  he 
was  an  alien  enemy  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  either  the  Proclamation  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone  or  the  Capitulation  with 
Colonel  Prother,  The  defence  of  alien 
enemy  applies  only  to  the  time  of  action 
brought;  and  a  plea  of  this  character  is 
bad  if  it' does  not  state  the  plaintiff  to  be 
so  previous  to  and  up  to  tne  filing  of  the 
suit.  It  cannot  be  contended  that,  if 
Na/rroha  had  lived  to  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  this  action,  he  would  then 
have  been  an  alien  enemy ;  and  if  he  would 
not  have  been  so  then,  the  question  would 
arise,  when  he  ceased  to  be  one.  If, 
indeed,  it  is  necessaiy  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  should  be  signed  before  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  conquered  country  cease  to  be 
considered  as  aAiens,  and  become  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  conc^ueror,  neither 
he  nor  any  other  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Poonah  would  either  then  or  now  have  been 
entitled  to  sue  in  the  Courts  of  Bombay. 
Captain  Bohertson  might  at  this  very  time 
enter  into  the  house  of  any  Brahmin  and 
seize  all  his  property,  and  the  injured 
man  would  be  entitled  to  no  redress 
because  no  actual  pacification  has  been 
concluded,  and  the  country  must  still  be 
held  to  be  unsettled.  Such  a  proxK)sition 
cannot,  however,  be  maintained;  and  after 
the  Proclamation  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and 
the  subsequent  reduction  of  the  country 
to  a  state  of  tranqniUi^,  everyone  of  its 
inhabitants  had  a  right  to  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Gk)vemment.  Kar- 
roba  was  not  excluded  from  the  teims  of 
the  Proclamation.  Wuttundars  and  other 
holders  of  hereditary  land  who  should 
continue  in  arms  two  months  after  its  date 
alone  were  excepted  from  its  benefit.  lHo 
evidence  is  produced  by  the  other  side  to 
show  that  he  fell  within  the  excepted 
class.    Bad  he  done,  so  he  would  have 

(a)  I.  Ve«.  87. 
(6)  6  East  588. 

(c)  As  to  pleas  to  jarisdiction  of  inferior 
Courts,  Chitty  on  Pleading,  7th  ed.  1, 461. 


become  again  entitled  to  those  benefitB  by 
the  Capitulation  with  Colonel  Profiler.  By 
that  he  was  allowed  to  retire  with  bis 
property  to  whatever  place  he  chose.  No 
douot  the  knowledge  of  the  protection 
offered  by  the  Proclamation  to  the  peraons 
and  property  of  those  who  should  come  in 
and  submit  themselves  had  considerable 
weight  in  influencing  him  to  surrender 
the  fortress,  which  appears  to  have  been  of 
great  strength,  and  which  Colonel  Prother 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  fortunate 
in  gaining  possession  of  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season.  His 
6ubfie<]uent  detention  by  Uie  Colonel  on  a 
susi)icion  of  having  broken  the  articles  of 
Capitulation  by  secreting  the  public  money* 
which  we  contend  was  unfounded,  cannot 
make  an^  difference  in  the  case.  The 
Colonel,  indeed,  who  was  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  prize-money  gained  by  the 
capture  of  the  fortress,  and  who  increased 
that  money  by  the  seizure  of  Narroha's 
property,  was  very  unfit  to  act  as  a  judge 
whether  the  property  belonged  to  the 
State,  and  was  liable  to  seizure,  or  was 
private  property,  and  protected  by  the 
Capitulation,  Captain  Mohertson  subse- 
ouently  was  an  equally  improper  judge  on 
tne  same  subject,  for  he  was  entitled  to 
five  per  cent,  on  all  the  property  seized ; 
as  Lord  Stowell  has  observed,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ttro  Friends{a) : — 

"  One  of  the  great  ends  of  the  institution  of 
civil  society  is  to  prevent  men  firom  being 
judges  in  cases  wherein  they  are  concerned,  and 
to  remit  the  decisions  of  adverse  interests  to 
those  who  can  have  no  interest  in  the  determi- 
nation of  any  such  cases." 

But  it  is  said  that  Narroha  was  sent  to 
Poonah  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  only 
evidence  of  this  is  the  statement  of  his  exe- 
cutor, the  memorial  of  Ameerchund,  who  of 
course  could  only  speak  from  the  informa- 
tion of  others.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Colonel  Prother^s  own  letter,  that  he  went 
voluntarily  there,  for  the  Colonel  does  not 
know  whether  he  has  gone  or  not,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  if  had  sent  him 
under  a  ^ard.  Having  thus  gone  there, 
he  resided  peaceably  in  his  own  house  until 
the  time  of  the  seizure ;  and  whether  or 
not  a  peon  was,  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
picions that  were  entertained,  set  to 
watch  if  any  treasure  was  sent  to  him,  is 
of  very  little  importance.  He  was  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate in  imprisoning  him  and  seizing  nis 
property  for  a  supposed  breach  of  a 
military  capitulation  was  ui^ustifiable. 

The  treasure  in  respect  of  which  thi^ 
judgment  was  given  was  Narrdba*B  own. 

(a)  1  Bob.  282. 


Snpposiiig,  however^  that  it  belouged  to  the 
Peishwa;  Bupposing  the  evidence  to  he 
tme  that  has  heen  adduced  on  the  other 
side^  that  a  large  quantity  of  treasure  had 
been  conveyed  out  of  the  fortress  previously 
to  the  capitulation  and  since  that  time 
had  been  brought  to  Narroha's  house  at 
Poonah,  still  Narroha  yrould  have  had  a 
sufficient  special  property  in  that  treasure 
to  have  maintained  an  action  of  trover 
against  any  wrong-doer  who  should  take 
possession  of  it, 

"  To  g^ye  the  cosqaeror  a  right  of  property 
that  will  hold  good  against  the  conquered,"  says 
Paffendoif,(a)  "  there  mnst  of  necessity  be  a  paci- 
fication and  agreement  between  both  die  parties, 
otherwise  the  right  is  snpposed  to  continue  in 
the  old  proprietor,  and  whenever  he  is  btrong 
enough  he  may  justly  struggle  to  recover  it." 
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law.  You  will  easily  see  that  the  learned 
judges  have  exercised  their  jud^^ent  with 
a  very  considerable  bias  in  their  minds  to 
one  party,  which  is  an  additional  reason 
why,  so  far  as  their  judgment  is  founded 
upon  the  credit  of  the  witnesses,  your 
Lordships  should  be  disposed  rather  to 
distrust  them.  My  Lords,  I  am  by  no 
means  desirous  of  saying  anything  disre- 
spectful of  the  judges,  because  they  are 
doad,(a)  but  it  is  not  the  apprehension 
of  being  thought  disrespectful  that  shall 
deter  me  from  pointing  out  to  your  Lord- 
ships why  I  think  the  judges  have  acted 
from  temper  and  not  from  sound  discre- 
tion. I  will  just  refer  you  to  a  very  short 
summary  of  the  preliminary  proi'eeding^ 
before  I  come  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  action  was  brought  in  trover,  and  it 
was  brought  in  1826,  respecting  the  seizure 
of  a  large  quantity  of  gold  coin  belonging 
to  the  testator  Narroha  in  the  montha 
of  July  and  November  1818.  Of  the 
parties  to  the  action  two  of  the  defendants 
were  Mr.  Elphinatone  and  Mr.  Robertson, 
and  the  other  the  East  India  Company, 
which  must  be  supposed  entitled  to  some 
credit,  and  whicn  had  possession  of  the 
very  large  fund  for  which  the  action 
was  brought.  The  plaintiffs  were  in  no 
danger  therefore  of  any  insolvency.  The 
fund  was  in  no  great  jeopardy  in  their 
hands;  so  that  any  reasonable  delay  re- 
quired to  make  out  the  case  of  the  defend- 
ants might  be  conceded  by  the  judgea 
without  the  least  apprehension  of  any 
danger  to  the  case  of  the  plaintiff.  Your 
Lordships  will  find  that  an  application  is 
made  for  time  to  plead.  The  time  to  plead 
was  limited  to  ten  days,  and  binding  the 
defendants  to  take  short  notice  of  trial. 
On  the  25th  of  March  a  second  application 
was  made  for  further  time  to  plead.  That 
application  was  refused  with  costs.  On 
the  31st  of  Mar'^h  a  plea  was  filed  accord- 
ingly of  the  general  issue  '^  whereupon,  b^ 
an  order  bearing  date  the  10th  of  April,  it 
was  ordered  that  all  proceedings  in  this 
cause  be  stayed  on  the  ground  of  his 
Majesty's  interests  being  concerned  and 
otherwise  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  unless 
good  and  sufficient  cause  shall  be  shown 
to  the  contrary  thereof  in  four  days  after 
service  of  this  order.  On  the  22nd  of 
April  the  rule  came  oo  to  be  argued,  and 
cause  having  been  shown  by  the  plaintiff 
upon  affidavit  duly  filed  on  his  behalf,  and 
counsel  having  been  heard  on  both  sides, 
the  Court  took  time  to  consider  of  their 
judgment ;  and  by  order  bearing  date  the 
oth  May  1826  it  was   discharged    with 


Now  here  the  projjertjr  of  the  treasure 
had  uQver  been  acquired  by  the  British 
troops  during  the  war.  The  Peishwa  had 
surrenderedto  Sir  John  Malcolm  upon  terms 
in  the  preceding  month,  although  what 
those  terms  were  does  not  appear  in  the 
evidence  in  this  case,  and  the  property  of 
the  treasure  remained  in  him,  and  Narrcha, 
as  his  agent,  had  a  right  to  maintain  pos- 
session of  it  against  the  Appellants.  At 
any  rate,  as  the  mere  possessor  of  it,  he 
had  a  right  to  maintain  his  possession  of  it 
against  all  the  world  except  the  actual 
proprietor,  as  was  held  in  the  case  of  the 
chimney-sweeper  who  found  a  jewel(&);  and 
neither  of  the  appellants  had  any  claiin  to 
that  character.  Admitting,  therefore,  the 
case  on  the  opposite  side  to  oe  true,  though 
it  is,  as  we  contend,  contrary  to  the  weight 
of  evidence,  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below  must  be  sustained. 

Attorney  General{c)  :  My  Lords,  I  am 
to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  reply 
in  this  case ;  and  I  hope  1  shall  bo  able  to 
state  everything  I  feel  it  necessary  to  say 
in  a  very  short  time.  My  Lords,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  point  lies  in  a  very  narrow 
compass,  and  that  I  need  not  trouble  vour 
Loroshipe  after  the  argument  you  have 
heard  to  any  considerable  extent.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  my  learned  friend  and 
me  that  this  matter  which  has  been 
decided  upon  in  the  Court  below  involves 
matters  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law,  that 
the  Court  sat  as  jurors  as  well  as  judees ; 
and  it  has  been  argued  as  if  your  Lordships 
were  concluded  by  their  finding  upon  the 
facts.  Now,  I  would  submit  that  that  is 
a  mistake— that  your  Lordships  have  full 
jurisdiction  over  the  facts  as  well  as  the 

(a)  Book  8,  c.  6,  s.  20 ;  De  Jure  Naturet  et 
Gentium,  Kennett's  Translation,  1717. 

(hi)  Armory  v.  Delamirie,  Smith's  L.C.  9th 
ed.  1,  885. 

(c)  Sir  James  Scarlett. 


(a)  Sir  Edward  West  died  18th  Auffost  1828. 
Sir  Charles  Harcourt  Chambers  died  18th 
October  1828. 
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co&ts(a) — I  shall  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  that — and  upon  that  the  Court  refused 
to  give  any  opportunity  for  appeal.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  haying  placed 
in  my  hands,  oy  permission  of  one  of  the 
learned  judges  wno  still  presides  in  the 
Court,  the  judgment  they  passed  upon  the 
affidavits  and  the  undisputed  facts  before 
the  Court,  and  without  saying  whether 
that  learned  judge  was  right  or  the  other 
two,  I  must  say  that  in  an  argument  very 
learned  and  very  profound  he  differed 
from  the  other  learned  judges  in  favour  of 
the  application.  And,  I  believe,  it  is  un- 
usual, where  an  application  is  made  of  this 
nature  upon  facts  not  disputed,  and  one  of 
the  three  judges  is  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cation, that  the  rule  should  be  discharged 
with  costs.  I  say  nothing  upon  the 
merits. 

Again,  my  Lord,  an  application  was 
then  made  for  time  to  plead  and  for 
fresh  pleas  to  be  delivered  in,  to  raise  the 
question  of  jurisdiction ;  and  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  English  law,  the 
time  to  plead  to  the  jurisdiction  was 
passed.  (6)  But  in  this  peculiar  case  the 
Court  might  listen  to  the  application  with- 
out discharging  it  with  costs.  It  was  dis- 
charged with  costs ;  and  every  preliminary 
.proceeding  to  obtain  orders  that  the  party 
might  bo  prepared  with  proper  evidence, 
and  to  save  expense  to  all  parties,  is  dis- 
missed, and  dismissed  with  costs,  though 
as  it  appears  the  Advocate  General  on  every 
opportunity  did  everything  he  could  do 
for  the  parties  he  represented  to  prevent 
the  saddling  them  with  the  costs.  Now, 
what  occasion  was  there  for  this  extraor- 
dinary despatch  P  If  the  proceedings  had 
been  merely  to  obtain  vexatious  delay, 
there  might  be  ground  for  awarding  costs. 
But  as  there  could  be  no  such  ground  for 

(a)  "  I  craved  the  necessary  time  for  pre- 
paring and  filing  special  pleas  (as  to  jurisdic- 
tion), but  it  was  not  allowed  me.  I  brought 
the  subject  a^n  before  the  Court,  in  movmg 
for  a  stay  oi  proceedings,  which  motion  was 
rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  learned  judges, 
dissentiente  Mr.  Justice  Bice,  and  mainly,  as  I 
understand,  from  what  fell  from  the  honourable 
the  Chief  Justice,  because  the  question  of  the 
jurisdiction  was  not  iu  that  way  brought  pro- 
perly before  the  Court.  I  prepared  the  pleas 
with  all  possible  despatch,  and  prayed  leave  to 
file  them  at  a  time  when  no  prejudice  could 
arise  to  the  plaintiff  on  account  of  delay.  But 
after  repeated  rejections  of  that  application  by 
the  honourable  Chief  Justice  sitting  in  cham- 
bers on  points  of  form,  the  motion  was  finally 
rejected  on  hearing  the  full  merits  in  open 
court  by  some  majority  of  the  honourable 
judges."  Report  of  Norton,  Advocate  General, 
to  the  Board  of  Directors,  30  Nov.  1 82 6.  Papers 
of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  848. 

(6)  Chitty  on  Fleading,  7th  ed.  1,  444, 460. 


awarding  costs,  the  conduct  of  the  judges 
did  afford  a  ground  to  suspect  that  there 
was  something  more  of  temper  influencing 
those  decisions  than  of  sound  discretion. 
And  when  I  come  to  look  at  the  course 
taken  by  the  judges  afterwards,  and  find 
that  the  greatest  portion  of  this  immense 
volume,  or  that  part  of  it  that  relates  to 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  is  con- 
sumed in  the  laborious  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses  by  the  Court  themselves, 
after  the  counsel  nad  ceased  to  examine, 
I  cannot  fail  to  observe  there  was  a  dis- 
position in  the  Court  itself  to  find  fault 
with  the  witnesses  for  the  defendants,  and 
to  endeavour  to  extract — that  which  the 
counsel  could  not  do — some  ground  on 
which  the  Court  should  presume  that 
the  witnesses  did  not  speak  the  truth. 

But  after  all  the  real  facts  on  which  the 
case  was  determined  are  not  disputed,  and 
they  lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  And  I 
am  surprised  at  the  length  this  discussion 
has  taken  before  your  Lordships.  I  do 
not  dispute  any  of  the  general  propositions 
laid  down  by  my  learned  friends.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  when  the  King's  Courts 
are  open,  the  King's  Courts  are  the  places 
to  originate  suits  between  his  Majesty's 
subjects  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  But 
the  fact  is  not  disputed  that  at  the  time 
these  transactions  took  place  the  district 
in  which  Poonah  was  was  under  a  tempo- 
rary administration  appointed  by  the 
military  commander,  with  a  view  to  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  country  when 
the  whole  of  it  should  be  subdued  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr. 
Williams^  who  referred  to  Fiiffendorf{a) — 
and  he  might  have  found  many  other  au- 
thorities to  the  same  effect — hais  not  given 
due  effect  to  that  fact.  When  a  country  is 
taken  possession  of  by  a  military  com- 
mander, in  proportion  as  his  success  ex- 
tends over  the  country,  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ravaging  it,  if  he  is  so  cruelly 
disposed,  or  of  placing  persons,  call  them 
commissioners  or  what  you  please,  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity  till  final  arrangements 
are  made.  And  there  is  great  advantaa;e 
in  that  person  being  allowed  to  permit  the 
usual  courts  that  have  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  country  before  the  invasion  to 
continue  their  jurisdiction  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  he  thiiis  proper,  reserving  others 
for  the  military  commander.  (6)  Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  that  is  what  was  done. 
When  the  Peishwa  was  driven  away  from 
Poonah  he  took  possession  of  other  places 
with  his  army ;  Poonah  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British  forces ;  and  it 
was  the  object  of  the  British  commander 
to  cover  by  a  military  force  what  extent 

(a)  See  above,  p.  433. 

(6)  Manual  of  Military  Law,  c.  XIV.  ss.  46, 47. 
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of  country  lie  could,  and  to  induce  the 
towns  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  and  to 
adhere  to  the  British  arms.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  Commissioner,  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
was  appointed.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Elpkin- 
stone's  instructions  from  the  headquarters ; 
and  your  Lordships  will  see  what  they 
are,  and  you  will  see  whether  by  those 
instructions  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  in  any 
other  position  than  that  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  might  place 
any  person  in  to  tranquilise  the  country  he 
has  partly  subdued,  and  to  endeavour,  by 
conciliation  and  preserving  as  much  as  he 
could  their  original  institutions,  to  induce 
them  to  adhere  to  the  conquering  party 
and  abandon  their  adherence  to  the  native 
power.  I  have  Mr.  Elphinatone* s  instmc- 
tions.  They  are  dated  Camp  Souaire, 
15th  December  1817.  I  will  just  call  your 
attention  to  two  or  three  passages  in  them. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  what  Mr. 
Elphinstone  has  done : — 

"  You  will  hereafter,'and  with  the  least  practi- 
cable delay,  receive  a  full  exposition  of  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  Governor  General  con- 
nected Tilth  the  recent  transactions  at  Poonah, 
together  with  his  Lordships'  resolutions  and 
instructions  regarding  the  future  settlement  of 
the  country  lately  held  by  Bajee  Row  " — (**  his 
Lordship"  means  Lord  Hastings) — ^**and  the 
establishment  of  an  order  of  things  adapted  to 
the  new  and  expected  condition  of  affiiirs  in  the 
Deccan  produced  by  that  person's  atrocious 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  estab- 
lished usages  and  observances  of  all  civilized 
States.  The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  state  in  a 
few  words  the  basis  of  the  settlement  which, 
under  the  supposition  of  the  entire  success  of 
our  arms  against  Bajee  Row,  of  which  the 
Governor  General  cannot  permit  himself  to 
doubt  after  being  apprised  of  the  able  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  operations  against  his 
power  and  the  effect  they  have  already  produced, 
will,  in  his  Lordship's  judgment,  be  justified 
and  required  for  the  security  of  our  interests  in 
the  Deccan." 

Then  he  is  referred  to  his  own  letter  to 
Major  Agnew : — 

"  I  am  desired  to  premise  that  the  terms  de- 
tailed in  your  letter  to  Major  Agnew  are  such 
as  his  Lordship  would  deem  it  indispensable  to 
require  from  any  individual  whom  we  might 
think  fit  to  establish  in  the  authority  of  Peishwa 
(should  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  continue  that 
designation),  or  in  the  government  of  Poonah 
mider  any  other  title.  The  conduct  of  Bajee 
Row,  however,  has  been  such  as  entirely  to  pre- 
clude his  restoration  to  the  Government  of 
Poonah  on  any  terms,  and  even  to  render  all 
negotiation  with  him  inadmissible,  while  politi- 
cal considerations  of  the  first  importance  appear 
to  his  Lordship  to  dictate  the  arrangement  of 
which  I  now  proceed  to  state  the  fundamental 
principles." 

Now,  let  me  ask  your  Lordship  whether 
if  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Lidian 


Government,  who  must  be  called  for  this 
purpose  the  British  Government,  to  have 
accepted  his  sabmission,  and  to  have 
replaced  Bajee  Bow  upon  his  throne,  mak- 
ing such  sacrifices  in  his  treasure  as  they 
thought  fib,  or  exacting  a  cession  of  domi- 
nion, could  my  learned  friends  contend 
that  what  was  done  in  the  interval  by  the 
Commissioner  in  the  execution  of  these 
orders  or,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
would  be  tl^e  subject  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
civil  courts  at  Bombay  p  I  apprehend  no 
such  position  could  be  maintamed. 
Then  he  goes  on  and  says  : — 

"  Gokla  and  any  other  chiefs  who  are  known 
to  have  been  active  in  exciting  the  Peishwa  to 
war  with  the  British  Government  or  in  the  sub- 
sequent prosecution  of  hostilities,  to  be  seized 
and  their  persons  to  be  detained  in  custody  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  Government,  unless  it 
shall  be  established  that  any  of  them  have  been 
concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  murder  of 
any  English  officer,  in  which  case  they  vnU  of 
course  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  that  crime." 

Here  is  an  instruction  to  Mr.  ElphiU' 
8to7is  that  Golda^  and  any  other  chiefs 
notorious  in  assisting  the  Peishwa^  are  to 
be  seized.  Now,  suppose  Mr.  Elphinatone, 
either  by  his  own  army  or  any  other  force 
directed  by  him,  had  seized  Gokla  or  any 
other  chief  who  was  adhering  to  the 
Peiahwa ;  accordinsf  to  my  learned  friend 
that  chief  would  nave  been  enabled  to 
bring  an  action  against  Mr.  Elphinatone 
and  Captain  Bobertaon  for  an  assault  and 
imprisonment  for  seizing  that  chief.  That 
conclusion  appears  to  me  to  be  inevitable 
from  their  premises,  because,  they  say. 
Captain  Bobertaon  being  in  possession  of 
Poonah,  and  the  Courts  being  open,  he, 
acting  in  a  situation  that  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  that  place,  became  respon- 
sible for  anything  he  did  during  that 
Eeriod.  I  say,  if  he  was  so  responsible, 
ow  could  he  justify  his  obedience  to  this 
order  to  lay  hold  of  any  chief  he  found 
adhering  to  the  Peiahwa  and  cast  him 
into  prison,  unless  he  made  himself  liable 
for  an  action  of  trespass  in  so  doing  P  But 
if  Captain  Bobertaon  had  put  in  prison 
half  tne  inhabitants  of  Poonah,  they  being 
moved  according  to  his  judgment  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Government,  and 
with  a  desire  to  let  in  the  Peiahwa,  I 
cannot  conceive  how  my  learned  friends 
can  contend  that  those  individuals  might 
maintain  an  action  against  the  Governor 
or  Captain  Bobertaon  in  the  Court  of 
Bombay. 

I  will  now  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  another  passage  : — 

**  The  Governor  General  does  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  delay  the  despatch  of  this  letter  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  any  instructions  regard- 
ing the  provisional  settlement  of  the  country 
occupied  by  our  arms." 
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The  Governor  General,  Lord  Hastings, 
who  had  been  in  the  field,  or  was  in  the 
field  for  anght  we  know — for  the  haste 
with  which  this  case  was  pressed  on  for 
trial,  precluded  the  defendants  having  all 
the  evidence  they  might  have  had — states 
the  very  province  that  Mr.  Elphinstone 
presided  over  to  be  occupied  by  **  our 
arms,"  as  in  every  sense  it  was  occupied 
by  our  arms. 

"  You  wDl  make  such  temporary  proyision  as 
may  he  in  your  power  for  that  purpose,  em- 
ploying any  officers  you  may  find  qualified  for 
the  a£ninistration  of  the  revenue  and  police  of 
the  country.  You  will  naturally  apply  for  aid 
in  these  respects  to  the  Goverment  of  Bombay 
or  Fort  St.  George.  .  It  will  no  doubt  occur  to 
you  to  avail  yourself  of  the  talents  and  experi- 
ence of  Brigadier-General  Monroe,  by  requesting 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Governor  General  to 
assume  the  task  of  introducing  the  British 
authority  into  the  southern  territory,  and  to 
carry  on  such  communications  with  the  Jaggeer- 
dar8(a)  in  that  quarter  as  may  not  he  so  easily 
accessible  to  yourself.  You  will  be  regulated 
by  your  own  sense  of  expediency  as  to  re- 
questing the  Governments  of  Fort  St.  George 
and  Bombay  to  assume  the  immediate  charge  of 
the  territories  contiguous  to  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  those  presidencies  respectively.  I  am 
directed  to  inform  you  that  the  Governor 
General  is  pleased  to  appoint  you  sole  Com- 
missioner for  the  settlement  of  the  territory 
conquered  from  the  Peishwa,  and  to  vest  yon 
with  authority  over  all  the  civil  and  military 
officers  employed  in  that  territory  to  be  exer- 
cised according  to  the  established  principles 
and  rules  of  the  service ;  and  all  such  civil  and 
military  officers  will  be  required  to  conform  to 
your  instructione.  You  are  authorised  to  nomi- 
nate a  secretary,  and  such  other  establishment 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  you  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  functions  of  your  office.  Copies  of 
this  despatch  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Fort  St.  George  and  Bombay  and  to 
his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  who  will 
respectively  be  requested  to  afford  you  every 
nid  in  their  power  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
now  assigned  to  you.  Copies  will  also  be 
transmitted  to  the  several  Presidents,  from  whom 
you  will  of  course  receive  every  degree  of 
co-operation  and  support  they  may  have  it  in 
their  power  to  afford  you.  Camp  Souaire,  15th 
December  1817." 

Now,  here  is  Mr.  Elyliinstone^s  autho- 
rity ;  and  I  submit  to  your  Lordships  that 
this  authority,  coming  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Governor  General,  is  a  clear 
authority  emanating  from  Lord  Hastings 
as  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  vested  with  the  supreme  govem- 

(a)  "  They  ( jahagirs*)  are  usually  grants  of 
the  revenues  of  a  district  as  a  means  of  support- 
ing a  body  of  troops,  and  are  removable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  power."  West  and 
Buhler's  Digest  of  Indian  Law,  173. 


ment  of  India,  given  to  a  military  officer 
for  the  purpose  of  provisional  administra- 
tion during  the  time  that  the  country  is 
occupied  by  his  Majesty's  army.  Tliero- 
fore  it  was  a  military  occupation  in  evexy 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  I  apprehend, 
under  those  circumstances,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  municipal  courts 
could  entertain  any  suit  of  this  kind. 

Now,  then,  the  next  authority  is  this : 
Captain  Robertson^ s  instructions  are  dated 
the  26th  February  1818,  and  sig;ned  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone ;  and  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  show  where  it  is  dated.  It  is 
dated  in  the  camp  at  Singhur.  Although 
Mr,  Elphinstone  had  this  provisional  ad- 
ministration he  was  not  divested  of  his 
military  authority.  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  camp  at  this  time. 

"As  our  affairs  in  the  Peishwa's  country 
begin  to  assume  a  settled  shape,  it  is  time  to>' 
furnish  you  with  more  detailed  rules  for  your 
guidance  than  have  hitherto  been  required." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'*  Tou  are  appointed  provisional  collector  and 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Poonah  and  the 
adjacent  country.  The  extent  of  your  district 
will  hereafter  nearly  correspond  with  that  of  the 
Praunt  of  Poonah ;  but  until  the  neighhouring 
districts  shall  have  been  settled,  I  beg  you  not 
to  confine  your  exertions  to  those  limits,  but  to 
endeavour  to  bring  under  your  authority  as 
much  of  the  country  as  may  be  within  your 
power.  The  first  consideration  at  present  is  to 
deprive  the  enemy  of  his  resources,  and  in  this 
and  all  other  points,  eveiything  must  for  the 
time  be  made  subservient  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  All  arrangements  that  interfere  with  that 
object  must  be  reserved  for  times  of  greater 
tranquillity." 

Now  I  pause  there.  It  appears  that 
these  are  tne  instructions  to  this  gentle- 
man, appointed  to  this  provisional  admi- 
nistration until  the  war  is  at  an  end ;  and 
the  first  consideration  is — 

"  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  his  resources,  and  in 
this  and  all  other  points,  everything  must  for 
the  time  be  made  subservient  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war." 

Nowvour  Lordships  know  that  money 
forms  the  sinews  of  war ;  and  if  Captain 
Bobertson  had  reason  to  suspect  that  any 
person  resident  in  Poonah  was  in  posses- 
sion of  treasure,  and  that  he  meant  to  use  or 
dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of!  the  Feishwa, 
Captain  Bohertson  had  distinct  authority 
by  this  order  to  take  care  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  should  prevent  the  money 
being  so  made  use  of;  and  everything 
else  was  to  be  subservient  to  that.  Ac* 
cording  to  my  learned  friend,  he  could 
not  with  a  view  to  that  object  seize  any 
treasure  without  being  exposed  to  an 
action   in  each  particular   case.    I  beg 
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leave  to  say,  if  be  was  wrong  in  fact,  if  be 
was  wrong  in  tbe  saspicion,  yet,  if  be  had 
reason  to  suspect  tbat  any  treasure  was 
concealed  by  any  adberent  of  tbe  Peishwa 
in  tbe  town  of  Poonab,  be  was  bound  by 
bis  orders  to  lay  bold  of  tbat  person  and 
tbe  treasure ;  and  if  be  tumea  out  to  be 
mistaken  in  tbat,  wbicb  1  sball  sbow 
be  was  not,  be  could  not  be  liable  to 
any  action  in  any  Court  in  India  or  in 
England.  Tbis  is  tbe  paper  upon  wbicb 
my  learned  friends  rely  in  tbeir  argu- 
ment !  They  say  tbat  tbis  sbows  that 
Poonab  was  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  that 
Captain  Bobertion  was  in  the  civil  admini- 
stration, and  tbat  be  is  responsible  to  tbe 
Courts  of  Justice  in  England— and  of 
course  be  was  responsible  to  tbe  Courts  in 
Bombay  if  be  was  responsible  to  any 
Courts  over  wbicb  any  of  your  Lordships 
preside. 

Then  there  are  further  instructions 
given  to  sbow  he  was  vested  with  a  mili- 
tary authority.  He  is  authorised  to  require 
the  aid  of  arms  to  assist  him.  Your 
Lordships  will  see  what  is  there  staled — 

"When  a  village  has  once  submitted,  any 
practices  in  favour  of  the  enemy  mast  be  pun- 
ished as  acts  of  rebellion  by  martial  law.  The 
commanding  officer  at  Poonah  will  be  directed 
to  assemble  a  court-martial  for  the  trial  of  such 
persons  as  you  may  bring  before  it,  and  to 
inflict  capitiU  punishment  immediately  on  con- 
viction. The  same  course  must  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  persons  in  Poonah  who  shall  conspire 
against  our  Government,  and  likewise  with  all 
banditti  who  may  assemble  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  capital." 

Here  a^in,  what  do  my  learned  friends, 
Mr.  Wilhams  and  Mr.  Denman,  mean  to 
contend  P  Was  peace  established  in  tbis 
place,  when  tbe  person  entrusted  with  the 
administration  was  authorised  to  assemble 
at  bis  discretion  a  court-martial,  and  try 
persons  by  martial  law  P  This  authority 
was  to  enable  him  to  obtain  influence 
over  tbe  villages  by  persuasion;  and  if 
anything  arose  afterwards  to  disturb  it, 
was  be  to  drive  them  into  the  civil 
Courts  P  No,  he  was  to  assemble  a  court- 
martial,  and  have  them  tried  directly. 
Tbis  is  a  very  odd  specimen  of  military 
law  being  at  an  end.  Your  Lordships 
cannot  doubt  that  Captain  BoberUon  was 
a  military  officer.  He  was  acting  over 
military  officers,  and,  whether  be  acted 
right  or  wrong,  he  cannot  be  determined 
in  a  civil  court.  It  must  be  determined 
by  bis  own  superiors. 

Now,  your  Lordships  will  see — 

"  In  general  the  police  of  the  country  must  be 
managed  through  the  potails,  supported,  when 
necessary,  by  your  sebundies  and  the  regular 
troops.  Bajee  Row's  property  is  to  be  made 
over  to  the  prize  agent ;  but  any  part  of  it 
which  the  religious  or  other  prejudice  of  the 


people  required  to  be  respected  is  to  be  retained 
on  account  of  the  public,  the  value  being  fixed 
in  communication  with  the  prixe  agent." 

Whatever  he  thought  would  turn  out  to 
be  Bajee  Bow*8  property  is  to  be  turned 
oyer  to  the  i)rize  agent.  This  is  the  power 
given  to  this  military  officer  to  sees:  out 
the  property  of  Baiee  Bow  ;  and  yet  it  is 
for  that  very  act  tbat  he  is  made  defen- 
dant with  the  Government  of  the  country 
in  a  civil  action  I 

"  Gokla's  and  Trimbuckjee's  property  is  also 
to  be  considered  as  prize." 

Now,  tbis  is  to  the  provisional  Governor 
of  Poonab ; — 

"  Gokla's  and  Trimbuckjee's  property  is  also 
to  be  considered  as  prize.'' 

But,  according  to  my  learned  friend,  if 
he  takes  that  property  in  a  house  at 
Poonah,  be  is  liable  to  an  action  in  the 
Court  of  Bombav.    Mr.  Elphinstone,  who 

fave  the  the  order,  is  liable,  and  the  East 
ndia  Comjsany  are  also  liable,  because  it 
was  by  their  general  in  the  field  tbat  the 
order  is  given.  Tbe  Gk)vemment  of  a 
country  who  employs  a  general  to  cany 
on  a  war  is  to  oecome  liable  afterwards 
in  its  own  courts  of  justice  for  taking 
the  propertv  of  parties  who  were  tbeir 
enemies,  wno  did  not  choose  to  submit 
and  become  subjects,  and  who  bad  tbeir 
property  confiscated !  So  tbat,  if  his 
Majesty  was  unfortunately  to  be  engaged 
in  another  war,  and  took  possession  of 
any  island  belonging  to  the  enemy,  first 
by  force  of  arms,  and  afterwards  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  enemy,  and  direc- 
tions were  sent  from  home  to  say  that 
the  Administration  should  be  continued, 
the  laws  of  the  country  preserved,  and 
property  respected,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  certain  individuals  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  hostilities,  and  to 
whom  bis  Majesty  did  not  think  fit  to 
have  the  privilege  of  subjects  extended, 
and  whose  property  under  the  right  of 
concjuest  should  be  confiscated,  tbe  au- 
thorities who  executed  tbat  would  be 
liable  to  have  an  action  brought  against 
them  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
bis  Majesty  himself  proceeded  against  in 
tbe  Court  of  Chancery  for  bavin?  given 
that  order !  That  is  tbe  authority  tbis 
Court  chooses  to  exercise  I  This  is  another 
passage : — 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  a  copy  and 
translation  of  a  proclamation  I  have  issued  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peishwa's  former  do- 
minions. I  beg  you  to  pay  scrupulous  attention 
to  all  the  promises  contained  in  it.  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you  the  great  attention  that  must 
be  paid  to  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Poonab." 
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This  Proclamation  was  a  proclamation 
by  a  military  commander  to  induce  the 
subjects  invaded  to  submit  to  his  authority. 
Ko  doubt  the  terms  of  that  Proclamation 
would  be  kept ;  but  a  breach  of  those 
terms  could  never  be  the  subject  of 
inquiry  in  a  civil  court.  They  ought  to 
be  the  subject  of  remonstrance  by  petition 
to  the  Government  who  appomted  the 
officer,  that  his  conduct  might  be  the  sub- 

i'ect  of  censure,  if  the  Grovemment  thought 
le  had  made  an  improper  use  of  that 
Proclamation  to  obtain  a  submission 
that  he  could  not  enforce.  We  all 
know  that  proclamations  are  usually 
issued  on  such  occasions.  We  have  had 
an  instance  of  it  lately,  in  the  Regency  of 
Algiers.  Could  it  be  said,  to  put  the  case 
as  near  as  we  can,  that  when  General  Bour- 
mont  had  conquered  the  territory  of  Algiers 
and  taken  possession  of  that  place,  as  he 
has  done,  and  any  Bedouin  or  Arab  had 
come  in  under  a  proclamation,  and  been 
refused  the  protection  he  was  entitled  to, 
that  man  would  be  able  to  bring  an 
action  in  the  French  Courts  against 
General  BoiMrmorU  for  a  violation  of  the 
proclamation  p  It  is  clear  that  the  Gene- 
ral must  be  tried  by  another  tribunal. 
It  is  the  Government  alone  that  are  to 
determine  whether  he  has  acted  right  or 
wrong. 
Then  there  is  another  passage ; — 

'*  No  European  soldiers  are  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  city  on  any  account ;  and  the  former 
prohibition  against  officers  and  other  gentlemen 
visitine  it  without  permission  unless  on  duty  by 
authority  of  the  commanding  officers,  is  to  be 
strictly  kept  up." 

No  officer  shall  visit  this  territory. 
Does  my  learned  friend  agree  that  Cap- 
tain Robertson  was  vested  with  authority 
to  prohibit  British  officers  from  entering 
the  city,  or  was  he  liable  to  an  action  of 
trespass  at  Bombay  for  causing  them  to  be 
arrested  by  some  jemadar  of  the  Court, 
placed  there  to  execute  that  order  P  They 
ought  to  say  that  one  half  of  those  instruc- 
tion gave  no  authority  at  all  that  could  be 
enforced  against  British  officers,  who  could 
not  be  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  who, 
as  subjects,  would  have  a  right  to  bring  an 
action  against  Captain  Boheiison  for  being 
deterred  entering  the  town  of  Poonah. 
Assuming  that  Poonah  was  part  of  the 
British  territory,  was  in  a  &tate  of  peace, 
in  no  respect  subject  to  martial  law,  but 
was  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  authorised  by  his  Modesty,  or  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain,  so  lar  as  they 
applied,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cantain 
JtU>bert8on  could  not  prevent  the  omcers 
entering  the  town.  But  it  is  too  much  to 
suppose  that.  Can  your  Lorships  shut 
your   eyes   to  the  consequences  of  the 


hypothesis?  My  learned  friend  assumes 
that  Poonah  was  in  a  state  of  peace,  and 
that  Captain  Robertson  was  a  civil  admini- 
strator, and  liable  to  an  action  in  any  of 
the  municipal  courts  for  his  conduct ! 

Now  we  come  to  the  Proclamation  itself. 
That  Proclamation  is  dated  the  11th  of 
February  1818.  The  instructions  to  Cap- 
tain Robertson  are  the  26th  of  February. 
Let  us  observe  the  terms  of  the  Proclama- 
tion. The  Proclamation  sets  forth  in  page 
234:— 

"  By  these  acts  of  perfidy  and  violence  Bajec 
Row  has  compelled  the  British  Groyemment  to 
driTB  him  from  his  masnnd,  and  to  conquer  his 
dominions.  For  this  purpose  a  force  has  gone 
in  pursuit  of  Bajee  Row  which  will  allow  him  no 
rest ;  another  is  employed  in  taking  his  forts ; 
a  third  has  arrived  by  way  of  Ahmednuggur, 
and  a  greater  force  than  ever  is  now  entering  by 
Elandeish  under  the  personal  command  of  his 
Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  A  force  under 
General  Munro  is  reducing  the  Camatic ;  and  a 
force  from  Bombay  is  taking  the  forts  in  the 
Concan,  and  occupying  that  country,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  no  trace  oF  Bajee  Row  will  remain. 
The  Rajah  of  Sattara,  who  is  now  a  prisoner 
in  Bajee  Row*s  hands,  will  be  released  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  independent  sovereignty 
of  such  an  extent  as  may  maintain  the  B^jah 
and  his  family  in  comfort  and  dignity.  With 
this  view  the  fort  of  Sattara  has  been  taken ; 
the  Rajah's  flag  has  been  set  up  in  it,  and 
his  former  ministers  have  been  called  into 
employment." 

Now,  according  to  my  learned  friends, 
the  Rajah  of  SoMa/ra^  who  was  not  finally 
allowed  to  settle  at  all,  or  possess  any  part 
of  the  country,  would  be  privileged  to 
bring  an  action  against  those  who  pre- 
ven^d  him,  because,  according  to  them, 
it  is  a  convention.  [If  it  were  snob,  it 
specially  excepted  certain  persons,  and, 
among  others,  Wuttundars  and  other 
holders  of  land  who  did  not  return  to  their 
villages  within  two  months,  and  Narroba 
was  one  of  thoso  so  excepted.]  I  will  not 
dispute  about  terms  that  are  not  material 
to  the  argument ;  but,  supposing  that  the 
Proclamation  had  the  force  of  a  conven- 
tion for  those  who  acted  under  it,  I  ask 
by  the  same  rule,  by  the  same  spirit  of 
interpretation,  by  the  same  general  policy 
and  the  same  law,  does  not  it  except 
those  who  do  not  submit,  and  except 
those  who  do  not  take  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
"Was  not  Na/rrdba,  who  was  in  arms  after 
the  Proclamation,  who  did  not  submit, 
and  who  was  afterwards  suspected,  and 
not  only  suspected  but  proved  by  the 
admissions  of  the  plaintiff,  as  I  will  show, 
to  be  in  possession  of  Bajee  Row^s  pro- 
perty, excepted  as  distinctly  in*  terms  as 
if  he  had  been  named  P  And  yet  we  are 
to  be  told,  after  a  military  commander 
has  obtained  possession  of  a  country  by 
force  of  arms,  and  when   the  goyemor 
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and  commander  of  a  force  carrying  on 
the  war  issues  a  Proclamation  to  those 
who  submit,  that  that  Proclamation  is  to 
be  a  foundation  for  an  action  against 
one  of  those  officers;  and  the  parly 
says,  "I  will  bring  an  action  in  a  civil 
court  to  recover  the  money  you  took 
from  me."  If  Captain  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Elphinstone  had  made  the  greatest 
mistake  in  the  world ;  if  they  had  taken 
the  property  under  a  suspicion  that  turned 
out  to  be  fallacious;  if  they  had  acted 
upon  an  inquiry  that  turned  out  to  be 
unfounded ;  if  they  had  entered  Ncmroha*8 
house,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  and 
taken  every  farthing,  all  upon  a  suspicion 
that  turned  out  to  be  unfounded,  I  main- 
tain with  confidence,  and  I  hope  to  be 
confirmed  by  your  Lordships' judgment, 
that  neither  by  the  terms  by  which  Mr. 
Elphinstone  held  the  Government,  nor 
Captain  Bohertsonhia  authority,  could  any 
action  be  maintained  by  Narroha  or  any 
one  acting  under  him. 

I  need  not  refer  your  Lordships  to  any 
decisions  upon  the  law  of  England ;  they 
have  been  so  common  as  to  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  any  modem  jurists  to  illus- 
trate this  position,  that  if  in  war  any  pro- 
perty is  taken  as  property  belonging  to  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  the  taking  of  that 
property  turns  out  to  be  founded  in  error, 
the  proper  authorities  liberate  it;  but 
no  action  can  be  maintained  against  the 
parties  who  have  taken  it.  In  cases  which 
it  is  needless  to  refer  to,  this  has  been 
established,  that  if  an  English  commander 
should  seize  property  as  enemy's  proi>erty 
that  turned  out  to  be  clearly  Britisn 
property  he  forfeits  his  prize  in  the  Court 
of  Acbniralty,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
awards  the  return  of  it  to  the  party  from 
whom  it  was  taken,  but  nevertheless  no 
British  subject  can  maintain  any  action 
against  the  captor,  (a)  The  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty is  the  proper  tribunal ;  and  I  should 
remind  your  Lordships  that  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  exercises  its  own  jurisdiction 
under  a  commission  from  his  Majesty. 
The  question  of  prize  or  no  prize  is  vested 


rule,  (a)  The  question  is  not  likely  to  aris  e 
in  England.  We  are  not  from  our  situatio  n 
likely  to  seize  military  booty ;  but  in  a  n 
enemy's  country,  if  property  is  taken  by 
an  ofBcer  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is 
the  property  of  the  State  and  not  of 
individuals,  or  of  individuals  which  ought 
to  be  confisca^d,  no  municipal  tribunal 
can  judge  of  it.  It  can  be  juaged  of  only 
by  an  authority  delegated  by,' his  Majesty, 
ultimately  assisted  by  your  Lordships  as 
his  Council,  (h)  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Mans- 
field in  the  case  of  Lindo  v.  Rodney (c)  that 
it  was  a  case  of  rare  occurrence. 

Now,  here  is  the  letter  of  Colonel  Prother, 
who  conducted  the  siege  of  the  fort  of 
Ryegur,  written  immediately  after  the 
Capitulation,  in  which  he  states  that  Nar- 
roha  had  conveyed  property  away  in  fraud 
of  the  treaty,  that  the  whole  was  a 
species  of  fraud,  that,  although  there  were 
eight  British  officers  present,  when  the 
Mahratta  Proclamation  came  to  be  inter- 
preted there  were  not  six  words  of  sense 
m  it.  And  then  he  states  that  he  sus- 
pects Narroha  to  have  in  his  possession 
a  great  deal  of  public  property.  He  does 
not  allow  him  to  deal  witn  it  as  his  own, 
but  says,  **  I  will  let  you  take  only  a  certain 
portion."  Narroha  took  a  great  deal 
more ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  There  are 
two  orders  given  to  Colonel  Prother  by  the 
Grovemment  and  afterwards  to  Captain 
Bohertsoni  that  Narroha  is  to  be  seized 
wherever  he  is  to  be  found — he  has  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  me  put  this  case — 
and  I  will  put  it  strongest  against  myself. 
Let  me  suppose  that  Colonel  Prother,  com- 
manding the  besieging  army  himself,  had 
made  the  Capitulation  in  the  clearest 
terms,  and  had  thought  fit  upon  some 
suspicion  of  his  own  to  seize  Narroha  and 
to  say :  "  You  shall  not  have  the  benefit 
of  tne  Capitulation ;  I  will  make  you  a 

Erisoner  and  throw  you  into  prison  and 
eep  you  there."  I  beg  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships whether  any  English  lawyer  will 
maintain  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
Nanrroha  could  have  brought    an    action 


in  his  Majesty,  which  is  proved  by  this    against  him,  if  he  could  have  proved  he 
result,  that  if  the    Court  of  Admiralty    '     '         '  "'       "  '  "       -"    —   ^ 

should  determine  a  question  of  prize  or  no 

Erize  unsatisfactorily  the  party  appeals  to 
is  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  King 
reserves  the  ultimate  right  to  determine 
it  by  his  own  authority,  and  does  not  com- 
mit it  to  any  court  in  the  country.(5) 

Now,  booty  taken  under  the  colour  of 
military  authority  falls  under  the  same 


(a)  See  Faith  v.  Pearson,  A  Taunt.  437. 

(6)  This  was  decided  in  Le  Caux  v.  Eden, 
2  Doug.  594. ;  ex  parte  Lynch,  I.  Maddock, 
15,  25. 


had  not  been  guilty  of  anything  that  took 
him  out  of  the  Treaty,  and  if  by  the  laws 
of  war  he  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it  p 
I  maintain  that  no  action  could  be  main- 
tained against  him.  It  must  be  a  com- 
plaint to  the  superior  Government  to 
remedy  any  wrong  he  has  been  guilty  of. 

(a)  See  below,  p.  455. 

(6)  As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  regard  to  booty,  the  Buenos  Ayres,  1  Dod.  p. 
29 ;  the  Army  of  the  Veccan,  2  Kuapp,  p.  148  ; 
8  &  4  Will.  4.  c.  41. ;  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  64. ;  24  & 
25  Vict,  c  10. ;  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25. 

(c)  1  Doug.  692. 
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In  what  a  sitaation  is  the  officer  placed  P 
He  signs  the  Capitalation,  and  he  is  the 
judge  at  the  moment  whether  the  indi- 
yidnal  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it.  I 
submit  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  limit 
him  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  He 
might  suspect  that  half  the  garrison  were 
combining  against  his  Govetpiment,  and  he 
might  hang  up  half  the  garrison.  But 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  other  side 
he  might  be  tried  for  murder,  although  he 
had  acted  upon  a  mistake. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  refer  your  Lord» 
ships  to  one  piece  of  evidence  that  appears 
to  me  beyond  all  question  to  show  that 
Na/rroba  was  concealing  the  property  of 
the  Peishwa,  You  will  find  an  account 
rendered  by  Bedreedchund  himself.  I  say 
that  this  document  rendered  by  the  plain- 
tiff is  alone  conclusive  and  sufficient  to 
entitle  me  to  the  judgment  of  the  Court. 

*'  The  Honourable  English  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  Honourable  Mr.  Elphinstone  and 
Captain  H.  D.  Bobertson,  Drs.  to  Ameerchond 
B.,  executor  of  Narroo  Govind  Outia,  deceased, 
July  18th  1818,  to  the  following  private  property 
of  Bajce  Bow  entrusted  to  Narroo  Govind 
Outia,  and  seized  by  H.  D.  Robertson  at 
Poonah." 

Then  they  give  the  amount  of  gold 
mohurs  and  Venetians.  What  is  the  admis- 
sion P  That  the  very  property  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  milittu-y  commander 
to  confiscate  and  hand  over  to  the  prize 
agent,  that  property  which  thev  make  it 
penal  to  conceal,  which  he  ought  to  have 
given  up,  is  admitted  by  the  plaintiff  who 
brings  this  action  to  have  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Na/rroha  at  Poonah.  Is  not  that 
sufficient  by  the  terms  of  Captain  Robert- 
8on*8  appointment,  the  terms  of  the  Procla- 
mation, and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  autho- 
rity under  which  the  defendants  exercised 
their  control  P  They  were  bound  to  look 
after  the  adherents  of  Bajee  Bow,  and 
bring  them  to  a  military  tribunal  if  they 
thought  proper.  Here  is  the  very  man 
making  the  claim,  admitting  he  is  in 
possession  of  486 ,802  rupees,  belonging  to 
the  Peishwa,  which  they  claim  as  part  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  action.  It  is  in- 
different to  me  whether  Narroha^s  property 
is  included  in  it.  I  say  any  man  who 
adhered  to  the  Peishwa  after  this  Proclama- 
tion was  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Proclamation,  nor  to  the  benefit  of  the 
capitulation,  but  was  in  terms  excepted 
from  all  those  advantages  which  the  con- 
quering party  was  disposed  to  give  to  those 
who  submitted,  but  from  which  were 
exempted  those  who  adhered  to  the  enemy. 
Is  it  not  an  adherence  to  the  enemy  to 
conceal  property  P  Narrcba  is  admitted  to 
liave  possession  of  the  property  when  he 
quitted  the  fort,  and  to  nave  had  it  in  his 


possession  afterwards,  and  in  his  own 
house  finally ;  and  yet  when  it  is  found  in 
his  house,  the  military  commander  who 
has  thrown  him  into  prison  is  to  be  liable 
to  an  action  in  the  Hunioipal  Court 
of  Bombay  for  securing  the  property 
admitted  to  be  the  property  of  Baiee  Bow, 
which  was  to  be  excepted  and  to  be 
sought  after  and  seized  and  to  be  handed 
to  the  prize  agent. 

£If  Capt.  Bohertson  acted  only  upon  a 
suspicion  that  turned  out  to  be  unfounded, 
he  would  not  have  been  answerable  to  the 
municipal  courts  of  Bombay,  nor  to  any 
other  court,  but  only  to  the  military  com- 
mander-^firsti  to  Mr.  Eljphinstone,  and 
then  to  the  general,  till  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  aiterwards  to  the  Grovemment 
itself.] 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  this 
plaintiff  cannot  stand  entitled  to  the  judg- 
ment he  has  obtained,  that  the  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  it,  and,  if  they  had 
jurisdiction,  they  have  exercised  it  very 
improperly,  without  regard  to  the  weight 
of  the  evidence,  and  that  the  judgment 
therefore  ought  to  be  reversed. 

I  will,  before  I  conclude,  turn  to  one 
more  proof  of  the  way  in  which  they 
exercised  their  jurisdiction — the  evidence 
of  Basher  Bam  Oocla,  They  say  they  reject 
it  altogether,  and  that  they  will  pay  no 
attention  to  it.  That  appears  to  me  to  be 
beyond  what  is  usually  aone  in  courts  of 
justice.  Basker  Bam  Oocla  is  called 
again: — 

"  I  remember  Narroba  being  in  prison  in  the 
Juna  Warra.  He  sent  for  me,  and  I  went  there. 
Xarroba  told  me  I  owe  above  9,000  Venetians  to 
the  Sircar  (that  is,  the  Grovemment),  about  9,000 
tolas,  but  Captain  Robertson  demands  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  me.  Narroba  told  me 
Captain  Bobertson  said  I  got  a  large  sum." 

The  meaning  of  which,  I  should  think, 
is  that  he  knew  that  Captain  Roherteon 
suspected  he  had  a  large  sum  besides  what 
was  in  his  house. 

'*  I  got  only  this  balance  in  hand  of  Sircar. 
Take  this  and  release  me.  Please  to  tell  him  I 
owe  no  more  balance  to  Sircar.  I  got  only 
this  balance ;  receive  it  and  release  me." 

Here  is  the  admission  of  the  man,  that 
besides  the  property  taken  there  was  a 
balance  due  from  him  to  Bajee  Bow,  the 
Sircar,  and  that  the  property  ought  to 
come  to  the  British  Qovemment  and  the 
prize  agent.    He  says  : — 

'*  Take  this,  and  heg  him  to  release  me,  and 
assure  him  this  is  all  I  have." 

Mr.  Morley(a)  objects  to  the  evidence. 

(a)  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial  at 
Bombay. 
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Mr.  Advocate  General,(a)  Mr.  Irwirifib)  and 
Mr.  Le  Me88ur%er{c)  answer  the  objection. 
"Objection  allowed."  That  is  tne  most 
extraordinanr  rejection  of  evidence  T  ever 
heard  of.  Suppose  a  man  is  in  prison, 
and  he  goes  and  tells  a  person,  "  I  only  owe 
602. ;  if  he  will  take  20i.  I  will  be  obliged 
to  him,"  can  be  be  heard  afterwards  to 
say  he  had  none  of  his  propert)r  P  That 
is  the  admission  of  Narrooa;  and  together 
with  the  acconut  I  have  stated,  it  is  a 
clear  proof  not  only  that  Captain  Robertson 
acted  upon  the  supposition  that  this  man 
was  an  adherent  oi  Bajee  Bow*8,  and  had 
his  property ;  bat  it  is  proof  that  he  was 
adhering  to  him,  and  was  concealing  his 
property,  and  that  he  knew  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  British  Government.  Ajid  even 
if  his  own  personal  property  was  mixed 
with  this,  he  had  no  rignt  to  maintain  an 
action.  He  had  forfeited  his  right  to  his 
property  by  adhering  to  the  enemy.  His 
property  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  to  be 
pursued  till  crushed.  He  comes  under 
this  description;  and  I  submit  to  yonr 
Lordships  that  this  sentence  cannot  be 
maintained,  that  if  this  was  a  subject  of 
jurisdiction  at  all  they  ought  to  have 
decided  contrary  to  what  they  have  done. 
Lord  TfiinrsADEN,  C.J. :  We  think  that  the 
proper  character  of  the  transaction  was 
that  of  hostile  seizure  made,  if  not^^an^ 
yet  nondt^n  cesaante  h€Uo,{d)  regard  being 
had  both  to  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
person ;  and  consequently  tnat  the  muni- 

(a)  f^'orton. 

(6)  Counsel  for  defendants. 

(c)        „  „ 

id)  As  to  acts  of  war  and  of  State  not  being 
within  the  jnrisdiction  of  municipal  courts, 
Nabob  of  the  Camatic  v.  East  India  Co,  (1793) 
4  Bro.C.  C.  180;  a  Yes.  56  ;  The  East  India 
Company  v.  Syed  Ally  (1837),  Appendix ;  7  M. 
In.  A.  555  ;  Cameron  y.  Kyle  (1835),  8  Knapp, 
832  ;  Buron  y.  Denman  (1847),  2  Ex.  167  ; 
In  the  matter  of  Ameer  Khan  (1870),  6  Ben. 
L.R.  892  ;  Bombay  Trading  Co,  v.  Mirza 
Mahomed  Ali  Sheraget  (1873),  10  Ben.  L.R. 
845  ;  The  Secretary  of  State  v.  Kamachee 
Boye  SahaJba  (1859),  7  M.  In.  App.  Cas.  476 ; 
The  Ex-Rajah  of  Coerg  v.  East  India  Co, 
(1860),  29  Beay.  300;  Rajah  Saligram  y.  The 
Secretary  of  State  (1872),  12  Beng.  L.B.  167  ; 
Forester  v.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (1872), 

12  Beng.  L.R.  120;  Sirdar  Bhagwann  Singh 
y.  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (1874),  In. 
App.,  2  L.R.,  38 ;   Voss  y.   Secretary  of  State 

for  India  (1875),  L.R.  19  Eq.  509 ;  Nobin 
Chunder  Dey  v.  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
(1875),  1,  In.  L.  R.  Cal.  11.  American  Casks  : 
—  The  Commonwealth  y.  Sparhawh,  1  Dallas, 
357  ;  Cross  y.  Harrison,  16  How.  164 ;  Lamar 
y.  Browne,  2  Otto,  187  ;  Dow  y.  Johnson,  10 
Otto  158, 159;  United  States  y.  Pacific  Railroad^ 

13  Dayis,  227.  See  also  Whiting's  War  PoTrers 
under  the  American  Constitution,  591 ;  Halleck 
2,  445. 
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cipal  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  adjudge 
upon  the  subject,  but  if  anything  was  done 
amiss,  recourse  could  be  had  only  to  the 
Government  for  redress.  We  shall  there- 
fore recommend  it  to  his  Majesty  to  reyerse 
the  judgment,  (a) 


A  memorial  was  presented  by  the  Re- 
spondents to  the  Trustees  of  the  Deccan 
booi7,(6)  setting  forth  the  judgement  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and 
submitting  that  by  the  said  judgment — 

"  no  decision  is  giyen  or  opinion  expressed  either 
as  to  the  events  of  the  original  seizure,  or  (still 
less)  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  subsequent  de- 
tention of  Narroba's  property  seized  at  Poonah, 
but  that  all  differences  and  questions  relative 
thereto,  viz.,  whether  the  same  wholly  or  in 
part  is  ascertained  to  be  lawful  booty  or  is 
subject  to  restitution,  are  left  open  and 
unaidjusted,  the  sole  effect  of  such  judgment 
being  that  with  reference  to  the  proper  charac- 
ter of  the  said  seizure  the  subject  was  not 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  municipal  Court." 

The  memorial  prayed  that  the  trus- 
tees would  submit  the  same  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  (to  whom,  by  the  King*s 
warrant,  the  trustees  were  referred  in 
cases  of  difficulty)  for  the  final  settlement 
of  this  question,  (c) 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  (Sir. 
/.  Scarlett  and  Sir  E,  B.  Sugden),  to 
whom  a  case  setting  forth  this  memo- 
rial, was  referred,  gave  tiio  following 
opinion — 

"After  the  memorialists  have  taken  the 
chance  of  an  action  and  thereby  exposed  all 
the  defendants  to  expense,  it  appears  to  us  that 
they  ought  to  show  a  very  strong  case  to  entitle 
them  to  a  further  hearing.  It  is  true  that  the 
Lord  Tenterden  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  words  here  stated;  but 
as  the  whole  case  was  fully  argued  by  the 
memorialists'  counsel,  we  cannot  but  think  that, 
if  any  doubt  had  existed  in  the  minds  of  their 
Lordships  as  to  the  property  in  question  being 
legitimate  booty,  that  doubt  would  have  been 
expressed,  and  from  their  silence  on  that  point 
we  apprehend  they  concurred  in  the  opmion 
which  we  certainly  have  formed  upon  the  whole 
evidence  taken  in  the  cause,  which  opinion  is, 
that  Narroba  was  entitled  neither  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Proclamation  nor  to  that  of  the  Capitu- 
lation. His  conduct  in  joining  the  Peishwa 
after  the  Proclamation  deprived  him  of  all 
claim  of  protection  under  that  instrument,  and 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  proved  by  abundant 
evidence  that  he  defrauded  the  Capitulation  of 
Khyegrur  by  sending  away  clandestinely  por- 
tions of  the  public  treasure  as  well  as  by  receiv- 
ing it  and  secreting  it  afterwards  in  his  house  at 

(a)  The  report  of  the  Committee  was 
approved  by  his  Majesty  in  Council,  19th  July 
1880. 

(6)  See  Appendix  A. 

(c)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasury,  888. 
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Poonah.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  question 
whether  part  of  the  property  taken  from  him 
was  his  own,  now  raised  bj  the  memorialists,  is 
not  material  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  it  was  booty,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
recommend  that  the  prayer  of  the  memorial 
should  be  granted.  . 

**  j.  scablett, 
"  Edwd.  B.  Suodbn, 

«*  Temple,  1st  Oct.  1880." 

Tho  above  memorial  and  opinion  were, 
by  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  then  SoUci- 
tor  General  (Sir  W.  Home),  who  advised 
as  follows : — 

**  This  case,  considered  by  itself  withoat  re- 
ference to  the  proceedings  which  have  taken 
place  both  here  and  in  India,  appears  to  me  to 
involve  principles  of  the  highest  importance  as 
affecting  both  public  and  municipal  law.  But, 
after  the  decision  pronounced  by  Lord  Tenterden 
at  the  Privy  Council,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  his  Majesty,  my  humble  opinion  is  that  that 
judgment  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  in 
this  case  upon  the  point  of  public  law,  and  that 
the  claim  of  the  executors  of  Narroba  should  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Government  as  not  being 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  municipal  court  to 
decide.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Bombay  must  be 
considered  as  altogether  reversed  ;  but,  the  want 
of  jurisdiction  being  the  avowed  ground  of  the 
advice  to  his  Majesty  to  reverse  the  judgment, 
the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  still  open  to  all 
those  just  and  equitable  considerations  which 
upon  the  real  merits  the  Crown  may  think  it 
right  to  apply  to  the  claims  of  the  memorialists. 
I  have  read  the  papers,  and  I  have  read  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Attorney  and  Sohcitor 
General.  In  many  cases  I  think  that  the  fact 
alluded  to  in  that  opinion  of  the  memorialists 
having,  as  there  expressed,  taken  the  chance  of  an 
action  ought  to  have  great  weight  against 
allowing  the  same  parties  a  further  hearing. 
But  when  it  is  considered  in  this  case  that  the 
claimants  are  strangers  to  our  laws  and  language, 
and  that  the  error  m  their  course  of  proceedings 
has  had  the  countenance  of  a  solemn  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  in  my  hum- 
ble judgment  it  ought  not  to  prejudice  the 
memorialists  if  they  had  any  grounds  of  merits 
to  support  the  claim.  I  think  that  the  case  is 
open  as  regards  Narroba  to  great  suspicion  ; 
but  as  I  find  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  which  decides  that 
he  was  not  entitled  either  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Proclamation  or  the  Capitulation,  I  cannot, 
after  the  best  attention  I  have  given  to  the 
subject,  bring  my  mind  to  the  conclusion  that 
His  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  reject  the 
petition  of  the  memorialists  upon  either  of  those 
grounds  without  giving  them  the  benefit  of  a 
hearing.  The  substance  of  the  case,  if  it  were 
a  question  of  private  right,  will  (I  think)  be  re- 
ducible to  this  point,  was  the  property  seized 
the  property  of  the  Peishwa,  or  the  private 
property  of  Narroba  ? 

'*  The  present  case,  as  to  this  view  of  it,  has 
certainly  not  been  expressly  decided  against  the 


memorialists  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  much  as 
I  think  the  claim  open  to  sospicton,  I  feel 
myself  bound,  upon  the  whole,  humbly  to  advise 
that  his  Majesty  shaU  be  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  to  the  extent 
of  permitting  the  daim  to  be  re-submitted  to 
the  Privy  Council  for  a  final  decision  upon  the 
materials  before  them  upon  the  merits  without 
opening  the  question  of  jurisdiction  already 
decided. 

"  Wm.  Horne, 
«  Lin.  Inn,  April  2, 1831."(a) 

The  memorial  was  submitted  to  the 
Lords  of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  who 
appointed  a  day  for  the  re-hearing  of  the 
case. 


On  July  12th,  1831,  the  case  was 
re-argued. 

WilliarM,  K.C.,  Stephen  (Sergeant),  and 
Adams  for  the  memorialists. 

Sir  James  Scarlett,  K.C.,  and  Wightman 
for  the  Crown. 

Brinkwaier  also  obtained  leave  to  appear 
for  the  Army  of  the  Deccan.(&) 

Scarlett :  I  am  disposed  to  give  your 
Lordship  very  little  trouble,  as  the  case 
has  already  occupied  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. I  have  the  honour  to  attend  before 
your  Lordships  upon  a  reference,  not  upon 
the  px)und  of  any  fault  in  the  origmal 
decision  of  tiiis  Court,  which  is  not  pre- 
sumed to  be  affected,  but  upon  some 
ground  of  equity,  some  groxmd  of  mer- 
ciful consideration,  which  his  Majesty  is 
expected  to  bestow  upon  the  claim  of  this 
party,  Narroba.  My  Lords,  I  conceive 
that,  after  the  course  which  this  indi- 
vidual took  of  adhering  to  the  Peishwa 
upon  the  occasion  in  question,  he  must 
snow  something  in  bis  conduct  which 
shall  entitle  him  to  this  honourable  con- 
isideration — some  act  done  on  his  p&rt 
and  assistance  contributed  to  the  British 
Government,  some  redemption  by  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  his  original  error. 
Considering  him  as  subject  to  the  strict 
rules  that  result  from  the  laws  of  war,  not 
only  his  private  property,  (c)  but  the  pro- 
pertv  of  tne  Government  in  his  possession 
was  liable  to  be  taken.  Now  this  property 
has  been  the  subject  of  military  capture ; 

(o)  Papers  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
338. 

(6)  See  Appendix  A. 

(c)  "  For  the  purposes  of  capture,  property 
found  in  enemy  territory  is  enemy  property, 
without  regard  to  the  stcUus  of  the  enemy. ^  In 
war,  all  residents  of  enemy  country  are  enemies.'' 
Waite,  C.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Lamar  v. 
Browne  and  another,  2  Otto,  p.  194.  "  It  is  true 
that  this  rule  as  to  property  on  land  has  received  . 
very  important  qualifications  from  usage,  from 
the  reasoning  of  enlightened  publicists^  and  from 
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it  has  been  decided  by  your  Lordahips 
that  that  military  capture  was  made  imder. 
snch  circumstances  as  to  deprive  him  of 
all  ciyil  remedy.  I  apprehend^  therefore, 
that  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  stand  upon 
the  ground  of  any  right  whatever,  but 
that  he  must  stand  upon  the  ground  of 
indulgence. 

My  Lords,  I  presume  that  it  is  not  dis- 
puted chat  a  capture  made  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  of  enemies*  property,  though 
it  be  private  property,  is  as  much  liable 
to  confiscation  as  if  it  were  the  property 
of  the  State.  I  presume  there  can  be  no 
question  upon  that  subject.  According, 
therefore,  to  the  laws  of  war,  the  property 
taken  from  Narroha,  if  it  were  his  own, 
being  taken  under  the  circumstances  upon 
which  your  Lordship  have  already  de- 
cided, and  from  whicn  there  is  no  appeal, 
becomes  the  just  subject  of  prize,  to  be 
dealt  with,  no  doubt,  afterwards  as  his 
Majesty  pleases.  If  that  be  so,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  there  be  any  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  case  of  this  indi- 
vidual that  entitle  him  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  Crown.  I  conceive  that  that  is  the 
only  question  upon  which  I  am  called  upon 
to  address  your  Lordship. 

The  Masteb  of  the  EoLLs(a):  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  other  side  that  this  property 
was  protected  by  the  Capitulation  or  the 
Proclamation. 

Sca/rhtt:  With  respect  to  the  property 
beine  protected  by  the  Capitulation,  I 
should  say  that  that  was  already  disposed 
of.  Tlie  proper  person  to  judge  of  that 
was  the  officer  at  the  moment  who  made 
the  capture.  To  what  source  does  his 
Majesty  look  for  information  npon  the 
subject  but  to  the  report  of  this  military 
officer,  and  to  the  conduct  he  imme- 
diately pursued?  [There  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Colonel  Frother  was 
wrong.  He,  as  commanding  officer,  was 
the  best  judge  whether  the  Capitulation 
was  violated.  The  Proclamation  did  not 
protect  Narroha,  for  it  excluded  those  who 
acted  with  the  Peishwa.J  But  now  a  dis- 
tinction is  made,  I  observe,  in  the  argu- 

jadictal  decisions.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as 
substantially  restricted  to  special  cases  dictated 
by  the  necessary  operation  of  the  war,  and  as 
excluding,  in  general,  the  seizure  of  the  private 
property  of  pacific  persons  for  the  sake  of  gain." 
Chase,  C.J.,  in  Alexander's  Cotton,  2  Wall. 
p.  419.  See  further  as  to  modem  practice  in 
regard  to  the  capture  in  war  of  private  property 
on  land,  Coolidge  v.  Guthrie  ;  United  States  v. 
Klein,  13  Wall.  p.  137;  Gates  v,  Goodloe,  11 
Otto,  612 ;  Whitmg*s  War  Powers  under  the 
American  Constitution,  591;  Winthrop's  Military 
Law  2,  7,  29;  Phillimore  8,  137;  Cooley  on 
Torts,  299 ;  Halleck  2, 108 ;  Manual  of  Military 
Law,  c.  xiv. 
(a)  Sir  John  Leach. 


ment  between  what  is  supposed  to  be 
his  property  and  what  is  snpposed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Feishwa,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  claim  to  what 
is  ascertained  to  be  his  individual  pro- 
perty.  Now  the  first  observation  I  have 
to  make  is,  that  I  do  not  myself  see  the 
distinction,  for  his  own  property,  by  his 
own  conduct,  his  own  hostility,  his  own 
fraud,  and  his  own  renunciation  of  the 
rights  of  the  proclamation,  had  become 
the  just  subject  of  capture.  [At  all  events, 
Narroha  was  entitled  only,  to  one  lac  of 
rupees,  because  such  is  the  sum  named 
by  him  in  his  will  in  1822.  Nothing,  in 
his  conduct  called  for  a  departure  from 
all  strict  rules  of  war  as  to  capture. 

Dr.  Adams  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
for  the  resvondenta  said :]  The  judgment  of 
your  Lordships,  as  I  apprehend,  was  only 
this,  that  this  was  a  seizure  made  during 
war,  and  consequently  that  it  was  not  triable 
in  any  municipal  court  for  want  of  juiis- 
diction.  But  the  question  was  still  left 
open  whether,  when  the  seizure  came 
for  trial  in  a  court  that  had  jurisdiction, 
the  seizure  was  or  was  not  a  justifiable 
act;  and,  if  there  was  anything  amiss, 
recourse  mast  be  had  to  another  tribunal 
competent  to  determine  the  question ; 
and  such  tribunal  your  Lordships  now 
represent. 

My  Lords,  it  has  been  said  by  my 
learned  friends  that  in  conducting  this 
inquiry  vour  Lordships  are  bound  to  be 
governed  by  the  principles  which  govern 
prize  cases  generally,  and  that  the  view 
you  would  take  of^  this  case  would  be 
analogous  to  that  which  would  be  taken 
of  a  similar  case  of  a  capture  which  came 
for  trial  in  a  prize  court.  Now  I  perfectly 
assent  to  that  proposition,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that,  if  the  case  now  before  your 
Lordships  is  not  to  be  adjudicated  upon 
something  of  prize  principles,  I  do  not 
know  upon  what  principles  it  is  to  be 
adjudicated.  I  trust  your  Lordships  will 
give  me  leave  to  state  this  a  little  more 
particularly,  because  it  will  very  much 
illustrate  the  real  question  which  your 
Lordships  have  to  consider. 

My  Lords,  prize  is  property  which  is 
taken  from  an  enemy  during  a  time  of 
war  upon  the  high  seas.  Booty  is  pro- 
perty which  is  taken  from  an  enemy 
during  war,  not  npon  the  high  seas,  but 
upon  land.  Now,  though  these  things  are 
in  themselves  almost  identical,  Tet  the 
modes  in  which  prize  and  booty  become 
severally  the  property  of  the  captor  difi*er 
essentially  for  these  reasons :  &rst,  as  to 
prize,  your  Lordships  have  heard  that  in 
the  instances  of  every  capture  courts  are 
established  by  maritime  law  to  determine 
whether  the  capture  be  or  be  not  a  lawftQ 
prize.    Mere  capture  and  detention  found 
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the  jurisdiction  of  these  courts,  and  fix  upon 
the  captor  an  absolute  obligation  of  pro- 
ceeding to  adjudication.  From  the  instant 
the  capture  is  found  to  be  either  a  justi- 
fiable or  a  wrongful  act,  which  it  is  the 
province  of  a  Court  of  Admiralty  to  deter- 
mine, the  property  is  either  restored  to 
the  owner,  or  it  becomes  the  property  of 
the  captors.  Now,  nothing  of  all  this 
applies  to  booty,  (a)  Nor  have  there  been 
any  courts  established  by  the  municipal 
law  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
property  seized  be  booty  or  not. (6)  The 
mere  seizure  of  property  as  booty  seems  to 
fix  it  as  the  property  of  the  captors,  and 
the  reason  which  my  Lord  Mansfield  has  as- 
signed for  this(c)  is  that  mere  l)ooty,  taken 
in  a  mere  continental  war,  has  never  been 
sufficient  to  render  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  establishment  of  such 
courts.  Now  by  this  I  understand  not 
that  mere  booty  taken  of  itself  is  not  suffi- 
cient, but  that  the  booty  out  of  which  any 
questions  of  property  are  likely  to  arise 
is  not  sufficient ;  for  the  contrary  proposi- 
tion would  be  cloarly  untrue  and  untenable. 

Now,  booty,  as  your  Lordships  know,  is 
usually  and  almost  universally  public  pro- 
perty. I  am  speaking  now  of  everything 
that  is  tangible,  because  there  may  be  booty 
that  is  not  tangible,  and  which  is  confis- 
cated by  the  mere  act  of  the  captor  putting 
it  into  his  pocket.  But  the  tangi  ble  booty  is 
almost  universally  public  property  of  the 
State ;  I  mean  arms,  accoutrements,  pro- 
visions, treasures,  and  so  on,  taken  from 
the  enemy ^^ranie  hello.  My  Lords,  it  is 
obvious  that  upon  booty  of  this  description 
a  sentence  of  confiscation  would  be  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  as  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation is  upon  property  taken  under 
flag  and  pass  of  the  enemy(c2)  and  so  on, 
where  no  question  of  ownership  can  pos- 
sibly arise,  and  where  no  claim  is  inter- 
posed as  none  could  be  sustained ;  and  if 
all  captures  were  of  this  clasF,  analogous 
to  seizures  of  public  property,  flagrante 
hello,  regular  courts  of  prize  might  be  as 
unheard  of  as  regular  courts  of  booty  are. 
There  would  be  no  employment  for  them, 
and  therefore  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  the  establishment  of  prize  courts. 

But  what  has  given  rise  to  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  courts  of  prize  is  this : 
Whatever  property  is  the  property  of  an 
enemy  may  be  acquired  by  capture  at  sea. 
Therefore,  not  only  the  public  property  of 
the  State  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
taken  in  the  ship  of  an  enemy,  but  the 


(a)  See  as  to  the  reason  of  this  distinction, 
Calvo's  Droit  /n/erra^ioTia/,  2,  211,  259  ;  Hal- 
leck,  2,  128. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  391. 

(C)  „  ft  9* 

(d)  Prutt  on  Prize  61. 


goods  of  an  enemy  on  board  the  ship  of  a 
friend  are  lawful  prize.  Now  it  is  mani- 
fest that  out  of  capture  of  this  class 
questions  of  property  often  do  and  must 
arise ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  adjudi- 
cating on  these  that  courts  of  prize  have 
been  regularly  constituted.  Accordingly, 
my  Lords,  in  the  instance  of  every  such 
capture  before  the  ship  or  the  gooos  can 
be  disposed  of  by  the  captor,  there  must 
be  a  regular  judicial  proceeding  in  which 
both  the  captor  and  the  claimant  are 
heard,  and  sentence  is  passed  thereon  in 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  judging  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  booty  taken  flagrante 
hello  is  analogous  to  prize  taken  under  flag 
and  pass  of  the  enemy,  so  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  case  of  booty  which  is 
asserted  to  be  private  property,  taken  now 
flagrante  heUo,  is  analogous  to  that  other 
class  of  prizes  where  sentence  of  condem- 
nation is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  where 
questions  of  property  really  arise  in  liti- 
gation between  the  captor  and  the  hond 
fide  claimant.  And  as  adjudication  in  the 
one  case  belongs  first  to  the  prize  courts, 
and  then  by  appeal  to  your  Lordships,  so 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  adjudication  of 
this  analogous  case  of  booty  comes  now  by 
favour  of  the  Grown  before  your  Lordships 
in  the  first  instance.  And  in  determining 
this,  question  I  submit  that  your  Lordships 
will  proceed  upon  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  decisions  in  prize  courts,  and 
by  analogy  to  the  practice  in  these  courts 
in  regard  to  that  class  of  capture  to  which 
this  seizure  is  strictly  assimilated. 

Now,  if  that  be  so,  what  does  that 
analogy  suggest  as  to  the  present  pro- 
ceeding? My  Lords,  in  all  cases  where 
capture  is  brought  in  for  adjudication, 
evidence  is  ofiered  to  lead  the  court  to 
acquit  or  to  condemn  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  ship  itself,  namely,  from  the 
papers  on  board,  and  the  examinations  in 
preparatory  of  the  masters  and  the  princi- 
pal officers  ;  and  if  these  are  not  sufficient 
to  condemn,  a  judgment  of  restitution 
passes  unless  from  the  evidence  I  have 
mentioned,  the  question  of  property  should 
appear  so  doubtftil  as  to  afibra  reasonable 
ground  for  going  into  further  proof. 

Now  here  I  say  that  the  documents 
seized  by  Mr.  Bohertaon  with  this  property 
correspond  with  the  ship's  papers,  ana 
the  examinations  of  this  very  man  himself 
from  whom  the  property  is  taken  and  his 
officers  correspond  very  much  with  the 
examinations  in  preparatory  with  the 
Admiralty  Court.  And,  my  Lords,  I  main- 
tain that,  upon  the  evidence  in  the  first 
instance,  this  property  ought  to  have  been 
restored.  I  submit  that  clearly  upon  their 
own  showing  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  upon  which  to  condenm.    But  it 
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is  not  necessary,  by  any  means,  for  me  to 
press  that,  because  by  accident  rather 
than  any  exigency  of  the  case,  there  is 
further  proof  now  before  your  Lordships 
in  these  docnments,  and  upon  that  further 
proof  at  least  I  contend  that  we  are  entitled 
to  restitution  of  the  property.  My  Lords, 
the  real  question  is  whether  this  property 
be  or  be  not  lawful  booty ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  that  is  to  be  investigated  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  a  prize  court 
would  proceed  to  inquire  the  case  of 
analogous  capture,  whether  it  was  or  not 
lawful  prize.  Now,  in  order  to  determine 
this,  let  me  remind  you  again  of  the 
definition  of  booty  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  subject-matter  of  the  suit  corresponds 
with  that  definition  in  all  its  parts :  for  if 
it  does  not  it  is  not  booty,  and  it  is  not 
a  proper  subject  for  confiscation.  My 
Lords,  I  admit  that  booty  is  properly 
taken  from  an  individual.  But  now  does 
the  subject-matter  of  this  suit  answer  that 
definition?  Was  it  property  taken  jii/re 
belli  ?  I  admit  that  it  was  taken  jure  belli, 
so  as  to  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
municipal  court.  But  was  it  taken  jure 
belli,  so  as  to  become  the  property  of  the 
captor  P  That  must  depena  upon  this 
question  :  Was  it  at  the  time  when  it  was 
taken  the  property  of  the  enemy,  or  of  a 
person  who  is  pro  hoc  vice  to  be  considered 
as  suohP  That  I  submit  is  the  question 
which  is  to  be  adjudicated  uj>on  the  prin- 
ciples which  ^vem  the  decisions  of  the 
prize  court.  J^gw,  it  is  admitted  on  all 
nands  that  the  property  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  suit  was  the  property  either 
of  the  Peishrca  or  of  Narroba.  And  as  we 
admit  that,  if  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Peiehwa  it  was  lawful  booty,  so  I  should 
have  thought  that  it  mi^ht  have  been  very 
reasonably  acceded  by  the  other  side  that 
if  it  was  the  property  of  Narroba,  it  was 
not  lawful  booty.  But  not  so.  Thev  have 
not  only  contended  that  it  was  lawful 
booty  if  it  was  the  property  of  the  Peishwa, 
but  they  have  gone  beyond  that,  and 
they  have  contended  that  it  was  imma- 
terial to  which  of  the  two  it  belonged,  and 
that  it  was  equally  seizable  as  booty 
whether  it  was  the  property  of  the  Peishwa 
or  the  property  of  Narroba,  Therefore,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
consider  briefly  that  part  of  the  case. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  the  mere  dates 
are  sufiScient  to  show  that  at  the  time  the 
seizure  was  made  the  iohabitants  of  Poonah 
generally  were  under  the  British  protec- 
tion, and  within  the  benefit  of  the  capitu- 
lation. Your  Lordships  are  aware  that 
Poonah  was  captured  in  November,  that 
the  Peishwa  quitted  Poonah  on  the  26th 
February,  that  the  Deccan  Army  came  in 


March,  and  on  the  3rd  June  the  Peishwa 
surrendered  to  Sir  John  Malcolm;  and 
from  that  time,  generally  speaking,  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  peace.  It  is  stated 
that  at  the  time  of  this  particular  seizure 
Poonah  was  in  an  unsettled  state ;  and  one 
of  the  witnesses  explains  what  he  means  by 
an  unsettled  state.  He  says  that  the  army 
of  the  Peiehwa  was  broken  up,  and  that 
the  people  were  particularly  prone  to 
treason  and  treachery.  But  it  actually  ap- 
pears that  the  peace  of  Poonah  was  main- 
tained b^  the  same  means  in  1819  that 
it  was  in  1818  when  the  seizure  was 
made,  and  there  was  actually  a  larger 
force  in  1819  than  there  was  in  1818.  Now, 
this  being  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  inhabitants  generally  by  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  were  clearly  to  be  con- 
siderea  as  British  subjects,  and  entitled  to 
protection  as  such.  All  that  we  have  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  war  after  June  is 
this  :  that  certain  forts  were  held,  but  not 
by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Peishwa. 

[The  breach  of  the  Capitulation  was  by 
Colonel  Prother,  for  the  private  property 
of  Narroba  was  protected.  There  was  no 
proof,  but  only  a  vague  suspicion,  that 
the  treasure  was  the  Peishwa^ s.J 

Counsel  and  parties  were  ordered  to 
withdraw. 

On  the  re-admission  of  counsel  and 
parties — 

Lord  Tentebden,  C.J. :  We  have  con- 
sidered of  this  case,  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  think  they  cannot  advise 
his  Majesty  that  the  memorialist  has  made 
out  his  claim  for  relief. 

Dr.  Adamfhs :  1  do  not  mean  to  question 
the  decision  which  your  Lordships  have 
arrived  at;  but  I  hope  your  Lordships 
will  think  something  might  be  done  for 
the  memorialists  with  regard  to  costs.  It 
is  a  very  large  sum,  and  there  are,  many  of 
them,  technical  questions. 

Lord  Tentbeden,  C.J.  :  We  have  no 
authority,  as  we  consider,  to  give  them-^ 
I  am  afraid  not. 


MA.TBBIALS  MADE  USB  OF.— The  report  of  the 
judgments  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  is 
taken  from  the  prloted  proceedings  sent  by  the 
Bombay  Government  to  the  solicitor  of  the 
East  India  Company.  8ir  £.  West's  judgment 
is  reported  in  Morley's  Digest,  2,  266.  The 
report  of  the  ai^piments  of  Wi^htman,  Sugden, 
Williams,  Scarlett,  and  Adams  is  from  the  MS. 
report  in  the  papers  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  888.  Of  Knapp's  report  of  the  case 
(1,  316)  use  has  been  made.  The  opinions  of 
Bosanquet,  Scarlett,  Sugden,  and  Home  are 
copied  from  the  Opinion  Books  in  the  India 
Office  and  the  Papers  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Register  of  the  Privy  Council 
has  also  been  consulted. 
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The  king  against  RICHARD  CARLILK 


Trial  of  Richard  Carlile  for  publishing  a  Seditious  Libel,  at 
THE  Old  Bailey,  before  the  Recorder  of  London  and  a  Common 
Jury,  on  January  10,  1831.    (Reported  in  4  C.  &  P.  415.) 

Application  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  on  January  29, 1831.    (Reported  in  4  C.  &  P.  422.) 

Motion  for  Arrest  of  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
ON  May  4  and  7, 1831.     (Reported  in  2  B.  &  Ad.  362  and  9  L  J.  250.) 

Motion  on  November  25, 1831,  to  quash  a  Judgment  pronounced  in 
A  PREVIOUS  Term.     (Reported  in  2  B.  &  Ad.  971.) 

Richard  Carlile  published,  on  the  6th  of  December  1830,  an  address  to  **  the  Insurgent  Agricultural 
Labourers,*'  in  which  was  the  following  passage  : — "  As  yet  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  public 
that  you  are  incendiaries  or  even  political  rebels.  Much  as  every  tboui^htful  man  must  lament  the 
waste  of  property,  much  as  the  country  must  suffer  by  the  burnings  of  farm  produce  now  going  on, 
were  you  proved  to  be  the  incendiaries,  we  should  defend  you  by  saying  that  you  have  more  just 
and  moral  cause  for  it  than  any  king  or  faction  that  ever  made- war  had  for  making  war.  In  war 
all  destructions  of  property  are  counted  lawful  upon  the  ground  of  that  which  is  cfdled  the  law  of 
nations.  Yours  is  a  state  of  warfare,  and  your  ground  of  quarrel  is  the  want  of  the  necessary  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance.  You  see  hoards  of  food,  and  you  are  starving.  Tou  see  a 
Government  rioting  in  every  sort  of  luxury  and  wasteful  expenditure,  and  you,  ever  ready  to 
labour,  cannot  find  one  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Neither  your  silence  nor  your  patience  has 
obtained  for  you  the  least  respectful  attention  from  that  Government.  The  more  tame  you  have 
grown  the  more  you  have  been  oppressed  and  despised,  the  more  you  have  been  trampled  on ;  and 
It  is  only  now  that  you  begin  to  display  your  physical,  as  well  as  your  moral,  strength  that  your 
cruel  tyrants  treat  with  you  and  offer  terms  of  pacification.  Your  demands  have  been  so  far 
moderate  and  just,  and  any  attempt  to  stifle  them  by  the  threatened  severity  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  be  so  wicked  as  to  justify  your  resistance,  even  to  death  and  to  life  for  life." 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  many  fires,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  agricultural  labourers, 
took  place  in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire. 

Indictment  for  Seditious  libel.    Verdict,  Guilty. 

1.  Evidence. 

Ruled  by  the  Recorder 

That  the  Defendant  was  not  at  libertv  to  read  extracts  from  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of 
negativing  the  allegations  in  the  mdictment  as  to  the  rumours  of  insurrection,  or  an 
alleged  report  of  a  speech  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  to  show  that  while  in  office  he  had 
not  been  able  to  trace  the  fires  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 

When  the  Verdict  was  given  by  the  jur}*,  only  one  of  the  Commissioners  named  in  the  Com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  in  Court.  This  fact  was  not  entered  on  the  record. 
The  Verdict  was  not  entered  of  record  at  the  time  that  it  was  given,  but  a  minute  of  its 
effect  yras  then  made. 

8.  Writ  ofHabeoA  Corpus, — Error, — Presence  of  only  one  Commissioner  when  Verdict  returned. — 
Time  qjf  Entering  Verdict.— Plea  In  Nullo  est  Erratum, 

Held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
That  the  presence  of  only  one  Commissioner  when  the  Verdict  was  given  was  not  a  ground 

for  granting  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  for  the  discharge  of  the  De^ndant. 
That  as  it  appeared  by  the  record  that  the  't^erdict  was  ^iven  at  a  Commission  holden 
before  several  of  the  Commissioners  and  Justices  named  in  the  Commission,  the  Plaintiff 
in  error  could  not  be  allowed  to  aver  in  contradiction  to  the  record,  that  only  one  of  the 
Justices  was  present  when  the  jory  gave  their  verdict. 
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That  the  plea,  in  nullo  est  erratum^  is  no  admission  of  the  fact  assigned  for  error,  unless  it 
could  be  properly  assigned,  and  is  well  assigned,  in  point  of  form. 

That  the  circumstance  that  the  Verdict  was  not  entered  as  of  record  at  the  time  that  it  was 
given  was  not  error. 

8.  VacaHng  Judgment, 

Subsequently  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  ordered  the  record,  which 
had  been  returned  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  be  amended  ;  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
former,  by  a  rule  of  the  latter,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney-General,  amended 
the  record  by  inserting  a  statement  that  the  Verdict  was  given  as  above  stated. 

Upon  motion  to  enter  the  case  in  the  Crown  paper  for  argument, 

Held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
That  the  Court  could  not  rehear  the  case  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  in  which  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  though  the  Attorney^ General  consented,  and  that  the  judgment 
could  be  vacated  only  by  Writ  of  Error  to  the  House  of  Lords. 


The  King  againbt  Richard  CARLrLB.(a) 

At  tho  Old  Bailey. 

Monday,  January  10, 1831. 

Before  the  Recorder(6)  and  a  Common 

Jury. 

Counsel    for    the    Crown :     Adoljphua,  (c) 
Wig7itmcmf(d)  and  B/usseU  Oumey.{e) 

The  Jury  were  called. 

Befendam:  With  respect  to  the  jury 
they  are  utter  strangers  to  me;  but  I 
should  like  to  have  the  admission  of  the 
jury I  think  that  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Court — that  they  are  not  trades- 
men connected  with  the  Crown. 

The  Bbcokdee  :  If  the  names  are  called 
over  one  by  one,  if  yon  have  any  reason  to 
object  to  any  person  who  is  called,  you 
will  at  the  time  he  is  called,  and  before  he 
is  sworn,  state  your  objection,  and  the 
Court  will  determine  upon  it.  That  is  the 
uniform  course  of  proceeding,  and  we  can 
make  no  exception  with  regard  to  you  or 
any  other  person  whatever. 

hefmda/nt :  The  jury  are  entire  strangers 

to  me. 

The  Eecokdee:  So  they  are  to  every 
person  almost  that  is  here. 

Defendant:  Your  Lordship  will  ob- 
serve  

The  Recobder:  I  will  hear  no  more 
upon  that  objection.    I  have  told  you  that 


(a)  For  an  account  of  Carlile  see  "The 
Prompter,"  p.  200 ;  Holyoake*8  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Bichard  Carlile. 

(6)  Newman  Enowlys. 

(c)  Author  of  «  History  of  England  from  the 
Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Conclusion  of 
Peace  in  the  Year  1783,"  and  other  works. 

{d)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  tho  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

(c)  Afterwards  Recorder  of  London. 


if,  when  any  person  is  called,  you  think 
you  have  any  cause  of  objection  to  make, 
you  will  state  it  to  the  Court. 

Defendant :  Then  I  have  none.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen. 

The  following  jurymen  were  sworn  :— 

William  Edden. 
Robert  Woodward. 
Frederick  Mitchell, 
liancelot  Middleton. 
Joseph  Morris. 
William  Robinson. 
Charles  Vyse. 
Frederick  Bollen. 
Joseph  Clow. 
Robert  Maynard. 
George  Robins  Harvey. 
Joseph  Parch. 

Clerh  of  Arraigns  .•  The  Drfeyulant  says 
that  before  I  charge  the  jury  with  the  in- 
dictment he  wishes  to  make  an  objection. 

Defendant :  My  Lord,  I  have  three  legal 
objections  to  the  indictment,  and  the  con- 
sideration suggested. 

The  Recobder:  The  jury  are  not  yet 
charged  with  the  indictment.  If  you  have 
any  objections  upon  the  face  of  the  indict- 
ment, they  are  open  to  yon  in  aiTest  of 
judgment. 

Defendant ;  Two  of  them  are  on  the  face 
of  the  indictment;  the  first  is  on  tho 
general  character  of  the  indictment,  that 
IS,  on  the  illegality  of  tho  proceeding. 

The  Recobdee  :  How  do  you  mean  of 
"  illegality  P  " 

Defendant:  There  is  an  absence  of  all 
law  connected  with  tho  proceeding. 

The  Recobdeb:  That  is  in  arrest  of 
judgment.  About  that  the  Court  will 
judge. 

Defendant:  I  have  two  spjecial  objec- 
tions to  make  to  the  framing  of  tho 
indictment. 
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The  Becobdeb  :  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that 
the  indictment  does  not  charge  any  crime 
known  to  the  law  P 

BefendourU :  That  is  one  objection. 

The  Becobdeb:  What  is  the  other? 
That  is  an  objection  in  arrest  of  judgment ; 
and,  supposing  the  yerdict  should  be 
a^inst  yon,  which  I  am  not  to  presume 
either  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  open  to 
you  then  to  say  that  there  is  no  crime 
upon  the  face  of  the  record,  and  the  Court 
will  judge  whether  the  allegation  in  the 
record  comprises  a  crime  knoYm  to  the  law 
or  not. 

Befendwni :  I  desire  to  be  set  right  only 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  making  these 
objections. 

The  Becobdeb  :  The  proper  time  is  after 
the  verdict. 

Befendant  .*  I  think  there  is  one  objec- 
tion necessary  to  be  considered  before  the 
jury  take  charge  of  the  indictment.  In 
the  first  place  ]  am  charged  with  publish- 
ing a  libel ;  but  there  is  no  specification  on 
the  indictment  what  the  act  of  publishing 
consisted  of. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Nor  is  it  necessary.  It 
is  quite  sufficient,  if  a  person  is  charged 
with  the  ofi*ence  of  publishing  a  libel,  to 
state  that  he  published  it,  without  stating 
anything  more  than  the  jurisdiction  within 
which  he  published  it. 

Befendant :  There  are  four  distinct  modes 
of  publishing,  and  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  where  an  individual  stands 
indicted  he  should  be  so  indicted  as  to  be 

Sut  in  a  condition  of  preparing  for  his 
efence. 

llie  Becobdeb:  A  defendant  who  is 
charged  with  publishing  a  libel  knows 
whether  it  is  true  or  not ;  and  if  it  be  not 
true  that  he  has  published  it,  he  has  his 
witnesses  to  contradict  those  who  say  that 
he  has  published  it. 

Befendant :  Not  unless  the  mode  of  pub- 
lishing is  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  The 
law  of  this  country,  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  supposes  every  individual  innocent, 
till  the  jury  declare  the  contrary.  Then, 
unless  an  individual  is  so  charged  that  he 
can  prepare  for  his  defence  it  is  impossible 
that  he  can  be  prepared  with  his  defence. 
Now,  I  allege  that  the  indictment  does 
not  so  charge  me  as  to  put  me  in  a  con- 
dition of  preparing  for  my  defence. 

The  Becobdeb:  In  whatever  way  you 
published  it,  if  the  fact  sworn  to  amounts 
to  a  publication,  then  it  is  for  the  jurv  to 
consider  whether  that  is  proved  to  their 
satisfaction  or  not. 

Befendant :  May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest 
that  with  reference  to  the  other  indict- 
ments  P 


The  Becobdeb  :  I  tell  you  that  it  is  quite 
sufficient  in  point  of  law  to  charge  a  man 
with  publishing  a  libel,  so  as  to  put  the 
facts  in  issue  before  the  jury.  Whether  he 
is  charged  in  one  way  or  another  does  not 
signify.  The  only  question  is  Has  he 
done  that  which  amounts,  in  point  of  law 
and  in  point  of  fact,  to  a  publication  P  And 
that  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 

Befendant:  Supposing  I  were  charged 
with  having  spoken  this  libel  P 

The  Becobdeb:  Then  this  indictment 
would  be  worth  nothing,  because  a  libel 
must  be  printed. 

B^endant :  A  libel  may  be  either  read, 
written,  or  printed,  I  understand. 

The  Becobdeb  :  I  cannot  discuss  points 
of  law  here  with  you.  It  is  chargea  here 
that  yon  have  published  a  libel.  If  that  is 
fully  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  put  you  upon 
your  defence. 

Befendant :  Then  there  is  another  point. 
The  first  count  of  the  indictment  has  three 
extracts  on  its  face,  and  these  extracts, 
supposing  them  to  be  spoken,  written, 
printed,  or  in  any  other  way  published,  are 
in  themselves  the  two  distinct  counts,  and 
they  place  the  jury  in  the  predicament  of 
having  to  judge  of  two  points  at  once. 
Now,  supposing  the  jury  were  favourable 
on  one  of  the  points  and  unfavourable  on 
the  other,  they  could  not  by  any  possibility 
return  a  verdict,  because  the  count  em- 
braces two  distinct  subjects.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  first  and  fourth  counts.  Those 
subjects  are  separated  in  other  counts. (a) 

The  Becobdeb  :  You  are  mistaken.  The 
seoond  count  charges  one  individual  part 
of  that  publication  to  be  a  libel,  and  in 
proof  of  that  second  count  there  is  one 
single  portion  of  a  publication  charged  to 
be  Hbellous. 

Befendant:  Very  true,  but  that  is  the 
point  at  which  I  shall  aim  to  get  rid  of  the 
first  and  fourth  counts,  on  the  ground  of 
their  including  two  subjects  for  considera- 
tion. They  cannot  be  properly  considered 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Becobdeb:  If  that  is  your  opinion, 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  perfectly  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  contrary 
to  what  has  been  over  and  over  ten 
thousand  times  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  admitted  to  be  right. 

The  indictment  was  opened  by  Bussell 
Gumey.{h) 

London  to  Wit  The  jurors  for  our  Sovereign 
Lord  the  King  upon  their  oath  present  that  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  the  publishing  of  the 


(a)  See  Beg.  v.  O'Conndl,  11  CL  &  F.  165  ; 
Reg,  V.  Castro,  6  App.  Cas.  244 ;  Archbold, 
CrimiDal  Pleading,  80th  ed.,  72. 

(6)  Afterwards  Becorder  of  London. 
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libellous  matter  in  this  count  hereafter  men- 
tioned it  was  publicly  rumoured  reported  and 
believed  among  the  liege  subjects  ofourljordthe 
the  now  Kin^  that  divers  of  the  liege  subjects  of 
our  said  Lord  the  King  who  were  usually  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labours  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  called  England  had  been  and  were  in 
divers  parts  of  England  aforesaid  guilty  of  in- 
surrection against  ue  laws  of  this  realm  and  had 
been  and  were  and  continued  to  be  guilty  of  riots 
routs  and  unlawful  assemblies  and  of  acts  of 
great  violence  tumult  and  disorder  and  of  the 
crimes  of  arson  and  the  wilful  destruction  of  the 
personal  property  of  divers  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects to  wit  at  London  in  the  parish  of  Saint 
Dunstan's  in  the  West  in  the  Ward  of  Farring- 
don  Without  in  London  aforesaid.  And  the  jurors 
aforesaid  upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further 
present  that  Richard  Carlile  late  of  London 
labourer  being  a  wicked  malicious  and  evil  dis- 
posed person  and  contriving  and  intending  the 
peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  Kmg  to  disquiet  and 
disturb  and  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord 
the  King  to  incite  and  provoke  to  hatred  and 
dislike  of  the  Government  and  Constitution  of 
this  Bealm  as  by  law  established  and  also  to 
incite  and  provoke  the  said  subjects  to  acts  of 
insurrection  riot  tumult  and  violence  and  to 
incite  provoke  and  encourage  the  said  agri- 
cultural labourers  who  were  so  reported  and 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  insurrection  as  aforesaid 
and  to  commit  and  continue  to  commit  such 
offences  as  aforesaid  and  to  incite  provoke  and 
encourage  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
usually  employed  in  agricultural  labours  in 
England  to  commit  and  be  guilty  of  similar 
offences  and  insurrection  against  the  laws  and 
Government  of  the  Realm  heretofore  to  wit  on  the 
sixth  day  of  December  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovereign  liord  the  now  King  in 
London  aforesaid  that  is  to  say  at  the  parish  of 
Saint  Dunstan  in  the  West  in  the  Ward  of  Far- 
ringdon  Without  in  London  aforesaid  unlawfully 
wickedly  maliciously  and  seditiously  did  publish 
and  cause  and  procure  to  be  published  a  certain 
false  wicked  malicious  scandalous  and  seditious 
libel  of  and  concerning  the  said  Government  and 
Constitution  as  by  law  established  and  of  and  con- 
cerning the  siud  agricultural  labourers  contain- 
ing in  one  part  of  the  said  libel  the  Jalse  wicked 
malicious  scandalous  seditious  and  libellous 
matter  following  of  and  concerning  the  said 
Government  and  Constitution  of  this  Realm  that 
is  to  say  **  A  constitutional  monarchy  is  a  most 
ridiculous  state  of  government  more  than 
mimicking  absolute  monarchy  and  perpetuating 
all  ancient  follies  and  abuses.  Every  thin<^  con- 
spires against  a  king  to  tell  him  that  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  man  and  all  that  sort  of  flattery 
IS  calculated  to  amuse  him  and  to  make  him  less 
than  man.  We  want  no  mummeries  and  non- 
sense wherewith  to  please  savages  and  fools  in 
the  present  day."  And  in  another  part  of  the 
said  libel  the  false  wicked  malicious  scandalous 
seditions  and  libellous  matter  following  of  and 
concerning  the  said  Government  and  Constitution 
of  this  Bealm  and  of  and  concerning  the  said 
agricultural  labourers  who  were  so  reported  and 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  such  offences  as  afore  ^ 


said  that  is  to  say  "  To  the  Insurgent  Agncultural 
Labourers  (thereby  meaning  the  said  labourers 
who  were  so  reported  and  believed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  insurrection  and  of  such  offences  as 
aforesaid)  you  (meaning  the  said  last-mentioned 
labourers)  are  much  to  be  admired  for  everything 
you  are  known  to  have  done  during  the  last 
month  for  as  yet  there  is  no  evidence  before  the 
public  that  you  are  incendaries  or  even  political 
rebels.  Much  as  every  thoughtful  man  must 
lament  the  waste  of  property  much  as  the 
country  must  suffer  by  the  burnings  of  farm  pro- 
duce now  going  on  were  you  (meaning  the  said 
last-mentioned  labourers)  proved  to  be  the  in- 
cendaries we  should  defend  you  by  saying  that 
you  (meaning  the  said  htst-mentioned  labourers) 
have  more  just  and  moral  cause  for  it  than  any 
king  or  faction  that  ever  made  war  had  for 
making  war.  In  war  all  destructions  of  pro- 
perty are  counted  lawful  upon  the  ground  of  that 
which  called  the  law  of  nations.  Yours  is  a 
state  of  warfare  and  your  ground  of  quarrel  is 
the  want  of  the  necessary  of  life  in  the  midst  of 
an  abundance.  You  see  hoards  of  food  and  you 
are  starving.  You  see  a  Government  riotiug  in 
every  sort  of  luxury  and  wasteful  expenditure 
and  you  ever  read}-  to  labour  cannot  find 
one  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Neither  your  silence 
nor  your  patience  has  obtained  for  you  the  least 
respectful  attention  from  that  Government.  The 
more  tame  you  (meaning  the  said  last-mentioned 
labourers)  have  grown  the  more  you  have  been 
oppressed  and  despised,  the  more  you  have  been 
trampled  on  and  it  is  only  now  that  you  (mean- 
ing the  said  last-mentioned  labourers)  begin  to 
display  your  physical  as  well  as  your  moral 
strength  that  your  cruel  tyrants  treat  with  you 
and  offer  terms  of  pacification.  Your  demands 
have  been  so  far  moderate  and  just  and  any 
attempt  to  stifle  them  by  the  threatened  severity 
of  the  new  Administration  will  be  so  wicked  as 
to  justify  your  resistance  even  to  death  and  to 
life  for  life."  And  in  another  part  of  the  said 
libel  the  false  wicked  malicious  scandalous 
seditious  and  libellous  matter  following  of  and 
concerning  the  said  Government  and  Constitution 
and  of  and  concerning  the  said  last-mentioned 
labourers  that  is  to  say  "  Mr.  Carlile  justified  the 
conduct  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the  dis- 
turbed counties  (meaning  the  said  parts  of 
England  in  which  divers  of  the  said  labourers 
were  reported  and  believed  to  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection as  aforesaid)  and  alluding  to  Earl  Grey's 
threatened  severity  (a)  be  trusted  that  if  an 
effort  were  made  to  put  down  the  just  discontent 
of  those  starving  labourers  by  any  other  means 
than  that  of  redressing  their  grievances  they 
might  be  able  to  rise  in  their  congregated 
strength  and  put  down  the  Earl."  In  con- 
tempt of  our  said  Lord  the  King  and  in  open 
violation  of  the  laws  of  this  realm.  To  the  evil 
example  of  all  other  persons  and  against  the 
peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King  his  Crown  and 
dignity. 

(^Second  count,) — And  the  jurors  aforesaid, 
upon  their  oath,  do  further  present  that  iJie  said 

« 

(a)  London    and  Middlesex,  Easter   Term. 
I  WUl.  4.  No.  I. 
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Richard  Carlile,  being  sucli  wicked  and  eyil- 
disposed  person  as  aforesaid,  and  contriving  and 
intending  the  peace  of  our  said  Lord  the  King 
to  disquiet  and  disturb,  and  the  liege  subjects 
of  our  said  Lord  the  Eong  to  incite  and  moTe, 
to  hatred  and  dislike  to  the  Gk>Yemment  and 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  employed  and  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and  labour  in 
England  aforesaid,  to  acts  of  riot  and  tumult  and 
violence,  and  to  commit  and  perpetrate  and  join 
and  assemble,  together  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting  and  perpetrating  acts  of  riot,  tumult, 
and  violence,  and  also  to  commit  the  crime  of 
arson,  and  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  lords 
of  this  realm,  even  to  death,  on  the  said  sixth 
day  of  December  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  Lon- 
don aforesaid,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  parish  and 
ward  aforesaid  unlawfully,  wickedly,  maliciously, 
and  seditiously  did  pubUsh  and  cause  and  pro- 
cure to  be  published  a  certain  false,  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel  of  and  concern- 
ing the  said  Government  and  constitution  of 
thui  realm,  as  by  law  established,  and  of  and  con- 
cerning the  said  last-mentioned  labourers,  that 
is  to  say,  **  You  are  much  to  be  admired  for 
everything  (the  first  extract  set  out  in  the  first 
count  to)  life  for  life."    In  contempt,  &c. 

[The  third  count  charged  the  defendant 
with  intending  and  contriving  as  in  the 
second  connt  mentioned,  and  with  pub- 
lishing a  libel  containing  the  libel  set  out 
in  the  second  count. 

The  fourth  count  charged  the  defendant 
with  intending  and  contriving  as  men- 
tioned in  the  second  count,  and  set  out  the 
^rst  of  the  two  extracts  in  the  first  count, 
and  the  last  sentence  of  the  second  ex- 
tract.] 


Opbnino  Speech. 

Adolphvs:  May  it  pleajse  your  Lord- 
ship, gentlemen  of  the  jury,  living  in 
this  great  metropolis  I  cannot  be  unad- 
vised, and  probably  you  are  not,  that 
great  pains  have  oeen  taken  to  excite 
expectation  with  respect  to  this  trial.  If 
such  expectation  tends  at  all  to  suppose 
that  a  long  and  strenuous  speech  will  be 
made  by  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  it  will  be  entirely  dis- 
appointed. The  matter  I  have  to  state  to 
you  against  the  Defendantf  the  libel,  is  of 
such  a  plain  and  obvious  nature  that  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  the  wit  of  man  to  give 
it  a  favourable  colour,  or  to  put  upon  it 
anything  like  a  pretended  appearance  of 
innocence.  Gentlemen,  I  know  that  much 
may  be  said  about  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
But  in  speaking  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  all  sensible  and  all  wise  men 
agree  that,  although  it  is  a  most  blessed 
guardian  of  our  liberty,  our  safety,  and 
our  laws,  if  temperately  and  moderately 
used,  yet  in  corrupt  hands  it  becomes  the 


invader  of  everything  like  decency.  Every 
species  of  property,  even  life  itself,  may 
be  aimed  at  through  an  abuse  of  the  pre- 
tended liberty  of  the  press.  Whether 
Richard  CarlUe,  the  publisher  of  the 
libels  in  question,  has  had  those  views  or 
not,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  persuade  or 
convince  you.  I  will  read  to  you  the 
libels  he  has  published,  stating  briefly 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
published ;  and  it  will  be  for  yon,  as 
British  subjects,  and  as  GhriBtian  men, 
to  say  whether  society  can  be  safe  if  such 
publications  can  be  thrown  about  among 
the  vulgar. 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  rude  and 
common-place  for  me  to  say  that  in  this 
country  we  have  happily  lived  under  a 
constitutional  monarchy  almost  beyond 
the  time  of  the  records  of  modem  history. 
We  know  of  no  time  when  there  was  not 
a  monarchy  in  this  country,  and  the  best 
authorities  maintain  that  a  constitutional 
monarchy  was  the  original  foundation  ol 
government  in  this  country.  We  have 
been  used  to  revere  it.  We  have  known 
the  blessings  of  it,  and  while  we  have  a 
King  who  knows  his  duty  towards  his 
people,  I  trust  he  will  always  have  a 
people  that  will  know  their  duty  towards 
him,  and  not  be  turned  aside  by  any 
such  publications  as  that  I  am  about  to 
read.  Without  any  reason  whatever  of 
complaint  against  the  King  and  his  Gk)v- 
emment,  this  winter  undertakes  to  say 
this : — 

"  A  constitutional  monarchy  is  a  most  ridicu- 
lous state  of  government,  more  than  mimicking 
absolute  monarchy  and  perpetuating  all  ancient 
follies  and  abuses.  Everything  conspires  against 
a  king  to  tell  him  that  he  is  something  more 
than  man,  and  all  that  sort  of  flattery  is  calcu- 
lated to  unman  him  and  to  make  him  less  than 
man.  We  want  no  mummeries  and  nonsense 
wherewith  to  please  savages  and  fools  in  the 
present  day." 

In  other  words,  all  that  have  gone 
before  us  that  have  loved  their  Constitu- 
tion and  have  revered  their  kings  have 
been  no  better  than  savages  and  fools, 
and  Bichard  Carlile  is  the  person  to  break 
the  spell  and  to  make  the  savages  civi- 
lised and  the  fools  wise.  Surely  by  such 
a  strain  of  abuse  as  this,  neither  civility 
nor  any  other  good  cause  can  be  pro- 
moted ;  but  it  has  a  tendency  directly  to 
introduce  savage  passions,  and  to  bring 
mankind  into  the  most  depraved  state. 

But,  gentlemen,  this  general  abuse 
might  have  seemed  unworthy  of  notice. 
Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  fashion 
in  minds  illconstituted  of  endeavouring, 
by  insulting  that  which  is  above  them, 
and  by  all  the  means  that  ribaldry  can 
furnish,  to  diminish  the  reverence  due  to 
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those  nho  occupy  great  stationB  in  the 
world.  It  passes  oyer  in  general;  it 
makes  very  little  impression,  unless  there 
be  something  more  cogent  than  mere 
abnse ;  and,  therefore,  perhaps  this  alone 
would  not  constitute  a  sorb  of  libel  that 
would  demand  severe  punishment.  But 
I  am  coming  now  to  another  passage  in 
the  same  publication,  most  properly  in- 
cluded in  the  same  count,  which  has 
reference  to  a  state  of  the  country  which 
would  make  every  honest  man's  heart 
bleed,  and  which  would  make  every 
virtuous  man  abstain  from  publishing 
anything  that  could  give  force  to  the 
mischiefs  which  prevailed. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  unknown  to  you 
that  in  the  late  months  sedition,  or  re- 
bellion, or  malignity,  or  whatever  I  am 
to  call  it,  has  assumed  a  new  and  a  most 
dangerous  aspect  in  the  country ;  so  much 
80  tnat  this  country  which  was  celebrated 
for  the  justice  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  for  the  manner  in  which  property 
was  revered,  has  become  a  prey  to 
a  set  of  misguided  and  wicked  in- 
dividuals, who  do  not  content  them- 
selves with  demanding  that  which  they 
might  conceive  to  be  their  rights,  but 
have  endeavoured  to  terrify  others  and  to 
reduce  them  by  distress  to  some  terms 
or  other  by  the  destruction  of  property 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  the  most 
dangerous  and  alarming  manner,  (a)  I 
should  have  imagined  that  any  man  who 
would  put  his  pen  to  paper,  any  man  who 
could  urge  a  sentiment  through  the  press, 
would  have  found  it  necessary  to  tell  those 
mis^ided  people :  "  Yon  are  running  into 
the  ]aws  of  destruction ;  your  own  safety 
should  tell  you  that  these  proceedings  are 
not  to  be  persevered  in,  for  there  is  a  crim- 
inality in  them  which  must  be  visited  most 
severely."  We  know  it  is  so  ;  and  there  is 
not  one  of  those  unfortunate  people  who 
during  the  late  times  have  been  suffering 
the  rigid  sentence  of  the  law  for  crimes 
that  really  demanded  it,  that  has  not 
reason  with  his  dying  breath  to  curse 
some  or  other  of  those  seditious  inflamers 
who  had  put  those  bad  thoughts  into  his 
head,  the  acting  upon  which  brought  him 
to  an  untimely  end.  But  how  does  Carlile 
treat  the  subject  P  He  addresses  pst.t  of  his 

fublication  called  the  Frompter  **To  the 
nsurgent  Agricultural  Labourers,"  and 
he  tells  them  this.  "  You  are  much  to  be 
admired,"  who  have  been  making  riots  at 
the  masters'  farms,  taking  the  money 
from  their  pockets  by  force,  and  burn- 
ing  

Defendomt :  That  is  not  in  the  paper  you 
are  reading. 

(a)  Roebuck's  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry, 
li  395 ;  and  Appendix  G. 


Adolphue :  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let 
me  read  this?  xou  have  promised  us 
three  or  four  hours  of  it,  and  you  will 
have  your  time.  This  is  addrcBsed  *'To 
the  Insurgent  Agricultural  Labourers," 
the  words  "  Agricultural  Labourers " 
comprising  the  criminals  who  have  been 
guilty  of  all  these  excesses ;  and  he  says 
this : — 

**  Yon  are  much  to  be  admired  for  everything 
you  are  known  to  have  done  during  the  last 
month,  for  as  yet  there  is  no  eTideuce  before  the 
public  that  you  are  incendiaries,  or  even  political 
rebels.  Much  as  every  thoughtful  man  must 
lament  the  waste  of  property,  much  as  the 
country  must  suffer  by  the  burnings  of  farm 
produce  now  going  on,  were  you  proved  to  be 
the  incendiaries,  we  should  defend  you  by  say- 
ing that  you  have  more  just  and  moral  cause  for 
it  than  any  king  or  fac^on  that  ever  made  war 
had  for  making  war.  In  war  all  destructions 
of  property  are  counted  lawfol  upon  the  ground 
of  that  which  is  called  the  law  of  nations.  Yours 
is  a  state  of  warfare,  and  your  ground  of  ouarrcl 
is  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  m  the 
midst  of  an  abimdance.  You  see  hoards  of  food, 
and  you  are  starving.  You  see  a  Government 
rioting  in  every  sort  of  luxury  aud  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, and  you,  ever  ready  to  labour,  can- 
not find  one  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Neither 
your  silence,  nor  your  patience,  has  obtained  for 
you  the  least  respectful  attention  from  that 
Government.  The  more  tame  you  have  grown, 
the  more  you  have  been  oppressed  and  despised, 
the  more  you  have  been  trampled  on ;  and  it  is 
only  now  that  jrou  begin  to  display  your  phy- 
sical, as  well  as  your  moral,  strength  that  your 
cruel  tyrants  treat  with  you,  and  offer  terms  of 
pacification.  Your  demands  have  been  so  far 
moderate  and  just,  and  any  attempt  to  stifle  them 
by  the  threatened  severity  of  the  new  Admini- 
stration will  be  so  wicked  as  to  justify-  your 
resistance,  even  to  death  and  to  life  for  life." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  pause  here  a  moment 
as  the  indictment  pauses,  and  I  put  it  to 
your  feeling,  to  your  sense,  to  all  the 
judgment  t&t  can  govern  and  guide  the 
minds  of  men,  was  there  ever  a  more 
wicked  and  more  seditious  libel  than  this 
is  P  Secret  conspiracy,  private  burning, 
open  riot,  are  all  put  upon  a  footing  with 
regular  and  ordinary  government.  Thoy 
are  made  consistent  with  the  same  feelings 
that  direct  men  to  act  under  what  we  call 
the  law  of  nations,  and  the  rioters  aro  told 
that  if  the  Government  presumes  to  resist 
them,  they  are  justifiea,  in  what?  Not 
even  in  an  ordinary  rebellion,  not  in  tho 
resistance  which  good  subjects  may  oppose 
to  unjust  measures ;  but  they  are  justified 
in  resistance  to  extermination,  in  a  resist- 
ance even  to  death,  and  of  life  for  life. 
Language  of  savage  atrocity  such  as  never 
was  uttered  in  any  country !  I  should 
disgrace  myself  if  I  should  suppose  that  a 
jury  of  British  men  would  not  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  most  dangerous  libel 
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that  a  man  could  possibly  pnt  out,  especi- 
ally in  times  like  the  present. 

Then,  gentlemen,  we  have  as  a 
sequel  to  all  this  that  which  might  have 
been  passed  over,  were  it  not  for  its 
wickeaness,  as  an  innocent  piece  of  vanity. 
It  seems  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  a 
place  called  the  Rotunda,  (a)  and  it  seems 
that  Richard  Ga/rlUe  made  a  speech  there, 
and  he  g^ves  us  this  intimation  of  it : — 

''Mr.  Carlile  ja9tified  the  conduct  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  the  disturbed  counties, 
and  alluding  to  Earl  Grey's  threatened  severity, 
he  trusted  that  if  an  effort  were  made  to  put 
down  the  just  discontent  of  those  starvmg 
labourers  by  any  other  means  than  that  of 
redressing  their  grievances  they  might  be  able 
to  rise  in  their  congregated  strength,  and  put 
down  the  Earl." 

Now,  gentlemen,  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  threatened,  is  to  be  oppressed, 
and  to  be  OTerturnod  by  numbers  whom 
this  man  endeavours  to  inflame  into  a  sense 
of  wrongs  which  they  do  not  really  suffer, 
and  into  a  feeling  of  injuries  which  time 
and  patience  alone  can  redress,  by  exhort- 
ing them  to  cherish,  not  the  just  feeling 
of  forbearance  which  ought  to  govern  in 
all  seasons  of  public  calamities,  but  he 
excites  them  to  those  violent  measures  of 
resistance  which  ever  must  be  synonymous 
with  rebellion,  and  can  mean  nothing  else 
but  the  excitement  of  the  people  to  adopt 
that  most  dajigerous  course.  Gentlemen, 
I  have  done.  I  will  not  aflPront  you  by 
making  any  more  comments.  I  have 
made  none  out  what  were  absolutely  sug- 
gested by  the  passages  I  have  read.  I 
know,  for  it  has  been  publicly  notified  to 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  that  the 
defendant  intends  to  address  you  at  great 
length.  I  regret  that  any  subject  of  this 
country  upon  his  trial  should  not  have 
liberty  to  say  evervthing  that  is  proper 
and  relevant  and  decent  in  his  defence; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know  to 
what  length  that  address  may  go,  or  what 
sort  of  propositions  may  be  laid  down  in  it. 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  say  that,  whatever 
his  address  may  be,  I  shall  use  the  privi- 
lege that  belongs' to  me  in  this  case,  and 
make  a  reply  upon  it.  For  the  present, 
my  learned  friend  will  call  the  witnesses, 
and  I  shall  leave  the  case  in  your  hands. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Has  the  defendant  any 
counsel  P 

Defendant:  None. 


Evidence  for  the  Cbown. 

Oeorge  Bicherton  Bamford :  I  am  a  clerk 
at  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 


(a)  See  below,  p.  558. 


sury.  I  purchased  this  pamphlet  (The 
Prompter)  on  the  6th  of  December  last, 
about  four  o'clock,  at  Mr.  Carlile' s  shop. 
No.  62,  Fleet  Street.  The  name  is  on  a 
tablet  on  each  window;  one,  "JR.  Carlile, 
bookseller,"  and  on  the  other,  **  B.  Carlile, 
Dublisher."  A  female  served  me.  I  gave 
Sd.  for  it. 

Defendant :  Did  you  receive  instructions 
from  the  Solicitor  to  purchase  the  pamph- 
let P — I  did,  and  from  no  other  person. 

John  Hancock  West :  I  am  a  collector  of 
poor-rates  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West.  I 
produce  the  rate  book.  No.  62,  Fleet 
Street  is  in  that  parish.  Bichard  Carlile 
is  rated  as  the  occupier  of  that  house. 

Defendant :  I  will  save  the  time  of  the 
Court  by  admitting  the  publication. 

Bamford  re-examined :  I  knew  of  this 

gnblication  being  issued  by  his  Majesty's 
rovemment  (looking  at  it).  It  is  dated 
23rd  November(a).  I  had  the  Qaaette,  in 
which  it  is  announced. 

Sir  Bichard  Bimie:  I  am  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Bow  Street.  In  November 
last  applications  were  made  to  me  at  the 
office  respecting  the  agricultural  labourers, 
the  destruction  of  machinery,  and  other 
illegal  practices,  such  as  extorting  more 
wages. 

Was  there  any  report  as  to  their  being 
in  a  state  of  insurrection  P-^I  cannot  say 
the  word  **  insurrection  "  was  used,  but  I 
deem  the  destruction  of  property,  insur- 
rection. There  were  reports  of  the  de- 
struction of  property  by  burning,  and  it 
was  BUpposea  to  be  by  agricultural  la- 
bourers. These  reports  were  generally 
believed. 

Defendant:  Had  anything  come  before 
vou  officially  respecting  the  agricultural 
labourers  P  —  None  of  them  had  been 
brought  before  me,  because  they  were  in 
other  districts,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hamp- 
shire ;  but  applications  had  been  made  to 
me  to  send  down  men  there.  I  had  no 
evidence  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
beine  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

Join  Bawlin^on :  I  am  a  magistrate  of 
Middlesex  and  Hampshire.  I  was  in 
Hampshire  from  the  11th  to  the  23rd 
of  November,  and  during  the  last  seven 
days  of  the  time,  nearly  the  whole 
agricultural  labourers  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection. They  were  pulling  down 
houses  or  manufactories,  and  destroying 
thrashing  machines  principally.  There 
were  burnings,  but  none  that  I  myself 
saw  personally.  There  were  fires  seen 
from  my  neighbourhood. 

Defendami:  You  saw  no  burnings  P — 
None ;  I  saw  a  large  mob  myself.  I  saw 
them  enter  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  seize 

(a)  See  below,  p.  475. 
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sledge  hammers.  I  myself  took  a  sledge 
hammer  from  the  loader  of  the  mob.  They 
afterwards  proceeded,  and  destroyed  ma- 
chinery near  my  own  hoose.  l?he  mob 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  agricultural 
labourers. 

Between  the  11th  and  23rd  of  Novem- 
ber, did  you  see  any  copies  of  the  paper 
entitled  The  Prompter  ? — Certainly  not,  I 
never  heard  of  it  until  to-day.  There  were 
daily  meetings  of  majristrates,  and  com- 
munications were  made  to  Government, 
but  not  by  me.  To  my  knowledge,  in 
consequence  of  a  meeting  at  Alsford, 
Mr.  Frederick  Baring  went  up  to  town  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Becretary  of 
State,  and  he  met  the  magistrates  after- 
wards with  the  determination  of  the 
Government.  That  was  about  the  20th. 
The  nature  of  the  communication  was  that 
there  had  been  very  serious  outrages  com- 
mitted on  his  father's  property.  He  went 
up  on  the  subject.  I  was  not  present 
when  he  made  the  communication  to  the 
Secretaij  of  State.  I  never  heard  of  this 
pabli cation  in  Hampshire. 

By  the  Court:  What  number  did  the 
mob  you  saw  consist  of  P — That  was  not  a 
very  large  mob,  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy 
persons.  They  rushed  into  the  shop,  and 
armed  themselves  with  all  the  materials 
they  could  lay  hold  of.  I  was  lame,  and 
not  able  to  go  where  the  large  mobs  were. 
The  lai'gest  I  saw  consisted  of,  I  should 
think,  one  hundred  persons. 

Befendatvt :  That  was  the  largest  mob 
you  saw  P — I  do  not  think  I  personally 
saw  a  larger.  They  were  dispersed  with 
the  assistance  of  the  marines.  No  great 
destruction  of  property  had  then  taken 
place.  It  is  not  a  very  populous  neigh- 
bourhood. There  were  a  great  number  of 
different  mobs,  taking  different  directions. 

Was  any  means  used  to  disperse  the  mob 
before  they  began  to  break  the  machines  P 
— Special  constables  weie  sworn  in.  Some 
machines  were  broken  the  last  Sunday  I 
was  there,  which  waa  the  20th.  I  can 
speak  positively  as  to  the  22nd,  because 
tnev  were  close  to  my  own  house  then.  I 
took  depositions,  as  a  magistiate,  of  their 
previous  acts  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  17th  and  18th.  I  did  not  send  a  report 
of  that  to  town.  I  was  not  in  the  country 
in  an  official  capacity. 

You  have  no  knowledge  of  these  facts 
being  publicly  stated  in  London  till  the 
25th  P — I  know  Mr.  Baring  came  up  on 
Friday  night,  the  19th. 

5.  Ihoyford :  I  am  a  police  magistrate, 
and  also  a  magistrate  of  Sussex.  I  went 
down  to  Sussex  on  the  21st  November,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  from  my  brother 
and  from  another  quarter.  I  found  the 
gentlemen  of  ihe  neighbourhood  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  in   consequence  of 


riots  of  labourers  in  different  places,  and  I 
was  met  by  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
before  I  reached  him,  who  invited  me  to 
his  house,  to  consult  on  the -state  of  the 
country.  He  told  me  that  he  himself  had 
been  mobbed,  that  a  mob  collected  to 
terrify  him.  No  property  has  been  de- 
stroyed about  there.  The  only  thrashing 
machinein  the  place  where  I  was  magistrate 
had  been  openly  destroyed  in  the  town  by 
the  farmers,  in  consequence  of  threatening 
letters.  There  were  reports  that  various 
parts  of  Sussex  were  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment called  insurrection,  which  it  re- 
sembled. The  labourers  were  assembled 
in  great  numbers.  At  tliat  time  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  had  met  a  large  mob,  and 
dispersed  it,  after  his  thrashmg  machines 
had  been  destroyed  in  one  dav.  It  was 
understood  they  were  destroyed  by  farming 
labourers.  I  met  myself  two  mobs  ;  ana 
while  I  was  at  breakfast  next  morning  we 
were  all  called  out  to  attend  to  a  ,mob  of 
fifty  or  sixty  agricultural  labourers,  among 
whom  Sir  G.  Taylor  was  surprised  to  see 
his  own  labourers.  I  heard  of  several  fires 
while  I  was  in  Sussex.  I  was  there  three 
weeks.  They  were  wilful  fires.  The  par- 
ties have  been  tried  since.  It  was  reported 
they  were  done  by  farmers'  labourers. 

Defendant :  Of  course  you  were  in  Sussex 
on  the  22nd  of  November  in  the  character 
of  a  magistrate  P — ^Not  in  the  character  of 
a  Sussex  magistrate.  I  wenc  down  to  pro- 
tect my  own  property.  I  did  not  sit  offi- 
cially. The  mob  assaulted  me.  I  got  rid 
of  one  mob  by  refusing  to  sign  a  paper 
which  they  tendered  to  me.  That  mob 
consisted  of  about  fifty.  The  paper  was  a 
request  to  raise  wages  to  12«.  a  week  for 
married  or  unmarried,  and  a  gallon  of  flour 
for  every  child  above  two.  Those  who 
were  employed  by  the  parish  were  not  to  be 
kept  out  of  work  so  long  as  they  had  been, 
but  to  be  employed  immediately.  I  do  not 
know  the  price  of  food  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. I  do  not  reside  there.  That  mob 
was  not  armed.  The  paper  they  presented 
professed  to  be  a  humble  petition.  No 
violence  was  used  by  them.  I  cannot  state 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. The  labourers  in  my  employ 
are  wood  cutters.  They  are  paid  by  the 
work.  I  do  not  think  the  mob  of  fifty 
used  improper  language.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  of  The  Prompter,  I  had 
no  complaints  of  the  effects  or  the  paper. 
I  was  three  weeks  either  at  Midhurst  or 
Petworth  swearing  in  special  constables, 
in  conjunction  with  my  brother  magis- 
trates. I  saw  one  mob  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty. 

Did  you  see  any  illegal  act  committed 
bv  the  mob  P — I  state  the  fact.  It  is 
illegal,  if  circumstances  are  allowed  to  be- 
long to  it.    About  one  hundred  and  forty 
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labonring  parishioners,  who  came  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles,  and  brought  the 
farmers  of  the  parish,  as  they  told  me, 
prisoners.  I  was  then  on  my  way  to  Pet- 
worth,  and  they  told  me  they  had  brought 
the  farmers  prisoners  to  ascertain  from 
Mr.  Fointz'a  steward  what  reduction  of 
rent  he  meant  to  make.  Mr.  Poiniz  is  a 
gentleman  of  large  lauded  property.  The 
steward  was  in  the  midst  of  tnis  mob.  I 
cannot  say  on  what  date  this  was.  I 
could  not  swear  it  was  before  the  25th  of 
November. 

By  the  Court :  Were  you  the  chairman  of 
the  quarter  sessions  at  Midhurst  at  the  time 
they  were  swearing  in  special  constables  P 
— There  was  no  session  then.  I  am  the 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions.  I  have 
just  now  returned  from  them,  and  have 
tried  all  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  riots 
below  Chichester.  There  have  been 
fifteen  convicted  for  riot.  Eleven  men 
were  tried  on  one  indictment.  That  was 
for  acts  arising  out  of  the  17th  to  the  18th 
of  November,  assembling  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  breaking  machines  in  the  night 
time.     I  tried  several  cases  of  riot. 

(His  Majesty's  Proclamation  of  the  23rd 
of  November  1830,  relative  to  illegal 
demands  for  increase  of  wages,  the  de- 
struction of  property,  &c.,  iu  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  offering  a  reward  of 
501.  on  the  conviction  of  persons  guilty  of 
the  said  offences,  or  bOOt  upon  the  con- 
viction of  incendiaries),  &c,,  was  here  put 
in  and  read.) (a) 

Defence. 

Defendant :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that 
I  feel  some  difficulty  in  stating  my  case 
to  you,  I  most  freely  acknowledge; 
but  I  can  assure  you  tliat  that  difficulty 
is  not  associated  with  any  fear  on  my 
part  connected  with  this  case,  but  con- 
nected altogether  with  the  weight  of 
and  with  the  importance  of  the  subject 
distinct  from  myself.  If  you  can  give 
me  credit  for  feeling  that  in  this  case 
I  put  myself  out  of  it,  and  that  I  plead 
here  for  a  more  important  question  than 
anything  that  can  bo  connected  with 
myself,  I  assure  you  that  will  but  do  me 
justice.  The  subject  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  as  connected  with  an 
inaividual,  but  I  may  say  as  connected 
with  the  whole  affairs  of  this  country. 
The  difficulty,  gentlemen,  under  which 
I  labour  is  not  in  the  absence  of  matter  of 
defence,  but  in  knowing  what  to  select 
first.  I  felt  before  coming  into  this  Court 
that  I  had  most  ample  matter  of  defence  ; 
but  I  assure  you  that  I  now  feel,  after  all 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  on  the 

(a)  The  London  Gazette,  1830,  p.  2514. 


subject,  that  that  amount  of  defence  has 
certainly  increased.  I  did  expect  th&t 
something  like  a  more  formidable  case 
would  be  made  out  against  me  than  has 
been  made  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  back  the  charges  of 
that  indictment  which  apply  to  me  on 
those  persons  who  have  been  associated  in 
getting  up  that  indictment.  The  indict- 
ment charges  me  with  being  a  wicked, 
malicious,  seditious  person,  and  many 
other  offensive  epithets.  It  charges  that  I 
have  published  that  paper  under  the  worst 
motives  that  can  be  imputed  to  any  indi- 
vidual, motives  which,  if  correctly  stated, 
I  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  saying 
would  be  in  their  character  worse  than  the 
crimes  to  which  they  refer.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  you 
that  I  have  not  published  that  paper  under 
anv  such  motives,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  not  only 
is  my  motive  in  that  paper  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  country  mildly  stated,  but 
that  it  is  even  the  most  mildly  stated  of 
all  the  public  statements  on  the  subjects 
at  the  time  to  which  that  paper  refers.  I 
am  prepared  with  evidence  of  that  kind, 
and  I  think  the  evidence  that  has  been 
offered  to  the  Court  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
secution has  not  gone  at  all  to  substantiate 
the  accusations  against  me  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

The  learned  gentleman  who  opened  the 
case  spoke  of  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and 
he  knew  well  and  he  felt,  I  have  not  a 
doubt,  that  in  this  case  much  can  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  I  do  not  exactly  concur  in 
the  conclusion  which  he  wished  you  to 
draw  on  that  subject,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press  would  in  some  measure  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  conductor.  That  is 
not  exactly  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  because 
that  gentleman's  judgment  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  conductors  of  thepress  may  differ 
from  yours,  audi  therefore,  it  is  not  fair.  The 
high  ground  on  which  I  proceed  is,  and  I 
put  it  upon  its  whole  strength,  that  it  is 
not  fair  for  any  man  or  any  set  of  men  to 
set  themselves  up  in  judgment  as  to  what 
shall  or  shall  not  be  the  amount  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  So  long  as  men 
write  on  measures,  so  long  as  they  write 
on  systems,  or  merely  describe  matters  of 
common  occurrence  without  imputations 
on  individuals,  so  long,  I  say,  in  the 
conducting  of  the  press  men  should  be 
free  to  conduct  the  press  without  being 
liable  to  that  accusation  which  I  have 
been  made  liable  to  this  day.  The 
course  and  nature  of  my  defence,  the 
moral  of  my  defence,  will  be  this : — I  have 
to  show  you  that  the  moral  of  my  pub- 
lication does  not  offend  the  laws  of  this 
country,  that  the  character  of  the  publi- 
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cation  does  not  offend  the  laws  of  this 
ooontry,  nor  has  it  had  a  tendency  to 
produce  any  mischief,  allowing  mischief 
to  have  been  produced,  in  this  country. 

After  the  gentleman  had  finished  his 
observations,  ne  stated  to  you  that  he 
thought  the  subject  required  no  comment 
from  him  ;  that  is,  after  he  had  heaped  on 
me  the  most  offensive  epithets,  that  the 
language  would  allow  him,  he  said  there 
is  no  occasion  to  say  anything  more  about 
it.  Now,  I  have  this  matter  of  complaint 
against  that  gentleman,  that  it  would  be 
letter  if  he  had  spared  his  epithets,  and 
had  introduced  something  in  the  shape  of 
argument,  and  something  in  the  shape  of 
evidence  also,  to  have  supported  the  accu- 
sations of  the  indictment.  To  tell  you 
that  I  am  a  vain  man,  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  a  wicked  and  a  malignant  man,  is 
proof  of  nothing.  He  has  proved  nothing 
of  that  kind,  and  therefore  the  indictment, 
I  may  say,  stands  certainly  at  this  moment 
unsupported  by  any  evidence  that  has 
been  offered  to  you,  either  in  the  argument 
of  the  counsel,  or  in  the  evidence  that  has 
been  presented  to  the  Court. 

Now,  the  gentleman  has  told  you  that 
he  shall  reserve  himself  for  any  observa- 
tions in  reply.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
practice  of  the  Court  will  allow  that.  I 
Imow  that  the  case  is  treated  as  a  prose- 
cution on  the  part  of  the  Attorney' General ; 
but  I  have  yet  to  learn,  if  I  do  learn,  that 
any  counsel  for  a  prosecution  of  this  kind 
has  a  right  to  reply  to  my  observations. 
I  know  mat  of  late  it  has  been  disputed 
with  regard  to  the  Attomey^GeneraLla)  I 
have  seen  it  of  late  allowed  on  the  part  of 
the  Court  with  respect  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  but  I  have  no  recollection  that  it 
was  ever  allowed  to  any  ordinary  counsel 
conducting  a  prosecution.  I  rather  think 
the  practice  has  not  been  of  that  kind, 
that  in  fact  the  gentleman  has  no  ri^ht  to 
reply  to  my  observations.  The  justice  of 
the  case  on  his  part  would  be  to  put  you 
in  possession  ot  what  he  has  to  charge 
against  me,  and  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  answering  that  charge  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  injustice  if  he  is 
to  come  again,  after  I  have  said  all  I  can  bo 
allowed  to  say  to  you,  for  I  shall  take  the 
present  opportunity,  as  I  shall  not  be 
allowed  another  opportunity.  It  will 
come  in  the  shape  of  a  second  accusation, 
when  I  have  not  the  means  of  making  a 
defence,  if  he  makes  that  reply  whichne 
threatened  to  make. 

I  should  have  expected  that  a  gentle- 
man conducting  a  case  of  this  kind 
would  have  come  into  Court  with  some- 
thing like  an  acquaintance  with  his  sub- 
ject.   But  I  have  this  to  allege  against 

(a)  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  46  n,  and  Appendix  E, 


the  gentleman  who  has  opened  the  subject 
of  the  indictment  to  you,  that  he  does  not 
rightly  understand,  or  if  he  does  under- 
stand  he  has  not  rightly  stated,  what  may 
bo  termed  the  general  law  of  this  country. 
He  told  you  that  we  have  lived  happy  under 
a  moderate  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
that  a  time  never  was  in  this  country  when 
there  was  not  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
Now,  from  a  gentleman  who,  I  understand, 
is  the  author  of  a  History  of  England,  and 
who  has  been  so  many  years  pleading  in 
our  Courts,  I  should  have  expected  better 
knowledge  even  of  that  subject,  for  it  has 
been  decided  and  I  claim,  or  I  submit 
rather  to  the  Court,  to  sanction  my  obser- 
vation, that  the  law  of  this  country  does 
not  know  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but 
that  the  law  knows  a  chief  magistrate  of 
the  country  under  the  title  and  in  the 
character  of  a  king.  Mr.  Home  TooJce, 
during  one  of  his  prosecutions,  argued  that 
case  to  the  satisfaction,  I  believe,  of  the 
Court(a),  and  the  character  in  which  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  country  is  known 
is  in  the  character  of  a  king  sarroundod 
by  republican  institutions  ;  and  you  will 
find  in  all  the  old  law  books  on  the  subject 
that  the  country  (that  is  the  government 
of  the  country)  is  more  frequently  described 
as  a  commonwealth  and  as  a  republic, 
than  it  is  described  even  as  connected 
with  the  office  of  king.  That  the  office  of 
king  is  of  great  antiquity  in  this  country 
is  not  to  be  doubtea.  We  can  scarcely 
refer  to  a  time  when  it  was  not;  but 
exceptions  have  arisen,  and  a  mere  re- 
ference to  that  which  was  called  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  country  between 
the  reigns  of  Charles  1  and  Charlea  2  cer- 
tainly should  have  saved  that  observation, 
that  the  time  was  not  when  there  was  not  a 
constitutional  monarchy  in  the  country. 
But  what  I  have  to  rest  on  with  reference 
to  that  point  is,  that  the  law  of  this 
country  aoes  not  speak  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  but  that  it  speaks  of  a  king, 
and  also  of  a  commonwealth  and  a 
republic,  and  the  real  state  of  the  govern- 
ment is  or  should  bo  that  which  Franco 
now  presents  to  the  world,  a  king  sur- 
rounded by  republic  institutions;  that  is, 
a  king  surrounded  by  a  legislature  emanat- 
ing from  the  people  themselves.  Whether 
the  thing  be  so  or  not  in  reality  is  another 
question.  It  is  so  in  principle.  It  is 
so  generally  stated  in  tho  law  books 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  the  gentle- 
man has  mistated  to  you  what  he  has 
stated  on  the  subject  of  constitutional  ' 
monarchy.  He  has  done  it,  certainly, 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  case 
against  me,  and  aggravating  it  without 

(a)  This  reference  bus  not  been  found. 
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the  necessary  principle  of  justice  that 
should  be  associated  with  that  aggravation. 
The  gentleman  insinuated  that  I  have 
made  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  King. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  what- 
ever on  the  face  of  ttie  record.  He  says 
the  King  is  a  good  man,  and  has  not 
offended.  I  say  the  same  thing.  I  have 
no  objection  to  make  a  fair  admission  that 
in  the  character  of  the  present  King  I 
know  nothing  wrong.  I  know  nothing  in 
him  but  that  which  I  can  respect.  I  do 
respect  what  I  know  of  him.  In  the 
publication  now  before  the  Court  I  have 
not  said,  nor  in  any  other  publication  have 
I  ever  said,  anything  iinpeaching  the 
character  of  the  King.  Therefore  the 
character  of  the  King  must  be  put  out  of 
the  question.  The  charge  is  confined 
altogether  in  that  part  of  the  indictment 
to  what  is  said  in  the  publication  as  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  As  it  stands  in 
the  indictment,  you  can  scarcely  make  out 
that  the  constitutional  monarchy  spoken 
of  is  the  monarchy  of  this  country.  How- 
ever, I  shall  come  to  that  part  of  the 
subject  by  and  by,  when  I  introduce  the 
publication  to  you. 

Another  observation  of  the  gentleman  I 
thought  altogether  incorrect,  for  he  in- 
sinuated that  it  was  possible  for  an  indi- 
vidual, and  such  an  individual  as  myself, 
to  insult  persons  in  authority,  to  use  ribald 
language  towards  them.  Now,  that  might 
also  have  been  spared,  because  there  is 
nothing  of  that  tendency  on  the  face  of  the 
indictment,  and  it  is  not  fair,  I  say  it  is  a 
matter  of  injustice,  I  say  also  that  the 
Court  ought  to  have  interfei-ed  in  such  a 
case,  and  to  have  arrested  observations  of 
that  kind  while  they  were  being  made, 
because,  if  we  could  suppose  you  to  be  so 
weak  (and  I  do  not  suppose  you  to  be  so 
weak)  as  to  be  incapable  of  discriminating 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  proper 
language  applied  to  this  Court,  the 
gentleman's  language  of  course  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  very  great  impression. 
But,  feeling  as  I  do,  tbat  you  are  gentle- 
men capable  of  discriminating,  capable  of 
weighing  the  language  of  any  individual 
in  this  Court,  you  wiJl,  of  course,  discard 
from  your  mind  any  improper  impressions 
arising  from  the  language  of  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution ;  and  should  it  be  so 
decided  by  the  Court  that  the  counsel  has 
the  right  to  reply  to  me,  I  beg  of  you  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  reply  will  come  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  accusation,  and  you  are 
bound  to  be  especially  careful  how  you 
allow  that  new  accusation  to  weigh  on 
your  mind  when  you  see  that  I  shall 
have  no  means  whatever  of  replying  to  it. 

It  is  a  matter,  in  the  first  place,  I  may 
say,  illegal  to  put  a  man  upon  his  trial  for 
such  a  case  at  all ;  and  if  the  Court  had 


allowed,  or  if  the  Court  had  thought  it  the 
proper  time  that  I  should  have  gone  into 
the  argument  at  that  time,  I  was  prepared 
with  something  like  a  lengthy  argument 
upon  the  subject,  by  means  of  which  I 
hoped  that  I  might  even  have  spared  you 
the  pain  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject.  Now,  that  which  the  Court  ob- 
jected to  hear  I  still  feel  it  proper  matter 
for  you,  the  jury,  to  hear,  for  you  have 
not  only  to  inquire  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
but  you  have  to  inquire  also  as  to  matters 
of  law,  and  anything  that  I  can  present  to 
you  connected  not  only  with  matters  of 
fact  but  with  the  matters  of  law  is  proper 
matter  for  your  consideration. 

Gentlemen,  of  course  by  report  you  are 
aware  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  stood  on  trial  for  what  is  called  a 
libel, (a)  and  I  allude  to  the  circumstance 
because  on  a  former  occasion,  when  I  stood 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  before  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Justice,  I  entered  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case  a  sort 
of  protest,  perhaps  not  correctly  made, 
but  made  in  the  best  form  that  I  could 
enter,  a  verbal  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceedings about  to  take  place  upon  the 
ground  of  what  I  considered  its  illegality. 
It  was  taken  most  courteously  by  tbe 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  that  Court  upon  that 
occasion,  and  he  said, — **Sir,  if  you  are 
prepared  to  argue  the  matter  with  me,  and 
to  show  that  the  indictment  has  no  founda- 
tion in  law,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you," 
And  I  confess  upon  that  occasion  I  was 
not  then  prepared  to  argue  so  great  a 
point.  At  that  time  I  allowed  that  part  of 
it  to  go  by,  and  I  went  into  a  general 
defence  of  the  publication.  But  I  did 
expect  to  hear  from  the  judge  that  I  might 
have  been  allowed  to  arrest  the  proceed- 
ings before  it  went  to  the  jury  on  the 
ground  of  its  illegality. 

The  Eecoeder  :  There  might  have  been 
a  state  of  things  in  which  you  might 
have  argued  that  the  indictment  itself 
had  no  foundation  in  law.  You  might 
have  done  that  by  demurring  to  the 
indictment,  and  then  you  would  have 
admitted  the  fact  of  publication.  But  if 
you  put  yourself  before  the  jury,  you 
cannot  argue  that  what  is  alleged  to  be  a 
libel  is  not  matter  of  legal  prosecution. 
But  you  can  only  make  use  or  that  argu- 
ment in  arrest  of  judgment.  You  might 
have  demurred  to  the  indictment,  and  you 


(a)  The  Defendant  was  tried  in  1819  before 
Abbott,  C.J.,  and  a  special  jury  for  publishing  a 
blasphemouH  libel.  Ue  was  convicted  and  sen- 
teuced  for  this  and  another  blasphemous  libel  to 
pay  a  fine  of  1,500/.  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
three  years.  3  B.  &  Aid.  1 61 ;  Holyoake*8  Life 
and  Character  of  Richard  Carlile,  12. 
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would  have  admitted  the  fact  of  publica- 
tion and  stood  upon  the  law,  but  in  the 
present  course  you  can  only  make  use  of  it 
in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Defendant:  I  hope,  then,  I  hare  lost  no- 
thing by  deferring  the  case. 

The  Bbcoadbb  :  Certainly  not ;  suppos- 
ing the  jury  should  find  a  verdict  against 
^ou,  you  are  at  liberty  to  sa^r  that  this 
indictment  is  not  sustainable  in  law,  be- 
cause it  alleges  no  illegal  act. 

Defendant :  Then,  gentlemen,  1  still  fear 
that  it  is  matter  of  justice  to  myself  that  I 
should  make  you,  the  jury,  acquainted 
with  t«he  whole  case  and  the  whole  bearing 
of  prosecutions  for  libel,  because  if  you 
perceive  that  they  are  not  properly 
founded  in  law,  of  course  you  have  a 
judgment  to  give  upon  that  subject,  and  I 
think  I  am  correct  m  putting  that  matter 
fairly  under  your  consideration.  Many 
things,  gentlemen,  have  been  considered 
law  in  this  country,  or  at  least  persons  have 
acted  under  the  presumption  of  their  being 
matter  of  law,  until  some  individual  has 
arisen  up  to  resist  them  as  a  matter  of  law. 
I  need  only,  to  assure  you  of  it,  mention 
the  case  of  Ship  Money.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  1  the  allegation  was  that 
the  King  conld  legally  raise  money  with- 
out, I  believe,  the  consent  of  Parliament, 
and  the  contrary  position  was  never  pre- 
sumed until  it  was  taken  up  by  the 
celebrated  Hampden,  Of  course  you  are 
all  sufficiently  read  in  the  history  of  the 
coantrv  to  know  that  Hampden  arrested 
that  which  was  an  illegal  act  on  the  part 
of  the  King  in  raising  Ship  Money  without 
the  consent  of  the  Parliament.  There  is 
another  point,  which  will  apply  better  to 
the  case,  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you, 
and  that  is  that  general  warrants  were 
supposed  legal  in  this  country  till  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Wilkes  resisted  them  and 
obtained  a  verdict  in  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  (a)  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  general  warrants,  which  had 
been  deemed  legal,  were  then  declared 
illegal.  The  case  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  out  to  you  is,  that  prosecutions  for 
libel  on  general  subjects  such  as  this,  dis- 
cussing matters  connected  with  the  aiOTairs 
of  the  country  and  not  defamatory  with 
regard  to  the  person,  are  not  matters  pro- 
perly to  be  indicted.  With  regard  to  the 
history  of  prosecutions  of  this  kind,  I  had* 
better  allow,  and  of  course  if  I  did  not  allow 
it,  you  would  immediately  perceive,  that 
the  practice  of  the  courts  has  been  con- 
trary to  that  which  I  stated  to  you ;  but,  as 
I  have  referred  to  cases  where  the  practice 
of  the  courts  has  been  in  some  measure 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country,  so  also 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  even  at  this  late 

(a)  WUkes  v.  Wood,  19  St.  Tr.  1153. 
o    55360. 


period  to  arrest  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
in  cases  of  libel  if  they  are  not  fairly  sus- 
tainable in  law.  The  first  thing  known  of 
prosecutions  for  matters  of  libel  in  re- 
ference to  affairs  of  State,  I  believe,  may  be 
dated  so  far  back  and  no  further  than  the 
existence  of  that  which  is  called  the  Star 
Chamber;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  go 
to  a  period  antecedent  to  that,  and  to  sup- 
pose, as  of  course  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose, that  before  the  era  of  printing,  affairs 
of  government  were  not  discussed  as  they 
now  are  discussed,  and  therefore  prosecu- 
tions for  libel  could  not  have  existed.  But 
as  that  which  is  called  the  Common  Law  of 
this  country  had  existed  before  the  time 
of  printing,  and  as  nothing  can  be  called 
the  Common  Law  which  has  been  intro- 
duced subsequently  to  the  time  of  printing, 
I  think  there  is  a  case  made  out  to  show 
you,  unless  there  are  statutes  which  define 
what  libel  means  and  what  the  law  of 
libel  is,  there  is  in  fact  no  proceeding  here 
according  to  the  law.  The  indictment 
does  not  refer  to  any  statute  whatever  ; 
but  the  presumption  is  that  I  have 
offended  the  Common  Law  of  the  country. 
Now  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  lawyers 
to  show  to  you  that  cases  of  libel  are 
properly  associated  with  the  Common  Law, 
that  is  to  say,  cases  of  public  libel  of  this 
kind — for  I  beg  you  to  draw  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  defamation  of  persons  and 
discussion  on  matters  of  justice,  between 
that  which  treats  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country  and  that  which  applies  to  individual 
character.  There  is  a  great  distinction,  and 
that  distinction  is  necessary  to  be  di-awn. 
We  may  suppose,  and  correctly,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  printing  in  this  country  was 
the  period  at  which  anything  like  a  public 
discussion  was  first  carried  on  on  the  affairs 
of  government,  that  is,  that  individuals  un- 
connected with  the  government  took  upon 
themselves  to  write  and  to  print  matters 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  or  the  country. 
The  period  assigned  to  Common  Law,  I 
believe,  has  been  decided,  that  is  to  say, 
that  nothing  that  can  have  transpired 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Bicha/rd  I. 
shall  be  considered  matter  connected  with 
Common  Law 

The  Becoeder  :  Common  Law  was  long 
before  that. 

Defendant:  1  allow  that  Common  Law 
existed  from  time  immemorial.  But  the 
courts  have  decided  that  anything  that 
can  possibly  have  arisen  since  the  time 
of  tUchard  I.  is  not  properly  con- 
nected with  the  Common  Law,  because 
when  new  matters  were  being  introduced 
into  the  practice  of  the  law  courts  of  this 
country  as  matters  of  law,  and  these 
matters  were  called  matters  of  Common 
Law,  they  became  matters  of  dispute,  and  I 
.  believe  there  is  an  especial  statute  which 
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has  fixed  the  period  of  oomxaon  law  to  be 
anterior  to  tne  time  of  Eichard  I.  The 
era  of  printing,  tiie  era  of  discnflsiiig 
affairs  of  Government,  that  era  which  may 
be  considered  the  libel  era  (to  use  an  ex- 
pressiye  phrase  upon  the  subject)  is 
certainly  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Bichard  I.  Blackstone,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  law,  has  laid  down  in  his  de- 
finition— Blaclcstone's  definition  of  law  I 
do  not  put  in  so  much  as  an  authority  as 
something  favourable  to  the  view  that  I 
am  about  to  take — Blackstone*8  definition  of 
law  is  that  "in  its  most  clear  and  compre- 
hensive sense  it  signifies  a  rule  of  action ; 
and  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  kinds 
of  action,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
rational  or  irrational."  I  do  not  exactly 
like  that  definition,  (a)  But  we  will  take 
it  as  a  rule  of  action.  The  law  supposes 
something  laid  down  by  which  an  in- 
dividual is  to  be  guided.  There  is  another 
sense  in  which  tne  word  "law"  is  to  be 
taken.  Etymologically  apeaking.it  is  drawn 
from  the  word  to  "  read,"  (S)  and  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  is,  that  law 
should  consist  of  thnt  which  may  be  read, 
and  in  which  every  individaid  in  the 
country  may  have  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing, or  at  least  the  educated  of  reading 
for  himself,  or  of  having  it  read  to  him ;  and 
the  great  distinction  between  that  which 
is  called  Common  Law  and  that  which  is 
called  statute  law  is  that  statute  law  is 
matter  which  may  be  read,  and  Common 
Law  is  that  which  may  not  be  read  other- 
wise  than  in  the  dicta  of  the  judges  and  in 
the  practice  of  the  court.  But  I  think  I 
have  made  out  to  you  that  that  which  is 
called  the  law  of  libel  cannot  be  properly 
associated  with  the  Common  Law  of  the 
country;  and  if  it  cannot  be  associated 
with  the  Common  Law  of  the  country,  then 
the  indictment  falls  to  the  ground,  because 
there  is  no  reference  in  the  indictment 
to  any  statute  offended  against. 

Gkntlemen,  the  nature  of  the  law  being 
that  which  I  think  I  have  correctly  de- 
scribed to  you,  first  in  the  definition  of 
BlachstoTie,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  action,  and 
secondly  in  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word  that  it  is  something  which  can  be 
referred  to,  and  which  as  a  matter  of 
justice  should  be  able  to  be  referred 
to,  by  any  individual,  I  think  I  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  you  to 
understand  that  in  the  sense  of  a  pub- 
lication of  that  which  is  called  a  bbel, 
or  with  regard  to  an  individual  who  mav 
be  supposed  to  have  composed  that  which 
is  called  a  libel,  there  cannot  be  properly 
any  rule  of  action.    And  I  think  I  shsSl 

(a)  Commentaries,  1,  88. 

(6)  See  Skeats'  Etymological  Dictionaiy. 


show  you  by  cases  which  haTe  been  de- 
cided before  now,  that  he  does  it  in  some 
measure  as  a  matter  of  haeard,  and  that 
in  these  cases,  where  the  writer  refers  to 
matters  of  government,  prosecutions  ineti- 
tuted  under  the  name  of  prosecutions  for 
libel  have  been  in  fact  acts  of  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  that  government,  which  have 
been  from  time  to  time  carried  on,  and  as 
often  as  carried  on  certainly  and  success- 
fully resisted.  Now,  with  reference  to 
my  own  individual  case,  I  am  a  case  for 
consideration  here  in  my  own  person. 
There  is  no  evidence  here  before  the 
Court,  but  I  speak  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
common  report,  that  I  was  proceeded 
against  by  the  Attorney- Oenenu  upon  an 
information  in  the  year  1819  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  certain  book  called  a  libel,  (a) 
There  was  also  brought  against  me  an 
indictment,  on  the  part  of  a  society,  for 
the  publication  of  another  book  which 
was  called  a  libel,  and  I  came  into  court 
to  defend  myself  not  so  much  on  the 
point  of  law  but  on  that  which  one  con- 
sidered a  good  defence,  on  the  inoffensive- 
ness  of  my  publications  and  in  fact  of 
their  utility  rather  than  their  injury  to 
the  public.  I  laid  claim  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  moral  and  useful 
publications.  The  jury  decided  against 
me,  that  they  were  according  to  the  in- 
dictment, and  I  of  course  received  in 
consequence  of  that  the  sentence  of  the 
Court,  and  a  very  severe  sentence  it  was, 
for  the  publication  of  these  two  books.(&) 

I  still  felt,  notwithstanding  that  verdict 
of  the  jurv,  and  notwithstanding  that 
sentence  or  the  Court,  rendering  that 
which  I  considered  to  be  the  error  of  the 
iurv  the  error  of  tiie  Court,  due  to  the  habit 
ana  the  practice  of  those  connected  with 
the  law  of  the  country  rather  than  to  any 
moral  sense  connected  with  the  prosecu- 
tion— I  still  felt  that  the  publications  for 
which  I  was  then  proceeded  against  were 
such  publications  as  should  be  continued 
in  open  publication  in  the  country.  I 
persevered,  not  certainly  under  the  feel- 
mg  that  I  was  resisting  the  law,  but  under 
the  feeling  that  I  was  resisting  nothing 
but  tyranny,  and  that  which  was  not  the 
law  of  the  country.  I  sustained  an  im- 
prisonment of  six  years,  as  severe  an 
imprisonment  as  ever  was  inflicted  upon 
an  individual.  I  was  deprived  of  my  pro- 
perty by  the  writ  of  the  Court.(o)  I  had  all 
the  property  I  possessed  twice  taken  from 
me.  I  do  maintain  that,  if  I  had  offended 
the  law  in  the  year  1819  on  those  two 
subjects,  then  I  ought  never  to  have  been 

(a)  See  ahove,  480n. 

(A)    »,        » 

(c)  See  Life  and  Character  of  Bichard  Carlile, 
by  Holyoake,  la. 
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illlowed  to  come  forth  to  the  public  to 
continue  that  offence  against  the  law. 
But  the  evidence  of  the  thing  is  this : 
that  the  books  were  on  constant  sale 
during  mj  imprisonment,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  country  having  in 
some  measure  satiated  itself  with  the 
punishment  of  my  person,  has  allowed 
me  to  go  at  large  and  removed  from  me 
the  recognizances  under  which  I  had 
received  the  sentence  of  the  Court  to  be 
on  good  behaviour  during  life.  With  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  continuing  the 
publication  of  these  books,  I  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  jail.  My  sentence  was  in 
part  remitted,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  at 
lar^e,  with  liberty  to  continue  the  publi- 
cations of  those  books,  for  such  has  been 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  have  con- 
tinued in  open  dav  the  publication  of 
those  books,  and  there  is  now  no  com- 
plaint made  against  that  publication, 
i^ow  that  is  a  fact  to  prove  that  what 
are  called  proceedings  under  the  law  of 
libel  must  be  in  general  in  relation  to  those 
public  matters,  acts  of  tyranny,  and  that 
they  are  morally  and  properly  resisted  by 
any  individaal  who  shall  place  himself 
under  the  hazard  of  resisting  them. 

The  Eecobdeb  :  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
say  that  the  judgment  of  the  two  several 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Law  in  this 
country,  the  highest  criminal  court  in 
this  country,  are  **  acts  of  tyranny." 
I  cannot  allow  you  to  make  use  of 
any  such  an  argument  as  that.  We 
must  take  the  law  from  the  decisions  of 
Courts,  and  I  cannot  allow  you  to  use  a? 
an  ar^ment  to  the  jury  that  the  Court  has 
done  mjustice,  and  has  not  acted  accord- 
ing to  law ;  and  certainly  it  has  no 
reference  to  this  case.  This  case  may  be 
perfectly  free  from  blame,  and  those  two 
cases  might  be  very  rightly  imputed  to 
you,  OS  they  have  been  followed  up  by  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  But  it  can  have 
no  reference  to  this  case.  It  can  only 
weigh  rather  against  you  to  be  impeach- 
ing the  justice  and  the  law  under  which 
courts  of  justice  have  acted.  It  can  do 
you  no  good,  and  it  has  no  reference  to 
this  case. 

Defendant  .*  Legally  speaking,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  I  am  sensible  that  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  is  not  to  be  impeached  in 
any  other  way  than  by  process  of  law,  and 
that  it  may  not  properly,  perhaps,  be 
termed  tyranny  or  an  act  of  injustice  till 
there  has  been  a  reversal  of  that  judgment 
by  some  superior  court.  But  there  is  a 
moral  view  to  be  taken  of  it,  and  that 
moral  view  is,  that  the  act  for  which  I  was 
declared  punishable  is  an  act  for  which  I 
am  not  this  day  punishable ;  and  it  shows 
that  what  the  practice  of  the  Court  con- 
demned in  the  year  1819,  at  least  that 


which  the  Attorney-General  prosecuted  in 
1819,  the  pTQsent  Attorney- General  does  not 
think  proper  to  prosecute.  And  that  is  a 
proof  that  cases  of  this  sort  are  succes- 
sively yielded,  and  that  the  extent  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  propriety  of  discussion 
have  enlarged  from  time  to  time  with  the 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  public.  That 
is  all  that  is  necessary  that  I  should 
address  to  you  on  the  particular  subject  of 
the  law  of  the  case.  And  this  shows  that 
no  individual  ezercisine  what  the  gentle- 
man calls,  perhaps,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  or  no  individual  connected  with  the 
press,  has  any  law  to  guide  him  when  he 
sits  down  to  write  on  any  public  subject. 
And  I  declare  to  you  that  when  I  wrote, 
and  I  acknowledge  to  you  that  I  did  write, 
the  matter  extracted  in  the  indictment, 
I  had  no  idea  at  the  moment  that  I  was 
offending  the  law  of  this  country,  or  that, 
upon  a  calculation  of  the  genercu  spirit  of 
the  press  at  the  time  I  should  be  liable  to 
be  prosecuted  for  that  publication.  And 
this  indictment,  though  it  did  not  alarm 
me,  certainly  came  upon  me  as  a  matter 
of  great  surprise,  because  it  is  not  conso- 
nant with  the  present  practice  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  present  Administration ; 
it  would  not  have  taken  place  under  the 
late  Administration ;  and  I  shall  by-and- 
by  make  it  appear  clear  to  yon  that  I  have 
been  unfairly  selected,  that  I,  as  an  in- 
dividual and  one  of  the  many  connected 
with  the  press  of  the  country,  have  been 
unfairly  selected,  for  prosecution  in  this 
instance  when  there  were  other  cases 
stronger  than  mine,  other  matters  which 
were  more  offensive  than  mine.  If  I 
am  properly  here  tio  receive  your  judg- 
ment, 1  Bay  every  individual  publishing 
matters  similar  to  mine  should  also  have 
been  brought  before  you  under  similar 
charges. 

The  second  point  of  complaint  with 
regard  to  the  indictment  was  this — ^you 
will  perceive  that  the  matter  of  the  in- 
dictment is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
refers  to  the  system  of  government,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  refers  to  some  acts 
of  individuals  in  this  country.  I  did 
complain,  and  I  do  still  complain,  that 
these  two  subjectA  that  widely  differ  in 
their  nature  should  have  been  mixed  up  in 
one  count  of  the  indictment,  and  tiiat  you 
should  be  called  upon  to  ^ve  a  simple 
verdict  on  matters  totally  distinct  in  their 
character.  Now,  we  may  suppose  the 
possibility  of  one  half  of  the  jury  agreeing 
on  one  psuii  of  the  case,  and  another  part 
of  the  jury  agreeing  on  the  other.  But 
that  would  not  be  a  fair  verdict,  because 
I  evidently  stand,  in  the  moral  sense  of 
the  word,  acauitted  if  any  portion  of  the 
jury  should  reel  disposed  to  look  favour- 
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ably  upon  any  one  of  the  parts  in  ihe  first 
and  fourth  connt8.(a)  And  although  the 
second  and  third  counts  do  set  forth  a 
matter  in  relation  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  distinct  from  the  matter  con- 
nected witJi  the  system  of  government, 
still  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  jury  in 
weighing  the  matter  to  examine  the  in- 
dictment, to  see  whether  what  I  stated  at 
the  time  is  not  proper,  as  far  as  my  com- 
plaint is  in  question — whether  the  first  and 
the  fourth  count  are  not  properly  drawn 
up,  and,  if  not,  what  is  the  merit  of  the 
second  and  third  counts. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  shall 
press  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  that  is  this :  it 
IS  reauired  in  the  i)ractioe  of  our  courts  of 
law  inat,  when  an  individual  is  put  under 
an  accusation,  the  indictment  should  so 
far  set  forth  the  matter  of  that  accusation 
as  to  put  him  in  a  fair  condition  to  make 
his  defence.  Now,  I  contend  that  the 
indictment  has  not  done  that,  for  it 
charges  a  publication.  It  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  title.  It  has  no  reference 
to  a  document,  whether  printed,  whether 
written,  whether  spoken.  There  is  no 
reference  to  any  particular  source  from 
which  those  words  are  derived,  so  that  I 
should  have  known  what  I  had  to  meet, 
and  that  I  should  have  been  prepared  to 
have  met  it  accordingly.  Now,  suppose 
this  case.  The  law  supposes  every  man 
innocent  till  he  is  found  guilty.  Now, 
we  will  suppose  that  I  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  those  words,  that  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  any  such  publication.  In 
what  a  condition  am  I  placed  P  Supposing 
the  allegation  had  been  that  I  had  spoken 
those  words,  then  the  time  must  have 
been  alleged  in  which  I  had  spoken  them, 
and  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  I 
should  have  prepared  myself  with  evidence 
to  have  proved  an  alibi,  or  to  prove  that 
I  said  something  else,  not  that.  Then 
suppose  the  charge  had  been  that  I  had 
written  the  thing  at  a  certain  time  and 
published  it ;  the  question  would  be 
about  the  handwriting.  And  thus  you 
will  see  the  necessity  that  the  indict- 
ment should  have  been  more  explicit. 
It  should  have  set  forth  the  title  of  the 
publication ;  and  I  never  did  see  an  indict- 
ment that  did  not  set  forth  the  title  of 
the  publication.  And  there  does  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  a  studied  purpose  in 
keeping  the  title  of  the  publication,  and  in 
keeping  the  character  of  the  publication, 
or  at  least  the  description  of  the  publica- 
tion, altogether  out  of  the  indictment. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  any  particular 
pamphlet.  The  allusion  is  altogether  to 
words.  They  might  have  been  spoken, 
they  might  have  been  read,  they  might 

(a)  See  balow,  p.  602. 


have  been  written,  or  they  might  have 
been  printed;  and  I  do  still  press  the 
circumstance  that  the  indictment  is  not 
drawn  up  according  to  law,  and  I  do  not 
stand  here,  technically  speaking,  prepared 
to  make  my  defence  in  the  way  in  which 
I  might  have  been  prepared  to  make  it,  if 
there  had  been  an  all  option  in  the  indict- 
ment that  I  had  published  a  pamphlet  of 
such  a  title  at  such  a  time,  and  that  that 
pamphlet  did  contain  the  words  set  forth. 
These  are  the  points  I  intended  to  introduce 
as  points  of  law,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
no  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done  in 
making  you  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  these  objections,  because  whatever 
way  I  shall  satisfy  you  that  I  have  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  whatever 
way  I  shall  satisfj^  you  that  I  have  not 
been  guilty  of  tne  accusation  brought 
against  me,  will  be  on  my  part  a  proper 
wiy. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  pamphlet  itself,  and  first  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  point  that  this  pamphlet 
was  professedly  and  is  a  periodical  publica- 
tion. This  has  on  the  face  of  it  No.  3 
only,  and  therefore,  of  course,  according  to 
the  common  proceeding  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  two  numbers  only  preceded  this 
publication.  The  first  number  of  the 
publication  is  dated  the  13th  of  November ; 
and  the  inference  I  shall  call  upon  you  to 
draw  from  that  first  point  is  this :  It 
is  alleged  in  the  indictment  that  such 
publications  have  had  a  tendency  to 
excite  certain  people  to  do  wrong.  Now 
that  allegation  fails  entirely  as  to  date, 
because,  if  common  report  is  to  be  received, 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  in  a  dis- 
satisfied state — I  do  not  state  that  they 
had  done  any  illegal  act — ^but  we  know 
that  they  were  in  a  dissatisfied  state,  we 
know  that  they  had  congregated,  we  know 
that  they  had,  as  Mr.  Ihoyford  (a)  told 
you,  associated,  and  had  presented  written 
papers  to  the  authorities  about  them,  and 
they  had  obtained  an  increase  of  wages 
and  an  increased  allowance  from  the  poor 
rate.  That,  I  believe,  was  matter  of 
common  notoriety,  and  before  the  appear- 
ance of  that  publication.  And,  therefore, 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is  that  every- 
thing connected  with  the  agricultural 
labourers  that  can  be  proved  before  the 
date  of  this  publication,  that  everything 
that  can  be  proved  as  having  happened 
between  the  13th  and  27th  of  November, 
as  far  as  common  report  went,  all  that 
was  known  before  the  publication  existed ; 
and,  therefore,  the  fair  inference  is  that 
my  publication  has  not  had  any  such 
tendency  as  is  alleged,  nor  has  it  in  fact 


(a)  See  above,  p.  473. 
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produced  any  effect  at  all  like  the  effects 
there  alladed  to. 

You  might  have  noticed,  ^entlenoien, 
that  the  Clerh  of  the  Arraigns  m  reading 
the  matter  indicted,  expressed  a  little 
Bnrprise  at  the  fact  that  it  did  not  begin 
with  the  sentence,  that  the  matter  selected 
was  taken  from  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  he  read,  as  he  thought  proper  to  read, 
at  the  time  the  beginning  or  that  sentence. 
I  did  not  think  it  proper  that  he  should 
read  it,  because  1  have  to  complain  that 
there  are  broken  sentences,  or  at  least 
that  in  one  instance  there  is  a  broken 
sentence  selected,  because  the  context  of 
that  sentence  alters  the  yiewof  the  matter 
selected.     The  words  are-— 

<*'  A  constitutional  monarchy  is  a  most  ridi- 
culous state  of  GrOYemmect,  more  than  mimick- 
ing absolute  Monarchy,  aud  perpetuating  all 
ancient  follies  and  abuses.  Everything  con- 
spires against  a  Eiog  to  tell  him  that  he  is 
something  more  than  man,  and  all  that  sort  of 
flattery  is  calculated  to  unman  him,  and  to 
make  him  less  than  man.  We  want  no  mum- 
meries and  nonsense  wherewith  to  please  sayages 
and  fools  in  the  present  day." 

Now,  it  would  be  a  fair  defence  on  my 
part,  and,  legally  speaking,  I  think  I  haye 
a  right  to  complain,  that  as  far  as  you 
know  of  the  matter  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  monarchy  of  this  country  at  all. 
The  matter  selected  in  the  indictment, 
as  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  indict- 
ment, is  not  matter  referring  to  the 
goyemment  of  this  country ;  but  it  refers 
generally  to  the  ])rinciple  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  in  any  other  country. 
A^s  far  as  the  matter  stands  upon  the  face 
of  the  indictment,  it  is  so.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  it  upon  that  ground,  because 
1  complain  that  the  context  is  not  fairly 
taken  in ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  the  con- 
text will  connect  the  matter  with  the 
goyemment  of  this  country.  But,  sup- 
posing you  to  take  this  indictment  and  to 
know  nothing  but  what  appears  upon  the 
face  of  the  indictment,  I  haye  a  claim  to 
your  yerdict  on  the  first  and  the  fourth 
counts  in  my  fayour,  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  indicted  does  not  refer  to  the 
monarchy  of  this  country. 

I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  so  negli- 
gently is  that  indictment  got  up  that  it 
will  afford  room  for  a  great  deal  of  future 
legal  argument,  that  is,  supposing  you 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  doins 
that  which  I  hope  you  will  not  do.  And 
I  think  1  may  claim  an  acknowledgment 
that,  as  far  as  I  can  resist  that  which  I 
feel  to  be  a  wrong  (and  I  do  now  feel  that 
I  am  standing  here  to  resist  that  which 
is  wrong),  I  shall  take  up  all  the  legal  dis- 
cussion of  the  subiect  of  this  indictment 
that  the  case  shall  require.  Now,  the 
reading  of  this  matter  as  a  whole  would 


be  this  :  I  giyo  a  list  of  the  members  of 
the  new  Administration,  that  Adminis- 
tration which  came  into  office  about  the 
22nd  or  23rd  of  Noyember.  (a)  Then  I  find 
in  that  list  the  names  of  Lord  Alberma/rle 
and  Lord  Anson,  the  one  is  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  King,  and  the  other  is  Master 
of  the  King's  Dogs,  and  I  confess  perhaps 
rather  a  sportiye  feeling  than  anything 
else  at  the  moment  had  excited  some- 
thing like  ruiibility  in  my  mind,  that  men 
forming  part  of  the  Administration  of  the 
country  should  be  holding  offices  of  that 
kind.  And  I  will  giye  you  something  like  a 
proof  by  and  by  that  similar  feelings  to 
that  which  peryaded  my  mind  had  per- 
yaded  the  mind  of  another  writer  on  the 
same  subject.  And  you  will  find  in  the 
"  Timei^*  newspaper  of  the  same  date  as 
this  publication  matter  referring  to  the 
same  subject,  referring  to  the  King's 
household,  in  a  manner  much  more  offen- 
siye,  I  am  sure,  to  eyery  indiyidual  con- 
nected with  the  goyemment  of  this 
countiy  than  this  matter  of  mine  can 
possibly  be. 

Then,  gentlemen,  bear  in  mind  that,  as 
far  as  the  matter  appears  on  the  indict- 
ment, there  is  no  eyiaenoe  that  the  matter 
there  selected  is  connected  with  the 
monarchy  of  this  country.  If  there  were 
eyidence  of  that  kind,  and  I  haye  no 
objection  to  put  in  eyidence  of  that  kind, 
I  still  say  tnat  it  is  justifiable  upon  the 
ground  that  I  before  alleged,  which  the 
leamed  gentleman  who  opened  the  subject 
to  you  did  not  fairly  state,  the  law  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  monarchy.  On 
that  ground  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to 
your  yerdict  on  both  those  counts.  But 
there  is  a  moral  yiew  which  will  show  you 
that  tiie  case  has  not  been  fairly  dealt 
with,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  matter  is  not 
fairly  selected  in  the  indictment,  but 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  creating  as 
much  prejudice  as  possible.  I  will  read 
the  whole  paragraph.    I  say : — 

**  Here  is  one  Lord  (Albennarle)  to  look  after 
the  Kin^s  horses,  and  another  (Anson)  to  look 
after  his  dogs.  Why  is  this  necessary?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  a  conspiracy  agaioBt  the  dcw 
Ministers  with  the  King's  horses  and  dogs? 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  Master  of  the  hawks, 
too!'' 

I  might  haye  added  to  that,  there  was  a 
Master  of  the  Hawks  without  any  hawks 
to  look  after.    I  say  : — 

'^  Would  a  Republic,  or  a  real  House  of 
Commons " 

By  which  I  mean  such  a  House  of  Com- 
mons as  we  are  to  haye  when  the  Ministers 
haye  reformed  it,  for  it  is  allowed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  represent  the 

(a)  Earl  Grey's  Goyemment. 
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people  of  this  conntry ;  and  we  have  been  | 
promised  that  which  I  have  here  caloubited 
npon,  namely,  a  real  Honse  of  Commons. 
I  say; — 

"  Would  a  Bepublic,  or  a  real  House  of  Com- 
mons tolerate  8\ich  a  nuisance  as  this  ?  *' 

And  what  I  mean  by  a  **  naisance  "  is, 
that  here  are  men  of  great  wealth  in  this 
conntry,  holding  offices  of  that  character, 
meanly  taking  for  the  holding  of  those 
offices,  I  have  no  doubt,  great  sums  of 
money  annually.  Now,  I  call  that  a 
nuisance,  and  it  is  a  nnisance  certainly  in 
relation  to  the  country  at  large,  and  it  is 
more  particularly  a  nuisance  at  this  time, 
when  the  country  is  weighed  down  with 
general  distress.    I  say : — 

"A  list  of  officers  in  the  King's  household  is 
the  most  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  thinf  that  can 
be  read.  It  will  not  bear  mention  in  &e  present 
day." 

And,  morally  speaking,  I  do  say  that  it 
will  not  bear  mention,  and  that  it  is  not  to 
be  mentioned  without  exciting  disgust 
among  any  sensible  men  whatever.  Of 
course,  as  the  matter  referred  to  is  the 
King's  household,  and  as  the  matter 
referred  to  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the 
King's  household,  and  as  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  say  that  a  constitutional  monarchy 
is  a  ridiculous  state  of  government,  I 
shall  be  justified  in  reading  to  you  what  is 
the  list  of  the  officers  of  the  King's  house- 
hold. I  added  that  the  circumstances 
alluded  to,  namely,  that  there  was  a  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  the  King  and  another  of 
the  Dogs — ^I  say  that  that 

"  is  of  itself  an  evidence  that  a  constitational 
monarchy  is  a  most  ridiculous  state  of  govern- 
ment more  than  mimicking  absolute  monarchy 
and  perpetuating  all  ancient  follies  and  abuses.*' 

The  ancient  follies  and  abuses  are  of 
course  those  offices  which  I  consider  to  be 
improper  offices  in  the  King's  household. 
And  when  I  say  that : — 

*'We  want  no  mammeries  and  nonsense 
wherewith  to  please  savages  and  fools  in  the 
present  day," 

That  of  course  reads  rather  ofiensively 
in  the  way  in  which  it  stands  in  the  in- 
dictment, supposing  you  connected  it  with 
the  Gk)vernment  of  this  country.  But  it 
does  not  read  offensive  when  you  read 
the  context,  for  I  tell  you  what  we  do 
want: — 

"  We  want  public  officers  who  shall  really  be 
men  of  business.  We  want  labouring  men  to 
carry  on " 

By  which  I  mean  men  who  will  take 
the  offices  and  do  the  duties  of  the 
officers: — 

"  We  want  labouring  men  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  government,  who  shall  be  paid  for 


their  labour  and  for  their  labour  only.  Let  ns 
see  what  the  Whigs  will  do  to  make  their  con- 
stitational monarchy  appear  decent  to  the 
brightening  eye  of  the  public." 

By  which  I  say  that  I  am  ready  to  wait 
to  see  what  benefit  the  new  changes  will 
bring. 

Now  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole  of 
that  article ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  was 
not  rash  in  this  matter,  thai;  I  had  not 
been  more  rash  than  other  individuals, 
that  I  wrote  under  that  common  feeling 
that  appeai*ed  to  have  excited  the  press 
generally  at  that  time^  you  will  find  that 
the  matter  which  I  have  road  to  you  is 
mild  and  inoffensive  as  comp>ared  with 
matters  which  I  shall  read  to  you  from  a 
paper  that  has  really  some  influence  in  the 
country,  and  from  a  paf)er  that  is  gener- 
ally read  in  the  country,  that  is  per- 
haps more  extensively  read  than  any 
other  paper  in  every  district  in  the 
country.  Now  it  appears  that  the  editor 
of  the  "  IHmes  "  newspaper,  when  writing 
on  that  date  of  Novomoer  the  27th,  had 
occasion  to  make  allusion  to  the  same 
circumstances  then  passing,  that  is  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  Administration  ;  and 
he  in  almost  the  same  words,  or  if  not  in  the 
same  words  at  least  in  the  same  feeling, 
expressed  his  disgust  at  the  King's  Houee- 
hold  in  language  much  more  offensive 
than  that  which  I  used  in  expressing  that 
which  was  my  disgust,  and  which  is  still 
my  disgust.  In  a  leading  article,  and 
in  a  very  forcible  article,  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
Cabinet,  there  is  this  most  striking  para- 
graph; and  I  do  charge  it  upon  the 
parties  who  have  got  up  this  prosecution, 
supposing  it  to  emanate  from  the  Attorney- 
General  OT  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury 
conducting  this  prosecution — I  have  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  is  by  order  of  the 
Administration — and,  therefore,  I  do 
complain  that,  if  I  am  to  suffer  anything 
in  consequence  of  that  publication,  injus- 
tice would  be  done  to  me  unless  other 
parties,  having  more  influence  than  me, 
are  not  put  under  the  same  state  of 
things.  Now  here,  gentlemen,  was  the 
language  of  the  "  Times "  newspaper, 
with  reference  to  that  same  Eoyal  House- 
hold, published  on  the  same  day  and 
written  about  the  same  time.  After 
having  made  severe  complaints,  it  says ; — 

"Again,  was  there  ever  such  a  nest  of 
voracious  vermin  as  the  Koyal  Household  ?  " 

Now,  what  can  be  language  more  offen- 
sive than  that  P  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  am  incapable  of  using  lan- 
guage of  that  kind,  because  it  is  below  my 
taste.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  I  have 
ever  used  language  of  that  kind  in  any 
publication.  I  am  generally,  when  writing, 
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writing  upon  a  system,  and  not  writing  in 
that  onensive  personal  sense.  Here  is  a 
description  of  the  Koyal  Honsehold  as  a 
"  nest  for  Toracions  vermin,"  and  if  yon 
weigh  the  moaning  of  those  two  words 
yon  cannot  find  any  words  more  ofiensiye. 
And  I  do  feel  that  if  I  am  indicted 
I  am  not  properly  indicted  unless  the 
editor  of  the  "  iHmea  "  is  also  indicted  for 
this  article.    The  editor  puts  the  question, 

''  What  ase  has  the  King  of  England  for  a  set 
of  Lords  ?  " 

He  does  not  attack  the  King  of  England, 
and  I  do  not  attack  the  King  of  England. 
I  acknowledge  that  I  have  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  present  King.  I 
lament  that  he  is  not  connected  with  a 
better  system  of  things.  I  haye  no 
personal  feeling  towards  the  King  or 
towards  any  members  connected  with  the 
^yemment  of  this  country.  I  treat  of 
tne  system  only,  and  I  maintain  that  I 
haye  treated  of  it  as  a  man  should  treat  of 
it.  I  haye  treated  of  it  at  least  as  an 
honest  man.  I  haye  said  nothing  more 
than  I  was  justified  in  saving.  I  said  it, 
I  ought  to  haye  said  it,  and  I  shall 
perseyere  in  saying  it.  The  editor  of  the 
•*  Times"  says: — 

**  What  use  has  the  King  of  England  for  a  set 
of  Lords,  by  way  of  menial  servants,  abont 
him?" 

That  is  the  yery  question  I  put  in  my 
paper.  Is  it  not  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter of  men  who  are  in  fact  heredi- 
tary legislators  in  this  country  to  be  filling, 
eyen  in  the  Household  of  the  King,  such 
offices  as  the  care  of  horses,  and  the  care 
of  dogs,  and  the  care  of  hawks  P  I  say  it 
is  derogatory.  It  is  derogatory  to  common 
sense,  and  it  is,  as  I  described  it  in  that 
publication,  but  not  as  it  appears  in  the 
indictment.  It  is  a  ''nuisance."  The 
"!Z«wfteff"  says:— 

'*  What  nse  has  the  Eang  of  England  for  a  set 
of  Lords,  by  way  of  menial  servants,  about  him  ? 
Hereditary  legislators,  judges  over  a  free  people, 
yet  domestics  of  a  limited  monarch,  at  so  manj 
thousands  each  per  annum  for  wearing  out  their 
lives  in  irksome,  yawning  attendance  on  a  king 
who  feels  opprmed  by  their  contiguity  to  his 
person  ?  "(a) 

I  can  readily  belieye  that  the  King 
would  wish  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  belieye 
that  any  rational  and  thinking  man  would 
rather  be  free  from  such  offices  as  these ; 
that  the  system  is  forced  u{>on  the  King ; 
and  that  he  does  not  adopt  it  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  he  has  not  the  power  to 
alter  it.  Therefore,  I  wish  you  should 
bear  in  mind  that  I  haye  not  published 
anything  offensiye  with   regard    to   the 


(a)  See  *<The£xiraordinaryBlack  Book,**  587. 


person  of  the  King ;  and  I  now  declare  to 
you  that  I  haye  no  personal  feeling  towards 
the  King,  nothing  that  could  be  deemed 
offensiye,  and  nothing,  if  the  King  were  to 
know  all  that  I  have  published  upon  the 
subject,  that  would  at  all  ofiend  him. 

Then,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  call  it  evi- 
dence— it   may    not   be    legal   evidence, 
perhaps,  for  me  to  put  this  newspaper  into 
the  case.    But  there  is  enough  or  moral 
evidence  in  the  matter  to  assure  you  that 
I  have  not  made  this  paper,  that  it  is  in 
fact,  the  paper  which  was  circulated  as 
the  "IHmes"  newspaper  on  the  27th  of 
Noyember,  and  that  it  does  contain  matter 
which,  supposing  mine  to  be  offensive,  is 
a  thousandfold  more  ofiensiye  than  that 
which  I  haye  published,  because  I  declare 
to  you  that  it  is  below  my  taste  to  use 
such  language  as  is  used  in  that  paper  on 
the  same  subject.    It  may  be,  gentlemen, 
although  it  is  not  intended  on  my  part  to 
be,  offensiye,  but  it  may  be  offensiye  to 
some  person  that  I  should  even  write  the 
list  of  the  officers  in  the  King's  House- 
hold.   But,  as  I  am  indicted  for  improper 
expressions  with  regard  to    ^e    King's 
Household,  I  think  I  ought  tp  read  to  you 
the  list   of   the    officers   of  the    King's 
Household,  and  to  give  you  a  reason  why 
I  express  my  disapprobation  of  such  a  list 
of  officers ;  and  by  the  lisrt  itself,  and  by 
what  the  editor  of  the  "  Times"  has  said 
upon  it,  I  shall  at  least,  I  thdnk»  justify 
myself,  so  far  as  you  stand,  that  I  was 
merely  expressing  what  was  common  to 
the  wnole  country  at  the  time,  because  the 
editor  of  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  claims 
for  himself  to  be  the  editor  of  tne  leading 
journal  in  Europe— though  I  have  matter 
of  complaint  against  that  editor,  and  I 
haye  no  hesitation  in  describing  the  editor 
of  that  paper  as  generally  in  his  conduct 
towards  me  recklessly  profligate,  that  is  to 
say,  as  generally  charging  matter  upon 
me  which  does  not  attach  to  me,  and 
holding  me  up  to  the  cpuntry  as  an  object 
to  be  abhorred,  when  I  claim  that  my 
conduct  is  as  fair  and  as  proper  as  that  of 
any  other  individual.    Though  I  may  differ 
from  many  of  you  on  matters  of  opinion, 
yet  this  I  claim,  that  my  own  statements 
of  opinion  are  always  presented  to  the 
public  in  a  properi  way,  and  that  though 
we  differ  we  haye  a  right  to  differ — ^that  I 
am  no  more  to  be  bound  by  your  opinions 
on  any  subject  than  you  are  to  be  bound 
by  mine.    I  do  not  claim  that  I  haye  a 
n^ht  to  dictate  with  regard  to  matters  of 
opmion ;  but  what  I  claim  is,  that  if  I  hold 
opinions  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  any 
other  man  they  are  not  to  be  urged  upon 
him  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  free 
and  fair  discussion ;  and  I  stand  before  the 
public  as  the  advoc^hte  of  discussion  rather 

than  the  advocate  of  any  opinions  whateyer. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  hATe  taken  the  pains 
to  collect  here  a  list  of  the  oiBcers,  and  if 
they  are  called  in  question,  I  am  pre- 
pared with  the  Court  Calendar,  publisned 
by  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  to 
verify  the  statements  of  this  paper.  The 
list  of  the  officers  of  the  King's  Mousehold 
consists  of,  first,  the  Private  Secretary, 
secondly,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse 
and  the  Secretary  thereto.  In  the  Lord 
Steward's  department : — 

"  The  Lord  Steward,  the  Treanorer,  Comp- 
troller, Master  of  the  Hoasehold,  the  Secretary, 
three  Clerks,  the  Messenger  to  the  Board,  the 
Porter,  the  necessary  Woman,  the  Messenger 
to  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Paymaster,  his  Depaty 
and  Assistant." 

The  Becobdeb:  I  wish  to  tell  the  De- 
fendant that  there  is  nothing  respecting 
the  officers  of  His  Majeslr^s  Housenold  or 
Bis  Majesty's  Ministry  that  is  at  all  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  against  him. 

Defendcmt:  1  Rrant  that  as  the  matter 
stands  upon  the  lace  of  the  indictment  it 
has  the  appearance  which  you  state ;  bat 
I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Lordship 
that  in  cases  where  an  individual  is  nut 
upon  his  trial  for  that  which  is  called 
matter  of  libel,  the  defendant  is  uniformly 
allowed  to  show  bf  the  context  of  the 
matter  that  he  can  justify  himself.  And 
I  am  showing  that  there  is  a  fair  excuse 
on  my  part  for  having  used  those  words 
selected  in  the  indictment. 

The  Becobdeb:  If  you  can  apply  this 
as  part  of  the  context  to  the  matter  which 
is  alleged  to  be  libellous,  undoubtedly  you 
have  a  right  to  make  use  of  it,  because  it 
is  contained  in  the  work,  part  of  which 
forms  the  ground  of  accusation  against  you. 

Defenda/nt:  That  is  the  ground  upon 
which  I  am  going.  I  am  showing  the 
jury  that  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
constitutional  monarchy  is  objectionable, 
and  I  am  justifying  it  by  showing  the  list 
of  officers  in  the  Eang*s  Household 

The  Becobdeb  :  If  you  mean  to  say  that 
this  allegation  is  general  as  to  constitu- 
tional monarchies  well  and  good,  because 
you  are  at  liberty  to  say  **  From  the 
context  it  appears  that  I  did  not  speak 
of  the  constitution  of  England  in  par- 
ticular, but  I  was  speaking  generally  of 
constitutional  monarchies."  If  that  be  the 
way  in  which  you  infer  from  the  context 
that  that  was  your  meaning,  then  you 
absolve  yourself  from  the  particular  appli- 
cation of  this  which  affects  to  impeach 
the  constitutional  government  of  this 
country. 

Defendant :  I  will  most  readily  save  this 
part  of  the  defence  if  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  will  give  up  the  first  and 
fourth  counts  of  the  indictment. 

Adolphue :  Ab  1  have  made  no  objection, 


I  beg  I  mav  not  be  appealed  to  for  any 
condition.  The  Court,  for  the  preservation 
of  decency  and  order  and  the  rules  of  the 
law,  has  thought  fit  to  interpose.  For 
myself,  I  make  no  objection,  nor  will  I 
make  any  objection.  Therefore,  he  has 
no  right  to  put  any  condition  upon  me. 

D^endant :  The  case  stands  thus,  gentle- 
men :  It  is  suggested  to  me  by  the  Court, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  suggested  with 
the  best  of  feelings,  and  I  readily  allow 
to  you,  supposing  that  you  are  attached 
to  what  may  be  called  the  Constitution 
of  this  country  with  all  its  faults,  that  I 
am  treading  upon  what  I  feel  to  be 
very  dangerous  ground;  that  is,  I  am 
offending  in  some  measure  your  pre- 
judices oy  placing  matters  before  the 
Court  and  the  pubhc  which  I  say  will  not 
bear  mention.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  remnant  of 
an  old  and  a  bad  63r8tem,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  reformed  the  better.  But  the  thing 
stands  now,  and  as  it  stands  we  have  a 
right  to  look  at  it  and  to  speak  of  it.  But 
let  it  be  understood,  let  me  again  repeat, 
and  I  wish  to  obtain  credit  for  it,  tnat  I 
stand  here  to  defend  myself  for  having 
written  upon  the  system  of  government, 
and  for  having  written  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  the  public  affairs  of  this 
country,  and  not  to  make  personal  attacks 
upon  any  person  whatever.  I  am  sensible, 
gentlemen,  of  course  that  the  King  has 
not  made  the  system.  I  am  sure  the 
King  himself,  if  we  could  hear  his  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject,  must  feel,  and 
the  "  Tivnea  "  newspaper  gives  him  credit 
for  feeling,  desirous  to  get  rid  of  a  great 
number  of  those  officers,  and  I  have  that 
good  opinion  of  the  King  that  I  think  he 
is  a  plain  man,  a  man  of  good  sense,  a 
man  of  good  feeling,  and  well  disposed 
towards  the  country,  though  while  I  make 
that  admission  I  readily  admit  that  I  do 
not  like  and  I  cannot  like,  and  I  am  pro- 
pared  to  give  reasons  for  not  liking,  the 
monarchy  as  it  stands  in  this  country; 
that  is  to  say  with  all  the  excrescences 
surrounding  it.  I  will  now  read  the  rest 
of  the  list : — 

"  The  Messenger  to  the  Lord  Steward,  the 
Paymaster,  his  Depaty  and  Assistant,  the  Livery 
Gentlemen,  the  Teoman,  the  Storekeeper,  House- 
hold Laundresses,  the  Yeoman  and  the  Groom 
of  the  Silver  Scullery,  the  Clerk,  Yeoman,  and 
Groom  of  the  Coal  and  Wood  Yard,  the  Loid 
High  Almoner,  and  Sub-Almoner,  the  Here- 
ditary Grand  Almoner,  the  Yeoman  Groom  and 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  High  Almoner,  the  Ser- 
geant Porter,  the  Gentlemen  Porters,  the  Yeo- 
man Porters,  the  Watchman,  the  Firelighter  to 
the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,  the  rorten  and 
Watchmen  at  Windsor  Castle,  the  Knight  Mar- 
shal, the  Deputy  Knifht  Marshal,  the  Under 
Knight  Marshal,  and  the  eight  Marshalmen,  the 
Gentlemen,  Yeomen,  and  Groom  of  the  Wine 
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GePar,  the  Confectionary  Saperintendent  of  the 
Household,  two  Yeomen  and  Assistant,  the  foar 
Clerks  and  Messenger  of  the  Kitchen,  Chief 
Cook,  Master  Cook,  and  second  Cook,  First 
Teoman  of  the  Month,  Second  Yeoman  of  the 
Month,  Teoman  of  the  Kitchen,  Second  Teoman 
of  the  Kitchen,  Physician,  Surgeon  and  Apothe- 
caries to  the  Household  at  Bnghton,  Land^  Sur> 
veyor,  Dentist,  Teoman  of  the  Cellar,  Coffee 
Room  Keeper,  Baker  and  Errand  man.  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Gardens ; " 

and  then  the  yarions  gardeners  of  which 
no  complaint  can  be  made.  Then  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  Department  there 
are: — 

"  The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  all  the  Officers 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Department,  the  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  the  Secretary,  the  Comptroller  of 
Accounts  and  Superiutendent,  Chief  Clerk, 
Inspector  of  Accounts,  Superintendents  of  Pay- 
ments, First  Assistant  Clerk,  Second  Assistant 
Clerk,  Third  Assistant  Clerk,  Chamber  Keeper, 
Office  Messenger,  Porter,  Six  Pages  of  the  Baick 
Stairs,  two  State  Pages,  four  Pages  of  the  Pre- 
sence (of  the  first  class),  two  Pages  of  the  Pre- 
sence (of  the  second  class),  seventeen  Grentlemen 
of  the  Privy  Chamber,  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, his  Assistant  and  Manhal,  four  Gentle- 
men Ushers  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  three 
Gentlemen  Ushers,  Daily  Waiters,  four  Grooms 
of  the  Privy  dJhamber,  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  eight  Gentlemen  Ushers,  and 
quarterly  Waiters  in  Chdinary,  Page  of  the  Pre- 
sence, nine  Grooms  of  the  Great  Chamber, 
Principal  Librarian,  Poet  Laureate,  Examiner 
of  Plays,  Inspector  of  Household  DeliTeries, 
the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  first  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  fourteen  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber, 
fifteen  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber,  eleven  House- 
keepers, a  Sempstress  and  two  Laundresses, 
thirty-eight  Musicians,  all  the  Teomen  of  the 
King's  Guard,  consisting  of  Captain,  Lieutenant, 
Ensign,  Clerk  of  the  (3heck,  his  Deputy,  four 
Exons,  Secretary,  eight  Ushers,  two  Messengers, 
one  hundred  Teomen,  four  superannuated  Yeo- 
men, six  Yeomen  Hangers,  two  Teomen  Bed- 
goers,  the  Right  Honourable  Band  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  consisting  of  the  Captain,  Lieutenant, 
Standard  Bearer,  Clerk  of  the  Check,  forty 
Gentlemen  Pensioners,  Paymaster, .Secretary, 
Harbinger,  Messenger,  and  Axe  Keeper. 

In  the  Office  of  the  Robes,  Master  Groom  and 
Messenger ;  in  the  Wardrobe  Office,  two  Clerks, 
Porter,  liaundress  and  Sempstress,  four  necessary 
women  to  the  Apartments,  eight  Serjeants-at- 
Arms,  One  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  one  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Knight  Harbinger,  Receivers  of  the  duties  on 
Salaries,  Clerk  of  the  Check  to  the  Messengers, 
seven  King's  Own  Messengers,  Messenger  to  the 
Lord  Chimaberlain,  ditto  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  ditto  to  the  Treasury,  ditto  to 
the  Printing  Press,  two  Physicians  in  Ordinary, 
five  Physicians  Extraordinary,  Physician  to  the 
Household,  two  Seijeant  burgeons  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, two  Surgeons,  three  Surgeons  to  the 
Household,  four  Surgeons  extraoi^inary  to  the 
person,  two  Surgeon  Aurists,  five  Apothecaries 
to  His   Mijesty,    two  Oceolists,   twenty-four 


Artists,  and  ninety-nine  Priests,  Master  of  the 
Horse,  Principal  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal,  . 
four  Equerries,  four  Pages  of  Honor,  Gentlc> 
men  of  the  Horse,  Chief" Cler^  of  the  Stables, 
second  Clerk  of  the  Stables,  Assistant  Clerk  of 
the  Stables,  Equerry  of  the  Crown  Stables,  In< 
spector  of  the  Stables,  First  Yeoman  Rider, 
Second  Teoman  Rider,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Messenger,  two  Storekeepers,  State  Coachman, 
Master  of  the  Buck  Hounds,  Huntsman,  three 
Whippers>in,  two  Feeders,  Groom  Grand  Fal- 
coner. In  the  Civil  List  Audit  Office,  Auditor, 
Chief  Clerk,  two  Clerks,  Messenger,  Office 
Keeper." 

That  makes  up  all  the  officers  in  the 
King's  Household ;  and  I  find  (God  help 
His  Majesty  I)  eighteen  doctors  and  ninety- 
nine  priests.  I  hope  I  may  say  there  is 
no  need  at  least  for  the  former.  Of 
coarse,  gentlemen,  I  understand,  and  we 
all  understand,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  certain  degree  of  splendour  in  the 
King's  Household,  and  that  the  King 
should  appear  to  public  eyes  as  something 
more  than  human.  That  has  been  the 
general  principle  of  monarchy.  I  put  in 
this  list  of  the  King's  Household  as  a 
justification  of  that  most  offensive  sen- 
tence, where  I  say : — 

''We  want  no  mummenes  and  nonsense 
wherewith  to  please  savages  and  fools  in  the 
present  day." 

My  allusion  is  to  past  times,  when  it 
has  been  considered  necessary  that  sav- 
ages and  fools  should  be  pleased  with  all 
those  trappings  of  royalty,  but  that  the 
time  is  come  when  men  begin  to  reason, 
and  when  we  want  men  of  business,  and 
not  men  to  be  tricked  and  trifled  with  in 
that  wav.  I  therefore  conclude  that  part 
of  my  defence  which  relates  to  the  first 
passage  selected  from  this  indictment 
with  saving,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  your 
conviction,  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  indict- 
ment, it  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  that 
it  is  also  inoffensive  as  it  stands  in  the 
paper  itself.  I  have  shown  you  what  was 
written  by  another  editor  of  more  infiu- 
ence  than  myself,  whose  paper  circu- 
lated a  great  deal  more  than  mine;  so 
that  if  we  may  speak  of  the  thing  com- 
paratively, where  my  paper  produces  an 
impression  upon  one  mind,  we  may  suppose 
the  **  Times  newspaper  produces  an  im- 
pression upon  a  thousand.  And  with 
regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the  matter 
in  each  paper  is  more  or  less  offensive,  I 
think  the  matter  I  have  read  to  you, 
which  was  published  by  that  paper,  is 
matter,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  an 
indictment  upon  that  paper,  justificatory 
of  the  matter  for  which  I  am  now  in- 
dicted. 

Perhaps  I  can  do  nothing  better  than 
to  repeat  it,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  more 
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impressiye  than  anything  else  I  can  say, 
and  I  do  it  upon  this  ground :  that  if  I  hare 
expressed  a  Btzx)ng  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, here  is  another  man  who  has  ex- 
pressed a  stronger  opinion,  who  has  more 
influence  than  I  have,  and  a  man  who,  if  I 
am  indicted,  ought  to  have  been  indicted. 
"We  cannot  suppose  the  Government  to  be 
ignorant  of  this  paper.    My  paper  is  com- 
paratively an  obscure  paper,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why.     There  is  a  history  of  the 
paper  that  is  proper  to  be  told.    I  have 
been  the  publisher  of  a  weekly  publica- 
tion for  the  last  twelve  years ;  that  is,  I  ! 
have  been  the  editor  of  one.    Of  course  1 
obtained  through  it  a  great  number  of 
readers,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  if  a 
man  does  not  like  my  publication  he  does 
not  buy  it,   or  at  least  if  his  curiosity 
indaces  him  to  do  it  once,  he  docs  not  do 
it  more.      I  stood  before  the  public  in 
relation  to  a  great  number  of  individuals, 
who  looked  up  to  my  opinions  in  any- 
thing that  was  current;  and  at  the  time 
this  agitation  began  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  at  the  time  of  some  mo- 
mentous events  which  had  passed  on  the 
Continent  during  the  last  year,  I  had  no 
publication  at  all.     My  old  connections 
expressed  a  wish,  and  I  was  applied  to 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country  and  par- 
ticularly requested,  to  send  out  a  weekly 
publication,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  that 
request  of  those  persons  who  wished  to 
take  my  opinions  on  what  was  current 
that  I  put  forward  this  publication.    And 
I  beg  you  to  observe,  for  it  is  matter  in 
evidence  in  Court,  and  I  daresay  that  I 
may  alniosb   claim   from  you,   that   you 
never  heard  of  toe  publication  before  I 
was  indicted.    You  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence from  those  magistrates  that,  though 
they  were  in  the  districts  that  were  dis- 
turbed, they  never  heard  of  the  publica- 
tion ;  and  the  fair  inference  therefore  is 
that  the  publication  has  not  done  mis- 
chief, and  that  therefore  it  is  not  properly 
charged  upon  me.    It  might  have  been 
charged  upon  the  other  papers  that  were 
in  existence  before  mine  began.    If  the 
public  press  has  produced  tnat  mischief 
which  is  charged  to  have  been  produced, 
of  course  there  are  other  papers  that  are 
liable.    But  I  am  not  liable,  because  I  was 
not  publishing  any  weekly  paper  till  the 
13th  of  November,  and  notning  new  has 
happened  since  the  13th  of  November ;  at 
least  there  is  no  evidence  upon  that  sub- 
ject.   Therefore,  I  will  just  conclude  this 
part  of  my  address  by  reading  the  passage 
from  the  **  Times  "  again : — 

**  Was  there  ever  such  a  nest  for  voracious 
vermin  as  the  Royal  Household  in  its  several 
ramifications  of  complex  and  barbarous  super- 
fluity ?  " 


The  sentiment  is  preciiiely  mine,  but  the 
language  is  stronger  : — 

"  What  use  has  the  Kin^  of  England  for  a 
set  of  lords  by  way  of  menuil  servants  about 
him  ?  " 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  just  say  one 
thing  in  corroboration  and  in  justification 
of  my  conduct  in  this  publication.  I  com- 
plain on  one  side  of  extravagance,  and  I  com- 
plain on  the  other  side  of  distress  arising 
from  that  extravagance,  and  I  think  I 
give  you  the  best  evidence  that  a  man  can 
give  you,  that  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
distress  of  the  labouring  people  in  this 
country,  the  barbarous  state  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  this  country.  This  paper  (The 
Times)  is  for  the  use  of  the  gentkmen  of 
the  jury  if  they  call  for  it. 

Before  I  go  to  the  other  pointy  I  observe 
that  which  I  neglected  to  observe  in  the 
introduction  of  my  defence  to  you,  that 
from  my  experience  of  the  press,  and  I 
have  had  some  little  experience,  and  more 
particularlv  from  my  experience  in  what 
may  be  called  cases  of  libel,  and  from 
what  I  have  read  upon  the  subject,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  such  an  in- 
dictment as  this  against  the  press  has  not 
happened  for  the  last  centuiT".  I  urge 
this  point  upon  your  attention,  because 
we  had  reason  to  expect  better  things 
from  the  Administration  whence  this  in- 
dictment issues.  Now,  the  matter  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  la])ourers  is 
of  vast  importance,  and  importance  is 
given  to  it  not  by  anything  that  I  have 
written,  not  by  anything  that  I  have  pub- 
lished, but  by  the  manner  in  which  that 
publication  has  been  met;  for  the  great 
importance  that  has  been  attached  to  that 
publication  by  this  indictment  is  an  im- 
portance that  I  admit  to  you  I  did  not 
desire.  I  think  we  have  it  in  evidence 
that  the  publication  was  not  known  to  the 
country.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  not  at 
all  known.  It  was  known  in  certain  dis- 
tricts where  I  had  connections;  but  it 
was  not  known  in  the  disturbed  districts. 
I  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex  or  Hampshire ;  and 
I  have  never  sent  a  single  copy  of  that 
publication  into  either  of  those  four 
counties,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
single  copy  ever  went  into  either  of 
those  four  counties,  except  one  purchased 
by  a  gentleman  from  Maidstone,  and 
another  purchased  by  an  individual  from 
Bromley  by  a  gentleman  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  those  matters  that  have  been 
going  on  there.  Now,  this  matter  of 
mine,  made  important  as  it  has  been, 
demands  much  oareful  consideration.  It 
admits  of  a  defence  on  two  grounds.  The 
first,  that  the  matter  is  in  itself  moral  and 
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le^l,  and,  secondly,  that  the  indictment 
fails  altogether  npon  the  ^onnd  of  dates. 
I  think  yon  mnst  perceive  that  all  the 
evidence  given  yon  with  regard  to  dates 
is  evidence  that  does  not  substantiate  the 
alle^tions  of  the  indictment,  but  that 
justifies  my  publication.  Of  course  we 
must  treat  the  matter  minutely.  Every 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  is  important, 
and  it  throws  upon  me  the  burthen  of 
making  that  sort  of  defence  which  I  wish 
some  individual  of  greater  power  had  an 
opportunity  of  making.  It  throws  upon 
me  the  most  important  task  that  any  man 
has  had  in  this  country  since  the  time  of 
Hampden  himself. 

The  article  is  addressed  **  To  the  Insur- 
gent Agricultural  Labourers."  The  word 
*'  Insurgent,"  connected  with  the  words 
"  Agricultural  Labourers,"  as  far  as  it  had 
any  meaning,  describes  the  state  of  a 
certain  number  of  people  of  society  in  a 
state  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
order  of  things,  and,  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  of  course  is  another  considera- 
tion. I  readily  acknowledge  I  must  have 
known  that  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 
current,  and  that  there  was  that  sort  of 
excitation  and  that  sort  of  feeling  among 
the  agricultural  labourers  which  had  in- 
duced them  to  take  some  other  steps  than 
those  which  they  had  been  treading  in  for 
some  months  before  the  period  alluded  to. 
Now,  I  confine  my  expression  of  approba- 
tion to  the  last  month,  that  is  to  the 
month  before  the  time  of  this  publication ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  par- 
ticularly attend  to  dates.  This  publication 
is  dated  the  27th  November.  It  is  known, 
of  course,  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  pre- 
paring matter  for  the  press  it  is  not 
written  on  the  same  day  that  it  is  priDted. 
The  printers  will,  if  they  can,  have  the 
copy  three  or  four  days  before  the  time  of 
publication,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
state  upon  that  which  appears  to  you  in 
evidence,  or  at  least  that  which  is  very 
probable,  that  the  article  here  indicted 
was  written  not  later  than  the  25th 
of  that  month,  perhaps  even  the  24th, 
or  it  might  even  have  been  the  23rd,  for  it 
is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  small  as  it  is,  the 
printers  will,  if  they  can,  have  the  matter 
four  or  five  days  before  the  publication. 
Therefore,  I  think  I  may  assume  that  the 
latest  moment  that  this  was  written  was 
about  the  25th  ;  and  then  I  take  in  the 
whole  month  of  November,  except  some 
few  days  of  the  latter  part.     I  tell  them, 

"  You  are  mnch  to  be  admired  for  every  thing 
you  are  known  to  have  done  dnring  the  last 
month  ;  for,  as  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  before 
the  public  that  you  are  incendiaries,  or  even 
political  rebels." 

Now,  I  think  that  the  first  sentence 
might  have  saved  the  whole  article  from 


bein^  indicted,  because  I  declare  in  the 
first  instance  that  I  should  not  have  ex- 
pressed that  admiration  if  they  had  been 
guilty  of  any  illegal  acts ;  and  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  draw  from  the  gentle- 
men that  came  here,  the  magistrates,  the 
evidence  of  their  having  witnessed  any 
illegal  acts.  Mr.  Tv3yford{a)  in  particular 
did  not  describe  anytmng  as  an  illegal  act 
witnessed  by  him  on  tne  part  of  tho 
labourers.  Sir  Richard  Birnxe  (6)  spoke  of 
public  report,  and  public  report  only ;  but 
public  report  is  not  matter  of  proper  evi- 
dence here.  Mr.  Rawlinson(o)  did  not 
speak  distinctly  of  any  illegal  act  anterior 
to  that  time  of  which  public  report  might 
have  been  made  in.  London.  At  least  ho 
did  not  give  you  any  distinct  evidence  of 
a  public  report  in  London  of  illegal  acts  by 
agricultural  labourers.  Therefore,  gentle- 
men, that  is  a  great  point  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

There  is,  first,  the  tendency  of  tho 
publication  to  be  considered,  and,  even 
if  that  were  adverse  to  me,  I  have  still 
to  claim  your  merciful  consideration  on 
the  ground  of  that  which  is  stated,  and 
which  I  can  show  to  have  been  my  inten- 
tion. In  all  matters  of  publication  great 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  two  words 
"intention"  and  "tendency."  They  are 
entirely  distinct.  A  man  may  have  an 
intention  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  thing 
he  intended  to  do  might  have  a  tendency 
of  another  kind.  Therefore,  it  is  allowed 
in  tho  case  that  the  tendency  is  not  to  be 
fairly  inferred  from  anything  in  evidence 
unless  the  tendency  can  be  connected  with 
the  intention.  And  here  I  stand,  I  am 
sure,  morally  acquitted,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  tenaency  of  this  publication  is  not 
to  justify  any  illegal  act,  unless  there  could 
be  a  justification  of  this  illegal  act ;  and  I 
have  to  show  you,  from  something  like 
authority,  that  circumstances  may  arise, 
and  circumstances  have  arisen,  in  the 
country  when  the  law  itself,  when  the 
Constitution  itself,  will  justify  illegal  acts. 
Therefore,  gentlemen,  when  I  wrote  that 
article  I  had  never  an  idea  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  an  indictment.  And  I  may 
say  that  I  write  under  this  general  idea,  I 
ask  myself  this  question.  Can  I  defend 
what  I  am  about  to  publish  before  a  jury 
of  my  country  P  Having  been  exposed  at 
that  time  to  indictments  numerous,  to 
informations  numerous,  from  the  Attorney- 
OenercU,  it  is  a  natural  question  that  I 
should  ask  myself,  after  havine  sustained 
great  persecution,  for  if  that  for  which  I 
was  nrosecuted  is  an  act  I  daily  commit 
the  tning  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  persecu- 

(a)  See  above,  p.  473. 
W  »  472. 
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tion.  But,  having  Bustaincd  snch  an 
imprisonment  as  I  have  sustained,  you 
may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  be  fond  of  imprisonment.  No  man  can 
conceive  the  weariness  of  a  long  and 
tedious  imprisonment.  No  man  can  con- 
ceive how  it  wastes  the  health.  Indeed  I 
look  upon  it,  taking  the  aggregate  of 
human  temperament,  that  long  periods  of 
imprisonment  are  the  highest  possible 
punishment  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  any 
individual ;  and  it  requires  pajrtiouho* 
stamina  of  mind  to  be  able  to  bear  up 
against  it.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
possess  that  sort  of  patient  endurance 
which  will  enable  me  to  rub  through  a 
tedious  imprisonment  of  six  years.  The 
ground  on  which  I  introduce  this  matter 
to  you  is  to  show  you  that,  as  I  have 
Buiiered  before  for  prosecutions  of  this 
kind,  which  could  have  no  good  object,  or 
at  least  if  they  had  a  good  object  they 
certainly  failed  in  their  object — ^but  I  say 
thev  had  no  good  object— they  failed  alto« 
gether  upjon  the  grounds  on  which  they 
were  instituted.  I  was  right,  though  I 
sufPbred,  and  though  I  do  not  expect  to 
sufier  at  your  hands,  I  shall  feel  certainly, 
if  I  do  suffer  at  your  hands,  that  as  I  was 
ri^ht  before  I  am  now  right,  and  I  shall 
still  be  right  in  the  matter. 

I  was  observing  to  you  that  I  had 
written  this  with  all  possible  care,  that  I 
had  written  it  with  perhaps  a  feeling  that 
it  was  an  important  matter,  that  I  was 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  I  con- 
fined myself  to  an  expression  of  admiration 
of  what  they  had  done  during  the  last 
month,  and  on  the  express  condition  that 
they  had  done  nothing  illegal ;  for,  though 
I  luiow  that  there  was  report  that  the 
crime  of  arson  had  taken  place  by  some 
persons,  I  am  prepared  with  evidence  to 
show  you  that  the  Government  itself  up  to 
the  time  of  my  publication  did  not  impute 
these  acts  of  arson  to  the  agricultural 
labourers,  but  did,  in  fact,  impute  them  to 
other  persons.  I  am  prepared  to  show 
you  that  by  and  by.  I  make  the  exception 
that  **  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  public 
that  you  are  incendiaries  or  even  political 
rebels."  Now,  the  word  **  oolitical  re- 
bels" includes  everything  tbat  may  be 
considered  illegal  in  acts  of  insurrection. 
Their  object  was  to  raise  themselves  from 
a  state  of  wretchedness.  They  were  op- 
pressed in  a  way  in  which  they  ought  not 
to  bear  it,  and,  having  met  together, 
talked  together,  I  suppose,  and  having 
engaged  to  do  certain  things  to 'better 
their  condition,  I  do  say  that  they  took  the 
best  ground  that  they  could  have  taken  for 
that  purpose ;  and  that,  the  parties  who 
ought  never  to  have  allowed  them  to  be  in 
a  state  of  oppression  and  depression,  having 
neglected  the  means  which  they  had  to 


prevent  them  from  going  into  that  condi- 
tion, I  do  say  that  the  labourers  did  take, 
as  far  as  I  knew  the  circumstances  at  that 
time,  the  best  course  they  could  to  better 
their  condition ;  and  I  mean  to  stand  here 
to  justify  those  labourers,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  justified  by  the  Common  Law  of 
this  count]^. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Do  you  mean  to  contend 
that  the  Common  Law  of  this  country 
justifies  the  destruction  of  other  persons' 
property,  the  burning  of  other  persons* 
property,  robbery  and  theft  P 

Beferldant :  Not  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  but  tliere  is  an  extraordinary 
course  of  things  to  be  considered,  wherein 
I  shall  show  something  like  an  authority 
that  men  are  not  to  be  tied  to  ordinary 
rules.  That  is  the  line  of  defence  I  shall 
take. 

The  Becobdeb:  J  shall  admit  no  such 
evidence.  Go  on  with  your  defence. 
Only  do  not  contend  before  the  jury  that 
acts  of  insubordination  and  insurrection 
are  legal  acts,  because  I  shall  not  permit 
that  to  be  said. 

Defendant :  I  am  incapable  of  justifving 
a  bad  act.  I  claim  that  consideration  from 
this  Court  and  from  the  country  at  large, 
and  I  say  that  mj  paper  does  not  justify 
anything  of  that  kma,  that  there  is  a  fair 
exception  made.  Now,  all  that  has  been 
proved  is  that  50  people  did  assemble  (for 
that  is  the  amount  of  evidence  in  the  cause), 
did  declare  themselves  to  be  aggrieved, 
did  present  a  certain  paper  to  certain 
gentlemen,  and  did  then,  upon  the  face  of 
that  paper,  ask  to  have  their  grievances 
taken  into  consideration,  and  to  have  an 
allowance  of  the  necessary  means  of  living. 
That  is  in  evidence  before  the  Court ;  aud 
then  I  declare  to  you,  if  ^ou  are  disposed, 
or  if  not  disposed,  to  give  me  credit  for 
what  ]  am  about  to  say,  that  the  feeling 
with  which  I  make  that— -and  I  will  prove 
it  to  you  not  onlv  by  the  contents  of  the 
paper  itself,  but  by  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced,  and  by  that  which  I  shall 
adduce  —  all  that  I  intended  to  justify 
was  that  mild,  that  firm,  that  proper  course 
which  those  agricultural  labourers  took  to 
call  attention  to  their  condition,  aud  to 
get  their  condition  bettered,  which  we  all 
allow  was  bad,  was  intolerable — and  it  wae 
not  longer  borne,  and  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  longer  borne.  And,  therefore,  I  jus- 
tify that  mild  and  proper  course  which 
they  took  to  call  tne  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  their  condition.  There  is  a 
passage  here  which  I  now  come  to,  and 
what  I  beg  you  to  observe  is  that  it  is  put 
in  a  hypouietical  sense,  that  it  supposes  a 
state  of  things  that  did  not  exist,  that 
might  probably  have  existence  hereafter, 
but  it  does  not  refer  to  a  state  of  things 
then  known  to  have  existence,     I  put  it  in 
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this  hypothetical  sense.  Supposing  so- 
and-so,  you  would  be  justified  in  doing  so- 
and-so  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  mark  how  careful 
I  was  to  express  myself :  *'  Much  as  every 
thoughtful  man  must  Likment  the  waste  of 
property  " — I  do  lament  the  waste  of  pro- 
perty. I  know  very  well  that  property 
may  be  called  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
I  Imow  that  if  there  was  a  scarcity  of  an 
article  there  must  of  course  be  a  want 
of  that  article.  I  know  that,  if  the  farm 
produce,  if  the  corn,  were  greatly  and 
were  extensively  destroyed,  either  the 
Corn  Laws  must  be  abolished,  or  we  must 
pay  an  extravagant  price  for  it ;  and, 
therefore,  I  know  that  upon  general 
grounds  the  destrnotion  of  property  is  to 
be  lamented.  1  should  lament  it  in  my 
own  case,  and  I  should  lament  it  in  the 
case  of  either  of  you,  and  I  should  exact 
from  any  individual  that  would  justify 
anything  of  that  sort  very  high  grounds  to 
justify  it  upon.    I  say : 

"  Much  as  every  thoaghtful  man  most  lament 
the  waste  of  property,  much  as  the  country  must 
•suffer  by  the  burnings  of  farm  produce  now 
going  on,  were  you  proved  to  be  the  incen- 
diaries  " 

Now  they  were  not  proved  to  be  the 
incendiaries,  and  I  shall  give  you  evidence 
that  they  were  not  known  to  be  the  incen- 
diaries at  the  time  of  publishing  that,  that 
all  the  public  reports  went  to  the  contrary, 
and  went  to  acquit  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers of  all  the  crimes  of  arson  that  had 
been  committed  up  to  the  time  of  this 
publication : 

"  Were  you  proved  to  be  the  incendiaries,  we 
should  defend  you  by  saying  that  you  have  more 
just  and  moral  cause  for  it  than  any  king  or 
&ction  that  ever  made  war  had  for  making 
war." 

Now,  1  look  upon  war  as  a  deplorable 
circumstance.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  thing  to 
be  dreaded.  Whatever  the  public  mav 
think  of  me,  I  maintain  that  I  am  in  all 
my  habits  a  peaceable  man,  that  I  like 
oi^der,  that  I  like  quiet.  But  what  do  I 
soeP  I  see  that  which  may  be  called 
disorder  even  in  the  government  of  the 
country.  I  see  that  which  I  consider  mis- 
rule. I  see  a  state  of  things  wherein  it  is 
allowed  on  one  side  that  the  agricultural 
population  and  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion before  had  been  in  a  state  of  starva- 
tion ;  and  we  have  this  admission,  that  the 
Government  does  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  case,  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  case.  And 
I  feel  that  to  be  a  matter  of  which  I  have  a 
right  to  complain,  because  I  do  feel  that 
when  I  put  my  own  common  sense  and  my 
own  honesty  to  meet  it,  I  know  what  to  do 
with  the  case  when  I  come  to  deal  with  it ; 
and  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  complain. 


The  thing  is  conditional.  I  consider  war 
as  a  deplorable  state  of  things  ;  I  consider 
that  wars  have  never  been  entered  into  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people ;  that  they  have 
been  entered  into  for  family  considera- 
tions ;  that  they  have  been  entered  into 
for  contests,  generally  about  succession  to 
the  Throne,  about  petty  squabbles  about 
territory  ;  and,  therefore,  my  feeling  was 
with  respect  to  wars  in  general  (take  all 
the  wars  that  have  ever  existed)  that  there 
never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  just  and 
necessary  war,  unless  it  was  to  resist  an 
invasion  of  the  country.  That  was  the 
feeling  with  which  I  wrote  that  article ; 
that  is  the  sense  in  which  I  put  it.  I  state 
that  though  the  thing  is  wrong  on  one  side 
it  is  justified  by  greater  wrong  on  the 
other.  In  war  all  destructions  of  property 
are  counted  lawful.  We  all  know  that 
they  are ;  we  all  know  that  the  more  havoc 
can  be  created  in  the  country  by  an  in- 
vading army  the  more  credit  to  the 
general,  and  he  is  considered  to  have  done 
his  duty ;  and  if  the  property  cannot  be 
canied  away  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors, 
it  is  considered  better  to  destroy  it  than 
to  let  it  remain  with  the  adverse  party. 


« 


In  war,  all  destructions  of  property  are 
counted  lawful  upon  the  ground  of  that  which  is 
called  the  law  of  nations.  Vours  is  a  state  of 
warfare,  and  your  ground  of  quarrel  is  the  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  midst  of  abund- 
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Now  you  see,  gentlemen,  how  careful  I 
am  to  state  throughout  the  conditions.  If 
they  had  not  wanted  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  that  state 
could  not  have  occurred.  It  would  have 
been  a  state  of  rebellion ;  but  I  say  they 
did  want  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  abundance,  as  it  is  in  evidence  that 
there  is  no  want  of  food  in  the  country, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  means  by  which 
the  labouring  men  shall  get  at  a  propor- 
tion of  that  food.  I  claim  for  this  article 
that  it  is  strictly  moral,  and  not  only 
strictly  moral  but  strictly  legal.  They 
**  want  the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  abundance."  Now,  unless  the  contrary 
of  that  is  proved  my  position  stands. 
Then  has  tne  contrary  been  proved  P 
There  is  no  fair  reason  assigned  or  assign* 
able  why  any  labouring  man  in  this 
country  is  in  a  state  of  destitution,  be- 
cause the  law  of  the  country  has  protected 
the  poor  man,  and  if  the  Poor  Laws  are 
properly  administered  they  will  give  to  the 
poor  man  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  if  it 
comes  in  evidence  that  they  have  not  had 
the  necessaries  of  life,  the  acts  uf  illegality 
have  begun  with  the  oppressors  who  have 
not  properly  administered  the  laws,  and 
notwith  those  poor  agricultural  labourers, 
who  have  risen  up  in  the  spirit  of  hunger 
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and  iu  the  spirit  of  depression  to  say, 
**  Give  ns  bread  " — for  that  is  all  that  they 
haTo  said — **  Give  ns  bread."  I  tell  them, 
**  Yon  see  hoards  of  food,  and  yon  are 
starving."  Is  that  trne  or  is  it  not 
tme  P  Snpposing  that  I  mistake  the 
matter,  still  I  do  not  allow  that  it  is 
a  fair  matter  to  be  indicted.  Perhaps 
I  may  make  a  great  impression  at  this 
moment  by  stating  that,  thongh  there 
may  have  been  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  state  of  things  in  tnis  conntry,  if 
it  had  been  an  enconragement  to  any 
party  to  do  wrong,  it  was  not  the  way  to 
meet  it  by  an  indictment,  which  is  only 
scattering  the  evil  all  over  the  conntrj' 
where  it  wonld  not  have  ^one  otherwise. 
Bnt  the  nature  of  moral  instruction  and 
the  nature  of  all  instruction  must  consist 
of  conflicting  opinions ;  and  it  is  only  by 
encountering  conflicting  opinions  that  a 
man  is  properly  conducting  the  press. 
If  we  were  all  of  the  same  mind,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  talk  about.  It  is 
only  when  men  put  forth  erroneous  mat- 
ters of  opinion  that  another  man  feels  a 
superiority  and  counteracts  it. 

Now  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet 
written  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, {a) 
and  it  goes  into  the  whole  spirit  of  con- 
ducting the  press.  That  is,  it  takes  what 
I  call  a  proper  view  of  the  manner  of 
conducting  uie  press.  It  supposes  the 
possibility  of  men  forming  erroneous 
opinions  and  publishing  erroneous  opin- 
ions. It  scouts  the  attempt  to  put  down 
those  opinions  by  force ;  but  it  suggests 
that  there  is  a  moral  force,  that  men 
better  informed  can  use  the  press  and 
counteract  the  opinions  of  others.  Now 
here  is  the  language  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  consider, 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  that 
an  indictment  issues  from  the  authority 
of  the  Administration  of  this  conntry,  of 
which  Administration  Lord  Brougham  is 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Before  he  became 
Lord  Chancellory  we  find  him  addressing 
the  mechanics  of  this  metropolis  in  an 
article  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution.  About  five  years 
ago  we  find  him  addressing  not  only  the 
mechanics  of  the  metropolis  but  the 
country  at  large  ;  he  says  : — 

**  Why  should  not  political,  as  well  as  all 
other,  works  be  published  in  a  cheap  form  ?  " 

And  I  beg  to  request  your  attention  to 
that,  because  I  saw  some  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  price  of  this  as  a  cheap  publi- 
cation. It  is  a  dear  publication  as  com- 
pared with  many  others  : — 

"Why  should  not  political,  as  well  as  all 
other  works,  be  published  in  a  cheap  form  and 

(a)  Lord  Brougham. 


in  numbers  ?  That  history,  the  nature  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  doctrines  of  Political 
Economy  may  safely  be  disseminated  in  this 
shape,  no  man  now-a-days  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny.  Popular  tracts,  indeed,  on  the  latter 
subject  ought  to  be  much  more  extensively  cir- 
culated for  the  good  of  the  working  classes  as 
well  as  their  superiors.  The  interests  of  both 
are  deeply  concerned  in  sounder  views  being 
taught  them.  I  can  hardly  imagine,  for 
example,  a  greater  service  bemg  rendered  to 
the  men  than  expounding  to  them  the  true 
principles  and  mutual  relations  of  population 
and  wages,  and  both  they  and  their  masters  will 
assuredly^  experience  the  effects  of  the  prevail- 
ing ignorance  upon  such  questions."  C<^) 

There  you  see  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  is  Imown  to  be  a  man  of  great 
wisdom,  anticipated  that  deplorable  state 
of  things  which  has  now  occurred  in  the 
course  of  things  when  he  says : — 

"And  both  they  and  their  masters  will 
assuredly  experience  the  effects  of  the  prevail- 
ing iterance  upon  such  questions  "  (upon  the 
question  of  population  and  wages)  "  as  soon 
as  any  interruption  shall  happen  in  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  if  indeed  the 
present  course  of  things  daily  tending  to  lower 
wages  as  well  as  profits  and  set  the  two  classes 
in  opposition  to  each  other  shall  not  of  itself 
bring  on  a  crisis." 

Mr,  Brougham  foresaw  the  crisis  that 
was  coming  on,  and  that  has  come  on ; 
but  am  I  to  be  blamed  for  itP  Why 
not  say  that  the  Lord  Chancdlor,  by 
sending  out  such  papers  as  these,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  evil  which  has  been 
produced  in  the  conntry  ?  He  foresaw,  as 
he  tells  you,  that  it  will  arrive,  unless 
there  was  a  change  of  measures.  His 
advice  is  neglected.  That  deplorable 
state  of  things  does  arrive,  and  he  is 
called  into  office  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  and  I 
do  feel  surprised  to  think  that  the  first 
act  of  their  Administration,  of  which  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  may  be  considered 
the  head  and  chief,  for  certainly  he  is 
head  and  chief  as  far  as  talent  is  in 
question — I  do  complain  that  the  first  act 
of  that  Administration  should  be  the  in- 
stitution of  an  indictment  against  me  in 
opposition  to  that  instruction  which  I 
have  drawn  from  a  portion  of  that  Admin- 
istration itself.  I  do  acknowledge  to  you 
that  I  have  received  instruction  from  the 
writings  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  I  nave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
as  far  as  I  have  fixed  opinions,  the 
writings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  have 
tended  to  fix  those  opinions,  and  I  do  say 
that  it  is  unjust    to  select   me  as  the 

(a)  **  Practical  Observations  upon  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  People,  addressed  to  the  Working 
Classes  or  their  Employers.  By  H.  Brougham, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  F.E.S.,"  (1825),  p.  4. 
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Tictim,  because  I  have  sbown  yon  other 
language  quite  as  offensiye,  aod  I  feel 
that  iu  iustituting  this  indictment  the 
ground  of  calculation  has  been  this  ;  "  We 
must  prosecute  somebody,  and  let  us  take 
that  poor  devil  who  is  out  of  favour  with 
the  public.*'  Either  the  prosecution  ought 
to  have  been  general,  or  that  individual 
ought  to  have  been  prosecuted  who  was 
most  prominent  in  circulating  oflPensive 
matter,  whiclDi  does  not  apply  to  me  in 
this  case.  And  I  do  assure  you  that  I 
have  a  good  defence,  not  onlv  before  your 
Lordship  and  the  jury,  but  that  I  have  a 
good  defence  before  the  public,  and  that, 
whatever  I  may  suffer,  morally  speaking, 
I  shall  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  country. 

I  have  read  a  passage  in  which  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  foresees  in  the  , 
progress  of  measures  of  this  country  that 
state  of  things  which  has  arrived.    He 
says: — 

"  To  allow,  or  rather  to  induce,  the  people  to 
take  part  in  those  discussions.'* 

For  he  knows  that  all  matters  connected 
with  population  and  wages  are  very  ab- 
struse questions  which  require  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  and  we  have  seen  the 
most  talented  men  who  have  engaged  in 
those  discussions  differing  very  widely  in 
their  conclusions ;  and  it  is  in  the  absence 
of  that  free  and  fair  discussion,  of  which 
I  am  the  advocate,  that  the  country  is 
brought  into  that  deplorable  state  in 
which  we  now  find  it.    He  says : — 

''To  allow,  or  rather  to  induce,  the  people  to 
take  part  in  those  discussions  is  therefore  not 
merely  safe  but  most  wholesome  for  the  com- 
munity. And  yet  some  points  connected  with 
them  are  matter  of  pretty  warm  contention  in 
the  present  times.  But  these  may  be  freely 
handled,  it  seems,  with  safety.  Indeed,  unless 
they  are  so  handled,  such  subjects  cannot  be 
discussed  at  all." 

He  says : — 

**  Why  then  may  not  every  topic  of  politics, 
party  as  well  as  general,  be  treated  of  in  cheap 
publications?  It  is  highly  useful  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, ecclenastical  and  civil,  should  be  well 
understood  by  every  man  who  lives  under  it. 
The  great  interests  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
are  mightily  promoted  by  such  wholesome  in- 
struction, but  the  good  order  of  society  gains  to 
the  full  as  much  by  it.  The  peace  of  the  country 
and  the  stability  of  the  Government  could  not 
be  more  effectually  secured  than  by  the  universal 
diffusion  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  The  abuses 
which  through  time  have  crept  into  the  practice 
of  the  ConstitQtion  "  (and  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  thing  that  I  am  complaining  of),  "  the  errors 
committed  in  its  administration,  and  the  im- 
provements which  change  of  circumstances 
require,  even  in  its  principles,  may  most  fitly  be 
expounded  in  the  same  manner." 


What  is  that  but  language  which  most 
fully  justifies  mv  discussion  of  the  consti- 
tutional monarcny,  and  language  coming 
from  the  highest  authority  which  this 
country  now  offers  P  Here  we  have  lan- 
guage from  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  this 
country  which  justifies  everything  I  have 
done  in  that  publication.  Ought  I  to  be 
indicted,  ought  I  to  be  declared  a  wicked 
and  malicious  person,  because  I  acted  upon 
the  suggestions  of  a  man  so  high  in  omce, 
and  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  country 
and  others?  Ought  I  not  rather  to  be 
encouraged,  am  I  not  encouraged,  to  do 
that  which  I  have  done  by  that  very  Lord 
Chancellor  who  now,  unfortunately  for  his 
connexion  P — for  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
thing  emanates  from  his  disposition,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  think  that 
he  has  been  in  some  measure  compelled 
to  give  his  sanction  to  this  prosecution. 
Then  he  says  :-^ 

'*  If  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  deny  the  existence 
of  such  abuses " 

This  is  the  great  point,  gentlemen, 
that  if  any  man  says  that  the  thing  works 
well  and  cannot  work  better,  and  if  any 
man  says  you  are  wrong  and  I  am  right, 

'*And  if  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  deny  the 
existence  of  such  abuses,  see  no  error  in  the 
conduct  of  those  who  adminster  the  Government, 
and  regard  all  innovation  upon  its  principles  as 
pernicious,  they  may  propagate  their  doctrines 
through  the  like  channels.'' 

What  could  have  been  more  easily  done, 
if  it  had  been  proved  that  that  paper 
of  mine  had  gone  into  an  agricultural 
district,  if  it  had  been  even  shown  in 
evidence,  which  it  has  not  been  shown, 
and  which  could  not  be  shown  in  evi- 
dence, that  that  paper  of  mine  influenced 
anyone,  that  men  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence in  the  country  should  have  used 
the  press,  and  sent  500  or  a  1,000  papers 
into  that  part  of  the  country  P  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  country  that  a  man 
should  stand  here,  as  I  stand  here,  to 
defend  the  right  of  free  discussion.  I 
have  suffered,  and  I  have  suffered  greatly. 
But  I  have  succeeded  on  the  ground  of 
that  suffering,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded with  regard  to  what  are  religious 
libels,  as  they  have  been  called ;  and  I 
hope  also  that  a  stop  will  be  put  to  prose- 
cutions for  political  libels. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  that  which  I  have  done, 
for  he  supposes  the  possibility  of  a  man 
doing  a  wrong  thing.  I  do  not  admit 
that  I  have  done  that  wrong  thing.  I  put 
it  in  the  strongest  way  in  which  it  can  be 
put  against  me.  Now,  what  good  can 
this  prosecution  do  to  the  country  P  It  is 
plain  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  to 
correct  the  public  morals,  to  stop  any 
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mischief  that  can  be  going  on ;  but  the 
object  is  altogether  one  of  vengeance. 
The  object  is  to  throw  me  into  a  gaol ;  and 
I  have  strong  reasons  to  feel  that  there  is 
some  other  object  aimed  at  than  that  which 
appears  npon  the  face  of  the  indictment, 
that  these  means  are  tiJcen  to  obtain 
another  end,  because  the  indictment  itself 
is  a  frivolous  indictment.  It  is  founded 
upon  such  matter  as  was  never  before 
indicted  as  political  matter ;  and  the  fair 
inference  is,  considering  that  we  ought  now 
to  have  arrived  at  a  better  state  of  things, 
having  an  Administration  which  has  come 
into  office  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
making  great  changes  in  this  country, 
changes  in  the  very  Constitution  of  tne 
country — for  I  maintain  that  the  thing  pro- 
posed by  this  Administration  is  to  make  a 
great  change  even  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  coantry.  They  propose  to  give  us 
a  real  House  of  Commons,  and  that,  as  far 
as  my  reading  goes,  is  a  state  of  things 
that  never  before  has  existed,  and  was 
never  connected  with  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  Then,  I  feel  that  we  cannot 
fathom  the  motives  of  men  exactly  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted.  Much  less  can 
we  fathom  the  motives  of  men  who  are 
behind  the  curtain.  We  do  not  know  the 
parties  further  than  that  Mr.  Ma/ule{a)  is  the 
ostensible  agent.  But  it  is  a  fkir  inference 
on  my  part  that  the  thing  is  done  with  the 
sanction  of*  the  Government,  that  it  is  the 
act  of  the  Administration ;  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that,  if  you  will  compare  dates,  you 
will  find  that  it  must  have  been  almost  the 
first  thing  they  thought  of,  for  they  came 
into  office  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and  the 
indicting  of  the  p&per  is  almost  the  first 
thing  that  happened  after  they  came  into 
office.  If  I  am  wrong  in  the  imputation 
of  motives,  if  the  parties  proceeding 
against  me  be  not  the  parties  to  which  I 
aUude,  this  is  no  matter,  becanse  they  have 
power  to  arrest  the  proceeding,  for  the 
Attorney' GeneraZ  has  the  power  to  arrest 
an  indictment,  and  to  enter  that  which  is 
called  a  NoUe  prosequi.  Upon  this  indict- 
ment the  King  is  made  the  prosecutor,  and 
of  course  the  Attorney' General  has  the 
authority  to  arrest  an  indictment  of  that 
kind.  I  am  therefore  justified  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  Government  of  the  country, 
that  is,  the  Administration  of  the  country, 
stands  as  my  prosecutor  at  this  time. 

I  now,  gentlemen,  come  back  to  the 
article;  and  putting  the  hypothetical 
sentence  aside,  for  there  is  one  hypo- 
thetical sentence,  and  that  is  the  most 
objectionable,  at  least  that  is  the  one 
which  I  think  will  be  deemed  the  most 
objectionable — but,  putting  a  case  hypo- 
thetically  is  one  thing  and  making  direct 
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statements  is  another.  The  hypothetical 
sense  is  not  to  be  taken  as  the  real  sense. 
I  put  it  conditionally,  I  put  it  upon  a 
supposition.  But,  putting  that  aside,  I 
am  sure  that  every  other  sentence  in  that 
paragraph  bears  a  complete  justification, 
that  it  is  strictly  matter  of  truth,  that 
it  is  simply  an  expression  of  sympathy 
for  the  suffering  condition  of  the  agri« 
cultural  labourers  of  this  country ;  and  if 
the  expression  of  sympathy  be  strongly 
made,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  is 
strongly  made,  for  I  felt  it  strongly,  and 
therefore  I  was  justified  in  putting  it 
in  the  strongest  possible  light,  the 
thing  has  prcduced  its  effect.  I  am 
heartily  glad,  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
produced  this  indictment,  because  I  know 
that  indictment  gives  me  an  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  which  I  never 
could  have  obtained  for  myself  without 
it.    I  say — 

"You  see  hoards  of  food,  and  you  are 
starring." 

Now  the  question  is,  is  that  true  or 
false? 

"  You  tee  a  Govemment  rioting  in  every  sort 
of  luxury  and  wastefiil  eipenditure,  and  you, 
ever  ready  to  labour,  cannot  find  one  of  the 
comforts  of  life." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  was  rather  anxious 
to  read  to  you  that  list  of  the  Boyal 
Household,  because  it  bears,  I  think, 
upon  that  part  of  the  article  indicted.  On 
the  side  of  the  agricultural  labourers  it 
is  evident  that  they  have  not  one  of  the 
comforts  of  life — it  is  evident  that  they 
have  not  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
known  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  labouring  population  of  this 
country  have  been  hving  on  four,  five, 
six,  or  seven  shillings  a  week  for  many 
years  past.  We  have  not  exactly  got  it 
in  evidence ;  but  I  shall  put  it  in  evidence 
to  you,  as  far  as  my  reading  a  public 
report  to  you,  that  such  has  been  the 
state  of  things,  and  that  it  is  because  the 
laws  have  not  been  administered  that  those 
acts  of  violence  have  taken  place.  The  first 
principle  is  that  those  who  were  bound 
to  administer  the  law  have  neglected  to 
do  so,  that  they  have  brought  this  state 
of  things  upon  them  by  their  tyranny, 
by  their  neglect  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Now,  the  great  question  is,  is  the  Go- 
vemment of  this  country  a  Government 
rioting  in  every  sort  of  luxury  and 
wasteful  expenditure  P  And  I  am  readv  to 
put  the  whole  question  upon  the  truth  of 
the  statement  which  I  have  read  to  you 
as  to  the  list  of  the  King's  Household.  A  nd 
it  is  well  known  that  there  is  not  an  office 
but  what  has  its  salary,  that  the  salaries 
are  great  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
the  country,  that  the  offices  are  useless 
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offices,  that  they  are  offices  which  do  not 
increase  the  popularity  of  the  King,  which 
do  not  increase  the  respect  of  the  public 
for  the  King,  bnt  that  they  are  offices 
altogether  calculated  to  bring  the  King 
into  contempt  in  the  country.  I  lament 
the  thing;  but  such  is  the  nature  of 
things.  1  treat  of  it  as  I  see  it,  and  I 
think  I  see  it  correctly.  But  in  relation 
to  the  general  government  there  never 
was  a  period  in  this  country  in  which 
that  which  may  be  termed  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Aristocracy  of  the  country 
were  in  a  greater  state  of  affluence.  There 
never  was  a  state  of  things  in  this  country 
in  which  the  expenditure  of  the  higher 
classes  of  the  country  was  greater  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
country  lower.  And  though  some  trades 
may  appear  to  be  living  upon  the  state  of 
things  which  that  wasteful  expenditure 
produces,  yet  there  is  this  set  off — there 
IS  this  miserable  and  wretched  state  of 
the  agricultural  population,  the  wretched 
state  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
And  I  have  been  a  witness  of  that  wretched 
state.  I  have  seen  those  starving  men. 
I  have  met  them  in  the  country.  I  have 
been  appealed  to  by  them.  I  have  heard 
them  aeclare  that  they  have  not  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  in  that  decla- 
ration, or  at  least  connected  with  that 
declaration,  they  have  appealed  to  me 
as  an  individual  supposed  to  have  some 
little  influence  in  the  countrr,  some 
use  of  the  pen  and  the  press,  they  have 
appealed  to  me  in  the  name  of  eveirthing 
that  is  virtuous,  to  assist  them  in  relieving 
them.  In  that  state  of  things,  I  must 
have  been  less  than  man  not  to  have  felt, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  did  feel,  the 
appeal.  I  swore  within  myself,  and  I  do 
now  swear,  that  I  will  never  relax  an 
effort,  that  I  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing that  I  can  possibly  do,  to  put  a  stop 
to  that  state  of  things  which  leaves  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  such  a  state 
of  misery  and  wretchedness.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  conclusions,  but  I  am  not 
intentionally  wrong.  If  there  be  any 
individual  in  the  jury  box  who  knows  my 
neighbours,  who  knows  anything  con- 
nected with  mo,  I  am  quite  sure  there 
never  has  come  to  his  knowledge  anvthing 
connected  with  my  conduct  in  li^  that 
has  been  intentionally  wrong.  I  have 
received  evidence  of  such  a  character,  and 
I  put  in  evidence  of  such  a  character 
before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1819. 
I  put  in  evidence  as  to  my  character  from 
the  period  of  my  youth  from  the  age  of  1 3  to 
my  then  age  of  28  or  29.  I  have  received 
the  testimony,  as  far  as  testimony  can  be, 
founded  npon  enquiry.  I  have  been  repre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
good  man,  perhaps  erring  in  matters  of 
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opinion  ;  and  if  I  have  failed  in  filling  np 
the  character  of  a  good  man,  the  failure 
applies  to  the  head  and  not  to  the  heart. 
But  I  am  not  sensible,  I  have  never  yet 
discovered,  that  I  have  done  anything 
seriously  wrong  in  the  country.  I  have 
certainly  changed  opinions  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  I  have  cnan^ed  upon  the  con- 
viction that  my  opinions  to-day  were 
better  than  my  opinions  of  yesterday ; 
and  in  filling  up  the  character  of  a  good 
citizen,  however  I  m^  have  differed 
from  you,  and  however  I  may  differ  from 
the  country  at  large,  supposing  I  stand 
alone  in  a  matter  of  opinion,  supposing  I 
am  opposed  by  every  other  man  in  the 
country,  still  I  am  justified  in  getting 
the  best  state  of  knowledge  I  can  get,  and 
I  am  justified  in  stating  those  opinions 
which  I  do  hold.  I  throw  them  out,  not 
in  a  dogmatical  sense,  not  as  my  dicta, 
not  as  that  which  any  other  person 
is  to  take  from  my  persuasion  or  from 
my  order,  but  as  proper  matter  for  dis- 
cussion. That  is  the  way  in  which  I 
stand  before  the  public,  if  I  am  viewed 
properly ;  and  I  am  a  great  advocate  of 
fair  discussion  on  all  subjects.  I  dictate 
nothing,  nor  will  I  allow  any  other  man 
to  dictate  to  me.  I  will  weigh  his  state- 
ments, and  I  call  upon  him  to  weigh  mine. 
I  labour  earnestly  to  improve  myself,  and 
I  do  it,  I  may  sajr,  with  the  best  of  feelings, 
that  is,  I  do  it  with  the  disposition  to 
improve  my  fellow  men.  I  am  not  desirous 
only  to  get  knowledge  for  myself,  but  I 
think  I  have  ^ven  evidence  that,  as  fast 
as  I  acquire  it,  I  am  ready  to  communi- 
cate it. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  perhaps  appealing 
rather  to  ^our  passions,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  more  to  your  passions  than 
to  your  reason.  But  I  feel  that  I  am 
justified  in  so  speaking  of  myself,  because 
it  is  a  subject  connected  with  this  indict- 
ment ;  and  I  know  from  my  own  secret 
knowledge  that  I  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  anything  that  the  counsel  can  say 
in  reply.  It  is  possible  that  he  may,  by 
what  I  must  consider  offensive  epithets, 
make  some  slight  impression  upon  you, 
because  when  a  man  appears  to  bo  in 
earnest,  and  when  he  calls  another  man 
a  rogue,  you  suppose  that  he  has  naturally 
some  reason  for  that,  and  the  mere  ex- 

eression  of  the  thing  makes  an  impression, 
lut  I  appeal  to  everything  that  is  known 
of  myself  for  that  justification  without 
which  I  hold  life  not  worth  the  keeping. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  could,  I  will  not  say 
have  wasted  your  time,  but  I  could  havo 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  time  in  reading; 
not  only  that  which  I  have  read,  but  I 
might  have  read  the  whole  Pension  List 
to  you,  as  an  evidence  of  wasteful  expendi- 
ture.   I  might  have  read  the  general  ex- 
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penditore  of  the  ooontry,  its  income  and 
revenue,  and  the  expenditore;  and  I 
api)eal  to  that  sort  of  general  knowledge 
'much  we  are  all  supposed  to  have  on 
affairs  in  which  we  are  interested  for 
eyidenoe  th^  the  Goyemment  is  rioting 
in  every  sort  of  luxury  and  wasteful  ex- 
penditure, while  these  x)Oor  men  are 
starving,  and  bein^  transported  and 
hanged  for  acts  of  insubormnation,  for 
acts  of  violence  arising  not  from  any  bad 
spirit  in  the  men,  but  from  that  deplorable 
state  of  things  into  which  they  have  been 
driven,  and  driven,  I  say,  by  the  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  the  countiy. 
I  tell  them  lihat — 

"  Neither  your  silence  nor  your  patience  has 
obtained  for  yon  the  least  respectful  attention 
fh>m  that  Goyernment." 

Now,  is  that  true  or  is  it  false  P  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  true.  We  have  seen  reports 
of  declarations  made  by  the  Ministers  and 
by  the  Parliament  generally,  that  the 
state  of  things  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural population,  and  connected  also 
with  the  manufacturing  population  is  a 
state  of  things  that  does  not  admit  of 
remedy.  Committee  is  appointed  after 
committee,  inquiry  after  inauiry  has  been 
made,  and  they  have  never  nit  vet  on  the 
necessary  remedy  for  that  bad  state  of 
thingp.  I  allege,  and  I  allege  it  boldly, 
I  do  it  confidently  because  I  think  I  under- 
stand the  matter — I  say  that  which  I  have 
said  inforentially  in  this  publication — 
that  the  evil  lies  in  that  extravagant 
system  which  forms  the  (Government  of 
the  country,  that  so  much  is  extracted  by 
by  those  who  do  not  labour  from  the  pro- 
duce of  those  who  do  labour,  that  the  one 
side  is  overwhelmed  with  the  luxuries  of 
life — I  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
rendered  vicious  by  the  luxuries  of  life — 
while  the  other  side  is  rendered  vicious 
from  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I 
tell  them — 

«  The  more  tame  you  have  grown,  the  more 
you  have  been  oppressed  and  despised,  the  more 
you  have  been  trampled  on;  and  it  is  only 
now  that  you  begin  to  display  your  physical,  as 
well  as  your  moral,  strength  that  your  cruel 
tyrants——  '* 

And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  those 
men  **  tyrants,"  be  they  who  they  may, 
who  have  the  power  of  administering  the 
poor  laws  of  this  country,  who  nave 
allowed  any  one  individual  of  this  country 
to  want  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  a 
man  is  a  tyrant  that  has  the  means  of 
saving  his  neighbour  from  starvation  and 
has  not  used  those  means.  Now,  the 
magistrates  of  this  country  have  the 
means,  and  they  have  the  means  even  to 
the  reduction  of  the  whole  country  to  a 
State  of  starvation.    They  were  bound,  so 


long  as  there  was  properly  in  the  country, 
to  apply  that  property  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  people.  The  law  called  upon  them 
to  do  it ;  and  if  it  has  not  been  done,  they 
are  *  *  tyrants."  I  give  you  evidence  that  it 
has  not  been  done,  so  far  as  public  report 
goes,  and  therefore  I  am  justified  in  all 
tne  expressions  used  in  this  publication. 

Now,  gentlemen,  comes  what  I  call  the 
evidence  of  the  mildness  of  my  paper,  and 
the  evidence  of  my  good  intention,  and 
evidence  that  I  did  not  justify  anything 
that  was  illegal,  and  evidence  that  I  was 
justifying  something  that  was  proper.  I 
will  state  to  you  what  that  justincation 
was,  or  what  my  notion  of  propriety  was 
in  that  case ;  and  it  will  be  lor  you  to 
judge  whether  the  matter  here  indicted 
will  bear  out  my  statement  of  my 
intention.  I  tell  them  "your  de- 
mands '* —  this  is  an  important  matter 
to  attend  to,  for  their  "demands"  have 
not  even  appeared  in  evidence.  We  are 
told  by  Mr.  Tfjoyford{a)  that  what  he 
listened  to  was  not  a  "  demand,"  but  an 
humble  petition  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers ;  and  I  allow  that  I  know  from 
general  report  here  that  some  men  had 
assembled  and  made  demands  of  higher 
wages ;  and  unless  it  could  be  shown  in 
evidence  that  the  demands  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  do  exceed  either  the 
means  of  the  country  in  furnishing  the 
amount  required,  or  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  sums  of  money  they  de- 
manded were  more  than  necessary  to 
obtain  for  them  a  sufficiency  of  existence, 
I  say  their  demands  were  moderate  and 
just,  and  the  law  allows,  and  the  law  re- 
quires, that  all  such  demands  shall  be 
satisfied.    Therefore,  I  tell  them — 

"  Your  demands  have  been  so  far  moderate 
and  just,  and  any  attempt  to  stifle  them  by  the 
threatened  severity  of  the  new  Administration 
will  be  so  wicked  as  to  justify  your  resistance 
even  to  death,  and  to  life  for  life." 

Now,  I  will  put  it  in  its  strongest  sense, 
and  I  will  make  the  case  my  own.  I 
declare  that,  when  the  law  of  the  country 
says  no  man  shall  starve  in  this  country, 
and  when  a  man  is  starving,  then  the  true 
doctrine  is  that  if  he  resists  he  resists 
not  legality  but  illegality.  He  resists 
because  he  is  not  protected.  He  resists 
because  the  laws  are  violated  in  his  per- 
son ;  and  it  is  precisely  under  that  careful 
wording  that  I  have  justified  tiiat  resist- 
ance.  I  stand  here  now  to  justify  that 
resistance,  and  I  know  that  I  have  the 
authority  of  everything  connected  with 
the  law  and  constitution  of  this  country 
to  support  me  in  justifying  that  resist- 
ance. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  478. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  recall  to  you  at 
this  moment  what  I  endeavoared  to  get 
from  Mr.  l^wyford,  what  had  been  the 
wages  of  labourers  in  his  employment, 
and  what  had  been  the  amonnt  of  the 
wages  demanded  by  them.  He  admitted 
that  the  snm  demanded  by  the  labourers 
p^enerally  was  12«.  a  week ;  and  I  will  put 
it  in  eyidence  to  you  that  such  was  the 
state  of  things  in  my  mind  at  that  time 
that  I  understood  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  had  said  to  this  effect.  *  *  We  have 
had  four  or  five  shillings  a  week;  we 
cannot  live  upon  it ;  we  are  starving. 
Upon  that,  we  therefore  must  have  12«. 
The  price  of  food  is  such  that  12«.  a  week 
is  not  more  than  enough  to  give  us  the 
necessaries  of  life."  That  was  my  feeling 
at  the  time  I  wrote  this  article.  I  saw 
demands  of  that  kind  made.  Kow  whether 
it  was  an  example  once  set  that  produced 
that  general  feeling  among  the  labourers, 
I  do  not  know.  But  it  was  in  evidence 
that  in  no  instance  was  there  a  higher 
claim  than  2^.  in  winter  and  28.  6(2.  in 
summer.  I  endeavoured  to  get  from  Mr. 
Twyford  an  admission,  but  I  failed  in 
getting  an  admission,  as  to  whether  he 
thought  it  too  much.  I  shall  give  you 
evidence  in  another  shape  that  such  a  snm 
of  money  is  not  too  much;  for  such  is  the 
price  of  food  in  this  country  that  no  man 
with  a  wife  and  a  child — and  supposing 
the  average  of  the  family  to  be  but  three, 
supposing  there  is  but  a  man  and  his  wife 
and  one  child,  then  I  think  you  must 
understand,  if  you  pay  attention  to  what 
are  the  expenses  of  your  kitchens,  that  the 
sum  of  12«.  a  week  will  find  a  man  bread 
perhaps,  but  scarcely  anything  more  than 
bread.  It  certainly  will  not  furnish  them 
with  a  pound  of  animal  food  each  day  for 
his  family  ;  and  with  12«.  a  week  he  will 
have  but  a  bare  subsistence,  and  not  one 
of  the  comforts  of  life.  Some  gentlemen 
do  pay  attention  to  calculations  ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  making  calcu- 
lations to  see  what  a  certain  sum  of  money 
will  do.  Some  gentlemen  do  not;  but 
they  leave  these  affairs  to  some  branch  of 
their  family.  But  this  is  evident :  know- 
ing what  a  hard- working  man  requires  to 
support  him,  and  knowing  more  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  agricultural  labourers, 
that  men  wno  work  in  the  open  air  do 
find  appetites  more  powerful  than  people 
who  are  confined  in  workshops,  I  think 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  concluding  on 
our  part  that  the  demand  made  for  12«.  a 
week  was  a  proper  demand,  that  it  was  a 
just  and  moderate  demand.  And  as  the  law 
says  that  a  man  shall  not  starve,  there  was 
no  illegality  in  an  article  asserting  that 
which  was  a  matter  of  legality.  If  the 
men  had  stayed  at  home,  and  if  each  man 
had   sent  his  petition ,   he  would   have 


found  no  attention  paid  to  that  petition  ;  for 
I  believe  that  petitioning  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  ^reat  number  of  years,  and  that 
the  petitions  have  not  been  attended  to. 
The  case  of  the  agricultural  labourers  has 
been  advocated  by  many  men  ever  since, 
certainly,  I  have  been  before  the  public ; 
I  can  speak  confidently  for  the  last  four- 
teen years,  and  I  can  speak  confidently,  so 
far  as  history  is  in  question,  that  for  a 
period  of  30  years,  during  the  height  of 
the  last  war,  when  the  price  of  com  be- 
came very  high,  and  mien  the  country 
was  in  a  statie  of  great  dissatisfaction  from 
the  great  expenditure  going  on — I  recollect 
that  in  my  infancy  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers began  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  their 
case  was  fairly  stated.  But  their  condition 
has  been  growing  worse  and  worse,  and 
the  fact  is,  that  instead  of  being  strong 
and  able-bodied  men  they  have  shrunk 
into  mere  shadows  and  skeletons  for  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  have  gone  much  into  the  agricul- 
tural districts  or  into  the  manufacturing 
districts ;  but  I  have  seen  those  objects 
of  misery.  I  have  heard  their  lamentable 
tale.  I  have  been  appealed  to  by  them, 
and  my  great  fault  is  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  help  them! 

Now,  let  me  read  to  you  the  next 
sentence,  and  you  will  see  the  very  un- 
fair mode  in  which  indictments  of  this 
kind  are  got  up;  they  take  up  just  as 
much  as  they  please,  what  they  think 
they  can  give  a  colouring  to ;  and  they 
are  very  apt  to  leave  out  the  context, 
when  the  context  perhaps  will  give  another 
meaning.  It  happens  fortunately  that 
an  individual  is  not  now  deprived,  as 
individuals  have  been  deprived  before 
now — and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
perhaps  on  the  very  spot  on  which  we  are 
now  standing,  or  somewhere  near  the 
spot,  the  time  has  been  when  a  man  was 
not  allowed  to  defend  himself  before  a 
jury.  I  would  refer  to  the  celebrated  case 
oi  Meade  and  Penn,(a)  two  Quakers  who 
were  indicted  for  words  spoken  in  Grace- 
church  Street,  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  defend  themselves  before  the  jury ;  and 
the  jur^r  taking  compassion  on  their  case, 
and  giving  a  verdict  in  their  favour,  those 
men  were  sent  to  prison  for  so  doing. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  points  connected 
with  proceedings  in  cases  of  libel,  and  that 
goes  to  justify  the  inference  that  I  at- 
tempted to  draw  that  they  are  altogether 
contrary  to  law,  that  though  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  Court,  the  practice  is 
corrupt  and  vicious,  and  certainly  it  was 
corrupt  and  vicious  in  the  case  of  F&nn 
and  Meade.  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
offend  the  Becorder  by  saying  that  his 


(c)  6  St  Tr.  951. 
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predecessor  at  thftt  day  did  so  behave 
towards  the  jury  and  towards  the  prisoners 
as  the  Recorder  himself  would  not  now 
justify.  That  is  a  matter  of  history.  It 
proves  that  all  these  prosecutions  for  libel 
are  in  their  nature  corrupt  and  vicious, 
that  they  emanate  from  a  Grovernment 
that  is  generally  weak  and  wicked,  and 
weak  because  it  is  wicked,  that  they  do 
not  come  from  any  virtuous  source,  that 
they  are  not  intended  for  any  good  pur- 
pose, that  the  object  is  to  crush  the  phblic 
spirit,  and  to  play  the  tyrant  over  men 
who  are  willing  to  be  slaves.  Now  it  is 
my  disposition  that  I  am  not  willing  to  be 
a  slave.  I  claim  my  right  of  being  a  free- 
man. I  claim  the  right  of  thinking 
freely,  and  not  only  thinking  freely,  but 
of  speaking  freely,  if  I  have  given  no 
offence  to  any  authority  in  this  country. 
It  is  in  that  Ught,  and  in  no  other  light, 
that  I  claim  the  right  to  be  a  freeman ; 
and  no  man  shall  be  my  tyrant  by  my 
submission. 

What  I  was  going  to  call  your  attention 
to  is  that  in  the  passage  selected  the  prose- 
cution have  stopped  short  at  the  sentence, 
— they  have  left  out  a  sentence  which 
shows  the  spirit  of  the  whole  article.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  you  that  I  do  not 
justify  any  illegal  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
you  that,  if  I  had  ^one  further  than  I  have 
gone,  I  should  be  justified  in  that,  because 
the  illegality  did  not  begin  with  the  la- 
bourers. But  I  am  charged  here  with 
inciting  the  labouring  population  to  acts 
of  insubordination  and  the  crime  of 
arson,  and  I  will  x)ut  my  defence  on  that 
single  point.  If  I  had  not  said  five  words 
to  you,  I  might  have  appealed  to  you  that 
since  the  gist  of  the  inaictment  was  that 
high  accusation,  you  could  take  cognizance 
of  nothing  below  that  high  accusation ;  and 
that  if  you  do  not  find  me  guilty  of  inciting 
them  to  commit  acts  of  arson,  you  cannot 
find  me  guilty  upon  that  indictment,  be- 
cause if  you  B&j  that  I  am  guilty  you  find 
me  guilty  of  inciting  them  to  commit 
acts  of  arson.  And  I  am  sure  that,  upon 
all  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought 
into  Court,  or  that  can  be  brought  into 
Court,  my  publication  has  no  such  ten- 
dency, for  in  the  very  sentence  next  to 
that  sentence  which  is  the  last  of  the 
long  article  I  say : — 

"Persevere  in  your  moderate  and  just  de- 
man  d^t." 

Now  what  could  I  mean  by  thatP  I 
did  not  say,  **Go  and  set  com  ricks 
on  fire,  go  and  set  barns  on  fire."  I  say 
nothing  of  that  kind,  but  the  **  mode- 
rate and  just  demands "  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  and  that  which  was  in  my 
mind  was  the  encouragement  to  those 


labourers  to  exact  from  the  authorities  of 
the  country,  from  those  who  have  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  the 
country.  Be  it  remembered  that  the 
question  does  not  apply  to  wages  alto- 
gether ;  for  we  well  know  that  there  is  a 
population  in  this  country  more,  tipon  the 
present  arrangement  of  thinffs-^i  do  not 
say  more  than  the  land,  will  support,  I 
do  not  say  more  than  might  be  well  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  a  better  state  of 
things — ^but  there  is  connected  with  the 
present  state  of  things  a  population  that 
cannot  find  a  sufficiency  of  employment ; 
and  therefore  the  demands  made  by  them 
were  that  they  should  be  either  employed 
at  certain  wages,  or  should  be  paid  wages 
from  the  poor  rates.  Now  they  have  a 
claim  upon  the  poor  rates  for  necessaries ; 
and  those  were  the  demands  which  I 
justified.  Those  were  the  demands  to 
which  I  allude,  and  to  no  other  demands 
whatever,  because  there  has  been  no 
other  demand  made.  The  acts  of  arson, 
the  acts  of  breaking  machines,  or  any 
other  illegal  act,  is  not  connected  with 
the  principle  of  the  demand.  A  demand 
is  one  thing,  and  an  illegal  act  is  another. 
I  do  not  justify  illegal  acts.  I  justify  the 
demands ;  that  is,  I  justify  their  demand- 
ing the  .necessaries  of  life ;  and  such  is 
the  fair  spirit  of  the  whole  article.  And  I 
hope  that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  will 
see  it  as  I  see  it,  that  you  will  not  see  it 
coloured  as  it  is  in  the  indictment,  for 
mind  that  it  is  the  nature  of  language  to 
make  an  impression  even  if  it  be  unjusti- 
fiable ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
that  one  man  can  stand  by  and  hear 
another  man  called  a  rogue  but  he  will  in 
some  measure  have  suspicions  that  he  is 
a  rogue.  And,  therefore,  I  call  upon  you 
solemnly  to  weigh  the  matter  upon  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  indictment;  not  to 
take  for  granted  those  horrid  charges 
brought  against  me  on  that  indictment, 
but  to  look  at  the  paper  itself;  to  read 
the  thing  as  it  stands  with  its  context, 
and  to  see  whether  the  indictment 
itself  is  not  an  act  or  wickedness,  and 
whether  the  wickedness  does  not  attach 
to  them 

T^ke  Hecohder:  You  are  aware  that 
the  grand  jury  have  found  the  bill  upon 
their  oaths.  You  may  not  say  the  indict- 
ment is  an  act  of  wickedness. 

Defendant:  They  have  found  it  upon 
ex  parte  evidence.  I  can  scarcely  suppose 
it  possible  that,  if  I  had  been  a  member 
of  the  grand  jury,  if  I  had  seen  an  indict- 
ment drawn  up  m  language  such  as  that 
indictment  is  drawn  up  in,  and  if  I  knew 
the  horrid  state  of  things  that  exists  in 
the  amcultural  districts,  if  I  had  been 
excited,  as  everv  man  is,  at  such  a  state 
of  things,  I  could  hardly  have  seen  such 
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a  charge  without  saying  Let  that  go 
before  a  jury.  You  know  that  no  evi- 
dence goes  before  the  grand  jury  but  the 
indictment,  and  the  individual  who  says, 
I  bought  the  publication;  and  I  should 
say  that  the  grand  jury  would  have  done 
me  injustice  if  they  had  not  sent  me 
before  you  for  trial.  I  do  not  charge  the 
act  of  wickedness  upon  the  grand  jury ; 
but  I  charge  it  upon  those  who  have 
drawn  up  that  indictment,  or  ordered 
that  indictment  to  be  drawn  up. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  one  part  of  my 
defence  I  will  dispose  of,  which  I  did  not 
complete  as  I  might  have  completed  it. 
Of  course  I  must  in  some  measure  go 
upon  report,  but  it  is  report  fairly  con- 
nected with  my  defence.  You  are  trying 
matters  of  opinion.  You  are  not  trying 
any  particular  act  of  mine,  but  you  are 
trying  my  opinions  whether  they  are 
pro|)er;  that  is  to  say,  whether  I  am 
justified  in  thinking  upon  those  matters, 
in  writing  upon  those  matters,  and  then 
in  printing:  and  publishing.  That  is  what 
you  &re  to  try.  Now  I  can  only  lay  the 
general  state  of  the  public  before  you 
apon  the  principles  of  common  report.  I 
cannot  put  it  in  evidence  before  you; 
and  you  find  that,  even  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  magistrates,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  three  of  the  metropolitan 
magistrates  and  Sir  Bichard  Biifiieia) 
himself,  who  is  known  to  be  a  magistrate 
of  the  first  influence  in  this  country,  you 
find  that  Sir  Richard  himself  could  speak 
of  nothing  but  common  report.  Ind, 
therefore,  in  putting  in  my  defence,  I 
must  appeal  to  your  judgments  as  they 
might  have  been  formed  by  common  re- 
port, or  as  I  can  help  you  to  form  them 
now  by  presenting  a  report  before  you, 
and,  therefore,  to  show  you  that  which 
appears  to  be  not  only  tyranny,  but  the 
gross  unfairness,  of  selecting  me  for  pro- 
secution out  of  the  100  people  who  are  as 
liable  to  it  as  I  am.  And  I  think  you  will 
see  after  this  little  point  that  I  shall 
state  to  you  that  there  is  a  reason  such  as 
I  have  assigned,  there  is  a  secret  motive 
that  does  sot  appear,  and  that  the  reason 
why  I  am  selected  is  that  there  was  a 
hope  that  I  might  hj  my  publications,  or 
by  my  free  expression  of  opinion,  have 
ofiended  the  puolic  feeling  more  than  any 
other  indiviaual,  and  that  they  had  a 
better  chance  of  getting  a  verdict  against 
me  than  any  other  individual. 

Now,  there  is  evidence  that  some  such 
motives  have  been  actuating  the  minds 
of  the  persons  who  have  brought  that 
indictment  against  me,  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  called  to  a  publication,  to 

(a)  S«e  above,  p.  472. 


CdbheiVs  Weekly  Political  Beaister,  by  a 
Mr.  Trevor,  and  the  charge  brought  by 
Mr.  Trevor  against  the  Begister  was,  that 
it  had  precisely  the  tendency  which  is 
charged  against  me  in  this  indictment,  (a) 
I  need  not  read  the  paper  to  you ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  read  that  paper,  had  drawn 
that  inference  from  reading  that  paper, 
and  had  made  a  complaint  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  what  I  want  to  show 
you  is,  bow  the  Government  got  rid  ot 
that  complaint.  It  was  not  negatived. 
It  was  not  said,  "  You  have  brought  a  false 
accusation  against  this  man's  publica- 
tion ; "  but  it  was  said  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  better  not  meddle  with  it.  "  It 
is  possible  we  might  in  this  case  have  had 
an  adverse  verdict,  and  an  adverse  ver- 
dict in  the  situation  in  which  the  country 
is  now  placed  will  be  extremely  unfavour- 
able." That  was  the  allegation  of  Lord 
Althorp.{h)  He  says,  **  Leave  the  thing  to 
the  Mfinisters;  we  have  got  one  prose- 
cution already,  and  let  us  select."  But, 
gentlemen,  I  say  it  is  for  you  to  consider 
whether  they  have  taken  the  thing  fairly  ; 
whether  I  have  written  and  published 
in  the  same  light  that  others  have 
written  and  published,  and  whether,  if 
prosecution  is  just  in  my  case,  tho 
justice  of  the  case  does  not  require  the 
prosecution  of  all  tho  others.  And  if  it  be 
inconvenient  to  take  all,  they  should 
have  taken  that  paper  which  had  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  country. 
The  evidence  before  you  will  be  that  my 
paper  had  a  narrow  circulation;  that  it 
was  not  advertised;  that  there  never 
went  out  connected  with  it  even  any 
prospectus ;  that  it  was  not  pushed  into 
any  part  of  the  country;  that  it  was 
not  known  not  only  in  the  counties  of 
Sussex  and  Hampshire,  but  that  it 
was  not  known  even  to  you,  gentlemen, 
in  the  metropolis.  I  very  much  doubt  if 
any  one  of  you,  gentlemen,  knew  this  pub- 
lication before  it  was  indicted. 

Then  the  case  stands  thus:  A  similar 
accusation  is  brought  against  another 
publisher  by  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  that  accusation  is  got  rid  of, 
not  by  a  promise  of  the  officers  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  prosecute  that  individual, 
but  by  saying :  **  No,  that  individual,  per- 
haps, may  be  too  strong  for  us ;  we  will 
proceed  against  the  poor  devil  we  have 
got  under  our  clutches,  and  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can."  Perhaps  I  may  do  wrong 
even  in  supposing  that  this  is  an  ofience ; 
but  if  the  publication  be  an  ofience,  it  is 
an  ofience  connected   with  the  general 

(a)  See  Hansard,  1880,  Dec.  23,  p.  71,  and 
below  p. 

(^b)  See  Hansard,  1830,  December  28,  p.  79. 
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press  of  the  country ;  it  is  the  ofiTence  of 
all ;  and  it  appears  that  I  am  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat  for  the  rest.  I  think,  if  that 
is  to  be  the  case,  I  haTe  had  my  share  of 
punishment  already.  The  purpose  has 
entirely  failed  for  which  the  prosecution 
was  instituted,  and  if  I  am  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat  of  all  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  press,  I  have  been  most 
unjustly  taken.  Or,  at  least,  they  might 
have  given  some  of  those  a  taste  of  im- 
prisonment, if  imprisonment  be  the  object, 
who  yet  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  not 
read  that  part  of  the  Register  which  is  com- 
plained of.  But  in  justice  to  myself  I  am 
Dound  to  do  another  thing,  and  that  is  not 
only  to  present  to  you  wnat  was  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Cdbhett  after  his  publication 
had  been  so  complained  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  find  in  his  Register  that 
which  I  have  seen  in  the  report  of  the 
trials  of  some  of  those  men  who,  I  may 
say,  have  been  unhappily  convicted.  I 
say  **  unhappily  convicted,"  because  I 
think  they  were  unhappily  cbiven  into  the 
causes  of  their  conviction.  There  was  one 
thing  done  on  those  trials  which  I  think 
was  highly  creditable,  that  is,  it  reflects 
great  credit  upon  one  of  the  advocates  of 
the  prisoners  there,  that  he  justified  the 
sense  of  resistance  they  had  entered  into. 
Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  language,  as  far 
as  it  IS  reported,  of  Mr.  SeweU,  Mr. 
Cdbhett  says : — 

<*  I  read,  and  with  inexpressible  delight,  that 
Mr.  Sewell,  in  defending  the  prisoner,  said  that 
a  man  with  five  and  six  children,  could  the  jury 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  sum  sufficient  to 
supply  the  common  wants  of  nature.  If  a  man 
saw  lus  family  in  distress,  his  children  starving, 
the  law  of  nature  then  became  paramount  to 
the  laws  of  man.  Laws  were  made  for  the 
benefit  of  society;  but  society  never  requires 
that  one  dass  shall  starve  and  the  other  revel  in 
luxury  and  wealth." 

Now  that  is  the  language  of  an  advocate 
in  defending  those  men.  The  sentiment 
is  precisely  the  sentiment  I  have  expressed 
in  my  publication.  Mr.  Cdbhett  has 
always  taken  that  course  in  his  writing, (a) 
that  the  laws  will  not  allow  any  man  to 
starve,  and  if  starvation  be  forced  upon 
any  individual  in  this  country,  he  has  a 
right  to  resist  that  starvation. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  occupy  so 
much  of  your  time ;  but  I  cannot  do 
justice  to  myself  without  it.  It  is  fair, 
gentlemen,  that  I  should  support  that 
position  which  I  say  I  had  at  the  time  of 

(a)  For  example,  in  Cobbett*s  "Legacy  to 
Labourers,"  Letter  6,  "  Can  the  landlords  right- 
ftdly  use  the  lands  so  as  to  cause  the  natives  to 
perish  of  hunger  or  of  cold  ?  " 


writing  that  publication,  by  that  which 
has  appeared  in  other  numbers  of  that 
publication  antecedent  to  the  time  of 
the  prosecution.  In  the  first  number  I 
claim  for  this  publication  called  the 
**  Fnmi'pter,**  that  it  is  the  mildest  political 
publication  of  the  day,  »nd  that,  whenever 
it  treats  of  matter  which  is  also  treated  of 
in  a  cqmmon  newspaper  of  the  day,  it  is 
less  st^ng  and  less  generally  ofi'ensive 
than  that  which  pervades  the  press  at  all. 
1  have  proved  that  to  you  in  the  case  of 
the  **  Times  "  newspaper.  I  have  now  to 
confirm  that  by  reading  some  other 
passages  of  this  publication,  which  ap- 
peared upon  the  13th  of  November.  !m 
its  introauction  to  the  public  it  has  this 
particular  language  ;  and  the  language  is 
particular  because  it  connects  itself  with 
the  present  case,  and  with  my  intention. 
It  says : — 

"  The  *  Prompter '  has  not  jet  seen  or  read  of 
any  constitution,  or  any  state  of  things,  in  any 
country  that  did  not  require  and  ad-sit  of 
amendment.  He  will  have,  therefore,  no 
system  to  defend,  but  the  faults  of  every  system 
to  amend.  Another  age  of  revolution  has  come 
upon  uj$ — it  must,  more  or  less,  affect  all  the 
old  social  relations  of  Europe ;  and  that  which 
is  required  from  the  public  press  and  from 
public  men  is  the  best  guidance.  The 
'  Prompter  *  has  no  passions  to  gratify,  but  such 
as  are  associated  with  the  better  part  of  human 
nature ;  no  party  to  serve,  but  that  of  those 
whose  condition  calls  for  improvement  ;  no 
quarrel  with  men,  because  they  rather  inherit 
tiian  make  systems.  His  warfiire  will  be  carried 
on  against  the  bad  part  of  every  system,  against 
bad  measures,  and  against  the  general  bad 
passions  and  ignorance  of  mankind.'*(<^) 

Now,  that  is  the  professed  object  of  this 
publication.  I  have  to  claim  your  con- 
sideration whether  any  other  object  is 
visible  in  the  matter  now  indicted. 

Again,  with  regard  to  my  disposition  as 
to  the  destruction  of  property,  I  disclaim 
any  disposition  to  encourage  anything  of 
the  kind;  and  the  only  ground  for  in- 
ferring that  I  can  allude  to  anything  of 
the  kind  is  hypothetical  matter,  which 
is  never  proper  matter  for  evidence 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Now,  I  addressed  a 
letter  upon  this  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
WellingUm,  dated  November  the  10th.  It 
was  connected  with  the  general  transac- 
tions at  the  time.  Some  imputations  had 
been  made  upon  me  which  were  im- 
properly made.  I  was  charged  with  being 
the  cause  of  that  excitement.  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  the  cause  of  it,  and,  therefore, 
I  endeavoured  to  explain  myself  in  that 
letter  to  the  Duke,  who  was  then  in 
office : — 

(a)  "The  Prompter,"  Nov.  13,  13«0, 
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"So  averse  am  I  to  secret  mj'stery,  plot  or 
conspiracy,  or  to  political  societies  of  any  kind, 
that  at  an  J  time  I  will  unfold  to  any  authority 
of  the  country  all  my  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  its  political  parties.  The  people 
want  nothing  more  than  fair  play;  they  can 
prosper  in  their  efforts  to  amend  their  condition 
by  nothing  but  open  proceedings  ;  and  whenever 
I  am  watched  and  spied,  and  fairly  reported,  I 
shall  be  found  acting  upon  and  recommending 
this  line  of  conduct.  I  hate  a  mere  bully, 
knowing  that  such  men  are  always  vicious 
cowards.  I  despise  the  man  that  can  hiss  or 
hoot  at  or  pelt  another,  that  can  disturb  a  public 
assembly,  or  that  can  break  windows  or  do 
damage  to  property  of  any  kind,  assured  that 
such  a  man  will  never  stand  a  real  fight  ivith 
yranny,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  my  country  that 
any  such  a  dastardly  and  wicked  warfare  shall 
never  be  encouraged  in  the  Uotunda  while  I  am 
its  tenant."(a) 

Gentlemen,  those  are  the  fair  grounds 
upon  which  yon  may  judge  of  my  disposi- 
tion ;  and  if  I  am  ambiguous  in  m^  expres- 
sions I  never  mean  to  be  so,  and  if  I  have 
any  faculty  or  any  excellence  at  all  I  am 
apt  to  be  rather  too  plain  in  my  statements. 
I  think  I  may  say  n-om  all  that  has  passed 
and  from  what  has  now  appeared,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  political 
honesty,  where  there  is  tyranny  and  cor- 
ruption in  a  country,  and  my  crime  has 
been  the  possession  of  too  much  political 
honesty ;  that  is,  I  have  spoken  as  I  felt, 
and  I  have  done  it  at  all  hazards,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  have  done  nothing  but 
what  I  shall  be  justified  for  in  the  sight  of 
the  country  at  large. 

In  the  second  number  of  this  same  pub- 
lication I  have  a  long  article  marked  out. 
But  I  feel  some  delicacy  about  occupying 
too  much  time.  The  matter  I  have  pre- 
pared to  produce  to  the  jury  will  take 
more  time  than  this  day  will  admit  of; 
but  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should  do  myself 
all  possible  justice.  You  know  that,  if  1 
neglect  to  do  anything  which  is  necessary 
to  my  defence,  1  cannot  supply  it  after- 
wards, and  therefore  all  I  wish  to  claim 
from  you  is  an  admission  that  I  have  not 
unnecessarily  occupied  your  time.  I  have 
an  article  here  on  what  may  be  called  the 
insurgent  state  of  the  country,  the  revolu- 
tionary state  of  the  country,  because  it  was 
a  general  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
papers  that  the  agricultural  districts  were 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  this  paper 
says  the  proceedings  are  revolutionary ; 
by  which  I  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
that  they  are  so  formidable  that  they  will 
necessarily  work  a  complete  change  m  the 
state  of  the  countiy,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  treatment  of  the  agricultural  la- 


(a)  The  letter  appeared  in  Carlile's  publica- 
tion, "  The  Prompter/'  Nov.  18, 1880. 


bourers.    This  is  a  narrative  taken  from 
the  **  Morning  Chronicle  " — -- 

Adolphus :  I  am  very  unwilling  to  inter- 
rupt or  to  limit  the  course  of  the  defence ; 
but  if  all  the  newspapers  that  have  been 
published  in  the  last  month  are  read  to  us 
I  can  perceive  no  end  to  it.  I  must 
observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  news- 
paper cannot  be  evidence.  But  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  say  one  word  with  respect  to 
this  line  of  defence.  The  rule  of  law  is 
this :  That,  if  in  a  libel  which  is  published 
any  portion  of  it  makes  in  favour  of  the 
defendant,  as,  for  example,  if  there  is 
another  column  in  the  same  newspaper, 
or  another  page  in  the  same  book,  it  may 
be  read ;  but  what  has  been  written  and 
published  by  another  person .  cannot  be 
evidence;  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  at- 
tenipted  to  read  a  paragraph  from  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle,  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted. 

The  Becobdeb  :  There  can  be  no  question 
about  it.  First  of  all^  it  is  said  that 
that  is  the  language  of  the  "  Mornina 
Chronicle ; "  but  what  have  we  to  do  with 
it  ?  Is  the  **  Morning  Chronicle  "  the  law- 
giver of  the  country  r  Can  it  possibly^  be 
supposed  that  because  one  man  is  guilty 
of  a  libel  that  justifies  another  in  being 
guilty  of  a  libel  P 

Defendant :  What  I  am  about  to  read  is 
not  matter  sent  forth  by  the  editor  of  the 
**  Morning  Chronicle,'*  but  it  describes 
itself  as  matter  written  from  the  disturbed 
districts ;  it  describes  the  btate  of  those 
districts. 
The  Becobder  :  Is  that  evidence  P 
Defendant :  It  is  evidence  connected  with 
the  publication. 

Aaol^hus :  It  is  still  worse  than  no  evi- 
dence. 

The  Becobdeb:  It  is  calculated  to  do 
mischief. 

Defendant:  The  article  I  am  about  to 
read  your  Lordship  would  not  complain  of 
after  hearing  it  read. 

The  Becobdeb  :  My  objection  is  to  hear- 
ing that  read  as  proof  of  matter  of  fact 
which  cannot  be  proof  of  it.  It  must  be 
proved  by  oral  testimony. 

Defendant  .*  Here  comes  in  what  may  be 
called  the  imperfect  character  of  the  indict- 
ment. How  am  I  to  know  what  sort  of 
evidence  will  be  required  in  this  case  upon 
the  bare  face  of  that  indictment  P 

The  Becobdeb  :  Whatever  evidence  is 
tendered,  the  Court  will  give  their  judg- 
ment "^vhether  it  bo  legally  receivable  or 
not ;  but  what  you  are  reading  now  can- 
jiot  be  admissible  evidence. 

Adolphiis :  If  anvthing  is  tendered  as 
evidence  which  witnout  disgracing  myself 
I  can  suffer  to  be  received,  I  will  not  make 
any  objection. 
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Defendant:  I  do  not  hear  irhat  yonr 
LordBhip  said. 

Adolpnui :  My  Lord  was  pleased  to  nay 
that  every  species  of  evidence  offered  to 
the  Court  would  be  *conBidered ;  to  which 
I  added  that  if  any  evidence  was  offered 
which  1  could  permit  to  be  received  with- 
out disgracing  myself  in  my  professional 
character  I  should  willingly  accede  to. 

Defendant:  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that 
a  little  explanation  will  show  that  I  am  on 
right  ground.  The  indictment  as  to  its 
gist  is  founded  upon  public  report.  The 
preamble  to  it  states : — 

'*  It  was  publicly  rumoured  reported  and 
believed  amongRt  the  liege  subjects  of  our  Lord 
the  now  King  that  divers  of  the  liege  subjects 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King  who  were  usually 
employed  in  agricultural  labours  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land called  England,  had  been  and  were  in 
divers  parts  of  England  aforesaid  guilty  of 
insurrection  against  the  laws  of  this  K^m  and 
had  been  and  were  and  continued  to  be,  guilty 
of  riots  routs  and  unlawful  assemblies  and  of 
acts  of  great  violence  tumult  and  disorder  and 
of  the  crimes  of  arson.'* 

Now,  the  whole  thing  goes  upon  public 
report.  Save  you,  gentlemen,  from  any 
of  the  gentlemen  that  have  been  brought 
before  you  as  witnesses,  received  any- 
thing more  than  public  report  P  Then  I 
have  to  show  you  that  the  public  report 
was  not  of  that  Idnd,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  prepared  to  do  from  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Eecobder  :  You  must  prove  it  by 
a  witness,  and  not  by  a  printed  paper, 
and  the  authority  of  the  author  of  which 
we  know  not,  whether  he  has  been  telling 
truth  or  falsehood.  If  you  mean  to  con- 
tradict the  fact  that  such  report  existed, 
you  must  contradict  that  fact  by  legal 
evidence,  and  not  by  producing  a  paper, 
printed  perhaps  by  an  enemy  to  the 
country. 

Defendant:  I  should  be  sorry  that  it 
could  be  supposed  for  a  moment 

The  Beco&deb  :  I  know  nothing  of  the 
paper  myself;  but  the  paper  itself  can 
prove  nothing.  It  cannot  prove  that 
there  were  no  such  reports,  ana  that  is  the 

furpose  for  which  you  seek  to  adduce  it. 
f  you  will  call  any  witnesses  who  will 
prove  that  there  were  no  such  public  re- 
ports, that  is  certainly  material  and 
admissible  evidence. 

Defendant :  The  evidence  with  which  I 
had  prepared  myself  was  a  reference  to 
those  published  documents  from  which 
we  all  form  our  opinions,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

The  Becordee:  Opinion  is  one  thing, 
and  evidence  is  another.  If  you  propose 
that  to  beat  down  the  evidence  now  before 
the  Court,  if  you  mean  to  prove  that  there 


were  no  such  reports,  yon  must  prove  it 
by  living  witnesses. 

Defendant :  There  is  another  ground 
upon  which  I  may  correctly  proceed,  and 
that  is  to  account  for  my  own  state  of 
mind  in  writing  that  article. 

The  Recobder  :  The  state  of  mind  the 
jury  will  judge  of  from  the  act.  It 
IS  not  enough  for  a  man  to  say  when  he 
has  killed  another  in  a  duel,  I  never 
intended  to  kill  him  ;  he  must  be  bound 
by  the  act.  So  here,  whatever  you  may 
say  were  your  intentions,  those  intentions 
must  be  collected  from  the  libel  itself, 
and  your  saying  "  I  intended  no  mischief" 
is  no  answer  to  the  mischief  actually  and 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  libel. 

Defendant :  1  can  give  no  personal  evi- 
dence that  shall  speak  to  my  state  of 
mind.  I  can  only  give  that  sort  of  moral 
evidence  by  which  my  state  of  mind  must 
be  shown. 

The  Becobder  :  I  know  nothing  of 
moral  evidence.  You  say  you  had  in- 
tended no  harm.  The  jury  must  consider 
whether  from  the  act  you  committed 
your  intention  was  mischievous  or  no. 

Defendant :  I  cau  go  further  than  that ; 
having  shown  that  the  indictment  is 
founded  upon  public  report  of  the  day, 
I  think  the  public  papers  of  the  day  are 
the  sources  of  public  report. 

The  Becorder  :  I  am  quite  of  opinion 
that  they  are  not,  and  1  cannot  admit 
them  for  that  purpose. 

Defendant :  Gentlemen,  the  decision  of 
the  Court  places  me  in  a  great  difficulty. 
But  I  have  so*  much  at  stake  in  this 
matter  that  I  feel  bound  in  justice  to 
myself,  I  do  not  say  to  take  up  that 
wnich  m^  be  called  an  illegal  defence, 
but  what  I  was  going  to  read  to  you  was 
to  show  that  I  had  embodied  into  this 
publication  that  which  was  the  report  of 
the  day. 

The  Becorder  :  If  it  be  mischievous, 
that  is  the  crime  imputed  to  you. 

Defendant:  What  I  am  reading  now  is 
that  publication  which  preceded  the  one 
indicted. 

The  Becorder  :  Supposing  you  had 
published  twenty  articles;  does  it  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  because  nineteen  of 
them  are  innocent,  or  even  laudable  and 
moral,  therefore  the  twentieth  may  not 
be  of  a  directly  contrary  character? 
Whatever  you  can  find  in  the  publication 
in  question  which  can  persuade  me  there 
was  no  mischief  in  the  thing,  and  that, 
connected  -with  the  whole  body  of  the 
article  it  never  could  be  supposed  to  be 
mischievous,  all  that  is  proper  and  ad- 
missible evidence ;  but  to  say,  because 
you  have  done  some  things  that  are  inno- 
cent and  even  laudable,  that  therefore 
that  is  to  weigh    down    what    may  be 
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gailty  in  this  pnblication,  would  be  an 
argament  that  can  never  be  admitted. 

defendant :  Gentlemen  of  the  jnry,  the 
sort  of  defence  that  I  am  told  now  I 
ought  to  haye  set  np  is  this :  I  am  told 
that  I  ought  to  have  brought  the  persons 
into  Court  npon  which  the  public  report 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
founded.  But  see  what  diffioul^  attaches 
to  my  case  in  that  respect.  How  was  I 
to  go  into  the  disturbed  districts  and  to 
select  men  to  bring  them  here  to  give 
evidence  P  Where  was  I  to  find  the  funds 
to  do  that  P  How  was  it  possible  that  an 
individual  indicted  for  a  publication  of 
that  kind,  a  publication  perfectly  simple 
in  its  character,  having  nothing  ambigu- 
ous in  it,  how  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  I  should  be  prepared  with  such  a 
defence  as  I  am  now  called  upon  to 
makeP  That  is,  I  am  called  upon  to 
bring  people  from  those  districts  to  prove 
that  what  I  said  of  them  is  justifiable. 
How  am  I  to  do  it  P  I  have  not  the 
means  of  doing  it.  Therefore,  the  aues 
tion  for  you  will  be  whether  I  nave 
forged  these  papers,  whether  I  have  in- 
truded anything  upon  you  that  was  not 
matter  of  pubhc  report,  or  that  would 
not  show  you  upon  what  grounds  I  am 
proceeding  to  jastify  me  in  this  case. 
Now  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  report  of 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
2 'th  of  November,  as  printed  in  the 
**  Times**  upon  the  30tn,  and  heie  I 
find  that  tne  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  at  least  some  of  them,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  particular,  did 
declare  so  late  as  the  29th  of  November 
that  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  office 
he  could  not  trace  any  act  of  arson  to  the 
agricultural  labourers. (a)  It  is  a  !most 
important  point ;  and  I  have  a  body  of 
evidence  of  that  nature  all  working  to- 
gether to  show  that  everything  that  was 
evidence  to  my  mind,  from  all  the  sources 
of  information  that  I  could  derive  know- 
ledge from,  did  justify  me  in  writing  and 
publishing  that  whicli  I  have  written  and 
published.  Here  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber is  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
reported  to  have  said.  The  subject  is 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Wynford  on  the  state  of  the  country. (6) 

Adol^hus :  This  must  be  stopped.  That 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  even  said  so  at  all 
is  not  in  evidence  at  all,  and  if  he  did  so, 
it  is  not  worth  one  farthing. 

The  Becobdeb:  If  he  individually 
could  not  trace  any  act  of  arson  to  agri- 
cultural labourers,  is  that  to  exclude  the 
fact  of  arson  having  taken  place  P 


(a)  Hansard,  Nov.  29,  1830,  p.  683. 
(6)        „  „  „        p.  675. 


Defendant :  No,  but  it  disconnects  me 
iVom  the  charge  of  the  indictment,  be- 
cause if  the  Ministry  of  the  country  did 
not  know  that  those  agricultural  labourers 
had  been  guilty  of  those  acts,  how  was  I 
to  be  supposed  to  have  gained  a  know- 
ledge of  anything  of  the  kind  P  And  how 
can  it  be  inferred  that  I  intended  to  jus- 
tify anything  of  the  kind  when  there  was 
no  eviaence  before  the  country  that  such 
a  thing  had  been  doneP      I  conld  not 

i'ustify  that  which  was  not  before  the 
[nowledge  of  the  country.  And  here  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  says  that  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  outrages  not  a  trace  had 
been  discovered  up  to  the  time  when  he 
quitted  office.  Now  he  quitted  office  on 
the  22nd  of  November.  My  publication 
is  dated  upon  the  27th.  I  have  explained 
to  you  why  I  might  have  written  that 
upon  the  24th  or  25th.  What  I  tell  these 
labourers  is,  "ITiereiBno  evidence  that 
you  are  political  rebels  or  incendiaries." 
And  here,  three  days  after  my  publica- 
tion, I  find  the  Duke  of  Wellington  using 
the  same  language.  He  says  there  is  no 
evidence  even  before  the  secret  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  that  the  agricultu- 
ral labourers  had  done  those  acts  which  I 
am  charged  with  justifying.  I  give  you 
the  evidence  that  other  men  were  in  my 
state  of  mind,  and  I  give  you  evidence 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  himself, 
having  ull  the  knowledge  which  his  in- 
fluence in  office  could  bring  to  him,  did 
not  know  they  had  been  guilty  of  such 
acts  that  are  imputed  to  the  agricultural 
labourers  in  that  indictment  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  that  publication. 

The  Recordek  :  You  say  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  speech  says  that  up  to  the 
present  time  of  his  quitting  office,  which 
you  say  was  the  22nd  of  November,  he 
himself  had  not  been  able  to  trace  those 
fires  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 

Defendant:  He  speaks  in  his  official 
character ;  the  date  of  this  report  is  the 
29th,  that  is  the  Monday  evening  subse- 
quent to  my  publication.  On  the  Satur- 
day  there  is  more  important  matter  to 
come  in  connexion  with  it,  because  there 
are  imputations  of  the  crime  of  arson 
made  on  other  parties,  not  on  the  agricul- 
tural labourers.  He  says  what  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  have  done,  that  is  what 
they  have  discovered;  those  outrac^es 
had  been  attributed  to  foreigners ;  but 
he  was  sure  that  no  evidence  what- 
ever had  been,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  evidence  whatever  could  be, 
adduced  of  this.  Certain  it  was  that 
they  were  to  be  attributed  to  a  conspi- 
racy, but  whether  to  a  conspiracy  of 
foreigners,  or  to  a  conspiracy  of  natives  of 
this  country  he  believed  that  no  man 
could  tell.    Now  in  all  the  oases  that 
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have  come  before  the  coorte  upon  Special 
Commission  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  a  conspiracy  to  commit  arsons,  and 
therefore  the  Dnke  himself,  with  all  his 
means  of  getting  information  of  the  state 
of  the  country,  was  in  a  complete  state  of 
ignorance  npon  that  subject;  and  how 
was  it  expected  of  me  that  I  conld  have 
known  it  P  And,  therefore,  I  conld  not 
have  justified  the  criuje  of  arson  which  I 
am  cluurged  with  justifying  in  this  indict- 
ment. 

It  is  not  only  the  langpiage  of  the  Dnke 
of  Wellington,  but  we  have  the  language 
of  Lord  JVincheUea,  Lord  Falmouth^  and 
of  Itord  Eldonia)  in  corroboration  of  that ; 
and  the  nature  of  my  defence  is  to  show 
that  flrom  such  sources  as  I  had  to  get  infor- 
mation from  I  could  not  have  formed  an 
idea  of,  or  that  I  could  not  have  had  the 
disposition  to  do,  that  which  is  charged  in 
the  indictment.  I  told  you  my  defence  is  a 
long  one,  and  a  tedious  one,  but  it  is  not 
my  fault.  If  my  defence  occupies  a  month, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  my  vindication,  I 
should  not  only  have  the  right  to  do  it, 
but  I  should  be  criminal  to  myself  and  to 
my  family  if  I  did  not  do  it.  I  have  no 
objection  to  have  the  case  cut  short  in  my 
favour,  but  I  am  not  certainly  disposed 
to  play  such  slavish  character  as  to  be 
afraid  to  put  in  the  fair  and  honourable 
defence  which  I  have  to  make.  I  can 
never  be  driven  from  that,  and  I  think  it 
is  unfair  to  call  upon  me  to  bring  personal 
evidence  from  counties  that  I  know  no- 
thing of,  that  I  should  have  gone  into 
those  counties  to  have  raked  up  evidence 
and   to   have    brought  it   here.     Why, 

gentlemen,  a  thousand  pounds  would  not 
ave  covered  the  expense  of  the  evidence 
I  am  called  upon  to  produce.  I  am 
sure  jou  will  see  the  force  of  that  sort 
of  evidence  which  I  am  prepared  to  put 
in.  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  these  papers 
in  my  own  hands.  You  are  welcome  to 
examine  them.  I  might  much  more 
reasonably  call  upon  the  gentlemen  to  get 
copies  of  the  papers  of  those  dates,  to  see 
that  my  papers  are  proper  copies,  than  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  bring  personal 
evidence  to  contradict  the  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  magistrates.  It  is  unfair  to 
deprive  me  of  the  only  reasonable  defence 
I  can  make  upon  the  present  occasion, 
the  evidence  from  the  newspapers,  and  if 
the  Court  say  it  is  better  to  take  my 
word  for  it  than  the  newspapers  I  have  no 
objection,  I  will  put  the  papers  into  your 
hands. 


(a)  Hansard,  Deo.  9,  1880,  pp.  849,  850. 
See  iJso  Sir  Robert  Peel's  speech,  Nov.  15, 1830 ; 
debate  in  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  29,  1830;  Roe- 
back's  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,  1, 336, 2, 2. 


The  Beoobdeb  :  I  cannot  suffer  that  to 
be  given  to  the  jury  as  evidence  which  is 
not  legal  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  I  can- 
not suffer  them  to  have  those  papers. 

Defendant :  You  will  remember  that  I 
drew  frowi'MT.Twyford, (a)  that  the  only  mob 
of  which  he  had  any  knowledge  previous 
to  the  date  of  my  publication  was  a  mob 
of  fifty  persons  who  came  to  him  in  a  quiet 
and  inoffenEive  manner ;  and  he  said  they 
gave  him  no  cause  of  fear,  and  that  they 
had  a  paper  which  they  called  an  humble 

Eetition,  and  that  the  nature  of  that  hum- 
le  petition  was  to  request  a  better  pro- 
vision under  the  Poor  Laws,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  you  to  consider  is  whether  that 
which  has  been  given  in  evidence  on  tho 
part  of  the  prosecution  is  that  which 
justifies  that  which  I  call "  moderate  and 
just  demands,"  because  if  Mr.  Tun/ford  bad 
fifiven  you  evidence  that  their  aemands 
had  been  immoderate  and  unjust,  then  I 
must  necessarily  have  met  that  evidence 
bv  counter  personal  evidence.  But  I  do 
claim  that  the  witnesses  even  for  the  pro- 
secution have  made  out  my  case,  and  that 
they  have  not  made  out  their  own.  But  I 
know  how  much  rests  with  what  may  be 
called  public  prejudice,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  divest  one's  self  of  those  preconceived 
notions  which  we  are  all  apt  to  have.  I 
know  well  that  I  have  a  difficult  task  to 
perform,  and  I  ought  not  to  be  deprived 
of  anything  I  can  put  before  you  for  my 
own  justification.  I  have  matter  here 
which  I  am  sure  between  man  and  man, 
if  we  were  to  sit  down  at  the  table  and  to 
say.  Would  this  justify  me  P  every  rea- 
sonable man  would  say,  Yes,  it  will.  That 
is  the  sort  of  evidence  I  have,  and  what 
other  evidence  conld  I  come  prepared 
with  P  The  indictment  certainly  does  not 
call  for  that  sort  of  evidence  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  produce,  because  mv  word 
is  as  good  as  any  other  man*s  word  upon 
that  subject.  If  I  declare  that  the  report 
as  it  came  to  me  corresponded  with  that 
which  I  have  given,  it  is  all  you  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  me ;  and  it  is  for  them 
on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  other  re- 
ports had  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
that  they  have  not  shown.  It  places  me, 
gentlemen,  in  a  great  difficulty.  An  in- 
terruntion  of  that  sort  is  not  new  to  me, 
for  I  have  always  found  on  former  occa- 
sions that,  when  I  have  been  making  an 
important  point  for  the  defence,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  prosecution  has  got  up  and 
interrupted  me  and  cut  it  short.  Now,  I 
am  sure  that,  when  the  learned  gentleman 
rose  he  saw  that  I  had  important  matter 
to  produce,  and  he  dreaded  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  matter,  and  he  said  "  We  will 
play  off  the  practice  of  the  Court  against 

(a)  See  above,  p.  479. 
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him/'  for  that  is  is  the  meaning  of  the 
thing. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  a  right  to  show  from 
the  same  publication  which  forms  the  con- 
text of  the  matter  indicated,  for  the  con- 
text of  the  thing  is  not  confined  to  No.  3, 
it  is  fonnd  in  No.  4  and  No.  5,  supposing 
No.  5  to  have  existed  before  I  knew  any- 
thing of  that  indictment ;  and  that  is  the 
mle  of  the  Court.  A  Proclamation(a)  has 
been  pat  in  as  evidence,  stating  that  on 
the  23rd  of  November  the  Government 
had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
illegal  acts  going  on  in  the  agricnltnral 
districts.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
I  saw  that  before  I  wrote  my  article,  and 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  did  see  that 
before  I  wrote  mj  article.  But  here  is 
another  pai>er  which  I  printed  before  I 
knew  anything  of  this  indictment.  It  is 
a  circular  from  Lord  Melboume,  the 
Secretary  of  State   for   the    Home   De- 

Sartmeut,  to  the  magistrate8.(&)  He  con- 
emns  them  for  having  assented  to  the 
increase  of  wages,  and  I  inserted  this 
paper  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  comment  upon  it ;  and  I 
now  introduce  it  to  ^ou  to  show  you  what 
was  the  real  disposition  of  my  mind  and 
what  was  my  pure  intention  upon  that 
occasion.  I  give  the  circular  from  Lord 
Melbovme,  in  which  he  complains  of  that 
which  I  justify,  and  I  say — 

'*  The  above  circular  is  a  proper  one,  on  the 
condition  that  the  Government  take  idimediate 
means  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the 
labouring  people.  Unless  they  can  do  this,  the 
letter  is  a  foolish  interference  with  stem  neces- 
sity.   Machines  should  not  he  destrojred.'' 

Gentlemen,  that  was  my  feeling,  and 
that  has  always  been  my  feeling.  I  have 
never  advocated  anything  like  the  des- 
truction of  machinery,  but  I  have  always 
advocated  everything  of  the  opposite  kind. 
I  look  on  machinery  as  a  benefit,  provided 
there  is  no  political  machinery  preventing 
society  from  having  the  benefit  of  it.  I 
say — 

"Machines  should  not  be  destroyed,  but 
people  ready  to  work  should  not  starve." 

I  feel  indisposed,  certainly,  to  relinquish 
that  which  is  an  important  part  of  my 
defence,  because  I  feel  that  if  an  adverse 
verdict  should  come  against  me  in  the 
absence  of  my  complete  defence,  I  shall 
not  have  justice  done  to  me.  But  what  I 
have  to  state  is,  that  from  all  the  evidence 
brought  before  you  there  is  no  case  made 


(a)  See  ahove,  p.  475. 

(b)  In  Carlile's  publication  of  11th  December, 
Lord  Melbourne's  circular  of  December  8, 
1880,  aiidressed  to  the  Justices  of  Peace.  An- 
nual Register  1880, 200, 


out  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  at  all. 
But  the  gentleman,  T  know,  will  reply  to 
me — or  rather  I  should  say,  I  suppose 
from  what  he  has  stated  that  he  will  claim 
that  he  has  a  right  to  do  so,  which  I  deny, 
becaase  it  is  not  fair  that  those  who  come  as 
public  accusers  should  throw  in  one  half  of 
their  case,  and  allow  the  defendant  to  make 
his  defence  to  one  half  of  the  case,  and  then 
to  come  forward  with  a  new  case.  It  would 
be  much  more  honourable  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  to  say  *'  'I his  case  is  so  clear 
that  it  wants  no  comment  upon  it ;  take 
it  as  it  stands  upon  the  indictment,  and 
take  it  as  the  derendant  will  give  it  you, 
and  make  what  you  can  of  it.  But  what 
does  he  do  P  Does  he  come  in  that  honour- 
able character?  Does  he  come  in  any 
other  character  in  which  you  can  look 
upon  him  than  the  character  of  the  trick- 
ster, taking  every  advantage  he  can  of  me, 
and  not  dealing  out  anything  like  fairness 
and  justice  to  me  P 

Now  I  have  read  enough  from  my  own 
publication,  and  I  will  put  it  aside.  But 
the  passage  I  am  about  to  read  to  you  in 
the  number  antecedent  t/O  that  for  which 
I  am  indicted  is  a  passage  which  involves 
ihe  whole  question.  It  states  the  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  labourers.  It 
states  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  and  it  gives  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  treated  as  a 
reason  for  their  insubordination.  Now 
it  may  be  so,  that  that  is  not  evidence 
for  the  Court  in  point  of  law,  but  I 
am  sure  that  it  is  that  sort  of  evidence 
that  any  man  would  make  up  his  mind 
upon.  I  am  not  that  sort  of  individual 
that  would  persevere  in  opposition  to  a 
judge :  but  I  do  not  like  to  be  deprived 
of  a  right,  lengthy  as  my  defence  has 
been,  lengthy  as  it  is  likelv  to  be.  The 
only  consideration  is,  whether  I  am  pro- 
ducing irrelevant  matter.  Am  I  producing 
matter  not  connected  with  the  case  P  And 
I  think  it  is  not  dealing  justly  with  me  to 
take  me  up  upon  a  mere  point  of  law, 
even  if  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  I 
have  to  adduce  is  not  strictly  that  evidence 
which  comes  into  consideration  under  the 
point  of  law.  For  recollect,  gentlemen, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  point  of  property  to  be 
decided ;  and  it  is  not  a  point  of  character 
any  other  than  my  own  cnaracter.  There- 
fore, no  person  in  Court  could  suffer  any 
disadvantage  by  anything  I  shall  produce. 
But  I  am  greatly  responsible  for  any 
curtailment  of  the  defence  I  am  prepared 
to  make. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not 
at  all  alarmed,  and  I  now  declare  to  you 
that,  let  your  verdict  be  what  it  will,  it  will 
not  shake  my  confidence,  or  at  least  it 
will  not  convince  me  that  I  have  done 
wrong.    I  know  well  that  in  matters  of 
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opinion  we  are  not  so  firamed  as  to  agree. 
I  know  that  no  two  men  harcUy  see  the 
same  thing  in  precisely  the  same  way; 
and  as  that  is  the  case,  and  as  I  know 
that  I  stand  here  as  an  individnal  without 
any  influence,  while  I  am  surrounded  by 
men  of  great  influoDce,  by  men  who  per- 
haps comd  do  you  an  injury  if  you  dis- 
please them,  but  jou  know  well  that  I 
cannot  do  you  an  injury  if  you  displease 
me ;  therefore,  I  think  some  latitude  might 
be  given  to  me  in  making  the  defence  I  am 
prepared  to  make.  I  have  eyerything  at 
stake;  these  gentlemen  have  nothing  at 
stake.  That  is  to  say,  I  feel  that  my 
health  and  my  life  are  at  stake,  and  1 
know  that  my  health  has  already  suffered 
severely  from  my  imprisonment,  and  I 
know  tLat  my  health  is  not  capable  of 
bearing  what  I  have  borne  before;  and, 
therefore,  with  me  it  is  a  question  of  life. 
With  those  gentlemen,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  advocacy.  You  know  very 
well  that  the  gentlemen  for  the  prose- 
cution have  a  fee  to  make  the  best  case 
they  can  for  their  client.  That  is  in  Uie 
background.  They  have  not  courage  to 
say  that  the  G  ovemment  conducts  this  pro- 
secution ;  and  for  anything  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  there  may  be  some  secret 
agency  in  getting  up  this  indictment. 

I  think,  my  Lord,  that  as  the  context  of 
the  matter  indicted  is  matter  immediately 
preceding  the  matter  indicted,  I  might 
read  as  my  own  from  this  publication  that 
which  I  am  about  to  read ;  I  read  it  as  my 
own.    I  put  it  in  as  evidence 

The  Becobdeb:  The  whole  thing  is  in 
evidence  that  has  been  read.  You  have, 
therefore,  an  opportunity,  if  you  prove 
that — you  can  avail  yourself  of  it  to  read 
any  part  of  that  paper  which  is  now 
asserted  to  contain  libellous  matter,  and 
f^om  which  you  can  make  out  that  there 
is  no  libellous  matter  when  you  take  it 
altogether. 

Bef&ndant :  A  periodical  publication  may 
be  considered  one  and  the  same. 

The  Bbcobdbe:  No,  certainly  not.  A 
publication  on  Wednesdny  has  nothing  to 
do  with  a  publication  on  Saturday. 

Adolf  hu8 :  We  have  often  seen  periodi- 
cal publications  change  their  party  entirely 
in  the  course  of  a  month. 

The  Eecobdbr  :  Whatever  you  see  in  the 

Imblication  in  which  there  is  charged  to  be 
ibellous  matter,  which  you  think  can  ex- 
plain in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the 
jury  that  it  does  not  contain  the  criminal 
matter  that  is  alleged,  all  that  is  certainly 
at  your  service,  to  make  the  best  use  you 
can  of  it. 

Defendant :  The  indictment  charges  me 
with  having  published  a  false  libel.  Then, 
how  can  I  prove  that  my  libel  is  not  false  P 
llie  word  "libel"   in    its   etymological 


signification  signifies  a  little  book.  But  it 
oomes  into  our  indictments  and  into  our 
law  proceedings  as  an  offence.  The  word 
itself,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  an  offence, 
and  a  libel  may  be  good,  or  may  be  bad, 
accordinc;  to  the  intention  and  tendency  of 
the  article.  But  I  am  here  charged  with 
publishing  that  which  is  false.  !Now,  how 
can  I  prove  that  my  publication  is  not 
false  bnt  by  such  evidence  as  every  man 
had  to  go  upon,  and  as  I  had  to  go  upon  at 
the  time  I  wrote  my  article?  The  thing 
at  which  I  aim  is  to  show  that  my  publi- 
cation is  not  false,  and  not  wicked,  and  not 
seditious,  or  anything  else,  but  that  it  is  a 

E roper  publication ;  and  if  I  am  excluded 
:om  the  only  sort  of  evidence  by  which  I 
could  rebut  the  allegation  of  falsehood, 
what  can  I  doP  It  is  too  much  to  call 
upon  me  to  bring  personal  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  my  statement,  because  you,  gentle- 
men, must  know  that  that  cannot  be  done 
without  .immense  expense,  and  that  I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  meet  that  expense. 
Now  I  could  find  twenty  people,  perhajM  I 
could  call  them  almost  from  tho  Court, 
who  were  strangers  to  me,  ready  to  go 
into  the  box  to  say  that  the  reports  were 
such  reports  as  I  nave  described,  that  the 
common  reports  of  the  day  did  justify  that 
statement ;  but  it  would  not  be  fair  matter 
to  you 

The  Becobdeb:  That  is  what  the  in- 
dictment alleges — that  there  were  such 
reports  of  mischievous,  and  riotous,  and 
turbulent  proceedings. 

JDefendant :  The  indictment  alleges  that 
there  were  reports  of  that  kind,  but  then 
it  does  not  follow  that  I  have  received 
reports  in  that  character  in  which  the  in- 
dictment alleges. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Nor  is  it  necessary. 

Defendant :  Then  it  is  not  in  evidence. 
I  say  that  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is 
not  made  out. 

The  Becobdeb  :  It  is  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  to  determine  that ;  I  cannot 
argpie  the  matter  with  you.  I  am  put  here 
to  decide  as  to  what  evidence  is  admissible 
or  not,  but  I  am  not  a  judge  as  to  whether 
the  evidence  proves  the  charge  or  not; 
that  is  a  fact  for  the  jury  to  determine. 

D^endant :  I  am  sensible  that  you  can- 
not do  that,  but  I  think  when  the  matter 
is  a  matter  to  be  defended  as  matter  of 
opinion,  and  when  everything  turns  upon 
opinion,  any  sort  of  evidence  that  is 
matter  of  opinion  connected  with  that  is 
also  fair.  Why  was  I  allowed  to  read  any 
extract  from  the  writings  of  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor  but  because  it  was  matter 
of  opinion  connected  with  that  matter  of 
opinion  which  was  on  trial  in  the  case  P 
There  is  a  degree  of  credibility  to  be 
given  to  all  historical  documents  of  the 
day,  and  the  degree  of  credibility  is  for 
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Toa  to  consider.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
if  I  pnt  in  this  paper,  or  any  other  paper, 
to  yon,  it  is  not  for  yon  to  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  authority  f^om  me,  but  ^on  will 
judge  for  yourselves.  You  will  judge  of 
the  extracts  I  shall  read.  I  have  been  as 
concise  as  possible  in  reading  those  ex- 
tracts. Every  one  of  them  will  go  to  my 
justification.  I  have  read  one  of  them  on 
the  30th  of  November,  and  I  have  them 
from  the  SOth  of  October  to  the  30th  of 
November,  all  confirmatory,  all  justifica- 
tory, of  the  matter  for  which  1  am  in- 
dicted. 

The  Eecosdbb  :  You  are  not  entitled  to 
say  that. 

D^endant:  Justificatoiy,  I  should  say, 
in  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  juiy, 
for  what  the  jury  have  to  try  is  not 

The  Becosdeb  :  I  am  not  arguing  what 
the  jury  have  to  try.  Go  on  and  address 
the  jury. 

Defendant :  What  you  have  to  try  is  my 
disposition  in  this  matter,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  I  have  published  that  which  was 
false,  and  whether  that  which  was  pub- 
lished, whether  my  publication  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  people  to  commit  the  crime 
of  arson ;  and  I  want  to  give  you  evidence 
that  there  was  no  case  of  arson  charged 
upon  the  agricultural  labourers  at  the  time 
I  wrote  that  article.  Now,  how  can  I 
give  personal  evidence  of  that  kind  P  It 
woula  be  necessary  that  the  personal 
evidence  should  come  from  the  otner  side. 
It  is  a  great  maxim,  in  Scotland  in  particu- 
lar, that  a  man  can  never  be  caUed  upon  to 
Erove  a  negative;  as  I  cannot  properly 
e  called  upon  to  prove  that  such  and 
such  things  were  not  done  by  those  agri- 
cultural labourers,  but  the  affirmation 
having  been  made  in  that  indictment,  it  is 
for  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  thing  by 
evidence.  That  is  the  fair  nature  of  the 
inquiry.  The  fact  is  I  am  dealt  with 
almost  like  a  shuttlecock — I  am  to  be 
tossed  about  at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties 
to  the  prosecution.  I  am  to  receive  the 
indictment  just  as  they  please  to  draw  it 
up.  I  say  the  indictment  is  radically 
vicious,  and  I  want  to  support  that  alle- 
gation by  such  evidence  as  I  am  prepared 
to  offer  to  the  jury.  I  do  feel  that  I  shall 
not  be  fairly  dealt  with  if  there  be  any 
curtailment  of  that  evidence,  which  is  the 
best  evidence  I  can  produce.  I  know  very 
well  that,  wherever  disputed  points  of  this 
kind  have  arisen  in  cases  of  trial  for 
that  which  is  called  libel,  the  individual 
defending  himself  has  claimed,  and  he  has 
been  allowed,  to  read  that  to  the  jury,  as 
matter  of  his  own  which  he  is  not  allowed 
to  put  in  evidence  as  matter  of  any  other 
persons.  I  might  have  repeated  to  you 
all  I  have  read  in  the  papers  as  matter  of 
my  defence;  and  why  should  not  I  be 


allowed  to  strengthen  my  memory  by 
reading  instead  of  speaking  P  I  am  sure 
in  point  of  law  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
state  to  the  jurv  that  upon  which  my 
opinion  was  founded.  I  might  say  to  the 
jury  I  read  in  such  a  paper,  on  such  a 
day,  such  and  such  accounts,  and  all  that 
tended  to  bring  me  to  the  opinion  I  have 
expressed.  Now,  there  is  no  opportunity 
on  my  part  for  putting  in  personal  evi- 
dence, and  what  I  do  is  to  put  in,  or  to 
bring  forward,  moral  evidlence  which 
justifies  a  man  in  putting  forth  an 
opinion. 

There  is  one  passage  of  the  indictment 
which  I  have  not  read  to  you.  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly reluctant  to  give  up  that  part 
of  my  defence,  because  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  fairly  dealt  with.  I  must  read  it  to 
you,  as  a  matter  of  recollection.  I  must 
give  you  the  best  account  I  can  give  you 
of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  I  wrote  that 
article,  and  if  that  account  is  a  justifica- 
tion on  my  side  I  am  sure  that  you  love 
justice  sufficiently  well  to  give  me  your 
verdict  on  that  account.  But,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  evidence  on  the  other  side  of 
any  criminal  intention  on  my  part,  for 
there  is  an  absence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  of  making  good  the  allega- 
tions of  the  indictment  in  that  respect, 
I  think  that  with  the  defect  on  their 
side  they  have  no  right  to  call  upon  me  to 
make  up  the  defect  on  mine. 

At  the  moment  I  said  I  would  lay  aside 
my  own  publication,  I  did  not  recollect 
that  I  haa  not  introduced  to  you  another 
passage  of  the  indictment  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  pamphlet.  You  will 
remember,  gentlemen,  that  the  learned 
gentleman,  in  opening  the  case,  attempted 
to  throw  some  little  ridicule  on  me  for  my 
vanity  in  saying  that  I  could  not  be  con- 
tent in  saying  anything,  but  that  I  must 
also  put  it  in  print;  and  I  felt  at  the 
moment  that  it  was  a  paltry  imputation, 
because  that  which  I  speak  of  nere  is  a 
lecture  which  occupied  at  least  two  hours. 
And  all  I  have  said  of  that  lecture  is 
found  in  half  a  dozen  lines ;  and  it  did  not 
become  the  gentleman  to  taunt  me  with 
vanity  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  was  not 
content  with  making  speeches  in  public, 
but  I  must  put  thom  all  in  print.  If  it 
were  a  fault,  it  is  not  a  fault  of  mine, 
because  when  a  man  puts  himself  in  print 
he  puts  himself  before  the  public  at  large, 
ana  whether  his  opinions  are  right  or 
wrong  is  not  so  much  a  question  as  that 
his  disposition  is  good.  I  might  say  in 
private  at  least,  I  know  that  others  will 
say  in  private  and  in  their  social  circles, 
or  before  their  friends,  or  even  before 
public  audiences,  that  which  they  will 
not  say  in  print.  Now,  the  evidence  in 
this  case  is  that  I  had  reported  tlie  gist  of 
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that  lecture,  and  I  did  it  in  four  or  five 
Unes,  and  it  did  not  become  him  to  tannt 
me  with  vanity  by  saying  that  because  I 
had  made  a  speech  I  must  put  it  in  print. 
The  fact  is,  1  was  treating  of  a  subject 
beyond  myself.  I  was  treating  of  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  labourers.  I  was  using 
all  the  influence  that  it  was  in  my  power 
to  use  to  raise  the  condition  of  the 
labourers.  It  was  an  expression  of 
sympathy  on  my  part,  and  that  it  was  an 
expression  of  sympathy  at  some  hazard  is 
evident  from  my  standing  here  to-day. 
Just  about  that  time  the  Proclamation  (a) 
came  out,  and  I  must  have  referred  to 
that  Proclamation  that  had  been  sent  out, 
or  at  least  have  referred  to  some  document 
or  some  speech  of  Earl  Gretfa  in  which 
he  had  threatened  great  severit;7.(6)  He 
said  that  the  efforts  of  the  agricultural 
laljourers  must  be  put  down  with  great 
severity.  I  felt  that  if  severity  is  to  be 
used  without  the  associated  justice  in  such 
a  case,  then  the  severity  should  be  resisted. 
It  is  not  only  my  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety, but  I  know  that  it  is  a  great 
principle  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
that  any  such  severity  of  that  kind,  un- 
associated  with  the  necessary  acts  of 
justice,  is  a  severity  that  should  be  re- 
sisted. 
The  passage  is  this  : — 

'*  Mr.  Carlile  joBtified  the  conduct  of  the  afrri- 
cnltural  labourers  of  the  disturbed  countiet,  and, 
alluding  to  Earl  Grey's  threatened  severity,  he 
trusted  that  if  an  effort  were  made  to  put  down 
the  just  discontent *' 

I  have  always  been  careful  to  say  what 
I  meant  in  this  matter.  If  there  were  no 
just  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  labourers, 
my  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  But  if 
there  were  just  discontent,  then  I  feel 
that  I  am  justified  on  the  other  point. 

"  If  an  effort  were  made  to  put  down  the  just 
discontent  of  those  starving  labourers  by  any 
other  means  than  that  of  redressing  their 
grievances " 

And  you  know  that  there  would  have 
been  no  discontent  if  there  had  been  no 
grievances,  and  that  if  the  Earl  could 
have  devised  the  means  of  redressing 
those  grievances,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  word  about  severity.  I  shall  have 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  you  that 
in  every  instance  in  which  the  labourers 
have  been  dealt  with  kindly,  they  have 
not  resisted  anything  that  was  jjroper, 
and  that  what  they  did  resist  was  in  fact 


(o)  See  above,  p.  475. 

{J})  "  Our  first  duty  is  to  repress  severely  and 
firmly  any  violation  of  the  law,  and  immediately 
to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  such  remedial 
measures  as,  under  the  circumstances,  may  be 
practicable."    Hansard,  Nov.  2,  1830,  p.  34. 


an  act  of  tyranny  and  an  act  of  illegality. 
Now  I  express  a  wish : — 

<'  That  if  an  Affwt  were  made  to  put  down 
the  just  discontent  of  those  starving  labourers 
by  any  other  means  than  that  of  redressing 
their  grievances,  they  might  be  able  to  rise  in 
their  congregated  strength  and  put  down  the 
Earl.*' 

Of  course  "  the  putting  down  "  of  the 
Earl  can  be  meant  in  no  other  sense  than 
putting  down  the  Administration  of  the 
Earl,  because  the  Earl  is  nothing  as  dis- 
tinct from  his  character  as  Prime  Min- 
ister; but  I  meant  to  say  that,  if  this 
new  Administration  found  itself  incapable 
of  doing  justice  to  the  labouring  people 
of  this  country,  then  wo  must  get  ria  of 
this  Administration,  as  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  former,  and  get  a  better.  That  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  thing.  I  have 
kept  the  question  of  Grovemment  as  dis- 
tinct as  possible.  I  suppose  the  neglect 
of  the  thin^  to  be  on  the  part  of  the 
Administration ;  and  we  find  Lord 
Melhoume  calling  upon  the  magistrates 
to  be  severe,  that  is  to  say,  to  resist  the 
demands  of  the  labourers,  and  we  find 
him  not  calling  upon  the  magistrates 
to  see  that  the  labourers  had  a  proper 
subsistence  from  the  Poor  Laws,  which  he 
should  have  done  in  association  with  the 
other,  because  the  proper  circular  from 
Lord  MeJhowme  would  have  been  first, 
"  See  that  those  men  do  not  want  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  and  then  see  that  they 
commit  no  ille^l  acts."  Now  he  hfl^ 
neglected  one  important  part  of  that. 
He  has  paid  uo  attention  to  the  prior 
illegality  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  countrv,  who  had  neglected  the  la- 
bourer, and  had  robbed  the  labourer  of 
his  proper  share  of  the  public  property, 
and  their  robbery  of  the  labourer  has  pro- 
duced all  the  evil  of  which  they  now 
complain. 

Then,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  the  matter 
of  the  indictment  I  have  to  state  to  you. 
That  was  my  feeling  at  that  time,  my 
meaning  at  that  time,  and  I  did  it  most 
sincerely.  It  is  not  a  made  up  tale  now. 
I  am  prepared  with  evidence  to  corrobo- 
rate what  I  am  about  to  say,  that  all  my 
feelings  towards  those  labourers  did  con- 
sist of  a  desire  to  see  them  have  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  therefore  I  wished 
to  raise  them  from  that  condition.  I  felt 
that  they  had  been  neglected  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country'.  I  stated  that 
feeling,  and  the  whole  gist  of  my  paper  is 
an  expression  of  sympathy  for  those  men, 
and  a  sort  of  encouragement  to  them  not 
to  lie  down  and  die.  Now,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  if  the  agricultural  labourers 
had  come  before  you  not  having  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  which  of  you  would  have 
told  them  to  go  and  die  quietly,  and  not 
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make  a  complaint  properly  P  Is  there  a 
man  anywhere  that  would  say  '*  You  had 
better  go  and  die  quietly  tnan  ask  for 
that  share  of  the  means  of  subsistence  to 
which  every  man  ia  entitled  in  this 
countiy  P"  If  you  were  to  do  so,  I  say 
Tou  would  do  an  ille^l  act  in  so  doing, 
because^  if  the  men  did  not  know  the  law 
of  the  country  as  you  know  it,  you  are 
bound  to  instruct  uie  men  in  that  which 
is  the  law  of  the  country,  and  in  doing 
that  of  course  you  do  not  encourage  them 
to  do  anything  wrong,  but  you  merely  do 
the  charitable  act  of  a  neighbour.  And  I 
have  done  nothing  more  than  the  charita- 
ble act  of  a  neighbour.  I  have  done  it 
from  the  best  motives,  and,  if  I  can  sepa- 
rate the  individual  from  the  public  cha- 
racter, I  have  done  it  upon  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  principle  of  public  right,  and  I 
shall  never  shrink  from  pursuing  it  at  all 
hazards.  1  have  pursued  it  at  all  hazards. 
I  have  resiftted  tyranny  so  far,  and  I  will 
resist  it,  let  it  come  upon  me  in  what 
shape  it  may. 

I  have  now  to  address  you,  gentlemen, 
upon  the  point  of  law.  Perhaps  I  do  it 
in  some  measure  to  fill  up  that  sort  of 
chasm  which  has  been  made  in  my  de- 
fence. I  do  not  say  that  I  give  up  alto- 
gether the  matter.  I  shall  judge  by  and 
by  what  is  necessary  to  ao  upon  the 
occasion,  but  I  now  introduce  to  you  the 
work  of  BlackBtone,  who  has  written  upon 
that  which  may  be  termed  the  funda- 
mental law  of  this  country  ;  and  you  will 
find  that  though  he  does  not  speak  so 
plain  as  I  speak  in  my  paper,  yet  that  the 
mfiuence  to  be  drawn  is  fairly  the  same. 
In  treating  of  ihe  rights  of  persons  he 
says : — 

'*Next  as  to  cases  of  ordinary  oppression 
where  the  vitals  of  the  constitution  are  not 
attacked,  the  law  hath  also  assigned  a  remedy. 
For,  as  the  king  cannot  misnse  his  power  without 
the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  and  the  assistance  . 
of  wicked  ministers,  these  men  may  be  ezamitaed 
and  punished.  The  constitution  has  therefore 
provided,  by  means  of  indictments  and  parlia- 
mentary impeachments,  that  no  man  shall  dare 
to  assist  the  Crown  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
maxim  in  those  laws,  that  the  King  himself  can 
do  no  wrong ;  since  it  would  be  a  great  weak- 
ness and  absiurdity  in  any  system  of  positive 
law,  to  define  any  possible  wrong,  without  any 
possible  redress. 

For,  as  to  such  public  oppressions  as 
tend  to  dissolve  the  constitution  and  sub- 
vert the  fundamentals  of  government,  they 
are  cases  which  the  law  will  not,  out  of  decency, 
suppose :  being  incapable  of  distrusting  those 
whom  it  has  invested  with  any  part  of  the 
supreme  power ;  since  such  distrust  would  render 
the  exercise  of  that  power  precarious  and  im- 
practicable. For  wherever  the  law  expresses 
its  distrust  of  abuse  of  power,  it  always  vests  a 


superior  coercive  authoritv  in  some  other  hand 
to  correct  it ;  the  very  notion  of  which  destroys 
the  idea  of  sovereignty.  If  therefore  (for  exam- 
ple) the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  either  of 
them,  had  avowedly  a  right  to  animadvert  on 
the  king,  or  each  other,  or  if  the  king  had  a 
right  to  animadvert  on  either  of  the  Houses, 
that  branch  of  the  Legislature,  so  subject  to 
animadversion,  would  instantly  cease  to  be  part 
of  the  supreme  power ;  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution would  be  overturned ;  and  that  branch 
or  branches  in  which  this  jurisdiction  resided 
would  be  completely  sovereign.  The  supposi- 
tion of  law  therefore  is,  that  neither  the  king 
nor  either  House  of  Parliament  (collectively 
taken)  is  enable  of  doing  any  wrong  ;  since  in 
such  case  the  law  feels  itself  incapable  of  fur- 
nishing any  adequate  remedy.  For  which 
reason  all  oppressions,  which  may  happen  to 
spring  from  any  branch  of  the  sovereign  power, 
must  necesi<arily  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
stated  rule  or  express  legal  provision ;  but  if 
ever  they  unfortunately  happen,  the  prudence  of 
the  times  must  provide  new  remedies  upon  new 
emergencies."  (a) 

You  see  Blachstone  is  afraid  to  speak  out ; 
but  he  is  hinting  at  something,  that  extra- 
ordinary occasions  will  even  justify  the 
suspension  of  law,  or  even  an  opposition 
to  the  law. 

"  Indeed,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  when- 
ever the  unconstitutional  oppressions," 

like  the  oppression  of  the  agricultural 
labourers, 

'*  The  unconstitutional  oppressions,  even  of  the 
sovereign  power,  advance  with  gigantic  striden, 
and  threaten  desolation  to  a  state,  mankind  will 
not  be  reasoned  out  of  the  feelings  of  humanity." 

That  is  all  I  claim — ^that  I  am  not  to  be 
reasoned  out  of  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

**  Nor  will  sacrifice  then:  liberty  by  a  scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  those  political  maxims,  which 
were  originally  establish^  to  preserve  it" 

Here  is  the  great  exception. 

"  And  therefore,  though  the  positive  laws  are 
silent,  experience  will  furnish  us  with  a  very 
remarkable  case,  wherein  nature  and  reason  pre- 
vailed. When  King  James  the  Second  invaded 
the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  realm,  the 
convention  declared  an  abdication,  whereby  the 
throne  was  rendered  vacant,  which  induced  a 
new  settlement  of  the  Crown.  And  no  far  as 
this  precedent  leads,  and  no  farther,  we  may  now 
be  allowed  to  lay  down  the  law  of  redress 
against  public  oppression.  If  therefore  any 
future  prince  should  endeavour  to  subvert  the 
(institution  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
between  King  and  people." 

and  the  contract  between  the  king  and  tho 

?eople  is  that  the  people  shall  not  starve, 
f  contract  is  anything,  it  is  that 

The  Beco&deb  :  Do  you  quote  that  from 
Blacketone  ? 

(a)  (Commentaries,  I,  24i. 
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Defendani :  I  do  not  find  it  in  BlaehstonB, 
bat  I  state  it  as  the  common  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  I  am  sure  yonr  Lordship  will 
support  it,  that  if  there  be  any  contract 
between  the  King  and  the  people,  it  is 
that  the  people  shall  not  starve  while  they 
have  the  oeoessaries  of  life  about  them. 

"  If  therefore  any  future  prince  should  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  constitution  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people, 
should  violate  the  fundamental  laws,  and  should 
withdraw  himself  out  of  the  kingdom ;  we  are 
now  authorised  to  declare  that  this  conjunction 
of  circumstances  would  amount  to  an  abdication, 
and  the  throoe  would  be  thereby  vacant.  But 
it  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  any  one,  or  two,  of 
these  ingredients  would  amount  to  such  a  situa- 
tion :  for  there  our  precedent  would  fail  us.  In 
these,  therefore,  or  other  circumstances,  which  a 
fertile  imagination  may  furnish,  since  both  law 
and  history  are  silent,  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent 
too ;  leaving  to  future  generations,  whenever 
necessity  and  the  safety  of  the  whole  shall  re- 
quire it,  the  exertion  of  those  inherent  (though 
latent)  powers  of  society  which  no  climate,  no 
time,  no  constitution,  no  contract,'* 

and,  I  would  add,  no  law  whatever, 

**  can  ever  destroy  or  diminish."(a) 

Again,  ho  says  : — 

**  After  what  has  been  premised  in  this  chapter, 
I  shall  not  (I  trust)  be  considered  as  an  advo- 
cate for  arbitrary  power,  when  I  lay  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  in  the  exertion  of  lawful  preroga- 
tive, the  king  is  and  ought  to  be  absolute ;  that 
is,  so  far  absolute  that  there  is  no  legal  authority 
that  can  either  delay  or  resist  him.  He  may 
reject  what  bills,  may  make  what  treaties, 
may  coin  what  money,  may  create  what 
peers,  may  pardon  what  offences  he  pleases ; 
unless  where  the  constitution  hath  expressly, 
or  by  evident  consequence,  laid  down  some 
exception  or  boundary :  declaring  that  thus 
far  the  prerogative  shall  go,  and  no  mrther.  For 
otherwise  the  power  of  the  Crown  would  indeed 
be  but  a  name  and  a  shadow,  insufficient  for  the 
ends  of  Government,  if,  where  its  jurisdiction  is 
clearly  established  and  allowed,  any  man  or 
body  of  men  were  permitted  to  disobey  it  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  law  :  I  say,  in  the  ardi- 
nary  course  of  law  ;  for  I  do  not  now  speak 
of  those  extraordinary  recourses  to  first  princi- 
ples, which  are  necessary  when  the  contracts  of 
society  are  in  danger  of  dissolution,  and  the 
law  proves  too  weak  a  defence  against  the 
violence  of  fraud  or  oppres«on."(6) 

Now  here  I  say  that  Blachetone  sup- 
posed the  possibility  of  precisely  such  a 
case  as  is  now  before  the  Court  with 
regard  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 

"  And  yet  the  want  of  attending  to  this 
obvious  distinction  has  occasioned  these  doc- 
trines, of  absolute  power  in  the  Prince  and  of 
national  resistance  by  the  people,  to  be  much 


(a)  1,245. 
(6)  1,250. 


misunderstood  and  perverted,  by  the  advocates 
for  slavery  on  the  one  band,  and  the  dema- 
gogues of  faction  on  the  other.  The  former, 
observing  the  absolute  sovereignty  and  tran- 
scendent dominion  of  the  Crown  laid  down  (as 
it  certainly  is)  most  strongly  emphatically  in 
our  law  books,  as  well  as  our  homilies,  have 
denied  that  any  case  can  be  excepted  from  so 
general  and  positive  a  rule;  forgetting  how 
impossible  it  is,  in  any  practical  system  of  laws, 
to  point  oot  beforehand  those  eccentrical 
remeiies,  which  the  sudden  emergency  of 
national  distress  may  dictate,  and  which  that 
alone  can  justify.  On  the  other  hand,  over- 
zealous  republicans,  feeling  the  absurdity  of 
unlimited  passive  obedience,  have  fimcifully  (or 
sometimes  factiously)  gone  over  to  the  other 
extreme;  and,  because  resistance  is  justifiable  to 
the  person  of  the  Prince  when  the  being  of  the 
State  is  endangered,  and  the  public  voice  pro- 
claims such  resistitnce  necessary,  they  have 
therefore  allowed  to  eveiy  individual  the  right 
of  determining  this  expeaience,  and  of  employ- 
ing private  force  to  resist  even  private  oppres- 
sion. A  doctrine  productive  of  anarchy,  and 
(in  consequence)  equally  fatal  to  civil  liberty  as 
tryanny  itself.  For  civil  liberty,  rightly  under- 
stood, consists  in  protecting  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals by  the  united  force  of  society  :  society 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  of  coarse  can  exert 
no  protection,  without  obedience  to  some  sove- 
reign  power ;  and  obedience|is  an  empty  name 
if  every  individual  has  a  right  to  decide  how 
far  he  himself  should  obey."  (a) 

Now  I  allege  that  the  case  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  is  precisely  such  a 
case  as  Bktcketone  here  allows  to  be  one 
of  those  extraordinary  cases,  where  some 
departure  from  established  principles,  or 
some  departure  from  the  course  of  the 
law,  is  justifiable. 

The  grand  struggle  which  was  carried 
on  between  the  King  and  the  people  in 
the  reign  of  CJiarlea  1  led,  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  2  to  the 
statute  which  declared  that  resistance 
was  nut  in  any  case  justifiable  (b) ;  and  the 
common  cry  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  courts  of  law  and  from 
the  pulpit  was  that  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  were  the  proper  attributes 
of  the  people.  Upon  that  statnte  of  course 
James  2  could  never  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  throne  of  this  country ; 
and  so  forcibly  was  that  felt  that  after 
that  expulsion,  after  the  way  in  which 
this  country  had  put  into  practice  that 
extraordinary  power,  or  at  least  that 
power  which  is  proper  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  it  was  necessary  of  course  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  and  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  the  reign  of  WiUiam  and 
Mary(c)   that    they    should    repeal    that 

(a)  1,2.M.     ~~~ 

(6)  See  18  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  3.  ss.  18,  19,  and 
18  &  14  Car.  2.  c.  4.  s.  9. 
(c)  1  Will,  and  Mar.  c.  8.  s.  lU 
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statute  which  stood  in  the  statute  book, 
condemning  of  course  the  expulsion  which 
had  been  made  of  James  2,  and 
therefore  the  law  of  this  country  by 
express  statute  does  justify  resistance  to 
authority  on  such  extraordinary  occasions 
as  that  to  which  Blackstone  has  alluded. 
The  original  oath  was  an  oath  appointed 
by  the  statute  made  in  the  13th  and  14th 
years  of  King  Charlea  2,  intituled — 

"  An  Act  for  the  uniformity  of  Public  Prayere. 
and  Administration  of  SacramentB,  and  other 
Bitea  and  Ceremonies,  And  for  establishing  the 
Form  of  making,  ordaining,  and  consecrating 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  in  the  Church  of 
England."(a) 

By  that  Act  every  individual  that  took 
office  of  any  kind  had  to  declare : — 

"  1,  A.B.,  do  declare  That  it  is  not  lawful 
upon  any  Pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  Arms 
against  the  King  ;  and  that  1  do  abhor  that 
traiteorous  Position  of  taking  Arms  by  His 
Authority  against  his  Person,  or  against  those 
that  are  commissionated  by  Him ;  and  that  I  will 
conform  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  it  is  now  by  law  established ;  And  I  do  de- 
clare. That  I  do  hold,  there  lies  no  Obligation 
upon  me,  or  on  any  other  person,  from  the  Oath, 
commonly  called  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant, to  endeavour  any  Change  or  Alteration  of 
Government  either  in  Church  or  State ;  and  that 
the  same  was  in  itself  an  unlawful  Oath,  and 
imposed  upon  the  Subjects  of  this  Realm  against 
the  known  Laws  and  Liberties  of  this  king- 

dom."(6) 

The  allusion  there  was  to  the  circum- 
stance that  though  the  Parliament 
carried  on  war  against  King  Charles  1 
they  carried  on  war.  in  the  King's 
name.  But  it  did  not  stand  long  in  the 
book,  for  it  was  here  enacted  that  the 
oaths  intended  and  required  to  be  taken 
by  this  Act  are  the  oaths  in  these  express 
words  hereafter  following.  Then  that 
oath  is  done  away  with,  and  a  new  oath  is 
introduced,  and  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  I,  A.B.,do  solemnly  promise  and  swear,That  I 
will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true  Allegiance  to  their 
Majesties,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.*'(c) 

And  there  is  another  oath  about  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
repeal  was  the  feeling  of  all  the  lawyers 
of  that  time,  and  Lord  Somers,  I  believe, 
was  an  active  man  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Act,  because  the  very  Government  it- 
self was  founded  upon  the  circumstance 
that  resistance  under  certain  conditions 
was  justifiable ;  and  they  repealed  the 
Act  of  Charles  2  wherein  it  was 
declared  that  resistance  was  not  justin- 
able  under  any  circumstances,  and  they 

(a)  18  &  14  Car.  c.  4. 

(6)  s.  9. 

(c)  1  Will.  &  Mar.  sess.  1,  c.  8.  ss.  11,  12. 
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made  resistance  lawful.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  Bill  of  Bights  and  other  statutes 
of  that  time  did  justify  the  people  of  this 
country  in  carrying  arms,  did  justify 
their  having  arms  in  this  country,  (a) 
the  meaning  of  which  evidently  was  that 
thejr  should  be  prepared  to  resist  if  ever 
resistance  became  necessary  on  any  of 
those  extraordinary  occasions. 

Therefore,  not  only  upon  this  philo- 
sophical treatise  or  critical  inquiry  by 
Blackstone  into  the  law  of  this  country, 
but  upon  the  express  statute  itself,  you 
have  evidence  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions resistance  is  justifiable.  And  if  it 
can  be  justified  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  it  must  be  justifiable  under  cir- 
cumstances where  it  is  the  object  to 
rescue  the  individual  from  starvation. 
Now,  my  publication  alleges  that  this 
starvation  is  going  on  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  T^ere  is  no  want  of  food  in 
this  country.  But  it  alleges  that  that 
that  food  has  been  withhem  from  those 
people  ;  and  I  put  it  again  in  support  of 
those  allegations  that  tnat  food  is  illegally 
withheld  from  those  people^  Then,  in- 
stead of  burning  those  com  ricks  (sup- 
posing the  agriculturists  to  have  done  it), 
they  have  merely  burnt  that  which  the 
law  would  allow  to  be  divided  among  tbem 
if  the  law  was  properly  put  in  force.  The 
bread  has  been  withheld  from  them  that 
was  necessary  to  their  sustenance  in  life ; 
and  suppose  they  had  exercised  a  wild 
kind  of  justice  in  destroying  it — I  do  not 
know  that  thev  have  done  so,  and  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  that  they  had  done  so 
at  the  time  of  writing  that  paper  —  but 
putting  it  upon  its  worst  construction,  I 
still  have  a  legal  defence  acrainst  the  in- 
dictment, because  I  do  put  forth  the  case 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  as  that 
extraordinary  case  when  the  laws  of  the 
countiT  may  be  considered  to  be  sus- 
pended, because  the  parties  who  had  the 
power  to  do  tbem  justice  did  not  do  them 
justice,  because  there  is  no  want  of  power 
to  do  them  justice,  but  the  case  is  that 
that  power  is  not  put  into  operation ;  and, 
not  being  put  into  operation,  I  say  that 
the  illegality  of  resistance  and  rebellion 
begin,  not  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural 
labourers, but  on  tne  part  of  the  authorities 
of  the  country. 

The  case,  gentlemen,  is  as  clear  as  anv 
case  can  possibly  be.  How  difierent  indi- 
viduals in  society  may  look  at  it  is  another 
question.  I  can  readily  suppose  that  men 
who  are  revelling  in  those  luxuries  of 
which  I  spoke,  men  who  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  be  hungry,  who  do  not  know  what 
the  pains  of  the  want  of  sufficient  food  are 
to  tne  stomach,  have  not  the  sympathy 

(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  519. 
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which  it  is  necessaiy  that  they  shonld  have 
on  such  an  occasion;  bufe  if  they  had 
such  sympathy  they  have  the  power  of 
preventing  that  state  of  things.  I  charge 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  country  that  they 
have  not  attended  to  the  state  of  the  labour- 
ing men  in  this  country,  and  that  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  I  allege,  has 
justified  any  resistance  that  those  agri- 
cultural labourers  have  made.  And  when 
I  say  that  I  regret  the  waste  of  property, 
I  do  regret  that  state  of  things.  But  that 
state  of  things  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. I  should  not  have  had  to  express 
that  regret,  I  should  not  have  had  to 
defend  myself  to-day,  if  justice  had  begun 
where  justice  should  begin,  on  the  part  of 
and  among  those  who  had  the  power  to 
administer  justice. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  what  I  con- 
sider a  great  trial  on  my  part,  and  that  is 
whether  I  am  to  stop  now  or  complete  my 
defence.  I  am  prepared,  as  I  mentioned 
to  you,  with  a  series  of  papers  throughout 
the  month  referred  to  in  my  publication. 
I  justify  what  they  have  done  during  the 
past  month,  and  I  thought  I  should  have 
Deen  at  liberty  to  show  you  what  they  did 
during  that  month,  not,  I  may  say,  by 
anything  that  I  report  in  my  publication, 
but  by  that  which  is  reported  by  others,  who 
certainly  did  not  make  those  reports  in 
anticipation  of  their  being  used  in  this 
Court.  Now,  I  could  have  told  you  the 
story,  and  I  can  now  tell  you  the  story  ; 
but  I  want  to  give  you  some  other  autho- 
rity than  my  mere  word.  I  thought  that 
you  mi^ht  not  value  my  statement  upon 
the  subject,  but  that  you  might  value  the 
statements  of  men  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  disinterested,  and  who  would  not 
have  made  those  statements  for  any  imme- 
diate purpose  connected  with  this  prose- 
cution. Here  is  a  pamphlet  lately  pub- 
lished by  D,  Potter  McQueen,  Esq.,  who 
lately  represented  the  town  of  Bedford  in 
Parliament.  He  describes  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers.    He  says : — 

**  In  a  word,  the  old  honest  spirit  of  the 
peasantry  is  completely  broken  down,  &c.  &c." 

[The  Defendant  read  an  extract  from 
thepamphlet.] 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  for  all  this  the 
Government  of  the  country  are  charge- 
able ;  and  if  he  is  not  indicted  for  this, 
why  am  I  indicted  P 

The  Bbcobdek  :  The  Court  do  not  know 
by  any  evidence  whether  he  is  indicted  or 
•not.    We  have  only  your  word  for  it. 

Defendant :  The  presumption  is,  if  he  is 
indictable  we  should  have  neard  of  it. 

The  Becordbb:  We  cannot  deal  with 
presumptions  here. 

Defendant:  This  case  is  a  case  of  pre- 
sumptions.   It   is  a  matter   of  opinion 


throughout.  There  are  none  of  the  facts 
that  appear  as  in  the  case  of  private 
parties. 

A  Juryman :  Some  of  the  jury  wish  to 
retire. 

Adolphus :  I  was  going  to  suggest  it  to 
your  Lordship. 

The  Becokdeb  :  You  only  mean  to  retire 
for  an  immediate  purpose. 

A  Juryman :  No,  my  Lord,  that  is  all. 

Clerk  of  Arraigne :  You  will  not  speak 
to  anybody,  of  course  P 

A  JuAryman :  No. 

The  Becokdeb  :  The  officer  will  attend 
you. 

The  jury  withdrew,  attended  by  an 
officer. 

After  a  short  time  the  jury  returned 
into  Court. 

The  names  of  the  jury  were  called  over. 

Defendant:  Gentlemen,  during  your 
momentary  absence  I  have  come  to  the 
determination  to  cut  short  the  defence 
which  I  intended  to  make,  and  which  I 
am  still  prepared  to  make,  if  encouraged 
to^make  it,  but  which  I  forego,  to  prevent 
anything  like  further  wrangling.  It  may 
lead  to  wrangling  or  loss  of  temper  on 
both  sides.  I  do  really  feel  I  have  a  right 
to  call  upon  you  to  give  me  credit  for 
being  prepared  with  a  complete  defence 
on  all  those  points,  justifying  all  the 
allegations  of  the  matter  indicted.  I  have 
the  following  papers:  "The  Times**  of 
October  3rd,  the  leading  article  which  I 
meant  to  show  was  more  exoiting  than 
mine  ;  extract  from  the  "  Kent  Eei-cUd,'*—' 
and  the  language  of  both  those  papers 
would  have  shown  that  my  paper  was 
mild  milk  and  water  compared  to  brandy 
and  water,  and  an  antidote  also. — "  The 
IHfnes  *'  of  November  4th ;  the  speech  of 
Sir  Thom^as  Denman.  I  understand  that 
the 'present  Attorney- General  is  my  prose- 
cutor. If  I  mistake  the  matter  I  am  sorry 
for  it,  but  he  is  conjointly  so,  if  not  directly. 
**  The  Times  "  of  November  6th,  a  passage 
in  excul^tion  of  the  labonrers ;  "  The 
Times"  November  9th ;  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Nid  in  the  disturbed  districts — a 
gentleman  who  was  present  at  a  meeting 
at  which  two  of  the  Lords  were  present  in- 
vestigating the  cause  of  the  excitement. — 
The  *'  Chronicle  "  of  November  13th  with 
the  Lords'  speeches ;  and  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  the  language  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  was 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  labourers  up  to 
the  time  of  my  publication.  But  it  will 
be  tedious  to  go  through  them,  and  to 
save  time  I  mention  this  to  show  I  am 
prepared  to  do  it,  and  I  am  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  as  if  I  proved  it. 
**The  Times**  again  showed  these  evils, 
and  urged  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
should  be  relieved  from  the  rents  and 
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tithes.  "  The  Times  "  of  November  15th ; 
the  Canterbury  meeting  of  jnstices 

Adolphus :  I  most  interpose. 

Defmdant:  I  shall  have  done  in  a 
moment. 

The  BscoBBEB  :  Take  yonr  moment. 

Adolphus :  Yon  have  no  right  to  do  it  at 
all,  and  I  hare  a  right  to  object  to  your 
beginning. 

V^en^/nt:  I  have  the  sanction  of  his 
Lordship.  An  interesting  description  of 
the  snfierings  of  the  laoonrers.  **  The 
Times  "  of  November  18th.  An  interesting 
description  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  labonrers 

The  Becobdee  :  Do  yon  mean  to  call 
anybody  to  prove  these  matters  P  If  not, 
it  only  tends  to  your  own  disadvantage 
by  rendering  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
in  consequence  of  a  protracted  trial,  in- 
capable of  paying  attention  to  the  proper 
topics  of  defence  that  you  ought  to  urge. 

Adolphus:  K  he  ia  only  reading  the 
titles  of  those  pieces  of  evidence  he 
intends  to  give  in;  I  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

Defendant :  I  am  enougli  of  a  lawyer  to 
know  that  if  I  trifle  with  your  time, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  not  produce  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  your  minds.  But 
after  I  shall  have  completed  my  defence, 
after  giving  up  that  which  I  have  given 
up,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  occupy 
the  day,  though  when  I  came  into  Court  I 
did  not  calculate  that  my  defence  would 
occupy  more  than  two  or  three  hours; 
and,  in  exchanging  notes  with  the  joint 
solicitors  of  the  Treasury,  I  mentioned 
that  my  defence  would  occupy  several 
hours,  and  I  made  that  intimation  in  order 
that  the  parties  might  come  prepared  for 
it.  I  have  no  disposition  to  trifle  with 
your  time,  and  I  know  I  should  be  playing 
the  part  of  a  fool  and  a  madman  by  intro- 
ducing matters  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
in  dispute.  I  therefore  relinquish  the 
reading  of  those  passages  from  the  news- 
papers that  would  occupy  five  more  hours. 
But  I  had  prepared  to  read  that  which 
would  have  been  confirmatory  of  that  state 
of  the  public  mind,  and  have  accounted 
for  it,  and  justified  that  which  I  allege  and 
prove  throughout  the  article. 

I  will  now  confine  myself  to  three 
rather  pointed  and  rather  interesting  sub- 
jects connected  precisely  with  the  case. 
One  of  them,  as  1  shall  show  you,  proves 
how  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been 
illegally  dealt  with,  and  the  thing  comes 
out  in  an  admirably  written  paper  drawn 
up  as  a  defence  of  one  of  tne  prisoners 
lately  put  upon  his  trial.  "Whoever  has 
done  it  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
country.  I  take  it  as  I  find  it  in  the 
public  prints.  The  paper  describes  the 
sort  of  oppression  that  has  been  practised. 


It  is  a  minute  description  of  the  oppres- 
sion practised  upon  them.    It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  labourer  defending  himself  before 
the  court. 
**  My  Lords,  I  plead  guilty—" 

A  Juryman :  Wliat  is  the  date  of  that 
paper  P 

Uefendant:  January  the  7th.  It  pur- 
ports to  come  from  the  Salisbury  Cfom* 
mission.(a) 

"  An  appeal  to  the  justice  of  his  judgM  of  his 
country  from  an  agricultural  labourer  on  his 
trial  at  Salisbury. 

My  Lords,  I  have  long  felt  that  the 
share  which  as  a  labourer  I  ha^e  received 
of  the  produce  of  my  labour  was  less  than 
in  faimefis  it  should  have  been,  less  than 
it  was  worth  to  those  who  have  purchased.  I 
have  been  so  assured  by  many  respectable  and 
well-informed  neighbours,  who  compassionated 
the  pitiable  situation  which  with  the  utmost 
effort  of  industry  I  could  not  escape.  I  have  been 
told  this  is  neither  the  natural  nor  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  the  labourer,  and  that  if  the 
Government  acted  with  wisdom  for  the  interest 
of  the  people  for  whose  good  it  is  appointed, 
such  a  state  of  things  could  not  exist.  All  I 
have  desired  is  to  be  enabled  to  earn  my  main- 
tenance by  honest  industry.  But  this  privilege 
has  been  denied  me.  I  am  told  that  in  other 
countries, — in  America,  in  Canada,  in  New 
South  Wales, — ^a  day  labourer  earns  ten  times 
as  much  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  himself. 
Why  am  I  not  allowed  to  ^o  there  ?  True,  my 
poverty  prevents  my  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  passage.  But  tiiere  is  wealth  enough  in 
the  country  to  pay  them.  Should  not  Govern- 
ment which  spends  so  many  millions  a  year 
professedly  for  the  people's  happiness  spend 
something  to  save  me  and  such  as  I  am  from 
extreme  distress  ? 

The  law,  which  protects  property,  pre- 
vents me  from  helping  myself  to  the 
means  of  removal  to  those  happy  countries. 
Surely  the  law  ought  to  provide  me  with  those 
means.  The  law  confines  me  in  this  country, 
where  the  legal  owners  of  wealth  make  a  pTofit 
of  my  misery  by  hiring  me  for  the  mere  pittance 
which  can  keep  me  alive;  and  the  same  law 
stops  me  at  every  point  from  bettering  my  con- 
dition by  my  own  efforts.  The  law  then  is  not 
made  for  me.  It  gives  some  persons  a  pro- 
perty in  my  wretchedness,  and  gives  me  nothing. 
The  law  regards  not  me.  Is  it  wonderful  I  shouUL 
disregard  the  law?  But  I  am  told  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  benevolence  of  the  law  for  a 
provision  against  want.  My  Lords,  it  is  the 
mode  in  which  this  benevolent  law  is  admin- 
istered by  the  legal  authorities  that  has  brought 
me  into  the  unhappy  position  in  which  I  now 
stand.  I  am  unmarried,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  during  nearly  one  half  of  the  year  1  have 
been  refused  all  employment  by  the  farmers  of 
my  neighbourhood.  They  prefer  the  men  with 
large  mmilies,  because,  as  they  truly  say,  they 
must  keep  them,  and  whatever  they  pay  them 
goes  to  save  the  poor  rate.    Whereas  if  they 

(a)  See  below,  p.  797. 
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evidence,  before  we  can  can  admit  it,  that 
any  each  speech  was  made. 

Adoljphus :  We  mnst  have  evidence  that 
the  AUomffy-Creneral  made  such  a  speech. 
It  is  going  too  far. 

De/endarU:  I  am  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  what  may  be  called  a  shuffle.  I  owe  it 
to  my  own  character  to  say  so.  I  am 
open  and  straightforward  in  all  my 
actions,  and  I  am  obliged  to  say  one  thing 
and  mean  a  different  thing.  I  say  I  am 
driven  to  introduce  these  matters  to  you 
that  I  tiink  are  matters  of  great  import- 
ance, and  I  shall  do  it  as  language  of  my 
own,  and  you  may  suppose  the  ^ssibility 
of  Sir  Thomas  Denman  having  said  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  is  the  way 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  refer 
to  matters  said  in  the  other  House.  You 
may  suppose  the  possibility  of  his  having 
used  this  language  ; — 

<<When  some  important  event  oocuned  to 
shake  the  piUare  upon  which  the  Constitution 
rested,  all  the  real  grievanees  of  the  people  rose 
to  the  surfece.  When  once  they  were  in  a  state 
of  excitement,  a  stndn — a  hurt — a  weakness 
only  would  betray  their  real  feelings.  In  our 
own  case  it  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  for 
Government  to  have  conciliated  the  people  by 
saying  to  them " 

And,  mark  this,  this  is  the  whole  gist 
of  the  thing.  I  said  if  the  Government 
did  attend  to  their  grievances  they  would 
be  justified  in  putting  down  any  act  of 
insubordination;  and  here  is  the  same 
language  from  a  gentleman  who  shall  not 
now  be  named  to  you : — 

**  In  our  own  case  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
easy  for  Government  to  have  conciliated  the 
peopleofEnglandby  saying  to  them,  (We  know 
that  you  have  grievances,  and  sufferings,  and 
abuses ;  we  will  provide  an  effectual  remedy, 
and  to  your  unavoidable  sufferings  we  are  not 
indifiexent)" 

I  wish  they  had  done  it ;  I  wish  they 
had  said  that  at  the  time : 
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'<  But  no ;  all  was  defiance ;  all  was  me- 
nace. *  We  will  put  down  seditions,*  said  His 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  '  at  the  same  time  we  will 
give  permission  to  any  members  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  to  bring  forward  any  project 
of  reform,  with  i^  reservation  of  the  rights  of 
those  in  another  place  to  interfere  in  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.' 
But  they  would  not  put  a  word  into  the  Speech 
respecting  the  redress  of  the  people's  grievances, 
in  respect  to  that  unconstitutional  and  intoler- 
able abuse  in  the  representation  of  the  people, 
which  made  it  siink  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  are  mocked  at  when 
they  were  told  of  their  being  represented 
in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament.  The 
people  expected  that  the  King's  Government 
Itself  would  come  forward  with  some  measure ; 
imd  if  the  Government  would  not  do  if,  they 
looked  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  the 


House  of  Commons  would  not  do  what  it  was 
their  bonnden  duty  to  do,  the  people  would  look 
to  it  themselves.  He  did  not  say  that  they 
would  feel  a  disposition  to  resort  to  illepl 
measures,  but  they  would  proceed  by  petition 
and  remonstrance ;  and  if  that  would  not  do,  he 
did  not  say  they  would  have  recourse  to  any- 
thing which  savoured  of  violence ;  but  if  the 
country  was  to  be  loaded  with  the  taxation  of 
former  years,  and  discontents  arose,  there  were 
furnished  to  those  individuals^  who  were  intent 
on  mischief  and  agitation,  topics  of  frightful 
grievances,  rendered  still  more  alarming  by  the 
mdication  which  had  appeared  elsewhere,  of 
a  determination  to  resist  all  attempts  at  re- 
dress ;  and  a  crisis  was  not  unlikely  to  arise,  the 
consequences  of  which  the  youngest  in  that 
House  might  have  reason  to  deplore."(a) 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the    language  of 
the  gentleman  I  suppose  to  bo  the  pro- 
secutor in  this  case.     I  have  no  other 
evidence  to  give  to  you  than  that  moral 
evidence,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  and  you  will 
know  how  to  weigh  it,  I  am  quite  sure. 
I  have  brought  here  no  person  connected 
with  the  Times  to  prove  the  publication, 
or  the  reporter  to  swear  he   heard  Sir 
ThomMS  Denman  use  those  words.    As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  you  will  give  me  the 
benefit  of  it.     You  must  understand  well 
that  I  could  not  make  that  paper  myself. 
Now,  gentlemen,  to  take  a  short  review 
of  the  whole  case.    One  thing  has  not 
been  done.    I  believe  there  has  been  no 
reading  of  the  indictment, (6)  nor  do  I 
think  it  necessary  you   should  have  it 
read  to  you.    It  is  not  particularly  my 
wish;  but  this  indictment  charges  upon 
me  an  act  of  which  I  am  incapable.     It 
charges  upon    me  an    act    that  I  have 
shown    to  you  I  could  not  have    com- 
mitted, and  which  it  is  not  suited  to  my 
disposition  to  do,  if  the  circumstances  ot 
the  case  would  have  allowed  me  to  do  it, 
of  which  there  was  no  evidence,  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  were  incendiaries 
or  political  rebels,  and  that  I  justified 
them.    I  put  a  hypothetical  case  in  which 
they  would  be  justified  if  they  were ;  but 
that  is  not  a  matter  for  you  to  decide. 
Nor  is  it  a  matter  that  would  have  been 
understood  by    them,    and  if  they  had 
understood  it,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anything  of  mine  has  gone  among  them. 
The  gentlemen  called  to  give    you   an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  districts  in 
Sussex  and  other  places  have  said  nothing 
that  can  lead  you  to  suppose  I  am  con- 
nected with  it ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
before  you  or  the  public  to  show  that  I 
could  liave  induced  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  there  is  evidence  before  you  that  they 
are  the  great  encouragers  of  all  those 


(a)  Denman's  speech,  Hansard,  Nov.  3,  1830, 
p.  171. 
(6)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  615  n. 
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violations  of  the  law  who  have  brought 
an  indictment  against  me,  and  have  neg- 
lected those  means  they  had  in  their 
power ;  that  they  ought  to  have  stopped 
and  prevented  that  state  of  things  tnat 
wo  all  deplore,  and  no  man  more  than 
mvself.  There  is  evidence  that  those 
who  seek  to  pouish  me  for  producing 
those  effects  may  have  produced  them, 
that  I  have  not  produced  them,  and  that 
they  are  criminal,  and  I  am  not  criminal 
I  am  charged  in  this  indictment  with 
encouraging  acts  of  arson.  I  am  charged 
in  this  indictment  with  publishing  false- 
hoods, with  being  wicked  and  malicious 
and  seditious.  I  do  not  say  such  an  in- 
dictment has  never  appeared  before ;  but 
I  do  say  that,  as  an  effort  to  stop  what 
may  be  termed  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
put  down  anything  like  free  discus- 
sion upon  this  subject,  and  to  suppress 
complaints,  that  is  the  most  wicked  in- 
dictment ever  instituted  by  any  tyrant  or 
any  government  that  ever  existed.  You 
must  have  perceived  that  nothing  I  have 
done  has  led  to  this  mischief,  and  you 
must  perceive  the  fallacy  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  any  person  in  those  agricul- 
tural districts  would  have  to  curse  me. 
My  knowledge  is,  and  it  is  my  conviction, 
that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  gentleman 
who  has  used  that  language,  that  I  have 
not  produced  the  effects  he  has  com- 
plained of,  but  that  they  have  been  pro- 
duced by  a  power  superior  to  any  power  I 
possess,  that  the]^  have  been  produced 
by  the  very  parties  who,  I  do  not  say 
who,  have  got  up  this  indictment.  I 
oaght  to  have  expected  that  the  under- 
takers of  the  affairs  of  this  Government, 
entering  into  what  I  knew  to  be  a 
difficult  and  an  arduous  state  of  things, 
might  have  gone  to  work  with  remedial 
measures,  and  ought  not  to  have  ^one  to 
work  with  harsh  measures;  for  it  is  a 
harsh  and  cruel  measure,  because  I  am 
selected  from  a  multitude  of  writers  and 
punished  for  publishing  what  you  see 
every  other  person  has  published  and  is 
publishing.  Mine  is  mild  compared  to 
what  thev  have  published.  It  is  a  harsh 
and  cruel  measure,  and  must  have  arisen 
from  some  latent  motive,  some  secret 
purpose  not  visible  to  you  and  to  me. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  indictment  of 
course,  is  nothing  to  you,  or  I  may  say 
epithets  of  it ;  but  it  is  a  barbarous  mode, 
and  I  could  almost  put  the  indictment  in 
evidence  to  justify  what  I  have  said 
about  monarchy  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  barbarity  connected 
with  it,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bar- 
barity in  heaping  upon  any  individual 
the  epithets  contained  in  an  indictment 
of  this  kind.  It  is  even  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the 


man  who  drew  up  that  indictment  knew 
it,  that  I  was  as  good  a  man  as  himself; 
that  it  was  a  mere  truckling  to  the  abuse 
of  power  and  a  subservience  to  tyranny ; 
ana  that  it  was  no  act  of  virtue  of  his  to 
become  my  accuser.  I  feel  I  never  have 
deserved  the  epithets,  that  I  never  pub- 
lished any  falsehood,  that  I  love  the 
truth  Heyond  all  men,  because  I  am  sure 
I  can  put  myself  as  an  instance  in  this 
Court  that  no  man  has  suflTer^d  as  I  have 
suffered  in  this  country  for  the  love  of 
truth.  No  man  has  hazarded  so  much  as 
I  have,  and  that  is  the  evidence  I  offer  to 
you  to  screen  me  from  accusations  such 
as  these.  The  word  **  false "  never  ap- 
peared in  any  indictment  against  me 
before.  It  was  not  the  old  practice  to  in- 
troduce the  word  **  false."  Falsehood  is 
what  I  abominate.  I  am  ready  to  state 
the  truth,  and  take  the  consequences,  as  I 
shall  be  always,  where  truth  is  m  c[uestion ; 
but  to  say  I  have  published  what  is  false  is 
doubly  wicked,  oecause  the  falsehood 
attaches  to  the  accuser  of  the  falsehood. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  con- 
sider the  thing  as  it  appears  upon  the 
indictment.  You  will  be  at  liberty  to  call 
for  any  document  of  mine,  or  any  others 
that  have  been  produced,  that  you  please, 
and  the  Court  will  not  deny  it  to  you. 
You  may  read  over  all  those  passages  I 
have  marked  in  these  papers.  That  is  a 
matter  of  pleasure  with  yourselves ;  but  I 
appeal  to  you  that  the  evidence  offered  to 
the  Court  has  been  an  entire  failure,  as  far 
as  there  was  an  effort  made  to  support  the 
preamble  of  this  indictment.  Sir  JHchard 
iimie{a)  knew  nothing  but  by  report ;  and 
why  should  not  I  have  called  on  the  judge 
of  this  Court  to  say  we  cannot  have  hear- 
say given  as  facts?  That  might  have 
stopped  the  evidence  of  Sir  Bichard  Bimiet 
as  I  nave  been  stopped  in  giving  evidence 
of  these  newspapers  to  you.  Sir  Bichard 
Bvniie*8  evidence  was  altogether  hearsay 
evidence,  and  he  ^ve  evidence  of  nothing 
that  could  be  received  in  a  court  of  law. 
Mr.  BoAiolinson  (&)  told  ^ou  he  was  not  a 
witness  of  any  of  those  violent  acts  that  are 
ascribed  to  any  encouragement  in  the  in- 
dictment. Mr.  Twyford  (c)  has  completely 
destroyed  the  case  of  the  whole  indict- 
ment. He  told  you  he  saw  a  mob  of  fifty 
persons  that  had  neither  sticks  nor  stones, 
or  any  weapons,  and  what  is  called  evi- 
dence to  support  this  evidence  is  that  fifty 
persons  wrote  a  paper,  and  asked  the 
persons  in  authority  to  consent  to  the 
statement  of  that  petition.  It  was  a 
humble  petition  by  those  starving  people, 
asking.  Give  us  bread.     The  agricultural 

(a)  See  above,  p.  472. 
(c)        „  p.  473. 
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labonrers  have  asked  for  nothing  bnt 
bread,  and  they  have  had  stones  given  to 
them.  They  have  had  halters  and  dun- 
geons ;  everything  but  bread.  They  ask 
bnt  for  bread ;  and  it  is  in  evidence 
throughout  these  affairs  that  if  they  had 
bread  there  would  never  have  been  any 
complaint  at  all  as  to  their  acts  of 
violence.  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  you  is  altogether  in 
support  of  the  indictment,  justifying  it,and 
that  I  am  justified  in  principle  and  moral 
reasoning  and  law.  Ajid,  taking  the  great 
principle  "  summa  ratio  summa  lex,'*  tnat  a 
just  reason  is  a  just  law,  and  taking  that 
other  great  principle  that  '*  solus  populi 
suprema  est  lex,'*  that  is,  that  the  feeding 
of  the  people,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  the  people,  is  superior  to  any  other 
object,  taking  these  matters  into  con- 
sideration, you  will  see  that  I  have  not 
offended  any  law,  but  that  the  whole  of 
my  crime  is  sympathy  for  suffering 
humanity. 

I  do  not  know  what  penalty  may  be  im- 
posed upon  me,  but  1  do  not  believe  I 
have  done  the  wrong  for  which  they  wish 
to  lay  a  penalty  upon  me.  I  feel  I  stand 
before  you  a  perfectly  innocent  individual 
and  a  good  man,  as  a  good  citizen,  as  a 
man  of  humane  feeling.  I  have  done 
nothing  but  that  which  a  reasonable  and 
good  man  would  do,  and  ou^ht  to  do,  and 
would  deserve  punishment  if  he  had  not 
done,  in  my  situation  in  life.  I  have  borne 
already,  I  may  say,  an  apprenticeship  of 
imprisonment.  I  have  suffered  very  nearly 
seven  years  imprisonment,  six  years  of 
solitary  confinement,  and  my  property  has 
been  confiscated.  I  was  in  one  gaol,(c)  and 
in  one  room  in  this  country,  near  four  years, 
where  a  friend  was  not  allowed  to  visit 
mc  ;  and  that  for  no  other  cause  than  that 
I  love  the  truth  and  love  liberty,  and 
do  not  like  tyranny,  and  do  not  like 
oppression,  and  because  I  will  resist  it 
and  never  consent  to  it.  I  have  suffered 
these  things.  I  appeal  to  your  humanity 
whether,  upon  the  evidence  presented  to 
you,  upon  the  defect  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution  and  the  effect  of  my  defence, 
1  have  not  made  out  a  good  case,  and,  if 
you  could  leave  me  out  of  the  case  and 
consider  I  was  not  worth  your  notice, 
whether  the  justice  of  the  country  does 
not  require  that  prosecutions  of  this  kind 
should  not  be  encouraged,  but  that  they 
should  be  discouraged,  and  that  the  autho- 
rities of  the  country  should  be  told  to  go 
to  their  duty,  and  put  the  laws  in  force  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  that 
laws,  if  intended  for  punishment,  should 
also    be    intended  for    protection ;    and 

(a)  Dorchester  Gaol.   See  Life  and  Character 
of  Richard  Carlxle  by  Holyoake  18. 


if  there  has  been  an  absence  of  laws  for 
protection  with  regard  to  one  part  of  the 
people,  you  cannot  justify  putting  the  laws 
in  force  on  the  other  side,  even  supposing 
illegalities  committed. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  sit  down.  But  be- 
fore I  do  so  I  must  call  your  attention  to 
that  which  will  be  a  subsequent  proceed- 
ing in  this  matter,  and  to  which  I  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  reply.  I  protest  against 
any  reply  to  my  observations  on  the  part 
of  the  counsel  in  this  prosecution.  Any 
reply  to  these  observations  of  mine  must 
come  in  the  shape  of  fresh  accusations 
that  cannot  be  justly  made,  because  I  am 
debarred  from  a  defence  against  them.  I 
protest  against  any  opinion  given  on  this 
case  on  the  part  of  the  juage.  I  know 
there  is  an  Act  which  allows  the  judge  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  these  matters,  (a)  But 
I  maintain,  in  a  case  of  moral  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  that  m^  opinion  is  as 
good  as  the  opinion  of  the  judge  of  this 
or  any  other  Court,  or  any  other  man's 
opinion ;  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  law, 
it  is  a  question  of  moral  principle.  It  is  a 
matter  relating  to  the  general  affairs  of 
this  country.  There  is  no  violation  of  the 
law,  and,  there  being  no  violation  of  the 
law,  there  is  in  a  moral  li^t  no  room  for 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  x  on  are  allowed 
to  form  your  opinion  by  the  same  statute 
that  allows  the  judge  to  give  an  opinion. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  judge  will  give  an 
opinion  that  the  allegations  of  the  indict- 
ment are  made  out.  I  have  never  known 
it  otherwise.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
otherwise.  But  you  have  to  do  yourselves 
justice — care  nothing  about  me — not  to  be 
influenced  by  any  opinion,  and  at  once 
judge  for  yourselves  of  the  law,  and  the 
fact,  and  the  moi-ality  of  the  thing,  and  do 
not  be  biassed  by  any  new  accusation  to 
which  I  cannot  put  in  any  answer.  I  leave 
my  case  in  your  hands,  and  I  wish  you  to 
consider  seriously  that  as  an  individual  I 
am  not  so  much  concerned  in  your  verdict 
as  that  of  the  welfare  of  your  country. (a) 

{Clapping  of  hands.) 

The  Recordbr  :  Who  is  the  person  who 
dare  disturb  the  Court  P  If  you  can  point 
him  out  I  will  commit  him  instantly. 
OflScer,  go  up.     Do  you  mean  to  reply  P 

AdoJphus :  Certainly,  my  Lord,  as  re- 
presenting the  Attorney 'GeneraJih). 

The  Becordek  :  Judges  sitting  in  the  seat 
where  I  sit  have  uniformly  allowed  a  reply 
when  it  has  been  claimed  by  any  person 
representing  the  Aitomey^OeiieTCbL^  and  if 
you  claim  it  you  are  entitled  to  it. 


(a)  The  speech  lasted  five  hours  and  a  half. 
Annual  Megister,     1831,  18. 

(6)  As  to  the  right  of  reply,  see  I.  St  Tr.  N.S. 
46  n.,  and  Appendix  £. 
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Replt. 


Adolph/us  :  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
when  I  say  that  representing  the  Attorney- 
Genei'cd  in  this  case,  I  claim  a  reply,  I 
claim  nothing  but  what  the  law  allows  — 
that  has  been  settled  for  a  very  long  time, 
almost  as  long,  indeed,  as  any  regulation 
adopted  at  the  Bar — though  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  no  evidence  is  called.  But 
if  I  stood  in  a  common  situation,  and  not 
as  the  representative  of  the  Attorney' 
Oenercdt  I  am  entitled  to  a  reply,  because, 
the  defendant  having  thought  proper  to 
refer  to  several  written  documents  that  he 
does  not  put  in  evidence,  I  should  be  in  a 
situation  to  claim  a  reply.  That  has  been 
decided  over  and  over  again,  and  acted 
upon  in  our  Courts.  When  I  am  told  I 
am  to  act  like  a  trickster  and  a  lawyer, 
when  I  am  told  I  am  going  to  make  a 
fresh  charge  under  the  notion  of  a  reply, 
I  shall  not  answer  these  scurrilities  bv  in- 
vective of  any  sort.  I  shall  appeal  only  to 
my  general  character,  I  shall  appeal  only  to 
my  own  honourable  feeling,  ana  say  that  I 
am  incapable  of  taking  such  an  advantage. 
And  I  beseech  you  to  watch  me  carefully, 
and  if  in  the  course  of  my  reply  I  say  a 
single  word  that  does  not  call  back  your 
attention  to  that  which  has  been  called  by 
the  defendant  a  complete  failure,  I  am 
content  to  stand  stigmatised  by  the  names 
put  upon  me,  and  subscribe  to  the  motive 
attributed  to  me,  which  in  any  other  case 
I  should  repel  with  indignation  as  well  as 
with  scorn. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  a  difficultv  we  feel, 
when  opposed  to  men  who  with  fluency 
and  pertinacity  defend  their  own  cases, 
instead  of  retaining  counsel.  We  know, 
when  counsel  are  employed,  certain  rules 
will  be  observed,  and  a  certain  check  held 
over  them.  And  in  the  communications 
we  maintain  with  one  another,  there  is  no 
personal  feeling  and  nothing  like  per- 
sonal allusions,  though  we  express  our 
minds  freely.  In  the  case  before  you  I 
have  objected  to  many  things  as  not 
being  evidence,  or  authenticated  in  the 
common  mode.  They  have  been  persevered 
in,  and  I  have  abstained  from  further  ob- 
servation, merely  because  it  would  have 
been  thought  to  have  been  a  personal  attack 
upon  an  individual  defending  himself, 
although  that  individual  knows  the  tactics 
of  defence,  and  boasts  of  knowing  it,  quite 
as  well  as  a  lawyer,  and  may  have  some 
little  vanity  in  his  own  skill  in  bothering 
a  lawyer.  I  use  the  word  "  vanity  "  again. 
I  am  charged  with  assuming  a  tone  in  the 
opening  I  ought  not  to  assume,  because  I 
said  some  little  vanity  entered  into  a  part 
of  this  publication.  I  mentioned  it  in 
perfect  good  humour.  I  mentioned  it,  not 
as  connecting  the  man  with  the  crime; 


but  when  a  man  publishes  his  own 
Hpeeches  there  is  something  that  gives 
rise  to  this.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  vanity  has  very  little  to  do 
with  it.  Tour  attention  is  called  to  a 
much  higher  matter  than  human  vanity  or 
any  personal  conceit  an  individual  may 
entertain  about  himself.  It  is  called  to  one 
of  the  gravest  subjects  that  ever  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  jury.  It  is  called  to  this 
most  important  question,  whether  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  set  of  people,  who  think 
themselves  not  rightly  dealt  with  in  the 
distribution  of  the  opulence  of  this  world, 
to  say,  *'  The  law  has  ceased  as  to  me.  I 
am  not  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 
I  will  make  my  attack  as  I  think  fit." 
Another  will  say,  **  I  am  a  good  man  and 
only  advocate  humanity  when  I  encourage 
a  man  to  pillage  and  to  burn,  and  do  all 
those  acts,  supposed  to  be  done  by  the 
agricultural  labourers.  I  am  a  good  man. 
We  can  see  ricks  burning  and  families 
reduced  to  poverty  because  I  choose  to  say 
the  law  is  suspended,  and  I  can  read  a 
chapter  out  of  Blackstone." 

You  are  to  say  whether  such  a 
state  of  things  is  to  exist  as  to 
throw  men  free  from  the  shackles  of 
the  law,  and  allow  them  to  resort  to  their 
vengeance,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
termed  by  the  man  at  the  bar;  taking 
those  things  into  their  hands,  and  doing  all 
the  wrong  and  wickedness  they  please, 
because  nobody  has  done  them  right.  It 
is  a  fearful  state  of  thin^  when  such 
matters  are  propounded  m  a  court  of 
justice,  when  it  is  to  be  imagined  that 
under  such  a  frail  tenure  do  we  hold  things 
that  a  person  says  **  Justice  is  not 
done  me,  the  ordinary  protection  of  the 
law  has  ceased  as  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
what  I  please."  If  it  were  so,  better  it 
would  be  that  our  land  was  overgrown 
with  bushes  and  briars,  and  ourselves 
reduced  to  the  state  that  our  ancestors 
were  2,000  years  ago,  and  that  we  preyed 
upon  what  we  could  get,  and  starved 
when  we  could  not  get  it.  I  look  upon 
such  a  state  of  things  and  the  sentiments 
that  could  generate  it  with  fear  and 
terror.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
libel  are  more  than  amplified,  more  than 
verified,  and  more  than  demonstrated,  by 
the  speech  made  in  the  defence ;  and  it  is 
one  of  which  I  will  say  that  a  more  atro- 
cious and  more  wicked  series  of  libels 
never  came  from  the  mouth  of  man. 

Defendant :  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  the 
protection  of  the  Court  from  accusations 
of  that  kind. 

The  Becordeb:  You  have  no  right  to 
interrupt  the  counsel.  Whether  these 
observations  are  jnst  or  not,  the  jury  will 
judge. 
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Defendant:  No  mind  can  resist  those 
observations. 

The  Recokder:  Ton  have  thrown  accn- 
sations  npon  everybody — ^npon  the  judges 
of  the  land.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
these  bear  npon  yourself.  The  observa- 
tions are  upon  your  conduct  here,  and  here 
alone,  and  to  that  undoubtedly  the  counsel 
has  a  right  to  apply  himself. 

Adolphus :  If  it  be  fancied  by  any  one 
that  I  have  any  pleasure  in  a  personal 
conflict  with  Mr.  Carlile,  he  does  me  far  less 
than  justice.    I  am  an  advocate  in  a  public 
cause,  and  I  must  do  my  duty,  and  in 
doing  that  I  will  dare  to  say  what  I  think 
right  and  meet  upon  the  matter  before  us, 
and  beyond  that  I  do  not  go.     But,  as  far 
as  that  leads  me,  I  must  claim  your  pro- 
tection while  in  the  pursuit  of  justice. 
Gentlemen,   we    have    heard    about    the 
liberty  of  the  press  ;  and  I  have  been  told 
that  the  man  who  had  written  a  history 
of  England  had  shown  very  little  know- 
ledge of  constitutional  monarchy.   I  stated 
what  I  said  advisedly  and  considerately, 
having,  I  hope,  at  least  very  carefully  read 
the  history  of  my  country,  and,  assuming 
I  know  something  of  it,  I  am  teazed  and 
taunted  with  a  sort  of  distinction  of  this 
kind,  that  it  cannot  be  because   in  many 
of  the   statutes  this   country  is  called  a 
commonwealth.      So  they  do   in  Turkey 
and  Russia  ;  and  so  they  would  in  every 
other    monarchy.      That    the    common- 
wealth   shall    sustain    no     injury  is     a 
declaration  made  applicable  to  the  Roman 
Empire.       I    was    supposed    to     forget 
that  in  the  twelve  miserable  years  that 
succeeded  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  there 
was  such    a  thing  as    a  commonwealth 
or  republican  government.    No,   gentle- 
men I  have  not  forgot  it,  and  God  send 
that  I  ma^   not  have  any  occasion    to 
remember  it.    And  I  do  at  least  know 
that,  if  these  doctrines  are  espoused  in  an 
open  court  of  justice,  if  it  may  be  called 
a  court  of   justice,   if   it    can    be    held 
forth    that    passive    obedience    is  to  be 
paid  to  principles  of  this  kind,  and  every 
man  may  rise  to  defend  himself,  those  days 
are  fast  approaching,  and  they  are  near 
at  hand,  when  a  worse  thing  than  a  com- 
monwealth is  come  upon  us,  and  everything 
like  the  preservation  of  property  must  be 
beaten    down,    never    to    revive    again. 
Whether  twelve  years  or  twenty  years 
shall   be    the    period    of   our    suffering, 
everything  must  go  by  the  board,  if  such 
sentiments  can  prevail.      Gentlemen,   I 
come  now  a  little  nearer  to  the  subject  of 
this  inquiry.     The  indictment  begins  by 
stating — 

<<  That  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence 
herein -after  mentioned  a  nimour  had  prevailed 
and  had  been  believed  amongst  the  liege  sub- 
jects of  our  Lord  the  now  King  that  divers  of 


the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the  King 
who  were  usually  employed  in  agricultural 
labours  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  England,  has 
been  and  were  in  divers  parts  of  England  afore- 
said guilty  of  insurrection,  and  that  the  people 
there  were  committing  divers  offences  of  riot 
plunder  arson," 

and  so  on.  I  do  not  read  the  very  words 
of  it.  I  appeal  to  your  good  sense  and 
memory  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  Was 
it  so  ?  *'  Is  it  proved  to  be  so  ?  Oh,"  says 
Carlile,  *  *  it  is  not  proved.  The  proof  is  a 
direct  failure."  In  the  first  place,  we  have 

E roved,  and  he  has  admitted,  the  pub- 
cation  of  the    libel.      What    have    we 
proved  by  the  magistrate  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  police  in  the  metropolis  P 
That  from  many  agricultural  districts  he 
had   summonses  for  assistance,   because 
they  were  in  such  disorder  that  they  could 
not  go  on  in  quietness.    What  does  Mr. 
Batvlinson  say  P    That  he  was  witness  to 
reneated  aggressions,   and   that  he  was 
obliged  to  interfere  and  send  up  for  assis- 
tance to  put  them  down ;  and  yet  again  and 
again  you  heard — there  was  no  want  of 
repetition — that  Mr.  Twyford  has  proved 
there   was  nothing    but  a  collection  of 
50  persons  met  for  the   most  peaceable 
purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  and  re- 
monstrance !    It  is  very  true  Mr.  Twtjford 
did  state  that ;  but  that  was  not  ail  he 
stated.    Did  he  or  not  state  that  he  saw 
hundreds   of   people   collected  together, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  Ports- 
mouth for  marines  and   to   London   for 
assistance,  that  the   country  was  so  dis- 
turbed it  was  impossible  to  live  in  peace, 
and  that  they  were    obliged    to   call   a 
special    sessions  for  the  relief  of  those 
evils  P    And  it  is  now  pretended  he  knew 
nothing  of  it,   that  he   never  gave  the 
least  evidence,  or  the  least  assistance  to 
your  minds,  in  determining  whether  there 
was  or  not  a  disturbed  state  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts.     Good  God,  is  this  the 
way  in  which  we  are  to  treat  evidence  P 
Is   this   the   way  in  which  it  is  to   be 
misrepresented    and     falsified?       There 
were    the  words    ringing  in  your   ears. 
Though  Mr.  Rawlinson  says  he  was  not 
present  at  any  fires,  he  saw  fires  in  the 
norizon  in  the  distance  round  him.    And 
yet  you  are  to  be  told  that  there  were  no 
fires  !     It  is  not  fair  to  trifle  with  you  in 
this  manner,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  things 
should  be    put  upon   a   jury ;    because 
they  may  not  recollect  everything  that 
has  been  spoken  to,  they  are  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  things  that  have  no  foun- 
dation m  the  cause,  as   they  must  feel 
when  the  evidence  comes  to  be  exactly  and 
fairly  stated  to  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  a  great  many  general 
propositions  have  been  treated  of.     That 
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long  repetition  does  not  sanction  wrong, 
is  one  of  the  glorious  blessings  of  onr  Con- 
stitution, and  one  of  the  glorious  privi- 
leges that  bejong  to  free  and  thinking 
men,  meet  where  they  may.  That  Ship 
Money  was  resisted,  and  properly  resisted, 
after  it  had  been  collected  a  short  time, 
is  true.  That  certain  warrants  were 
resisted,  and  properly  resisted,  after  they 
had  been  resorted  to  by  the  (Jovemment 
is  true.  That  passive  obedience  is  declared 
not  to  be  law  is  true,  and  did  not  require 
the  defendant's  assertion  to  prove  it.  No- 
body but  the  desperate  in  loyalty  would 
dare  to  hold  in  this  country  or  anywhere 
else  that  you  are  only  to  lie  down  and 
have  your  throat  cut  and  your  pockets 
emptied.  The  sacred  spirit  of  British 
freedom  never  could  be  subdued  to  that 
degree.  Nor  do  we  owe  it  to  Locke  or  to 
any  other  writer,  but  to  the  first  struggle 
of  liberty  against  despotism  which  began 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  Edward 
Coke  drew  up  the  Petition  of  Rights 
which  form  the  foundation  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights.  That  was  the  guiding  star,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  all  those  glorious 
institutions  in  which  we  triumph  over  all 
the  world. 

Then,  gentlemen,  who  shall  say  there 
is  not  liberty  enough  allowed  to  every 
good  man  to  act  without  offending  those 
laws,  that  never  can  be  broken  or  violated 
but  for  the  basest  and  worst  of  purposes  P 
How  easy  it  is  for  a  man  who  does 
any  offensive  thing  whatever,  any  cri- 
minal thing,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
breast  and  say  **  I  am  a  good  man.  I 
commiserate  the  poor,  and  I  do  it  only  out 
of  my  love  for  my  fellow  creatures ;  and 
though  I  may  cause  a  little  mischief  I 
had  no  ill-feeling  in  it,  and  I  ought  to  be 
acquitted  altogether,  although  I  have 
done  everything  that  would  bring  on  mis- 
chief and  ruin."  Mr.  CarlUe  has  referred 
to  Latin.  I  will  not  retort  upon  him ;  but 
let  me  refer  him  to  the  Latin  Grammar. 
He  says  he  is  a  good  man.  Who  is  a 
good  manP  He  who  pays  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  and  respect  to 
those  who  are  to  govern  him,  a  man  who 
walks  through  the  world  and  pays  obe- 
dience to  the  law  and  does  not  oppose  it, 
either  forcibly  or  otherwise,  to  do  mis- 
chief in  the  country  beyond  what  he  can 
calculate. 

Gentlemen,  in  treating  of  the  motives 
of  this  prosecution,  he  has  told  you  he  is 
made  a  victim,  and  that  his  publication  is 
selected  when  there  have  been  many  other 
worse,  and  that  his  publication  has  not 
caused  the  mischief  in  question.  The 
very  structure  of  the  indictment  avers 
the  contrary ;  it  says,  there  were  rumours 
of  these  things  afloat,  and  ho  comes  in 
to  fortify  and  encourage  thoso  evil  dispo- 


sitions by  a  publication  most  evidently 
intending  to  do  so.  That  other  persons 
may  have  published  things  as  baa  as  ho, 
I  have  no  knowledge,  nor  do  I  believe  it. 
But  if  it  is  so,  is  it  only  the  worst  of 
men  that  shall  be  punished?  Is  a  man 
to  go  and  say  he  is  not  to  be  punished 
because  there  are  worse  than  himself  P  Is 
a  man  not  to  be  hanged  for  robbery 
because  a  man  may  have  committed 
robbery  and  murder  P 

Gentlemen,  the  libel  now  under  prose- 
cution divides  itself  into  three  numbers. 
Three  separate  productions  are  made 
the  subject  of  prosecution.  The  first 
relates  to  the  King  and  his  household. 
Gentlemen,  when  a  newspaper  like  the 
**  Times  *'  is  quoted  as  some  sort  of  justi- 
fication for  wnat  the  defendant  has  done, 
I  am  sorry  that  a  journal  of  that  power 
and  influence  should  be  so  quoted.  I  am 
sure  that  the  passage  quoted,  that  the 
persons  forming  the  King's  Household 
are  a  set  of  vermin,  is  a  style  too  low, 
which,  if  well  considered,  that  editor 
would  not  have  sanctioned.  It  is  not  by 
that  sort  of  invective  that  the  public  mind 
is  improved.  But  if  that  is  so,  can  that 
justify  what  Carlile  has  said  P  I  disagree 
with  nim.  I  know  the  regal  state  of  this 
country,  and  I  can  form  an  opinion  of 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  stately  palaces  and  splendid 
apartments  should  be  left  untenanted 
because  there  are  no  persons  to  occupy 
them.  The  persons  around  the  King 
must  be  supported.  It  is  the  splendour 
of  the  Throne.  It  is  what  the  King's 
patrimony  used  to  afi'ord  him,  and  it  is 
now  supplied  by  other  means. 

But  it  is  said  **  these  are  the  noblemen," 
the  hereditary  advisers  of  the  Crown. 
What  would  be  said  if  the  common  dregs 
of  society,  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
washerwomen  and  porters,  were  to  be  the 
persons  about  the  King  to  repeat  his 
speeches  in  the  pothouse  P  Is  not  the 
King  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  will  not  offend  him 
by  their  manners,  those  whose  honour  he 
can  rely  upon,  and  from  whom  he  will  not 
sustain  the  dreadful  injury  that  King 
George  Third  sustained  when  a  publication 
was  made  by  a  page  of  his  own  of  the 
things  said  during  the  visitation  of  provi- 
dence with  which  he  was  aflaicted,  which 
any  well  meaning  man  would  have  treated 
with  silent  respect.  A  monarch  is  guarded 
best  by  having  men  of  honour  about  him ; 
and  I  know,  when  such  attendants  are 
taken  away,  the  King  himself  will  be 
removed  as  a  useless  piece  of  state.  You 
have  then  been  entertained, — and  that 
would  have  given  me  the  right  to  reply 
if  I  had  not  stood  here  representing  the 
Attorney' General, — by  the  defendant  read- 
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ing  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  honsehold  ; 
a  sort  of  burlesque,  as  furnishing  a  pretext 
for  this  most  detestable  libel  against  the 
King  and  his  household.  The  libel  is 
very  much  magnified,  and  aggravated  by 
the  declaration  in  the  address  made  to 
yon.  **  I  know  no  harm  of  the  Eling.  I 
like  the  King.  I  think  him  a  good  sort  of 
man,  this  King  of  ours.  I  do  not  see  any 
sort  of  objection  to  him.  He  is  a  good 
sort  of  King,  but  he  is  the  tool  of  those 
abont  him,  and  the  King,  being  a  man, 
and  more  than  a  man,  became  less  than 
a  man.  All  that  sort  of  flattery  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  so.  Wo  want  no  mummeries,  no 
nonsense  wherewith  to  please  savages  and 
fools."  This,  gentlemen,  is  treatment  for 
a  King  of  whom  there  is  no  harm  alleged ! 
These  thin^  are  called  **  mummeries," 
and  those  pleased  with  them,  those  loyal 
and  honest  subjects  who  have  no  objec- 
tion to  see  their  sovereign  move  with 
dignity,  are  to  be  called  savages  and 
fools,  and  I  am  to  be  reduced  from  the 
robe  in  which  I  stand  before  you  to  a 
mere  Yahoo,  because  I  wish  to  see  the 
King  honoured ! 

But  I  come  now,  gentlemen,  to  that 
which  forms  the  real  gravamen  of  this 
indictment.  I  can  readily  conceive  that, 
if  the  libel  about  the  King  and  his  House- 
hold had  alone  formed  the  considerable 
part  of  this  publication,  it  would  have 
oeen  below  the  attention  of  Government 
to  have  taken  notice  of  it.  It  would  have 
been  treated  as  ribaldry  by  a  person  wish- 
ing to  gain  his  threepence  by  pleasing 
the  low  tastes  of  the  lower  sort  of  people. 
But  the  circumstance  of  this  being  a 
little  pamphlet  is  the  thing  that  is  matter 
of  danger.  That  it  has  ever  been  circu- 
lated in  the  agricultural  districts,  I 
neither  know  nor  care.  But  it  is  per- 
fectlv  clear  where  it  was  meant  to  be  circu- 
lated, as  I  shall  show  you  by  and  by ;  and 
if  it  has  been  circulated  I  am  warranted 
in  what  I  say,  that  those  who  suffer  at  the 
gibbet  have  reason  to  curse  those  whose 
bad  advice  propelled  them  to  excesses. 
When  you  consider  the  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  for  some  time  past, 
you  will  say  that  no  honest  man  and  no 
good  man,  as  the  gentleman  calls  himself, 
would  have  thought  it  right  to  carry  com- 
bustibles where  he  saw  inflammation  so 
largely  abroad.  He  would  wish  to  allay 
irritation  leading  to  misery  on  the  one 
side  and  th'e  gallows  on  the  other,  unless 
Mr.  CarlUe  means  to  say  that  a  man  who 
cannot  get  bread  to  eat  has  a  right  to 
burn  what  he  cannot  get  to  eat.  Good 
God  I  there  is  no  possibility  of  safety,  if 
such  things  could  be  endured.  Is  it 
to  be  said  to  the  people  of  this  metro- 
polis, "  If  you  are  not  supplied  to  your 
mind  with  clothes,  you  have  only  to  go 


to  the  linen  drapers  for  all  that  they 
have  ;  and  you  may  take  it  out  in  fire  if 
you  do  not  take  it  out  in  wear.  So  it  is 
in  agriculture.  If  you  do  not  take  it  out  in 
food  you  may  take  it  out  in  flames  ?"  It  is 
dreadful  to  think  there  are  minds  that 
can  give  birth  to  such  thoughts  and  such 
feelings,  and  can  stand  unblushing  while 
they  utter  them.  Upon  this  subject  every 
man  is  called  to  give  himself  a  good 
character,  and  Cariile  says  his  paper  is 
not  merely  innocent,  but  absolutely  moral 
and  legal.  I  shall  have  reluctantly  to  call 
your  attention  to  this  **  moral  and  legal  *' 
publication  that  contains  only  such  general 
incentives  as  these.  He  says  it  con- 
tains no  incentive  to  arson  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  **  There  is  no  evidence  before 
the  public  that  you  are  incendiaries;'* 
pointing  directly  to  arson,  for  an  incen- 
diary is  a  person  who  sets  thins^s  on  fire, 
**  or  even  political  rebels.  Much  as  every 
thoughtful  man  must  lament  the  waste  of 
property,  much  as  the  country  must 
suffer  by  the  burnings  of  farm  produce 
now  going  on,  were  you  proved  to  be  the 
incendiaries,  we  should  defend  you  by 
saying "  so  and  so.  And  here  comes  a 
man  after  this  to  say,  after  his  own  admo- 
nition in  his  own  paper  that  speaks  of  the 
burning  farm  produce  now  going  on,  and 
tells  you  there  is  no  proof  there  was 
anything  doing  at  that  time^  he  know 
no  such  thing !  He  says  his  paper 
does  not  circulate  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. To  whom  is  this  notable  paragraph 
addressed  P  To  **  The  Insurgent  Agricul- 
tural Labourers."  He  points  to  insurrec- 
tion and  arson  and  all  the  offences  stated 
in  this  indictment  as  being  actually  exist- 
ing. '* Burnings  and  incendiaries"  ap- 
plies to  the  very  act  of  arson,  and  he 
tells  you,  I  know  of  no  such  thing.  There 
was  something  coming  out  upon  the 
27th.  And  he  gives  you  a  medley  of 
dates  to  confuse  your  understandings. 
Can  you  believe  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  matter,  and  that  what 
he  wrote  was  merely  the  impulse  of  an 
honest  mind  feeling  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  had  not  justice  done 
them  P 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  my 
interest  nor  my  inclination  to  fatigue 
your  attention  oy  any  enlarged  or  ex- 
panded dissertations  upon  the  present 
subject.  This  which  I  am  now  upon 
would  be  almost  inexhaustible.  But  I 
retire  from  it,  convinced  that  your 
minds  are  too  firm  to  be  drawn  from 
your  object  by  a  great  many  words  ;  nor 
will  I  contribute-  to  that  effect  that  I 
believe  has  been  aimed  at  all  through  this 
defence,  that  of  placing  the  real  matter 
at  a  distance  from  you  by  a  great  effusion 
of  words,  which  i  wish   you  to  weigh 
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closely,  narrowly,  and  dispassionately; 
and  so  I  am  sore  you  will  come  to  a  rignt 
conclnsion.  . 

Bnt  there  is  a  third  branch  of  this  libel 
to  which  I  shall  direct  a  very  little  of 
your  attention.  It  is  the  report  of  a 
supposed  speech  made  at  a  place  called 
the  Botnnaa.(a)  I  believe  it  is  at  the 
Blackfriars  Road.    It  is  said, 

"  Mr.  Carlile  justified  the  condact  of  the 
agricaltaral  laborers  of  the  disturbed  counties, 
aud  alluding  to  Earl  Grey's  threatened  severit j 
he  trusted  that  if  an  effort  were  made  to  put 
down  the  just  discontent  of  those  starving 
laborers  by  any  other  means  than  that  of 
redressing  their  grievaoces  they  might  be  able 
to  rise  in  their  congregated  strength  and  put 
down  the  Earl.** 

Gentlemen,  whether  this  was  a  summary 
of  a  two  hours  oration,  or  contains  all  that 
GcMrlUe  said  upon  the  occasion,  I  have, 
thank  Grod,  no  means  of  judging  from  his 
pamphlet.  I  never  saw  till  it  was  put 
into  my  hand  as  the  subject  of  prosecution ; 
and  as  to  going  to  the  Rotunda,  if  my 
health  or  leisure  permitted  it,  I  should 
not  have  a  feeling  to  go  to  hear  such 
hideous  gabble.  But  we  hear  it  defended 
with  far  more  gallantry  than  is  usual. 
We  are  told  that  severity  without  justice 
ought  to  be  resisted.  Bat  it  is  begging  the 
subject  strangely,  where  a  man  issues  a 
publication  to  say  that  is  severity  which 
would  be  but  justice.  A  Special  Commis- 
sion has  been  issued  into  two  or  three 
counties.  (6)      That  I  call   a  measure   of 

(a)  In  the  Home  Office  papers  for  November 
and  December  1830,  are  many  complaints  as  to 
the  crowds  collected  at  the  Rotunda  by  the 
lectures  of  Carlile,  Hunt,  Cobbett,  Gale  Jones, 
the  Rev.  Robest  Taylor,  (known  as  the  "Devil's 
Chaplain**),  Hetherington  and  Lovett.  "It 
appears  to  me  that  we  ought  to  consider 
without  loss  of  time  respecting  these  meet- 
ings at  the  Rotunda  in  Blackfriars  Road: 
(1)  whether  they  can  be  prevented ;  (2)  whether 
they  can  be  dispersed;  (3)  the  measures  to 
he  adopted  respecting  them.  The  two  first 
are  legal  questions.  From  what  I  saw  tmd 
knew  last  night  it  appears  to  me  to  be  im- 
possible that  such  meetings,  rendering  necessary 
the  assemblage  of  hundreds  of  police  officers 
and  the  garrison  under  arms  should  be  legal. 
If,  however,  these  meetings  can  neither  be  pre- 
vented nor  dispersed,  we  cannot  continue  our 
proceedings  as  last  night.  The  police  as  well  as 
the  military  will  be  woin  out  by  bodily  fatigue 
and  reduced  in  spirit."  Duke  of  Wellington, 
9th  Nov.  1830.  Correspondence  7,  353.  In 
Carlile's  publication,  « The  Tromptcr,"  No.  I., 
is  a  history  of  the  Rotunda,  which  he  describes 
as  "  a  general  lecturing  and  discussion  establish- 
ment. A  fine  figure  of  Contemplation  stands  on 
the  circular  balcony,  as  a  most  suitable  emblem 
of  all  the  proceedings,  &c." 

(6)  See  below,  p.  797,  and  Appendix  G. 


justice.  It  is  calling  men  to  justice 
according  to  the  impidse  of  the  times. 
There  hare  been  numerous  prosecutions. 
It  is  not  the  regular  period,  the  winter 
Home  Circuit.  All  those  are  measures 
of  severity,  but  certainly  they  have  been 
measures  in  which  jastice  in  all  its  forms 
has  been  most  rigidly  attended  to  with 
the  regular  apparatus  of  a  grand  jury, 
and  a  jury  like  yourselves  of  twelve  men 
sworn  to  act  upon  oath.  No  Habeas 
Corptu,  or  other  law,  has  been  suspended 
to  enable  these  people  to  be  confined  to 
answer  the  accusations  against  them  at  a 
future  day.  Every  man  has  had  his  full, 
fair,  complete  and  impartial  trial.  And 
yet  this  IS  the  sort  oJT  severity  that  has 
been  exercised,  "  that  calls  upon  the  people 
to  rise  in  their  congregated  strength" 
and  put  down  the  monsters  who  dared  to 
execute  it. 

Bat  we  are  told  you  are  in  a  state  of 
warfare.  What  warfare?  There  is  no 
foreign  war.  Then  it  is  a  civil  war ;  and 
a  civil  war  is  a  rebellion.  They  are  told 
they  are  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  yet 
nothing  is  so  innocent  as  this  publication. 
And  if  it  was  not  attended  to  by  the  Go- 
vernment, it  would  justify  the  putting 
scores  of  poor  creatures  to  death,  and 
that  because  a  threepeeny  pamphleteer 
says  so.  When  that  man  arrogates  most 
impudently  to  himself  the  character  of 
goodness,  one  is  afraid  to  express  oneself 
with  all  the  feeling  that  it  gives  rise  to. 
Gentlemen,  I  believe  I  have  observed 
upon  a  great  many  things  advanced  to 
you.  You  have  been  told  about  a  poem 
by  Goldsfnith,  and  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
McQueen,  and  a  speech  by  the  Attorney' 
General,  and  a  defence  by  a  prisoner  m 
the  country.  Goldemith'a  poem  is  one  of 
the  elegant  bubbles  that  float  upon  the 
surface  of  literature.  But  it  is  false  as 
a  political  theory.  Mr.  McQtieen^s  publi- 
cation, if  there  is  such  a  person,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  thougn  the  defendant 
pronounces  it  an  admirable  document.  I 
should  like  to  know  on  what  days  this 
defence  was  made.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
ever  made.  If  it  was,  it  would  be  treated 
with  contempt  instead  of  being  an  admir- 
able document.  When  a  man  presumes  to 
tell  the  judges  and  juries  of  the  country  that 
they  are  guilty  of  miscondact  because  he 
is  not  attended  to  as  he  desires,  and 
that  he  is  a  distressed  man  because  tbcy 
will  not  pay  his  passage,  God  forgive 
the  writer  of  such  nonsense.  When  we 
are  told  such  things  were  said  in  a  de- 
fence we  know  they  are  false,  and  false- 
hood is  only  introduced  to  face  out 
another  falsehood  contained  in  this  libel. 
As  to  such  a  defence  you  may  have  read 
the  most  ingenious  defence  of  Franklin 
for  having  a  bastard  child.    Thcro  is  a 
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good  deal  of  merit  in  it.  But  there  is 
nothing  here  to  excite  any  snch  feelings. 
Such  a  defence  as  this  is  low  and  ma- 
lignant and  above  description,  except  snch 
a  description  as  yon  have  heard  to  day. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  in  a  country 
civilised,  the  people  of  any  class  have  a 
right  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
every  restraint  because  they  do  not  get 
everything  they  require.  As  well  might 
it  be  said  that  the  crew  of  a  vessel  would 
have  a  right  to  rise  and  say,  **  We  do  not 
get  our  fair  share  of  the  profits.  We  will 
bum  your  bale  of  goods,  or  take  your  ship 
piratically."  If  men  are  to  take  their  own 
share  of  what  they  please  to  fancy  belongs 
to  them,  and  the  poor  denuded  creatures 
were  to  believe  there  was  to  be  a  general 
scramble,  it  would  be  a  most  horrid 
scramble  and  produce  the  most  horrid 
effects.  All  the  wealth  of  the  country 
would  be  gone,  and  we  should  have  a 
horde  of  miserable  paupers,  without  any 
object  to  excite  their  industry,  or  any- 
thing desirable  to  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity upon.  Everything  would  present 
the  appearance  of  ruin  and  desolation, 
and  man  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
a  savage,  or  more  nearly  to  the  state  of 
a  beast,  because  it  is  by  the  luxuries  and 
refinements  that  man  enjoys  that  he  leaves 
the  beast  behind  him.  Some  persons  rise 
to  a  position  in  the  State  that  is  not  open 
to  many  who  struggle  for  it.  But  the 
man  who  teaches  the  people  that  they 
have  a  right  to  enforce  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  rights  by  any  means  in 
their  power  would  lead  to  the  total  subver- 
sion of  what  is  dear  and  valuable.  One 
gentleman  has  been  asked,  and  the  question 
has  been  repeated  during  the  course  of 
this  defence,  has  my  publication  caused 
all  this  mischief?  The  evidence  and  the 
averment  is  that  it  did  not  cause  it,  but 
assisted  in  causing  it.  It  was  so  in- 
tended and  so  devised,  and  certainly 
may  have  produced  these  eff*ect8.  You 
have  been  told  by  a  sort  of  affected  mock 
gallantry,  '*Put  me  out  of  the  question. 
Do  not  consider  me  anything.  Do  you 
consider  the  state  of  the  country.  Do 
you  consider  the  agricultural  labourers." 
Anything  except  the  canse  in  hand !  I 
beg  leave  to  say,  Put  those  who  prosecute 
out  of  question  except  as  prosecntors. 
Put  the  defendant  out  of  the  question  ex- 
cept as  defendant,  and  take  these  libels 
coolly  into  your  hands.  And  I  ask  if 
these  libels  can  be  published  and  society 
remain  safe.  If  not,  your  conclusion 
must  be  that  these  are  seditious  libels, 
calculated  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief; 
and  if  you  entertain  that  opinion  of  them 
it  will  be  your  duty  to  pronounce  them  so. 
Gentlemen,  I  end  here,  not  because  my 
subject  is  exhausted.    It  presents  so  many 


topics  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  chase.  But 
I  think  I  have  done  n^  duty;  and 
having  a  character  which  I  cherish  and  a 
desire  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  my 
fellow  beings,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  and 
I  ask  whether  I  have  not  fairly  kept  my 
word  in  not  introducing  any  new  topic  of 
accusation  ?  If  I  have  done  that,  and  yon 
come  fairly  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
a  seditious  libel,  yon  will  do  justice  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Grovemment  of  the 
country,  and  the  well-being  of  all  mankind 
which  depends  upon  the  preservation  of 
the  laws  and  the  due  administration  of 
the  rules  of  society,  by  finding  that 
verdict  which  this  case  so  imperiously  calls 
for. 

The  Becordee  :  Gentlemen  of  the  jnry. 
This  case  has  occupied  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  probably  you  feel 
yourselves  exhausted.  It  would  tend  to 
your  benefit  if  you  took  some  refreshment. 
It  will  be  better  to  adjourn  for  one  hour, 
and  the  defendant  can  take  some  refresh- 
ment also,  but  he  must  remain  in  the  care 
of  the  Court,  and  you  will  be  better  able 
to  attend  to  the  charge  I  shall  have  to 
give  to  you.  You  will  have  this  refresh- 
ment within  these  walls ;  an  officer  will 
attend  you,  and  you  will  have  no  inter- 
course with  anybody  else. 

SUKMING  UP. 

The  Becokder  [stated  the  substance  of  the 
indictment].  Now,  gentlemen,  the  question 
is  whether  you  shall  feel  yourselves  bound 
upon  the  evidence  to  find  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  first  count,  namely,  that  there 
is  libellous  matter  as  to  the  alleged  re- 
flection on  the  monarchial  government  of 
the  country,  and  whether  you  find  there 
is  libellous  matter  respecting  the  insurgent 
agricultural  labourers  and  also  respecting 
this  which  is  reported  to  be  the  declara- 
tion of  Mr.  Carlile.  But  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  those  three  portions  are  not 
libellous,  that  does  not  put  an  end  to  your 
inquiry,  because  if  you  believe  that  the 
second  part  of  the  alleged  libel  which  the 
second  count  contained,  namely,  that  of 
the  address.  **  To  the  Insurgent  Agri- 
cultnral  Labourers  "  is  proved,  and  you  do 
not  think  that  the  other  two  portions 
are  proved,  yon  are  bound  by  your  oath, 
if  you  believe  that  count  to  be  proved, 
to  find  him  guilty.  And  you  may  consis- 
tently do  so  if  you  think  that  the  whole 
three  charges  of  libellous  matter  are  not 
made  out  to  your  satisfaction.  You  will 
say  whether  the  second  count  is  not  made 
out  to  your  satisfaction,  namely,  as  to  the 
address  **  To  The  Insurgent  Agricultural 
Labourers."  The  fourth  count  comprises 
the  charge  of  the  libel  respecting  the  con* 
stitntional  government   of  the  country, 
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and  the  alleged  declaration  of  Mr.  Carlile, 
who  is  no  otherwise  identified  in  the 
indictment  than  as  Mr.  Carlile. 

[The  Beco&des  described  the  evidence  of 
George  Bamford  and  Weston.l 

"We  then  come  to  see  how  far  this  libel 
is  proved.  It  mast  be  proved  in  its  parts. 
It  is  alleged  in  the  indictment  that 
mmonrs  of  the  sort  I  have  read  were  pre- 
valent at  the  time  this  publication  was 
sold  and  published  by  the  defendant.  For 
that  purpose  Sir  Ricka/rd  Bimie,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  is  called.  He 
says  he  is  chief  magistrate  of  Bow  Street, 
as  we  all  know  he  is,  and  he  says :  In 
November  there  were  reports  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  were  in  a  disturbed 
state,  and  that  there  were  riotous 
assemblies.  An  application  was  made  to 
him  to  send  down  officers,  over  whom  he 
had  the  command  in  his  establishment, 
to  suppress  those  tumultuary  proceedings. 
It  has  been  objected  by  the  defendant 
that  this  is  only  hearsay  evidence.  So 
it  is  certainly.  But  it  is  evidence  to 
prove  hearsay.  It  is  not  alleged  that 
these  alarms  did  positively  exist.  But 
it  is  alleged  in  the  indictment  that  there 
were  rumours  and  reports  of  such  tumul- 
tuary proceedings  and  such  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  such  destruction  of 
property  had  been  reported.  Then  Sir 
Itohert  Bimie  is  a  witness  who  does 
actually  prove  that  this  report  not  only 
existed,  but  that  he  had  been  applied 
to  to  suppress  those  evils  that  were 
reported  to  have  existed.  Nothing  can 
be  stronger  evidence  that  such  rumours 
did  exist.  They  might  exist  falsely  or 
not,  but  he  has  proved  they  certainly  did 
exist  in  point  of  law. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Bawli7ison.{a) 
[His  evidence  and  that  of  Twyford(h)  were 
read  to  the  jury.] 

He  says,  **  I  got  rid  of  the  mob 
who  were  signing  a  petition  for  raising 
wages.  The  highest  amount  paid  was  12$, 
for  married  and  unmarried,  and  for  those 
who  have  families  a  gallon  of  wheat  each 
child  is  the  rate  of  wages.**  Can  that  in  a 
well  regulated  country  be  settled  by  num- 
bers who  are  to  intimidate  those  who  pay  P 
They  come  in  great  numbers  to  demand 
that  that  shall  be  the  case.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  stating  to  you  that,  if  it  had  been 
proved  to  your  satisfaction,  provided  the 
employers  were  indicted  here  for  a  con- 
spiracy— ^if  it  had  been  alleged  and  proved 
to  your  satisfaction  that  the  masters  had 
congregrated  together  to  say  that  no 
labourer  shall  receive  more  than  four  or 
five  shillings,  or  a  certain  sum,  that  would 

(a)  See  above,  p.  472. 
(6)         „         p.  478. 


have  been  a  foul  conspiracy  on  their  part ; 
and  they  would  have  been  violators  of  the 
law  and  punishable  as  conspirators. (a) 
Take  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Are 
a  number  of  persons  to  an  amount  that 
shall  create  terror  to  come  round  to 
parties  and  say,  Such  and  such  shall  be 
the  reward  of  our  labour  ?  If  that  is  to 
be  the  case,  there  is  an  end  of  all  society, 
Every  man  has  a  right  to  put  an  estimate 
on  his  own  labour  and  say  individually,  I 
will  not  work  under  10«.  or   60^.   if  he 

E lease.  But  no  number  of  persons  can 
ave  a  right  to  congregate  together  and 
say,  Such  and  such  shall  be  the  rate  you 
shall  pay  to  all  labourers.  It  is  a  conspi- 
racy, and  a  dangerous  one ;  and  if  it 
is  attended  by  the  terror  created  by  a 
number  of  persons  or  by  acts  of  violence, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  offences 
against  the  law  that  can  be  well  stated  or 
conceived.  Mr.  Bawlinson  says  a  little 
further  on,  and  that  is  a  good  deal  insisted 
upon,  "Those  persons  whom  I  saw,  though 
they  were  coming  in  these  numbers  to  state 
that  this  should  be  the  rate  of  wages,  were 
not  armed  with  any  offensive  weapon;" 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  they  should,  because 
numbers  may  create  as  much  terror  as 
weapons.  That  they  did  not  assemble  in 
the  most  alarming  manner  is  proved  by 
the  testimony  of  this  gentleman.  But 
assembling  in  numbers  is  quite  sufficient 
to  overawe  the  parties  to  whom  this  pro- 
posal was  to  be  made.  Then  he  says 
there  was  no  violence  offered  by  those 
parties.  Nor  was  it  necessary  there  should 
oe  to  render  such  a  congregation  unlaw- 
ful. **  I  do  not  know  the  rate  of  agricul- 
tural wages — my  property  is  chiefly  wood 
property.  I  only  employ  those  persons, 
cutters  of  wood,  and  what  was  the  usual 
and  proper  rate  of  wages  I  know  not." 
Then  he  is  asked  whether  he  saw  one  of 
those  papers  with  which  they  appeared 
for  the  purpose  of  statins  their  terms. 
He  says,  **  No,  I  did  not.  I  only  collect  it 
from  what  I  heard  at  the  time."  Then 
he  says,  **  I  was  three  weeks  at  Midhurst 
and  at  Petwortb,  swearing  in  petty  con- 
stables to  provide  for  the  peace  of  the 
county."  Is  that  or  is  it  not  proof  that 
there  were  rumours,  that  there  were  tu- 
multuary proceedings  in  that  county? 
Would  the  magistrates  assemble  to  swear 
in  special  constables  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  county  if  those  rumours  did  not 

(a)  See  the  remarks  of  Lord  Kenyon,  L.C.J., 
in  B.  V.  Hammond,  2  Esp.  719;  Crompton,  J., 
in  Hilton  ▼.  Eckersley  6  K.  &  B.  p.  63 ;  and 
88  &  39  Vict.  c.  86  ;  Mogul  Steamship  Co.  v. 
McGregor,  58  L.J.  pp.  475,  486  ;  Erie,  C.J.,  on 
the  Law  relating  to  Trade  Unions ;  Wright  on 
the  Law  of  Criminal  Conspiracies  or  Agreements, 
p.  43. 
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exist  P  It  is  the  fdUest  proof  of  what 
tho  indictment  alleges,  that  there  were 
ramoura  of  tumoltaoos  proceedings,  and 
that  those  rumours  were  true.  Then  he 
states,  '*  I  saw  a  mob  of  140  for  this  pur- 
nose  assembled,  who  came  from  six  miles 
distance  from  a  place  where  they  forced 
persons  away,  and  they  brought  with  them 
nambers  actually  in  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, actually  prisoners,  and  they  were  to 
ascertain  from  Mr.  PoyrUz,  a  gentleman  of 
large  landed  property  there,  what  reduc- 
tion of  rents  he  mtended  to  make."  Do 
wo  live  in  a  free  country?  If  I  had  a 
landed  estate,  or  you  had  a  landed  estate, 
and  a  tumultuous  assemblage  of  people 
should  come  to  us  and  say,  "  Sir,  you  shall 
not  have  such  and  such  rents  from  your 
estate ;  we  demand  you  will  reduce  your 
rents,"  is  it  a  country  to  live  in  if  that  is 
noc  an  offence  against  the  lawP  Mr. 
Twyford  says  of  his  own  knowledge  that 
took  place.  Is  not  the  owner  of  land  to 
put  upon  his  land  what  rent  he  pleases  P 
Is  it  not  for  those  who  rent  the  land  to 
decide  whether  they  will  take  the  land 
at  that  rent  or  not  P  Are  those  persons 
who  are  not  the  occupiers  of  the  land  he 
has  to  let  to  interfere,  and  say,  **  Sir  you 
shall  reduce  your  rents  to  those  persons 
who  are  occupying  your  land."  If  that 
was  to  be  endured,  who  would  live  in  this 
country  P 

However,  that  was  the  actual  fact  of 
the  state  and  situation  of  the  country  at 
that  time.  Then  he  says  his  steward  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  mob.  Then  he  is 
asked  as  to  the  mob  of  fifty,  whether 
they  had  any  arms.  He  says  they  had  not. 
Then,  gentlemen,  was  this  country  in  a 
disturbed  state  or  not  P  He  savs  *'  I  am 
chairman  of  the  sessions;  and  whilst  I 
was  in  the  situation  of  chairman  acting 
with  the  other  magistrates  of  the  county, 
fifteen  convictions  did  take  place  upon 
trials  arising  out  of  the  transactions  of 
the  nature  that  it  is  said  by  report  were 
existing  upon  the  17th  and  18th  of  No- 
vember." Can  it  be  said,  therefore,  that 
on  the  20th  of  November  those  rumours 
wore  not  known  P  Is  there  anythirg  that 
occurs  within  100  miles  of  London  that  is 
not  known  in  a  couple  of  days  by  means 
taken  by  those  who  inform  the  public 
what  is  passing  P  Then  if  such  scenes 
were  passing  before  magistrates,  can  it 
be  doubted  that  those  rumours  not  only 
existed,  but  were  actually  trueP  He 
says  those  charges  were  for  assembling  in 
large  numbers  and  breaking  machines  in 
the  night. 

Do  you  want  further  evidence  of  the 
fact  P  If  you  do,  they  next  produce  hie 
Majesty's  Proclamation.  That  is  read, 
and  that  Proclamation,  which  will  be 
most  important  for  your  consideration,  is 


a  Proclamation  that  is  dated  and  it  appears 
in  the  Oazette  on  the  23rd  of  November  in 
the  last  year.  What  does  it  state  P  [The 
Proclamation  was  read.] 

The  date  of  the  Proclamation  is  the 
2drd  of  November,  four  days  before  this 
publication,  the  subject  of  the  present  in- 
quiry, issued.  Gould  it  be  unknown — ^that 
is  the  question — that  such  reports  existed  P 
It  is  proved  by  three  witnesses.  It  is  proved 
by  more.  It  is  proved  that  such  pro- 
ceedings had  been  officially  and  after  due 
inquiry  certified  to  the  satisfaction  of  His 
Majesty  in  Council,  which  induced  him 
to  issue  this  Proclamation,  which  he  was 
certainly  most  properly  induced  to  issue, 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  which,  if  not  put  a 
stop  to,  might  have  thrown  the  whole 
country  into  a  state  of  ruin  and  desola- 
tion and  rebellion.  Is  the  first  part  of 
this  indictment  proved  that  alleges  that 
those  rumours  were  in  circulation,  and, 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  defendant 
Garlile,  is  a  wicked,   malicious,  and  evil 

disposed  person P  That  is  not  alleged 

as  a  matter  for  you  to  try,  but  as  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  or  addition  to  the  party  who 
could  be  guilty  of  the  publication  which 
gave  effect  to  those  dreadful  proceedings 
in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country. 
If  he  is  a  person  who  has  been  issuing 
publications  that  can  give  excitement  to 
that  evil  that  was  at  that  time  existing 
and  desolating  the  country,  is  it  want  of 
charity  to  say  that  the  person  who  did 
that  was  a  wicked,  malicious,  and  evil 
disposed  person  P  You  will  have  to  put 
your  hanos  upon  your  hearts,  and  search 
your  own  consciences,  and  say  whether  if 
he  has  published  any  printecL  publication 
that  has  a  tendency  to  encourage  those 
whom  he  himself  calls  "  Insurgent  Agri- 
cultural Labourers  " — can  you,  or  any  of 
you,  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and 
say  upon  your  oaths  that  a  man  who  has 
put  forth  to  the  world  such  a  publication 
with  the  full  knowledge  which  the  whole 
kingdom  had  of  what  was  going  on  must 
not  be  a  wicked,  I  will  not  say  a  mali- 
cious, and  evil  disposed,  person  P  But 
surely  you  must  each  of  you  make  the 
addition  to  that,  and  say  "  a  most  wicked 
and  most  malicious  and  most  evil  dis- 
posed person."  That  is  what  the  indict- 
ment alleges ;  but  that  is  only  a  part. 
[It  alleges  that  the  defendant  intended  in 
this  publication  to  disquiet  and  disturb 
the  Uege  subjects  of  the  King,  to  incite 
and  provoke  them  to  hatred  and  dislike 
of  the  Government  and  Constitution.] 

It  then  sets  out  the  three  instances  of 
libel,  and  upon  those  three  the  defendant 
has  made  observations  ;  and  I  think  that 
some  part  of  the  observations  he  has  made 
deserves  your  attention,  as  to  whether  this 
connected  count  is  proved  against  him. 
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Now,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  port  of 
that  which  is  charged  is  not  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  ;  and  the  defendant  points 
out  to  .yon  the  context.  He  states  here  is 
an  account  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
ore  to  constitute  the  new  administration. 
"  Here  is  one  Lord  (Albermarle)." 

He  desires  you  will  attend  to  the  con- 
text.    He  has  a  right  to  do  that. 

'*  There  is  another  of  the  name  of  Anson  to 
look  after  his  dogs.  Why  is  this  necessary  ? 
Is  there  any  danger  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
new  ministers  with  the  King's  horses  and  dogs  ? 
There  is,  we  believe,  a  Master  of  the  Hawks, 
too.  Wonld  a  Bepablic  or  a  real  House  of 
Commons  tolerate  such  a  nuisance  as  this  ?  A 
list  of  officers  in  the  King's  household  is  the 
most  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  thing  that-can  he 
read.  It  will  not  bear  mention  in  the  present 
day,  and  is  of  itself  an  evidence  that  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  is  a  most  ridiculous  state 
of  government.*' 

These  are  the  words  set  out  as  libellous: 

"  That  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  a  most 
ridiculous  state  of  government  more  that  mimick- 
ing absolute  monarchy,  and  perpetuating  all 
ancient  follies  and  abuses.  Everything  con- 
spires against  a  King  to  tell  him  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  man,  and  all  that  sort  of 
flattery  is  calculated  to  unman  him,  and  to 
•make  him  less  than  man.  We  want  no  mum- 
meries or  nonsense  wherewith  to  please  savages 
and  fools  in  the  present  day." 

Kow,  what  the  defendant  contends  for  is 
this — and  it  deserves  your  consideration. 
He  says  that  the  fair  purport  of  this 
part  of  the  alleged  libellous  matter  is 
only  a  doctrine  respecting  constitutional 
monarchy  in  general ;  and,  therefore,  he 
says  I  have  a  right  to  canvas  the  nature 
of  the  several  governments,  and  this  is 
no  allusion  to  the  monarchy  of  this 
country,  but  it  alludes  to  constitutional 
monarchies  generally.  There  is  certainly 
this  expression — 

"We  want  no  mummeries  and  nonsense 
irherewith  to  please  savages  and  fools  in  the 
present  day." 

If  your  opinion  is  that  you  are  not  posi- 
tively bound  to  say  that  what  the  de- 
fendant has  written  in  this  part  I  have 
read  to  you  does  apply  to  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  this  country,  but  that  it  may 
be  fairly  and  charitably  construed  to  be 
on  observation  upon  constitutional  mon- 
archies in  general,  then  this  indictment 
which  alleges  that  it  alludes  to  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  under  which  we  all 
of  us  happily  live  is  not  made  out. 

The  next  charge  is  respecting  the  agri- 
cultural labourers ;  and  about  that  I  will 
say  nothing  at  present.  I  shall  speak  of 
that  upon  the  second  count,  which  con- 
fines itself  entirely  to  the  libellous  mat- 
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ter  that  is  addi*essed  to  the    insurgent 
labourers. 

The  third  matter  set  out  in  the  first 
count  is  the  allegation  as  to  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Ga/rlile  having  justified  the 
violences  committed.  The  words  are 
these — 

"Mr.  Carlile  justified  the  conduct  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  the  disturbed  counties," 
meaning  those  counties  in  England  that  were  in 
this  disturbed  state,  and  alluded  to  Earl  Grey's 
threatened  severity.  He  had  held  out  a  mode 
in  which  those  persons  should  be  dealt  with,  and 
with  respect  to  this  threatened  severity  he 
trusted  that  if  an  effort  were  made  to  put  down 
the  just  discontent  of  those  starving  labourers 
by  any  other  means  than  that  of  redressing  their 
grievances  they  might  be  able  to  rise  in  their 
congregated  strength  and  put  down  the  Earl." 

With  respect  to  this  part  of  the  case,  the 
first  coant  of  the  indictment  comprises  all 
those  three  charges  I  have  already  stated, 
which  must  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction ; 
and  the  question  is,  what  is  the  true  con- 
struction of  this  part  I  am  now  stating. 
There  certainly  is  not  what  I  should  have 
expected  to  find ;  there  is  not  an  allegation 
that  Mr.  Carlile — not  Bichard,  not  Timothy 
CarlHet  not  John  Carlile — there  is  no  alle- 
gation that  Mr.  Carlile  is  the  Carlile  now 
the  subject  of  your  inquiry  upon  this- 
serious  charge.  And,  therefore,  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  this  is  a  mere  intimation 
to  the  public  that  such  a  thing  has  passed, 
that  some  person  of  the  name  of  Carlile 
has  justified  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
the  illegal  practices  inwhich  they  have  been 
engaged,  and, said  that  notwithstanding  the 
threatened  severity  of  the  Earl,  he  hoped 
they  would  put  him  down.  I  cannot  see 
that  that  applies  to  the  defendant.  And, 
therefore,  if  this  contained  the  whole,  if 
this  were  one  single  and  isolated  charge, 
I  should  be  of  opinion  upon  that  single 
count  the  charge  was  not  made  out.  But 
we  now  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
Important  of  all.  It  was  alleged  by  the 
defendant  that  no  such  indictment  had 
appeared  for  centuries.  I  agree  with  him. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  person  who  is  studving 
the  law,  as  he  is  going  along,  in  looKing 
through  the  legal  authorities  to  see  what 
has  been  the  oblect  of  legal  animadversion 
and  legal  punisnment.  And  I  agree  that 
no  such  indictment,  containing  matter  of 
80  dangerous  and  so  destructive  a  nature, 
has,  to  my  knowledge  and  in  my  reading, 
ever  appeared  as  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion in  a  court  of  justice.  First  of  all,  let 
us  see  whether,  as  the  defendant  contends, 
he  has  done  this  ignorantly.  Was  he 
ignorant  that  those  persons  who  were 
getting  their  living  as  agricultural  la- 
bourers were  in  a  state  of  insurrection? 
He  addresses  them  as  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection.   This  part  that  is  now  the  subject 
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of  a  single  aocnBation  is  addressed,  not  to 
the  agricoltoral  labourers,  but  to  the  ''  In- 
Borgeat  Agricaltnral  Labourers."  What 
isitP 

"Toa  are  much  to  be  admired  for  anjthiiig 
70a  are  known  to  have  done  during  the  last 
month." 

What  doee  His  Majesty  in  Council  tell 
yon  has  been  done  F  Is  it  to  be  said  that 
any  man  shall,  by  publications  which  are 
to  go  abroad  to  the  world,  tell  those 
labourers,  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  about 
which  we  can  haye  no  doubt  what  the 
meaning  of  it  is,  that  they  are  to  be 
admired  for  everything  they  haye  been 
known  to  haye  done  P  What  have  they 
been  known  to  haye  done  P  To  haye  de- 
stroyed property,  to  haye  burnt  different 
properties  of  persons,  to  have  assembled 
in  tumultuous  numbers.  If  this  matter 
bad  happened  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
houses  nad  been  gutted,  houses  pulled 
down,  furniture  and  houses  set  fire  to, 
would  you,  or  any  honest  man  who  had 
the  feelings  of  a  man  or  the  principles 
of  a  Christian  in  his  breast,  Imye 
said,  **  You,  the  persona  who  have  done 
all  this,  are  the  persons  to  be  admired, 
for'' — this  is  the  language  of  this  person 
^"  for  as  yet  there  is  no  evidence  before 
the  public  that  you  are  incendiaries,  or 
eyen  political  rebels.''  Four  days  before 
this  publication  is  dated  is  the  Proclama- 
tion of  His  Majesty  in  Council,  setting 
forth  to  the  public  that  fires  had  been 
going  on  by  people  assembled  for  the  worst 
of  purposes,  ana  offering  a  reward  of  6001, 
for  the  apprehension  of  persons  guilty  of 
this,  and  a  pardon  to  all  persons  who  had 
not  been  the  actual  incendiaries.  Gentle- 
men, is  this  true,  that  the  party,  the  author 
of  this  publication,  is  holding  out  to  the 
public  P 

**  There  is  no  evidence  before  the  public  that 
you  are  incendiaries,  or  even  political  rebels." 

What  he  means  by  **  political  rebels  "  I 
do  not  know.  But  those  are  persons  as- 
semj^ling  in  great  numbers,  and  rewards 
are  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  those 
persons  committing  the  crime  of  arson. 

Now  comes  what  one  could  hardly  sup- 
pose could  have  come  from  the  same  mouth, 
the  same  pen,  or  the  same  breast,  from 
which  has  issued  the  first  part  of  this : — 

*'  Bat,  as  every  thoughtful  man  must  lament 
the  waste  of  property." 

The  party,  therefore,  expresses  his 
feeling. 

"Much  as  the  country  must  suffer  by  the 
burning  of  farm  produce,"  whether  it  was  liable 
to  keep  off  starvation  or  not,  for  these  people  are 
represented  to  be  starving  you  will  say.  **  Much 
as  the  country  must  suffer  by  the  burnings  of 
hrm  produce  now  going  on—" 


Is  it  now  to  be  said  by  the  defendant  "  I 
did  not  know  these  thing^  ?  **  He  professes 
to  know  it.  "  Now  going  on,"  says  he  ; 
he  ifl  now  putting  a  supposed  case.  He 
now  says : — 

**  Were  you  "  (meaning  those  iosnrgent  agricol* 
tnral  labourers),  "Were  70a  prov^  to  be  in- 
cendiariea,"  and  if  yoa  were  actually  proved  to 
be  incendiaries  (he  has  already  said  that  eveiy 
thoDghtfol  man  must  condenm  the  destruction 
of  property,  and  that  every  thonghtlal  man 
most  lament  the  destruction  by  fire  of  agricid-> 
toral  produce),  **  we  shovld  de^d  yon." 

Whether  there  are  two  persons  engaged 
in  concocting  this  publication  or  not,  we 
do  not  know,  or  whether  the  party  assumes 
the  royal  style,  we  do  not  know.  He 
says: — 

"  We  should  defend  you.''  "  Tou  have  more 
just  and  moral  cause  " 

It  is  a  just  cause ;  it  is  a  moral  cause — 

'*  For  what  has  been  transacted," 

you  haye  more  just  and  moral  cause,  for 
what  P  For  the  destruction  of  property,  the 
burning  of  property — 

« than  any  king  or  &ction  that  ever  made  war, 
had  for  making  war." 

Now  what  is  the  doctrine  held  out  P  In 
war,  large  destructions  of  property  are 
often  lawful  upon  the  ground  of  that 
which  is  called  the  law  of  nations,  and  you 
are  advising  them  to  pursue  the  law  of 
nations.  Yours  is  a  state  of  warfare, 
according  to  this  account.  They  are  told 
they  are  at  war,  and  what  are  the  rights  of 
war,  haye  been  pointed  out  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs.  The  rights  of  war 
justify  the  destruction  of  property.  Tou 
are  in  a  state  of  war.  With  whom  P  With 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
with  those  in  possession  of  property,  with 
the  laws,  and  the  magistrates,  and  with 
the  Legislature  of  the  country.  The  pub- 
lisher of  tlus  publication  says : — 

**You  are  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  your 
ground  of  quarrel  is  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  an  abundance." 

He  tells  them  that  is  their  ground  of 
quarrel.  That  constitutes  them  in  a  state 
of  warfare. 

**  Yon  see  hoards  of  food,  and  you  are  star- 
ving." 

That  is  putting  it  to  the  utmost  extent. 
They  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  keep- 
ing life  and  soul  together.  This  is  insti- 
gating them  to  oyertum  the  whole 
government  of  the  country,  legal,  legis- 
mtiye,  and  magisterial. 

**  You  see  a  Government  rioting  in  every  sort 
of  luxury  and  wasteful  expenditure,  and  you, 
ever  ready  to  labour,  cannot  find  one  of  the 
comforts  of  life." 
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This  be  tells  them  for  their  good  at  the 
time  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. 

*'  Neither  joar  silence,  nor  jour  patience,  has 
obtained  for  jou  the  least  respectful  attention 
from  that  Goyemment" 

Is  that  an  excitement  to  insnrrection  or 
not  P  Will  anj  man  possessed  of  a  grain 
of  nndersiandine  say  that  the  indictment 
alleges  incorrectly,  when  it  states  that  this 
was  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  insurrec- 
tion, and  exciting  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers to  go  on  with  those  deeds  of 
mischief?  Who  can  possibly  doubt  that 
this  was  an  incitement  to  them  P  It  is  ad- 
dresssd  to  them  particularly.  He  then 
says: — 

"  The  more  tame  you  have  grown  the  more 
you  have  been  oppressed  ana  despised,  the 
more  you  have  been  trampled  on,  and  it  is  only 
now,"  (what  is  the  time  ?  "  Now,)"  you  are 
in  insurrection, "  it  is  only  now  you  begin  to 
display  your  physical"  (that  is  your  natural 
etrejagth)  "  as  well  as  your  moral  strength,  that 
your  cruel  tyrants  treat  with  you  and  offer  terms 
of  pacification." 

Who  are  these  cruel  tyrants  P  Are  they 
the  Ooyemment  and  Legislature  of  the 
country  P    He  then  goes  on — 

"Your  demands  hare  been  so  far  moderate 
and  just" 

Are  demands  made  moderate  and  just 
that  are  enforced  by  the  terror  that  num- 
bers create,  by  the  terror  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  setting  fire  to 
Sroperty  create P  But  it  is  said,  ''The 
^  emands  have  been  so  far  moderate  and 
just,  and  any  attempts  to  stifle  them," 
those  demands  in  this  tumultuous  way, 
and  insurrection  upon  the  part  of  the 
populace : — 

"Any  attempt  to  stifle  those  demands  by 
threats  of  severity  of  the  new  Administration 
will  be  a  wicked," 

That  is  to  say,  any  attempt  to  put  down 
those  unlawful  acts, — 

**  will  be  so  wicked  as  to  justify  your  resistance 
even  to  death,  and  to  life  for  life." 

Gl^ntlemen,  I  put  it  to  you  whether  the 
plainest  understanding  must  not  construe 
this  to  be, "Fight  it  out  P  Whateyer  attempt 
there  is  to  repress  such  illegal  proceed- 
ings, meet  it,  life  to  life  and  aeath  to 
death."  Can  there  be  a  plainer  exhorta- 
tion to  those  persons  to  actual  rebellion 
and  civil  war  f  It  is  for  you,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding  you  posses,  to 
decide  whether  yon  can  possibly  sa^  that 
it  has  any  other  meaning,  llhat  is  the 
libel  set  out  in  the  second  count. 

The  libel  set  out  in  the  third  count  is 
varied  merely  verbally.  Then  the  fourth 
count  contains  what  I  have  already  stated, 
and  which  will  be  the  subject  of  your  con- 


sideration ;  in  the  first  count  whether  you 
do  not  believe  that  this  allegation  about  the 
constitutional  monarchy  must  not  neces- 
sarily, even  making  all  allowances  as  to  it 
being  meant  as  a  general  doctrine  about  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  be  construed  to  mean 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  whether, 
which  I  have  already  given  you  my 
opinion  upon,  this  statement  respecting 
Mr.  CarlUe  having  expressed  his  justifica- 
tion of  the  labourers,  can  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  be  anything  more  than  an  an- 
nouncement of  what  had  passed  ;  and  as 
this  Mr.  CarlUe  is  not  identified  by  any 
innuendo  as  bein^  Bichard  GarlUe,  whe- 
ther you  can  consistently  find  him  guilty 
of  a  charge,  consisting  of  two  libellous 
matters,  namely,  that  about  the  Gonstitu* 
tion  and  this  justification  of  Mr.  Ocurlile. 

Wightman :  With  regard  to  that  parb  of 
the  hbel,  the  present  indictment  is  not 
for  what  Mr.  Ga/rlUe  is  reported  to  have 
said  at  the  Rotunda,  but  for  publishing 
it.  Whether  it  was  said  by  JohnBoevA 
immaterial.  The  person  may  be  nameless ; 
it  requires  no  innuendo. 

l^e  BxGORD£R:  I  differ  from  you  ex« 
tremely.  Mr.  CarlUe  is  nobody.  It  is 
only  a  declaration  of  fact  that  at  some 
public  meeting  Mr.  Ca/rUle  did  justify  the 
labourers. 

Wightnum :  It  is  stated  that  the  defen- 
dant published 

The  Begobdeb  :  That  cannot  fix  it  upon 
the  defendant  as  a  person  promulgating 
such  doctrines.  The  Court  states  that  at 
such  a  place  such  a  person  did  justify  the 
labourers.  Whoever  that  person  was,  he 
behaved  very  scandalously ;  but  it  is  not 
alleged  it  was  Bichard  CarlUe. 

That  is  the  libel  that  is  brought  before 
you ;  how  is  it  defended  P  The  defendant 
not  only  avows  that  he  published  this  work 
on  the  7th  of  November,  but  he  actually 
exults  in  it.  He  says  not  only  did  I  pub- 
lish it,  but  he  states  he  is  the  writer  of  it. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
criminating  him  that  he  should  be  the 
writer  of  it ;  but  he  adds  he  was  the  actual 
person  who  wrote  this,  and  caused  it  to  be 
sent  out.  He  takes  upon  himself  the 
highest  possible  responsibility.  He  says, 
not  only  am  I  the  publisher,  but  I  am  the 
person  who  conceived  all  this,  and  published 
it  as  my  own  sentiments.  What  are  the 
topics  upon  which  the  defendant  calls 
upon  you  to  sav  he  is  not  guilty  P  He  first 
tells  von  a  libel  is  not  an  offence  at  com- 
mon law.  If  any  man  can  be  more  mis- 
taken than  another,  it  is  the  very  defendant 
at  the  bar.  A  libel  has  always  been  an 
offence  at  Common  Law.  He  says — which 
JOU  learn  only  from  him  and  which  he  has 
introduced — I  would  not  have  suffered  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  have  given 
it.    He  says  he  nas  been  twice  convicted  of 
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a  libel,  and  been  six  years  in  prison  for 
uttering  libels.  We  are  not  inquiring  into 
that.  He  chooses  to  introduce  it.  If  you 
think  the  libel  establishes  the  allegation 
that  he  had  a  mischicTous  intention,  you 
will  give  it  that  construction.  He  then  says 
I  acKnowledge  I  wrote  it,  but  1  do  not  think 
it  contains  anything  wrong.  Qen  tlem en ,  if 
the  King,  the  King  who  now  sits  upon  the 
throne  in  consultation  with  his  Privy 
Council,  has  issued  to  repress  those  evils 
this  Proclamation,  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Oazette "  to  all  his  sub- 
jects four  days  before  this  publication  took 
place,  can  you  believe  that  a  man  with  the 
understanding  of  the  defendant,  who  cer- 
tainly is  not  deficient  in  that,  and  who  can 
put  together  his  address  in  terms  that  he 
imagines  may  serve  him  very  essentially, 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about  P  Can  you 
believe  that  a  man  who  addresses  people  in 
a  state  of  insurrection,  for  he  addresses 
them  in  that  state  as  *'  insurgent  labourers," 
when  he  talks  of  their  being  in  a  state 
of  warfare,  and  justifies  all  manner  of 
destruction  of  property,  and  if  any  persons 
shall  attempt  to  interrupt  them  in  it,  or  to 
punish  them  with  seventy  for  it,  they  are 
to  resist  to  death,  and  life  to  life  (which 
can  only  mean  a  conflict  of  civil  war),— can 
you  believe  that  there  is  any  human  being 
who  was  not  actually  insane — and  if  you 
believe  the  party  to  be  actually  insane, 
and  were  to  say  so  by  yonr  verdict,  the 
public  would  be  protected  by  sending  that 

Serson  to  a  lunatic  asvlum,  where  he  could 
0  no  mischief,  if  he  had  no  sense  to  guide 
him.  Can  you  believe  that  that  man  whose 
address  you  have  heard-^extremely  well 
worded  and  yery  well  expressed— did  not 
know  he  was  doing  wrong  P  If  you  believe 
that,  you  must  beliere  him  insane,  and 
you  would  acquit  him  on  the  ground  of 
insanity. 

Then  he  makes  an  objection  that  ought 
to  receive  an  answer.  He  says  the  in- 
dictment does  not  set  forth  the  title  of 
the  libel,  so  that  he  may  know  what  he 
is  charged  with.  It  is  tme  it  is  not  set 
out.  But  it  is  set  out  that  he  has  made  a 
publication  containing  libellous  matter, 
and  he  avows  when  it  is  produced  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  it.  Therefore,  unless 
he  makes  it  a  point  of  law  to  you  that 
the  not  setting  out  the  title  of  the  libel 
is  an  objection  in  point  of  law,  I  am 
bound  to  tell  you  that  the  not  setting  out 
the  title  of  this  libel  in  the  language  of 
the  indictment  is  no  objection  to  the  in- 
dictment whatever.  He  then  says  *'  My 
publication  has  not  produced  any  mis- 
chief." That  is  his  assertion.  He  has,  in 
his  cross-examination  of  several  magis- 
trates, who  have  been  called  to  prove  the 
existence  of  tlie  rumours  of  this  dangerous 
nature,  asked  Did  yon  ever  see  any  of 


my  publications  there  P  Could  any  man 
well  be  brought  to  justice  if  that  wa£ 
necessary  P  Would  it  not  be  almost  aa 
impossible  thing  to  trace  every  publica- 
tion which  issues  from  a  man^s  shop,  to 
follow  it  and  see  where  it  goes  P  It  would 
be  nonsense  to  talk  so.    He  says  "  My 

Eublication  has  not  produced  any  mischief^ 
ecause  you  have  not  proved  to  me  that 
anybody  has  seen  my  publication,  and 
the  labourers  reading  it."  Gentlemen, 
what  is  the  matter  published  P  It  lies 
upon  him  to  prove  that  it  has  never 
operated  upon  any  men's  mind  whatever. 
Was  it  calculated  to  operate  upon  their 
minds  P  It  is  for  him  to  prove  that  no 
one  of  those  publications  got  among  those 
people,  those  misguided  and  criminal  per- 
sons, who  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  of 
this  sort.  He  has  offered  no  such  proof ; 
and  when  we  know  that  cheap  publica« 
tions  receive  very  extensive  circula- 
tion, would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  all 
probability  to  suppose  they  have  not 
produced  the  effect  they  are  likely  to 
produce  P  It  is  not  alleged  that  they  did 
produce  that  mischief.  It  is  alleged  that 
they  were  calculated  to  produce  the  mis- 
chief that  has  been  going  about  the 
country  in  the  case  of  these  agricultural 
labourers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  they  did  the  mischief ;  but  if  they 
did  not,  when  these  publications  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  pockets  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  will  it  not  be  pretty 
reasonable  evidence  that  they  had  the 
effect  they  were  calculated  to  produce? 
It  is  asserted  that  there  have  been  other 
publications  fully  equal  to  this.  Be  it  so. 
if  a  man  is  indicted  for  murder,  is  it  for 
him  to  say  that  you  are  not  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  me  because  there  are 
three  persons  who  have  all  of  them  com- 
mitted murder,  and  therefore  why  am  I 
to  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  murder  P 
Does  not  it  shock  all  sense  and  all 
reason  to  suppose  that  that  can  be  an 
excuse  for  a  murderer  P  This  crime 
is  of  a  different  kind.  But  is  it  to 
be  said  because  other  persons  have  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  this  kind  and  produced 
equal  mischief  that  I,  for  my  pubUoation, 
am  not  to  be  called  to  account  P  It  is 
shocking  to  all  reason  and  sense  to  pay 
any  attention  to  an  argument  of  tnat 
kind.  Then  it  is  said  that  this  indict- 
ment is  preferred  firom  most  unworthy 
and  most  malicious  motives,  and  that  the 
intent  and  the  object  of  the  prosecu- 
tion is  to  throw  this  man  into  prison.  Is 
this  prosecution  without  probable  cause  P 
Can  it  be  said  that  a  publication  founded 
upon  exhortations  to  these  persons  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  to  go  on  and  resist 
even  to  death  those  who  would  disperse 
them  and  take  them  into  custody  for  their 
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illegal  proceedings  can  it  be    said  that 
the  object  is  only  to  imprison  this  per- 
son P       Then    I    was    extremelj    sorry 
to   hear  an  argament    raised  npon  the 
nature  of  this  libel,   founded  upon  the 
works  of  a  man  whose  memory  will  ever 
live  in  the  legal  world,  a  most  correct 
and  excellent  lawyer,   a   man  who  has 
thrown  the    best  H^ht  npon  the  law  of 
the  land.    I  mean  the  great  Mr.  Justice 
Blachstone.    His  works  have  been  <juoted, 
and  they  hare  been  quoted  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  show  that  when  the  whole  frame 
of  the  law  is  demolished,  then  subjects 
are  justified  to  rise  against  the  existing 
G-overnment  and  to  do  away  with  it  and 
it  create  a  complete  revolution.    It  is  as- 
serted, which  I  confess  I  heard  wiih  great 
concern,  in  the  situation  in  which  that 
person    is    placed,    that    that   state    of 
society    which    Mr.    Justice    BlacksUme 
has    contemplated   as   a  supposed    case 
is  at  this  instant  existing.     Why  then 
law  was    all    at    an    end.      There  was 
no  law    to  bind,  and  therefore  the  in- 
surrection of  those   persons  to   destroy 
property  and  to  set  fire  to  houses  was  an 
act  of  warfare,  a  justifiable  act,  and  no 
infringement  of  the  law  whatever.     Was 
the  King   on   the    throne  P      Were    the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  existing  P 
Were  the  laws  of  the  country  existing  P 
Were  the  magistrates  who  had  to  administer 
the  law  all  gone  P    Who  were  the  persons 
who  had  to  proclaim  that  rebellion  was  iusti- 
fiable,  and  that  there  was  an  end  of  all  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
had  a  right  to  proceed  in  a  state  of  warfare 
to  put  down  the  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons P  Was  that  the  state  of  the  country  P 
It  is  said  so ;  but  I  am  sure  everybody  that 
heard  it  at  the  time  must  be  horror  struck. 
This  libel  was  published  when  you  were 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
the  magistrates  of  this  city  administering 
tho  law  upon  the  true  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  country.    But  all  the 
law  and  Constitution  of  tho  country  were 
at  an  end,  it  is  said ;  and  those  persons 
were  in  the  act  of  revolution,  as  we  may 
say,  in  order  to  create  a  new  G-overnment. 
Was  that  the  state  of  things  P     If  so,  no 
property  you  possessed  was  secure.    It  was 
thought  by  this  person  that  it  might  tend 
to  his  defence  to  tell  you  there  was  no  law 
existing  in  the   country,  and  that  those 
persons  were  justified  in  commencing  a 
civil  war,  and  that  they  might  urge  their 
purpose  even  to  death. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  well  said  by  the  defen- 
dant that  such  an  indictment  has  not 
existed  for  centuries.  It  is  true,  cer- 
tainly ;  for  no  libel  has  ever  appeared,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  in  the  knowledge  of 
those  gentlemen  who  are  studying  the  law, 
and  in  my  own  knowledge  certainly  no 


libel  has  ever  been  put  upon  the  face  of 
an  indictment,  that  has  been  so  dangerous, 
so  dreadful,  and  so  seditious,  as  that 
which  is  stated  upon  the  face  of  this  in- 
dictment. Gentlemen,  it  was  urged — I 
believe  I  made  my  observations  upon  this 
before — that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
fact;  there  is  only  evidence  of  hearsay. 
The  indictment  states  there  were  rumours. 
What  can  be  proved  P  How  can  rumours 
be  proved  except  by  those  to  whose  ears 
they  have  come  P 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  has  been  another 
assertion  which  I  almost  dread  to  state  to 
you.    It  was  said  that  those  persons  and 
all  persons  who  bad  risen  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  more  wages,  or  having  further 
relief    than    what    they     received,    are 
visited  most  unjustly  and  most  wickedly 
with   halters     and    dungeons.       Gentle- 
men, we    all  know    that    many  persons 
have    received    sentence    of    death   for 
offences    of   this    sort,    many    have    re- 
ceived sentences  of  transportotion,  many 
sentences   of    imprisonment ;     but  have 
they  all  been  wickedly  sentenced  P    That 
is    what   the    defendant    puts    to    you — 
that  the  judges  of  the  land  are  all  wicked 
men,    all   oi    them    conspiring,    without 
reason,  from  tyranny  and  oppression,  to 
sentence  persons  to  death  for  tne  offended 
laws  of  their  country,  which  laws  were 
entirely  at  an  end  in  this  state  of  society ! 
Is  that  at  all  explanatory  of  what  the  de- 
fendant means  to  establish  by  what  he  has 
done  P    Is  he  to  tell  you,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  you,  that  the  judges  of  the 
land  have  all  combined  to  sentence  men  to 
death  without  just  cause  P    What  is  that 
but  murder  P    And  that  is  thought  to  be  a 
decent  topic  to   address  to  you !     But, 
gentlemen,  no  wonder  that  they  had  done 
so;  no  wonder  that  they  had  sentenced 
persons  to  death  illegally,  if  another  impu- 
tation he  has  thrown  upon  tho  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  which  he  has  thought 
proper  for  your  ears  is  true ;  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country — he  must  mean  the 
Administration,  of  course — if  the  Grovem- 
ment  should  choose    to    say  a  thing  is 
libellous,  and  the  judges  are  called  upon 
by  law  to  pronounce  whether  the  matter  is 
libellous  or  not  which  is  charged  to  be  so, 
they  will,  of  course,  say  wlmt  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  wish  them  to  say. 
Is  that  more  or  less  than  a  charge  against 
the  judges  of  the  country,  who  His  Majesty 
Oeorge  3  thought  would  be  the  best  se- 
curity of  the  public  liberties  and  interests, 
by   being  rendered  independent   of  any 
Government    and    any     Administration 
whatever  P    And  yet  you  are  to  be  told, 
independent  as  those  judges  are  of  any 
ministers,  or  set  of  ministers,  men  selected 
for  their  integrity  and  knowledge,  that 
those  persons  must  say  and  do  exac^i — 
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the  members  of  the  Administration  may 
choose  to  wish  them  to  say!  A  fouler 
imputation  on  the  judges  of  this  realm  I 
could  hardly  have  conceiyed  could  have 
entered  into  the  mind  of  any  man  publicly 
to  address  to  a  jury  of  the  country,  whose 
liberties  are  secured  by  the  integrity  of 
the  judges,  nor  could  I  have  thought 
that  any  man  who  pretended  to  have  any 
honest  or  honourable  feelings  could  have 
thrown  such  an  imputation  upon  that 
most  venerable  and  respected  body  o^ 
men.  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
him  that  he  chooses  to  put  me  in  the 
same  scale.  He  tells  you,  "  The  learned 
judge,"  as  he  pleases  to  compliment  me, 
"  who  is  to  try  this  case  is  in  the  same 
predicament.  He  must  do  exactly  as  the 
members  of  the  Administration  shall  wish." 
I  should  imagine  that  this  person  must  be 
totally  ignorant  of  my  situation,  because  I 
receive  no  pay  from  the  public  purse.  I 
am  a  judge  appointed  oy  the  City  of 
London,  and  recognised  in  His  Majesty's 
Commission  as  a  person  proper  to  act  with 
his  judges.  Whoever  is  Minister  I  cannot 
be  one  farthing  the  richer  or  poorer ;  and 
therefore,  even  looking  at  my  future  pro- 
spects and  my  advanced  age,  I  think  I 
cannot  expect  to  be  made  a  judge  or  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  for  I  am  now  approaching 
seventy-two  years  -of  age.  And  if  I  was 
His  Majesty's  adviser  I  should  not  advise 
him  to  advance  further  in  a  judicial 
situation  any  man  who  had  advanced  to 
those  years.  But  I  receive  not  one  single 
shilling  from  the  Crown,  or  from  any 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  as  the  reward 
of  my  labours.  I  derive  my  office 
from  the  City  of  London,  perfectly  in- 
dependent  of  anything  that  the  Crown  has 
in  its  power  to  bestow.  And,  therefore,  he 
must  be  mistaken  in  including  me  with 
the  venerable  judges  whom  he  has  tra- 
duced. But  I  am  ready  to  take  my  share 
of  that  abuse ;  if  I  am  to  be  abused 
with  such  men  as  those,  I  should  think 
myself  honoured  by  being  tradaced  with 
those  whom  any  person  having  any  sense 
of  honour  or  justice  will  always  consider 
deserving  of  veneration  and  respect. 

Then  I  come  to  a  part  of  my  duty, 
which,  unless  I  was  called  upon  by  the 
express  command  of  the  law,  I  should 
think  would  be,  whatever  may  be  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  up,  totally  and 
absolutely  foolish  and  unnecessary.  The 
defendant  has  told  you  that  you  are  to 
judge  of  the  law  of  the  case,  as  well  as  of 
the  facts  of  publication.  He  has  gone 
certainly  beyond  the  law  to  which  he 
alludes.  He  has  stated  what  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  law,  the  60th  chapter  of  the 
32nd  of  George  8rd,  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  the  great  agitation  that 
took  place  at  that  time,  upon  the  question 


whether  a  jur^  were  absolutely  bound  to 
receive  the  opinion  of  the  jud^e  trying  a 
case  of  libel,  and  to  decide  only  upon  the 
fact  of  publication.  This  law  was  passed 
upon  that  occasion,  and  stated  that  a  jury 
shall  not  be  bound  to  find  the  defendant  or 
defendants  guilty  merely  on  the  proof  of 
the  publication  by  such  defendant  or  de* 
fenaantB  of  the  paper  charged  to  be  a 
libel,  and  of  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  same 
in  such  indictment  or  information,  but 
that  the^  shall  be  enabled  to  give  a  gene- 
ral verdict ;  and  that  is  undoubtedly  your 
power.  And  I  do  think  it  was  your  power 
before.  However,  it  is  unquestionably 
your  power  now  by  the  Act.  What  does 
that  amount  toP 

Opinions  have  been  always  given  by 
lawyers  that  matters  of  fact  are  always 
the  province  of  juries.  I  hope  in  the 
future  part  of  my  course  I  shall  never 
hear  it  disputed  that  matters  of  fact, 
applied  by  the  conscience  of  the  jury  to 
the  case  submitted  to  them.  But  it  has 
always  been  the  opinion  that  the  law  is  to 
be  declared  by  the  persons  who  preside  in 
the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  thia 
Act  of  Parliament  calls  upon  the  judge  to 
declare  his  opinion  to  the  jury — 

"  that  on  every  such  trial  the  Court  or  judge 
before  whom  such  indictment  or  information 
shall  be  tried,  shall,  accordlDg  to  their  or  his 
discretion,  give  their  or  his  opinion  and  direc- 
tions to  the  jury  on  the  matter  in  issue 
between  the  King  and  the  defendant  or  defen- 
dants in  like  manner  as  in  other  criminal 
case8.'*(a) 

If  there  were  a  case  of  murder  at  present 
before  you,  it  would  be  my  bounden 
duty  to  tell  the  jury  whether  upon  the 
facts  in  proof  the  crime  amounted  to 
murder  or  not.  I  am  equally  bound  to 
state  to  you  whether  the  matter  set  out 
in  this  indictment  is,  or  is  not,  a  libel. 
Gentlemen,  before  I  deliver  that  opinion, 
I  must  take  notice  of  another  point  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  defendant,  namely, 
that  this  is  a  most  wicked  indictment. 
It  has  been  often  complained  of  that  His 
Majesty's  Attorney' General  has  sent  a  case 
to  a  jury  that  has  never  been  submitted  to 
a  grand  jury,  because  he  has  preferred  his 
information.  This  case  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  giand  jury  of  the  country,  for 
it  is  an  indictment.  That  grand  jnry, 
who  were  bound  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  matter  set  forth  in  the  indictment, 
have  found  themselves  upon  their  con- 
sciences convinced  that  it  is  a  Ubel,  and 
they  have  sent  it  to  you  as  such.  Then 
where  is  the  wickedness  of  it  P  Twenty- 
three  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury  of  tne 
country  have  said  there  is  proper  ground 
to  submit  this  to  the  opinion  of  a  petty 


(a)  32  Geo.  8.  o.  60.  s.  2. ;  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  119. 
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jury,  whether  the  publication  is  proTed, 
and  whether  the  matter  is  prored.  Where 
is  the  wickedness  of  the  indictment  P 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  I  am  bound  in 
conscience  and  in  law  to  do.  With  regard 
to  the  second  count,  I  have  already  stated 
to  you  there  are  matters  for  your  con- 
sideration. Upon  the  first  you  may,  per- 
haps, not  be  of  opinion  that  it  relates  to 
the  subject  set  forth  in  the  indictment, 
and  you  may  likewise  be  of  opinion  that 
what  is  said  as  to  the  declaration  of  Mr. 
Gwrlile  is  not  libellous,  but  a  mere  declara- 
tion of  matter  of  opinion.  If  that  is  your 
opinion  of  the  first  count  you  would  not 
find  the  defendant  guiltv  upon  that.  But 
I  am  bound  in  law  and  in  conscience  to 
tell  you  as  solemnly  as  I  would  pronounce 
my  last  supplication  on  my  death  bed, 
that  this  libellous  matter  set  out  in  the 
second  count  is  a  most  atrocious,  most 
seditious,  most  mischievous,  and  most 
dangerous  libel,  calculated  to  draw  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  those  persons  then 
in  insurrection  as  the  libel  states, 
into  actual  rebellion.  That  must  be 
the  tendency  of  it.  You  will  now  say 
whether  this  is  a  libel,  proved  as  it  has 
been  to  be  published  by  the  Defendant 
That  is  avowed.  You  will  say  whether 
he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  this 
indictment. 

The  jury  consulted  together  at  five 
minutes  before  nine  for  a  short  time. 

The  Eecobder:  There  is  one  matter 
that  has  escaped  me,  and  that  is  what  has 
been  the  fate  of  those  misguided  persons. 
Wlien  any  person  sends  forth  dangerous 
publications  of  this  description,  ought  he 
not  seriously  to  consider  whether  the 
deaths  of  those  misguided  men  whose 
lives  majr  be  sacrificed  to  the  just  sentence 
of  the  law,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace, — whether  he  is  not  in  his 
conscience  answerable  for  those  lives  that 
may  be  sacrificed  P 

Foremcm  of  the  Jury :  We  wish  to  retire. 

The  Becokdeb  :  Would  you  wish  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  libel  proved  to  take  with 
your 

A  copy  of  the  libel  was  handed  to  the 
foreman  of  the  jury. 

The  Becordes  :  That  is  the  'copy  that 
was  proved  to  be  published  at  GarlUe's 
shop. 

The  jurv  attended  by  an  officer  retired 
at  nine  o'clock. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Becorder  came 
into  Court. 

The  Becobdeb:  Mr.  Clarhe,  send  the 
officer  to  desire  the  jury  to  come  down. 

The  officer  went  to  fetch  the  jury. 

The  officer  returned,  and  stated  that  the 
jury  would  be  down  directly,  that  they 
were  coming  down ;  but  some  of  the  jary 
suggested  they  had  better  go  back  again. 


The  jury  returned  into  Court  at  10  minutes 
past  eleven. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury:  We  are  agreed 
that  he  is  guilty  ofpublishing. 

The  Becobdes  :  Tnat  is  all  he  is  charged 
with. 

A  Juryman:  Merely  the  publication, (a) 
not  as  a  libel.  We  cannot  agree  upon  that. 
If  we  have  anything  to  do  with  the  deci- 
sion whether  it  is  a  libel  or  not,  we  cannot 
agree  upon  it. 

The  Becobdeb:  Your  verdict  must  be 
upon  the  indictment.    Is  he  guilty  P 

A  Jwryma/n :  Not  according  to  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  Becobdeb:  If  you  mean  he  is 
guilty — according  to  the  indictment  he  is 
guilty. 

A  Juryman:  Not  according  to  the  in- 
dictment. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Then  you  are  not 
agreed.  I  sent  for  you  to  know  whether 
you  conld  derive  any  assistance  from  the 
Court.  If  you  think  you  can  get  any 
advice  from  the  Court,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Court  to  give  you  that  advice. 
I  sent  for  you  for  that  purpose.  If  you  do 
not,  and  are  not  agreed,  you  must  retire. 
I  will  wait  here  another  hour.  If  you  do 
not  happen  to  be  agreed  in  your  verdict  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  I  must  receive  your 
verdict  in  the  morning. 

Befendant :  Can  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  P 

The  Becobdeb  :  No. 

A  Juryman :  The  only  question  is 
whether  we  are  to  decide  whether  it  is  a 
libel  or  not.  One  or  two  of  the  jury  are 
not  satisfied  upon  that  head,  whether  it  is 
our  province  to  decide  whether  the  pnbli* 
cation  is  libellous  or  not. 

The  Becobdeb  :  I  have  delivered  to  you 
that  which  the  law  calls  upon  me  as  part 
of  my  duty  to  deliver,  namely,  whether 
the  matter  set  forth  in  the  indictment  is  a 
libel  or  not.  Accordingly  I  have  spoken 
without  any  disguise.  You  are  to  find  a 
verdict  upon  the  whole  case.  That  is  for 
you,  whenever  you  are  agreed.  If  you  are 
not  agreed,  you  will  retii*e.  I  will  wait 
here  another  honr,  or  receive  your  verdict 
in  the  morning  if  you  are  not  agreed. 

The  jury  again  retired. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Becorder  returned 
into  Court. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Send  for  the  jury,  and 
desire  them  to  come  in. 

The  officer  went  to  desire  the  jury  to 
come  down. 

The  jury  came  into  Court,  and  answered 
to  their  names. 

Officer:  Are  you  agreed  now  in  your 
verdict  P 


(a)  See  -R.  v.   Woodfall,  20    St.  Tr. 
B.  V.  Dean  of  St,  Asaph,  21  St.  Tr.  95. 
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ForenuM  of  the  Jwry :  No. 

The  Becordeb:  Do  yoa  wish  to  hare 
any  information  from  the  Court  P  The 
Conrt  is  ready  to  give  yoa  any  informa- 
tion, if  that  IB  yonr  object. 

A  Jv/ryman :  There  is  no  further  infor- 
mation than  what  was  asked  before. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Then  yon  will  retire  to 
consider  of  your  verdict.  The  Conrt  will 
be  here  to-morrow  morning,  and  let  an 
officer  attend  the  jury. 

A  Juryman :  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
mj  withdrawing  P  I  cannot,  consistently 
"With  the  oath  I  have  taken,  give  np  my 
opinion. 

The  Eecobdeb:  I  must  hare  a  verdict 
from  the  gentlemen  of  the  jnry. 

A  Juryman :  I  am  willing  to  give  my 
reasons. 

The  Becobdeb  :  It  wonld  be  trespassing 
npon  tlie  dnty  of  a  juryman  to  ask  him  to 
give  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  lie  has 
formed.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  and  I 
ought  not  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  of  the 
jury  his  reasons.  I  am  bound  to  suppose 
nis  reasons  are  conscientious  and  good. 
If  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  are  not 
agreed  in  their  verdict,  they  must  return. 
I  shall  be  here  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

A  Juryman :  Are  we  to  be  kept  locked 
up  all  night  P 

The  Becordeb  :  If  you  are  not  agreed  in 
your  verdict,  the  Court  will  receive  your 
▼erdict  when  you  are  agreed.  The  Court 
will  be  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning, 
and  you  will  then  give  your  verdict  if  you 
are  agreed. 

DefencUmt :  With  regard  to  myself 

The  Becobdeb  :  I  beg  you  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  jury. 

Bef&tidami :  As  to  my  appearance  in  the 
morning. 

The  Becobdeb:  You  are  in  the  custody 
of  the  Court,  and  till  you  are  declared 
not  guilty  by  the  jury  you  will  remain  in 
the  same  custodv. 

Defendant :  1  have  two  housekeepers  to 
oner  <m  bail^ 

The  Becobdeb:  If  you  had  20,000 
housekeepers,  I  could  not  consistently  with 
law  send  you  away  from  the  custody  of 
the  sheriffs  in  which  you  now  are,  and 
from  which  I  cannot  deliver  you.  The 
jury  only  are  the  persons  who  can  deliver 
you. 

A  Juryman :  May  we  be  allowed  refresh- 
ments P 

The  Becobdeb:  Certainly  not,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury :  Nor  nothing  easier 
to  sit  upon  or  lie  down  P 

{A  noise  in  Court.) 

The  Becobdeb:  Does  anybody  know 
that  man?    Who  is  it  that  has  dared  to 


make  that  noise  P  If  anybody  will  iden- 
tify that  man,  I  will  send  him  to  Newgate 
instantly,  and  have  him  indicted  for  f  a 
contempt  of  Court.  Gentlemen,  you  must 
retire  to  consider  of  your  verdict. 

A  Juryman :  We  have  no  fire. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury :  One  of  the  jury  is 
not  well,  and  1  am  not  well  myself. 

The  Becobdeb  :  I  am  very  soziy  for  it. 
I  will  wait  here  another  hour. 

A  Juryman :  1  am  much  obliged  to  your 
Lordship.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  before  that. 

The  jury  again  retired  at  ten  minutes 
past  twelve. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Beoorder  again  came 
into  Court,  and  the  jury  were  sent  for. 

The  jury  came  into  Court,  and  answered 
to  their  names. 

Officer:  Are  you  agreed  upon  your 
verdict  P 

Foreman  of  the  Jury:  No.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  reSad  the  second  count 
of  the  indictment  P 

The  Becobdeb:  Certainly. 

Officer :  The  indictment  is  here. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Yes,  that  is  confined  to 
the  address  to  the  insurgent  agricultural 
labourers. 

(The  Officer  read  the  second  count.)(a) 

The  jury  consulted  together  till  half- 
past  one  o  clock. 

Foreman  of  the  Jwry :  We  must  retire ; 
we  cannot  agree.  We  are  much  obliged 
to  your  Lordship. 

The  Becobdeb:  You  must  consider  of 
your  Terdict. 

Wightman :  It  is  by  no  means  the  wish 
of  the  Crown  to  proceed  with  harshness 
towards  Mr.  OartHe.  If  he  wiU  be  here 
to-morrow,  as  he  said  he  had  two  house- 
keepers, ready  to  enter  into  security  for  his 
appearance 

I)rfendant:  One  of  those  gentlemen  is 
gone  who  was  one  of  my  bail,  and  the 
other  is  here,I  may  have  another  friend 

The  Becobdeb  :  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  present  recognizance  P 

Clark :  200Z.  for  the  defendant,  and  two 
sureties  in  1002.  each. 

Defendant :  There  is  one  gentleman 
here,  Mr.  Julian  Hibhert, 

The  Becobdeb  :  Let  him  stand  forward. 
You  are  ready  to  continue  bail  for  this 
person's  appearance  to-morrow  at  the 
opening  of  the  Court  P 

Hihhert:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Who  is  the  other  person 
sufficient  to  become  bail  in  lOOZ.  P 

Defendant:  The  other  is  retired.  This 
gentleman  will  be  bail  to  the  whole  amount 
required ;  he  is  quite  competent. 

The  Becobdeb:  If  the  Crown  consents 
to  it,  I  can  have  no  objection. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  466. 
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Wightmcm :  Under  tbe  circomstances,  I 
shall  consent  to  it. 

The  Becg&deb:  Take  his  bail  for  the 
enlarged  amonnt. 

Mr.  Hibbert  entered  into  a  recognizance 
of  200Z.  for  the  defendant's  appearance  at 
ten  o'clock  this  morning. 

A  Jurymcm :  Will  your  Lordship  allow 
OS  five  minates  more  to  consider  P 

The  B£C0RDEB :  Certainly,  the  defendant 
mnst  not  go. 

Dtfendant:  No. 

The  jnry  again  consalted  till  a  quarter 
before  two. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury:  We  find  the 
defendant  guilty  on  the  second  and  third 
counts.  We  feel  much  obliged  to  your 
Lordship  for  your  kindness  and  patience. 

The  Becokdeb  :  The  defendant  must  now 
be  taken  into  custody.  The  jury  hare 
giye  n  their  verdict.  I  shall  give  juagment 
to-morrow.  If  there  be  any  Krounds  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  on  Ymich  he  can 
arrest  the  judgment,  it  will  be  open  to  him 
to  do  it  then.  I  shall  pass  the  sentence  at 
ten  o'clock.  Let  him  be  called  up  for 
judgment  then.  The  prisoner  stands 
committed. 

The  defendant  was  taken  into  custody 
and  left  the  Court. 


The  Sessions  House,  the  Old  Bailey, 
Tuesday,  11th  January  1831. 

The  Becosdes  :  The  Court  will  not  re- 
quire Uie  defendant  in  the  last  case 
yesterday  to  come  up  for  judgment  till 
the  jury  are  dismissed.  I  cannot  think 
of  keeping  the  jurj  during  the  argument. 
It  may  last  some  time,  and  may  trespass 
upon  their  valuable  time. 

(At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  Recorder 
came  into  Court.) 

The  Becobder:  Is  the  defendant  CarlUe 
in  Court,  and  are  the  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution here  P 

The  Defendant  came  into  Court. 

Officer:  Richard  Carlile,  jon  are  con- 
victed of  a  misdemeanor.  What  have  you 
to  say  for  yourself  why  the  Court  should 
not  give  judgment  upon  you  according  to 
lawP 

Befendami :  My  Lord,  the  first  point  to 
which  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  vour 
Lordship's  attention  is  one  that  has  been 
suggested  to  me  in  relation  to  the  verdict, 
that  if  the  verdict  stands  on  the  record 
against  me,  such  verdict  has  not  been 

Presented  to  the  Court,  and  I  am  sure  the 
iourt  cannot  disapprove  of  the  ground  I 
am  taking. 

The  Becobder  :  The  question  is  whether 
upon  the  indictment  you  bave  any  ground 
to  say  that  that  indictment  is  insufficient. 


I  cannot  hear  what  has  been  suggested 
to  you,  nor  can  I  hear  evidence.  I  can 
only  hear  any  objection  to  the  legal 
frame  of  the  indictment,  or  to  the  want 
of  the  indictment  setting  out  any  indict- 
able offence.    That  is  all  that  remains. 

Defendant :  I  am  instructed  that  the 
verdict  is  vitiated. 

The  Becobdeb:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  you  are  instructed.  Have  you 
any  objection  to  the  charge  made  upon 
the  face  of  the  indictment,  either  that  the 
indictment  does  not  convey  that  charge 
in  technical  and  legal  language,  or  that 
the  charge  contained  in  the  indictment  is 
not  cogmzable  by  law. 

Defendant :  I  am  sure  if  your  Lordship 
will  hear  me  one  moment  you  will  bie 
satisfied  it  is  a  proper  point. 

The  !E^obdeb:  I  can  only  hear  you 
upon  those  points. 

Defendant :  I  understand 

The  Becobdeb:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  what  you  understand.  The  only 
points  you  can  offer  to  the  Court  that  can 
bear  upon  the  question  in  your  present 
situation  are  whether  the  indictment  is 
properly  conceived  upon  the  face  of  it, 
and  whether  that  charge  upon  the  face  of 
the  indictment  is  a  charge  of  an  offence 
known  to  the  law.  Those  are  the  only 
points  upon  which  I  can  hear  you.  Any- 
thing vou  can  urge  upon  those  points  it 
is  my  duty  to  hear  and  attend  to. 

Defenda/nt:  My  Lord,  I  feel  some  diffi- 
culty. I  am  come  prepared  of  course  to 
speak  precisely  to  the  point. 

The  Becobdeb:  Unless  you  speak  to 
those  points  I  can  onlv  proceed  to  pass 
that  judgment  that  tne  Court  awards. 
Those  are  the  only  points  upon  which  I 
can  hear  you  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Defendant:  JSfy  application  is  for  the 
respite  of  judgment  till  the  next  Sessions 
on  the  ground 

The  Becobdeb:  I  certainly  shall  not 
attend  to  any  application  of  that  sort. 
The  verdict  is  recorded  as  the  case  stands 
upon  the  face  of  the  indictment.  If  you 
have  anything  to  say  that  the  indictment 
is  insufficient  in  its  form,  or  does  not 
contain  a  charge  punishable  by  law,  I  will 
hear  you ;  and  unless  you  apply  yourself 
to  tnat  point  successfully,  I  can  hear 
nothing  else. 

Defendant :  1  will  proceed.  But  it  will 
save  the  time  of  the  Court 

The  Becobdeb  :  The  time  of  the  Court 
is  always  devoted  to  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  therefore  if  you  can  urge  anything 
that  can  show  that  this  indictment  is  either 
not  properly  conceived  in  form,  or,  if 
right  in  point  of  form,  does  not  convey 
anv  charge  cognizable  by  law  and  punish- 
able by  law  upon  these  points  I  shsOl 
hear  you;  and  if  you  satisfy  the  Court 
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upon  those  points  it  will  be  not  their 
pleasure  bat  justice  and  their  duty  to 
release  jou  from  the  yerdict  pronounced. 

Defendant :  You  object  to  hear  anything 
in  respite  of  judgment. 

The  Becoadeb  :  There  is  nothing  in  re- 
spite of  judgment.  There  is  in  arrest  of 
judgment. 

Defendant :  I  will  proceed  upon  the 
grounds  you  require. 

The  Becohdek:  Upon  those  grounds  I 
shall  be  extremely  nappy  to  hear  you. 
You  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  P 

Defendant :  Yes,  I  have.  There  are 
three  points  which  I  have  again  to  urge 
on  the  attention  of  the  Court ;  one  of  the 
three  is  not  the  third  I  had  yesterday  to 
address  to  the  Court,  because  the  third  in 
that  case  has  been  dispensed  with  by  the 
yerdict  that  has  been  given  on  the  indict- 
ment ;  of  course  setting  aside  the  first 
and  fourth  counts. 

The  Eecoedeb  :  You  have  been  ac- 
quitted upon  the  first  and  fourth  counts. 
Upon  the  other  two  you  are  called  up  for 
judgment. 

Defendant :  I  proposed  yesterday  to 
make  an  objection,  and  I  mentioned  that 
objection  to  the  jury,  as  to  the  general 
legality  of  the  proceeding  in  a  case  of 
this  kind,  or  on  an  indictment  of  this 
kind ;  and  my  point  is  that  in  fact  there 
is  no  suoh  law  la  this  country  as  the  law 
of  libel.  That  which  has  been  stated  to  be 


so 

The  Becobdeb  ;  That  is  a  new  discovery. 
Have  you  any  case  that  has  so  decided  P 

Defendant :  The  ground  on  which  I  am 
prepared  to  show  that  is — ^though  I  readily 
admit  it  is  new,  and  that  both  experience 
and  the  practice  of  the  Courts  generally 
have  been  against  me  for  the  last  150 
years.  Yet  if  the  practice  of  the  Courts 
that  has  existed  for  150  years  be  radically 
wrong 

The  Becobdeb:  Can  you  quote  any 
writer  on  the  law,  or  any  determined  case, 
which  says  that  the  crime  of  libel  is  not  a 
crime  punishable  by  law  P 

Defendant :  By  the  Common  Law  P 

The  Becobdeb  :  By  the  Common  Law  or 
statute  law  P 

Defendant :  There  is  no  statute  in  exis- 
tence that  defines  anything  to  be  the  law 
of  libel. 

The  Becobdeb  :  There  are  statutes  .in 
existence,  one  of  which  has  just  been  re- 
pealed, or  a  part  of  it,  namely,  that  a 
person  convicted  of  a  libel,  who  shall 
publish  a  libel  a  second  time,  shall  be 
liable  to  transportation.(a)  That  latter 
clause,  that  a  party  guilty  of  a  second 
libel  shall  be  liable  to  transportation,  has 


(a)  60  Geo.  3.  and  1  Geo.  4.  c.  8.  s.  4. 


been  repealed  (a);  but  the  other,  part 
remains,  and  is  in  the  statute  books. 

Defendant:  I  am  prepared  with  those 
statutes.  I  understand  that  such  a  statute 
did  pass  the  Parliament  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  3,  adding  the 
punishment  of  banishment  to  the  former 
practices,  if  I  may  say,  of  the  Court. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Which  punishment  has 
been  repealed. 

Defendant :  But  these  statutes  do  not,  in 
themselves,  define  anything  as  an  ofience 
of  libel. 

The  Becobdeb:  If  you  admit  libel  is 
punishable  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  show  that  this  is  not  a  libel,  and 
the  Court  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you 
upon  this  point. 

Defendant :  Those  statutes  do  not  define 
anything  as  libel.  They  speak  of  libels  in 
general  terms. 

The  Becobdeb  :  If  they  speak  of  it  in 
general  terms,  it  is  your  task  to  convince 
the  Court  by  argument  that  this  is  not  a 
libel.  If  it  is  a  libel,  it  is  punishable  by 
the  statute.  Propose  to  the  Court  any 
authority  whatever,  either  by  the  defini- 
tion of  libel  at  Common  Law,  or  by  any 
decisions  of  any  sort,  or  any  dictum  of  any 
lawyer  whose  name  stands  as  a  text  autho* 
rity  that  this  is  not  a  libel.  What  is  the 
definition  of  a  libel  P  If  you  mean  to  say 
that  this  is  not,  do  you  mean  to  contend 
that  any  publication  exciting  persons  to 
breaches  of  the  peace  and  violation  of  the 
law,  or  calling  upon  persons  to  resist  the 
law,  is  not  a  libel  P 

Defendant:  Yes;  I  can  go  as  far  as  to 
say  that  the  law  has  not  defined  anything 
to  be  libel. 

The  Becobdeb  :  There  is  no  writer  upon 
the  subject  who  has  not  defined  that  any 
subject  written  or  printed  that  shall  excite 
to  the  breach  of  the  peace  or  conspiracies 
is  unquestionably  a  libel.  Certainly  there 
is  no  one  lawyer  who  has  ever  written  who 
has  not  agreed  that  such  a  publication  is  a 
libel.  If  you  can  produce  me  any  contrary 
authority,  I  shall  do  bound  to  pay  it  every 
attention. 

Defendant:  It  is  necessary  to  go  into 
the  mstory  of  the  case. 

The  Becobdeb  :  No.  I  can  only  decide 
upon  the  mere  legal  signification  of  the 
libel,  and  not  whemer  the  law  of  libel  is 
existing,  or  whether  this  case  is  a  libel  in 
point  of  fact.  The  jury  have  found  the 
fact. 

Defendant :  I  may  take  this  as  a  foot  that 
the  indictment  refers  to  no  offence  against 
any  statute. 

The  Becobdeb:  You  take  that  for 
granted.    I  tell  you  there  is  a  statute  that 

(a)  See  11  Geo.  4.  and  1  TV  ill.  4.  c.  78.  s.  L 
and  Statute  Law  Bevidon  Act,  I87d. 
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pnmshee,  and  more  tlian  one  statute  that 
punishes,  the  offence  of  libel.  Put  to  the 
Court  what  you  oonceire  the  offence  of 
libel,  and  then  show  that  your  conception 
of  the  offence  of  libel  is  warranted  by  any 
dictum  of  any  text  writer  or  any  deter- 
mination of  any  court  of  justice,  and  the 
Court  will  consider  how  far  it  can  avail 
upon  the  preset  occasion. 

Defendant:  The  two  statutes  on  the 
subject  of  libel  I  have  before  me.  One  is 
a  statute  prescribing  the  penalty,  and  the 
other  repealing  it,  and  that  leaves  the 
law,  as  far  as  statutes  are  in  question, 
precisely  as  it  stood  before  the  origin  of 
the  first  of  those  statutes. 

The  Eecokber  :  Upon  that  you  are  per- 
fectly mistaken .  The  first  of  those  statutes 
is  in  force,  excepting  the  punishment  of 
banishment  upon  the  second  conviction. 
It  is  in  force  as  to  the  punishment  for  a 
libel.  But  it  is  not  in  force  as  to  any 
second  conviction. 

Defendant :  I  allow  there  are  two  points 
in  the  original  statute.  One  was  the 
seizure  of  tne  pamphlets  declared  to  be 
a  libel  in  the  possession  of  the  person,  and 
the  other  was  to  add  the  punishment  of 
banishment  to  it.  I  allow  that,  so  far 
the  repeal  is  a  partial  repeal  only,  there 
is  the  law,  of  course,  allowing  the  seizure 
of  copies  of  pamphlets  of  that  description 
without  any  crime  committed. 

The  Recokder  :  Without  any  crime 
committed.  It  would  be  a  frightful  law 
indeed  if  it  should  subject  a  man's  goods 
to  be  seized  without  any  offence. 

Defendant :  It  says  **  against  whom  ver- 
dicts have  been  had." 

The  Eecordeb  :  Do  you  think  that  the 
Act  would  say  the  party  shall  be  subject 
to  the  seizure  of  his  ffoods,  and  allow  the 
verdict  to  stand  without  any  crime  com- 
mitted? 

Defendant:  I  know  in  the  former 
case 

The  Eecordeb  :  I  know  nothing  of  that 
case.  Did  the  former  case  say  thAt  a  libel 
was  not  punishable  by  law  P 

Defendant :  Certainly  not. 

The  Becobder:  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  com- 
prised four  of  the  judges  of  the  realm, 
who  acted  without  any  appeal  from  their 
authority — an  appeal  would  have  been 
from  them  to  the  House  of  Lords — so 
conceived  the  law  to  be  as  to  consien  you 
to  that,  punishment  that  they  thou^t  was 
due  to  the  offence  of  libel.  Do  ^ou  mean 
after  that  to  contend  that  a  libel  is  no 
offence  P 

Defendant :  I  could. 

The  Becobdeb:  I  should  be  very  "pKre- 
samptuous  if  I  was  to  say  that  the  decision 
of  the  King's  Bench  was  totally  unfounded. 


Defendant:  In  that  particular  respect 
the  practice 

The  Becobdeb  :  We  do  not  speak  of  prac- 
tice without  legal  authority.  The  law  is 
sensible  in  every  way.  Show  that  the 
practice  of  the  Court  to  punish  for  libels  is 
not  warranted  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
show  it  by  the  declaration  of  any  person 
looked  upon  as  legal  authority,  such  as 
Lord  Coice  and  other  judges  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  law ;  show 
that  punishment  for  libel  has  been  deemed 
illegal,  or  show  by  any  decision  of  any 
court  of  law  or  that  a  libel  is  no  offence, 
and  the  Court  will  be  glad  to  hear  any 
such  declaration  of  law  or  any  such 
decision. 

Defendant :  1  grant  there  is  no  precedent 
for  what  I  am  now  urging. 

The  Becobdeb  :  I  cannot  hear  the  opin- 
ions of  a  private  individual  that  the  practice 
of  the  judges  at  Common  Law  is  not  war- 
ranted. I  cannot  take  your  opinion,  or 
the  opinion  of  any  other  person,  however 
high  he  may  stand,  that  the  Courts  have 
been  wrong  in  their  law.  If  that  is  all  you 
have  to  urge  it  as  a  waste  of  time. 

Defendant :  I  have  other  matters  to  urge. 
I  conceived  that  was  a  strong  case.  I 
understand  that  the  Court  has  the  power 
of  making  a  precedent,  if  it  is  founded 
upon  legal  argument. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Show  me  any  principle 
of  law  acknowledged  by  any  text  writer,  or 
any  decision  of  a  court  or  justice  before 
which  a  question  of  libel  has  been  brought, 
and  by  which  it  has  been  condemned  or 
controverted,  and  I  shall  certainly  hear  it 
with  great  respect,  and  give  such  judgment 
as  I  am  called  upon  to  give.  Or  if  I  think 
there  is  anything  upon  the  point  of  law 
to  refer  to  the  judges  for  ftirther  considera- 
tion, I  shall  do  it.  But  upon  the  mere 
speculative  opinion  of  yourself,  or  a  person 
of  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom,  if  it 
is  not  the  law,  I  certainly  cannot  pay  any 
respect  to  it. 

Defendant:  I  will  not  press  the  point 
any  further  than  to  say  that  the  ground  I 
was  about  to  take  was  as  to  the  law  and  the 
practice,  and  to  show  that  the  practice  had 
not  been  consistent  with  itself,  and  had 
varied  from  time  to  time. 

The  Becobdeb  :  The  practice  is  this ;  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  libel  is  different 
upon  every  conviction.  Every  sentence 
will  depend,  as  it  were,  upon  every  case. 
I  daresay  that  the  practice  must  be  varied, 
because  the  circumstances  of  every  offence 
must  vary  in  itself ;  they  cannot  always  be 
one  and  the  same ;  and  therefore,  as  to  the 
practice  I  can  hear  nothing  about  it. 
Talk  to  the  Court  of  legal  principles,  and 
the  Court  will  attend  to  you, 

Defendoffit :  Upon  that  point  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  struggle,  and  I  submit.    The 
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next  point  is  what  yon  decided  yesterday 
with  regard  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
indictment,  that  the  charge  was  not  snffi- 
ciently  set  forth.  If  yon  dismiss  that  as 
yon  aid  yesterday  I  will  not  press  it 
fnrther. 

The  Becobdeb  :  The  Gonrt  will  be  glad 
to  hear  yon  point  ont  any  informality  in 
the  charge,  as  it  stands  npon  the  face  of  the 
indictment,  not  showing  an  offence  pnnish- 
able  by  law.  The  charges  are  in  the 
second  and  third  connt. 

Defendant :  The  complaint  I  have  to  make 
is  as  to  the  informality  of  the  indictment, 
tiiat  it  did  not  specify^  the  publication  in 
the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  have  done  for 
the  understanding  of  Uie  individual  upon 
ianal.  As  far  as  the  evidence  has  gone 
of  publication,  I  understand  it ;  but  upon 
the  reception  of  the  indictment  it  could  not 
come  to  my  knowledge  what  was  the 
specific  charge  against  me.  There  is  no 
reference  to  any  publication  by  name,  or 
the  manner  of  it.  It  is  not  said  whether  it 
was  spoken,  or  read,  or  printed.  That, 
I  think,  is  a  sound  objection  to  the  validity 
of  the  indictment  itself.  That  is  one  of 
the  pleas  I  put  forward. 

The  Becobdbr  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  if 
the  indictment  avers  that  a  person  has 
published  certain  libellous  matter,  that 
chat  is  not  legally  set  forth  unless  the  title 
of  the  publication  is  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  inoictment  P 

Defendant:  Unless  it  be  stated  to  be  a 
printed  paper,  and,  if  it  has  a  title,  the  title 
should  be  stated. 

The  Eecordeb  :  Have  yon  any  decision 
of  any  Court  to  support  that  allegation  of 
yours? 

Defendant :  No,  and  that  was  the  reason 
I  asked  for  time.    I  have  sent  for  a  legal 

fmtleman,  and  have  seen  an  attorney,  and 
wish  to  get  legal  advice  upon  the  subject. 
He  said  there  was  not  time  to  get  it  now, 
and  therefore  he  wished  me  to  have  the 
judgment  respited. 

The  Becobdeb  :  There  is  no  legal  assist- 
ant you  could  have  called  that  might  not 
have  decided  that  point,  and  furnished  any 
argument  that  could  apply  to  the  case,  that 
could  not  have  been  m  the  reach  of  any 
legal  mind  in  teu  minutes,  as  well  as  ten 
years.  It  was  your  duty  when  the  verdict 
was  returned  to  get  that  assistance. 

Defendant:  1  have  been  expecting  to  be 
called  every  hour. 

The  Becobdeb  •-  If  I  saw  anything  in  the 
objection  it  would  bo  my  duty  to  give  you 
time  and  every  assistance.  I  heard  the 
objection  before,  and  if  I  thought  there 
had  been  anything  in  it  I  would  have 
given  you  time  for  assistance ;  and  in  say- 
ing that  the  indictment  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, you  will  do  me  at  least  the  justice 
to  say  that  I  put  it  to  the  jury  with  re- 


spect to  two  of  the  counts,  that  there 
might  be  reasonable  ground  for  them  to 
say  that  those  two  counts  were  not  proved 
in  evidence.  It  seems — ^it  being  suggested 
to  them  that,  they  might  fairnr  entertain 
reasonable  doubts  whether  those  were 
properly  proved  before  tiiem—tbey,  in 
obedience  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Court  held  out,  thought  they  were  not 
sufficiently  expressed  and  delivered  yon 
from  those  two  counts. 

Defendant:  The  same  objection  applies 
to  the  fourth  as  the  two  that  I  now  state. 

The  Becobdeb:  I  will  hear  what  yon 
have  to  say  upon  it. 

Defendant:  I  have  nothing  further  to 
urge  than  the  imperfection  I  mentioned, 
that  it  applies  to  the  two  on  which  the 
verdict  is  entered  as  well  as  to  the  others. 

The  Becobdeb:  We  are  talking  of  the 
two  upon  which  the  verdict  is  entered. 
Have  you  any  decision  to  show  that  any 
Court  has  said  that  if  any  party  is  charged 
with  having  published  any  work  to 
which  there  is  a  title  affixed  that  title 
should  be  set  forth  P  Have  yon  any  de- 
cision of  any  Court  to  show  that  that  has 
been  held  a  legal  objection  to  a  charge  P 

Defendant :  I  have  not,  but  I  know  the 
courts  of  law  have  been  venr  particular  as 
to  the  strict  setting  forth  oi  the  offence. 

The  Becobdeb  :  ^o  doubt. 

DefendaM:  There  is,  I  conceive,  an 
imperfection  in  the  indictment,  and  I 
leave  it  to  your  Lordship's  judgment. 

The  Becobdeb  :  The  charge  is  you  have 
published,  or  caused  to  be  published,  a 
certain  pamphlet  or 

Defendant :  It  is  not  called  a  pamphlet. 

Wightman :  It  is  called  a  libel. 

The  Becobdeb:  Which  is  set  forth  in 
the  language  of  the  publication  itself, 
which  is  said  to  contain  libellous  matter. 
That  is  the  charge.  The  question  is 
whether  that  charge  is  true,  whether  the 
libel  is  set  forth  or  not.  The  nublication 
is  said  to  be  libellous.  The  only  question 
is  whether  the  matter  contained  in  it  is 
libellous  or  not.  What  the  publication 
was  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  you  do 
not  pretend  not  to  know  it.  You  have 
justified  it,  but  the  question  is  whether 
there  is  a  crime  set  forth  upon  the  re- 
cord. It  says  you  have  published  certain 
libellous  matter,  and  that  is  set  out.  If 
it  is  not  true  that  you  have  published 
the  libellous  matter  there  charged,  the 
jury  were  the  persons  to  judge  of  that 
fact  whether  you  had  sent  it  forth.  You 
admit  that  you  have  sent  it  forth  and  sent 
it  out  to  the  public.  Then  the  only  thing 
that  remains  is,  is  that  matter  alleged  to 
be  libellous  so  or  not  P  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Court. 

Defenda/nt:  I  will  not  urge  that  matter 
further  if  your  Lordship  shall  say  that  the 
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word  libellous  in  the  English  law  signifies 
an  ofiPence,  or  is  an  offence.  I  do  not 
undersband  the  word  libel  to  be  significant 
of  an  offence. 

The  Becobdeb:  I  will  tell  yon  the 
legal  definition  of  it.  Anj.  publication, 
either  by  writing  or  speaking,  that  shall 
have  a  tendency  to  procnre  a  breach  of 
the  peace  and  excite  persons  to  offend 
the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  a  tendency 
to  create  tumult  and  excite  persons  to 
rebellion  and  opposition  to  the  law,  is 
most  unqaestionably,  and  I  can  entertain 
no  doubt  qf  it,  an  offence  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  and  formerly 
punishable  by  pillory.  Bujb  that  has  been 
repealed.  That  is  confined  to  perjury  or 
BUDomation  of  perjury,  of  which  there  is 
no  charge  against  ][ou. 

Defendant:  I  will  waive  the  further 
discussion  of  that  point.  I  must  submit 
to  your  Lordship. 

The  Eecobder:  I  said  most  solemnly 
and  decidedly  upon  the  trial  that  it  was 
my  opinion,  which  I  was  bound  to  declare, 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  turn  it  in  my 
mind,  and  the  more  I  consider  of  it  the 
more  firmly  convinced  I  am  that  the 
decision  I  mentioned  to  the  jury  was 
founded  upon  legal  principles,  which  I 
should  have  deserted  my  duty  and  offended 
against  the  situation  I  hold  if  I  had 
not  BO  declared  it  to  be ;  and  I  now  hold 
the  same  opinion,  and  that  opinion  I 
think  unchangeable.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing I  can  hear  can  change  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  am  very  ready  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say. 

VefefrSoMt:  Your  Lordship  recollects 
what  I  said  to  the  jurv  as  to  che  origina- 
tion of  the  law  of  libel. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Can  you  tell  me  when 
the  law  of  libel  originated  P 

Defendant:  I  find,  according  to  my 
reading,  it  originated  in  the  Star 
Chamber. 

The  Becobdeb  :  It  was  known  long  be- 
fore the  Star  Ctamber  was  in  operation. 
Whenever  the  power  of  writing  has  ex- 
isted the  law  of  libel  accompanied  it. 

Defendant:  It  scarcely  existed  in  this 
country  before  the  time  of  Hewry  8. 

The  Becobdeb  i  Never  mind,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all.  Any  violation  of  the  law 
calls  for  the  punishment  of  the  law. 
Whenever  the  power  of  writing  has  ex- 
isted, any  writing  of  that  sort,  or  any 
printing  or  publishing  long  before  the 
Star  Chamber  was  in  operation,  any  pub- 
lication of  that  sort,  must  necessarily 
constitute  an  offence  against  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Defevidant :  I  will  come  to  the  third  point. 
That  relates  to  the  verdict  itself,  and  the 
circumstances  that  appeared  in  Court  in 
relation  to  it. 


The  Becobdeb  :  It  is  upon  the  record  P 
Is  it  upon  the  face  of  the  mdictment  p  If 
it  is  not,  I  cannot  hear  it. 

Defendant :  The  point  I  have  to  urge  is 
upon  the  record ;  as  the  assumed  verdict,  I 
will  say,  is  on  the  record.  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  record  and  I  have  a  right  to  speak 
to  it. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Tell  me  upon  what  part 
of  the  indictment  there  is  any  defect. 

Defendant:  The  defect  is  this,  that  a 
full  Court  has  not  received  the  verdict. 

The  Becobdeb:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  Tell  me  if  there  is  any  defect 
upon  the  face  of  the  record.  There  is  l^e 
record,  and  tell  me  where  any  objection  of 
that  sort  applies. 

Defendant :  If  1  may  be  allowed  the  use 
of  the  record. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Hand  it  over. 

Oficer:  It  contains  only  the  finding  of 
the  jury. 

Tiie  Becobdeb  :  If  the  defendant  can  find 
anything  to  found  his  objection  upon  he 
mav  do  so. 

Clark :  It  is  not  upon  the  indictment. 

The  Becobdeb  :  The  gentleman  who  has 
the  custody  of  the  record  says  there  is 
nothing  that  can  arise  upon  the  face  of  the 
indictment.    Would  you  wish  to  see  it  P 

Defendant :  I  have  not  seen  the  record. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Take  it  into  your  pos- 
session, and  say  if  there  appears  anything 
of  the  sort  you  insist  upon. 

The  indictment  was  handed  to  the  de- 
fendant. 

Defendant:  I  understand  the  law  re- 
quires the  verdict  to  be  written  upon  the 
record  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Becobdeb  :  I  suppose  that  is  upon  it. 

Defendant :  I  do  not  find  it. 

The  Becobdeb  :  Then  it  is  entered  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court,  and  will  be  en- 
tered upon  the  record. 

Glerh :  It  is  entered  in  the  book — **  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  was,  Guilty  on  the  2nd 
and  3rd  counts  of  the  indictment,  and  Not 
Guilty  upon  the  1st  and  4th." 

The  Becobdeb  :  That  is  the  verdict  that 
will  be  entered  up  when  it  is  completed. 
At  present  it  exists  in  paper  only.  Some 
time  must  be  allowed  to  the  officer  of  the 
Court  to  complete  it  upon  the  parchment ; 
that  is  only  an  entry  of  the  verdict. 

Defendant :  In  the  case  of  Ths  King  v. 
Jane  Ca/rlile,  my  own  wife,  the  entry  of 
the  verdict  in  the  record  was  imperfect,  and 
on  the  showing  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
entry  the  indictment  was  quashed.  There 
were  three  counts  on  the  record.  The 
entry  of  the  verdict  was,  Guilty  on  both 
counts.  A  motion  was  made  to  show  that 
it  was  a  doubtful  entry  as  to  the  further 
proceedings,  as  but  two  counts  were  men- 
tioned and   three  were   found.     There- 
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fore  it  was  held  to  be  a  valid  objection,  and 
the  indictment  was  quashed. 

The  Eecokdeb  :  Can  yon  assimilate  this 
case  to  thatP  The  entry  upon  the  only 
record  that  yet  exists  is  this :  There  are 
four  counts.  You  are  found  to  be  Not 
Guilty  upon  the  Ist  and  4th  counts,  and 
you  are  K)und  to  be  Guilty  upon  the  2nd 
and  3rd.  Is  there  not  a  complete  verdict 
upon  all  the  four  counts  P 

Defendant:  Before  a  motion  for  arrest 
of  judgment  can  be  made,  it  should  be 
entered  upon  the  record. 

The  Becosdeb:  You  are  misinformed. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  records  can  be 
completed  while  the  business  is  going  on. 
The  entry  is  the  entry  of  the  oflScer  of  the 
Court  of  what  has  passed  from  the  jury  to 
the  Court.  The  entry  is  in  existence,  and 
no  other  can  be  in  existence  till  there  is 
sufficient  time  for  the  business  of  the  Court 
to  be  completed;  otherwise  the  business 
of  the  Court  would  be  twice  as  long  as^  it 
is,  if  we  were  to  stay  to  enter  the  verdict 
npon  the  parchment.  The  verdict  recorded 
is  the  same  as  it  is  entered  in  the  book  of 
the  Court — ^that  entry  you  have  heard  read. 
It  is  a  complete  entry  of  the  adjudication 
by  the  jury,  I  believe.  You  cannot  allege 
by  looking  at  the  indictment  that  there 
are  more  than  four  counts.  There  must 
be  four  adjudications.  There  is  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  that  the  first  count  is  not 
proved,  nor  the  fourth ;  the  second  is 
proved  and  the  third;  then  there  is  a 
complete  verdict  of  the  jury  to  the  four 
counts. 

Defenda/nt :  I  understand  your  Lordship 
to  .decide  that  it  is  not  necessary  in  the 

S resent  state  of  the  business  that  the  ver- 
ict  should  be  entered  on  the^  record  itself, 
•and  my  reason  for  mentioning  it  is  that 
the  law,  I  believe,  requires  that  the  ver- 
dict shall  be  delivered  to  the  Court  itself, 
as  I  understand  it. 

The  Becobdeb,  :  Unless  it  appears  upon 
the  record  itself.  I  have  told  vou  over 
and  over  again  I  can  hear  nothing  but 
what  stands  upon  the  record.  Point  out 
to  me  anything  upon  the  record  that  you 
can  say,  upon  legal  prindple,  invalidates 
a  charge  existing  against  you,  and  upon 
which  you  have  been  convicted. 

Defendant:  I  fear  your  Lordship  does 
not  perceive  the  point. 

The  Recobdbb:  I  perceive  it  perfectly 
well.    I  understand  you  completely. 

Defendant :  That  there  should  have  been 
two  justices  in  Court. 

The  Ebcobdeb:  I  have  nothing  to  say 
to  that.  Point  out  to  me  anything  upon 
the  record  that  is  ground  for  it,  and  I  will 
hear  you. 

Defendant:  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
upon  this  record. 


The  Becobdeb:  You  have  nothing  to 
say  why  judgment  should  not  be  pass^ 

Defenda/nt:  I  have  a  claim  upon  your 
Lordship  for  a  few  observations. 

The  Becobdeb:  No,  except  upon  the 
point  before  the  Court,  whether  the  offence 
IS  correctly  charged  upon  the  face  of  the 
indictment:  Upon  that  I  will  hear  you 
to  the  end  of  time,  but  upon  no  ofher 
su^ect. 

Defendami :  1  am  debarred  from  saying 
anvthing. 

The  Becobdeb  :  No  more  than  any  other 
subject  of  the  realm. 

Defendant :  1  do  not  allege  it  to  be  im- 
proper, bat  I  say  I  am  excluded  from 
carryiiig  the  point 

The  Becobdeb  :  Have  you  any  other  ob- 
jection  to  the  conviction  r 

Defendant :  Yes,  I  have  to  the  verdict 
itself. 

The  Becobdeb:  Is  not  the  verdict  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  on  one  part,  and  Not 
GuilW  upon  the  other  P 

Defenaant :  1  feel  desirous  of  not  intro- 
ducing improper  matter.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty under  which  I  now  labour. 

The  Becobdeb  :  That  is  a  difficulty  with 
any  man  who  has  not  any  proper  matter 
to  introduce. 

Defendant :  I  have  stated  the  imperfec- 
tions in  the  indictment  and  in  the  law. 

The  Becobdeb  :  If  it  did  not  occur  to 
you  at  the  time,  but  does  occur  now,  that 
the  charge  is  not  a  charge  sustained  by 
law — though  I  have  already  said  that  what 
I  have  jet  heard  is  not  satisfactory  upon 
that  point — if  it  occurs  to  you  now  that 
there  is  anything  in  your  mind  upon  that 
point,  and  any  authority  you  can  intro- 
duce to  the  kuowled^e  of  the  Court  to 
show  that  that  whicn  is  alleged  to  be 
libellous  is  not  properly  alleged,  or  that 
libel  is  not  a  crime  punishable  by  law, 
though  you  have  already  urged  it,  if  you 
have  anything  further  to  urge  upon  those 
points,  and  any  authority  to  produce 
either  from  text  writers  or  any  decisions 
upon  the  point  oi  law,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  you. 

Defendant :  I  am  not  prepared  to  show 
any  case  of  that  kind.  1  was  proceeding 
to  a  general  ground.  I  made  an  objection 
to  the  setting  forth  of  the  publication.  I 
have  no  particular  case  by  which  to  verify 
it.  I  suggested  that  as  an  imperfection 
to  the  Court. 

The  Becobdeb:  Have  you  any  further 
argument  to  suggest  upon  it  P 

Defendant:  With  regard  to  what  may 
be  termed  mitigation  of  the  sentence,  is 
that  part  a  part  of  it  P 

The  Becobdeb  :  That  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  If  the  crime  is  properly  al- 
leged and  proved,  mitigation  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  a  thing  that  the  party  can  be 
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heard  npon  in  point  of  law.  That  must 
rest  with  the  discretion  of  the  Oonrt  be- 
fore whom  the  party  is  conyicted.  The 
garty  conyicted  nas  nothing  to  say  to  the 
ionrt  upon  it,  bnt  a  general  Bapiuication 
that  he  may  be  mercimlly  treated. 

Defendant :  The  practice  of  the  higher 
oonrts  yon  are  sensible  ia,  and  therefore  I 
speak  of  it,  that  we  are  allowed  to  speak 
npon  the  subject  of  mitigation  of  sen- 
t^ce. 

The  Becosdee  :  No  donbt  in  the  higher 
courts  yon  are  allowed  to  speak  in  mitiga- 
tion of  sentence.  Bnt  yon  are  now  called 
npon  show,  and  that  was  the  point  yon 
meant  to  urge  to  the  Court,  that  the  charge 
against  you  was  imperfect  and  ought  not 
to  be  attended  to.  In  the  higher  courts 
you  know  when  there  is  anything  men- 
tioned in  mitigation  of  sentence,  it  is 
submitted  in  the  shape  of  affidayit.  But, 
howeyer,  the  Court  will  hear  you  as  to 
any  mitigation  of  the  sentence.  The 
Court  haye  already,  so  far  as  they  haye 
heard,  been  fully  put  in  possession  of  this 
charge.  It  has  been  properly  made  in 
form,  and  properly  adjudged  upon  by  the 
jury.  Then  the  only  question  is,  haye  ^ou 
anything  further  to  say  upon  the  subject 
whether  judgment  should  not  be  entered 
up  against  you  P 

Befendcmt :  1  will  only  refer  to  a 
subject  that  I  fear  the  Court  has  not 
rightly  understood.  I  refer  to  it  because 
I  haye  been  instructed  there  is  a  fatal 
objection— 

The  Bbcobdeb:  I  will  hear  nothing 
about  what  you  are  instructed.  Produce 
me  any  principle  of  law  or  any  decision 
of  a  court  of  justice  that  this  yerdict  is 
imperfect,  and  that  you  ought  not  to  re- 
ceiye  judgment. 

Defendant :  It  is  possible  that  the  Court 
may  commit  an  error,  and  if  an  error  is 
committed - 

The  Becoedeb  :  If  an  error  is  com- 
mitted, you  must  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Error,  xou  must  apply  to  the  Attorney- 
Qeneral,  suggesting  the  cause  of  error, 
and  apply  to  him  for  a  writ  of  error  to 
go  into  another  court. 

Defendant:  I  will  reserye  myself  upon 
that  point,  and  speak  in  mitigation  of  the 
sentence  of  the  Court. 

Wightman :  I  understand  your  Lord- 
ship to  say  there  is  nothing  urged  that 
calls  for  an  answer  from  me. 

The  Becobdee  :  I  haye  not  heard  any- 
thing yet  that  calls  upon  you  for  an 
answer. 

Drfendant:  1  giye  up  all  farther  ob- 
jections upon  the  recora  upon  that  sug- 
gestion you  haye  made,  that  I  must  apply 
to  another  authority  •  for  a  writ  of  error. 
Now  I  asked  your  Lordship  if  you  will  be 
pleased  to  receiye  from    me  any  argu- 


ment or  any  showing  of  any  kind  in  miti- 
gation P 

The  Becoedee  :  I  will  hear  what  you 
haye  to  say  before  I  hear  any  other 
person  in  aggrayation  of  the  sentence. 

Defendant:  It  was  objected  yesterday 
that  what  I  was  about  to  offer  was 
not  matter  of  eyidence  for  the  jury. 
Though  it  might  haye  been  correct  in 
point  of  law,  I  think  the  same  matter  I 
was  preyented  offering  to  the  jury  would 
be  proper  matter  for  your  Lordship  now, 
and  matter  going  to  abate  the  general 
allegations  of  the  indictment  and  show 
satisfactorily  why  I  could  not  haye  been  in 
possession  of  that  state  of  mind  charged 
upon  the  record,  and,  I  think,  fairly 
seems  matter  for  your  Lordship's  con- 
sideration. 

The  Becoedee:  The  jury  haye  found 
you  had  these  intentions  that  the  indict- 
ment alleged. 

Dtfendcmt:  Suppose  the  jury  to  haye 
found  that.  I  understand  any  matter  not 
fit  for  the  jury  is  fit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  judge  who  is  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
the  Court. 

The  Becoedee  :  If  you  haye  anything  to 
offer  in  mitigation  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  I  wiU  hear  you. 

Defendant :  Your  Lordship  will  remem- 
ber that  in  addressing  the  jury  I  showed 
that  such  acts  as  are  charged  in  my  know- 
ledge in  this  indictment  were  not  known, 
as  far  as  public  report  goes,  to  the 
authorities  of  the  country  at  the  time  they 
were  charged. 

The  Becoedee:  Which  the  jury  haye 
negatiyed,  and  the  eyidence  entitled  them 
to  negatiye  it,  because  His  Majesty's  Pro- 
clamation was  the  23rd  of  Noyember,  and 
your  publication,  poisonous  and  dreadful 
as  it  was,  and  with  all  the  bad  tendencies 
belonging  to  it,  was  published  four  days 
aftewards. 

Defendant :  I  haye  this  to  say  in  con- 
nexion with  that,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  Oazeite  in  which  that  Procla- 
mation was  published,  and  the  article 
published  on  the  27th  was  written  by 
me  on  the  25th,  if  not  so  early  as  the  24th ; 
and  my  conyiction  at  this  time  is  that 
there  is  a  great  possibility  upon  the  face 
of  the  dates  that  I  knew  nothing  on  the 
24th  or  25th  of  the  publication  of  the 
King's  Proclamation  on  the  23rd. 

The  Becoedee:  I  cannot  say  what 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  that  with  a  man 
who  is  noticing  publications  of  all  sorts  and 
all  kinds. 

Defendant:  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  what  I  was  about 
to  read  to  the  Court,  because  I  am  sure 
your  Lordship  will  see  I  am  in  possession 
of  matter  here  on  which  my  knowledge 
was  founded,  and  which  goes  clearly  to 
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ftbate  the  allegations  of  the  indictment. 
It  is  submitted  to  the  mercifVil  considera- 
tion of  the  Court.  It  may  not  be  conso- 
nant with  the  practice  of  the  Court ;  but  it 
is  the  only  point,  unless  I  may  be  allowed 
to  refer  to  what  passed  in  reference  to  the 
juiy.  I  have  no  other  matter  to  offer, 
except  what  appears  here  as  matter  of 
pubhc  report  throughout  the  month  of 
Noyember  and  down  to  a  later  date  than 
my  publication.  I  thought  it  important  to 
offer  to  the  jury;  and  if  it  nad  been 
offered,  I  think  the  verdict  would  have 
gone  the  other  way. 

Wightman :  I  should  be  sorry  to  urge 
anything  against  what  the  Court  may 
think  proper. 

The  Eecokder  :  This  is  an  objection  to 
what  was  offered  as  evidence.  The 
Court  see  no  reason  to  think  they  were 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  evidence  proposed. 
It  was  evidence  that  was  not  aomissible. 
It  was  not  evidence  at  all. 

Defendants  I  read  it  as  language 
entitled  to  the  consideration  of  the  Court, 
calculated  to  influence  the  Court  in  my 
favour.  I  offer  it  as  a  matter  which  I 
think  the  Court  may  injustice  to  me  hear, 
and  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

The  Eecobdeb  :  The  Court  do  not  mean 
to  accept  of  any  favour  from  yon.  If 
what  you  offer  can  legally  be  offered,  the 
Court  are  bound  to  hear  it.  As  to  these 
papers,  they  must  be  verified  by  affidavit 
before  they  can  take  them  as  existing 
papers  of  the  nature  that  they  purport  to 
be. 

Wightman:  I  would  be  content  to 
waive  that.  But  the  difficulty  that  I  feel 
is  hearing  a  quantity  of  matter  from 
contemporaneous  documents  which  he 
produces,  and  of  which  he  has  no  proof. 

The  Eecordeb  :  You  may  be  content  to 
waive  the  objection ;  but  the  Court  have 
a  duty  to  perform  in  the  course  of  their 
proceedings,  and  according  to  that  duty 
they  cannot  permit  these  papers  to  be 
read  in  mitigation  of  judgpnent;  unless 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  papers  that 
really  existed,  ofthenatureand  or  the  dat« 
they  are  alleged  to  be  I  cannot  take  them. 
Do  you  wish  that  the  defendant  should 
authenticate  them  P 

Defendant :  1  will  make  an  affidavit  of 
them. 

The  Becgrdeb:  The  Court  cannot,  in 
pursuance  of  their  duty,  let  them  be  read 
unless  they  are  papers  existing  and  of  the 
nature  that  the  defendant  states. 

Defendant :  Will  ^our  Lordship  be  satis- 
fied with  my  affidavit  upon  that  subject  P 
I  have  friends  in  Court  who  will  testify 
also  ;  they  read  the  same  papers. 

The  Eecordeb  :  I  cannot  let  you  go  and 
fish  for  evidence.     It  ought  to  have  been 


done  before.  You  should  have  come  pre- 
pared with  affidavits  respecting  them. 

DefeTidant:  My  own  affidavit  may  be 
made  in  a  moment  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
leave  the  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
Court. 

The  Eecobdeb  :  Do  you  mean  to  offer 
these,  supposine  they  were  properly 
identified  oy  affidavit,  as  the  opinions  of 
other  persons  P 

Defendant:  1  offer  them  to  show  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  publications  of  the 
month  of  November  did  correspond  with 
my  allegations  in  the  matter  indicted,  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  were  not  known 
to  be  the  incendiaries  up  to  the  time  of  the 
25th  or  26th  of  November. 

The  Eecobdeb  :  But  the  libel  you  insert 
in  your  publication  was  so  known. 

Defendant:  Not  to  the  agricultund 
labourers. 

The  Eecobdeb:  It  is  the  "Insurgent 
Agricultural  Labourers." 

D^endant :  **  Insurgent "  is  distinct  from 
incendiaries. 

The  Eecobdeb  :  What  are  the ' '  Insurgent 
Agricultural  Labourers  "  but  persons,  jou 
say,  who  are  not  proved  to  be  incendiaries  P 
But  you  advise  them  to  go  on  and  resist, 
even  to  death  P 

Defendant :  I  considered  those  insurgents 
described  by  Mr.  Twuford, 

The  Eecobdeb  :  I  do  not  know  what  you 
might  consider.  I  only  speak  of  what  you 
have  published.  You  have  addressed  them 
as  "Insurgent  Agricultural  Labourers," 
and  have  given  certain  advice  to  them,  con- 
tained in  that  publication. 

Defendant:  "Insurgent"  and  "insur- 
rection "  are  different. 

The  Eecobdeb  :  I  do  not  know  the 
difference.  An  insurgent  is  a  person  who 
occasions  insurrection,  and  insurrection 
cannot  exist  without  insurgents  to  occasion 
it.  There  were  persons  whom  you  profess 
to  know  to  be  insurgent  agricultural 
labourers,  and  it  is  the  insurgent  that 
you  encourage  to  resist,  death  to  death. 

Defendant :  Then,  by  way  of  mitigating 
what  your  Lordship  now  puts  upon  the 
article  charged,  I  would  refer  my  definition 
of  the  word  "insurgent"  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Ihoyford. 

The  Eecobdeb:  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Twyford,  Now 
we  are  not  talking  of  evidence.  I  only 
say  I  know  no  definition  of  insurrection 
that  is  not  caused  by  insurgents ;  and  to 
those  insurgents,  who  can  only  be  the 
persons  who  cause  insurrection,  you  address 
certain  advice  of  a  most  dangerous  and 
malicious  nature,  if  it  be  true.  And  the 
jury  have  found  that  you  have  addressed 
it  to  them. 

Defendami:  Insurrection  means  political 
rebellion. 
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Tho  Becordek  :  I  do  not  want  to  be  told 
what  it  iB. 

D^endant :  I  make  that  exception  on  the 
face  of  the  record,  that  the  agricnltnral 
labonrers  were  not  political  rebels,  and, 
therefore,  not  in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

The  Becorder  :  This  is  what  nobody  can 
hear  for  a  moment  without  disgust.  Who 
are  the  persons  to  resist  "  even  to  life  and 
to  death  P  " 

Defendant :  I  will  not  press  any  further 
upon  the  Court,  if  it  is  oflensive. 

The  Becordeb  :  If  you  have  anything  to 
sajr,  or  any  afiidayits  to  produce  that  such 
advice  was  qualified  at  the  time  which  you 
sent  down  to  prevent  the  further  going  on 
with  these  proceedings,  finding  that  they 
were  likely  to  do  mischief,  the  Court  wiU 
hear  it.  u  not,  the  thing  stands  circulated 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and  these  publi- 
cations might  have  been  causing  all  that 
dreadful  mischief  that  might  have  pro- 
duced civil  war  in  the  country. 

Defendant:  I  have  certain  knowledge 
that  my  publications  did  not  go  into  those 
disturliea  districts. 

The  Becorder  :  What  does  publication 
mean  but  to  go  forth  to  the  public  P  And  do 
we  not  know  that  cheap  publications  cir- 
culate with  great  rapidity  through  the 
kingdom  P 

Defendant :  I  can  say  mine  do  not.  They 
do  not  go  into  all  puis. 

The  Becorder  :  JBbve  you  any  evidence 
that  they  do  not  go  beyond  London  and 
Middlesex  P 

Defendant :  No ;  I  know  that  they  do  go 
beyond,  but  they  do  not  go  into  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  They  go  into  the  manu- 
facturing districts. 

The  Becorder:  Can  you  swear  in  any 
affidavit  that  they  did  not  go  into  the 
agricultural  districts  P 
Defendant :  Not  bv  my  sending. 
The  Becorder  :  If  a  man  scatters  poison 
he  is  answerable  for  the  mischief  ensuing ; 
and  so  you  are  if  you  disseminate  publica- 
tions likely  to  produce  mischief. 

Defeiulant :  There  is  evidence  before  the 
Court  that  other  publications  have  gone 
down  and  caused  mischief.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  mine. 

The  Becorder  :  Nor  is  any  necessary. 
Defendant :  It  does  not  appear  that  my 
publications  have  caused  the  mischief. 

The  Becorder  :  It  appears  to  the  Court 
that  these  have  been  published.  Who  is 
to  limit  them  P    If  you  have  written  these 

Snblications,  can  you  say  this  publication 
id  not  go  P    You  published  306,  and  they 
did  not  go  P 

Defendant:  I  can  make  an  affida^dt  to 
the  number  printed  and  the  number  sold, 
and  the  districts  into  which  that  number 
was  divided.  I  can  make  an  affidavit  to 
that  extent,  and  with  very  great  precision. 
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I  will  mention  without  tho  form  of  swear- 
ing, if  you  please,  that  this  publication 
was  a  publication  not  sent  out  in  the 
usual  way  with  prospectuses  and  pushed 
by  advertisements. 
The  Becobder  :  Was  it  a  publication  P 
Defendant:  Yes. 

The  Becordbr:  Was  it  open  to  anybody 
who  chose  to  purchase  it  P 

Defendant:  Certainly,  in  London  and 
in  some  few  manufacturing  towns,  but  in 
none  of  the  agricultural  districts. 

The  Becorder:  That  we  did  not  know 
before. 

Defendant:  I  can  prove  it  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  show  it  by  my  own  account 
books,  if  time  was  given. 

The  Becorder:  Have  you  anything 
further  to  say  in  mitigation  of  sentence  P 

Defendant :  Your  Lordship  will  receive 
that  consideration  without    any    further 
delay.    I  can  make  an  affidavit  in  a  few 
minutes.    I  can  speak  from  memory  with 
great  accuracy  upon  the  subject,  and  if 
that  is  not  sufficient  I  can  produce  the 
books. 
The  Becorder  :  Have  you  them  here  P 
Defendant:  I  have  not  them  in  Court. 
The  whole    number    of   the    publication 
printed  was  a  thousand,  and  at  the  time 
that  this  indictment  was  first  known,  or 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury, 
not  more  than  400  copies  of  that  thousand 
had  gone  out  of  my  shop ;    100  of  those 
copies  had  gone  to  Manchester,  and  about 
50  into  other  towns  of  Lancashire,  50  into 
the  county  of  Yorkshire,  which  makes  up 
the  number  of  200.    About  25  copies  had 
gone  into  Scotland,    25  to  Nottingham, 
which  makes  250 ;    and    tho    other   150 
copies  were  sold  in  the  metropolis.    That, 
my  Lord,  is  speaking  with  accuracy,  as 
far  as  my  memory  goes.    Some  half-aozen 
copies  might  have  gone  in  some  other 
way ;  but  it  is  my  solemn  conviction,  if 
anything  could  depend  upon  my  word, 
not  one  single  number  of  these  has  ever 
gone  into  any  disturbed  district  of  this 
country. 

The    Becorder:    Have   you   anything 
further  P 

Defendant :  There  is  one  point  I  would 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Court  to,  that 
upon  the  evidence  that  has  come  out  upon 
the    Special   Commission,  those   persons 
convicted  have  been  found  to  be  a  very 
ignorant  class  of  persons.    I  refer  to  that 
in  a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper. 
The  Becorder  :  Wo  cannot  near  that. 
Dtfendant:  As  far  as  public  report  goes, 
and  that  is  evidence  against  me,  it  ap« 
pears   that   the   disturbance   has    arisen 
among  men  not  capable  to  read  and  write  ; 
and  I  very  much  fear  that  all  thoso  dis- 
turbances havo  arisen  from  tho  want  of 
publications  to  convey  better  knowledge 
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to  those  people.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
upon  the  reading  of  those  matters  that 
passed  in  November,  if  it  is  offensive  to 
the  Court ;  but  if  the  Coort  read  it  they 
would  see  a  Justification  on  mj  part,  and 
the  opinion  I  formed  with  regara  to  such 
evidence  as  was  then  before  my  mind  up 
to  the  time  of  the  27th  of  November.  I 
have  stated  what  I  knew,  and  what  was 
stated  in  those  channels  of  information  I 
could  only  have  received.  I  had  no  con- 
nexion with  those  districts  where  the  dis- 
turbances were.  I  had  agents  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  but  none  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  none  iu  those 
districts  that  have  been  lately  so  much 
disturbed  in  this  country ;  and  I  am  wil- 
ling to  testify  it  by  an  affidavit,  and  bring 
the  testimony  of  others.  But  I  refer  to 
the  statement  itself  in  the  evidence  of  the 
magistrates  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
the  publication  in  that  neighbourhood. 
That  is  something  that  shomd  weigh  iu 
mitigation  of  the  sentence,  and  some- 
thing that  should  satisfy  the  Court  that 
the  publication  has  not  caused  that  evil  or 
increased  it,  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  it. 
Another  thing,  perhaps,  it  is  in  my 
judgment  proper  to  advance,  that  it  \\  as 
a  very  reluctant  verdict  the  jury  gave. 

The  Eecobder:  The  Court  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  The  verdict  is  a 
verdict  or  not  a  verdict.  It  is  a  verdict 
on  the  oaths  of  twelve  men,  which  is  more 
to  be  relied  on  the  longer  it  has  been 
considered. 

Defendant :  I  rather  consider  otherwise. 
I  beg  pardon  for  putting  any  opinion  in 
answer  to  the  Court.  1  think  tnere  was 
strong  evidence  to  believe  it  was  given 
not  as  a  matter  of  deliberation,  but  as  a 
matter  of  despair  for  fear  of  being  locked 
up  all  night.  The  history  of  the  jury's 
deliberation,  I  think,  is  well  worthy  of 
being  repeated  to  the  Court.  The  jury 
retired  at  9  o'clock. 

The  EecOBDBB:  How  am  I  to  know 
thatP  How  can  I  know  what  passed 
between  the  jury  P 

Defendant :  I  am  speaking  of  what  your 
Lordship  must  know,  if  you  paid  attention 
to  the  time  of  the  evenins^. 

The  Becokdse  :  I  am  bound  to  believe 
that  tiie  jury  have  done  what  they  swore 
they  would,  namely,  decide  according  to 
the  evidence,  and  if  it  is  to  be  urfl;ed 
against  the  propriety  of  the  verdict,  tnat 
it  was  a  verdict  after  long  consideration, 
I  do  not  know  what  would  become  of  the 
province  of  the  jury. 

Defmdant :  At  the  second  appearance  of 
the  jury,  ono  of  them  declared  on  his 
oath  conscientiously  that  he  could  not  find 
the  defendant  guilty  of  a  libel.  At  12  o'clock 
that  statement  was  made.,  and  he  offered 
to  give  his  reasons. 


The  Bbcobdbr  :  Do  yoa  mean  to  urge 
that  for  the  Court  to  set  aside  the  verdict  P 

Defendant :  I  should  like  to  do  it  if  the 
Court  would  attend  to  it. 

The  Begobdeb  :  I  certainly  cannot. 

Defendant :  Then  in  mitigation  I  say  the 
verdict  was  reluctant.  That  is  evident 
upon  the  face  of  the  thin^.  After  repeated 
callings  into  Court  the  jury  declared  they 
were  not  agreed,  and  at  naif -past  one  they 
were  not  agreed ;  and  it  was  not  till  your 
Lordship  had  taken  bail  for  mv  appearance, 
and  had  given  orders  for  the  locking  up  of 
the  jury  aU  the  night,  that  disagreement 
that  had  lasted  upwards  of  four  hours 
became  a  matter  of  agreement.  And  it 
appears  to  me  it  was  an  agreement  founded 
in  despair  upon  the  dreadf  al  idea  of  being 
locked  up  without  fire  and  refreshment  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  not  upon  the 
deliberation  of  the  moment. 

The  Bbcordeb  :  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is 
a  fake  verdict  P 

Defendant :  I  mean  to  say,  if  the  jury 
had  not  that  dread,  which  any  man  must 
have  had,  of  being  locked  up  such  a 
a  night  as  the  last  night  was  without  any 
fire  or  any  refreshment,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  that  verdict  would  not  have 
been  given,  except  to  save  the  jury  from 
that  state  of  things.  I  am  sensible  your 
Lordship  proceeded  with  re^rd  to  the 
jury  consonant  with  the  practice  of  courts 
of  law  in  that  case.  Jiut  I  would  still 
urge  on  the  attention  of  the  Court  that 
our  ancestors  have  handed  down  to  us  a 
most  barbarous  practice  in  that  case,  that 
the  jury  should  be  starved  into  a  verdict. 

The  Beogbdeb  :  That  is  a  point  I  cannot 
hear.  I  am  bound  to  presume  that  what 
is  done  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  is  correctly  done,  and  no  man 
shall  say  that  the  institution  of  the  jury 
and  the  law  under  which  they  act  are 
barbarous  and  censurable. 

Defendant :  I  make  no  imputation  upon 
your  Lordship  in  this  case.  We  in  the 
present  day  have  inherited  a  system  that 
nas  been  considered  admirable  in  the 
opinions  of  some  men,  and  perhaps  emi- 
nent men,  but  there  are  others,  and  I  am 
one  of  them— 

The  Becobdeb:  I  cannot  hear  any 
theory  as  to  how  the  law  of  jury  should 
stand.    That  is  no  matter  of  mitigation. 

Defendant :  The  verdict  has  been  given 
precisely  as  I  am  told.  It  is  entered  upon 
something  there,  but  there  were  appear- 
ances connected  with  that  verdict  that 
rendered  it  infinitely  suspicious  as  to  its 
being  voluntary. 

The  Becobdee  :  If  you  mean  suspicious 
that  the  jury  have  departed  from  the 
solemn  obligation  under  which  they  have 
acted,  I  cannot  hear  it  iu  respect  of  a  jury 
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who  have  discharged  their  duty  to  God 
and  their  country. 

Defendant :  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
jory  declared  on  his  oath  he  conld  not  con- 
scientiously find  a  verdict  against  me. 

The  JEUboobdes:  He  declared  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Be  said  in  that  box  that  as  at 
that  time  advised  he  could  not  consent  to  a 
verdict.  He  had  further  time  to  consider 
of  it,  and  the  verdict  was  unanimous. 
Therefore,  I  must  suppose  that  he  who 
had  been  before  that  tmie  of  a  contrary 
opinion  did  pledge  himself  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion. 

Defendant :  The  question  stands  thus  : 
At  12  o'clock  the  gentleman  declared  upon 
his  oath  he  could  not  change  his  opinion. 

The  Bjbooadeb  :  That  is  not  so.  He  was 
not  sworn  to  any  such  declaration.  He 
did  not  declare  it  upon  his  oath. 

Defendant:  He  spoke  in  relation  to  his 
oath  on  his  first  going  into  the  box. 

The  Bbcosdeb  :  He  spoke  nothing  of  the 
kind.  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  will 
not  sufier  you  to  ^ve  your  opinion  upon 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  as  to  how  they  have 
conducted  themsekes.  The  verdict  is  re- 
corded as  their  verdict.  They  were  asked 
whether  they  all  agreed,  and  they  said 
they  did. 

Defendant :  It  is  the  constant  inculcation 
of  youi'  Lordship  from  that  bench  that  any 
doubt  in  the  mmd  of  the  juiy  shall  go  to 
the  benefit  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Beooadeb:  XJnauestionably.  But 
the  jury  have  said  they  have  no  doubt,  and 
have  found  a  verdict. 

Defendant:  At  the  hour  of  11  o'clock 
the  jury  had  not  agreed ;  but  there  was  a 
doubt  that  was  in  my  favour. 

The  Becoedeb  :  This  has  nothing  to  do 
in  mitigation.  That  is  the  only  pomt  you 
are  addressing  to  the  Court  now ;  and  why 
should  you,  when  you  wish  a  mitigation, 
endeavour  to  get  it  by  throwing  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  jury  that  they  have  disre- 
garded their  oaths  P 

Defendant :  1  will  close  my  observations 
with  this,  that  the  jury  came  to  their  con- 
clusion with  great  difficulty,  and  that  I 
think  always  a  good  reason  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  the  Court. 

TheBEGOBDEs:  Not  at  all.  If  they  have 
found  that  you  are  guilir^  of  the  offence, 
their  verdict  is  conclusive  against  you 
upon  that  point. 

Defendant:  I  do  not  see  that.  The 
matter  I  have  prepared  and  hoped  to  have 
been  able  to  present  to  the  Court,  if  it 
would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  to  re- 
ceive any  more  of  it,  or  read  that  which  I 
read  during  the  month  of  November  and 
on  which  my  mind  was  formed — I  under- 
stand it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  Court  to 
read  it — I  think  the  matter  would  weigh 
very  much  if  it  was  read  to  the  jui^,  or 


the  remainder  road  now.  But  1  do  not 
press  it,  if  it  is  offensive  to  the  Court.  I 
would  not  ask  it,  if  I  thought  it  would  be 
received  in  any  offensive  light.  I  am 
willing  to  get  others  to  swear  that  there 
were  papers  published  in  November.  Those 
papers  have  been  seen  by  individuals  in 
the  Court  as  well  as  myself.  I  read  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  Court  the  extracts  I 
have  made  from  those  papers.  I  have 
read  them  before  public  assemblies,  and, 
although  that  is  no  evidence,  it  is  some* 
thing  like  a  proof  that  they  are  the  publi- 
cations of  the  month,  and  there  is  not  a 
possibility  I  could  have  fabricated  or 
forsed  anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  not 
wish  to  open  one  of  these  papers,  unless  I 
have  the  encouragement  oi  the  Court.  I 
do  not  perceive  that  encouragement.  I 
had  rather  waive  it  than  press  what  is 
offensive.    I  am  sure  the  language  of  the 

Eapers,  supposing  I  could  make  it  my  own 
knguage,  is  suon  language  as  would  ex- 
culpate me  in  the  mind  of  any  man  as  to 
the  matter  of  that  indictment.  Do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Coart  will  encourage 
Dier  to  read  any  part  of  these  papers  P 

The  Becobdeb  :  The  Court  will  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  in  mitigation.  But 
if  you  mean  to  say  that  I  who  am  con- 
victed of  a  libel  was  induced  to  publish  it 
by  reading  other  libels,  equally  infamous 
as  the  one  published  by  me,  I  cannot 
permit  one  crime  to  be  justified  by 
another. 

Defettdant :  They  are  libels  generally. 

The  Becobdeb:  lliat  the  Court  will 
judge  of  when  they  are  prosecuted  before 
it.    I  shall  not  hear  these  read. 

Drfefndant :  You  would  rather  not  hear 
themP 

The  Becx>bdeb  :  I  do  not  say  I  would 
rather  not.    I  shall  not  hear  them. 

DrfendafU :  I  am  not  going  to  read  any- 
thing libellous. 

The  Becobdeb  :  What  is  libellous  is  not 
for  your  judmient,  but  the  judgment  of 
those  who  understand  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  how  far  that  law  is  infringed  by  any 
paper  that  may  be  produced  berore  them. 

Defetidant :  Those  papers  are  reports  of 
the  state  of  the  agricmtural  districts  at 
the  time  setting  forth  the  grounds  and 
causes 

The  Beoobdbb  :  I  can  hear  nothing  of 
that  sort. 

Dtfetidant:  I  waive  that  entirely.  I 
certainly  do  feel  what  I  suggested  to  the 
Court  yesterday.  I  had  something  like 
evidence  to  show  I  had  been 

The  Becobdeb:  Tbis  is  not  matter  of 
evidence.  This  cannot  be  heard  now.  The 
only  question  is  first  of  all.  Is  the  matter 
set  forth  on  the  indictment  properly 
alleged  in  point  of  form  and  actually 
libellous  ill  its  nature  ?    That  is  the  first 
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qaoBtion.  That  is  already  diapoaed  of. 
Yon  ore  now  speaking  in  mitigation  of 
punishment,  and  I  can  only  hear  that 
which  relates  to  mitigation. 

Dtfendant :  I  will  confine  myself  to 
that.  I  do  not  see  I  can  offer  anything  in 
the  ^esent  feeling  of  the  Court.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  against  me.  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  a  declaration  on  my  part,  which  I 
am  ready  to  corroborate  by  affidavit,  and 
any  other  testimony  that  may  be  required 
of  others,  that  so  small  a  number  as  400  of 
that  publication  had  been  sold  at  the  time 
it  was  sent  before  the  grand  jury.  I  had  not 
sold  any  in  the  agricultural  lustricts,  but 
the  districts  I  have  mentioned.  I  may 
say  it  is  my  positive  knowledge.  I  have  no 
knowledge  to  the  contrary.  It  is  possible 
copies  might  have  gone  into  the  districts 
that  have  been  disturbed,  but  not  by  me. 
I  think  that  my  declaration  that  so  small 
an  edition  had  been  sold,  and  that  copies 
had  not  gone  into  districts  in  which  there 
had  been  those  disturbances,  and  had  not 
produced  those  mischiefs,  ought  to  be 
admitted.  And  there  is  in  that  circum- 
stance, if  the  Court  requires  it  to  be 
verified,  an  appeal  to  merciful  considera- 
tion on  the  paj*t  of  the  Court,  and  vrith 
that  observation  I  close  my  case. 

Wightman :  I  do  not  feel  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  any  observations. 

The  Becobdeb  :  There  are  no  affidavits 
of  the  facts  stated,  and  the  notion  that 
there  was  anything  to  arrest  the  judgment 
is  given  up. 

Wightman :  The  case  is  before  the  Court. 

The  BrECOBDEB:  Bicho/rd  Oar^Ze,  ajury 
of  your  country,  which  is  an  institution 
that  has  always  been  praised  by  every 
sensible  man,  and  to  which  we  look  up 
for  the  protection  of  our  lives  and  liberties 
and  the  securilr^  of  us  all,  have,  upon  the 
solemn  duty  wnich  th^  felt  themselves 
painfully  bound  to  perform  to  God  and 
their  country,  found  that  you  have  been 
guilty  of  a  most  wicked,  most  seditious, 
most  mischievous,  and  most  dangerous 
libel,  having  a  direct  and  positive  ten- 
dency towards  the  creating  of  a  dangerous 
insurrection  and  finally  a  rebellion  in  the 
country.  You  have  said,  in  mitigation, 
that  there  have  been  others  of  the  same 
kind,  and  you  admit  that,  first  and  last, 
1,000  of  these  dangerous  and  seditious 
publications  were  issued  from  your  press, 
xou  avow  yourself  to  be  the  person  who 
has  sent  forth  these  thoughts  embodied  in 
a  pubUoation  to  the  public,  who  must 
have  been  most  seriously  implicated  in  the 
mischief  that  those  puolications  were  de- 
signed to  create.  I  say  "  designed  to  creajbe," 
for  can  any  man  who  scatters  poison 
which  may  be  taken  up  from  its  appearance 
as  not  being  mischievous,  if  the  person  who 
lays  hold  of  it  and  takes  it  into  his  body  dies 


of  it,  say  he  intended  no  mischief  because 
he  did  not  know  how  far  it  was  to  extend 
and  produce  death?  No  human  being 
with  any  portion  of  understanding  could 
say  for  a  moment  that  that  had  anything 
of  reason  in  it  to  operate  upon  his  mind. 
You  have  said  you  will  make  an  affidavit 
that  somewhere  about  450  were  the  only 
things  that  you  admit  that  have  gone 
beyond  London ;  and  you  would  have  us 
believe  that  you,  a  person  dealing  in 
publications,  did  not  know  that  were 
was  a  Proclamation  of  his  Majesty  speak- 
ing of  the  danger  that  the  country  waa 
at  that  time  in,  and  calling  upon  all 
magistrates  to  be  upon  the  alert  to  pre- 
vent insurrections,  that  they  had  been 
accompanied  with  mischievous  destruction 
of  property  and  with  the  destruction  of 
property  by  fire.  Where  it  shiJl  stop, 
whether  it  shall  arrest  a  person  in  his 
house,  or  whether  it  shaU  arrest  persons 
who  are  insensible  of  what  is  gomg  on, 
being  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  sleep  and 
unconsciousness,  no  incendiary  can  tell. 
The  mischief  he  first  sets  on  foot  he  can- 
not put  a  limit  to.  There  is  this  general 
notice  by  his  Majesty's  Proclamation, 
which  I  cannot  suppose  that  four  days 
afterwards  any  person  mixing  in  the  world 
could  be  ignorant  of,  that  these  mischiefs 
occasioned  by  incendiaries  were  then  going 
on.    The  publication  says  that  they  may 

fo  on  ;  and  what  do  you  advise  P  Whose 
uty  was  it  to  redress  those  evils  P  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  Administration  now  ex- 
isting; if  it  is  possible  to  suppose  any 
Administration  could  exist  that  could 
suffer  evils  of  this  kind  to  go  on  and  not 
check  them  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  the 
law,  there  can  be  no  person  on  earth  who 
can  be  so  foolish  as  not  to  say  that  such 
an  Administration,  be  it  composed  of 
whatever  individuals  it  might,  ought  not 
to  be  instantly  dismissed,  and  to  be 
branded  with  the  contempt  and  detesta- 
tion of  their  countrymen  P 

You  go  on  to  say  ,11  those  })er8ons  attempt 
to  do  that  which  his  Majesty  says  in  Council 
ought  to  be  done,  to  repress  those  evils  by 
the  severity  of  the  law,  as  the  Proclamation 
has  declared  it  to  be  their  duty,  —  you 
say,  notwithstanding  that  which  issues 
from  his  Maiesty  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
Council,  to  those  persons  whom  you  know 
to  be  in  a  state  or  insurrection, — ^you  ad- 
dress them  as 'insurgent"  persons;  you 
address  them  as  a  class  of  persons  who  from 
their  station  in  life  were  easily  to  be  be- 
guiled; you  address  them,  if  they  find 
any  resistance  of  that  sort,  to  persevere 
even  to  death  and  life  to  Hfe.  I  do  not 
know  any  understanding  I  could  appeal 
to,  that  would  not  say  this  was  a  most 
dangerous  excitement  in  the  country  to 
the  lower  ranks  against  those  who  might 
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be  possessed  of  property,  and  to  bring 
forth  a  scene  of  dreadful  bloodshed 
thronghout  the  land.  I  know  not  what 
may  be  the  feeling  of  your  mind  now ;  bat 
I  would  charitably  hope  that  during  the 
confinement  you  must  necessarily  undergo, 
reflection  may  visit  you,  and  that  you  may 
consider  how  many  persons  the  progress  of 
these  publications,  to  which  you  can  affix 
no  bounds,  might  reach  ;  for  though  you 
have  fixed  the  lK)undswherethey  should  nrst 
go,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  human 
being  to  say  through  what  parts  of  the 
kingdom  those  weavers  they  were  origi- 
nally addressed  to  might  not  send  them, 
to  produce  the  banefai,  dangerous,  and 
wicked  effects  that  were  likely  to  ensue 
from  these  publications.  We  have  to 
lament  that  at  least  several  human  lives, 
independent  of  those  who  may  undergo 
less  punishmcDt,  but  several  human  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  from  outrages  owine 
to  this  excitement,  which  wicked,  and 
most  wicked,  men  have  raised  in  their 
ignorant  minds,  which  has  brought  them 
for  the  security  of  the  public,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  being  made  examples  for  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom.  I  hope  that  will  be 
matter  of  reflection  to  you,  painful  it 
must  bo,  but  it  is  the  only  reflection  that 
can  at  all  in  the  end  abate  those  bitter 
pangs  of  conscience  which  must  ensue 
from  a  sciious  reflection  on  the  mischief 
you  have  occasioned. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  visit  with 
exemplary  punishment  the  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  of  which  you  have  been  con- 
victed, the  most  dangerous  misdemeanor 
that  I  can  well  conceive.  It  has  been  said 
by  yourself  that  no  example  of  such  an  in- 
dictment has  for  a  hundi^ed  years  been  re- 
ceived in  a  court  of  justice.  To  that  the 
answer  is,  that  so  horrid  a  libel,  a  publica- 
tion so  calling  on  uninformed  minds,  a  pub- 
lication so  calling  upon  mischievous  and 
bad  minds,  has  never  been  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry before  a  court.  It  is  for  the  present 
age  to  witness  such  a  violation  of  all 
honour,  and  all  honesty  and  all  regard  to 
the  law,  and  all  regard  to  religion,  and 
all  regard  to  the  lives  of  those  fellow  sub- 
.jects  with  whom  we  may  have  to  deal. 
The  sentence  of  the  Court  upon  you, 
Ricluxrd  Carlile,  is  that  you  pay  to  the' 
King  a  fine  of  200Z.,  that  you  be  impri- 
soned in  the  House  of  Correction(a)  of  this 
City  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time  you  find  security 
for  your  good  behaviour  for  ten  years  to 
come,  yourself  in  the  sum  of  5002.  and  two 
sureties  in  the  sum  of  2502.  each,  and  that 
you  be  further  imprisoned  till  that  fine  be 
paid,  and  those  securities  are  found. 


(a)  In  Qiltspur  Street. 


• 

January  29,  1831.  In  the  course  of 
Hilary  Term,  Evans  applied  to  the  Court 
of  Kmg's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus,  to  discharge  the  defendant  out  of 
custody  on  the  ground  that  when  the  ver* 
diet  01  the  jury  was  returned,  only  one 
Commissioner  was  present  instead  of  two, 
as  required  by  law  in  the  Commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer. 

The  Court,  in  the  absence  of  any  pre- 
cedent upon  the  subject,  reftised  to  grant 
the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  but  suggested 
that  the  objection  might,  perhaps,  be 
taken  advantage  of  on  a  writ  of  error. 


Mav  4,  1831.  Carlile  moved  in  arrest 
of  judgment. (a)  The  indictment  is  bad  at 
Common  Law.  The  words  stated  as  libel- 
lous state  no  offence.  No  private  injury ; 
therefore  no  personal  mahce,  and  there- 
fore no  offence.  The  State  cannot  be  in- 
jured by  any  individual. 

Lord  Tenterden:  It  is  much  too  late 
to  introduce  such  a  point.  Innumerable 
proceedings  have  taken  place  and  led  to 
convictions  for  publications  intending  to 
disturb  the  public  peace. 

Carlile:  There  is  no  connexion  be- 
tween the  publication  and  any  criminal 
intention. 

Lord  Temterden  :  To  disturb  the  peace, 
to  incite  to  the  crime  of  arson  P 

Carlile:  No  crime  is  averred  to  have 
followed. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  Nor  need  it. 

CarlUe :  It  is  not  an  incitement  to  the 
agricultural  labourers  to  commit  arson,  but 
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(a)  The  assigDinent  of  errors  was  : 
**  That  in  the  record  and  the  process  afore- 
said, and  also  in  the  giving  the  judgment  afore- 
said ag;ain8t  him  the  said  Richard  Carlile  there 
is  manifest  error  in  this,  to  wit,  that  the  indict- 
ment aforesaid  and  the  matter  therein  contained 
are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  warrant  the  judgment 
against  him  now  given,  or  to  convict  him  of  the 
offence  aforesaid.  Therefore  in  that  there  is 
manifest  error.  There  is  also  error  in  this, 
that  by  the  said  record  it  appears  that  judgment 
upon  the  indictment  aforesaid  was  given  against 
him  the  said  Richard  Carlile  in  form  aforesfiid, 
whereas  judgment  by  the  law  of  this  realm  of 
Encrland  ought  to  have  been  given  for  the  said 
Richard  Carlile.  That  he  be  therefore  acquitted, 
and  ffo  thereupon  without  day.  Therefore  in 
that  there  is  manifest  error.  And  there  is  also 
error  in  this,  that  at  the  time  when  the  jury 
gave  their  said  verdict  against  the  said  Richard 
Carlile  herein,  there  was  but  one  of  the  justices 
named  in  the  said  commission  present  in  the 
said  court.  Therefore  in  diat  there  is  manifest 
error.  And  there  is  also  error  in  this,  that  the 
said  verdict  was  not  at  the  time  it  was  so  given 
entered  of  record.  Therefore  in  this  there  is 
manifest  error,  &c."  Si-e  Crown  Office  Rules, 
1886,  Forms  No.  129. 
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the  reverse.  There  is  on  unfair  selection 
of  passages. 

Lord  Tektebden  :  No  man  of  plain  and 
common  imderstandin^  can  read  the  pas- 
sages read  by  yon  without  seeing  that 
they  are  calculated  to  excite  ^tnrbance 
amon^  the  labourers  and  induce  them  to 
commit  violence,  particularly  by  arson. 

Carlile:  No  clearness  of  charge;  how 
the  libel  was  published  docs  not  appear. 

Lord  Temtsrden  :  It  neyer  does. 

CarUle  :  I  am  not  a  "  labourer." 

Lord  Tekterden  :  That  should  be  pleaded 
in  abatement. 

Carlile:  I  pass  over  the  complaints 
against  the  Judge,  because  that  is  not  in 
the  record.  But  I  complain  that  the  re- 
cord brought  up  does  not  state  the  real 
occurrence.  Two  errors  of  fact :  A  second 
Commissioner  was  not  on  the  bench  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  verdict.  At  the 
time  of  passing  sentence  the  verdict  was 
not  entei^  of  record. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  That  is  not  your 
assignment ;  the  assignment  is  that  it  was 
not  entered  of  record  when  given. 

CcMiUe :  I  rely  on  the  first  error  in  fact 
onhr. 

Wightman :  I  meet  that  point  alone. 
(1)  It  is  not  error,  even  if  it  could  be 
assignment.  (2)  It  cannot  be  assigned.  I 
admit  that  no  judicial  act  can  be  doneunless 
two  be  present.  But  here  the  only  act  is  the 
reception  of  the  verdict.  The  accidental 
absence  of  one  of  the  two  Commissioners 
does  not  put  an  end  to  the  Court.  Receiving 
A  verdict  is  no  judicial  act.  In  oases  of  mis- 
demeanor a  privy  verdict  may  be  given  be- 
fore any  of  the  judges, ...  Co.  Litt,  2276.  In 
3  Inst.  110  the  necessity  of  open  verdict  is 
confined  to  cases  of  &eason  and  felony. 
See  B.r.  Lad8inghain.{a) . . .  If  the  jury  had 
given  their  verdict  out  of  Court  to  any 
one  Commissioner,  it  would  have  been 

good.  But  here  it  was  in  open  Court  in  the 
efendant's  presence.  (2;  It  cannot  be 
assigned  for  error  on  this  record.  All 
that  took  place  is  stated  as  one  continu- 
ous act.  This  Court  cannot  inauire  into 
matter  directly  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
cord. Whistler  v.  Lee  (f>) ;  MoUns  v.  TFer- 
by  (c) ;  Nevmian  v.  Bivet  {d) ;  HeJbutt  v. 
Meld  (e) ;  Bacon  Abridg.,  Error.  In  cases 
of  misdemeanor  a  privy  verdict  may 
be  given  before  any  of  the  judges,  .  .  .  Co, 
Litt.  227a. 

Carlile :  1  say  that  the  reception  of  the 
verdict  is  an  important  judicial  act.  If 
the  record  says  it  was  taken  before  two, 


(a)  Sir  T.  Bam,  193. 
(6)  Cto.  Jac,  359. 
(c)  T.  Lev.,  76. 
(J)  3  Keb.,  335. 
(e)  2  Lord  Bam,  1414. 


it  is  a  false  return.  There  should  be  a 
distinct  entry  of  the  verdict. 

Lord  Tehtsbdem  :  The  Court  makes  a 
minute  of  the  verdict,  which  is  afterwards 
recorded. 

Gumey,  amicus  euria  referred,  to  B,  v. 
Tooke,  where  Hardtfs  acquittal  having 
been  referred  to  and  thought  nec^sary 
to  be  proved,  the  proof  of  the  minute 
was  thought  sufficicnt.(a) 

Carlile:  Even  if  the  jury's  verdict  be 
good,  it  must  be  before  the  Court,  that 
is,  the  smallest  number  that  can  form  a 
Court. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  We  will  consider  these 
points. 


.1 


May  7,  1881.— Lord  Tenterden,  C.J., 
in  the  course  of  the  term,  delivered  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  as  follows : — 

This  case  came  before  the  Court  upon 
a  writ  of  error  directed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the  City 
of  London,  upon  a  suggestion  of  error  in 
the  record  and  process,  and  in  the  giving 
of  judgment  upon  an  indictment  against 
Bichard  CarlUe,  for  the  publication  of  a 
malicious  and  seditious  libel,  whereof  he 
was  convicted  before  them,  and  com* 
manding  them  to  send  the  record  and 
process,  with  all  things  touching  the 
same,  under  their  seals  or  seal  of  one  of 
them,  on  a  day  therein  mentioned,  before 
His  Majesty,  so  that,  inspecting  the  record 
and  process,  we  might  cause  further  to  be 
done  thereupon  for  amending  the  error, 
as  of  right  and  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England  should  be  meet  to  be 
done. 

The  return  to  this  writ  was  made  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  it  con- 
tained the  record  of  an  indictment  found 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others  b^ 
virtue  of  a  Commission  under  the  Great 
Seal,  directed  to  the  Justices  therein 
named,  and  others,  or  any  two  or  more 
ot  them,  to  inqtiire  of  several  ofiences 
therein  particularly  named,  and  all  other 
evil  doings,  offences,  and  injuries  what- 
soever, and  to  hear  and  determine  the 
same  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  England.  The  record  then  set  forth 
the  indictments  found  against  Bichard 
Garhle,  his  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  issue 
joined  thereupon,  and  a  day  given  to  the 
parties  at  the  next  Session  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer.  It  then  proceeded  to  state 
that,  at  the  next  Session  holden  before 
the  Lord  Mayor,  several  of  the  Judges, 
Aldermen,  Recorder,  and  others  namM  in 
the  Commission,  the  defendant,  Bichard 
Carlile,  was  tried  before  a  jury  of  the 
country,  and  by  their  verdict  found  guilty 

(a)  See  85  St.  Tr.  447. 
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of  the  premises  cliarged  in  the  second  and 
third  counts  of  the  indictment,  and  there- 
upon judgment  was  given  by  the  Court 
against  him. 

Upon  this  return,  the  defendant  as- 
signed several  errors  in  law  and  in  fact. 
The  errora  in  law  assigned  were,  first, 
that  at  the  time  when  the  jury  gave  their 
verdict  against  the  defendant,  there  was 
but  one  of  the  Justices  named  in  the  Com- 
mission present  in  Court ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  verdict  was  not,  at  the  time  it 
was  so  given,  entered  of  record. 

The  King's  Coroner  and  Attorney  in 
this  Court  answered  the  assignment  of 
errors  in  these  words,  viz. : 

"  That  there  is  not,  either  in  the  record  and 
process  aforesaid,  or  iu  giving  the  jadgment 
aforesaid  against  the  said  Richard  Carlile,  any 
error ;  and  prays  that  the  Court  may  proceed  to 
examine  as  well  the  record  and  process  afore- 
said as  the  matters  aforesaid  above  assigned  for 
error,  and  that  the  jadgment  may  be  affirmed." 

Upon  this  state  of  the  record  it  appears 
that  the  defendant  Ca/rlile,  who  is  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  had  assigned  errors  both 
in  law  and  in  fact,  which  is  irregular,  and 
could  not  have  been  allowed,  if,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  it  had  been 
thought  right  to  demur  for  the  duplicitjr, 
but  wat  this  was  waived.  The  plaintifi*  m 
error  was  brought  before  the  Court  by 
Hcd)ea8  Corpus,  and  was  heard  to  argue  in 
person  in  support  of  his  writ  of  error. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument,  we  gave 
our  opinion  upon  the  matters  in  law 
assigned  for  error;  and  it  is  not  now 
necessary  to  say  more  than  that  the  libel 
of  which  the  defendant  has  been  found 
guilty  is  one  of  a  most  mischievous  and 
malignant  character,  and  is  charged  upon 
the  record  in  due  form  of  law. 

Upon  the  second  error  in  fact  assigned, 
we  also  gave  our  opinion,  that  it  was  no 
error  in  fact,  as  well  because  it  is  impoBsi« 
ble  that  a  verdict  should  be  recorded  at 
the  time  it  is  given,  the  roeord  of  it  being 
necessarily  an  act  subsequent  to  the  de- 
livery of  the  verdict  bv  a  jury,  as  because 
there  is  no  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  re- 
cording of  a  verdict ;  the  practice  being 
that  a  minute  of  the  veroict  should  be 
entered  forthwith  by  the  officer  of  the 
court,  and  entered  of  record  with  the  other 
proceedings  at  some  subsequent  time, 
when  a  formal  record  of  the  whole  may 
be  required.  And  the  minute  so  entered 
is  considered  by  the  Court  in  which  the 
proceeding  takes  places  as  evidence  of  the 
verdict,  uthoush  the  record  may  not  have 
been  regularly  drawn  up  in  form,  (a) 

In  support  of  the  first  error  in  fact 
assigned,  reference  was  made  to  a  passaffe 
in  the  Commentary  of  Sir  WiUiam  Black- 

(a)  p.  890* 


stone,  b.  4.  c.  30.,(a)  wherein  it  is  said  that, 
if  a  commission  be  directed  to  two  or 
more  persons  and  others,  or  any  of  them, 
of  whom  one  of  the  two  named  shall  be 
one,  and  the  others  proceed  without  the 
presence  of  either  of  the  two  thus  named, 
all  the  proceedings  are  void,  and  may  be 
falsified  upon    bare    inspection,  without 
the  trouble  of  a  writ  of  error.    A  doctrine 
to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  other 
writers.(&)    It  is  obvious  that  this  doctrine 
applies  only  to  cases  wherein  it  appears, 
upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  that 
they  were  bad  in  the  absence  of  both  the 
persons,  the  presence  of  one  of  whom  was 
required  by  the  co^imission ;   in  such  a 
case  the  proceedings  are  evidently  void 
upon  the  bare  inspection,  and  are  to  be 
Quashed  without  any  writ  of  error.    To 
tnis  objection,  two  answers  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution.    First,  that 
in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor,  as  this  is, 
a  privy  verdict   may  be   given,  (c)  from 
whence  it  was   inferred   that  a  verdict 
might  be  received  by  one  commissioner 
only ;  and  secondly,  that  as  it  appears  by 
the  record  in  the  present  t^ase,  that  the 
verdict  was  given  at  a  Session  holden 
before  several  of  the  commissioners  and 
justices,  the  plaintiff  in  error  could  not 
be  allowed  to  aver  that  only  one  of  the 
justices  was  present  when  the  jury  gave 
their  verdict,  such  an  averment  being  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  record. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  on 
the  first  point,  because  upon  we  second 
P|oi|it  urged  on  the  behalf  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, viz.,  that  the  allegation  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  writ  of  error  cannot  be 
received,  because  it  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  record,  we  think  ourselves 
bound  by  the  authorities  in  the  books» 
which  are  numerous  and  consistent,  to 
decide  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  cannot 
be  received  to  make  the  averment  contrary 
to  the  record.  It  is  our  duty  to  decide 
according  to  the  rules  and  principles  of 
handed  down  to  us  by  a  series  of  the 
decisions  of  our  predecessors;  and  it  is 
not  consonant  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  administration  of  justice  to  allow  the 
judgments  of  courts  to  be  vacated  upon 
matters  of  form,  no  way  connected  with 
the  merits  of  the  case ;  and  the  mere  fact 
of  receiving  the  verdict  of  a  jury  after  the 
trial  is  certainly  an  objection  of  this  class : 
the  error  assigned  is  only  as  to  the  time 


(a)  See  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  99. 8.  IS,  and  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  100.  s.  22,  and  Reg,  v.  Newman^  2  Den. 
C.C.  390. 

(6)  See  R.  v.  Forrest,  3  T.B.  38,  and  Reg.  v. 
Leverson,  L.B.  4  QJ3.  p.  405. 

(c)  Co.  litt.,  2276;  3  Inst.,  110,  R,  v.  Lad- 
singhamf  Sir  T.  Raymond,  198;  see  Plowd.^ 
211. 
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of  receiving  the  verdict,  and  not  as  to  the 
time  of  the  trial,  or  of  the  direction 
given  to  the  jury. 

If  error  in  fact  be  assigned,  the  general 
ansirer  that  there  is  no  error  in  the  record 
or  proceedings  is  not  an  admission  of 
the  fact,  unless  the  fact  can  lawfully  be 
assigned  for  error,  and  is  well  assigned  in 
form.  In  all  other  cases  this  ^neral 
assertion  is  considered  only  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  demurrer,  bringing  the  law 
of  the  case  before  the  Court  for  its 
decision.  In  the  case  of  King  y.  Chsper 
and  Another, (a)  which  was  an  assignment 
of  error  in  fact  contrary  to  the  record,  the 
Court  say,  the  defendant,  by  pleading  in 
nulh  est  erratum,  does  not  confess  this  to 
be  error,  but  only  puts  himself  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  Court.  In  Okeover  v. 
Overhury{h)  the  rule  is  laid  down  by  Lord 
Hale  thus : — 

**  When  error  in  fiict  is  well  assigned  for  error, 
in  nuUo  est  erratum  amounts  to  a  confession  of 
the  fiict ;  as  if  infancy  be  assigned,  the  plaintiff 
(i.e.,  the  plaintiff  belowj  cannot  plead  in  nuUo 
e$t  erratum,  because  by  it  he  confesseth  the 
infancy,  but  he  ought  to  take  issue ;  but  if  the 
party  assign  for  error  that  the  Court  did  not  sit, 
or  that  the  defendant  did  not  appear,  which 
assignments  are  of  matters  of  fact,  but  not  well 
made,  there  in  nullo  est  erratum  amounts  to  a 
demurrer." 

The  same  rule  is  laid  down  in  more 
concise  terms  in  an  anonymous  case,  1 
Ventris,  252,  which  probably  was,  in  truth, 
the  case  last  quot-ea.  The  same  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  Htuteon  v.  Banks  ;(c)  and 
in  the  case  of  Taylor  v.  WUlans,(d)  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  1827,  the  opinion  of  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  the  same 
effect,  and  the  practice  on  Writs  of  Error 
has  been  conformable  to  this  rule. 

The  authorities  are  eaually  clear,  that  a 
party  cannot  be  receivea  to  aver  as  error 
m  fact  a  matter  contrary  to  the  record. 
In  1  Inst,  260,  Lord  Coke  say  a: — 

"  The  roUes  being  the  records  or  memorials  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Record,  import  in 
them  such  incontrollable  credit  and  veritie,  as 
they  admit  no  averment  plea  or  proofe  to  the 
contrary.  And  if  such  a  record  be  alleaged,  and 
it  be  pleaded  that  there  is  no  such  record,  it 
shall  be  tried  only  by  itselfe ;  and  the  reason 
hereof  is  apparent,  for  othenvise  (as  our  old 
authors  say,  and  that  truly)  there  should  never 
be  any  end  of  controversies,  which  should  be 
inconvenient." 

The  cases  before  quoted  from  Yelverton 
and  Sir  Thomas  Raymatid  are  direct 
authorities  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
that  for  which  they  were  cited ;  and  one 

(a)  Yelv.,  58. 
(6)  Sir  T.  Baym.,  281. 
(c)  Cro,  Jac,  28. 
(rf)  X  Bligh  N.S.,  415. 


of  the  instances  pat  by  Loi*d  Hale,  viz., 
that  the  Court  was  not  sitting,  is  very 
like  the  present  case.  Other  cases  were 
quoted  at  the  bar  upon  this  point, (a)  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them ;  but  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe  that  one  of  ihem, 
viz.,  Moiins  v.  Werby,{h)  is  quite  analogous 
to  the  present.  That  was  a  writ  of  error 
on  a  judgment  in  the  Palace  Court,  said  to 
be  holden  before  Jaines,  Duke  of  Ormond, 
The  error  assigned  was,  that  the  Court 
was  not  holden  before  the  Duke,  but  before 
his  deputy ;  and  this  was  held  not  assign- 
able, being  contrary  to  the  record.  In  the 
case  of  Bowsse  v.  Cann^igton,(c)  the  error 
assigned  was,  that  one  W^  B.,  of  Bradfield, 
was  returned  upon  the  jury  process,  and 
one  W.  B.,  of  Metficid,  who  was  another 
})erson,  and  not  returned,  was  sworn.  And 
this  was  held  not  assignable  for  error, 
because  contrary  to  the  record,  and  the 
party  esiiopped ;  for,  otherwise,  every  re- 
cord might  be  brought  in  question  upon 
such  surmise.  I  will  mention  one  moie 
case  only,  which  is  a  decision  upon  both 
points,  VIZ.,  Vole  v.  Green.(d)  An  action  of 
waste  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Hustings 
of  the  City  of  London ;  there  were  two 
trials.  Upon  the  first  the  verdict  was  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  upon  the  second  for  the 
defendant,  and  tho  judgment  was  given 
for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  brought 
a  writ  of  error,  which  was  heard  before 
several  of  the  Judges  assigned  for  that 
purpose  at  St.  Martin's-le-Grand.  The 
errors  there  assigned  are  not  applicable  to 
the  present  case.  The  judgment  given  for 
the  defendant  in  the  Hustings  was  reversed, 
and  judgment  given  for  the  plaintiff  on 
tho  first  verdict.  Upon  this  reversal  of 
the  judgment  the  original  defendant 
brought  a  writ  of  error  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  there  assigned  for  error  that 
the  jury  did  not  come  out  of  the  four 
nearest  wards,  as  by  the  custom  of  London 
they  ought  to  do.  The  defendant  in  error 
pleaded  in  nullo  est  erratum,  and,  upon 
argument,  the  Lords,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Judges,  resolved :  first,  that  this  was 
not  assignable  for  error,  being  contrary  to 
the  record,  because  the  award  of  the  venire 
facias  is  out  of  the  four  nearest  wards,  and 
the  writretumed  served  accordingly;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  nuUo  est  en'oLum  is  a 
demurrer,  and  although  there  be  error  in 
fact  that  is  not  confessed  by  the  demurrer, 
it  not  being  assignable,  but  the  demurrer 
upon  it  is,  in  point  of  law,  because  not 
assignable,  ana  the  judgment  given   at 

(a)  Whistler  v.  Lee,  Cro.  Jac,  359 ;  Piumer 
V  Webb,  2.  Lord  Bay,  1415  ;  and  the  autho- 
riiies  in  Bac.  Abr.  Tit.  £rror. 

(6)  1  Lev.,  76  ;  1  Sid.,  94 ;  1  Keble,  855. 

(r)  Cro.  Jac,  244. 

(</)  1  Lev.,  309. 
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St.  Martin*8  was  affirmed.  This  is  a  jadg- 
ment  prononneed  by  the  highest  tnbon?»l 
of  the  conntry.  The  matter  is  settled,  as  I 
haye  before  observed,  by  a  series  of  de- 
cisions, and  the  mles  in  this  respect  have 
been  perfectly  established  and  long  known 
and  received  as  law  in  Westminster  Hall. 
For  these  reasons  the  judgment  of  the 
Oonrt  below  mnst  be  affirmed. 
Jadgment  affirmed. 


November  25,  1881. — ^The  Court  having 
decided,  upon  the  Writ  of  Error  broaght  in 
this  case,  that  the  defendant  below  could 
not  aver  a  fact  in  contradiction  to  the 
record  (viz.,  that  only  one  of  the  Justices 
named  in  the  commission  was  present 
when  the  verdict  was  given),  and  the 
jadgment  having  consequently  been 
affirmed  Evans,  in  the  following  Trinity 
term,  obtained  a  rule  to  show  cause 
why  the  record  and  proceedings  re- 
turned with  the  writ  of  error  iu  this 
prosecution  should  not  be  sent  back  b^ 
procedendo  to  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner in  London.  This  motion  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  Arom  the  inferior 
Court  an  amendment  of  the  record,  com- 
formably  to  the  fact,  which  was  as  stated 
by  the  defendant  below. 

Cause  was  shown  in  the  same  term,  and 
Evans,  in  support  of  the  rule,  cited 
Bex  V.  AtIci7i8on,{a)  and  Bex  v.  Ken- 
worthy, Q>)  to  show  that  a  jyrocedendo  was 
the  proper  course,  the  record  being  at 
present  in  the  Court. 

The  Court,  however,  suggested  that  an 
application  for  an  amendment  might  be 
made  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  rule  for  a 
procedendo  was  discharged. 

At  the  ensuing  October  Sessions  at  the 
Old  Bailey  it  was  moved  that  the  record 
might  be  amended  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Sessions,  and  a  true  copy  returned  to  the 
King*s  Bench  for  argument  in  the  next 
term.  It  was  objected  that  such  a  motion 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  record 
having  been  returned  with  the  writ  of 
error  into  the  King's  Bench,  and  bein^, 
therefore,  no  longer  in  the  power  of  this 
Court,  (o) 

(a)  1  Wms.  Saund.,  249,  n.  (1).  Oro.  C.  C. 
410,  9th  edit. 

(6)  1  B.  &C.,  711. 

(e)  "  Aft  to  the  question  'whether  the  record 
itself,  or  a  transcript  only,  is  removed  into  the 
Kiiig*8  Bench  on  error  from  an  inferior  court, 
see  Richardson  v.  Mellish,  3  Bing.,  346; 
Mellish  V.  Richardson,  7  B.  !^  C,  819,  and  the 
authorities  upon  the  point,  referred  to  in  those 
caEcs.  Also,  Bro.  Abr.  Error,  pi.  127-8; 
Fitz.,  N.B.  45  F. ;  Jenk.  31,  pi.  61 ;  Palm  199 ; 
The  Bishop  of  Ossory^s  case,  Cro.  Jac.  534 ; 
Sampayo  v.  De  Payba^  5  Taunt.,  82 ;  note  (I ), 


The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  made 
an  order  that  the  record  should  be  amended 
in  the  terms  hereafter  stated,  but  without 
any  direction  as  to  the  course  to  be 
adopted  for  making  such  amendment. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  term  the 
clerk  of  the  sessions  attended  in  this 
Court,  and  the  following  rule  was  made : 

'*  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  by  con- 
bent  of  the  Attorney-General,  ordered  that  the 
Clerk  of  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for 
the  City  of  London,  present  here  in  Court  do 
amend  the  record  returned  with  the  writ  of  error 
in  this  prosdcution." 

He  did  thereupon  amend  the  record  so 
returned,  and  which  had  remained  in  the 
King's  Bench,  by  inserting  between  the 
recital  of  the  verdict  and  that  of  tho 
judgment,  these  words : 

'*  And  at  the  time  when  the  verdict  of  the 
jurors  last  aforesai<l  was  f^vcn  in  form  aforesaid 
only  one  of  the  said  last-mentioned  Justices,  to 
wit  the  said  Newman  Knowlys,  Recorder  of  the 
said  Citj,  was  present  in  Court."(a) 

No  other  document  was  altered  in  pur- 
suance of  the  order  made  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

In  this  term  Joshua  Evans  moved  that 
the  case  might  be  again  entered  in  the 
Crown  paper  for  ar^ment. 

Lord  T£NTERD£N,  L.C.J.,  asked  if  there 
were  any  precedent  for  quashing  the 
judgment  delivered  by  the  Court  in  a  pre- 
cedmg  term. 

Evans  mentioned  MeUish  v.  Bu^rd- 
son,{b) 

Campbell,  amietu  curim,  observed,  that 
in  that  case  the  rule  for  amending  the 
judgment  was  enlarged  to  the  next  term 
by  consent. 

A  rule  nisi  was,  however,  granted. 

The  Atiomey-Oeneral,(c)  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  stated,  on  a  subsequent  day,  that 
he  should  not  oppose  a  reconsideration  of 
the  record  by  tho  Court. 

Steer  (who  now  supported  the  rule, 
Evans  having  left  tho  bar),  was  asked 
by  the  Court  if  any  precedent  had  been 
found  P 

None  has  been  discovered  ;  but,  as  the 
AttomeV'General  consents,  the  Court  will 
probably  allow  a  hearing.  In  fact,  no 
judgment  has  been  given  upon  the  real 
record. 

Pabke,  J.((2):  I  question  whether  the 
Court  has  any  power,  even  by  consent,  to 

to  Jacques  v.  Cesar,  2  Wms.  Saund.,  100  ; 
Tidd*s  Practice,  714,  9th  edit.,  and  Supplement, 
ISO.''  2  B.  and  Ad.  978  n. ;  and  see  Crtiwn 
Office  Rules,  1886.  R.  185. 

(a)  Crown  Roll,  Raster  Term,  1  Wil.  4. 

(6)  7  B.  and  C,  819. 

(c)  Uenman. 

(d)  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  had  gone  to  attend 
the  Privy  Council. 
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alter  the  iadgment  of  a  preceding  term. 
During  tne  same  term  uie  judgment  is 
still  in  the  breast  of  the  Conrt,  bat  it  is 
not  so  afterwards,  (a)  In  MeUUh  y«  EieAotti- 
aonthe  rule  was  enlarged  by  consent  to 
another  term,  bat  the  jadinnent  woald  be 
entered  as  of  the  same.  The  remedy  is  to 
bring  a  writ  of  error  npon  oar  jadgment 
in  the  Hoase  of  Lords. 

Tauntov,  J. :  In  the  absence  of  any  pre- 
cedent I  fear  wo  have  no  anthority  to  re- 
hear this  case.  Oar  jadgment,  once  pro- 
nonnced,  can  only  bie  vacated,  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term,  by  writ  of  error  to 
the  Hoase  of  Lords. 

Patieson,  J.,  concarred. 

The  case  was,  however,  adjonmed  to 
give  a  farther  opportanity  of  searching 
loT  precedents  till  the  last  day  of  this 
term,  when 

Bieer  said  none  had  been  foand. 

Pakkb,  J. :  The  ofBcerH  of  the  Coart 
have  also  searched,  and  can  find  none. 

If  the  record,  as  amended,  goes  np  to 
the  Hoase  of  Lords  it  maybe  said  that 
that  is  not  the  record  upon  which  this 
Goart  decided;  and  that  their  jadgment 
was  not  erroneoas  as  the   record   then 

(o)  Co.  Litt.,  2e0a. 


stood.  Perhaps  the  Court  will  grant  a 
fresh  writ  ol  error  retamable  here. 

Lord  Tentsbden,  C.J. :  That  cannot  be 
done.  The  only  coarse  that  can  now  be 
taken  is  to  bring  error  in  the  higher 
Coart.(a)  The  amended  record  will  go  np 
to  them,  and  will  be  the  only  one  of  which 
they  can  take  notice. 

The  rest  of  the  Court  concarred. 

Bale  discharged. 


Matbrials  mads  use  of.  The  indictment 
is  copied  from  the  original.  (Indictmentt, 
I.  Will.  4.  No.  1  London  and  Middlesex).  The 
report  of  the  trial  is  from  Gomey's  anpahlished 
notes,  with  the  exception  of  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution,  which  is  taken  from  the  Sessions 
Papers,  1831.  The  report  of  the  motion  for  a 
writ  of  haheas  corpus  is  from  4  C.  &  P.  45.  The 
report  of  the  arguments  on  proceedings  in  error 
is  fiom  the  notes  on  the  brief  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  (6)  Ihe  judgments  delivered  on  May  7, 
1881,  and  Nov.  85,  1831,  are  taken  from  2  B.  & 
Ad.  368  and  97 1.  The  Crown  Roll,  Easter  Term, 
1  WiL  4.,  No.  19,  has  heen  examined. 

(a)  See  Reg.  v.  Leverwn,  L.B.  4  Q.B.  894, 
and  "  Obserrations,  &c.  on  Lever$OH  v.  The 
Queen,*'  by  W.  F.  Finlason. 

(6)  Papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasmy,  6869. 
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The  king  against  DANIEL  O'CONNELL  and  Othms. 


Proceedings  on  Janua.ry  24, 25, 27,  and  31,  February  1,  5,  and  12, 1831, 
AGAINST  Daniel  O'Connell,  Thomas  Steele,  John  Reynolds,  John 
Lawless,  Edward  Dwyer,  Thomas  Olooney,  John  Redmond,  and 
Richard  Barrett,  for  Breach  of  10  Oeo.  4.  c.  1.  and  for  a  Con« 

SPIRACY  TO  commit  A  BREACH  OF  SUCH  ACT. 

The  Lord  Lieoteiiant  of  Ireland  issued  three  proclamations,  on  25th  Deeemher  1830  and  7th 
and  18th  January  1831,  prohibiting  the  meeting  of  an  ansociation  bearing  varions  names  under 
whatever  name  it  might  meet. 

On  the  18th  of  January  1881  the  defendant  and  others  were  apprehended  on  informations 
charging  them  with  having  held  meetings  in  violation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  proclamations. 

1.  10  George  4.  c.  1. — Proclamation  of  Lord  Lieutenant. 

By  the  Court  of  King's  Bench — 
That  it  was  a  breach  of  10  George  4.  c.  1.  lor  any  nnmber  of  persons  to  meet  as  an  association 
or  assemblage  wluch  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  proclamation  bad  forbidden,  though  such  persons 
upon  being  called  upon  by  the  magistrates  to  disperse  obeyed. 
That  it  was  also  a  breach  of  the  Act  for  such  persons,  called  upon  under  one  designation  to 
disperse,  to  agree  to  meet  again  for  the  same  purposes  under  another  name. 

2.  Contpiracjf. 

That  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  agree  to  hold  a  meeting  prohibited  by  law, 

8.^  Withdrawal  of  a  demurrtr^-60  Geo,  8.  j*  1  Geo,  4.  e.  4. 

One  of  the  defendants  who  had  demurred  to  fourteen  of  the  counts  in  the  iiidictmeiit  applied  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  leaye  to  withdraw  the  demnner.  The  Attomey-GenenU  on  bebfUf 
of  the  Crown  objected. 

Held  by  Bushe,  L.C.J.,  Vandeleur  and  Jebb,  JJT.-— 
That,  notwithstandmg  the  opposition  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Coart  might  give  suoh 
leave,  and  that  60  Ueo.  8.  &  1  Oeo.  4.  c.  4.  had  not  lUtered  the  Uiw. 


Court  op  King's  Bench,  Dublin. 

[Before  Bushe,  L.G.  J.,  VandeHeur  and 
Jetb,  J.J. 

Janaary  24,  1831. 
The  Kino  against  O'Connell  and  Othebs. 

The  grand  jnrora  haying  been  sworn, 
Jebb,  if.,  addressed  the  City  grand  jury 
nearly  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Gity  grand  jnry,  it 
appears,  by  information  retamed  before 
ns,  that  certain  persons  are  charged  with 
a  breach  or  breaches  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, made  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  late 
Majesty,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Dangerous  Associations  or 
Assemblies  in  Ireland.'*(a)  The  Gonrt 
are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Grown 
to  send  up  bills  of  indictment  to  you, 
ffronnded  on  these  infonnations,  for 
breaches  of  this  Act  of  Parliament. 

(a)  10  Geo.  4.  c.  1.  expired  and  repealed  hy 
the  Statute  Law  Keyision  Act,  1878. 


Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  this  is  the 
first  time  the  court  has  been  called  on  to 
consider  this  Act,  or  to  charge  any  grand 
jury,  before  whom  bills  are  to  be  sent  on 
the  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  that  I 
should  explain  it  to  tou  (which  I  do  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  entire  Gourt),  and 
give  such  construction  to  it  as  we  think  it 
ought  to  bear,  for  your  assistance  when 
you  come  to  consider  the  evidence  that 
shall  be  laid  ^  before  you,  and  apply  it  to 
suoh  counts  in  the  indictments  as  relate 
to  the  persons  charged.  The  second  section 
recites  that — 

"divers  statutes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  associa- 
tions and  assemhlies  in  Ireland,  bnt  the  same 
have  heen,  by  various  shifts  and  devices,  evaded, 
and  whereas,  in  the  present  state  of  iKhind, 
it  is  expedient  that,  for  the  time  to  he  hereby 
limited,  a  power  should  he  vested  in  the  Lord 
lientenant,  or  other  Ghief  Governor  or  Go- 
vernors of  Ireland,  hy  his  or  their  Plroclamation 
or  Onler,  to  prohihit  or  suppress  any  association, 
assembly,  or  meeting  of  persons  in  Ireland, 
which  he  or  they  shall  deem  to  be  dangerous  to 
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the  pablic  peaco  or  safety,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  due  administration  of  the  law." 

It  then  enacts — 

*'  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Goyemors 
of  Ireland,  by  his  or  their  Proclamation  or  Order, 
to  prohibit  or  suppress  the  meeting  of  any  asso- 
ciation, assembly,  or  body  of  persons  in  Ireland, 
which  he  or  they  shall  deem  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  or  safety,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  due  administration  of  the  law,  or  any  ad- 
journed, renewed,  or  otherwise  continued  meeting 
of  the  same,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  under  any 
name,  pretext,  or  device  whatsoever." 

Yon  see,  gentlemen,  that,  nnder  this 
section,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  empowered 
by  proclamation  to  do  two  things :  first, 
to  prohibit  the  asEcmblage  of  any  associa- 
tion or  body  of  people  which  he,  in  his 
wisdom,  shall  consiaer  injurions  or  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  peace,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  dae  administration  of  the  law. 
And,  secondly,  he  is  empowered  to  suppress 
any  meeting  that  shall  take  place  notwith- 
standing the  proclamation.  Now  the  in- 
formations in  this  case  charge  the  persons 
accused  with  breaches  of  this  Act  in  two 
particulars.  They  are  charged,  in  the 
nrst  instance,  with  having  met  and 
assembled  together  contrary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  proclamation. («r)  It  is  charged 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  did,  on  certain 
days,  by  his  proclamations  bearing  certain 
dates,  prohibit  the  meeting  of  certain 
specified  assemblages  of  persons,  firsfc  on 
one  day,  then  on  subsequent  days ;  that 
by  three  several  proclamations  he  pro- 
hibited the  assemblage  of  associations 
or  assemblieSt  bearing  certain  names, (6) 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  then  the  informations  of  those 
pei-sons  who  have  sworn  them  state  that 
certain  persons  therein  named  did,  not- 
withstanding these  proclamations,  on 
certain  days  which  are  mentioned  assemble 
for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  summons 
or  notice  calling  them  together,  for  the 

Surposes  of  those  associations  or  assem- 
lies,  in  breach  of  and  in  opposition  to  the 
proclamations,  consequently  in  breach  of 
the  Act.  That  is  the  first  breach  of  the 
law  that  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 


(a)  Issued  on  24th  April  and  25th  December 
1630  and  January  7  and  IS,  1831  ;  Annual 
Kfgister,  1831,  305  ;  Walpole's  History,  3,  108  ; 
Wellington's  Despatches,  1830-31,  4,  812. 

(6)  For  example,  ^*  The  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  Ireland  of  all  Religious  Tersuasions,"  *'  the 
Irish  Society  for  Legal  and  Legislative  Kelief," 
**the  General  Association  of  Ireland  for  the 
Prevention  of  Unlawful  Meetings  and  for  the 
Protection  and  Kxeicixe  of  the  Sacred  Kight  of 
Petitioning  for  the  Redress  of  Grievances." 


and  which  the  testimony  of  the  persons 
who  have  sworn  those  informations  goes 
to  establish.  With  respect  to  that,  the 
construction  the  Court  gives  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  is  this,  that,  if  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant shall  by  his  proclamation  (a)  haye 

(a)  The  following  case  respecting  the  autho- 
rity of  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  pro- 
hibit under  10  Geo.  4.  c.  1.  the  meeting  of  Ajso- 
ciations  by  a  general  proclamation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor 
General  of  England  :  — 

"By  10  Geo.  4.  c.  1.  s.  S.,  reciting  that 
"divers  statutes  have  from  time  to  time  been 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  dangerous  asso- 
ciations and  assemblies  in  Ireland,  but  the  same 
have  been,  by  various  shifts  and  devices,  evaded, 
and  whereas,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  it  is 
expedient  that,  for  the  time  to  be  herebv  limited, 
a  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ire* 
land,  by  his  or  their  Proclamation  or  Order,  to 
prohibit  or  suppress  any  association,  assembly, 
or  meeting  of  persons  in  Ireland,  which  he  or 
they  shall  deem  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  or  safety,  or  inconsistent  with  the  due 
administration  of  the  Law,  be  it  therefore  en- 
acted, that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors  of  Ireland,  by  his  or  their  Proclama- 
tion or  Order,  to  prohibit  or  suppress  the  meeting 
of  any  association,  assembly,  or  body  of  pei^ 
sons  in  Ireland  which  he  or  they  shall  deem  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  safety,  or 
inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  the 
law,  or  any  a^oumed,  renewed,  or  othemHse 
continued  meeting  of  the  same,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  nnder  any  name,  pretext,  or  device 
whatever." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandnm 
received  by  Viscount  Melbourne  from  Ireland: — 

*'  A  question  has  been  raised  upon  the  con- 
struction and  effect  of  the  2nd  clause  of  the 
10  Geo.  4.  c.  1.,  the  Act  of  suppression  of  dan- 
gerous Associations  in  Ireland. 

"  By  that  chiuse  a  power  is  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  prohibit  the  meeting  of  any  Asso- 
ciation  or  Assembly  which  he  may  deem  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  safety,  or  any 
cufjtmmed,  renewai,  or  otherwise  continued  meet- 
ing of  the  samef  or  of  any  part  thereof,  under 
any  name,  pretext,  or  device  whatever. 

'*  The  opmion  of  the  Law  Officers  in  England 
is  desired  upon  this  point,  whether  it  is  com 
petent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  a  single  and 
general  Proclamation  to  prohibit  the  meeting 
of  any  Association  or  Assembly  specified,  ana 
all  adjourned,  renewed,  or  otherwise  continued 
meetings  of  the  same ;  or  whether,  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  any  meeting  of  such  Association,  not 
the  primary  or  original,  but  an  adjourned  or 
renewed  one,  a  new  Proclamation  from  time  to 
time  is  requisite. 

"It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers  in  Ireland  that  one  Proclamation  would 
be  sufficient  in  the  case  supposed. 

*'  Viscount  Melbourne  has  been  pleased  to 
transmit  this  paper  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Trea- 
sury with  directions  to  lay  it  before  the  Attorney 
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forbidden  the  assembling  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  have  signified  their  intention 
of  assembling  under  a  particular  name  or 
denomination,  if  he  should  have  forbidden 
any  such  meeting  or  assemblage,  and  that 
the  persons  shall  notwithstanding  it  (with 
the  knowledge  of  such  proclamations) 
assemble  and  meet  together,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  associations  or  assemblages, 
if  they  meet  as  such  assembly  or  associa- 
tion so  forbidden  and  so  prohibited  by  the 
proclamation  from  assemoling,  they  there- 
Dy  have  committed  a  breach  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  are  an  unlawful  assembly , 
subject  to  indictment  as  having  constituted 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  are  subject  to 
the  punishment  awarded  by  Common  Law 
to  persons  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  Act,  as  I 
have  stated,  gives  the  power  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  not  only  to  prohibit  these 
meetings  it  has'  desoribea,  but  also  to 
suppress  them,  if  they  should  meet,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  give  directions  to  the 
civil  power  to  disperse  the  persons  so 
assembled  together,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
clamations ;  and  if  they  shall  not  disperse 
within  the  time  limited,  then  another 
breach  of  law  is  committed*  For  this 
breach  the  Act  provides  a  specific  punish* 
ment,  namely,  imprisonment  for  three 
calendar  months,  which  the  magistrates 
are  empowered  to  award  in  a  summary 
manner. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  in  order  to 
constitute  the  first  breach  of  the  law, 
namely,  the  assembling  contrary  to  the 
proclamation,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  persons  assembled  and  met  should 
have  committed  a  further  breach  of  the 
law,  by  refusing  to  disperse  at  the  requi- 
sition of  the    magistrates    or   the    civil 

and  Solicitor  General;  and  their  opinion  is 
requested. 

"  Whether  it  is  competent  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  by  a  single  and  general  Pro- 
clamation to  prohibit  the  meeting  of  any 
Association  or  Assembly  specified,  and  all 
adjourned,  renewed,  or  otherwise  continued 
meetiiiffs  of  the  same ;  or  whether,  for  the 
prohihition  of  any  meeting  of  such  Asso- 
ciation, not  tho  primary  or  original,  but  an 
adjourned  or  renewed  one,  a  new  Proclama- 
tion from  time  to  time  is  requisite. 
"  We  concur  in  opinion  with  the  Law  Officers 
in  Ireland  that  one  single  and  general  Proclama- 
tion of  the  tenor  and  effect  stated  in  the  case, 
and  alleged  to  in  the  Question  submitted  to  us, 
is  a  sufficient  and  valid  Proclamation  under  the 
Act,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  issue  a  new  Proclamation  from 
time  to  time  a^^ainst  each  a^onmed  or  continued 

meeting.  (Signed)        T.  Dekman. 

Wm.  Hon  we. 
Line.  Inn,  Jan.  2l8t,  1831." 
See  also  Appendix  U. 


power.  The  offence  of  assembling  is 
complete,  by  meeting  contrarv  to  the 
proclamation,  though  they  should  not  be 
called  on  by  the  magistrates  to  disperse, 
and  though  being  called  on  they  snould 
obey  the  requisition  of  the  civil  power, 
and  separate  within  the  prescribed  time. 
If  they  meet  there  together,  contrary  to 
the  proclamation,  there  is  a  breach  of  tho 
Act  in  that  respect,  and  the  persons 
meeting  are  subject  to  indictment,  as 
being  members  of  an  unlawful  assembly — 
an  assembly  made  unlawful  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  and  by  proclamation — and 
subject  to  such  punishment,  if  found 
ffuilty,  as  is  applicable  to  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour. 

Therefore,  if  the  witnesses  who  shall  be 
sent  up  to  you  shall  satisfy  you  that 
persons  did  assemble  and  meet  together, 
constituting  that  assemblv  or  meeting 
which  had  been  prohibited  by  the  pro* 
clamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  is 
immaterial  to  consider  whether  they  were 
called  on  afterwards  to  disperse,  or  whether 
they  did,  being  called  on,  disperse;  a 
breach  of  the  law  was  committed  by  tho 
act  of  their  assembling ;  and  if  you  aro 
satisfied  they  so  assembled,  it  is  your 
duty  to  fina  bills  of  indictment  against 
the  parties  for  so  assembling,  contiury  to 
the  proclamation. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  second 
breach  of  the  law  upon  which,  we  are 
informed,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  to  prefer  bills  of 
indictment,  or  perhaps  to  have  counts  in 
the  same  indictment,  is  a  conspiracy  to 
commit  a  breach  of  this  particular  Act  of 
Parliament.  As  to  the  charge  of  con- 
spiring to  commit  a  breach  of  tho  law 
and  a  violation  of  this  Act,  tho  infor- 
mations go  to  establish  this  fact,  that 
pjersons  assembled  as  a  meeting  or  associa- 
tion forbidden  by  the  proclamations  did, 
when  called  on  to  disperse  by  the  civil 
power,  or  when  under  apprehension  that 
they  would  be  called  on  to  disperse,  agree 
among  themselves  that  they  would  dis- 
perse as  such  particular  assembly — for 
instance,  an  assembly  is  designated  as  a 
meeting  at  Homers  Hotel,  Usher's  quay  ; 
they  did  agree  to  disperse  as  such  assem- 
bly (a)  — and  that  the  same  persons  should 
assemble  at  another  place,  under  another 
name  and  designation,  but  for  the  same 
object  and  purposes  for  which  they  had 
assembled,  m  breach  of  the  proclamation, 
and  for  the  samo  purposes  for  which  they 
assembled  as  meetings  specified  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant's  proclamation.  If  it 
shall  appear  to  you  that  these  facts  shall 
be  made  out  by  evidence,  it  is  our  opinion 

(a)  Life  of  Xlight  Hon.  F.  Blackbaruc,  L.C., 
p.  70. 
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that  a  breach  of  the  law  has  been  com- 
mitted in  that  instanoe,  the  Act  haying 
empowered  the  Lord  Lieatenant  to 
''suppress  the  neeting  of  anj  ataoeiation  or 
assemblage  of  personsy  which  he  shall  deem 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  or  any  adjourned, 
renewed,  or  othenrise  continned  meeting  of  the 
same,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  under  any  name, 
pretext,  or  deyioe  whatsoerer." 

If  the  persons  constitating  an  assembly, 
prohibit^  by  proclamation,  agree  among 
themselves  to  meet  nnder  another  deno- 
mination, for  the  same  pnrposes,  that  is  a 
''shift,"  a  "device" — ^it  is  a  meeting  of 
the  same  men  and  of  the  same  persons — it 
may  be  considered  an  adjournment  of  that 
meetinff — in  fact,  it  is  a  meeting  of  the 
assembly  prohibited  by  the  nroolamation 
of  the  liord  Lieatenant,  ana  there  is  a 
breach  of  the  Act  in  that  respect.  Bat, 
ffentlemen,  if  it  shoald  appear  to  ]^oa 
that  the  prohibited  assemblage  or  meeting 
did  really  and  hcmd  fide  give  np  the  par- 
poses  and  objects  of  the  meeting,  did  agree 
to  disperse  and  thereby  obey  tne  orders  of 
the  Lord  Lieatenant,  and  that  afterwards, 
and  for  other  purposes,  bond  fide  and  really 
distinct — for  porposes  not  prohibited  by 
tiie  proclamation — ^they  do  assemble  in  any 
meeting  not  prohibited  by  name,  then  no 
breach  of  the  Act  is  committed.  If  really 
and  hond  fide^  and  without  sabterftige, 
they  give  np  the  objects  and  porposes  of 
the  meeting  prohibited  by  proclamation, 
and  afterwards  assemble  tojgether  for  other 
parposes,  distinct  and  different  from  the 
purposes  of  the  meeting  which  had  been 
prohibited,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  there 
IS  no  device,  subterfbge,  or  contrivance  to 
continue  the  same  meeting,  then  there  is 
no  breach  of  tne  Act  committed.  But  if 
they  meet  for  the  same  objects  and  pur- 
poses, or  agree  amongst  themselves  that 
they  should  meet  for  the  same  purposes, 
then  it  is  a  shift  and  device  to  evade  the 
Act,  and  a  breach  of  the  law  is  thereby 
committed ;  and  they  are  as  guilty  as  if 
they  had  assembled  together,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  meeting  so  specified 
in  the  proclamation,  and  wmch  was  for- 
bidden b^  it. 

Such  is  the  construction,  gentlemen, 
which,  without  any  doubt  on  our  minds, 
we  give  this  Act.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  if 
vouare  satisfied  by  the  witnesses  who  shall 
be  sent  up  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  persons  charged,  or  anv  of  them,  did 
assemble  together  as  such  meeting  or 
assembly  stated  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
proclamation,  even  though  they  might 
afterwards  disperse  when  called  upon  to 
do  so,  it  is  your  duty  to  find  true  bills  on 
these  counts  which  charge  them  with 
meeting  as  a  particular  association,  for- 
bidden by  the  proclamation ;  and  secondly, 
if  you  shoald  be  of  opinion  that  they  did. 


under  a  change  of  name,  but  with  the 
same  parpoaea  and  objects,  and  composed 
of  the  same  persons,  agree  to  re-assemble 
together,  then,  gentlemen,  the  oonstrac- 
tion  we  give  the  Act  is,  that  the  agreeing 
to  asaeinble  together  is  a  continuanoe  of 
the  same  body,  but  under  a  mere  change 
of  name.  If  they  agree  to  oonfederate 
toj;ether  for  the  same  purposes,  that  oon- 
stitntes  the  crime  of  a  conspiracy,  and  it 
is  your  duty  to  find  true  bills  on  such 
counts  as  charge  the  parties  with  a  con^ 
spiracy  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  Act. 
An  agreement  or  confederacy  of  persons 
to  do  a  thing  oontrary  to  law,  agreeing  or 
confederating  to  hold  a  meeting  contrary  to 
the  Act,  comes  within  the  true  description 
of  a  conspiracy,  (a)  To  hold  a  prohibited 
meeting  is  agamst  the  law,  and,  therefore, 
a  conspiracy  to  hold  it  is  an  offence ;  and  if 
you  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  fact,  it  is 
your  duty  to  find  bills  on  such  parts  as 
charge  a  conspiracy,  as  well  as  for  assem- 
bling together  in  breach  of  the  proclama- 
tioiu 

Gentlemen,  that  is  all  that  occurs  to 
me  as  necessary  to  offer  in  reference  to 
this  Act.  Any  allusion  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case  before  you,  I 
am^  sure,  is  unnecessary,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  that  gentlemen  of  your  respecta- 
bility and  of  your  situation  in  life  will 
keep  your  minus  f^ee  firom  any  impressions 
made  out  of  doors,  that  you  will  approach 
the  subject,  as  I  trust  juries  will  always 
approach  ever3r  sabj[ect  connected  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  with  firmness 
and  determination  to  do  ^our  duty,  looking 
straight  before  you,  neither  to  iJie  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left. 

The  jury  then  retired. 


January  25,  1831. 

On  this  day,  at  a  late  hour,  the  jury 
returned  true  bills  against  all  the  tra- 
versers, who  beinff  caUed,  they  happened 
not  to  be  in  attendance,  when  their  attor- 
ney {CoateUoe)  undertook  for  their  appear- 
ance on  the  following  day,  as  of  this  day. 

January  27, 1831. 

All  the  traversers  answered  but  O'Con- 
neUf  who  subsequently  appeared  in  Court, 
but  said  he  considered  that  his  attorney 
had  appeared  for  him  yesterday. 

The  Attorney  General(b)  said  that  was 
inadmissible,  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  had 
undertaken  that  he  should  appear  per- 
sonally this  day,  for  yesterday. 

CConneU  said  that  t^e  AtUyrney  Chneral 
should    be  aware    that  the    Act  taking 

(a)  See  below,  p.  959;  Heg.y.  Pamell,  14 
Cox,  C.C.  508. 

(ft)  Blaokbume,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland. 
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away  the  trayerse  in  proximo  (a)  pro- 
vided for  the  appearance  of  the  traverser 
by  attorney.  However,  as  his  attorney 
had  undertaken  for  him,  he  would  now 
appear  in  person,  as  of  yesterday. 

The^  traversers  were  told  they  shonld 
plead  in  four  days  from  yesterday. 

January  31,  1831. 

The  Attorney  OenercU  this  day  moved 
that  the  Court  would  be  pleased  to  fix  as 
early  a  day  as  its  oonvenienoe  would 
permit  to  hear  the  arguments  of  the 
demurrer  filed  in  these  cases,  (ft) 

Court:  Have  the  traversers  got  notice 
of  this  application  P  Are  they,  or  anyone 
on  their  part,  now  present  P 

[Neither  the  traversers,  their  counsel  or 
attorney,  were  present.] 

Attorney  OenercU :  The  traversers  ought 
all  now  to  have  been  present.  I  am  at 
liberty  to  call  them  now  on  their  recogni- 
sances, and,  on  their  not  answering,  to 
have  their  recog^sances  forfeited.  Their 
several  pleadincs  were  not  filed  until  very 
late  on  Sataroay  night.  I  immediately 
joined  in  demurrer,  and,  out  of  courtesv, 
had  them  served  with  notice  very  early 
this  morning  that  I  would  make  the  pre* 
sent  application,  and  that  no  delay  or 
inconvenience  should  arise,  I  have  directed 
the  paper  books  to  be  furnished  to  the 
entire  Court  this  evening  or  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  shall  not  require  the  other 
side  to  join  in  the  expense  of  them. 

The  Court  suggested  that  it  might  be 
better  if  the  Attorney  Qeneral  would  renew 
his  application  in  the  morning,  and  serve 
notice  now  on  the  parties  that  he  would 
do  so ;  in  which  the  Attorney  OeneraZ,  as 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Court,  immediately 
acquiesced. 

February  1,  1831. 

The  Attorney  General,  with  whom  was 
Bennett,  K.C.,  and  Greene,  K.C.,(c)  re- 
newed the  application  this  morning. 

Perri/n,  K.C.,(d)  with  whom  was  Holmes, 
KectHnge,(e)  and  Pigot  (f)  (and  O^ConneU, 
for  the  other  traversers),  opposed  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  usual  notice  had  not 
been  given  of  the  motion.  The  Attorney 
General  by  serving  notice  had  shown  he 
considered  notice  was  necessary;  but  it 
should  be  the  full  notice  in  this  as  re- 

(a)  60  Geo.  3.  c.  4.  s.  1. 
(6)  As  to  O'Connell's  absence,  see  Life  of 
Blackbume,  87. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

(d)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench. 

(e)  Afterwards  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court. 

(/)  Afterwards  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 


quired  in  all  other  cases.  Counsel  referred 
to  the  rule  of  the  21st  November  1826^ 
requiring  the  paper  books  to  be  made  up, 
ana  sent  to  the  judges  a  given  time  before 
the  argument. 

The  Court  said  that  rule  did  not  take 
away  the  qualification  of  it  expressed  in 
the  rule  of  1797, (a)  which  more  immedi- 
atdlv  applied  to  the  present  case. 

Hohnea :  The  application  did  not  extend 
to  Mr.  8tede,(h)  as  his  case  was  not  at  issue. 

Attorney  General:  There  is  certainly  a 
distinction  in  the  two  cases  to  which  these 
rules  refer,  but  it  is  unnecessary  that  I 
should  enter  into  it,  for  I  deny  that  either 
rules  apply  to  cases  on  the  Crown  side. 
In  the  case  of  the  Crown  I  maintain  that 
it  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
have  the  trial  of  the  Crown  expedited  as 
quickly  as  the  convenience  of  the  Court 
will  admit ;  and,  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  Court,  it  is  not  competent  to  them  to 
delay,  by  any  rule  or  order  of  theirs,  the 
King  from  his  trial  or  hearing  when  his 
cause  has  been  at  issue :  but  as  to  notice, 
I  deny  altogether  the  right  of  the  tra- 
versers to  any.  The  Court  will  please 
to  recollect  that  these  traversers  gave 
bail  to  appear  from  day  to  day  this  term 
in  this  Court.  They  should  be  always 
personally  present  here,  and  therefore 
are  not  entitled  to  any  notice.  On  these 
grounds  I  press  my  motion  on  the  Court, 
particularly  as  it  is  to  determine  on  a  de- 
murrer, which,  on  public  grounds,  should 
not  continue  undecided.  I  press  then  for 
the  right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
the  earliest  day  fixed  which  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Court  will  admit.  I  shall 
agree  to  give  until  Friday  or  Saturday,  or 
even  untu  Monday,  but  I  cannot  consent 
to  a  further  postponement.  The  Court 
will  also  please  to  recollect,  that  yesterday 
I  could  have  had  the  several  ti*averscrri 
called  on  their  several  recognisances,  and 
could  have  had  the  recognisances  of  each 
of  them,  who  did  not  appear,  forfeited ; 
and  that  it  was  only  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Court,  and  not  from  any  kind  of  feeling 
that  it  was  at  all  necessary,  that  I  had 
them  served  with  the  notice  of  the  present 
motion.  I  do  not  want  to  abridge  any 
time  the  law  allows  the  parties.  They 
have  had  the  full  time  to  plead  the  law 
gives  them,  but  there  is  no  rule  that  any 
time  shonld  elapse  between  the  joinder  in 
demurrer  and  tne  areument  of  it. 

Yakdsleub,  J. :  Ifthe  traversers  should 
state  any  reasonable  grounds,  and  apply 
for  a  delay,  you  woulcf  give  it  P 

(a)  The  rule  of  28th  May  1797,  which  re- 
quired the  paper  books  to  be  made  out  four  days 
before  the  first  day  of  term. 

(6)  He  had  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  whole 
incUctment. 
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Attorney  General :  I  was  oomiug  to  that. 
They  have  had  fall  time  and  have  filed 
their  demurrers.  I  am  not  to  presume 
thftt  they  are  prepared  to  show  anj  ground 
for  delay.  I  cannot  object  to  their  stating 
such  grounds,  if  any,  hj  affidavit,  here- 
after. After  the  joinder  m  demurrer,  they 
would  have  had  full  time  to  give  notice 
of  such  an  application  without  thus  seek- 
ing for  an  inaefinite  postponement. 

BusHE,  L.O.J. :  Suppose  there  had  been 
no  demurrer,  would  you  be  bound  to  serre 
any  notice  of  any  kind  P 

Attorn^  Generai:  In  the  case  of  The 
King  v.  Forbee  and  other8,(a)  tried  at  bar 
here,  in  1823,  no  notice  whatever  was 
served  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor,  (&) 
then  the  Attorney-General. 

0*ConneU :  All  we  are  looking  for  now 
is  that  this  motion  should  not  be  made 
until  Thursday  next. 

AUomev  General :  There  is  no  authority 
can  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  Grown 
has  not  full  right  to  have  its  trials  ex- 
pedited. 

Hohnee:  The  King  v.  Michard  Bao^ford 
Moetic) 

Bennett,  K.C. :  That  case  is  in  our  fa- 
vour. Boe  was  under  sentence  and  in 
custody. 

BusHE,  L.C.  J. :  If  we  were  to  fix  Mon- 
day for  the  argument? 

0*Connell :  We  are  not  prepared  to  argue 
the  motion  to-day.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  have  affidavits  to  oppose  it. 

BusHE,  L.C.J. :  If  the  traversers  wish 
to  make  an  application  founded  on  affi- 
davits they  will  have  sufficient  opportunity 
of  doing  so. 

O^ConneU :  We  are  taken  by  surprise  or 
they  should  now  be  on  the  file. 

The  Court  decided  finally  that  Monday 
next  should  be  fixed  for  the  argument  of 
the  demurrer. 

Kotice  of  a  motion  for  liberty  to  the 
traversers  to  withdraw  the  demurrers  was 
subsequently  served. 

Februaiy  5, 1831. 

Wallace,  K.O. :  I  am,  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
0  ConneU,  to  move  your  Lordshins  that  he 
be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  demurrers 
filed  on  his  x)art  to  the  fourteen  first  and 
two  last  counts,  and  that  he  may  be  at 
liberty  forthwith  to  plead  &s  of  last  Satur- 
day not  guilty  to  the  counts  to  which  the 
demurrer  had  been  taken,  the  defendant 
undertaking  to  go  to  trial  on  such  day  and 
during  the  present  term,  or  sittings  after, 
as  the  Court  may  appoint.  This  applica- 
tion is  supported,  my  Lords,  by  the  affi- 


(a)  See  Appendix  A. 

(6)  Planket. 

(c)  2  Huds,  &  Br.  462 ;  2  Law  Recorder,  486. 


da\it  of  Mr.  O^ConntU  that  ho  has  a  good 
defence  to  the  first  fourteen  counts  and  to 
the  two  last,  and  also  that  he  is  advis^ 
that  he  has  a  legal  defence  thereto.  It 
appears  everything  has  been  done  not  to 
embarrass  the  Crown.  The  defendant 
undertakes  to  go  to  trial  on  any  day,  and 
by  the  affidavit  it  appears  that  he  has  a 
fair  and  honest  defence  to  make  to  these 
counts  from  which  he  seeks  to  withdraw 
his  demurrer.  It  may  be  necessary  here 
to  state  a  few  other  circumstances  about 
this  demurrer  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  reasonableness  of  the  application  to 
withdraw  it;  but  in  doing  so  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  draw  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  this  Act  of  Parliament, 
because  your  Lordships  have  alreadv  con- 
sidered it.  It  is  an  extraordinary  Act  of 
Parliament,  difficult  of  construction  for 
this  reason :  it  never  has  been  construed, 
for  this  is  the  first  indictment  had  under 
it,  and  it  is  not  nuuay  days  since  that  in- 
dictment was  put  on  the  file  of  the  Court. 
No  additional  time  was  given  to  the  de- 
fendant to  plead,  beyond  the  time  to  which 
he  was  strictly  entitled.  This  indictment 
contains  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  counts, 
some  of  them  with  respect  to  the  law  and 
others  with  resj>ect  to  the  facts.  With  re- 
spect to  this  indictment  counsel  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  0*C<mneU  had  not  a  great 
aeal  of  time  or  leisure  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  counts,  each  of  them  requir- 
ing a  distinct  defence ;  and  it  was, therefore, 
my  Lords,  that  counsel  on  his  part  decided 
that  it  would  be  a  right  and  prudent  thing 
to  have  the  consideration  of  the  Court  on 
the  law,  and  on  the  counts  to  which  I  have 
adverted,  namely  the  fourteen  first  counts, 
because  they  put  forward  a  question  of 
law,  on  which  it  was  expected  that  the 
Court  would  come  to  a  aecision,  and  by 
coming  to  a  decision  on  these  counts, 
your  Lordship  and  the  parties  will  be 
relieved  in  some  respects  during  the 
progress  of  this  very  novel  and  very  im- 

Sortant  cause.  However,  after  mature 
eliberation,  and  after  the  demurrer  was 
put  on  the  file,  it  occurred  to  counsel  that 
the  proper  way  to  arrive  at  a  proper  con- 
struction of  this  very  novel  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  by  bringing  it  before  a  jury ;  and, 
my  Lords,  it  was  also  considered,  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt,  that  it  would  be  a  saving  of  time 
to  the  public,  the  Court,  and  the  parties 
to  have  but  one  decision,  which  would  in- 
volve both  the  law  and  the  facts.  It  is  on 
that  principle,  and  on  that  only — and  all 
the  counsel  concerned  witii  me  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  stating  that  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  demurrer — and  the  reason  we 
now  seek  to  withdraw  it  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  delay,  it  is  not  for  any 
vexatious  purpose  that  we  now  seek  to 
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withdraw  it.  My  client  will  undertake 
what  I  have  already  stated,  namely,  he 
will  ^  to  trial  on  any  day  the  Goart  may 
appoint ;  he  will  not  more  for  an  arrest  of 
judgment  or  for  a  new  trial,  and  if  there 
are  any  other  terms  he  will  undertake 
them — he  will  undertake  that  judgment 
may  be  entered  as  of  this  term.  [It  was 
quite  an  ordinary  course  to  let  a  party 
who  demurred  in  a  criminal  case  withdraw 
his  demurrer  and  plead  to  the  facts.]  I 
onl7  ai)ply  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O^GonndL 

Perrin{a) :  I  am  counsel  for  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  only. 

BusH£,  L.C.  J. :  Who  is  counsel  for  the 
rest  of  the  traversers  P 

0*Gonnell:  I  am  counsel  for  all  the  tra- 
versers. 

Holmes :  I  am  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Gonnell, 
and  all  the  traversers. 

Buses,  L.C.J. :  We  have  but  one  appli- 
cation before  us  at  present.  Mr.  Attorney 
Oeneral,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  meet 
it. 

The  Attorney  General :  My  Lords,  in  this 
case,  I  feel  mvself  imperatively  bound  to 
resist  the  application  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
O'Gonnell,  and,  my  Lords,  I  resist  it  on 
these  grounds, — first,  that  the  Court  has 
no  power  to  comply  with  it ;  I  resist  it, 
secondly,  on  the  grounds  that,  even  if  the 
Court  had  the  power  to  comply  with  such 
an  application,  the  grounds  to  sustain  it 
are  wrongly  and  altogether  insufficient. 
My  Lords,  it  has  been  stated  that  there 
are  authorities  to  show  that  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  course  to  permit  a  defendant 
who  has  demurred  to  an  information  at 
the  suit  of  the  Crown  to  withdraw  that 
demurrer  and  plead.  I  have  asked  on 
what  grounds  tne  learned  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  have  relied,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  authorities  to  be 
found  which  fally  support  them.  I  con- 
fess, my  Lords,  that  neither  I  nor  the 
gentlemen  who  co-operate  with  me  have 
been  able  to  find  sucn  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  my  Lords,  we  have  found  aa- 
ihorities,  wmch  I  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
Court,  distinctly  establishing  that  such  is 
not  the  right  of  the  defendants,  and  that 
such  riffht  is  not  vested  in  the  Court 
unless  we  King's  Attorney  General  shall 
consent  to  the  application.^) 

My  Lords,  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  present  hour,  the  highest 
authorities  in  our  books  have  established 
the  distinction  between  the  right  of  the 
Crown  and  the  right  of  the  subject  in  such 
cases.  The  Crown  by  virtue  of  its  pre- 
rogative may  demur  and  withdraw  that 


C(i^  See  above. 

(6)  Chitty,  Criminal  Law,  1,  486 ;  Gabbetf  s 
Crimuiid  Law,  2, 326. 
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and  plead ;  it  may  plead,  withdraw  that, 
and  demur ;  but  then  it  is  by  the  prero- 
gative of  the  -Crown  that  it  is  entitled  so 
to  act. 

[The  Attorney  General  referred  to  Part' 
ridge  v.  8trange{a);  WiUion  v.  Berhley{h) ; 
Comyns  Digest,  Prerogative  D.  85 ;  King 
V.  Bagehawic) ;  Anon,  (d).J 

Where  a  party  has  put  his  defence  on 
record,  the  substitution  or  alteration  of 
defence  ought  to  be  with  the  consent  of 
the  Attorney  General.  Your  Lordships 
will  understand  me,  all  these  remarks 
apply  to  misdemeanour  ;  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case  of  felony  stands  on  diSer- 
ent  grounds.  It  is,  therefore,  my  Lords, 
on  these  authorities  that  I  do  assert  that 
without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral  the  Court  has  not  the  power  to  grant 
this  application.  But,  my  Lords,  I  have 
another  view  of  this  subject,  which  I  will 
take  tbe  liberty  of  submitting  to  this 
Court. 

But  before  I  do  so  I  shall  state  a 
proposition,  which  I  think  your  Lordships 
will  support  me  in  sustaining — ^that  witn- 
out  contravening  the  policy,  without  over- 
ruling the  law  of  the  land,  your  Lordships 
cannot  comply  with  this  application. 
Your  Lordships  are  aware  of  the  statutes 
so  repeatedly  referred  to,  the  60  Geo.  3. 
and  1  Geo.  4i.  c.  4.,  the  statute  which 
took  away  the  right  of  a  defendant  to  tra- 
verse in  proximo.{e)  The  object  and  policy 
of  that  statute  does  not  require  any  other 
elucidation  than  the  simple  statement 
contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Act 
[which  the  Attorney  General  auoted].  Now, 
my  Lords,  permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  in  whiqh  this  charge 
and  this  record  stand.  My  Lords,  if  these 
demurrers  had  not  been  filed  I  should 
have,  on  the  instant  issue  was  joined,  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  for  a  trial  at  bar,-^ 
and,  my  Lords,  in  this  term  the  law  and 
fact  would  have  been  tried  simul  et  eemeU 
I  should,  therefore,  have  the  full  benefits, 
and  the  public  would  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  due  and  speedy  administration  of 
justice ;  I  woald  have  the  defendants  pro- 
vented  from  having  their  case  postponed 
until  the  next  term.  Permit  me  to  ask 
your  Lordships,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences if  the  Court  permit  new  pleas  to 
be  filed  in  place  of  these  demurrers  P  The 
first  consequence  will  be  that  I  cannot 
have  them  tried  during  the  present  term  i 
and,  therefore,  my  Lords,  am  I  not  de« 
layed,  am  I  not  defeated?  Is  not  the 
speedy  administration  of  justice  clogged  P 

(a)  Floivden,  77. 

(b)  „        223. 

(c)  Cro.  Car.  S47. 

(d)  5  Mod.  18. 

(«)  60  Geo.  8.  &  1  Qeo.  4.  c.  4.  s.  1. 
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The  public,  who  hare  a  right  through  me 
to  the  adjudication  of  the  law  ana  fact, 
are   defeated  and  deprived  of  that  right 
which  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  expected 
to  insure  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
My  Lords,  instead  of  a  trial  at  bar,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  me  one   at  Nisi  Prius. 
But  I  tell  my  learned  friends  I  will  never 
try  this  case  at  Nisi  Prius.  (a)     Look,  my 
Lords,  a  little  at  the  conseauence  of  trying 
this  case  at  Nisi  Prius.     The  result  would 
be  the  inevitable  postponement  until  the 
next  term  of  judgment;    whereas,   if  I 
tried  this  case  at  bar,  the  judgment  would 
be  instanter.      There  could  be  no  motion 
in  arrest  of  judgment.     But  if  your  Lord- 
ships rule  that  I  should  try  at  Nisi  Prius, 
the  traversers  will  have  till  next  term  to 
move  in  arrest  of  judgment.      Thus  the 
decision  will  be  trifled  with,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  postponed;  and  then, 
my  Lords,  instead  of  having  judgment  as 
at  Hilary,  I  may  not  have  it  even  as  of 
Easter    or    Trinity.    What  is   to  hinder 
them  moving  for  a  new  trial  P    I  am  not 
stating  any  captious  objection.  They  can- 
not blame  me.  I  did  not  place  them  m  that 
predicament.     They  have  put  me  in    a 
situation  in  which  they  ought  not  to  put 
the  King's  Attorney  GeneroH.     I  have  a 
right,  my  Lords,  to  have  this  tried  at  bar, 
and  judgment  simul  et  setnel.    The  peace 
of  the  country  requires  it.     It  was  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  and  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  the  country  that  these  proceed- 
ings have  been  adopted;    and  it  is  my 
most  ardent  wish  to  sustain  them. 

My  Lords,  the  rule  that  your  Lordships 
are  now  to  lay  down  is  a  rule  that  will 
not  only  regulate  this  case,  but  all  future 
oases  of  this  description.  The  rule  which 
your  Lordships  are  called  on  to  pronounce 
ma^  be  well  described  in  the  language 
which  I  will  apply  to  it — ^a  rule  exhibiting 
the  impolicy  of  that  Act  of  Parliament,  a 
rule  by  which  its  provisions  may  be  frus- 
trated ;  for,  my  Lords,  if  a  man  may  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  his  demurrer  and 
plead  not  guilty,  what  was  the  use  of 
passing  this  Act  at  all  P  In  order  to  know 
the  law  of  this  case  it  may  be  necessary 
to  call  your  Lordships*  attention  to  this 
statute.  Here  is  a  statute  to  prevent  a 
particular  object.  But  here  is  a  rule — if 
your  Lordships  make  it — which  gives  the 
party  all  the  privileges  which  the  statute 
points  out  shall  not  b6  granted.  I  now 
aek  the  Court,  with  a  view  not  to  this 
case,  but  with  a  view  to  the  policy  of  that 

statute,  and  with  a  view  to  wbich 

BuBTON,  J. :  That  statute  preserves  the 
right  to  the  Court  to  postpone  the  trial 
till  the  next  term. 


(a)  Gabbett,  S,  S52. 


The  Attorney  General :  Yes,  my  Lords, 
the  Court  would  have  the  power  to  do  so 
on  sufficient  grounds.  That  same  Act  of 
Parliament  enables  the  Court  to  give  the 
party  time  to  plead ;  but  there  is  also  an 
afllrmative  enactment,  the  statute  speak- 
ing distinctly  this  conclusion,  that  without 
this  special  power  this  Court  by  its  in- 
herent jurisaiction  could  not  give  one 
hour  to  the  party  beyond  that  which  the 
statute  allowed  him.  The  power  of  this 
Court  is  expressly  pointed  out  and  aided 
bv  an  express  legislative  enactment,  and 
if  this  Court  postpone  this  trial,  it  is 
becaase  it  has  tne  power  from  the  Legis- 
lature, and  not  because  it  has  any  inherent 
jurisdiction  in  itself.  My  Lords,  I  there- 
fore do  submit  that,  if  you  pronounce  this 
rule,  which  will  be  regarded,  and  justly, 
as  settling  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
proceedings  in  similar  cases,  you  subvert 
this  statute,  and  provide  for  future  de- 
fendants a  simple  mode  of  evading  its 
provisions. 

On  this  part  of  the  case,  therefore,  I  do 
submit  that,  without  the  consent  of  the 
King's  AtbomeijOeneriil,  this  case  cannot 
be  postponed.   The  second  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  that  which  assumes,  for  the  sake 
of   argument,  that   the  Court  possesses 
this  power.    But  if  it  do  possess  it,  your 
Lordjships  will  be  cautious  m  exercising  it, 
and  with  due  regard  to  the  administration 
of  justice ;   and  I  do  submit  that  your 
Lordships  must  be  satisfied  that  this  is  a 
case  in  which  you  mav  exercise  the  power 
vested  in  the  Court.   There  are  no  grounds 
laid  before  you  for  the  special  interposi- 
tion of  the  Court,  except  what  are  con- 
tained in  a  short  affidavit ;  and  therefore 
I  do  entreat  your  Lordships  to  put  out  of 
vour  consideration  what  nas  been  stated 
by  Mr.  Wallouie  with  respect  to  their  being 
hurried  on  in  the  view  which  they  were 
induced  to  take  of  this  case.    Now,  my 
Lords,  the  sole  ground  on  which  your 
Lordships  are  called  upon  to  take  from 
the  file  the    demurrer,   which  this  day 
se'nnight  was  put  upon  it  is  this — that 
the  defendant  has  a  good  and  honest  de- 
fence to  the  fourteen  counts,  and  that  he 
has  a  legal  defence  thereto.    There  is  the 
whole  affidavit.     Why  he  filed  the  de- 
murrer this  day  se'nnight,  or  why  he  is 
now  so  anxious  to  take  it  off,  he  being 
advised  that  he  has  legal  defence  thereto, 
the  demurrer  being  well  founded,  I  can- 
not conceive.    Doubts  have  been  einter* 
tained  respecting  the  propriety  of  that 
opinion,  and  on  mature  considCeration  it 
was  deemed  prudent  to  withdraw  the  de- 
murrer.   But  no,  my  Lords,  tlie  opinion 
remains  just  what  it  was — it  is  confirmed 
by  this  affidavit.    If  they  have  a  legal  de- 
fence to  these  fourteen  counts  which  form 
the  subject-matter  of  the  demurrer,  why 
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seek  to  withdraw  it  P  BrecoUect,  my 
Lords,  that  this  affidavit  is  to  be  the  basis 
on  which  your  Lordships'  rule  is  to  be 
hereafter  vindicated.  Tnis  affidavit  is  to 
be  the  precedent  by  which,  in  like  cases, 
applications  of  the  same  kind  will  be 
hereafter  made. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  pray  your  attention 
to  the  state  of  this  record,  and  the  nature 
of  the  charges  it  contains  ;  and  then  see, 
my  Lords,  if  your  Lordships,  looking  at 
the  nature  of  the  charges  as  it  appears  on 
that  record,  can  safely  comply  with  the 
application,  the  necessary  consequences  of 
which  will  )je  to  postpone  to  next  term 
the  decision  of  the  case.  The  first  four- 
teen counts  charge  the  defendant,  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  certain  procla- 
mations, pronounced  his  judgment  that 
certain  associations  were  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  and  safety,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  due  administration  of  law,  and 
that  the  defendant  held  meetings  which 
those  proclamations  prohibited  and  in  vio- 
lation of  the  proclamation.  The  demurrers 
assert  the  legality  of  these  meeting^.  My 
Lords,  it  is  felt,  with  due  regara  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country,  that  a 
question  such  as  this  should  not  remain 
one  hour  undecided.  M^  Lords,  this  is 
not  a  mere  abstract  question  of  law  ;  it  is 
not  a  auestion  the  decision  of  which  is 
oonfinea  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
But  it  is  a  matter  pregnant  with  hourly 
mischief.  The  law  ;s  laid  down  and  pro- 
mulgated as  the  law  of  the  land ;  prac- 
tical lessons  are  inculcated,  and  those  les- 
sons are  observed  and  acted  on.  Of  this 
we  have  practical  evidence,  producing 
hourly  mischief,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  person  holding  the  situation  which  1 
have  the  honour  to  fill  to  terminate  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  pub- 
lic safety  is  involved  in  its  speedy  investi- 
gation. 

My  Lords,  permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  in  this  prosecu- 
tion. It  commenced  by  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
O'ConneU  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  January. 
The  warrant  states  the  particulars  of  the 
proclamation  and  the  meetings  in  viola- 
tion of  them,  and  therefore  on  that  day 
the  defendant  was  apprised  of  the  charges 
to  be  made  against  him.  The  indictment 
was  preferred  the  second  da^  of  term. 
On  that  day  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
was  furnished  to  the  defendant's  solicitor ; 
and,  my  Lords,  the  defendant  came  into 
Court,  and  stated  that  the  time  allowed 
him  to  plead  was  too  short.  I  am  per- 
stiaded  &at  on  such  a  case  stated  the 
Court  would  enlarge  the  time  for  pleading 
beyond  four  days.  For  my  part,  my 
Lords,  I  should  not  have  opposed  the 
application,  but  the  several  defendants 
here  have  decided  for  themselves  ;  and  I 


now  pray  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
course  which  they  have  adopted,  and  I  do 
impute  to  them  by  taking  that  course  an 
attempt  to  delay  the  administration  of 
justice.  One  of  the  eight  traversers  has 
pleaded  the  general  issue,  so  that  he  has 
fully  and  effectually  controverted  the  law 
and  the  facts.  The-course  to  be  adopted 
with  him  cannot  be  any  other  than  a  trial 
before  a  jury.  Now,  I  need  not  say  this 
to  the  Court,  that  with  a  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  suitors  and  time  of  the 
Court,  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  the 
Attorney  General  to  appear  to  have  those 
demurrers  argued  ana  a  trial  at  bar ;  and 
so  the  scheme  is  effectual,  at  least,  as  to 
one  of  them,  for  Mr.  Red^mond  was  sure 
that,  if  I  argued  the  demurrer,  he  would 
have  time  till  the  next  term,  and  if  I 
went  to  trial  with  him,  the  remainder 
would  have  till  the  next  term.  Your 
Lordships  will  be  pleased  also  to  reoollect 
that  the  entire  eight  have  also  the  same 
attorney  and  the  same  counsel. 

Ferrin :  No,  no. 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  "Well,  they  pleaded 
by  the  same  counsel.  My  Lords,  Mr. 
Steele  pleaded  nul  tiel  record  to  twenty- 
one  counts,  and  not  guilty  to  the  rest; 
and  what  is  this  nul  tiel  record  P  It 
means,  my  Lords,  that  there  is  no  record, 
and  that  those  respective  proclamations 
are  no  more  than  so  much  waste  paper. 
Now,  my  Lords,  see  how  that  has  cramped 
the  Attorney  General ;  for  when  I  filed  the 
plea  Mr.  Stede  under  the  command  of  his 
attorney  joined  issue.  I  had  then  to 
demur,  and  give  him  a  four  dav  rule,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  he  marked 
out  a  course  for  himself,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  he  has  joined  in  demurrer  yet. 
So  that  here  is  the  second  impediment  to 
my  getting  a  decision  on  the  case.  The 
remaining  six  have  filed  several  pleas; 
one  plea  being  an  echo  of  the  other.  But 
the  efi*ect  of  their  severing  in  their  pleas 
is  to  give  them  the  right  to  have  as  many 
counsel  as  there  are  defendants,  and  to 
create  as  much  delay  as  the  multiplicity 
of  counsel  can  produce.  So  matters  stood 
this  day  se'nnight.  The  discussion  of  the 
entire  case,  my  first  and  main  object,  is 
completely  baffled.  One  class  of  the  de- 
fendants is  secure,  as  having  time  till  next 
term.  The  other  class  have  a  similar 
right,  depending  very  much  on  the  course 
that  I  shall  adopt.  Seeing  this,  I  thought 
it  right  to  have  the  question  of  law  do- 
cidea  on  Monda^^  morning  next.  For  that 
purpose  I  joined  in  demurrer,  and  applied 
to  have  a  day  set  down,  and  we  accord- 
ingly  had  a  debated  motion  on  this  ques- 
tion, namely,  whether  the  Crown  had  a 
right  to  have  its  cause  heard  in  this  Court, 
or  whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  give 
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notice  to  the  parties  in  cnstodj.    Counsel 
appeared  to  oppose  my  motion ;  but  on 
that  occasion  not  one  word  was  said  about 
withdrawing  these  demnrrers  nntil  a  late 
hour  on  Thursday,  when  notice  was  seryed. 
My  Lords,  I  do  say  that,  looking  at  what 
has  been  achieyed  by  the  seyeranoe  of  the 
pleadings,  and  looking  at  the  farther  delay 
which  must  be  the  necessary  consequence 
of  your  granting  the  present  rule,  delay 
has  been  the  sole  and  entire  object.    If  it 
were  affirmed  to  the  contrary,  I  would  not 
make  this  imputation.    But,  recollect,  mj 
Lords,  I  am  making  the  charge  where  it 
has  not  been  attempted  to  be  answered. 
Still,  my  Lords,  1  am  admitting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  that  I  haye  not  the 
power  to  surrender  one  particle  of  those 
rights,  but  that  your  Lordships  haye  a 
discretion  to  exercise ;  I  am  arguing  that 
there  are  not  grounds  stated  on  which 
this  application  can  be  yindicated.    But, 
my  Lords,  I  will  take  it  now  with  respect 
to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Court, 
to  postpone  this  proceeding,  or  to  permit 
the  parties  to  alter  the  pleading.      The 
Question  is  this,  Haye  the  parties  delayed 
their  adyersaries,  or  taken  away  the  ad- 
yanta^es  he  would  haye  if  they  had  put 
in  their  pleas  at  the  proper  time  P    I  do, 
my  Lords,  assert  that  I  naye  lost  a  most 
important  adyantage,  the  power  of  haying 
the  law  and  the  facts  decided,  during  the 
present  term,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
'  To  that  adyantage  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Court  to  restore  me.    I  shall  haye  lost,  if 
this  rule  be  now  pronounced,  the  right  of 
haying  the  question,  which  is  one  of  great 
national  magnitude,  quickly  and  speedily 
decided.    That  is  what  I  shall  haye  lost ; 
and  I  now  ciJl  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  two  authorities  which  will  illustrate 
what  I  am  pressing  on  the  Court.    [There 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  one  case 
in  which  the  right  of   the  defendant  to 
withdraw  his  demurrer  and  file  a  plea  is 
recognised.] 

I  do  objecG  to  the  application  of  those 
defendants ;  and  I  do  further  say  that 
I  neyer  saw  a  case  in  which,  if  merits 
were  to  be  stated,  there  was  a  greater 
facility  of  stating  them.  The  nature  of 
the  charge  is  specific ;  if  there  were  merits 
it  could  be  denied.  But  your  Lordships 
are  now  called  upon  to  take  the  demurrer 
off  the  files,  at  the  same  time  that  you  are 
told  it  is  well  founded ;  and  I  do  further 
say,  my  Lords,  that  I  neyer  will  consent 
to  haye  these  causes  tried  at  Nisi  Frius. 
On  these  grounds  I  do  submit  that  your 
Lordships  refuse  the  application. 

0*ConneU:  Before  the  Solicitor  Oenerail 
goes  on,  we  make  the  proposition  to  go  to 
trial  for  all. 

Solicitor  QeneraX:  I  haye  the  right  of 
reply,  and  shall  reserye  myself. 


Terrin:  The  Crown  has  the  right  of 
reply  in  all  motions  in  the  Exchequer 
where  the  Crown  is  concerned,  and  ifhea. 
the  subject  makes  the  motion. 

Attorney  General:  No  counsel  on  my 
side  shall  go  on. 

Ooold :  It  was  settled  in  the  case  of  the 
King  y.  Sheridan  that  the  Crown  had  the 
right  of  reply  when  the  prosecution  was 
by  the  Attcnmey  General, 

Ferrin:  The  course  in  England  is  to 
hear  but  one  counsel ;  he  makes  his  mo- 
tion; the  other  answers,  and  the  other 
replies. 

O^GonneU :  In  the  case  of  The  King  y. 
Enea^  Ma^xUmneU  the  yery  point  was 
ruled  by  this  Court. 

Attorney  General:  Mr.  Perrin  will  use 
his  own  discretion.  If  he  speaks  to  the 
motion  I  shall  assuredly  insist  on  my 
right  to  reply. 

The  CouKT :  No  doubt  if  Mr.  Perrin  in- 
troduces any  new  law  argument,  we  shall 
hold  you  at  liberty  to  reply. 

IPerrin,  K.C.,  addressed  the  Court.  In 
the  course  of  his  argument  he  said :]  Your 
Lordships  find,  first,  amendments  refused 
in  ciyil  cases  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. You  then  find  them  refused 
in  criminal  cases;  but  you  find  amend- 
ments increasing  according  to  the  grow- 
ing liberality  of  the  age.  x  ou  find  them 
allowed  in  ciyil  cases,  afterwards  in  cri- 
minal cases.  Your  Lordships  find  that 
the  Courts  would  not  clog  a  defendant 
because  he  had  to  struggle,  not  only  with 
a  prosecution,  but  with  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  Courts  held  in  those 
cases  that  the  whole  proceedings  were  in 
jfiart,  and  that  the  Court  had  power  oyer 
all  things  before  judgment.  My  Lords,  on 
these  authorities,  I  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  we  are  entitled  to  call  on  your 
Lordships  to  exercise  your  discretion  in 
this  case;  because,  as  I  contend,  your 
Lordships  haye  the  power  to  grant  our 
application,  although  it  is  after  demurrer 
joined,  and  although  the  application  be 
resisted  by  the  Attorney  Cfenerdl. 

My  Lords,  the  second  objection  is  that 
the  C/Ourt  will  not  interfere,  and  that  the 
grounds  which  we  haye  laid  in  support  of 
the  application  are  not  sufficient.  .  But  I 
think  m^  learned  friend,  the  AttonvBiu 
General,  in  making  that  objection,  speciu 
pleaded  on  this  affidayit  in  a  manner  not 
Quite  usual  with  him.  The  affidayit  is  in 
uie  usual  form.  The  party  states  that  he 
has  a  good,  fair,  honest,  and  just  defence 
on  the  merits.  He  states  that  positiyely ; 
and  then  he  adds  that  he  is  aayised  and 
belieyes  he  has  a  good  and  legal  defence 
on  the  law  of  the  case.  He  swears  posi- 
tiyely  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and  to  his 
belief  as  to  matter  of  law.  He  does  not 
swear  that   the  demurrer  is   good ;  he 
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swears  only  to  the  merits — that  he  has  a 
good,  fair,  and  just  defence,  and  that  de- 
fence, he  is  adyised  by  his  counsel,  is  a 
jnst  defence  when  established  in  point  of 
fact.  It  was  never  undersiood  tnat  the 
demurrer  was  valid. 

My  Lords,  the  Attorney  General  then 
said  that  it  was  important  that  the  law  on 
this  case  should  be  decided.  We  are,  my 
Lords,  quite  willing  to  put  it  in  a  course 
of  trial.  We  are  ready  to  go  to  trial  any 
day  next  week.  It  has  been  said  there 
was  not  time  to  do  so.  But  in  the  case  of 
The  King  y.  Forbes, (a)  it  appears  that  the 
trial  was  had  within  four  days  after  notice 
served.  It  cannot  be  difficult  to  get  a 
jury  in  this  Court ;  but  if  there  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  going  to  trial  nexb  week,  what 
difficulty,  lot  me  ask,  can  there  be  in 
going  to  trial  at  Nisi  Prius  P  It  has  been 
said  that  they  would  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  moving  an  arrest  of  judgment. 

Attorney  General:  Delay. 

Perrm :  Let  the  demurrer  be  argued  on 
Monday ;  let  the  law  be  settled ;  let  the 
party  have  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
trial  before  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  Nisi 
Prius.  Let  the  law,  as  I  said  before,  be 
settled.  There  cannot  be  any  delay. 
There  can  be  a  trial,  and  there  can  be  a 
judgment  againt  him  ;  it  is  impossible 
there  can  be  delay.  My  Lords,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  your  Lordships  ought 
to  refuse  thiti  application. 

BuKTON,  J. :  Mr.  Ferrin,  do  you  propose 
to  withdraw  tibe  demurrer  after  it  is 
argued? 

t*errm :  Yes,  my  Lord,  there  cannot  be 
any  difficulty  in  haying  trial  at  Nisi  Prius ; 
the  party  undertaking  not  to  apply  for 
arrest  of  judgment,  and  to  have  judgment 
as  of  this  term.  But  it  is  said  that  your 
Lordships  ought  to  refuse  this  application, 
because  they  say  it  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embarrassment  and  delay.  But, 
my  Lords,  that  is  not  to  be  fairly  charged 
against  us.  The  question  here  rests  on 
the  first  fourteen  first  counts,  which  put 
forward  very  serious  and  grave  charges, 
the  importanoe  of  which  is  felt  by  every- 
body. It  is  a  question  on  which  I  and 
the  gentlemen  concerned  with  me  have 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  consideration, 
and  on  which  my  mind  has  been  shaken 
only  by  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  as  pro- 
nounced on  the  first  day  of  term,  but 
against  which  opinion  the  Court  will 
guard  itself  in  a  case  not  argued  by 
counsel.  If  we  had  a  mind  to  embarrass 
the  Court,  and  delay  the  administration  of 
justice,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  do  it  by 
filing  the  plea  filed  by  Mr.  8tee^,  In  that 
case  the  Attorney  General  must  join  in  de- 

(a)  See  Appendix  A. 


murrer.  Two  rules  must  be  observed,  as 
in  the  case  of  The  King  against  Johnson  (a); 
and  to  this  hour  the  demurrer  against  Mr. 
Steele  has  not  been  joined  in. 

On  the  part  of  myself  and  my  learned 
friends  I  distinctly  disavow  any  such 
charge ;  our  sole  view  is  to  put  the  ques- 
tion in  a  proper  course  of  trial  which  shall 
cause  as  little  embarrassment  to  the  Court 
and  public  as  possible.  If  the  party  has 
a  defence  on  the  merits,  it  is  his  duty  to 
press  his  application,  and,  unless  your 
Lordships  are  satisfied  that  our  course  is 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassment 
and  delay,  I  say  that  the  Court  can  and 
ought  to  grant  our  application  on  the 
authorities  which  I  have  cited.  But,  my 
Lords,  this  case  does  not  rest  on  the 
grounds  on  which  I  have  put  it.  It  is  a 
case  which  must  go  to  the  jury.  It  is  a 
case  in  which  the  Attorney  General  has  a 
full  opportunity  of  having  a  trial  at  bar, 
for  one  of  the  defendants  has  pleaded  the 
general  issue.  It  is  a  case  in  which  fifteen 
issues  haye  been  joined  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants  for  whom  I  am  concerned. 
Therefore,  I  do  submit  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  grant  this  applica- 
tion. There  can  be  no  d3ubt  as  to  our 
right  to  this  application,  unless  we  haye 
disentitled  ourselyes  to  it  by  the  course 
we  have  taken ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
noyelty  of  the  charge,  and  the  difficulty  of 
coming  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  it, 
I  submit  it  is  impossible  for  the  Court  to 
be  satisfied  that  tne  object  on  the  part  of 
my  clients  is  unworthy  and  improper 
delay,  of  which  you  must  be  satisfied  be- 
fore your  Lordships  can  refuse  my  appli- 
cation. But,  my  Lords,  it  does  not  rest 
here.  Do  we  not  offer  to  facilitate  the 
Court  in  the  administration  of  justice? 
We  will,  as  I  said  before,  argue  the  de- 
murrer on  Monday,  and  on  the  law  settled 
by  this  Court  we  will  go  to  trial.  "We  will 
undertake  not  to  move  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment or  for  a  new  trial.  If,  therefore, 
under  those  undertakings,  if  any  person 
will  stand  up  and  say  ttiat  this  applica- 
tion is  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  I  confess 
I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  him. 

The  question  then  before  the  Court  is. 
Are  your  Lordships  bound  to  refuse  this 
motion  P  SLave  your  Lordships  no  power 
to  consider  itP  If  your  Lordships  have 
the  power  to  consider  it.  Have  you  not 
the  power  to  grant  it  P  Is  it  to  be  decided 
here  that  these  men  are  to  be  punished, 
whether  they  be  guilty  or  not  P  Is  that 
conviction  to  be  had  without  giving  them 
liberty  to  prove  their  innocence,  and, 
let  the  law  be  what  it  will,  they  are  to  be 
punished  P    The  indictment  has  imputed 

(a)  6  East,  583. 
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to  tlie  defendants  that  they  met  with  a 
"  criminal  intent."  But  it  does  not  charge 
that  they  did  anything  in  furtherance  of 
that  intent.  It  does  not  charge  that  they 
assembled  in  any  numbers.  It  is  a  charge 
of  a  very  grave,  heinous  nature  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  Therefore,  there  cannot 
De  any  doubt  as  to  our  right  to  amend  on 
these  two  last  counts. 

BiTSHE,  L.O.J. :  Mr.  F&rrinj  there  are 
two  points  on  which  you  have  not  touched. 
The  Court  expects  that  the  defendant  who 
makes  the  application  shall  swear  that  the 
application  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
delay.  It  is  not  here  sworn.  It',  how- 
ever, occurs  to  me  that  under  the  offer 
madejnstice  can  be  delayed. 

0*(fonneU:  There  is  no  rule  requiring 
such  an  affidavit. 

Ferrin:  My  Lord,  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  such  rule ;  the  affidavit  is  in  the  usual 
form.  £There  need  be  no  delay.]  We 
can  have  a  trial  at  bar,  if  the  party  choose 
to  take  it.  We  undertake  not  to  make 
use  of  the  ordinary  right  of  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
beyond  all  question  that  this  undertaking 
must  satisfy  the  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  here  took  a  note  of 
the  terms  offered,  and  then  asked  if  the 
defendants  would  undertake  not  to  move 
for  a  writ  of  error. 

Ferrin :  Oh  I  no,  my  Lord ;  but  your 
Lordship  is  aware  that  a  writ  of  error 
cannot  prevent  punishment. 

After  some  further  observations,  Mr. 
Ferrin  concluded  by  calling  on  the  Court 
to  grant  the  application. 

£The  Solicitor  General  (a)  replied.] 

In  the  course  of  his  judgment,  Bitshe, 
L.C.  J.,  without  entering  into  the  question 
of  privilege  claimed  on  the  part  of  the 
Attorney  General,  asked  would  it  be  con- 
tended that  in  no  case  could  the  Court, 
without  consent  of  the  Crown,  allow  a 
traverser  to  withdraw  a  demurrer?  If 
that  principle  were  laid  down  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  consequences  would  be 
80  mischievous  that  he  could  not  suffer 
himself  to  think  of  them.^)  One  of  them 
would  be,  that  if  a  party  came  after 
the  time  when  he  was  entitled  to  plead, 
although  no  motive  of  delay  should  be 
attributed  to  him,  and  the  Court  should 
be  satisfied  the  demurrer  was  not  for 
any  improper  purposes,  but  that  it  was 
essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the 
Court  was  bound   to   refuse  the   appli- 


(a)  Cramptou,  afterwards  a  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

(6)  See  Broum's  case,  I  D.C.C.  298n ;  JReg. 
V.  Duffy  J  4  Cox,  C.C.  24 ;  Reg.  v.  Taderman, 
1  Den.  C.C.  565,  570n  ;  Boscofs  10th  ed.  205  ; 
Chitty's  Criminal  Law,  1,  440;  Stephen*8  Digest 
of  Criminal  Frocednrs  A.  258. 


cation  because  it  had  not  the  oonaent 
of  the  Attorney  General,  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  principle  being  esta* 
blished  would  be,  that  if  an  Attorney  Gene- 
ral could  be  found  corrupt  or  base  enough 
i;o  act  from  sinister  purposes,  but  which 
never  could  be  the  case,  it  would  not  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  extend  to  the 
subject  that  protection  and  privilege  to 
which  he  womd  otherwise  be  legally  en* 
titled.  It  never  could  be  the  intention  of 
any  Court  to  establish  a  proposition  of 
that  nature.  Let  a  misdemeanour  of  a 
transportable  nature,  perjury,  for  in- 
stance, be  supposed,  would  it  be  said 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Court 
being  satisfied  the  withdrawal  of  a  de- 
murrer was  not  from  sinister  purposes, 
the  Court  should  refuse  the  applica- 
tion F  Again,  when  the  offence  charged 
did  not  establish  a  crime  at  law,  and  when 
no  impropriety  or  frustration  of  justice 
was  in  contemplation,  should  the  Court 
refVise  a  traverser  to  withdraw  his  de- 
murrer, and  the  Court  proceed  to  pass 
sentence  upon  him  beoauae  the  AtUrmey 
General,  in  a  case  loudly  calling  for  hia 
consent,  should  choose  to  withhold  it? 
His  Lordship  continued  to  say  that  he  did 
not  contemplate  such  a  case  occurring, 
but  it  was  right  the  counsel  should  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  such  an  event. 
Withrespect  to  the  60th  of  Geo.Z.,  his  Lord- 
ship gave  it  the  same  construction  as  the 
defendants'  counsel.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  Act  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Court 
or  prevent  the  exercise  of  its  discretion 
with  respect  to  such  appHcations  as  were 
grounded  on  sufficient  cause;  but  the 
great  question  on  which  the  present  case 
turned  was  the  affidavit  being  defective 
with  regard  to  the  usual  form  in  stating 
that  the  application  was  not  made  for  the 
purposes  of  delay.  There  were  several 
circumstances  which  made  a  strong  im- 

Sression  on  his  Lordships'  mind,  that 
elay  was  the  object  of  the  application ; 
and  if  the  proposal  from  the  oefendsoita 
to  put  the  case  much  on  the  same  grounds 
as  if  a  trial  at  bar  were  to  be  had,  the  de* 
fondants  having  proposed  that,  if  a  trial 
during  term  coula  not  be  had,  they  would 
consent  to  a  trial  at  Nisi  Frius  before  the 
full  Court,  and  that  if  a  verdict  should  be 
had  against  the  defendants,  they  under- 
took that  no  arrest  of  judgment  or  new 
trial  was  to  be  moved  for,  his  Lordship 
could  not  see  what  difference  it  could 
make,  under  such  circumstances,  to  have 
a  trial  at  Nisi  Prius  or  during  term.  But 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  the 
Court,  it  was  most  desirable  that  fair 
terms  should  be  acceded  to,  by  which  a 
trial  by  jury  could  be  had  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.  For  what  an  extraordinary 
predicament  the  Court  would  be  placed  in 
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if  it  should  have  to  pronounce  sentence 
on  the  defendants  without  having  any 
means  of  ascertaining  the  peculiar  nature 
and  circumstakces  of  their  offence,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  demurrers  were  de- 
cided against  the  defendants  without  a 
trial  upon  the  merits,  when  the  Court 
would  have  no  facts  to  regulate  their 
judgment  in  affixing  the  proper  degree  of 
punishment  P  Upon  a  review  of  the  several 
bearings  of  the  case,  it  was  his  Lordship's 
opinion,  and  that  of  his  learned  brothers, 
that  the  ends  of  ju^itice  would  be  best 
attained  by  allowing  the  motion  upon  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  defendants. 

The  other  judges  delivered  their 
opinions ;  after  which, 

The  Clerk  of  the  Court  read  the  rule  of 
the  Court : — 

''Let  the  demurrers  be  withdrawn  and  the 
pleas  of  not  guilty  be  entered,  the  travelers 
undertaking  that  if  a  trial  cannot  be  had  during 
the  present  term,  to  accept  notice  and  go  to 
trial  the  sittings  after  term,  and  conditioning 
that,  in  ease  of  a  verdict  of  guilty,  to  submit  to 
judgment  instanter,  not  to  move  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  nor  for  a  new  trial,  the  traversers 
being  bound  at  the  same  time  to  appear  per- 
sonally." (<>) 


February  12, 1831. 

The  Attorney  General  this  day  applied  to 
the  Court  to  extend  the  di^  fixed  for  the 
trial  of  the  traversers.  He  was  inter- 
rupted by — 

JPerrin,  K.C. :  The  application  might 
be  unnecessary,  for  he  was  instructed  by 
Mr.  O^Oonnell  to  apply  for  leave  to  with- 
draw his  plea  of  Not  OuiUy  to  the  first 
fourteen  counts  of  the  indictment.  (&) 

Holmes:  I  have  instructions  from  the 
Other  traversers  to  make  a  similar  appli- 
cation. 

Attorney  General:  I  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  consent  to  the  motion.  From  the 
circumstance  of  withdrawing  these  pleas 

(a)  0*Connell  wrote,  on  11th  February  1881 
asking  for  a  postponement  of  the  trial  on  the 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  his  attendance  in 
rarliament.  *'So  urgent  does  that  necessity 
appear  to  me  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating 
to  }'ou,  with  as  much  of  request  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  your  official  situation,  that  the  trial 
of  myself  and  other  gentlemen  may  stand  over 
until  the  next  term,  provided  there  be  nothing 
in  such  postponement  inconsistent  with  your 
views  of  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the 
public."    Correspondence  of  O'CoDQell,  I.  247 

(6)  "I  merely  suffered  judgment  to  go  by 
default  because  I  think  the  construction  put  by 
the  Attorney  General  upon  the  Act  of  Farlia« 
ment  is  erroneous ;  and  I  now  can,  if  it  shall 
be  necessary,  have  a  writ  of  error,  and  lay  the 
matter  before  the  House  of  Lords."  O'Connell, 
Freeman**  Journal,  February  14j  1831. 


I  shall  be  entitled  to  judgment  on  these 
fourteen  counts.  That  judgment  will  be 
abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  all  the 
objects  of  this  prosecution  and  to  effectuate 
the  important  ends  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  I  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  think  it  unnecessary,  and>  there- 
fore, it  would  be  unjust  to  prosecute  the 
remaining  counts  of  this  indictment.  I 
will,  therefore,  enter  a  noli  proeequi  upon, 
them.  I  shall  only  add  that  I  congratulate 
this  Court,  and  the  country,  upon  being 
relieved  from  the  distressing  and  agitating 
effects  of  a  trial ;  and,  I  trust  in  G^d,  that 
the  return  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to  this 
country  will  oe  the  consequence  of  this 
proceeding. 


0*ConneU  and  the  other  traversers  were 
not  called  up  for  judgment.  In  the  life  of 
Francis  Blachhume  (p.  86),  Attorney  Gene- 
ral in  1831,  is  the  following  statement : — 

"  O'Connell  could  not  be  called  up  for  judg- 
ment until  the  following  term,  when  the  case 
was,  with  the  Attorney  General's  consent,  post- 
poned until  the  ensuing  month.  Parliament 
was,  however,  in  the  meantime  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  di68olved,(a)  and  the  Act  under 
which  he  was  indicted  expired,  and  thus  an 
end  was  put  to  the  proceedings." 

In  the  same  work  is  the  following  state- 
ment by  BlacJcbume : — 

"The  matter,  of  necessity,  stood  over  until 
the  next  term.  The  Court  sat  on  the  20th  of 
April.(6)  Prior  to  that  day,  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly,  had  I  received  any  intimation  of  an 
intention  or  wish  of  any  member  of  the  Govern^ 
ment,  English  or  Irish,  that  the  law  was  not  to 
take  its  course.  It  is  true  that  before  Parlia* 
ment  was  dissolved,  two  or  three  days  of  the 
term  had  elapsed,  of  which  I,  as  Attorney 
General,  did  not  avail  myself  to  call  for  judg- 
ment. For  this  delay  alone  I  was  responsible. 
What  the  cause  of  it  was  I  cannot  now  re- 
member, but  I  positively  assert  that  it  never 
arose  from  any  instructions  to  me  nor  any  in- 
tention on  my  part  to  abandon  the  prosecu- 
tion.'Xc) 

The  biographer  of  Blachbwme  add8(c2) : — 

"  We  have  already  stated  that  the  pleas  of 
*not  guilty'  were  withdrawn  on  the  12th  of 
February ;  but  the  traversers  could  not  be  called 
up  for  judgment  until  the  following  term.  In 
the  meantime,  in  order  to  inform  the  Court  of 
the  precise  charges  which  it  was  intended  by 
the  Court  to  have  brought  against  them  had 

(a)  April  22,  1681. 

(6)  This  was  according  to  the  old  practice. 
The  alteration  in  the  days  for  the  commence- 
ment of  term  did  not  take  place  in  Ireland  until 
1832.     Vide  1  &  2  Will.  4.  c.  81. 

(c)  p.  93. 

(d)  p.  95. 
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the  trials  proceeded,  and  "with  a  view  to  enable 
the  former  to  measure  the  amount  of  ponish- 
ment,  affidavits  were  filed  setting  out  the  facts 
which  the  Crown  intended  to  have  proved.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  first  day  of  Easter  term, 
O'Connell,  with  the  other  traversers,  were  called 
on  their  recognisances.  He  did  not  appear,  one 
of  his  counsel  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  ab- 
sence that  he  was  discharging  his  parliamentary 
duties.  Some  of  the  other  parties,  however, 
were  in  attendance,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General,  an  early  day  in  May  was 
fixed  for  hearing  a  motion  io  arrest  of  judgment 
and  of  disposing  of  the  ctL8e.'\a) 


(a)  The  following  was  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Stanley  (afterwards  Lord  Derby)  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  16,  1881,  with  respect 
to  the  prosecution : — "  llie  House  is  aware  that 
the  original  indictment  against  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  associates  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of 
counts,  of  which  the  first  fourteen  charged  the 
defendant  with  having  repeatedly  held  illegal 
assemblies,  in  violation  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  the  last  sixteen  charged 
them  with  having  conspired  together  to  hold  such 
illegal  meetings.  To  the  first  fourteen  counts,  Mr. 
O'Connell  demurred ;  to  the  last  sixteen  he  put 
in  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  I  believe  ~  and  if  I  am 
wrong  in  that  I  know  that  I  shall  be  corrected 
by  some  of  the  learned  gentlemen  around  me — 
I  believe  that  the  effect  of  his  demurring  to  the 
first  fourteen  counts,  if  the  point  of  law  were 
decided  against  him,  would  be  that  judgment 
would  pass  against  him  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  Mr.  O'Connell  subsequently  appear- 
ing not  to  have  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the 
law  of  his  case  as  he  had  ori^nally,  argued  that 
he  was  entitled  to  withdraw  his  demurrer  a^^inst 
the  first  fourteen  counts,  and  to  plead  to  them 
that  he  was  not  guilty.  To  this  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  after  some  debate,  assented,  and 
the  trial  was  fixed,  on  the  appUcation  of  the 
Attorney  General,  who  wished  the  earliest  pos- 
sible day  to  be  appointed  for  it,  on  Thursday, 
the  17th  instant.  Mr.  O'Connell  having  made 
two  subsequent  applications — I  do  not  say  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  delay,  though  they  certainly 
produced  delay — saying  on  the  first  appUcation, 
to  the  officer  who  was  to  strike  the  jury  that 
though  he  had  had  twenty-four  hours'  notice 
of  his  intention  to  strike  a  panel,  he  had  not 
had  a  clear  day's  notice  of  it,  and  insisting  on 
his  second  application,  after  the  officer  had 
nominated  forty-eight  jurors,  who  were  after- 
wards to  be  reduced  to  twenty-four  by  each 
party  striking  out  twelve,  that  he  ought  to  have 
time  to  the  next  day  to  deliberate  on  the  per- 
sons whom  he  should  object  to ;  and  the  sheriff 
havinff  yielded  to  both  his  applications,  it  be- 
came impossible,  as  a  special  jury  must  be  sum- 
moned six  clear  days  previously  to  the  day  of 
trial  before  a  fine  for  non-attendance  could  be 
imposed  upon  them :  it  became  impossible,  I  say, 
for  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  on  the  trial 
on  the  17th,  the  day  originally  appointed  for  it. 
I  now  come  to  the  Attorney  General's  own 
words,  and  if  any  gentleman  requires  it,  I  have 
no  objection,  though  I  do  not  think  it  natural. 


The  following  opinions  npon  tke  abore 
case  were  given  by  the  English  and  Irish 
Law  Officers : — 

«A  proeecation  by  indictment  was  com- 
menced against  Mr.  O'Connell  and  several 
other  persons  for  having  met  as  an  assembly  or 
society  in  violation  of  proeiamations  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  which  such  society  or 
assembly  was  suppressed  and  its  meeting::  pro- 
hibited.  Those  proclamations  were  issued  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  given  by  the  10th 
Geo.  4.  c.  1. 

**  The  defendants  at  first  pleaded  not  jmilty,  and 
afterwards  withdrew  their  pleas,  thereby  lettinf( 
judgment  go  by  default ;  and  on  the  second  day 
of  Easter  Term  1881  they  were  called  up  for 
judgment  Some  of  them  appeared  and  moved 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  the  Court  fixed  a 
day  for  hearing  the  motion  argued.  In  the 
meantime  the  Act  expired,  and  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  Court  can  now  pronoonce 
judgment.  Tou  are  requested  on  the  above  case 
to  give  your  opinion  whether  it  is  now  compe- 
tent to  the  Court  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the 
defendants. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  sentence  can  be 
pronounced  upon  the  traversers  in  this  case. 
The  offience  with  which  they  now  stand  charged 
are  offences  created  by  the  statute  of  the 
10th  Geo.  4.  c.  1,  and  pending  this  prosecu- 
tion, and  before  judgment,  that  statute  has 
expired.    Now  between  an  expired  statute  and 

to  read  the  whole  letter :  '  I,  therefore,  on  Fri- 
day gave  him  notice  that  I  would  on  the  next 
day  apply  to  the  Court  to  fix  a  later  day  for  the 
trial  than  the  17th.  This  led  to  a  verbal  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  O'Connell  to  me,  through  the 
Crown  Solicitor,  to  request  that  I  would  post- 
pone the  trial  to  the  next  term.  To  this  I  an- 
swered that  any  communication  to  me  must  be  in 
writing.  Accordingly  he  wrote  tome  on  Friday 
evening  and  on  Saturday  morning  received  a  per- 
emptory refusal.  It  was  not  dimcult  to  coUect 
from  ail  this  that  Mr.  O'Connell  never  would 
encounter  a  jury ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  was 
for  some  days  convinced  that  he  would  plead 
guilty  rather  than  do  so.  I,  therefore,  on  Satur- 
day, spoke  to  his  counsel,  and  told  him  that,  as 
to  time  or  terms,  none  would  be  granted,  but 
that,  as  I  must  have  had  judgment  against 
O'Connell  and  his  associates  had  the  demurrers 
been  argued  on  the  fourteen  counts  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  as  in  that  case  I  should  most 
certainly  have  entered  a  noli  prosequi  on  the 
other  counts,  which  were  in  their  nature  sub- 
sidiary to  the  others,  I  was  willing  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  conviction  ensuring  me  the  same 
extent  of  advantage  that  I  felt  the  King's  Bench 
had  deprived  me  of.  In  ten  minutes  after  I  had 
made  this  offer  it  was  acceded  to,  and  in  half  an 
hour  after,  made  the  rule  of  Court;  Mr.  Green 
and  Mr.  Ferrin  having  previously  appeared  for 
the  other  traversers.'  Such  is  the  *8tatement  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  Ireland,  and  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  it  completely 
bears  out  the  assertion  which  I  made  on  a 
former  evening,  that  the  Government  had  en- 
tered into  no  negotiation  with  Mr.  O'Connell, 
&c"— Hansard,  Feb.  16,  1881,  p.  610. 
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a  Btatate  repealed  from  and  after  a  stated  period 
we  can  upon  this  sobject  see  no  difierence. 
The  termination  of  the  one  is  fixed  hj  another 
statute,  while  the  termination  of  the  former  is 
fixed  by  the  prorision  of  the  Act  itself.  See 
1  Hale,  P.C.  667 ;  Bacon  Abrig.  Statute  D.  We 
think  that  an  offence  created  by  statote  only  is 
not  by  law  punishable  after  the  expiration  or 
repeal  of  such  statute.  As  to  repealed  Acts  of 
Parliament,  the  doctrine  upon  this  subject  has 
long  been  settled,  and  very  lately  recognised 
(see  the  references  annexed).  And  we  can  see 
no  good  or  sound  reason  for  applying  a  different 
doctrine  to  expired  Acts.  We  are  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  from  an  inability  to 
discover  any  precedent  for  proceeding  up<^n  an 
expired  or  rei>ealed  statute,  save  where  there 
has  been  a  special  legislative  saving  for  such 
proceedings,  and  from  finding  it  to  have  been 
the  common  course  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
such  special  savings  in  order  to  prevent  in  par- 
ticular cases  the  effects  which  would  otherwise 
result  from  a  general  repeal  of  a  statute  creating 
a  new  offence.  We  are,  therefore  of  opinion 
that  this  prosecution  should  be  abandoned,  (a) 

F.  Blackbukne. 

L.  C.  Cbampton. 

BiCHABD  W.   GbXBNB. 

May  24,  1881." 


(a)  1   Hale,  P.C.  291 ;  1   Hale,  P.C.  809 ; 
1  Hawkins,  78,  sec.  13;  Brook.  Abr.  Corona 


'*  We  concur  in  the  opinions  transmitted  from 
Dublin.  The  offence  was  created  by  the  Act  in 
question,  and  is  punishable  by  no  other  law. 
But  that  Act  is  no  longer  in  force. 

T.  Denkan. 
Wm.  Hobne. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  May  28,  188)." 


"  Entirely  concur  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Irish  and  BngUshAttomey  and  Solicitor  General." 
— Brougham,  L.C.(a) 


Matebiai.8  made  use  ov. — The  above  report 
is  taken  from  the /n5AZate>i2ecor(i«r,  February  7, 
1881,  pp.  82,  96,  107,  Saunders*  News  Letter 
and  Freeman* s  Journal  of  February  6,  1881. 


PI.  208  ;  JR.  V.  Justices  of  London,  8  Bur.  1456 ; 
S.C.  Miller's  case,  1  Black.  45 1 ;  12.  v.McKenzie, 
Buss  &  By.  429  ;  2?.  v.  Rohinsony  2  Bur.  805  ; 
jR.  V.  Harris,  4  T.B.  202  ;  R.  v.  Smith,  Doug- 
Uw,  441  ;  Jaques  v.  Withy,  1  H.  Bl.  65 ;  Doe 
d.  Broughton  v.  Gully,  9  B.  &  C.  844 ;  Voe  d. 
Cotes  V.  SomerviUe,  6  B.  &  C.  126 ;  Jenkins' 
Cent.  283  H.  6. 

(a)  Ireland,  Miscellaneous,  April — May,  1881 , 
8718. 
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DEVON  PEERAGE  CLAIM. 


Decision  of  the  Committee  fob  Pbivileges  ok  March  14,  1831,  as 
TO  THE  Claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Devon,  and  the  Preroqatiye 
OF  the  Crown  as  to  the  Creation  of  Dignities.  (Reported  in  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas's  Report,  5  Bligh  N.S.  220,  and  2  Dow.  &  Clark  200.) 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1558,  Sir  Edward  Courtenaj  was  created  Earl  of  Devon  bj  a  patent 
containing  the  following  words :  ''  Habendum  et  tenendum  nomen  statum  stilum  titnlom  honorem 
et  dignitatem  Comitia  Devonie  predicts  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  preeminenciis  honoribos  et 
ceteris  quibuscunque  hojusmodi  statni  Comitia  Devonie  pertinentabua  siye  spectanibns  prefato 
Edwardo  et  here^bns  suis  mascnlis  imperpetuum."  The  grantee  of  the  peerage  died  on  the 
10th  of  September,  1556,  and  no  one  assumed  the  title  until  thu  century. 

In  June  1830  Yisconnt  Gonrtenaj  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  claiming  the  Earldom  of 
Devon  as  heir  male  of  Sir  Edward  Courtenay. 

The  Attomey^General  reported  that  the  chiimant  had  proved  his  descent  as  alleged,  but  that 
the  question  whether  under  the  patent  a  title  was  established  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Devon 
should  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Crown  referred  the  question  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  referred  it  to  the  Committee  for  Privileges. 

Held  by  Lord  Brougham,  L.C.,  and  Lord  Wynford  in  the  Committee  for  Privileges — 

1.  Devolution  of  Dignities — Limitations — Power  of  Crown  as  to  creating  Dignities^'The  Statute 

de  Donis. 

That  a  grant  by  the  Crown  of  honours  and  titles  is  not  r^^ulated  by  the  same  law  as  a 

grant  of  lands. 
That  the  statute  De  Donis,  13  Edw.  1.  c.  1.,  does  not  i^ply  to  honours  and  titles. 
That  the  mnt  of  a  peerage  to  the  ^ptntee  and  his  heirs  male  is  valid,  although  a  grant  of 

land  by  me  Crown  with  the  same  Imiitation  is  void.    (But  see  the  Wiltes  Peerage  Claims 

L.R.  4  H.L.  126  ;  Cope  v.  De  la  Warr,  L.R.  8  Ch.  982  ;  and  the  Buckhurst  Peerage 

Claim,  2  App.  Cas.  1.) 
Under  such  a  grant  the  peerage  descends  not  only  to  heirs  male  of  the  body,  but  also  to 

collateral  heirs  male,  i.e.,  to  males  claiming  entirely  through  a  male  descent,  but  doee 

not  descend  to  heirs  ^neral,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a  grant  of  land  by  a  common  person 

to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  male. 

2.  The  Oxford  Case. 

The  opinion  of  Crewe,  L.C.  J.,  in  the  Oxford  case,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  necessary 
in  order  to  give  validity  to  a  grant  of  an  earldom  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  male,  was 
erroneous. 

3.  Peerages  for  Life,(a) 

Held  by  Lord  Brougham,  L.C.  (dissentiente,  Lord  Wynford)—- 
That  the  Crown  may  grant  a  peerage  for  lifo,  and  not  only  for  the  life  of  the  grantee  bat 
pur  autre  vie, 

— -^^^—       .  ^.^1^^^— ^■^■^^^— ^^-^-.^^—  -^i^^—  I    ^     I    i.^^— ^— ^ 

(a)  See  89  &  40  Vict  c.  59.  ss.  6,  41. 
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DESCBNT  HUGH  COUl 

or  THE  allowed  the  JUmldom  ov  Da 

EARLDOM  OF  DEVON  ob.  14  K±m 

(No.  I.)  ( 

HiigliCoiirteiiay,SiidBtflofDeTon;  »  ] 
ob.  51  Edw.  m.  I 

(No.  2.)             I                     (No.  16.)           I 
Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  Ent,    WiUiam  OMUtenay,  Ard 
ob.  vita  patrit,                   biahopof Ouiterboiy ;  o1 
j 20  Bic  n.  8.F, 

(No.  8.)  I 

Edward  Courtenay  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  8rd  Eiurl 
of  Devon ;  ob.  7  Hen.  Y. 

(No.  4.)  I 

Hugh  Courtenay,  4th  Earl  of 
Devon ;  ob.  10  Hen.  V. 

(No.  5.)  I 

Thomas  Courtenay,  5th  Earl 
of  Devon  ;  ob.  86  Hen.  VL 

! ^___^ 

(No.  6.)   I  (No.  7.)    I  (No.  8.)       I  [  I 

Thomas  Courtenay,     Henry  Courtenay,    Sir  John  Courtenay,    Jane,   sister    and    Elixabetn,  sister 
6th  Earl  of  Devon,  of  Estmyll,  Knight,    attainted        co*heir  of  Tho-        and     co-heir, 

attainted  and   be-      co.  Southampton,         1  Edw.  IV.,  slain  at        mas,  6th  Earl  of        matried      Sir 
headed  1  Edw.  IV. ;  attainted  Twekesbury,  1471;        Devon,  married,        HughConway, 

ob.  6.P.  and  beheaded  ob.  b.f.  first.  Sir  Koger        Knt. ;  ob.  SP. 

7  Ed.  IV.  Clifford,     Knt., 

ob.  6.P.  .  and  secondly  Sir 

William      &iy- 
vett,  Knt. 


'o    56860. 


rSNAY 

ON  in  the  9  Edw.  III. ; 

in. 
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azgaret  de  Bohun,  dau^ter  of  Humphrey 
Earl  of  Hereford,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  King  Edward  I. ;  ob.  15  Bio.  II. 


(No.  17.)        I  (No.  18.)  I  (No.  19.) 

Humphrey  Gourtenay,    Sir  Peter  Ck>urtenayy  Knt,    Sir  Philip  C!ourtenay 
died  young,  s.p.  ob.  s.r.  6  Hen.  lY*  of  Bickleigh,  Ent. 


J 


01  Fowderham  and 
;  ob.  7  Hen.  IV. 

I 


No.  9.)  I 

Sir  Hugh  Ck>urtenay»Maud  Beaumont ; 


of  Haecomb,  Ent. ; 
ob.  8  Hen.  VI. 


ob.  7  Edw.  IV. 


(Na20.)    I 
Bichard    Gourtenay, 
Bishop  of  Norwich, 
eldest    son ;      ob. 
8  Hen.  V.  6.P. 


No.  10.)  I  (No.  11.)  I 

EdwaM  Gourtenay,  son    Sir  Hugh  Gourtenay » Margaret,    daughter 


and  heir,  8  Hen.  VI. ;        of  Boconnoc,  Ent. ; 
ob.ante7Edw.rV.8.p.        ob.  11  Edw.  IV. 


and  co-heir  of  Tho- 
mas Gaminow. 


No.  12.)  I 

Sir  Edward  Gourtenay, 
Knt.,  created  Earl  of 
Devon  1  Hen.  VII. ; 
ob.  1509. 


No.  13.)  I 

Sir  William  Gourte-' 
nay,  Ent.,  attainted 
vitd  pairis,  created 
Earl  of  Devon,  and 
died  8  Hen.  VIII. 


ibel, 


Isabel,     Maud,     Elixaoeth,    Florence, 
wife  of     wife  of      wife  of        wife  of 
William     John  John  John 

Mohun.  Arundell.  Trethurffe.  Trdawney. 

' \ : ' 

The,  respective  heirs  of  whose 

Eatherine,  daugh-    bodies  were  found  to  be  the 

ter  and  co-heiress    cousins  and  next  heirs  of 

of  Eing  Edward    Edward,    Earl    of  DevoU) 

the  Fourth.  1556. 


:No.  14.) 

Henry  C^urtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  created 
Mfljrquess  of  Exeter ;  attainted  and  be- 
headed 81  Hen.  VIII. 

:No.  15.)  I 
Sir  EDWARD  GOURTENAY,  Knt., 
created  Earl  of  Devon  by  patent  dated 
Srd  Sept.,  I  Mary  (1553),  to  hold  to 
him  "  et  heredihus  suis  masculis  imper^ 
petuum ;"  died  without  issue  18th  Sept., 
8  &  4  Ph.  &  Mar.  1556. 


(No.  21.)  I 

Sir  John  Gourtenay,  Ent., 
second  son ;  ob.  vitdfratri; 
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(No.  22.)  I 

SirPlulip  Gourtenay,  Ent, 
son  and  heir ;  ob.  3  Edw.  IV. 

(No.  28.)  I 

Sir  William  Gourtenay,  Ent, 
son  and  heir ;  ob.  circa 
1  Hen.  VII. 
(No.  24.)  I 

Sir  William  Gourtenay,  Ent., 
son  and  heir ; 
ob.  3  Hen.  VHI.  1512. 

(No.  26.)  I 

Sir  William  C!ourtenay,  Knt., 
son  and  heir ; 
ob.  28  Hen.  VIII.  1580. 

(No.  26.)  I 

Qeorge  Gourtenay,  Esq.,  eld- 
est son  and  heir  apparent  \ 
ob.  vitdpcttris, 
(No.  27.)  I 

Sir  William  Gourtenay, 
grandson  and  heir  of 
Sir  William ;  ob.  29th  Sept., 

4&5Ph.&  Mar.  1557. 
(No.  28.)  I 

Sir  William  Gourtenay,  son 

and  heir ;  ob.  6  Gar.  L  1680. 

(No.  29.)  I 

Francis  Gourtenay,  Esq.,  son 
and  heir ;  ob.  14  Ctii,  1. 1680. 

(No.  80.)  I 

SirWilliam  Gourtenay,  Bart., 
son  and  heir ;  ob.  1702. 

(No.  31.)  I 

Frances  Gourtenay,    Esq.; 
ob.  vitd  pcUris,  1699. 

(No.  82.)  I 

Sir  William  Gourtenay,  Bart. ; 
ob.  1785. 
(No.  83.)  I 

SirWilliam  Gourtenay,Bart., 

created  Viscount  Gourtenay 

in  1762;  ob.  1762. 

(No.  84.)  I 

William  Gourtenay,  2nd  Vis- 
count Gourtenay ;  ob.  1788. 

(No.  85.)  I 

WILLLA.M  GOURTENAY, 
drd  Viscount  Gourtenay, 

THE  GLAIMANT. 


/ 


ft 
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In  Jane  1830,  Yiaoonnt  Oowrtenay  pre- 
sented a  petition((i)  to  the  Eong — 

''  praying  that  his  right  to  the  earldom  of 
Deron  might  be  reoognieed  bj  his  Majesty, 
and  that  he  might  be  summoned  to  Par)iament 
as  £ul  of  DeTOD." 

His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  refer  this 
petition  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  Sir  Jamea 
Scarlett,  on  the  23ra  June  1830  ;  who, 
having  received  evidence  in  support  of  the 
allegations  contained  therein,  made  his 
report  on  the  15th  November  following. 

After  reciting  the  petition,  the  patent, 
and  the  evidence  which  had  been  addaced 
in  proof  of  the  claimant's  pedigree,  he 
concluded  his  report  in  these  words : — 

«npoD  consideration  of  the  evidence  pro- 
duced, I  humbly  o£fer  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the 
claimant,  William  Viscount  Courtenay,  has 
proved  himself  to  be  the  male  descendant  of 
Hugh,  second  Earl  of  Devon,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  pedigree  proved,  the  nearest 
heir  male  of  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Devon  by  letters  patent  of  the 
first  of  Mary,  to  hold  'sibi  et  heredibns  suis 
masculis  imperpetuum,'*  as  set  fbrth  in  this 
report." 

*' Whether  under  that  patent  the  claimant 
can  establish  a  title  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of 
Deron  is  a  question  of  very  mre  consideration, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  has  not  received 
any  precise  determination ;  on  which  account  I 
humbly  submit  to  your  Mi^esty,  that  the  claim 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  consideration  and 
report  of  the  House  of  Peers,  if  your  Majesty  in 
your  wiedom  think  fit  so  to  do." 

The  patent  was  as  follows  :— 

Secuuda  pars  Patentium  de  anno  regni 
Begine  Marie  primo. 

Regina  &c.  archief^is  epis  ducib^  mar- 
chionib^  comitibj  baronibj  justJS  vice- 
comitib^  Ppositis  ministris  ac  omib^  bal- 
livis  &  fidelib^  suis  ad  quos  &c.  saltm 
Regalis  dignitatis  fastigia  felicib^  aus- 
piciis  nedum  insigniri  sed  augeri  con- 
fidim^  dum  in%  personas  discretas  & 
strenuas  honoj  culmina  dispenpam^. 
Gredim^  namch  nfam  coronam  regiam 
taoto  plurib^  micare  gemmis  &  pciofis 
coruscare  labidib^  quanto  viris  viituosis 
psertim  nobilibZ  consilio  Ppollentib^  in 
partem  solicitucunis  regie  ad  fastes  honoj 
evocatis  ad  direccoem  boni  publici  suffult 
sum^.  Considerantes  itaqi  gefiis  nobili- 
tatem  &  Pcipue  noY^  iu  sanguine  |^pin- 
qnitat  {^batissimi  viri  amantissimi  con« 
sanguine!  nfi  Edwardi  Courtenaj  qui 
nulliB  cedens  laborib^  se  nob  obsequio- 
sum  se  nup  exhibQit.  Yolentesq)  {{inde 
eundem  Edwardum   condign  is  honorib^ 

(a)  For  the  full  text  of  petition,  see  Lords' 
Jooznals,  1880-81,  p.  139. 
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&  regalib^  Pmiis  oruare  ampliare  &  sub- 
limare  de  g?a  n?a  bpali  ac  ex  8ta  sciencia 
&  mero  motu  nris   ipm   Edwardum   in 
Comitem    Devon     erexim^     Pfecim^    & 
creavim^  &  p  pseotes  erigim^  ^ficim  & 
cream^    £t  ei  nomen  statum  stilum  titu- 
lum    honorem    &    dignitatem    Comitis 
Devon  cum  omib^t  &  singulis  Peminen- 
ciis  hoDorib^  &  ce%is  quibuscunq^  ilmSi 
statui  Comitis  Devon  ptinen  sive  spectan 
dam^  &  concedim^  p  Psentes  ipmq^  Ed- 
wardum hmoi  statui  stilo  titulo  honore 
&  digoitate  p  cincturam  gladii  insignim^ 
investim^  &  realiS  nobilitam^  &   unam 
capam  honoris  &  dignitatis  atq^  circulum 
aureii  sup  caput  suu  ponim^.     H'end  A 
tenend    nomen    statum    stilum    titulum 
honorem   &  dignitatem    comitis  Devofi 
Pdict  cum  omib^  &  singulis  Peminenciis 
honorib^  &  ceSis  quibuscunq^  hmoi  statui 
comitis  Devon  ptinen  sive  spectan  pfato 
Edwardo  &  hered  suis  masculis  imppm. 
Et  ulfius  de  ulfiori  gfa  nfa  volum9<&  p 
psentes  concedim^  ((fato  nunc  comiti  qd 
idem  comes  &  heredes  sui  masculi  heant 
teneant  gaudeant  &  possideant   tam   in 
omib^  &  singulis  parliament  D7is  impostej 
tenend  quam  in  omib^  &  singulis  aliis  locis 
quibuscunq^  tales  et  hmoi  peminenS  dig- 
nitatem statum  honorem  &  loca  in  omib^ 
quales  aliquis  antecessor  dci  nunc  Comitis 
antehac  comes  Devon  existens  huit  tenuit 
aut  gavisus  fuit.    Et  quia  crescent  status 
celcitudine  ex  consequent  necessario  ere* 
scunt   sumptus  et  o&a  grandiora  et  ut 
idem  Comes  melius  decencius   &   hono- 
rificenrius  statum  Pd6i   Comitis  Devon 
ac  oSa  ipius  Comitis  incumbenc  manu- 
tenere  &  sustentai*e  valeat  de  ud] iori  gfa 
nfa  dedim^  &  concessim^  ac  p  Psentes 
dam^  &  concedim^  ^  not^  &  hered  nf  is 
pfato    Comiti    &    heredib^    suis    Pddis 
viginti    libras    annuas    legalis    monete 
Anglie  H'end  &  pcipiend  annuatim  sibi 
&  hered  suis  Pdcis  imppm  de  pva  cus- 
tuma   nra  infra  portum  nfm  London  p 
manus  custumaf  sive    collector  custume 
pdce  ^  tempore  existen   ad   Festa  S^i 
Michis  archi  &  Pasche  p  equales  porches 
sol  vend.     Eo    qd    exPssa    mencio    &q. 
Hiis  testib^  Bevendo  in  Xpo  pfe  ac  nro 
fideli    Consiliario    Stepho   Winton    epo 
cancellaf  nfo  sumo  ac  pcharissimo  con- 
sanguineo  &  consiliaf  nfo  Thoma  Duce 
Norff'  necnon  charissimis  consanguineis 
et  consiliaf  nf  is  Wifio  Marchione  Wintofi 
Thed  Anglie  Henf  Comite  Arundell  Johe 
Comite  Oxon  Francisco  Comite  Salop 
Edwardo    Comite    Derb    Hen?  Coinil* 
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Sussex  Jolie  Comite  Bathon  aoeciam 
reTerendo  in  Xpo  Cathbto  Danolffi  epo 
pdildi8%  &  fidelib^  consiliariis  Dfis  Witto 
Dno  Paget  Witto  Petre  Mi  lite  uno  prin- 
cipaliu  secretaP  nPo;  &  Johe  Bouroe 
armigjo  al%o  secretar  nFojf  pd5o{  h  aliis 
Dal  &c.  T.  B.  apud  Bichemount  tcio 
die  SeptembF. 

P  ipam  Begioam  Ac.(a) 

The  Kisg,  being  snbseqaently  moved 
upon  the  petition  of  Yisconnt  Courtenay, 
was  pleased  to  refer  the  same,  together 
wil^  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Oenerdl 
therennto  annexed,  to  the  right  honour- 
able the  House  of  Peers,  to  examine  the 
allegations  thereof,  as  to  what  related  to 
the  petitioner's  title  therein  mentioned, 
and  to  inform  his  Majjesty  how  the  same 
might  appear  to  their  Lordships. 

The  House  of  Lords  referred  the  con- 
sideration of  the  same  to  the  Committee 
for  Privileges. 


In  the  Gommittes  70B  Pbivileges. 

The  committee  to  which  the  petition  of 
Viscount  Courtenay  was  referred,  met  on 
Thursday,  17th  Februanr  1831,  when  the 
Order  ofKeference,  the  claimant's  petition, 
and  the  Attorney  OenerdVe  report,  were 
read. 

PepyaQ})  and  NicoloL8{c)  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  claimant,  and  Mr.  Attorney 
Oen&raUd)  on  behalf  of  tiie  Crown. 

The  case  wan  opened  by 

Pep^« :  I  have  the  honour  of  attending 
on  behalf  of  Viscount  Cowrtenay,  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim  to  the  dignitjr  of  Earl  of 
Devon,  which  was  conferred  upon  Sir 
Edwa/rd  Courtenay,  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  1653,  with  this  very 
peculiar  limitation, to  him  **et  IheTedibxu  swx 
mascuiis  imperpetuttm  ;*'  and  in  the  clause 
by  which  the  procedencyofthe  former  Earls 
of  Devon  is  given  to  him  and  his  successors 
in  the  dignity,  the  same  words  arc  used, 
"  et  K&reaee  eui  mascvU  hahea^t,"  &c. 

Jn  order  that  the  obvious  intention  and 
object  of  the  Crown  in  granting  to  that 
individual  the  dignity  in  the  peculiar 
words  which  are  here  used  may  be  per- 
ceived, I  must  call  your  Lordships*  atten- 
tion to  the  pedigree.  At  the  heaa  is  Hugh 
OovHenay,  who  was  allowed  the  Earl- 
dom of  Devon  in  the  ninth  year  of  King 


(a)  Minates  of  Evidence,  8. 

(b)  Afterwards    Lord    Chancellor     (Lord 
Cottenham). 

(c)  Afterwards  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

(d)  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  afterwards   Lord 
Chief  Justice. 


Edward  3*  (a)  The  earldom  was  enjoyed 
by  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the 
grantee  for  sixjronerationB,  and  was  ves- 
ted in  Thomas  Courtenay,  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Detfon  (No.  6  in  the  pedigree),  who  was 
attainted  in  the  first  of  Edwa/rd  the  Fourth, 
when  his  eetatet,  as  well  as  his  honours, 
became  forfeited  to  the  Crown. (5)  In  the 
first  of  Henxy  7,  1485,  Sir  Edward 
Courtenay  (No.  12  in  the  pedigree), 
who  was  then  the  heir  inale  o£  Thomcu^ 
the  sixth  Earl  of  Devon,  but  not  his 
heir  general,  was  created  Earl  of  Devon 
to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,(6) 
and  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  grant  of 
great  part  of  the  lands  of  the  former  Earls 
of  Devon,  which  had  become  forfeited  by 
the  attainder  of  the  sixth  Earl  in  1461.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  Oown,  in- 
tending to  restore  to  him  the  dignity  of 
his  ancestors,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bestow  upon  him  its  ancient  possessions, 
could  not  have  effected  that  object  by 
reversing  the  attainder,  because  that  mea- 
sure would  have  opened  the  claim  of  the 
heirs  general  to  the  lands. 

The  patent  under  which  that  title  was 
conferred  is  also  very  important,  because 
it  shows  the  motives  of  the  Crown  in  thus 
favouring  Sir  Edward  Courtenay.  Those 
motives  are  fully  recited  in  that  instru- 
ment, (d)  where  it  is  stated  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Hugh,  formerly  Earl  of 
Devon,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  1  he  grand- 
daughter of  King  Edward  I.,  and  that 
he  was  then  the  heir  male  of  the  said 
Hugh,  This  was  the  second  creation  of 
the  earldom  of  Devon  in  the  Courtenay 
family. 

In  the  3rd  of  Henry  8  there  was  a 
third  creation  of  the  earldom  in  that 
family,  which  became  necessary  on  account 
of  the  attainder  of  Sir  WiHiam  Courtenay 
(No.  13  in  the  pedigree),  •  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  Edward  Earl  of  Devon,  which 

(a)  In  the  reig:n  of  Henry  1,  Richard  de 
Red  vers  was  created  Earl  of  Devon.  "  No  patent 
of  the  dignity  is  on  record,  and  the  limitations 
are  unknown;  but  it  is  presamed  that  it  was 
granted  to  him  and  his  heirs."  Sir  Harris  Nico- 
las, 5ii.  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  became  the  heir 
of  the  family  of  De  Redvers,  and  entitled  to  the 
Earldom  of  Devon  as  heir  of  the  grantee.  **  But 
he  did  not  assume  the  title  until  he  was  autho- 
rised to  do  so  by  the  King's  writ,  forty-two  years 
afterwards,  which  writ  probably  operated  as  a 
new  creation."  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  6n.  Sup- 
plemental Case,  Berkeley  Peerage,  1858-61, 
p.  75n.    See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  7,  c  61. 

(6)  Rot.  Pari.  5,  479. 

(c)  See  Sir  Harris  Kicolas's  Report,  Ap- 
pend^ y.  The  grant  was  to  Sir  Edward 
Courtenay  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  Rot. 
Pari.  6,  273,  298. 

(<0  Appendix  I.  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  Re- 
port« 
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prerentod  his  Bacceeding  under  his  father's 
patent.  That  person  was  created  Earl  of 
Devon  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  he  baying,  the  patent  recites,  mar- 
ried the  King's  annt,  and  being  the  heir 
male  Hugh  Earl  of  Devon,  and  Marga/rei 
his  wife,  the  grand-danghter  of  King 
Edward  I. (a)  His  sun,  Henry  Cowrtenay, 
sncceeded  as  Earl  of  Devon ;  and  having 
obtained  the  reversal  of  the  attainder  of 
his  father,  he  sncceeded  also  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Devon,  of  the  1st  Hen.  7. 

We  now  come  to  the  person  in  whom 
the  dignity  which  we  claim  was  created, 
namely,  Sir  Edward  CouHenay,  who  was 
created  Earl  of  Devon  by  patent  dated 
3rd  September,  in  the  first  year  of  Mary, 
1553,  to  hold  to  him  **et  heredibtu  auie 
mascuLU  in  perpetiMim"  I  have  called 
attention  to  the  preceding  patents,  and  to 
that  which  is  recited  in  those  patents,  as 
well  as  to  the  close  connexion  which 
existed  between  this  noble  family  and  the 
Grown,  commencing  with  the  marriage  of 
Htbgh  Earl  of  Devon  with  the  grand- 
danghter  of  King  Edward  I.,  and  more 
especially  to  the  marriage  of  the  grand- 
father of  the  grantee  to  the  danghter(&) 
and  coheiress  of  King  Edward  4, 
and  sister  of  the  Qneen  Consort  of  Eng- 
land, becanse  we  find  thronghont  that 
these  circnmstances  are  recited  in  the 
patents  as  being  the  gronnd  and  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  special  favours  shown  by  the 
Grown  to  the  several  members  of  the 
Gonrtenay  familv. 

I  have  stated  that  Henry  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devon,  was  attainted  in  the  31st 
of  Henry  8,  but  that  attainder  was 
BO  far  reversed  as  to  remove  any  im- 
pediment to  claiming  through  him ;  his 
son  and  heir  having  been  restored  in  blood 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1553.  (c)  Before 
referring  again  to  the  patent,  I  will  notice 
the  state  of  that  branch  of  the  family 
from  which  the  present  Claimant  descends. 
Sir  Edward  CourtenaA/,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Devon  in  1553,  though  once  the 
favourite  of  the  Crown,  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  sovereign,  and  died  abroad, 
without  issue,  in  the  year  1556.((2) 

On  turning  to  No.  27  in  the  pedigree, 
being  in  the  line  of  the  present  Claimant, 

(a)  Appendix  IX.  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas*8 
Beport. 

(6)  The  Princess  Eatharilne,  sister  of  Queen 
Elusabeth,  mother  of  Henry  8.  Wriothesley's 
Chronicle,  I.  91. 

(c)  "  An  Acte  for  the  restitncion  in  blonde 
of  Sir  Edwarde  Conrtney,  Knight,  Earle  of 
Devon,  Amio  M.  primo."  Sir  Hams  Nicolas's 
Beport,  Appendix  XXXII.;  Minutes  of  £Ti- 
dence,  SO. 

(<0  Machyn's  diar^  (Camden  Society),  49 ; 
Wriothesley's  Chronicle  (Camden  Society),  2, 
loa  ;  Fionde's  History,  6, 468. 


it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  year  1556,  a 
Sir  WiUiam  Covrtena/y  of  Powderhom  was 
the  heir  male  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and 
was  therefore  the  individual  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  construction  which  the  Claim- 
ant puts  upon  the  patent,  was  entitled  to 
claim  the  title  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  Sir  Edtoard  Courtenay ;  but  he  died 
in  the  very  next  year,  1557,  after  the 
decease  of  the  earl,  leaving  his  son,  who 
then  became  entitled  to  the  dignity,  an 
infant  of  only  three  years  of  age.  I  press 
these  facts,  because  they  very  satisfac- 
torily, as  I  apprehend,  explain  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  claim  to  tnis  title  was  not 
made  when  the  right  to  it  accrued ; 
namely,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Edward 
Cowrtenay,  the  grantee.  It  might  have 
happened  also,  that  the  Courtenaye  of 
Fowderham,  being  a  collateral  branch  of 
the  family  of  the  last  Earl  (though,  like 
him,  descended  from  Hugh  Courtenay,  the 
first  Earl  of  Devon),  might  not  have 
known  the  benefits  which  that  patent  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  though,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  the  situation  of  the 
family  sufficiently  accounts  for  no  claim 
having  been  made  immediately  after  the 
demise  of  the  grantee  of  the  patent  of 
1553 :  and  if  the  attention  of  the  parties 
was  not  called  to  the  subject  at  the  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  the 
termination  of  a  long  minority,  it  should 
have  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  history  of  the  family,  and  of  their 
prior  dignities,  having  been  stated,  the 
case  is  brought  into  that  state  which  shows 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  motive  and  ob- 
ject of  the  Crown  in  conferring  a  new 
grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Devon  upon  Sir 
xJdujord  CowrtenoAf,  The  patent,  after 
reciting  generally  the  object  of  the  Crown 
in  creating  this  dignity,  proceeds  in  these 
terms: — 

"  Considerantes  itaque  generis  nobilitatem  et 
precipue  nobis  in  sanguine  propinquitatem  pro- 
batissimi  viri  amantissimi  consanguinei  nostri 
Edwardi  Courtenay." 

It  grants  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Devon, 

**  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  preenuncnciis  honori- 
bus  et  ceteris  quibuscunque  hujusmodi  statui 
comitis  Devonie  pertinentibus  sive  spectantibus," 
&c.  ^'Habendum  et  tenendum  nomen  atatum 
ttilum  tituium  honorem  et  dignitcUem  comitis 
Devonie  predicta  cum  onmibus  et  singulis  pre- 
eminenciis  honoribus  et  ceteris  quibuscunque 
hujusmodi  statui  comitis  Devonie  pertinentibus 
sive  spectantibus  prefato  Edwardo  et  heredibtn 
9uis  mascuUs  imperpetuwn.  Et  ulterius  de  ube- 
riori  gratia  nostra  volumus  et  per  presentes  con- 
cedimus  prefitto  nunc  comiti  quod  idem  comes 
et  heredes  sui  mascnli  babeant  teneant  gaudeant 
et  possideant  tam  in  omnibus  et  sinfulig  parlia- 
mentis  nostris  imposterum  tenen£s  quam  in 
omnibus  et  singulis  aliis  locis  quibuscunque  tales 
et  hujusmodi  preeminenciam  dignitatem  statum 
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hoQorem  et  loca  in  omnibus  qaales  aliquis  ante' 
cessorum  dicti  nunc  comitis  antehac  cornea  De* 
vonie  eristens  hahuit  tenuit  out  gavinusfmt." 

There  is  here,  though  not  in  express 
words,  a  reference  to  the  Hugh  Courtenay, 
Earl  of  Devon,  whom  we  find  in  all  the 
preceding  patents, — a  reference  which 
cannot,  by  possibility,  apply  to  any  other 
person,  for  the  patent  refers  to  all  the 
advantages  that  belonged  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  individual  created  Earl  of  Devon, 
namely,  Hugh  Courtenay,  and  those  who 
claimed  from  him ;  and  showing  that  the 
object  of  the  Crown  in  restoring  the  heir 
rnale  of  the  said  Hugh  Courtenay  was  to 
confer,  as  far  as  it  could,  upon  him  and 
his  family,  those  advantages,  those  privi- 
leges, and  those  honours  which  his  and 
their  ancestors,  the  preceding  Earls  of 
Devon,  had  enjoyed. 

Sir  Edward  Coxirtenay,  the  grantee,  had 
no  children.  If,  therefore,  the  object  of 
the  Crown  had  been  mereljr,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  to  ennoble  an  individual  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  that  object 
would  doubtless  have  been  effected  by 
limiting  the  dignitv  in  the  usual  manner, 
by  the  words  which  are  always  used  for 
that  purpose :  but  if  the  intention  was  to 
restore  to  the  family  the  dignity  which  it 
had  before  enjoyed,  and  to  perpetuate  it 
in  the  heirs  male,  the  mode  of  effecting  it 
could  only  have  been  by  granting  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Devon,  with  a  limitation  which 
would  include  other  descendants  of  Hugh 
Courtenay,  the  first  Earl  of  Devon,  namely, 
the  next  lieir  male  collateral  of  the  g^rantee. 
In  the  preceding  patent,  and  in  the 
prior  history  of  the  family,  the  motives  of 
the  Crown  are  therefore  clearly  esta- 
blished ;  and  those  motives  and  intentions 
are  recognised  in  the  very  instrament 
under  which  the  present  petitioner  claims  ; 
for  the  connexion  between  the  grantee  and 
the  former  Earls  of  Devon  is  expressly 
alluded  to,  and  to  him  and  his  successors 
in  the  title  are  granted  the  same  privi- 
leges and  precedency  as  those  earls  enjoyed. 
The  dignity  and  precedency  thus  granted 
were,  therefore,  intended  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  heirs  male  of  the  ancient  Earls  of 
Devon,  of  the  Courtenay  family ;  and  as 
that  object  could  only  be  attained  by 
doing  more  than  is  oi-dinarily  done  in 
peerages  (which  are  usually  limited  to  an 
mdividual  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body),  namely,  by  letting  in  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  grantee,  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  terms  used  in  the  in- 
strument have  that  effect  P 

That  there  could  be  no  misapi>rehen8ion 
in  using  the  words  of  limitation  which 
occur  in  this  patent, — that  the  use  of 
terms,  varying  from  the  ordinary  ones  by 
which  peerages  are  granted,  could  not 
have  been  the  effect  of  accident, — ^is,  I 


apprehend,  clear  from  the  context :  and  it 
would  be  contrary  to  all  legal  principles 
to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  their 
having  been  accidentally  introduced.  The 
history  of  the  Courtenay  family  down  to 
that  time  tends  to  show  that  this  limita- 
tion, 80  far  from  being  accidental,  was 
purposely  granted;  that  there  was,  in 
fact,  a  strong  motive  for  granting  it, 
which  is  expressed  in  other  parts  of  the 
instrament ;  and  the  design  is  carried  into 
effect  bv  the  terms  which  are  used. 

To  show  that  the  words  under  which 
the  petitioner  claims  were  not  accidentally 
used,  we  have  also  the  Privy  Seal  Bill  in 
precisely  the  same  terms  as  the  patent,  (a) 
Nor  is  it  once  only  that  these  terms  occur 
in  the  patent,  for  the  limitation  is  to  Edr^ 
ward  Courtenay  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever ; 
and  when  allnoing  to  the  individuals  who 
are  to  benefit  by  the  grant,  the  same  terms 
are  again  used;  for  it  is  said  that  the 
grantee,  "e<  heredes  sui  mascuU  vrnperpe" 
''  ^t«um"  shall  have  the  same  precedency 
as  the  former  Earls  of  Devon, 

Loan  Chai?cellor(2>)  :  There  is  no  doubt 
the  same  words  may  be  differently  under- 
stood as  to  an  honour  and  another  tene- 
ment, an  honour  being  a  tenement;  but 
here  you  have  in  this  grant  the  "  heredes 
fyredicti,"  thAt  is,  ** masculi%m>perpetuum,** 
without  any  words  of  limitation,  without 
any  reference  to  the  word  heirs  general, 
including  collaterals;  and  we  have  this 
repeated,  "heredibus  suis  predictis,^'  in 
respect  of  the  grant  of  money  made  for 
sustentation  of  the  honour  conferred  by 
the  patent.  The  Crown  gives  a  perpetual 
grant  of  20Z.  of  lawftil  money  of  England, 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  revenue  of  customs ; 
and  the  perception  of  that  annuity  is 
vested  in  the  **  heredes  sui  predictL" 
Now,  according  to  that  argument,  will  not 
that  sever  the  honour  from  the  annuity 
granted  to  sustain  the  dignity  P  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  deal  with  that  now;  but  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  perception  of 
the  annuity  in  the  case,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  issue  male  of  the  body,  by  the  heirs 
male  general,  I  would  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  that  point  before  you  close  your 
argument,  as  it  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  subject. 

P^pys :  Your  Lordship  will  permit  me 
to  observe,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that 
this  is  not  a  grant  of  land ;  it  is  a  direc- 
tion to  pay  an  annuity  out  of  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Crown ;  and  1  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  in  most  of  the  ancient 
patents  of  peerages  there  is  a  grant  of  an 
annuity  out  of  those  revenues  u)r  the  sup- 

(a)  It  is  set  out  in  Sir  Harris  Nioolas's  lU- 
port.  Appendix  XI.,  and  in  appendix  to  the  case 
of  the  claimant,  A.  No.  3. 

(6)  Lord  Brougham. 
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port  of  the  dignity.  How  far  the  Crown 
may  or  may  not  have  a  right  so  to  deal 
with  its  revenues  may  he  a  question ;  hut 
I  apprehend  that  these  grants  do  not 
necessarily  fall  within  the  rules  of  law 
which  relate  to  Zand,  (a)  Whoever  may 
possess  the  title  (provided  the  Grown  has 
the  power  of  so  disposing  of  its  revenues) 
would  be  the  person  entitled  to  claim  the 
annuity.  If  it  had  been  a  grant  of  land 
the  case  would  undoubtedly  fall  within 
the  rule  that  a  grant  of  lands  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  male  by  the  Crown  is  Toid. 
This  rule,  however,  stands  upon  one  de- 
cision only,  and  in  the  course  of  my  argu- 
ment I  shall  have  to  call  your  Lordshif>s' 
attention  particularly  to  that  subject. 
This  grant  is  of  money,  which  did  not 
come  in  any  way  from  lands ;  it  savours 
nothing  of  the  realty,  but  was  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  petty  customs  of  the  port  of 
London;  and  assuming  that  the  Crovm 
had  a  right  so  to  dispose  of  its  revenues,  I 
apprehend  it  might  grant  it  in  any  manner 
it  thought  proper,  and  might  select  the 
individuals  who  should  eniov  it. 

Such  being  the  terms  of  the  patent,  and 
the  motive  and  intention  of  the  Crown 
being  perfectly  clear,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  infer  that  these  words  were 
accidentally  used.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
manifest  tnat  they  were  studiously  and 
advisedly  employed ;  that  they  fall  in  with 
the  obvious  intention,  not  only  of  the  sove- 
reign by  whom  that  patent  was  granted, 
but  of  two  preceding  monarchs;  that 
it  was  the  deliberate  design  of  King 
Henry  7  and  King  Henry  8 ,  as  well  as  of 
Queen  Mary,  to  restore  the  heir  male  of 
the  body  of  Hugh  Covrienay,  the  second 
Sari  of  Detfon,  to  the  earldom  of  Devon. 
This  object  could  not  be  attained  by  giving 
Sir  Bawa/rd  Oowrtencvy  that  title,  with  a 
limitation  to  his  children  only,  for  he  was 
then  unmarried ;  but  it  would  be  imme- 
diately and  satisfactorily  secured  by  grant- 
ing him  the  earldom,  with  a  remainder  to 
his  '*  KevTB  male,**  coUaieral  as  well  as 
lineal,  for  this  would  include  all  the  male 
descendants  o£Hugh  Cov/rtenay^  the  second 
Earl  oiBewm. 

The  intention  of  the  Crown  is,  I  submit, 
fully  manifested  by  the  patent  itself,  and 
we  come  simply  to  inquire  whether  the 
Grown  has  the  power  to  grant  a  dignity 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male  collateral. 
If  the  Crown  has  that  power,  the  only 
point  for  consideration  is,  are  the  vrxytoa 
used  in  this  patent  sufficient  to  carry 
that   object   into   effect?     If  they   ore, 

(a)  See  Co.  Litt.  20  a,  and  Lord  Hardwicke's 
judgment  in  Stafford  y.  Buckley,  2  Yes.  sen.  170, 
which  decides  that  an  annuity  in  fee  granted  by 
the  Crown  oat  of  the  Barbadoes  eostoms  duties 
is  not  within  the  Statute  2>e  2>ofM». 


is  not  the  construction  contended  for  by 
the  claimant  the  technical  and  proper 
meaning  of  these  words  P  With  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  I  do  not  appre- 
hena  any  question  can  be  raised.  No 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  limit  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  grant  a  dignity,  with  any 
remainder  it  might  think  proper.(a)  If 
that  right  be  limited  we  should  find  the 
limits  somewhere  prescribed.  In  some 
book,  or  in  some  d!ecision  of  this  House, 
we  should  surely  find  what  those  limits 
were,  and  some  reason  alleged  why  the 
power  of  the  Crown  vras  so  limited. 

LosD  Chahcellob  :  Allow  me  (I  do  not 
mean  to  express  the  slightest  opinion  on 
the  subject)  to  call  your  attention  again  to 
the  point  I  have  before  adverted  to,  for  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  persons  who  have 
drawn  this  case.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  perception  of  this  annuity.  What  you 
say  in  respect  of  land  is  very  well  worth 
considering;  but  there  is  another  point 
which  I  hope  you  will  attend  to  before 
you  finish  your  argument.  What  sort  of 
estate  was  created  in  this  annuity?  A 
species  of  charge  on  the  customs,  a  pay- 
ment in  money  which  the  law  recognises, 
would  clearly  be  a  different  estate  from 
that  in  land.  Is  it  to  be  incident  to  the 
real  incident  P  It  is  clearly,  if  in  money, 
a  somewhat  different  estate  from  land. 

Lord  Wykfobd  :  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  grants  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  peerages  in 
ancient  times.  (6) 

(a)  See  below,  p.  748. 

(6)  "  Upon  the  creation  of  earldomB,  which 
for  several  centuries  were  the  only  peerages  in 
this  conntiy  that  were  created  by  patents  or 
charters,  it  was  the  castom  to  assign  the  tertium 
denarium  of  the  issues  of  the  county  from 
which  the  title  was  derived  for  the  support  of 
the  dignity.  On  subsequent  creations  an  annual 
sum  or  certain  lands  were  granted  for  that 
purpose,  and  afterwards  the  practice  was  ob- 
served with  respect  to  dukedoms,  marquisates, 
viscountcies,  and  in  the  instances  of  Sudley,  in 
the  20th  Hen.  VI.,  and  of  Egremont,  in  the 
28th  Hen.  VI.,  in  the  case  also  of  baronies,  pay* 
able  either  out  of  the  issues  of  counties,  out  of 
the  Exchequer,  or  out  of  some  particular  branch 
of  the  royal  revenue.  These  grants,  which  are 
also  known  by  the  name  of  *  creation  money/ 
were  in  the  nature  of  annuities  granted  by  the 
Crown,  chargeable  upon  the  lands  or  mnds 
specified  in  the  patent,  and  were  held  to  be  so 
inseparately  annexed  to  the  dignity  as  to  be 
incapable  of  alienation.  In  the  6th  Hen.  YIII., 
in  the  case  of  Oliver  v.  Empgon,  the  Gourt,  in 
giving  judgment,  observed, '  If  a  man  be  created 
a  duke,  and  the  Ein^,  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  dignity,  ^rant  hmi  an  annuity  of  20/.,  he 
cannot  give  it  to  another,  for  it  is  incidental  to 
his  dignity,'  iDyer,  2)."  Supposing  that  the 
Grown  cannot  grant  an  annuty  arising  from 
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PepyB :  The  only  argument  which  coald 
be  founded  npon  the  grant  of  the  annnity 
would  be  a  supposed  inconsistency  between 
the  construction  we  attribute  to  the  grant 
of  the  title  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
annuity  would  be  enjoyed.  If  the  rules 
of  law  permit  the  Grown  to  attach  such 
an  annuity  to  the  title  granted,  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  intention  or  in  effect, 
and  if  the  rules  of  law  do  not  permit  it, 
there  is  still  no  inconsistency  in  intention, 
which  is  the  point  in  discussion,  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  Crown  intended  so  to  attach 
the  annuity  to  the  title.  The  annuity  is 
a  mere  chattel;  the  parties  do  not  take 
by  inheritance,  but  by  designation.  I 
shall  hereafter  refer  your  Lorctships  to  the 
authority  of  Lord  Coke,  who,  adverting  to 
the  only  decision(a)  which  exists,  that  a 
grant  of  land  by  the  King  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs  male  is  void,  states  expressly 
that  this  rule  of  law  is  confined  to  land, 
and  adds,  in  corroboration  of  his  dictum, 
that  the  rule  is  confined  to  lands,  that  a 
grant  by  the  King  of  armorial  bearings  to 

lands  to  a  man  and  his  *  heirs  male,'  it  would 
appear  that  it  can  grant  an  annuity  which  does 
not  come  out  of  real  property  with  such  a  limi- 
tation, because  it  is  laid  down  that  an  annuity 
'  which  concemeth  no  land,  nor  savoureth  of 
the  realty,'  is  not  within  the  statute  '  de  donis.' 
(^Co,  20*.)  Of  that  nature  was  the  annuity  of 
20/.  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  his  heirs 
male,  as  it  was  to  be  paid  them  out  of  the  petty 
customs  of  the  port  of  London  by  the  collector 
of  those  customs,  and  consequently  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  lands  or  tenements.  Pre- 
cedents, however,  exist  in  which  annuities  arising 
out  of  the  issues  of  lands  have  been  granted  to 
<  heirs  male '  for  the  support  of  peerages.  In 
the  2l8t  Bic.  II.,  Scrope,  Barl  of  Wiltshire,  and 
his  '  heirs  male '  were  granted  20Z.  per  annum 
out  of  the  issues  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  payable 
by  the  sheriff;  and  in  the  28th  Hen.  VI., Thomas 
Percy,  Baron  Esremont,  was  granted  10/.  per 
annum, '  aibi  et  heredibus  auis  mcuculis  impeV' 
petuum,*  out  of  the  issues  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland,  several  writs  for  the  payment  of 
which  to  him  by  the  sheriffs  of  that  county  are 
on  record,  and  no  doubt  appears  to  have  been 
ever  entertained  of  the  legality  of  the  grant. 
The  practice  of  granting  annuities  for  the  sup- 
port of  dignities  continued  until  the  Bortoration, 
and  the  custom  was  not  in  ancient  times  con- 
fined to  peerages,  as  grants  of  the  same  nature 
were  frequently  made  to  bannerets  and  knights. 
Some  observations  on  annuities  for  the  mamte- 
nanoe  of  dignities,  with  a  collection  of  prece- 
dents, will  Im  found  in  the  Harleian  MS.  5834, 
f.  31,  in  the  British  Museum."  Sir  Harris 
Kicolas's  Beport,  84n.  See  also  First  Beport 
of  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Dignity  of  a  Peer, 
871 ;  Third  Beport,  pp.  51  and  288 ;  Madox's 
Baronia  Anglicana,  138 ;  West's  Inquiry,  62, 
where  instances  of  such  srants  are  mentioned. 

(a)  The  case  of  LweU,  in  the  18tb  Hen.  8, 
Brooke's  New  Cases,  «  Patents  "  104,  and  Har- 
giave's  MSS.,  No.  3,  f.  166. 


a  man  and  his  heirs  male  is  good,  and  shall 
descend  accordingly.(a)  It  is  therefore 
bad  with  regard  to  land  only,  and  the 
reason  for  this  decision  is  presumed  to  be 
that  the  Kine  has  no  right  to  introduce  a 
new  inheritaole  quality  of  land,  certain 
interests  only  in  land  being  known  to  the 
law,  namely,  estates  in  fee  simple  and 
estates  in  ^il,  and,  therefore,  as  a  grant 
to  **  heirs  male  "  cannot  operate  according 
to  the  grant  (the  King  not  being  able  to 
say  that  land  shall  descend  from  heir  col- 
lateral to  heir  collateral),  and  as  the  grant 
cannot  be  taken  beyond  that  which  the 
terms  import.  Lord  Coke  la^s  it  down 
that  the  gift  is  void,  because  it  cannot  bo 
carried  into  effect  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  gift  is  comprised.  He  confines  this 
principle,  however,  expressly  to  lands  and 
tenement.  I  apprehend  your  Lordships 
will  find  that  circumstance  exemplified 
when  I  discuss  that  point  of  law,  which  I 
feel  to  be  important  in  almost  every  view 
that  can  be  taken  of  this  case.  I  contend 
that  the  rule  clearly  establishes  that,  the 
words  of  the  gift  being  f^«e  from  doubt, 
such  a  gift  is  bad,  not  because  there  is  any 
ambiguity  as  to  what  the  words  import, 
not  because  there  is  any  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining what  is  the  legal  effect  of  the 
words  "  heirs  male ;"  they  mean  heirs 
male  collateral;  but  because  they  mean 
heirs  male  collateral,  a  gift  of  the  Crown 
of  lande  cannot  take  effect. 

I  must  now  revert  to  the  question, 
whether  the  Crown  has  the  power  to 
grant  a  peerage  to  a  num  and  his  heirs 
maleP  In  old  grants  of  titles,  eveiy 
possible  limitation  is  introduced;  and  it 
appears  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mode 
in  which  a  title  can  be  granted,  whether 
to  heirs  male  lineal  or  collateral,  or  any 
other  estate,  which  do  not  occur  in  them. 
It  is  material,  in  this  part  of  the  case, 

(a)  The  rule  ('  That  where  lands  are  given 
to  a  man  and  hi?  heirs  male  he  hath  a  fee  simple, 
because  it  is  not  limited  by  the  gift  of  what  body 
the  issue  male  shall  be,  and  so  it  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  equity  of  the  statute  de  donis*)  "  ex- 
tendeth  but  to  lands  or  tenements,  and  not  to  the 
inheritance  that  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  in 
their  armories  or  arms.  For  where  the  noble- 
man or  gentleman  hath  a  fee  simple  in  his 
armories  or  arms,  yet  is  the  same  descendible  to 
the  heirs  male,  lineal  or  coUatefal." — *'  And  for 
distinction  and  better  explanation  hereof :  if  the 
King  by  his  letters  patent  giveth  lands  or  tene- 
ments to  a  man  and  to  his  heirs  male,  the  grant 
is  void,  for  that  the  King  is  deceived  in  his 
grant,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  no  such  in- 
heritance of  lands  or  tenements  as  the  Kinff 
intended  to  grant.  But  if  Uie  King,  for  rewu3 
of  service,  granteth  armories  or  arms  to  a  man 
and  to  his  heirs  male,  without  saying  *  of  the 
body,'  this  is  good,  and,  as  hath  been  said,  they 
shall  descend  aocozdingly."  Co.  Litt  S7*.  See 
also  19a  and  80a. 
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Tery  careftdly  to  distinguish  between  the 
rules  of  law  which  apply  to  dignities,  and 
the  rules  which  apply  to  land;  for  it  is 
everywhere  stated,  that   the  rules  with 
reference  to  the  descent  of  land  have  no 
application  to  titles  of  dignity.    In  the 
reports  of  your  Lordships*  Committees  on 
the  subject  of  the  Peerage,  this  principle 
is  over  and  over  again  laid  down,  and 
reasons  of  the  most  conclusive  nature  are 
stated  for  that  opinion.(a)    In  one  of  those 
reports  it  is  stated,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  wild  than  to  attribute  to  tne  rules 
of  descent   of   titles    anything    like    the 
rules  which  applv  to  lands,  which  are  in 
themselves  totally  and  entirely  distinct. 
The  learned  authors  of  that  report  state, 
with  reference  to  land,  that  the  fee  simple 
exists  somewhere;  the  rules  of  law  are 
to  regulate  the  descent  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  fee   simple  of  the  estate   is 
carved  out :  it  is  either  in  the  grantee  or 
those  who  claim  through  him ;  or,  if  not 
disposed  of,  it  remains   in  the   grantor 
by  law.    The  principle  of  law — ^the  law 
of  all  landed  property — assumes  that  the 
fee  must  exist  somewhere  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion  is   with    respect    to    the    different 
interests  carved  out  of  that  fee.    ^eir 
there  are  remainders  and  reversions,  and 
all  the  technical  rules  which  affect  both 
the  one  and  the  other.    But  in  the  case 
of  a  title,  there  is  no  fee  anywhere. 
LoBD  Chancellor  :  It  is  created. 
Pepys  :     So     much     as    the     Crown 
chooses  to  create  is  created.    It  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown;    and   to  any 
extent  the  Crown  pleases,  it  creates  that 
new  interest. (&)    There  is  no  reversion; 
and  it  is  also  laid  down  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Lords  Committees,  that  if  the  Crown 
grants    to    an   Individual  any  estate   or 
interest    in    a    dignity,    and,    upon    the 
failure  of  that  estate  or  interest,  grants 
it  over  to  another,  that  is  not  a  remainder. 
In  the  case  of  land,  that  would  be  subject 
to  all  the  rules  and  laws  relating  to  re- 
mainders; but  in  the  case  of  a  dignity 
there  is  no  remainder. 

LoBn  Changellob  :  Except  a  barony  by 
tenure.(c)  If  there  is  such  a  thing,  then 
it  is  incident  to  the  realtv. 

P^8:  That  would  be  a  peculiarity, 
undoubtedly :  it  would  be,  that  the  Crown 
had  thought  proper,  in  the  erection  of 
that  particular  dignity,  to  say  it  shall 
descend  according  to  the  law  regulating 
lands.    Where,  then,  is  there  any  simi- 


(a)  See  Appendix  I. 

(6)  See  below,  p.  748. 

(c)  In  re  Berkley  Peerage  Claim,  8  H.L. 
21,  where  it  was  decided  that,  if  a  barony  by 
tenure  ever  existed,  there  was  no  right  to  be 
summoned  to  and  sit  in  Parliament  in  respect  of 
BOoh  barony.- 
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larity  between  the  one  and  the  other  P 
The  property  in  land  is  alienable ;  it  may 
be  transferred ;  but  there  is  no  sucn 
power  with  reference  to  a  dignity.  I  be- 
lieve I  also  may  state,  that  it  is  the 
practice  of  this  House,  that  if  there  be  a 
title  given  to  an  individual  for  a  certain 
estate  and  interest,  and  then  a  remainder, 
what,  in  case  of  land,  would  be  called  a 
remainder  over,  that  upon  the  failure  of 
the  first  estate,  the  individual  entitled  in 
remainder  comes  and  claims  his  seat  in 
this  House  as  a  new  grantee,  and  is  intro- 
duced as  a  new  peer,  (a)  It  is  not  that  he 
comes  as  claimine^  by  descent,  or  through 
the  individual  whose  estate  is  gone:  he 
comes  as  a  new  peer,  as  if  the  patent  ^as 
granted  on  the  particular  day  on  which 
he  enters :  he  is  introduced  as  the  party 
claiming  the  benefit  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Crown  as  a  grant  to  himself,  and  not  by 
succession  to  the  individual  who  has  pre- 
ceded him. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  ^eat  variety 
of  instances  to  be  found  m  the  older 
patents  of  peculiar  limitauons.  It  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  a  few  of  them,  to 
show  that  there  is  not,  in  point  cf  fact, 
any  one  rule,  or  any  one  order,  which  has 
at  any  time  been  observed,  but  that  the 
power  of  the  Crown  has  been  exercised  at 
its  discretion ;  and  it  created  such  titles 
as  it  thought  fit,  without  reference  to  any 
rule  which  regulates  other  property :  but 
that  the  sole  rule  which  regulates  digni- 
ties is  the  will  of  the  Sovereign,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  patent,  which  will  has 
always  been  recognised  and  acted  upon. 

There  is  a  very  large  selection  of  in- 
stances in  which  peculiar  limitations(&) 
are  to  be  found  in  patents,  in  the  appen- 
dix to  a  pamphlet,  entitled — 

"  A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
Propriety  and  Legality  of  creating  Peers  for 
Life."(c) 

I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  them. 
There  are  instances  of  patents  for  life(c2) ; 

(a)  Cruise  on  Dignities,  c.  4,  15n. 

(6)  Co.  Litt  27a;  Cruise  on  Dignities, 
c.  4,  ss.  15-24 ;  "  Peculiar  Limitations  of 
Peerages,"  Appendix  LXIII.  of  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas's  report  of  the  Devon  case ;  <<  Supple- 
mentary case  of  George  Bryan,  Esq.,  claiming 
to  be  Lord  of  Slane,"  3 ;  IVensleydaie  Peerage 
Case,  6  H.L.  958 ;  Breadalbane  Peerage  Claim, 
L.R.  2  Sc.  A.  p.  271n;  argument  for  the 
claimant  in  the  WUtetf  Peerage  Claim,  36. 

(c)  By  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 

((f)  Co.  Instit.  96,  166.  Evidence  in  Wens- 
leydale  Peerage  Caee,  5  H.L.  970,  978.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (2nd 
edition,  1834)  Sir  Harris  Nicoks  says,  "No 
lawyer  has  ventured  to  deny  the  right  of  tbe 
Crown  to  create  a  peerage  for  a  term  of 
years,"  p.  17. 
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of  a.  ffrant  for  life,  if  an  existing  peer 
should  die  without  i8sue(a) :  there  is  an 
estate  for  life  afler  what  would  be  called, 
if  it  were  land,  an  estate  tail(5) ;  there 
is  a  grant  for  another  person's  life,  in 
the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  in  the 
13th  of  Richard  2.(c)  It  is  obvious, 
that  under  certain  circumstances,  that 
would  be  open  to  very  whimsical  and 
siUgular  results,  if,  for  instance,  the 
cestui  qui  vie  should  survive  the  occupier ; 
but  it  is  a  grant  to  a  son  for  his  father's 
life :  it  is  an  instance  of  the  Grown 
assuming  to  do  what  the  Crown  thought 
fit. 

LoBD  Chancellor  :  It  will  be  still  more 
absurd  if  the  death  of  the  cestui  qui  vie 
preceded  that  of  the  grantee  of  the  peer- 
age, for  a  man  not  to  know  whether  ne  is 
to  remain  a  peer  or  not. 

Pepys :  The  more  whimsical  the  result, 
the  more  it  supports  my  argument.  It 
is  open  to  every  species  of  o^'ection,  but 
still  it  exists.  There  are  many  instances 
of  a  grant  to  a  grantee  and  the  heirs 
which  he  may  have  by  a  particular  woman ; 
and  others  to  a  grantee  and  his  younger 
issue,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  ones ; 
and  there  is  one  of  a  grant  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  in  the  instance  of  the 
Earl  of  ifa/rch,  in  the  19th  of  Edward  4. 

I  have  perhaps  been  combating  that 
which,  I  apprehend,  cannot  enter  much 
into  this  argument ;  for  I  presume  that  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  the  Crown  can- 
not do  that  which  the  Crown  has  done, 
namely,  create  a  peerage  with  limitations 
that  could  not  exist  with  respect  to  lands. 
I  have  already  explained  the  reason  why 
the  Crown  cannot  grant  lands  to  a  man 
and  '*  his  heirs  male ; "  but  Lord  Cohe 
Bays(i)  that  rule  of  law  extends  only  to 
lands  and  tenements ;  and  he  then  cites 
an  instance  in  which  the  Crown  has  that 
power  with  regard  to  a  subject  that  bears 
the  strongest  analogy  to  dignities;  adding, 
that  in  the  cases  in  question,  that  of 
armorial  ensicpis,  a  limitation  to  ''heirs 
male  "  is  vaHd,  and  includes.''  heirs  male 
collateral "  of  the  grantee.  This  is  veiy 
important  authority,  not  only  because  it 
excludes  the  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown  bein^  confined  in  respect  of  digni- 
ties, but  it  IS  important  in  reference  to 
the  words  to  be  found  in  this  patent, 
because  it  is  decided  and  recognised 
by  Lord  Oohe  that  where  the  Kmg  is 
not  concerned,  a  limitation  to  heirs  male 

(a)  Patent  Boll,  11  Hen.  5.  Grant  to  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Alice  his  wtfe  of  Earldom  of 
Pembroke.  Minutes  of  evidence  in  Wensley- 
dale  Peerage  Case,  63. 

(6)  Cruise,  c.  4, 15. 

(c)  See  below,  and  82  Hen.  6,  29, 80. 

(<0  See  above,  p.  674. 


will  convey  the  thing  granted  to  heirs 
male  collateral. 

Lord  Chancellob:  Have  you,  or  Mr. 
Nicolas,  ever  had  occasion  to  look  into  a 
very  learned  work;  called  "The  Law  of 
Nobility  and  Peerage,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Doderiage(a) ;  to  whom  another  very 
learned  book,  known  by  the  name  of 
**  Sheppard's  Touchstone,"  is  very  often 
ascribed  ?  Mr.  Justice  Doderidge  appears 
to  have  either  read  or  collected,  for  his 
labours  exist  in  two  forms,  a  great  many 
authorities  upon  these  subjects.  A  copy 
is  extant,  with  notes  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lord  Cohe,  who  was  nearly  a  contem* 
porary  of  his,  who  appears  to  have  set 
great  value  on  it.  It  contains  curious 
discussions  on  the  ancient  law  of  tenure 
by  barony,  as  well  as  others. 

Nicolas :  That  book  contains  the  argu- 
ments used  by  Mr.  Justice  Doderidge  in 
the  Abergavenny  case. 

Pepys:  If,  then,  it  appears  that  the 
Crown  clearly  has  the  power  of  doing  that 
which,  I  submit,  has  been  done  by  this 
patent,  and  if  wo  find  that  the  words  used 
are  not  only  words  which,  in  their  ordi- 
nary acceptation,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
description  of  persons  who  were  to  succeed, 
but  if  we  find  that  they  have  a  legal 
technical  meaning  which  is  recognised  in 
law,  what  ground  can  there  be  for  imputing 
to  this  instrument  any  other  import  than 
that  for  which  we  contend  P  Every  one 
knows  what  "  heirs  male  "  mean  ;  no  one 
can  assume  that  they  meant  anything  else 
than  heirs  male  as  well  collateral  as  of  the 
body :  and  when  we  consider  that  the  law 
of  descent  as  to  titles  of  honour  has  no 
reference  to  the  law  of  descent  as  to  free- 
hold, a  most  important  distinction  arises 
between  the  two  cases,  because  we  find 
that,  but  for  the  powers  of  the  Crown 
being  restrained  with  respect  to  land,  the 
words  would  have  the  same  meaning  as  I 
impute  to  them  in  the  present  patent. 

If  the  words  of  a  gift  of  land  by  the 
Crown  to  a  man  and  his  **  heirs  male  "  do 
not  mean  a  eift  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male 
collateral,  t£ere  wotdd  be  no  reason  why 
the  grant  should  not  take  effect.  If  they 
meant  a  grant  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body,  the  grant  would  be  good, 
being  perfectly  consistent  with  the  law ; 
but  it  would  be  bad,  because  such  words 
are  admitted  to  describe  heirs  male  colla* 
teral  and  not  lieirs  male  of  the  body.  If, 
then,  the  words  in  this  grant  are  tsulcen  to 
mean  "heirs  male  collateral,"  and  there- 
fore cannot  take  effect  with  respect  to 
land,  that  is  a  decided  authority  in  my 
favour,  because,  when  I  find  the  authority, 
which  states  that  a  grant  of  lands  by  mb 


(a)  See  below,  p.  691. 
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Crown  to  a  man  and  his  "  hell's  male  "  is 
void,  expressly  confines  the  restraint  upon 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  lands  and  tene- 
ments, and  adds  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
any  other  subject,  I  nse  it  as  an  authority 
in  my  favour,  and  for  this  reason  :  it  is  a 
decision  as  to  the    legal    and  technical 
meaning  of  these  wordk     It  proves  that 
such  words  are  to  be  construed  as  creatine 
a  limitation  to  heirs  male  collateral,  and 
not  to  heirs  male  of  the  bodv.     It  comes, 
then,  to  this,  has  not  the  Cfrown  a  power 
to  graiit  a  peerage  with  such  a  limitation  P 
The  authority  in  question  decides,   that 
the  Crown  having  that  power,  has  done 
80.    We  are  told,  that  a  grant  of  land  by 
a  subject  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male  is 
what  F    A  fee :  and  because  it  is  a  fee,  it 
oannot  take  effect  precisely  in  the  terms 
of  the  grant.    It  is  an  attempt  to  introduce 
a  new  descendible  quality  in  land  by  a 
subject,  and  stands  on  precisely  the  same 
rule  as  in  respect  of  the  Crown ;  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  introduce  a  new 
descendible  quality  in    land:   it    cannot 
operate,  therefore,   in  the  torms  of.  the 
grant.      Then  what  doas  it  mean?      It 
means  an  estate  of  inheritance ;  and  the 
rule  of  law  being,  that  a  grant  is  to  be 
taken  most  strongly  against  the  grantor, 
it  is  made  descendible  to  the  heirs  general 
of  the  grantee.     Can  it  then  be  said,  that 
in  a  patent  of  peerage  these  words  mean 
**  heirs  male  of  the  body,"  and  that  in  a 
grant  of  land  they  mean  something  diffe- 
rent, namely,  heirs  male  general  P     Cer- 
tainly not.    There  is  therefore  a  decided 
authority  upon  those  two  points,  when 
they  occur  in  a  grant  by  the  Crown,  and 
when  they  occur  in  a  ^rant  by  a  subject. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  void,  because  it  does 
not  mean  heirs  male  of  the  body ;  in  the 
other  case  it  is  constinied    to   be  a  fee 
simple,  not  because  there  is  any  doubt  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  because  the 
Krant  camiot  be  carried  into  effect  accord- 
ing to  the  words.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  individual  as  to  the 
legal  import  of  the  words  "heirs  male," 
because  these  words  have  received  a  judi- 
cial interpretation,  that  a  grant  from  the 
Crown  of  lands  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
male  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  ^ant  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  male,  or  heirs,  of  his 
body.      There  cannot  be  an  estate  tail 
without  somebody  being  ascertained  f^om 
whom  the  issue  is  to  descend.    It  is  not  a 
fee ;  it  is  not  an  estate  tail ;  but  it  is  an 
estate  limited  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male 
collateral. 

Load  Chancellos:  That  is,  his  heirs 
male  general. 

Pepys:  Yes,  including  the  collaterals. 
Now,  if  these  authorities  be  law,  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  draw  what 
I  consider  an   unanswerable   conclusion 


with  respect  to  the  other  branch  of  the 
case  ;  for  by  finding  that,  in  the  instances 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  identical 
words  of  this  patent  have  received  the 
interpretation  for  which  I  contend,  and 
that  they  import  a  descendible  quality  to 
heirs  male  general,  the  claimant  must,  I 
submit,  be  considered  to  have  established 
his  claim.    He  is  the  heir  male  general  of 
the  grantee.     He  takes  as  one  of  those 
individuals  whom  the  Crown,  aocordiuff 
to  my  view  of  the  patent,  intended  should 
inherit  in  the  event  of  Sir  Edwa/rd  Cowr* 
tenay  (the  grantee)  not  leaving  issue  male ; 
because  he  is  the  heir  male  as  well  of  the 
f]^rantee  as  of  Hugh  Gourtenay,  the  first 
Earl  of  Devon,  whose  precedency  as  well 
as  title  it  was  the  manifest  intention  of  no 
less  than  three  sovereigns  to  restore  to 
the  heir  male  of  that  illustrious  family. 
This,  I  submit,  must  be  deemed  to  be  the 
effect  of  that  grant,  even  if  we  were  dis- 
cussing it  in  the  absence  of  all  precedents 
of  a  similar  nature.     It  is  true,  in  the 
grants  of  English  peerages,  instances  of 
this  kind  are  very  rare ;  and  most  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  early  periods  of  our 
history.     I  believe  I  may  say  there  is 
scarcely    another    instence    in    which    a 
claim  could  now  be  made  under  such  a 
limitation,  for  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
there  have  been  similar  grants,  the  suc- 
cession has  been  stopped  by  the  attainder 
of  the  individuals   created.     This,  too, 
would   have    been    the  situation  of  the 
present    dignity,    were    it    not    for    the 
statute  of  Queen  Ma/ry,(a)  which  removes 
the  corruption  of  blood  of  the  father  of 
the  grantee,  and    enables  his  collateral 
heirs  to  trace  their  pedigree  through  him. 
There  are,  however,  very  many  examples 
in  Scotland,  (&)  and    there    are  some  in 
Ireland(c) ;  the  latter  of  which  go  the  full 
length  of  the  doctrine  for  which  I  am 
contending,  and  bear  most  strongly  upon 
the  present  case.    With  regard  to  English 
titles,  an  extremely  strong  instance  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  Earldom  of  WxUshvre, 
granted    in    the    21st    of    Richard  -^Am 
Second,  (i)    It  appears  by  the  Fifth  Be- 
port    of  the    Lords  Committees  on  the 
Dignity  of  a  Peer  of  the  Bealm,  that  in 
one  day  eleven  peerages  were  created  by 
patent.     Of  those  eleven  persons  Sir  WiU 
liam  Scrope  was  one.   That  he  was  a  great 
favourite  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  he 
enjoyed  all  that  the  Crown  could  confer 
upon  him,  is  matter  of  history. (e)    This 
individual  had  no  child,  but  he  had  coUa- 

(a)  See  above,  p.  667. 
(6)  See  below,  p.  685. 
(c>  „        p.  687. 

id)  Rot.   Pari.   8,  853;     WiUes     Peerage 
Claim,  L.R.  4  E.  &  L  126. 
(e)  See  Wiltes'  Peerage  Claim, 

Y  2 
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tenJ  heirs  male,  namely,  his  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  heir  to  a  barony  ; 
and,  as  in  onr  case,  the  indiyidnal  ennobled 
had  no  son,  bnt  had  collateral  heirs  male, 
who,  thongh  more  distant,  were  obyioosly 
intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  patent. 
Nine  of  those  eleven  creations  were  to  the 
parties  '*  et  heredibu8  masculis  de  corpore,*' 
in  the  usual  terms.  One,  the  Countess  of 
Norfolk f  was  '*  ad  totam  vUam  suam,**  for 
life.(a)  But  Sir  WiUiam  Scrope  was  created 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  "Mi  et  tieredibus  euie 
mascvUe  iniperpetuuin.' * (Jb)  We  have,  there- 
fore, this  difiereoce  of  exjiression,  on  the 
veiy  same  day,  in  these  patents.  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  this  patent  was  intended 
to  have  the  same  efiect  as  the  others  P 

LoBJ)  Chancellob  :  Bead  the  whole 
limitation  in  each.  Is  it  "sibi  et  hcere' 
dibus  8U18  masculie  legitime  procreandis 
imperpetuum  ?  " 

Pepys :  No,  my  lord ;  it  is  "«t&»  et  here- 
diinu  9ui$  masculie  imperpeiuwn ;  "  the 
others  being  "  et  hereaibus  mcLSculis  de 
eorpore," 

LoBB  Ghaitcellob:  That  could  not  be 
an  oversight  certainly. 

Pepys :  The  whole  contents  vary;  and 
here,  as  in  the  present  instance,  we  have 
the  motive  and  the  object.  We  have,  on 
the  very  same  day,  nine  instances  of  a 
limitation  "  to  ^the  heirs  male  of  the 
body ;  "  but  with  respect  to  the  individual 
whom  the  Crown  meant  most  to  favour, 
and  who  had  no  children,  the  limitation 
is  to  him  and  his  "  heirs  male  for  ever." 
Here,  then,  is  an  instance  of  l^e  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  a 
peerage  to  a  man  and  his  **  heirs  male," 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Bichard  the 
Second.  Your  Lordships  will  naturally 
ask  what  was  the  history  of  this  title  P 
It  is  a  very  short  one.  The  individual 
was  executed  and  attainted  of  high 
treason  two  years  after  his  creation,  and 
the    dignity    became    forfeited    to    the 


(a)  Minutes  of  evidence  in  Weiuieydale 
case,  88. 

(6)  See  Wiltea*  Peerage  Claim.  <<  These 
deven  creations,  which  took  place  on  the  S9th 
of  September,  21  Ric.  2.,  1397,  consisted  of  the 
Dukedoms  of  Hereford,  Surrey,  Exeter,  Albe- 
marle, and  Norfolk ;  tbe  Marquisate  of  Somerset; 
and  the  Earldoms  of  Gloucester,  Westmoreland, 
and  Worcester;  each  of  which  dignities  was 
Ihnited  to  the  grantee  '  et  heredihus  masculia 
de  corpore  sua  exeuntibus  tmperpetuumJ  Tbe 
Pndiess  of  Norfolk  was  so  created, '  ad  totam 
vitam  mam ; '  hot  the  limitation  to  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire  was  *sibi  et  heredihus  suis  masculis 
imperpetuuM,^  These  patents  are  printed  in 
full  in  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Peerage 
Beport,'*  and  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  R<q;>ort, 
60n. 


Crown. (a)  We  have  here  a  precedent  of 
a  creation  under  circumstances  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  precisely  in  the 
same  words  as  those  in  the  patent  in  the 
present  claimant's  case. 

There  are  also  a  few  other  patentB(&)  in  the 
same  terms.  Sir  Thomas  Soo  was  created 
Baron  JEToo  and  Hastings  in  the  26th  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  with  a  limitation  **  habeip' 
dwn  sibi  et  heredihus  suis  masculis  imperpe^ 
tuu/m.'*  Baron  BichmondCfreywsLB  so  created 
in  the  28th  of  Henry  6,  with  a  limita- 
tion in  precisely  the  same  terms  "  sibiet 
hosredibus  suis  masculis  imperpehium ;  '* 
and  there  is  also  the  case  of  Lord  Egremoni, 
in  the  same  year,  in  which  the  limitation 
is  "  habendum  nomen  statum,  j-c.  sibi  ei 
hoeredibus  suis  masculis  imperpetuum,**  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  grant  contains 
precisely  the  same  words ;  and  there 
appear  to  be  satisfactory  reasons  why  we 
are  not  enabled  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
descent  of  the  title.  I  have  stated  that 
the  grantee  of  the  earldom  of  Wiltshire 
was  attainted.(c)  Lord  Richmond  Grey 
was  also  attainted.  The  creations  of 
Lords  Hoo  and  Hastings  and  Egremoni 
were  hj  Henry  6;  and  by  an  Act 
passed  m  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  4,  which  confirmed  the  titles 
granted  bv  that  monarch,  and  by  Henry 
4  and  5,  there  was  this  particular  excep- 
tion— 

"  except  such  persons,  and  every  of  them,  whom 
our  Sovereign  Lord  repateth  and  holdeth  for 
his  rebels  and  enemies ;  "id) 


(a)  **  I  think  it  clearly  appears  that  of  treason, 
strictly  so  called,  he  could  not  be  guilty,  because 
he  was  pat  to  death  while  Richard  11.  was  still 
Sovereign,  to  whose  cause  he  adhered  to  the 
last.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  before  the 
execution  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltes  anything  took 
place  which  can  be  considered  as  a  regular 
jadicial  trial,  &o."  Lord  Chelmsford  in  Wilted 
Peerage  Claim,  L.R.  4  B.  &  I.  p.  158. 
**  His  (the  Earl  of  Wiltes')  offence  agamst 
Heoiy  at  Brif  tol  coald  not  have  been  considered 
high  treason."  Xx>rd  Bedesdale,  p.  168.  See 
Fleming's  arguments  in  the  Wiltes'  Peerage 
Claim,  81 ;  Grafton's  Chronicle,  899  ;  Walsing- 
ham,  858. 

(6)  "  It  appears  that  there  are  only  six  in- 
stances (including  the  Earldoms  of  Oxford, 
Wiltes,  and  Devon)  in  which  there  have  been 
grants  of  English  peerages  with  limitations  to 
heirs  male.  The  other  cases  are  the  baronies 
of  Hoo  and  Hastings,  Richmond  Grey  and 
^gremont,  all  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. 
In  none  of  them  (except  Uiat  of  Oxford)  has 
there  been  an^  succession,  although  in  all  of 
them  the  original  grantee  sat  in  Parliament." 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  WUtes*  Claim  of  Peerage, 
156. 

(c)  See  above,  (a). 

id)  1  Ed.  4.  c.  I.  s.  2.  See  « Additional  case 
on  behalf  of  Simon  Thomas  Sorope,"  in  Wilted 
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which,  in  fact,  gave  the  Crown  power  to 
refdse   to   confirm  any  creation  by  the 
Honse  of  Lancaster  which  it  might  think 
proper.    Those  who  had  been  the  peculiar 
objects  of  Henry  the  6th*8  bonnty  were 
likely  to  be   considered   as    rebels   and 
enemies  by  his  snccessor;   and  many  of 
them  actnaJly  fell  nnder  the  displeasure 
of  his  snecefisor,  and  were  attainted  by  the 
first  parliament  of  Ed  war d  the  Fonrth*s 
reigD.(a)    Moreover,  with  respect  to  Lord 
Egremont,  there    seems  to  have  been  a 
donbt  who  was  his  heir.     He  appears  to 
have  been  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland ;  and  it  is  very  qnestion- 
able  whether  he  left  any  legitimate  son  or 
not.     If  he  did  leave  a  legitimate  son, 
that  son,  of  course,  wonld  have  inherited, 
nnless  the  dignity  were  lost  by  the  refasal 
of  the    King   ^    confirm  it  nnder  the 
statute  it  referred  to ;   but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  succeeded,  which  tends  to 
confirm  the  doubt  of  his  legitimacy.    If 
Lord  Earemont  ha^  no  son,  his  nephew, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  his  heir, 
who  was  attainted  in  the  first  of  Edward 
the  Fourth;    but  supposing  the  Earl  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Egre- 
mont, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
prove  the  fact,  because  peers  rarely  as- 
sumed the  title  of  an  inferior  dignitr^. 
Having  referred  to  instances  of  similar 

fants  which  have  existed  in  this  counti'y, 
will  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to 
some  of  the  many  which  occur  in  Scot- 
land. 
LoBD  Chancellob  :  You  know  the  law  of 

rerage  in  Scotland  is  totally  difierent. 
peerage  is  there  dealt  with  like  a  mere 
estate.  You  may  surrender(&)  titles,  and 
revert  to  the  Crown  for  a  re-grant.  By 
that  surrender  they  are  extinguished.  I 
should  say,  speaking  as  a  lawyer,  I  adopt 
your  doctrine,  that  there  can  be  no 
reversion  or  remainder  in  titles,  unless 
they  are  incident  lo  life ;  but  in  Scotland 
they  are  held  to  be  extinguished  l^  sur- 
render to  the  Crown,  and  then  the  Crown 

'  Peerage  Claim,  p.  5.  "So  far  as  can  be  traced 
the  Earl  of  Stamford  appears  to  be  now  the  heir 
male  of  Lord  Richmond  Grey." 

(a)  Lord  Hoo  and  Hastings  appears  to  have 
bad  no  son. 

(6)  **  By  the  peerage  law  of  Scotland  there  was 
a  power  (solemnly  decided  in  the  Pwrbech  Case 
sot  to  exist  in  Eogland)  that  a  peer  might 
surrender  his  peerage  to  the  King,  who  might 
regTAOttbe  same  peerage  with  fresh  limitations." 
Lord  Campbell,  L.C.,io  Berkeley  Peerage  Claim, 
9  H.L.  p.  (SO.  See  the  authorities  and  prece- 
dents in  support  of  the  claim  to  the  barony  of 
Berkeley,  Appendix,  Section  lY. ;  Lord  Lough- 
borough's judgment  in  the  Errcll  Peerage  Case ; 
Hewlett's  Notes  on  Scotch  dignities,  300 ;  Lord 
Lindsay's  report  of  the  Mtmtrose  Peerage 
Claim,  IxTii. 


grants  them  out  again  with  new  limita- 
tions, bearing  the  same  date  as  the  prior 
grant,  which  cannot  be  the  case  witn  us, 
because  with  us  you  could  take  only  by  a 
new  grant,  if  there  could  be  a  cesser  of  the 
old  grant,  which  is  denied  in  law  here. 
In  Scotland  a  man  is  possessed  of  the  old 
estate  by  a  sort  of  remitter ;  and  if  tiie 
party  demises  without  getting  a  new  grant, 
the  former  tide  is  in  him,  notwithstanding 
his  surrender. 

Pep^  :  That  there  are  peculiarities  there 
is  no  doubt. 

Lord  Wtntoed:  Irish  cases  would  be 
more  to  your  purpose. 

Lord  Chancellob  :  But  do  not  pass  over 
the  Scotch  cases. 

PepyB :  Assuming  we  are  bound  by  any 
want  of  power  in  the  Crown  to  do  that 
which  we  contend  has  been  done  in  tlus 
case,  if  we  find  identically  the  same  words 
used  in  the  patent  of  a  peerage  in  Scotland, 
and  that  such  words  have  received  exactly 
the  same  judicial  interpretation  which! 
submit  the  words  in  tne  Patent  to  Sir 
Edward  Gowrtenay  ought  to  receive,  die 
precedents  are  entitled  to  weight.  It  is 
not  that  peculiarities  may  be  incident  to  a 
Scotch  peerage  which  are  not  incident  to 
English  dignities;  though  I  apprehend, 

foing  far  back  in  our  history,  that  your 
lOrdship  will  find  many  incicfents  to  our 
peerage  similar  to  those  of  Scotland. 

Lord  Chancellor  :  Probably  the  rule 
was  the  same  in  both  countries  originally. 
Pepye :  I  apprehend  it  was  so  ;  for  there 
has  existed  in  Scotland  more  of  adherence 
to  the  ancient  law  than  in  this  country, 
and  we  therefore  still  find  in  Scotch  law 
much  more  of  that  which,  I  believe,  was 
anciently  the  English  law  than  at  present. 
This  assists  mv  argument,  because  I  am 
referring  to  wnat  was  the  ancient  law  of 
England.  I  am  endeavouring  to  bring 
your  Lordships  to  the  consideration  of 
what  was  the  English  law  many  centuries 
ago,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
practice  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  of 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  at  the  same  time 
If  we  find  that  Scotch  sovereigns  created 
peerages  with  this  peculiar  remainder, 
very  Uttle  doubt  can  exist  that,  at  the 
time  to  which  I  am  alluding,  the  Kings  of 
England  not  only  possessed  the  same  pre- 
rogative, but  wore  in  the  habit  of  exercis- 
ing it  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Kings  of  Scotland*  If  the  question  turned 
upon  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  the  one 
country,  as  distinct  from  the  power  of  the 
Crown  in  the  other,  it  may  aoubtless  be 
said  that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  a 
power  which  the  Kings  of  England  had 
not;  in  which  case  I  should  not  advance 
my  ar^ment  by  showing  the  existence  of 
those  instances  in  Scotland;  but  if  we 
establish  that  the  Crown  had  the  power. 
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and  that,  when  exercised,  the  same  words 
were  used  as  were  employed  for  a  similar 
purpose  in  Scotland,  wnich  words  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  the  effect  of  creating 
dignities  to  persons  and  their  heirs  male 
collateral,  then  I  contend  that  that  is  a 
most  important  argument  for  the  claim- 
ant. 

This  question  was  very  much  discussed 
in  the  Atmandale  Ca8e{a) ;  and  what  I  state 
of  that  case  is  taken  from  the  notes  of  the 
proceedings  in  this  House.  There  was  a 
grant  to  an  individual — 

"  ejusque  hceredes  masculos  quibas  deficientibus 
hsBredem  foemellam  nata  maximam  absque 
divisione." 

The  claim  made  was  by  a  party  claim- 
ing through  a  daughter,  under  the^  limi- 
tation to  heirs  female;  he  maintaining, 
that  as  the  peer  had  not  left  any  male 
issue,  the  nrst  remainder  was  spent, 
and  that  the  second  remainder  took  effect. 
This  claim  was  resisted ;  and  his  Majesty's 
ihen  Attorney  Oeneral,(b)  now  a  member  of 
your  Lordships'  House,  contended  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  a  daim, 
unless  the  party  showed  that  all  the 
coUateral  hevrs  male  were  disposed  of, — 
"  heredes  masc/tdoeJ*  That  learned  perEon 
stated  that — 

''  the  coDstraction  must  be  the  mme,  whether 
of  an  English  or  of  a  Scotch  peerage.  In  a 
patent,  heirs  male  do  not  mean  heirs  of  the 
body,  unless  there  be  within  the  instrument  a 
declaration,  or  necessary  implication  or  inference, 
that  they  should  be  so  used." 

Lord  Eldon,  in  his  obseryations  upon 
that  case,  exprepsed  himself  in  these 
words ;  which  I  also  read  from  the  notes 
before  your  Lordships  : — 

"  The  notion  prevailing  in  the  House — 
whether  accurately  or  inaccurately,  remains 
to  be  considered;  but  the  prevailiDg  notion 
of  the  House,  I  apprehend,  is  this  that  if  it  does 
not  appear,  from  some  enjoyment  of  tbe 
peerage,  that  it  goes  to  the  heirs  male  generally, 
yon  are  then  to  mfer  (the  patent  not  appearing) 
that  it  goes  only  to  heirs  male  of  the  body(c)  : 
bat  if  the  patent  itself  appears,  then  you  are  to 
decide,  by  the  contents  of  the  patent,  to  whom 
it  goes." 


(a)  Before  the  Committee  for  Privileges  in 
1819,  1826,  and  1844. 

(6)  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

(c)  **  The  presumption  in  favour  of  a  male 
descent  where  no  instrument  of  limitation  can  be 
produced  may  be  considered  as  finally  settled  by 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  CasaiUis 
Case  in  1762,  which  was  confirmed  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  Sutherland  Case  in  1771,  and 
in  the  Spynie  Case  in  1785 ;  and  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough in  the  Glencaim  Case  in  1797."  Lord 
Bedesdale  Herries  Peerage  Claim,  L.R.  2  Sc  A. 
258. 


Can  there  be  anything  more  strongly  or 
more  cogently  applicable  to  the  present 
case  P  In  the  absence  of  the  patent,  you 
must  presume  it  was  to  the  heirs  male  of 
the  body,  that  being  the  more  common 
course  of  descent. 

"  But,"  says  Lord  Eldon,  '<  if  the  patent  itself 
appears,  you  must  decide  by  the  contents  of  the 
patent." 

Li  that  case  the  patent  did  appear ;  the 
limitation  was  to  a  person  **  ejusque  hered^ 
maeculos  ;**  and  the  course  taken  upon 
that  occasion  is  decisiye  as  to  the  con- 
struction your  Lordships  put  upon  that 
instrument,  and  the  right  to  be  deriyed 
under  such  terms.  l%e  case  was  ad- 
journed, that  the  claimant  might  haye  an 
oppjortunity  to  bring  eyidence  of  the 
extinction  of  the  collateral  heirs  male. 
This  was,  undoabtedly,  a  Scotch  case ; 
but  the  Attorney  General  of  the  day  ex- 
pressly stated  at  your  Lordship's  bar  that 
there  was  no  differemce,  in  his  opinion, 
between  English  and  Scotch  peerages, 
upon  that  pomt ;  and  Lord  Eldon'e  obser- 
yations, tnat  where  the  patent  appears, 
and  it  contains  words  like  those  which  I 
haye  read  from  the  patent  to  Sir  Edward 
Courtenay,  then  the  heirs  male  collateral 
are  entitled, 'are  extremely  important. 

The  Lord  Advocate,  who  also  attended 
at  this  bar  upon  that  occasion,  seems  to 
haye  been  much  startled  at  the  nature  of 
that  claim.  Ho  contended,  yery  broadly, 
that  it  was  totally  contrary  to  the  under* 
standing  of  all  Scotchmen  that  there 
should  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
those  words  ;  and  stated,  that  there  were 
seyenty-nine  instances  in  which  there  Iiad 
been  similar  grants  in  fayour  of  "  heredea 
mascvlos"  which  words  had  always  been 
held  to  giye  a  title  to  the  coUateral  hevrs 
male.  I  shall  no  t  go  through  the  instances 
which  that  learned  person  cited,  and 
which  are  to  be  founa  in  the  notes  on 
your  Lordships'  table,  or  do  more  than 
briefly  notice  some  of  those  in  which  it 
has  actually  been  decided  in  fayour  of 
claimants  who  were  heirs  male  collateral 
of  grantees  of  peerages.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  instances  of  the  peerages,  of 
Seaforth,  created  in  1623 ;  Kvn/noul,  in 
1638 ;  Kenmure,  in  1683 ;  Kincardme,  in 
1647 ;  Forfar,  in  1661 ;  and  Kirkcudbright, 
which  was  created  in  1683.(a)  The  last  of 
these  is  a  case  where  the  dignity  was 
claimed  under  a  grant  to  heirs  male,  by  a 
person  who  descended  from  the  great- 
great-great-grandfather    of  the  grantee  ; 


(a)  See  as  to  this  passa^  Rtddell's  Scoteh 
Peeraf;^,  2,  1027 ;  Lord  Lmdsay's  Beport  of 
the  Montrose  Peerage  Claim,  cxxxyiii. ;  and 
Hewlett's  Notes  on  Scoteh  Dignities,  9. 
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and  on  the  8rd  of  May  1773,  liis  claim 
was  admitted  by  this  House. 

We  have,  then,  not  only  individnal 
instances,  bat  we  have  the  established 
law  of  Scotland,  supported  by  judicial 
decisions,  that  precisely  the  same  words 
as  are  to  be  found  in  this  patent  confer  a 
right  upon  the  heirs  male  collateral.  As- 
suming that  the  Grown  has  the  power  to 
grant  a  peerage  to  a  man  and  his  '*  heirs 
male,"  it  woiud  be  extraordinary  if,  after 
deciding  on  a  claim  to  a  Scotch  peerage, 
that  these  words  do  mean  heire  male  coU 
lateral,  the  same  words  were  to  receive  a 
different  construction  from  that  which 
this  House  gave  to  them  on  that  occasion, 
and  which  they  received  in  the  seventy- 
nine  cases  of  peerages  to  which  the  Lord 
Advocate  referred  in  the  avgument  in  the 
Awnandale  Case. 

Instances  of  such  creations  in  Ireland 
are  still  more  cogent  and  applicable  than 
those  in  Scotland,  for  the  law  in  the  two 
countries  is  the  same(a) ;  and  if  any  argu- 
ment can  be  raised  as  to  the  rule  of  law 
with  respect  to  land,  that  rule  is  also  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
Any  instance  of  such  a  limitation  in  an 
Irish  peerage  is,  therefore,  ftiUy  as  cogent, 
as  a  precedent,  as  if  it  had  been  an  English 
peerage  ;  and  though  I  am  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  state  that  a  claim,  under  such  a 
limitation,  has  been  raised  or  decided  by 
this  House,  yet  I  find  similar  grants  have 
been  made,  and  under  circumstances 
which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of 
the  Crown. 

The  case  of  the  Earldom  of  Wiltshire 
does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Crown(&)  j  but  I  am  about  to 
state  an  instance  which  must  be  con- 
sidered still  stronger,  because  these  inten- 
tions are  expressly  stated  in  the  patent. 
It  is  the  case  of  the  creation  to  Lewie 
Boyle,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  CorTc, 
of  the  title  of  Baron  of  Bcmdon  Bridge,  in 
the  3rd  of  Charles  the  First,  February 
1627-8.  The  preamble  to  the  patent 
expresses  the  intention  of  the  King  to 
confer  those  dignities  not  onl^r  on  the  said 
Lewis  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  but 


(a)  See  the  Slane  Peerage  Claimy  8  01.  &  F.  23, 
96 ;  the  argument  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  and  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas^s  MS.  report  (Papers  of  Solici- 
tor of  Treasury,  2, 195)  ;  "  Outlines  of  the  law 
and  usage  of  the  peerage  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
prepared  in  support  of  a  case  of  peerage,  &c.," 
by  William  Lynch,  and  *<  Letter  of  Sir  William 
Betham  relative  to  the.read  pedigrees  and  copies 
of  several  reports  from  the  Attorneys  and  Soli- 
citors General  of  Ireland  respecting  certain 
claims  to  baronies  in  Ireland." 

(6)  See  above,  p.  680. 


on  all  the  heirs  male,  as  well  of  the  body 
as  collaterally,  of  the  Earl  his  father(a) — 

"  verum  etiam  omnibus  heredibus  masculis  tarn 
de  corpore  quam  a  latere  dicti  comitis  ',* 

and  the  habendum  is  in  these  terms. 

**  To  bave  and  to  hold  the  said  honor,  stile, 
title,  and  dignity  of  Baron  of  Bandon  BricU^, 
to  him  the  said  Lewis,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body  lawfully  begotten,  for  ever ;  and  in  default 
of  issue  male  of  the  body  of  the  said  Lewis,  the 
said  honor,  stile,  and  title  of  a  baron  to  be  and 
remain  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the 
said  Richard  Earl  of  Cork  ;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  then  the  same  to  be  and  remain  to 
the  right  heirs  male  of  faim  the  said  Richard 
Earl  of  Cork  for  ever." 

So  that  here  is  a  grant,  which,  in  do- 
fault  of  male  descendants  of  the  grantee, 
is  to  accrue  to  the  issue  male  generally  of 
his  father ;  and  in  default  of  such  issue, 
what  is  then  the  grant  P 

**  To  the  right  heirs  male  of  him  the  said 
Richard  Earl  of  Cork." 

We  cannot  speculate  in  this  instance  aa 
to  what  the  Crown  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion "heirs  male,"  for  the  .patent  had 
before  exhausted  the  issue  male  of  the 
body  of  the  grantee  and  of  his  father ;  and 
on  failure  of  such  issue  male,  the  cprant  is 
to  *'the  right  heirs  male"  of  the  said 
father.  There  the  intention  of  the  Crown 
is  clearly  expressed :  it  is  a  comparatively 
recent  instance  in  which  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  create  such  an  estate  in  a  dignity 
has  been  exercised. (&}  If  there  had  been 
any  ambiguity  in  the  preamble  as  to  the 
intention,  we  should  have  found  it  removed 
in  the  habendum  of  the  patent.  If  there 
be  any  ambiguity  in  tbe  words  "  heirs 
male  "  in  the  preamble,  it  is  removed  in 
the  grant  of  the  peerage. 

Lord  Wtnio&I)  :  The  preamble  in  not  in 
the  least  stronger  than  the  patent  itself; 
it  is  the  same  in  effect. 

Pepys :  It  is  no  stronger ;  for  the  terms 
of  the  patent  necessarily  include  the  col- 
lateral heirs  male,  who  are  referred  to  in 
express  terms.  It  is  indeed  unanswerable, 
that  the  habendum  of  the  patent  includes 
them ;  but  they  are  included  both  in  the 
preamble  and  tne  habendum. 

Lord  Wykpoed:  Before  you  withdraw 
from  this  part  of  this  case,  permit  me  to 
ask  this :  We  are  all  aware  that  tiiere  is 


(a)  The  patents  are  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  case  of  the  claimant  in  the  Wiltes  Case 
and  in  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's  report  of  the  Devon 
Case,  Appendix  L. 

(6)  '*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  remainder 
to  heirs  male  ever  came  into  existence,  and  if 
it  did,  it  vested  in  a  person  holding  a  higher 
title,  and  sitting  in  Parliament  under  it."  Lord 
Chelmsford,  Wiltes  Peerage  Claim,  L.B.  4  E.  & 
I.,  p.  156. 
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a  great  difference  between  the  Scotch  law 
.  and  the  English  law  with  respect  to 
peerage,  bnt  supposing  the  Crown  to  have 
the  power  of  creating  a  peer  in  this  mode, 
is  not  the  instrument,  whether  Scotch  or 
English,  to  receive  the  same  constmction  P 
Do  not  the  same  rules  of  constmction 
apply  to  an  instrument,  whether  Scotch  or 
English  P 

Pepye :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  stat- 
ing that  which  your  Lordsbip  has  so 
much  better  expressed,  and  have  cited  in- 
stances in  which  this  House  has  given 
effect  to  the  claim  of  peerage  of  a  col- 
lateral heir  male,  deriving  not  from  the 
body,  but  from  many  generations  above 
the  individual  ennobled.  This  House  has 
given  effect  to  those  very  words,  and  has 
allowed  the  title  to  the  person  claiming  as 
collateral  heir  male  of  the  grantee.  Here 
is  a  remainder  to  an  English  title  in 
identically  the  same  words.  If  the  power 
of  the  Crown  exists,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  words  can  have  a  different  mean- 
ing ;  but  when  we  find,  in  the  case  of  the 
Earl  of  WiUshvrey  and  other  cases,  that  the 
same  terms  are  used,  no  doubt  can  be  felt 
as  to  the  meaning  for  which  I  have 
contended. 

LoBD  Chakgelloa:  It  appears  to  me, 
that  the  principal  thing  you  nave  to  guard 
against  is  that  which  you  anticipated  in 
the  beginning  of  your  argument, — ^the  idea 
that  it  is  impossible,  if  the  heirs  male 

general  had  been  entitled*  they  should 
ave  shut  their  eyes  to  this  claim  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  being,  as 
far  as  appears,  no  doubt  of  the  descent. 
You  say  that  Sir  WUliam  Courtenay,  the 
heii'  male  of  the  Earl  of  Devon^  being  an 
infant  for  seventeen  years,  the  matter  was 
afterwards  lost  sight  of.  When  was  the 
attainder  of  Henry  CouHenay,  the  father 
of  the  grantee,  reversed  P 

Pepys :  Yeij  soon  after  the  grant  of  the 
earldom. (a)  I  advert  to  the  circumstances 
of  infancy  to  show  why  inquiry  was  not 
made  at  the  time.  The  claimant  descends 
from  a  totally  distinct  branch  of  the 
family :  the  property  and  everything  be- 
longing to  the  grantee's  branch  descended 
to  the  heirs  general. 

Lord  Chancellob  :  Have  you  taken  any 
estate  from  the  common  ancestor  P 

Pepys:  No.  The  petitioner  is  not  the 
heir  general  There  were  other  persons 
entitled  to  the  property;  and  the  patent 
itself,  on  which  this  claim  is  founded,  did 
not  go  to  his  ancestor.  It  obviously  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  heirs  general  of 
Sir  Edward  Courtenay, 

LoBB  Chancellob  :  Did  Sir  Edward  ever 
sit,  undei'  it,  in  this  House  P 


(a)  See  above,  p.  667. 


Pepys :  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
did.  (a)  Very  soon  after  he  obtained  the 
earldom,  he  fell  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  Crown,  and  went  abroad,  where  he 
died  three  years  afterwards.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  sitting  in  Parliament,  it  is 
shown  by  your  Loraships*  Journals  that  he 
was  summoned,  bnt  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  actually  sat.  Having  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  patent  to  produce,  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  the  parties  who  were  entitled 
under  it  would  nave  claimed  had  they 
known  of  its  existence ;  but  it  is  only  lately 
that  the  limitation  became  known  to  thie 
claimant. 

LoBD  Chancellob:  Knowledge  is  pre- 
sumed in  many  cases. 

Pepjfs :  It  is  so  in  private  transactions ; 
but  with  respect  to  peerages,  it  is  coutrary 
to  usage  to  consider  that  a  non-claim  for 
any  length  of  time  can  prc^judice  it  when 
made.(&)  There  is  oue  reason  why  this 
could  not  have  been  brought  forward 
sooner ;  namely,  the  single  fact  that  this 
patent,  thouffh  frequently  alluded  to  by 
writers  on  the  peerage,  has  never  been 
correctly  p^-inted;  the  date  is  wrong,  and 
the  limitation  is  nowhere  stated  by  genea- 
logical writers.  Those  difficulties,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  removed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  enrolment  of  the  patent. 

The  course  we  propose  to  k)11ow  is  to  go 
through  the  detail  of  the  evidence  of  the 
pedigree,  to  provo  that  the  claimant  is 
the  heir  male  of  the  grantee.  The  late 
Attorney  OeneraX  reported  his  opinion, 
that  the  party  had  fully  established  that 
he  was  heir  male  ;  and  submitted  the  case 
to  the  consideration  of  your  Lordships  as 
to  the  question  of  law  only. 


Evidence. 

Evidence  was  then  put  in  to  prove  the 
creation,  and  the  claimant's  pedigree.(c) 
The  only  part  objected  to  was  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  patent  creating  the  earldom 
of  Devon,  in  the  1st  of  Henry  7,  by  the 
Attorney  General,  on  the  ground  that  no 


^  (a)  **  He  was,  boweyer,  twice  summoned,  and 
bis  name  occurs  in  the  list  of  peers  in  the 
Jonroals  of  the  Hoase."  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
report,  63ii.  See  Journals  of  Lords,  L,pp.  448. 
449,  and  450. 

(6)  Htutings  Peerage  Claim  (in  abeyance  for 
450  years ;  revived  in  1841),  CI.  &  F.  144 ;  the 
Camoys  Case,  6  CI.  &  F.  789 ;  Montrose  Peerage 
Claim  1,  Macq.  425 ;  the  Herries  Peerage  Claim, 
L.R.  2  Sc.  A.  258;  authorities  collected  in 
Additional  Case  for  claimant  of  Wiltes*  peer- 
age, 9n ;  Croise  on  Dignities,  167  ;  Kicolas's  re- 
port of  the  De  Vlsle  Peerage  Claim,  106  ;  Lord 
Lindsay's  report  of  Montrose  Peerage  Claim, 
cxvii. 

(c)  See  Minntes  of  Eridence,  5. 
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other  patent  conld  be  admitted  with  the 
Tiew  of  explaining  the  patent  under  which 
the  claim  waB  made:  and  he  observed, 
that,  the  said  patent  being  a  legal  instru- 
ment, the  question  must  turn  upon  the 
conslaruction  of  the  words  therein  con- 
tained. 

Fepya  stated  that  he  offered  it  to  show, 
from  the  history  of  the  family,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Crown  in  granting  the  patent 
in  question ;  and  that  he  produced  it  also 
in  proof  of  the  pedigree. 

Uounsel  were  informed  that  it  appeared 
to  their  Tx>rdship8  that  one  instrument 
could  not  be  used  to  control  the  effect  of 
another  instrument. 

FeptfB  said  that  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be 
material  to  contend  for  its  production, 
excepb  in  proof  of  pedigree,  for  which 
purpose  he  would  in  its  proper  stage  put 
it  in.  (a) 

LoBD  Chancellob  :  Before  you  proceed 
to  sum  up  the  eyidence,  Mr.  NtcoloB,  I 
will  read  to  you  an  extract  from  a  book 
for  which  I  haye  sent  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   It  is  intituled — 

**  Judge  Doderidge,  his  Law  of  Nobility  and 
Peerage,  wherein  the  aDtiquities,  titles,  degrees, 
and  distinctions  concerning  the  Peeres  and 
Nobility  of  this  nation  are  excellently  set  forth, 
with  the  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  yeo- 
men, and  matters  incident  to  them,  according  to 
the  lawes  and  customes  of  England ;  printed  in 
1658."(6) 


(a)  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  5.  "  The  patent 
itself  passed,  it  is  presumed,  with  the  title  deeds 
of  the  land,  to  the  heirs  of  the  earl,  and  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  heir  male.  No  copy  of 
it  exists  amonff  the  archiyes  of  the  Powderham 
branch ;  and  it  has  not  only  been  mis-stated  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale  and  all  other  genealogical 
writers,  buteven  by  Cleaveland,  the  historian  of  the 
Courtenay  family,  who  had  access  to  the  muni- 
ments at  Powderham."  Case  of  claimant,  7.  "It 
(the  Devon  Charter)  appears  to  have  become  first 
known  to  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  who  dis- 
covered it  in  examining  the  rolls  of  Queen  Mary 
for  literary  and  historical  purposes,  and  who 
communicated  his  discovery  to  the  late 
Claimant.''  Wilted  Peerage  Claim,  Supplemen- 
tflJ  Case,  25n. 

(6)  "  Great  part  of  the  contents  of  the  work 
alluded  to,  but  with  many  variations,  was  printed 
in  1 642,  entitled '  A  Treatise  whether  the  Barony 
of  Abergavenny  be  descended  unto  the  lady 
being  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Honourable 
Henry  Neville  the  late  Baron,  or  unto  the  special 
heir  male,  unto  whom  the  castle  of  Abergavenny, 
being  anciently  the  head  of  that  family,  is  de- 
scended.' In  the  same  year  the  treatise  appeared 
under  this  title, '  A  Treatise  of  the  Nobilitie  of 
the  Bealme,  collected  out  of  the  body  of  the 
common  law,  with  mention  of  such  statutes  as 
are  incident  hereunto  upon  a  debate  of  the 
barony  of  Abergavenny;'  and  consisted  of 
Ju^gc  Doderidge's  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
barony  was  attached  to  the  tenure  of  Aberga- 


In  the  chapter  respecting  barons  there 
is  this,  which  is  important  to  you :  — > 

"The  dignity  of  Baron  shall  be  of  such 
countenance,  in  descent  or  otherwise,  as  shall 
be  limited  in  the  *habendi'  in  such  letters 
patent  contained ;  for  it  may  be  but  for  the  life 
of  him  to  whom  it  is  given,  or  for  term  '  de  atUre 
vie,* — of  some  other  man's  life ;  as  some  hold 
opinion,  in  9  [82]  Henry  6.  29.,  for, '  cujus  est 
dare  ejus  est  disponere.'  It  may  be  in  special  a 
generid  tail;  and  this  kind  of  estate  tail  was 
usual  before  the  statute  nuide  in  13  Edward  1st, 
by  which  estate  tail  in  lands  and  tenements  was 
created,  as  appeareth  by  the  patent  whereby 
Hubert  de  Burgo  was  made  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third,  by  these  words, 
'  habend'  sibi  et  hered'  suis  de  corpore  Marga- 
retsB  uzoris  sns  sororis  Alezandri  Regis  Scotiss 
procreatis,  et  pro  defectn  talis  exitus  remanere 
rectis  heredibus  dicti  Huberti ;'  and  that  estates 
in  tail  are  at  this  day  titles  of  honour ^  by  the 
statute  of  Westminster  2nd,  vide  NeviUe*t  case, 
7th  Coke,  p.  121." 

So  that  you  haye  the  authorify  of  Judge 
Doderidge,  hiffh  upon  such  a  (question  as 
this,  in  which  he  says,  the  dignity  of  a 

Seer  shall  be  of  such  countenance,  in 
escent  or  otherwise,  as  shall  be  limited 
in  the  patent ;  that  it  may  be  for  life,  or 
for  term  **de  amtre  vie,*'  subject  to  the 


venny  castle.  An  enlarged  and  much  improTed 
edition  was  printed  before  the  end  of  that  year, 
called  *  llie  Magazine  of  Honour,  or  a  Treatise 
of  the  several  de^p^es  of  the  Nobility  of  this 
Kingdom,  with  their  rights  and  privileges.  Also 
of  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen, 
and  matters  incident  to  them,  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England.  Collected  by 
Master  Bird,  but  perused  and  enlarged  by  that 
learned  and  judicious  lawyer  Sir  John  Dodde- 
ridge.  Knight,  one  of  his  Majesty's  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench.'  8vo.  1642,  p.  158.  In 
1637,  the  new  title  was  given  to  this  work,  of 
'  Honours  Pedigree,  or  the  severall  Fountains  of 
Gentry  ;  being  a  Treatise  of  the  distinct  Degrees 
of  the  Nobilitie  of  this  Kingdome,  with  their 
rights  and  priviledges,  according  to  the  laws 
and  customes  of  England.  By  that  juditious 
lawyer  Sir  John  Dodoredge,  one  of  his  Majesties 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench.'  And  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  year  the  title  was  again  changed  to 
"Judge  Dodaredge  his  Law  of  Nobility  and 
Peerage,  wherein  the  antiquities,  titles,  degrees, 
and  mstinctions  concerning  the  peeres  and 
nobility  of  this  nation  are  excellently  set  forth ; 
with  the  knights,  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  yeo- 
men, and  matters  incident  to  them,  according  to 
the  lawes  and  customes  of  England.  1658.' 
But  no  part  of  the  volume  was  ever  reprinted 
after  1642.  The  Lansdowne  MS.,  866,  is  en- 
titled *  Three  severall  Treatises  of  Nobillity,  of 
the  Creation  of  Nobillity,  of  the  Nobillity  in 
general,  of  Knighthood  and  Goitlemen ;  by  the 
ntmous  antiquary  Thomas  Bird,  Esquire ; '  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the  printed 
volume,  but  containing  many  variadons."  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas's  Beport,  67a. 
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inoidents  of  such  estate,  that  is,  the  decease 
of  the  *'  ceshti  que  vie.'*  If  it  snits  your 
oonvenieDce  we  will  hear  you  sam  np,  if 
yon  have  any  argnmentB  to  add  to  tnose 
of  Mr.  Pepye  upon  the  matter  of  law.  Yon 
need  say  nothing  npon  the  evidence.  If 
the  ezloracts  printed  are  correct,  it  is  a 
clear  case  in  point  of  fact,  and  is  quite 
made  out. 

Nicolois :  I  would  submit  some  observa- 
tions, but  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  look 
at  the  points  suggested  before  I  sum  up. 


Thubsdat,  24th  February  1831. 

Nicolas :  1  have  the  honour  to  attend 
your  Lordships  in  support  of  the  claim  of 
William  Viecotmt  Courtenay  to  the  Earldom 
of  Devon.  It  is  unnecessaiy  for  me  to 
trouble  you  with  the  particulars  of  this 
case,  because  they  have  been  already 
described ;  nor  is  it  requisite  that  I  should 
occupy  your  time  by  detailing  the  history 
of  that  Ulustrious  family.  It  is  identified 
with  the  annals  of  this  country;  it  has 
been  commemorated  by  one  of  our  most 
eloquent  historians,  and  must  be  well 
known  to  your  Lordships.  Upon  the  evi- 
dence by  which  the  pedigree  is  proved,  it 
wocdd  have  been  my  duty  to  comment, 
but  for  the  observation  of  a  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  who  was  pleased  to  inform 
me  that  upon  that  point  I  need  make  no 
remark,  as  your  Lordships  were  satisfied 
on  that  part  of  the  case.  The  late  Attorney 
Oener<d{a)  was  satisfied ;  and  I  believe  his 
Maj.e8ty's  present  Attornejf  Oeneral{h)  is 
not  likely  to  raise  an  objection  on  an^ 
point  connected  with  the  claimant's  pedi- 
gree. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  entirely  to  the  (question  of  law. 
That  question,  however  important  the 
result,  may  be  stated  in  very  few  words. 
It  is  simply  this  ;  Are  tite  words  "  heirs 
male  "  in  a  patent  of  peerage  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  plain,  direct,  and  obvious 
sense,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
are  understood  in  common  parlance;  or 
do  they  receive  a  construction  at  variance 
with  their  acceptation  on  every  other 
occasion,  and  at  variance  too  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  intention  with  which 
they  were  used  in  this  instrument  ? 

The  first  consideration,  therefore,  is, 
what  is  the  legal  and  technical  effect  of 
the  words  '* heirs  male"  in  a  patent  of 
peerage  P  That  the  words  '*  heirs  male  " 
in  a  grant  are  never  confined  in  their 
operation  to  **  heirs  male  of  the  body/'  is 
a  principle  of  law  which  is  not  only  laid 
down  by  the  highest  authorities,  but  has 


(a)  Sir  James  Scarlett 
(6)  Sir  Thomas  Denman. 


been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions.  I 
will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the 
House  by  g^ing  through  those  cases,  but 
will  merely  name  them.  The  earliest  is 
that  of  Eiltan,  in  the  18th  of  Edward  3,(a) 
wherein  another  case  is  stated  as  having 
occurred  in  Parliament,  but  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find.(5)  The  next  in- 
stance in  which  the  distinction  was  drawn 
is  that  of  Farin^don,  in  the  9th  of  Henry  6, 
which  was  agam  argued  in  the  11th  of 
Henry  7.{c) 

Lord  WTNfOBD  :  Wliat  was  tlie  subject 
matter  P    Was  it  a  peerage  P 

Nicolae :  No,  my  Lord ;  it  was  a  grant 
of  land.  The  importance  of  these  cases  is 
to  prove  that,  excepting  in  a  will,  the 
woras  ' '  heirs  male  "  are  never  understood 
in  law  to  mean  "heirs  male  of  the  body." 
The  next  case  is  that  of  LoveU,  in  the 
18th  of  Henry  S,{d)  which  I  shall  have  to 
press  particularly  upon  your  Lordships* 
attention.  The  same  oistinction  was 
drawn  in  the  case  of  Ahra^m  v.  Tvfigg,  in 
the  38th  of  Elizaheth,(e)  ia  Bereiford's  case, 
in  the  3rd  of  James  I.(/) ;  and  the  last  case 
in  which  the  point  arose  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  Idle  v.  Coohe,  in  the  reign  of 
Anne.{g)  All  those  oases  I  cite  to  prore 
that,  in  a  grant,  the  words  "  heirs  inale  " 
never  can  mean  "heirs  male  of  tiie 
body.'X^) 

IjObd  Chancellob  :  Is  there  the  slightest 
necessity  for  proving  that? 

Lord  Wyktosd  :  The  strength  of  your 
case  consists  in  distinguishing  the  case  of 
peerage  from  that  of  land. 

Nicolas :  No  doubt  it  does ;  but  as  there 
is  a  very  general,  though  erroneous,  im- 
pression, that  all  peerages  must  descend 
lineally,  and  never  coUaterallyt  I  oon- 
siderea  it  material  to  prove  that  the  words 
"  heirs  male,"  in  a  grant,  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  heirs  male  of  the  grantee's 
body ;  for  if  that  point  be  conceded,  this 
inference  must  be  obvious,  either  that  the 
patent  to  Sir  Edward  Courtenay  is  void,  or 
that  its  effect  is  to  extend  the  estate 
created  by  it  in  the  earldom  to  his  col- 
lateral heirs  male.  I  will  now  proceed  to 
the  second  proposition  upon  which  this 
claim  depends ;  namely,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage  is  not  governed  by  the 
same  rules  of  law  as  lands. 

The  importance  of  establishing  the  dis- 
tinction between  lands  and  honours  arises 

(a)  18  E.  S.  f.  45*. 

(6)  The  case  of  Multe  described  bj  Fitc- 
herbert,  Abrid/^ement,  Article,  Taille,  16. 

(c)  Y.B.  9  H.  6.  f.  28-25,  and  11  H.  6.  f.  12. 

(d)  Br.  Cases,  12mo.  1578. 

(e)  Moore,  424. 
(/)  7  Co.  41. 

(^)  2  Eaym.  1144. 

(A)  Doe  d.  Brunev.  Mart^,  8  B.  &  C.  497. 
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from  the  statement  of  Lord  CoJce,  that  a 
grant  of  lands  by  the  Grown  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs  male  is  void.  The  anthority 
for  this  dictnm  is  extremely  slight.  It 
stands  npon  one  solitary  case,  that  of 
L(n>ell,{a)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  S,  y^hich 
so  far  as  appears  after  a  careful  inqniry, 
has  not  been  supported  by  any  subse- 
C[nent  decision.  It  has  come  down  to  ns 
in  an  abridged  and  imperfect  form,  so 
that  we  know  very  little  of  the  grounds 
npon  which  it  was  decided ;  and  there 
are  circumstances  connected  with  that 
case  which  prevent  its  being  considered 
of  high  authority.  King  Henry  7 
granted  certain  lands,  by  his  letters 
patent,  to  Sir  Thomas  Xot;eZZand  his  '*  heirs 
male,"  by  which  the  grantee  presumed 
that  he  acquired  a  fee  simple,  and  acted 
npon  that  impression;  but  many  years 
afterwards,  in  the  18th  of  Hen,  8,  on  the 
extinction  of  heirs  male  of  the  body  of 
the  individual  to  whom  LoveU  devised 
that  property,  a  question  aroite  as  to  the 
efFect  of  the  grant.  The  point  was  argued 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  when  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  Kinase 
Sergeant,  Sir  Thomas  More, then  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  one  of  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  contended,  in 
favour  of  the  Crown,  that  it  was  a  void 
grant;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary MS.  note,  they  argued  **  touts 
four  le  Boy"  The  judgment  of  the  Court 
IB  not  stated  in  mat  manuscript ;  but, 
according  to  '*  Brooke's  New  Cases,"  it 
was  ruled  that  the  grant  was  void.  By 
this  decision  the  lands  reverted  to  the 
Crown;  and  the  Crown  obtained  the 
object  for  which  it  caused  the  point  to  be 
mooted.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Henry  8 
had  a  direct  interest  in  this  case;  that 
his  law  officers  were  the  parties  to  the 
suit;  and  that  it  was  a  question  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  a  subject,  at  a 
period  \rhen  the  subserviency  of  courts  of 
law  and  of  Parliament  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, and  one  of  the  most  disgraceful,  fea- 
tures in  English  history.  The  reign  of 
Henry  8  is  the  very  last  period  in  the 
annals  of  this  country  which  a  lawyer 
would  fix  upon  for  a  legal  precedent; 
more  especially  if  it  must  be  derived  from 
a  case  in  which  the  Crown  was  a  party. 
This  fact  justifies  the  suggestion  that  any 
decision  in  the  time  of  that  absolute  Prince, 
which  tended  to  increase  the  property  of  the 
monarch  at  the  expense  of  the  subject,  or 
to  enable  him  to  set  aside  the  acts  of  his 
predecessors,  must  be  viewed  with  great 


suspicion ;  and  that  a  principle  of  law 
which  was  first  established  on  such  an 
occasion,  and  which  has  neither  been 
supported  nor  corroborated  by  any  subse- 
quent decision,  would  not,  in  these  days, 
be  acted  upon  by  any  court  of  judicature,, 
without  extreme  hesitation.  As,  however. 
Lord  Gohe  expressly  observes,  that  this 
rule  **  extendeth  but  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments," it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
more  upon  the  question,  whether  a  grant 
of  lands  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male  would 
now  be  held  to  be  void.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  prove  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  idea  formerly, fa)  digni- 
ties are  not  tenements  within  the  statute 
**  de  donis  ";  and  to  rely  on  the  observation 
of  the  same  high  authority,  that  in  other 
instances  such  a  grant  by  the  Crown  is 
good,'  and  that  the  thing  granted  will 
descend  to  heirs  male  colUUeral  as  well  as 
lineal.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Cohe  does  not 
expressly  include  peerages  among  the 
things  which  the  Crown  can  grant  to 
"  heirs  male  "  :  nor  was  it  requisite  that 
ho  should  do  so;  for  the  only  inference 
which  can  be  drawn  from  his  remark  is, 
that  such  a  grant  is  valid  with  respect  to 
every  thing  excepting  lands.  One  example 
was  therefore  enough  to  explain  nia 
position;  and  it  so  nappens,  that  the 
subject  which  that  eminent  writer  selected 
for  nis  illustration  is  one  which  bears  the 
strongest  possible  analogy  in  its  nature  to 
a  peerage,  which,  like  the  peerage,  is  an 
honorary  distinction,  and  deemed  inci- 
dental to,  and  inseparable  from,  nobility ; 
namely,  armorial  ensigns.  These,  Lord 
Cohe  says — 

"  ma>  be  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  rnale^ 
and  shall  de.<«cend  to  his  hbirs  male  lineal  or 
collateral.*' ib) 

We  have  here  the  express  recognition 
of  the  highest  judicial  authority  tnat  in 
cases  strictly  analogous  to  peerages  the 
Crown  may  make  such  a  ^p*ant :  and  the 
same  great  authority  specially  adds  that 
the  efiect  of  those  words  is  precisely  that 
which,  it  is  submitted,  must  be  held  to  he 
the  operation  of  them  in  a  patent  of 
peerage.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
when  the  law  was  thus  laid  down  by  Lord 
Cohe,  no  less  than  six  peerages  had  been 
granted  with  remainders  to  "heirs 
male"(&) ;  and  as  that  learned  individual 
is  well  known  to  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  early  records,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  those  patents  ;   or  that,  if 


id)  Brooke's  New  Cases, «  Patents,"  104.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  cites  from  Haigrave's  MS.  No.  8, 
f.  166,  a  longer  report 


(a)  Neville's  Case,  7  Co.  R«p.  ISl,  where  it 
was  resolved  that  the  dignity  granted  by  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  within  the  statute 
De  Donis. 

(6)  Co.  Litt.  S7a. 
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aware  of  them,  he  wonld  not  have  expTesalj 
allnded  to  them,  had  he  deemed  that  the 
Crown  could  not  make  snch  a  grant,  or 
that  the  limitations  were  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  their  obvious  sense.  The  only 
doubt,  then,  that  can  possibly  exist  with 
respect  to  the  patent  under  which  Lord 
Courtenay  claims,  is,  not  whether  the 
effect  of  the  words  ''  heirs  male  "  is  to 
confine  the  descent  of  the  dignity  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  grantee's  body,  because 
it  has  been  shown,  and  your  Lordships 
appear  to  be  convinced,  that  these  words, 
in  a  grant  hf  the  Crown,  never  can  have 
that  operation;  but  whether  a  dignity 
partakes  so  much  of  the  character  of  a 
tenement  within  the  statute  "deDanis,** 
as  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  law 
as  lands  ;  and,  consequently,  whether  this 
patent  is  not  altogether  void. 

To  prove  that  dignities  are  not  govenied 
by  the  same  rules  of  law  as  lands,  I  shall 
first  refer  to  the  reports  of  your  Lordships' 
Committees  on  the  Dienitv  of  a  Peer  of 
the  Realm,  because  the  history  of  the 
peerage  has  never  been  investigated  in  so 
able  or  so  elaborate  a  manner  as  by  those 
Committees ;  and  because  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  substitute  my  own  words  for 
the  able  and  convincing  arguments  which 
occur  in  their  repoi'ts.  The  passages  on 
which  I  chiefly  rely  for  this  purpose  are 
in  the  third  report,  page  18,  from  pages 
46  to  52,  pages  183  and  189 ;  and  in  the 
fourth  report,  pages  3,  15,  16,  and  62. (a) 

I  cannot  too  strongly  press  upon  the 
Committee,  that  after  a  most  laborious 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  conclu- 
sion which  the  noble  Lords  who  drew  up 
those  Reports  formed  was  that — 

'*  there  is  in  trnth  no  resemblance  between  land, 
of  which  the  King,  or  any  other  person,  is 
seised  in  fee  simple,  and  which  may  be  entailed, 
and  of  which  the  entail  is  protected  by  the 
statute  'de  donis,'  and  a  dignity  created  by 
patent  or  by  writ."(^) 


(a)  See  Appendix  I. 

(6)  Third  Report,  p.  56.  *'  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  when  the  statute  '  de  donis  condition- 
alibns '  was  enacted,  in  the  13th  £dw.  I.,  not  a  sin- 
gle dignity  had  ever  been  created  in  this  country, 
with  a  limitation  to  **  heirs  male  of  the  body,**  the 
only  remainders  being  to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs, 
to  the  grantee  and  his  heirs  by  a  particular  wife 
(Earldom  of  Lincoln,  17  Hen.  III.),  or  ta  the 
grantee  and  the  heirs  of  bis  body,  until  the  9th 
Edw.  TI.,  when  the  Earl  of  Kildare  in  Ireland 
was  created  to  that  dignity,  to  him  and  the  heirs 
mcUe  of  his  body.  The  next  instance  of  a  simi- 
lar creation  was  of  the  Earldom  of  Louth  in 
Ireland,  in  the  12th  Edw.  II. ;  but  the  first 
English  honour  ever  granted  to  a  man  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  b^y  was  the  Earldom  of 
Carlisle,  in  the  15th  Edw.  II.,  which  precedent 


In  another  part  it  ia  said  that — 

"upon  questions  respecting  the  title  to  digni- 
ties, merely  personal,  there  is  danger  of  error, 
wbeneyer  ihe  rules  of  law  respecting  such  digni- 
ties are  considered  as  hating  any  cToee  analogy 
to  the  roles  of  law  respecting  titk»  to 
land."(a) 

It  is  observed  in  another  paee—for  thin 
doctrine  does  not  appear  mere^  in  one  or 
two  places,  but  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
throughout  the  Beports — 

"  that  allusions  to  the  rules  of  law  respecting 
estates  in  land,  in  considering  questions  respect- 
ing dignities,  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the 
judgment  of  the  House  in  all  cases ;  and  espe- 
cially when  applied  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  where  that  dignity  has  been  created  by 
the  Crown,  and  cannot  be  claimed  a^  incident 
to  the  tenure  of  ]and."(6) 

But  great  as  is  the  authority  of  the 
Lords'  Committees  on  this  subject,  the 
position  for  which  I  contend  does  not  rest 
upon  it.  There  exists  an  nnanimona  de- 
cision of  this  House,  founded  upon  that 
principle,  and  which  of  itself  is  sufficient 
to  establish  that  there  is  no  analogy  what- 
ever between  lands  and  titles  of  honour. 

Viscount  Pwrbecht  in  1660,  levied  a  fine 
of  his  honours,  and  surrendered  them  to 
the  Eang.  In  June  1678,  his  title  was 
claimed  by  the  heir  piale,  who  contended 
that  honours  cannot  be  surrendered.  The 
Attorney  Oenerdl  (c)  for  the  Crown  argued 
that  they  could  be  surrendered((/) ;  that 
they  were  within  the  statute  "  de  donis ; " 
that  they  were  governed  by  precisely  the 
same  rules  as  land ;  and  that  there  was  no 
distinction  whatever  between  them.  The 
argument  was  answered  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  persons  that  ever  became  a 
member  of  this  House — the  first  Earl  of 
Bhafteabwry,  His  Lordship  denied  that 
honours  are  an  estate  tail,  and  are  taken 
to  be  within  the  statute  "  de  donis,'*  or 
that  they  are  governed  as  other  inJieri- 
lances,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  Common 
Law,  which,  he  emphatically  added — 

"is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  most 
learned  men,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 


was  not  again  followed  until  the  creations  of 
Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  and  John  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, in  the  86th  Edw.  III.,  between  which 
year  and  the  9th  Edw.  II.  many  earls  had  been 
created,  to  the  grantees  and  their  heirs,  or  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies.  Thus,  the  first  precedent 
of  a  creation  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male,  in  the 
21  Bic.  II.,  was  only  thirty-five  years  after  limi- 
tations to  heirs  male  of  the  body  became  the 
usual  estate  granted  in  earldoms."  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  78n. 

(a)  Third  Beport,  p.  60. 

(6)  Fourth  Beport  p.  265. 

(c)  Sir  William  Jones. 

Id)  Shower's  Parliamentary  Cases,  6. 
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House,  the  constant  practice  of  the  coarts  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  the  direct  evidence  of 
the  thing  itself." 

And  he  qnoted  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Berkeley,  in  1640,(a)  who  contended — 

^*  that  honoors  descend  from  the  first  that  was 
seised  of  them,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  other 
inheritances ;  and  that  honours  are  not  g^yemed 
hy  the  roles  of  the  Common  Law.*' (6) 

The  House  adopted  the  view  taken  by 
Lord  STiafieslyury,  and  came  to  an  nnani- 
moas  deoision,  tnat  a  fine  cannot  be  levied 
to  surrender  an  honour,  on  the  principle 
that  honours  bore  no  analogy  to  real 
estates. 

LoBD  Chakcellok  :  That  has  been  acted 
upon  by  a  noble  family  in  this  country,  in 
the  case  of  a  verjr  bigh  office  which  was 
held  in  that  family,  (c)  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  great  consideration ;  and  I  have 
seen  an  opinion  of  two  very  learned  chief 
justices  npon  it,  one  of  whom  was  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  one  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties in  Westminster  Hall.  By  suffering  a 
recovery,  they  barred  the  remainder  in 
tail ; — it  was  not  to  bar  the  remainder 
over,  but  the  remainder  in  tail ; — and 
thereby  the  high  shrievalty  of  Westmor- 
land passed  out  of  one  family  into  another, 
and  IS  now  held  by  a  noble  lord,  who  is 
not  the  descendant  of  the  first  taker,  who, 
but  for  the  recoTory,  would  have  taken  it. 
That  is  not  an  honour,  but  an  office. 

Nicolas :  A  shrievalty  is  a  very  distinct 
thing  from  a  peerage. 

LosD  Chancellob  :  Yon  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  an  office  and  an  honour, 
but  originally  earldoms  were  offices. 
Originally  the  earl  was  the  alderman,  and 
the  sheriff  the  viscount.  They  were  all 
originally  official  titles,  but  the  words  of 
honour  have  survived  the  function. 

Nicolas :  There  is  great  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling the  anomalies  with  respect  to 
the  ancient  and  modem  practice  in  cases 

(a)  "  In  the  case  of  the  Barony  of  Grey  de 
Rnthyn,  upon  the  question,  whether  there  could 
be  a  *  possessio  fratris '  in  a  dignity.  The  point 
was  referred  to  the  judges  ;  but  the  argument  of 
Judge  Berkeley  on  that  occasion  does  not  appear 
to  M  preserved.  The  opinion  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Bramston  will  he  found  in  Collins*s 
Precedents  of  Baronies  by  Writ,  p.  255.  The 
report  of  this  case,  in  Croke,  Car.  601,  is  brief 
and  unsatis&ctory."     Sir  Harris  Nloolas,  80it. 

(6)  Shower's  Parliamentanr  Cases,  I.  There 
is  a  somewhat  fuller  report  of  the  Purheck  case 
in  Collins's  Precedents  of  Baronies  by  Writ, 
p.  298.  See  also  resolution  as  to  the  Baronies 
of  Hastings  and  Ruthyn.  Lords'  Journals, 
1  Feb.  1640. 

(c)  Lord  Thanet,  hereditary  sheriff  of  West- 
moreland. See  preamble  to  IS  &  14  Vict  c.  80, 
vesting  the  right  of  appointment  of  tlie  sheriff 
of  Westmoreuaid  in  the  Crown. 


of  peerage  ;  but  I  submit  that  I  can  show 
no  authority  so  high  as  the  solemn  deci- 
sion of  this  House  with  reference  to  dig* 
nities.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  decision 
was,  in  effect,  that  there  was  no  analogy 
between  lands  and  honours, — that  the 
latter  were  governed  by  rules  of  their 
own ;  and  such  is  the  opinion  expressed, 
in  the  most  forcible  terms,  by  the  noble 
Lords  who  drew  up  the  peerage  reports. 
The  idea  that  peerages  are  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  common  inheritances,  and  that 
everything  relating  to  that  dignity 'was 
alwa^'s  held  to  be  as  independent  of  the 
rules  of  the  law  coarts  as  of  the  courts 
themselves,  is  supported  by  proceedings 
in  Parliament  in  tne  reigns  of  Riehard2 
and  Henry  6.  In  .1388,  the  Lords  spiritual 
and  temporal  then  present  in  Parliament 
claimed  it  as  their  right  and  franchise — 

"  that  all  matters  touching  peers  of  the  land 
should  be  discussed  and  adjudged  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  not  by  the  civil  law,  nor  by  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  used  in  inferior  courts  of 
the  realm ;" 

which  was  allowed  and  granted  in  full 
Parliament. (a)  So  completely  was  it  un- 
derstood that  subjects  connected  with  the 
peerage  were  independent  of  the  Common 
Law,  (6)  that  there  is  a  precedent  of  the 
judges  having,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  6, 
refused  to  decide  a  dispute  between 
two  peers  for  precedency,  though  com- 
manded to  do  so  by  the  King  and  the 
peers  in  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that 
these  points  belonged  only  to  the  King 
and  the  Lords  in  Parliament. (c)  These 
facts  tend  materially  to  prove,  that  in 
whatever  related  to  the  peerage  the 
judges  had  no  jurisdiction;  that  the  King 
and  the  peers  in  Parliament  formed  the 
only  tribunal  to  which  such  questions 
could  be  submitted((2) ;  and  that  the  rules  by 
which  they  were  governed  differed  from 
those  of  the  Common  Law.  To  suppose 
that  peerages  are  subject  to  the  same 
principles  of  law  as  land  would  be  to  im- 
pose upon  them  those  incidents  to  which 
land  is  subject, — ^fines,  recoveries,  mort- 
gage, tenancy  by  the  courtesy,  surrender, 
alienation,  the  statute  of  limitations,  &o,, 
neither  of  which  is  consistent  with  the 
dignity,  nor  even  with  the  existence,  of 
the  peerage. 


(o)  Rot,  Pari  8,  244. 

(6)  As  to  references  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
peerage  claims,  Berkeley  Peerage  Claim,  1858- 
61,  supplemental  case,  98n ;  argument,  8,  802; 
8  H.L.  57,  72,  94,  104 ;  Fitzwalter  Peerage 
Claim,  10  CI.  &  F.  951 ;  Lord  Lindsay's  report 
of  the  Montrose  Peerage  Claim,  Iv. 

(c)  Rot.  Pari.  5,  184.  See  "Earldom  of 
Mar  "  by  Earl  of  Crawford. 

((0  Cruse  on  Dignities,  o.  6. 
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M7  motiye  for  pressing  these  facts  mast 
be  obvioas,  because  if  I  can  show  that  a 
grant  by  the  Crown  of  a  peerage  to  a  man 
and  his  *'  heirs  male  "  is  a  tot^blly  distinct 
thing  from  a  grant  of  lands  to  a  man  and 
'*  his  heirs  male,"  and  totally  distinct, 
also,  from  a  grant  of  a  peerage  to  a  man 
and  **  the  heirs  male  of  hie  body"  I  appre- 
hend there  is  no  remaining  difficulty  in 
the  case.  Upon  the  question ,  whether 
the  sovereign  can  grant  a  dignity  to  a 
man  and  Jiis  heirs  male,  very  little  need 
be  said.  The  right  of  the  Grown  to  create 
a  peerage,  with  any  limitation  of  the  dig< 
nity  it  may  think  proper,  has  never  been 
disputed.  The  most  jealous  writers  on 
the  royal  prerogative  have  not  ventured 
to  raise  a  doabt  on  the  subject ;  and  this 
power  has  been  exercised,  with  every 
variety  of  remainders,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  present  hour.  A  peerage  depends 
for  its  very  existence  upon  the  royal  will : 
it  endures  only  under  such  circumstaDces, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  its  creator  is 
pleased  to  prescribe ;  and  when  that  term 
has  expired,  it  returns  to  the  vacuity  from 
which  it  sprung.  Unlike  any  other  spe- 
cies of  inheritance,  it  arises  from  nothing 
that  is  tangible  or  visible:  it  is  in  its 
nature  a  thing  dependent  upon  the  piece 
of  parchment  which  gave  it  birth,  ana  can 
know  of  no  other  principle  of  government 
than  what  is  expressed  in  that  parchment. 
To  deny  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  point 
oat  in  what  way  a  thing  shall  be  enjoved, 
which  exists^  only  by  the  exercise  of  its 
prerogative, '  would  be  tantamount  to 
raising  a  doubt  as  to  the  prerogative  itself; 
and  I  may  safely  aflOrm  that  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  in  which  the  absolute 
and  uncontrollable  right  of  the  Grown  to 
create  a  dimity,  in  what  manner,  and 
with  what  limitation,  it  thought  fit,  has 
ever  been  questioned,  (a)  Doubts  have 
indeed  been  raised  by  this  House  as  to  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  to  ^;rant  a  higher 
precedency  to  a  peer  within  these  walls 
than  would  belong  to  the  date  of  the 
patent  of  his  creation ;  but  this  occurred 
for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  GTuvrles  L, 
a  period  memorable  for  the  strangle  re- 
specting prerogative.  The  question  was 
then  discussed,  not  as  to  whether  the 
Crown  originally  possessed  the  x)Ower,  but 
whether  it  had  not  resigned  so  much  of  its 
prerogative  when  King  HenryS  g^ave  his 
assent  to  the  statute  for  "Placing  the 
Lords."(&)  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
Oharles  never  admitted  that  he  did  not 

SoBsess    the   right  to  mmt  any   prece- 
ency  he  pleased ;  and  I  think  it  can  be 


(a)  See  below,  p.  743. 

(6)  81  Hen.  8.  o.  10.    First  Report  on  Dig- 
nity of  a  Peer,  870.    Third  Beport,  22. 


shown,  that,  until  the  Act  for  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  the  Crown  might  legally  do 
so .  I  have  stated  this  with  the  view  of  prov- 
ing the  absolute  power  which  the  Constitu- 
tion ve:its  in  the  sovereign  with  respect  to 
E^eraees;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  jour 
ordships,  who  derive  your  honours  from 
the  Crown,  will  suffer  a  question  to  be 
raised  at  this  bar  as  to  the  power  of  the 
King  to  limit  a  peerage  in  any  way  he 
may  think  fit ;  nor  do  I  anticipate  such' 
an  objection  from  the  Attorney  Oeneralf 
for  whatever  difficulties  he  may  urge  with 
respect  to  this  claim,  they  surely  cannot 
be  founded  upon  a  doubt  as  to  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown. 

My  attention  was  directed  by  a  noble 
Lord  to  a  treatise  on  the  peerage,  which 
is  attributed  to  Judge  Dodendge,  A 
mann script  copy  of  that  work  exists, (a) 
from  which  I  shall  read  a  short  passage. 
Speaking  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to 
create  a  dignity  with  any  limitation  it 
pleases.  Judge  JDoderidge  says: — 

**  As  it  is  in  the  King,  the  head,  onKiiudly  to 
create  and  make  his  spring  or  well  of  honour, 
BO  he  may  cut  the  channel  for  carriage  of  the 
stream  thence  in  such  manner  as  it  pleaaeth 
him ;  for '  cujus  est  dare,  ejus  est  disponere.' 
Yea,  he  may  leave  it  without  any  stream  or 
derivation  if  he  will,  creating  only  for  life.*'* 

LoBD  Chancellor  :  In  the  copy  which  I 
had,  it  stood  **  or  for  term  ds  <iutre  vie  " — 
"  some  other  man's  life,  as  some  hold 
opinion  in  9  Henry  6.  29." 

Nicolas:  It  is  a  wrong  quotation.  In 
the  earlier  editions  it  is  correctly  said  to 
have  occurred  in  the  82nd  of  Henry  6.(6) 
It  is  a  mere  suppositious  case. 

Lord  Chancellor  :  It  is  curgitendo 
merely.  It  is  clearly  assumed  arguendo, 
because  the  report  makes  Justice  Dariby 
say: — 

"  £t  sic  posito  que  home  soit  fidt  conte  a  terme 
d*auter  vie  et  11  port  brief  ad  respondendum 
comiti  ut  oportet  et  pendant  le  brief  oesty  a  que 
vie  devy  jeo  di  que  cest  hrief  abatera  purceo 
q*  il  ad  perdu  son  nom  de  eonte,"  &c. 

Nicolas :  There  is,  however,  the  case  of 
the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  created  to 
that  title,  to  hold  to  him  doling  the  life 
of  his  father.  But  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  create  a  peerage  for  any  temi 
it  thinks  proper  will  be  best  proved  by  a 
short  analysis  of  all  grants,  from  the 
earliest  on  record  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  5;  from  which,  and  from  the 
singular  limitations  cited  by  Mr.  Pepys, 
it  will  appear  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  degree  of  kindred,  or  any  alliance  by 


(a)  Lansdowne    MS.  No.  866;  see   abovet 
p.  691. 

(b)  32  Hen.  6.  f.  29. 
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marriage,  that  has  not  been  included  in 
the  remainders  of  peerages.  The  extreme 
precision  with  which  words  of  limitation 
are  introduced  in  early  patents  is  extra- 
ordinary, and  it  appears  as  if  the  Crown 
was  most  careful  in  defining  who  should 
inherit  under  the  grants.  There  are 
forty-one  earldoms  to  a  grantee  and  his 
heirs ;  three  earldoms  to  a  grantee  and 
his  heirs  by  a  particular  wife ;  seven  earl- 
doms and  one  marquisate  to  grantees  and 
the  heirs  qf  their  bodie6(a) ;  seven  earl- 
doms and  two  dukedoms  to  grantees  for 
life(6) ;  two  earldoms  and  three  baronies 
to  grantees,  without  any  words  of  limita- 
tion ;  one  earldom  to  the  grantee  during 
the  life  of  another  person ;  one  earldom, 
in  the  reign  of  B/^chard  2.,  to  be  held 
during  the  King*s  pleasure,  (c)  Thore 
were  seventy-six  peerages  to  the  grantee 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body((Q;  two 
earldoms  to  a  grantee  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body  by  a  particular  woman ;  five 
peerages  to  a  grantee  and  his  heirs  whale 
for  ever(e) ;  and  two  baronies  to  a  grantee 
and  his  heirs,  they  being  lords  of  a  par- 
ticular manor.  Since  that  period  peerages 
have  been  granted  with  still  more  extra- 
ordinary remainders  than  these.  There 
is  an  instance  of  a  peerage  to  a  grantee  for 
life,  remainder  to  the  grantee's  son-in* 
law,  and  his  heirs  male  by  the  daughter 
of  the  first  grantee;  to  a  grantee,  with 
remainder  to  his  second  son  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  failing  which,  to  his 
eldest  son  and  his  issue  male.  So  abso- 
lute, indeed,  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
Grown  with  respect  to  peerages,  that  there 
is  an  instance,  in  the  reig^  of  James  1. 
of  a  grant  of  a  peerage  of  England, 
with  precedency  next  to  the  barons  of 
England,  but  the  grantee  was  not  to  have 
a  voice  in  this  House :  and  dignities  have 
also  been  granted  for  life ;  others  during 
t^e  King's  pleasure,  or  during  the  life  of 


(a)  *<  This  was  the  estate  whioh  every  baron 
poMcssed  in  his  dignity,  before  the  1 1th  Rie.  II., 
when  the  first  baron  by  patent  was  created. 
Until  Uie  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  numerous 
barons  continued,  howerer,  to  be  created  by 
tm/,  though  creations  by  patent,  with  remainders 
to  the  heirs  male  of  the  grantees'  bodies,  was  the 
more  common  mode."    Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  88n. 

(6)  Stubbs,  3, 439. 

(c)  Earldom  of  March. 

\d)  **  Namely,  eight  baronies,  five  visconnteies, 
thirty-four  earldoms,  four  marquisates,  and 
twenty-five  dukedoms."  Sir  Harris  Nici^as, 
89n.  See  his  History  of  the  Earldoms  of 
Strathem,  Monteith,  and  Airth,  811. 

(e)  **  The  Earldoms  of  Oxford  and  Wiltshire, 
in  tbe  nign  of  Bichard  the  Second,  and  the 
Baronies  of  Hoc  and  Hastings,  Biebmond  Grey, 
and  Egiemont,  in  the  reign  of  Henzy  the  Sixth." 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  89n. 


another  per8on.(a)  They  have  likewise 
as  I  have  just  stated,  been  annexed  to  the 
tenure  of  a  particular  manor, (&)  and  they 
have  been  granted  in  reversion  ;  so  that 
thore  are  no  limits  whatever  to  the  power 
of  the  Crown  in  creating  a  dignity. 

Lord  Wtnford  :  Grants  of  peerages,  at 
this  day,  are  generally  to  A.B.  and  the 
heirs  male  of  nis  bod;^;  that  is,  to  the 
heirs  male  of  the  body  in  reversion. 

Nicolas :  But  the  grant  in  reversion  to 
which  I  refer,  namely,  of  the  earldom  of 
Desmofhd,  was  to  Sir  WHUam  Fielding,  to 
take  efiect  on  the  death  of  Lord  Preston, 
if  Lord  Preston  died  without  heirs  male  of 
his  body. 

Lord  Chakcellob  :  There  is  one  passage 
here  which  I  do  not  think  does  you  much 
good : — 

**  And,  in  truth,  the  grant  of  a  dignity  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs  is  a  grant  to  him  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body  only,  and  will  convey  nothing  to  col- 
laterals :  that  is  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
writ"(c) 

Nicolas:  That  is  applied  to  heirs,  and 
not  to  heirs  male. 

LoBD  Changellob:  Then  you  say,  in  a 
grant  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  you  supply 
the  word  "  body,"  to  the  heirs  ;  and  that, 
though  a  grant  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  is 
not  a  grant  in  fee  but  in  tail,  yet  a  grant 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male  lets  in  col- 
laterals. 

Nicolas :  In  all  cases  of  grants  from  the 
Crown,  excepting  grants  of  lands. 

LoBD  Chancbllob:  Then  whv  should 
the  word  "  male  "  make  a  difierence  in 
such  a  grant  P  In  a  ffrant  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs  you  supply  the  body  and  make  it 
a  tail. 

Nicolas :  The  oa8e8((2)  which  I  cited  at 
the  commencement  of  my  address  to  your 
Lordships  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
controversy,  that  the  words  **  heirs  male," 
in  a  grant,  can  never  be  construed  to 
mean  **  heirs  male  of  the  grantee's  body." 
Grants  of  peerages  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
occurred  only  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
the  rules  respecting  oignities  were  little 
understood  or  settled.  I  quoted  the 
Beports  of  the  Lords*  Committees,  beoause 
thev  define  the  distinction  between  lands 
ana  honours ;  but  the  passage  which  your 
Lordship  has  just  read  is  not  tlie  one 
referred  to  by  me,  though  it  occurs  in  the 
same  page. 


(a)  Earldom  of  Butland. 

(6)  Sir  Edward  Grey,  created  Lord  L'lsle, 
«  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  Elisabeth, 
his  w/fe,  lords  of  the  manor  ofL'Ide."  Bot. 
Cart.,  19  Ed.  4,  n.  18. 

(c)  Fourth  Peerage  Beport,  18. 

Id)  See  above  p.  698. 
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LoBD  Chahcellob  :  On  the  aathorii^  of 
the  Committees,  in  their  Beport,  a  grant 
to  a  man  and  ''  his  heirs "  supplies  the 
''body"  to  make  it  an  estate  tail;  then 
jon  argae,  that  instead  of  a  grant  to  a 
man  and  his  *'  heirs  male  "  being  limited 
to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  nis  body, 
yon  are  not  to  add  "  of  the  body,"  but  go 
to  collaterals. 

Nicolas:  There  is  no  grant  of  a  peer- 
age, I  believe,  to  a  man  and  his  heirs, 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Bichard  2. 
At  that  period  the  Crown  exercised  a 
perrogatiye  respecting  dignities,  which 
would  destroy  the  proudest  privilege  of 
your  Lordships ;  for  there  are  instances  of 
a  person  not  succeeding  under  a  patent 
until  the  Crown  thought  proper  to  allow 
hinL(a)  But  supposing  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Lords*  Committees,  with  respect  to 
a  grant  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  be  correct, 
it  is  merely  one  of  those  anomalies  of 
which  the  law  furnishes  so  many  instances ; 
and  which,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  half 
blood,  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

LoBD  Chancellob:  The  House  is  not 
bound  by  this.  It  is  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  veiy  learned 
man(&);  but  then  if  it  is  not  binding 
against  you,  no  more  is  it  binding  for  you ; 
so  that  there  is  no  use  in  citing  the  autho- 
rity. It  is  the  report  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  lawyers,  deserving  the  most  high 
and  profound  respect. 

Ntcolas:  I  am  aware  that  there  are 
many  statements  in  those  reports  which 
are  not  founded  in  law,  at  least,  which  are 
very  much  questioned  by  men  of  great 
legal  judgment. 

LoBD  Chanc]blloe:  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

Lord  Wynvobd:  I  have  found  that 
which  is  very  important  for  you.(c)  It  is 
clear  a  peerage  cannot  be  surrendered  by 
recovery,  (ci)  By  recovery  you  can  surren- 
der a  right  which  belongs  to  you ;  but  I 
have  always  considered  that  by  the  Con- 


Co)  "This  fact  is  shown  by  the  case  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  who  succeeded  bis  fether, 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1296,  but  was 
not  allowed  that  dignity  until  the  accession  of 
Edward  die  Second,  in  1308.  In  the  faistance 
of  the  earldom  of  Gloucester,  which  was  granted 
to  Hugh  de  Audley  and  his  heirs  by  Edward  the 
Third,  and  who  left  an  only  daughter  his  heiress, 
neither  she  nor  her  descendants  ever  enjoyed 
the  earldom."  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  92ft.  See 
Third  Peerage  Beport,  p.  180. 

(6)  Lord  Redesdale. 

(c)  Lord  Wynford  here  adverted  to  the 
report  of  the  Purbeck  case,  in  Shower's  Parlia- 
mentary Cases. 

(lO  See  resolution,  in  the  case  of  the  barony 
of  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  Lords' Journal,  4,  150; 
Collins'  Precedents,  256. 


stitution  of  this  country,  a  peerage  cannot 
be  surrendered  by  A,  for  it  is  con- 
ferred for  the  benefit  not  only  of  A,  but  of 
B ;  it  is  not  so  much  a  private  interest  as 
a  public  right,  for  peers  are  bom  counsel- 
lors of  State.  Now  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  an  individual  cannot  surrender  that 
which  he  does  not  hold  for  himself  alone* 
but  for  another. 

Lo&D  Chancellor  :  And  there  can  be  no 
compensation  to  the  common  vouchee; 
that  would  be  the  public. 

Nicolas:  The  case  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  alludes  is  that  of  Pv/rhech,  which  I 
have  already  cited  (a);  and  the  words  I 
read  were  the  observation  of  Lord  8hdfte$' 
bfiry,  who  a  few  years  before  had  been 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  who  drew  the  impor- 
tant distinction  between  lands  and 
honours,  upon  which  the  House  acted 
when  giving  judgment  on  that  claim. 

LoKp  Chancellob:  The  distinction  he 
takes  is  agreeable  to  the  way  in  which  it 
would  be  regarded  as  an  office ;  but  this  is 
an  office  and  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public ;  and  therefore  to  talk  of  suffering 
a  recovery  of  an  office  of  that  kind  is  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  a  recovery. 
You  cannot,  for  instance,  make  a  common 
voDchee  in  a  plea ;  you  cannot  compensate 
for  the  value,  which  stands  on  a  legal 
fiction  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  com- 
pensation. The  party  beneficially  in- 
terested is  the  public,  and  how  can  you 
compensate  the  public  P 

Ntcolas :  Supposing  the  Crown  has  the 
power  of  granting  a  dignity  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs  male,  I  would  ask  on  what 
ground  it  is  to  be  considered  more  extra- 
ordinary to  grant  a  dignity  to  a  man  and 
his  heirs  male,  coUateral  as  well  as  Uneal, 
than  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  except- 
ing that  in  the  one  case  the  bounty  of  tne 
sovereign  is  more  extensively  exercised 
than  in  the  other  ?  Is  there  anything  so 
absurd  in  the  Crown  granting  a  dignity  to 
the  males  of  a  particular  family,  that  it 
must  be  void  ?  Is  not  such  a  limitation 
more  consistent  with  common  sense  than 
to  confer  a  peerage  upon  a  man  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  by  which  grant  the 
dignity  often  devolves  upon  persons  of  a 
different  name,  and  pernaps  in  a  much 
lower  station  in  society,  than  the  first 
grantee,  and  partaking  of  little  of  his 
blood  P  For  example,  in  cases  of  baronies 
by  writ,  where  the  honour  is.  frequently 
vested  in  individuals  who  trace  their 
pedieree  to  the  first  peer  through  four  or 
five  distinct  families.  The  most  ancient 
titles  may,  in  these  instances,  descend  to 
persons  in  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  who 
by  their  habits  are  little  suited  to  increase 
the  dignity,  or  by  their  education  to  add 


(a)  See  above,  p.  69& 
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to  the  wisdom,  of  this  House ;  whereas,  by 
limiting  a  peerage  to  a  man  and  his  heirs 
male,  collateral  as  well  as  lineal,  the  Crown 
knows  that  the  blood  of  those  who  inherit 
the  dignity  mnst  always  be  as  pure  as  that 
of  the  original  grantee,  and  that  whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  those  who  may  suc- 
ceed under  the  grant,  meanness  of  birth 
can  never  be  one. 

If  these  arguments  can  be  ursed  in 
favour  of  peerages  being  conferrea  upon 
"heirs  male  collateral"  in  ordinary  in- 
stances, they  apply  a  fortiori  to  the 
I)resent  claim.  Hv^h  Gowrtenay  was  al- 
owed  the  earldom  of  Devon,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  3  in  conse(}uence  of 
his  being  the  heir  of  the  family  of  De 
Bedvers,  who  enjoyed  that  dignity  from 
the  time  of  Bichard  the  First.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  married  Margaret  de 
Bohun,  the  granddaughter  of  King  Edtvard 
the  First,  and  thus  became  nearly  allied  to 
the  reigning  sovereign.  The  earldom  con- 
tinued vested  in  the  heirs  male  (who  were 
also  the  heirs  general)  of  Htigh  the  first  earl 
until  the  1st  of  Edward  4,  when  it  was 
forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  Thomas  the 
sixth  earl.*  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
7,  in  1485,  Sir  Edward  Cowrtenay  (the 
descendant  of  a  brother  of  Edward  the  third 
earl)  was  the  heir  male  of  his  house,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Devon,  to  him  and  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body.  By  the  attainder 
of  Thomas  the  sixth  earl,  all  the  lands  of 
the  Courtenay  family  were  forfeited  to 
the  Crown,  and  great  part  of  them  were 
granted  to  Sir  Edward  the  new  Earl  of 
Devon.  From  that  time  until  the  reign  of 
Mary,  it  was  the  manifest  desire  of  the 
Crown  to  place  the  heir  male  of  Hugh 
Earl  of  Devon  and  Marga/ret  de  Bohun  in 
the  same  position  as  if  the  attainder  of  the 
sixth  earl  nad  been  reversed.  Mr.  Pepys 
has  explained  why  that  attainder  was 
sufferea  to  remain  on  the  statutes,  namely, 
because  its  removal  would  have  revived 
the  right  of  the  heirs  general  to  the  lands. 
That  some  cogent  reason  alone  prevented 
the  reversal  of  the  attainder  is  proved  by 
this  fact,  that  of  the  fourteen  peers  who 
were  attainted  in  the  1st  of  Edward  4, 
the  heirs  of  all  excepting  the  Earl  of  Devon 
were  restored  to  their  honours,  though 
few  of  the  persons  so  restored  possessed 
the  political  influence  of  Sir  Edward 
Courtenay.  He  had  shared  the  fortunes  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  y^aa  attainted  by 
Bichard  the  Third,  which  attainder  was 
reversed  as  soon  as  Henry  obtained  the 
Crown.  In  the  patent  creating  him  Earl 
of  Devon,  his  aescent,  as  heir  male  of 
Hugh  Earl  of  Devon  and  from  the  grand- 
daughter of  King  Edwa/rd  the  First,  is 
specially  mentioned,  as  forming,  together 
with  his  serrices,  the  motives   for   his 
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elevation.  He  had,  ai  the  time  of  his 
creation,  a  son,  Sir  WUlia/m  Courtenay, 
who  married  the  sister  of  the  reigningr 
queen,  and  the  co-heiress  of  King  Edwant 
the  Fourth.  Sir  William  was,  however, 
attainted  in  his  father's  lifetime,  and 
did  not  inherit  the  earldom;  but  in  the 
3rd  of  Henry  8.  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Devon,  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  he  having  issue  male.  In  that 
charter  his  alliance  with  the  blood  royal, 
and  his  descent  as  heir  male  of  Hugh  Earl 
of  Devon,  are  mentioned  as  the  chief 
considerations  for  the  grant.  Here  then 
there  is  in  two  instances  decided  evi- 
dence of  the  favour  with  which  both 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  father  Henry  7 
contemplated  the  heir  male  of  Huah 
Courtenay  the  second  earl  of  Devon,  On 
two  occasions  was  the  person  who  possessed 
that  character  restored  to  the  title  of  his 
ancestors  by  a  new  patent,  because,  from 
peculiar  circumstances,  his  restoration,  by 
the  reversal  of  their  attainders,  could  not 
be  effected  without  reviving  interests 
adverse  to  those  of  the  individuals  whom 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Crown  to  benefit. 
As  the  grantee  in  both  cases  had  a  son, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  the  dignity 
thus  restored  continuing  in  their  male 
descendants ;  and  it  was  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  provide  for  so  improbable  an  event 
as  the  failure  of  issue  male. 

This  fact  is  remarkable  if  contrasted 
with  the  conduct  of  Queen  Mary,  at  the 
time  when  the  person  to  whom  she  re- 
stored the  honours  of  his  family  was  the 
last  male  of  that  branch  of  the  house  of 
Courtenay.  Before,  however,  adverting  to 
the  patent  under  which  Lord  Cowrtenay 
claims,  it  must  be  observed  that  Sir  Wil' 
liam  Cowrtenay  died  very  soon  after  his 
creation,  leaving  a  eon,  Henry  Courtenay, 
who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  created  to 
his  father,  and  having  obtained  the  re- 
versal of  his  father's  attainder,  he  also 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  created  to  his 
grandfather  by  King  Henry  the  Seventh. 
He  was  subsequently  created  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  but  from  his  near  connexion  with 
the  blood  royal,  being  the  grandson  and 
one  of  the  neirs  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  he  became  an  object  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  jealousy,  and  was  executed  and 
attainted  of  high  treason  in  1539.  (a)  The 
next  person  in  the  pedigree  is  Sir  Edward 
Courtenay,  the  grantee  of  the  patent  be- 
fore your  Lordships.  He  was  an  only 
child,  and  the  last  male  descendant  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henru  the 
Eighth,  and  in  that  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  lest  his 
proximity  to  the  succession    might   en- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  6G6. 
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danger  the  reigning  aoTereign ;  bnt  apon 
the  acoeesion  of  Qaeen  Ma/ry,  a  total 
change  took  place  in  his  fortunes,  (a)  He 
was  immediately  liberated,  loaded  with 
faYoors,  and  restored,  by  a  new  patent, 
to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Devon.  The  earl 
was  then  unmarried,  and  his  next  heir 
male  was  Sir  William  Oourtenay  of 
Powderham,  who,  like  himself,  was  de- 
scended from  Hugh  the  second  Earl  of 
Devon  and  Margaret  de  Bohun,  and,  in 
the  eyent  of  the  earl's  dying  without  male 
issue,  would  have  become  their  heir  male. 
It  is  matter  of  history  that  Queen  Mary 
was  personally  attached  to  Sir  Edward 
Cotvrtenay,{b)  and  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  actuated  l^  as  much 
consideration  for  the  state  of  his  family  in 
relation  to  the  earldom  of  Devon,  as  her 
father  and  grandfather  evinced  when  they 
expressly  stated  in  their  grants  of  that 
dignity,  that  their  principal  motive  for 
those  creations  was,  that  the  respective 
grantees  were  heirs  male  of  the  former 
earls.  That  the  Queen  was  aninukted  by 
such  a  feeling,  and  that  she  desired  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  her  predecessors, 
is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  this  patent, 
independently  of  the  hahendum.  She 
granted  to  Sir  Edward  Courtenay  and  his 
neirs  male  the  same  precedency  and  privi- 
leges as  any  of  his  ancestors  heretofore 
Earls  of  Devon  had  ever  held  or  enjoyed ; 
and  thus,  so  far  as  the  grantee  was  con« 
cemed,  her  Majesty  manifestly  intended 
that  patent  to  act  as  a  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  original  earldom:  in  other 
words,  it  was  her  purpose  to  place  him  in 
the  same  position  as  if  the  attainders  of 
his  ancestors  had  been  reversed.  Why 
she  did  not  accomplish  that  object  by  re- 
versing those  attainders  has  been  already 
explained.  If  Queen  Mary  intended  this 
grant  to  act  as  a  restoration  of  the  original 
earldom  to  Sir  Edwanrd  Cowrtenay,  tnere 
is  a  certain  clue  to  her  intention  with 
respect  to  the  hahendwn.  To  suppose  that 
it  was  meant  to  restore  the  dignity  to  one 
person  and  the  descendants  of  his  body 
only,  from  considerations  which  applied 
as  cogently  to  others,  would  be  to  impute 
to  the  Grown  an  imperfect  design;  and 
it  would  have  been  an  act  of  great  in- 
justice to  the  other  male  descendants  of 
Hugh  the  second  Earl  of  Devmi.  No 
reason  can  possibly  be  imagined  why  the 
Queen,  whose  favourable  disposition  to- 
wards Sir  Edwa/rd  Cowrtenay  is  indispu- 
table, should  have  confined  her  boimty  to 
him,  whilst  every  motive,  as  a  sovereign 
and  as  a  woman,  must  have  prompted  her 
to  the  gracefal  and  generous  act  of  re- 


id)  Fronde's  History,  6,  39,  97. 
C6)  „  „        6,97. 


storing  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  families  in  her  dominions  those 
honours  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  cen- 
turies, and  of  which  their  incorruptible 
loyalty  to  their  lawful  sovereign  had  alone 
deprived  them. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  it  be  probable 
that  the  patents  of  Henry  7  and  Henry  8 
were  not  inspected  when  this  instrument 
was  issued;  and  if  so,  from  what  other 
motive  than  the  desire  to  benefit  the 
collateral  heir  male  could  the  omission 
of  the  words  **  de  corpore  **  arise,  when 
they  occur  in  both  the  previous  grants? 
If  it  were  intended  that  the  patent 
should  operate  in  favour  of  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  the  grantee  only, 
proper  words  for  the  purpose  stood  be- 
fore the  person  who  prepared  this  in- 
strument in  the  grants  to  the  earPs 
ancestors,  as  well  as  in  every  other  grant 
of  peerage  in  the  preceding  eighty  years, 
and  which  words  actually  occur  in  every 
subsequent  creation  by  that  sovereign. 
Upon  no  principle  of  fair  reasoning,  then, 
can  it  be  contended,  that  notwithstanding 
the  Grown  rejected  the  usual  words  "  to 
him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,"  and 
substituted  for  them  the  words  "  to  him 
and  his  heirs  male  for  ever,*'  it  was 
intended  to  grant  the  same  estate  in  the 
dignity  as  would  be  conveyed  by  the 
words  *'  heirs  male  of  his  body  " ;  and  the 
conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  the 
words  "  his  heirs  male  for  ever  "  have  a 
totally  distinct  effect.  The  limitation  of 
the  earldom  granted  to  Sir  Edward 
Oourtenay,  though  not  unprecedented,  was 
certainly  unusual;  but  the  situation  of 
the  grantee  and  the  next  heir  male  of  the 
Gourtenay  family  was  extraordinary ;  and 
as  their  respective  hereditary  claims  could 
only  be  met  by  a  deviation  from  the 
general  limitation  of  dignities,  such  a 
deviation  is  not  a  subject  for  surprise, 
much  less  for  suspicion  as  to  the  intention 
with  which  it  occurred. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  patent  on 
which  this  claim  is  founded  must  bo  con- 
strued by  its  contents  alone,  and  that  it 
must  receive  its  interpretation  from  what 
occurs  within  its  four  comers :  but  as  the 
hahendum  is  imcommon  ;  as  a  doubt  may 
be  raised,  from  the  supposed  analogy  be- 
tween lands  and  honours,  whetlier  the 
Grown  could  make  such  a  grant ;  and  as 
an  inference  may  be*  drawn  from  these 
circumstances,  that  the  words  "  heirs 
male,"  as  contradistinguished  from  '*  heira 
murle  of  the  body,"  were  accidentally  used, 
or  at  least  were  not  intended  to  llear  the 
construction  which  it  is  submitted  they 
must  receive,  it  appeared  material  to  state 
those  facts  in  the  history  of  the  earldom 
of  Devon  to  which  I  have  tf^en  the  liberty 
of  calling  attention,  because  they  most 
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satiBfactoril J  acconnt  for  the  occarrence  of 
this  limitation  in  the  patent  of  Queen 
Mary,  and  put  the  qjnestion  of  "  intention  " 
beyond  the  possibility  of  being  contro- 
verted, namely,  that  it  was  her  Majesty's 
purpose  to  place  all  the  male  descendants 
of  Hugh  Gowrtenay  the  first  Earl  of  Devon 
in  the  same  situation,  with  respect  to  that 
earldom,  as  they  would  have  occupied  if 
the  attainders  which  impeded  the  descent 
of  the  original  dignity  had  been  reversed. 
The  favour  with  which  male  heirs  are 
contemplated  by  the  Crown  in  all  countries 
is  well  known.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
travel  to  Scotland  for  numerous  examples 
of  grants  to  heirs  male  general ;  whilst 
the  cases  referred  to  by  ^.  Fepys,  and  to 
which  I  shall  likewise  advert,  snow  that 
they  have  existed  also  in  Ensland  in  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  purport  of  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
Annand<de  case  was,  that-^ 

"  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same  whether  applied 
to  an  English  or  a  Scotch  peerage;  and  that 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  instrument 
itself  to  show  that  the  words  *  heirs  male '  were 
to  have  so  confined  a  construction,  you  cannot 
construe  '  heirs  male '  into  *  heirs  nude  of  the 
body.'  "(a) 

If  this  were  not  the  caso,  the  words  **  of 
the  body  "  in  patents  would  be  mere  sur- 
plusage ;  but  when  it  has  been  ruled  that 
they  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  an  instrument 
in  which  they  do  not  occur  can  have  the 
same  efiect  as  one  in  which  they  are 
inserted. 

LoBD  Chancellor  :  The  Annandale  peer- 
age is  a  Scotch  case ;  but  to  show  you  can 
take  no  benefit  from  that,  you  have  been 
just  showing  that  u  fine  cannot  be  levied 
of  a  peerage  in  this  country  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bar  issue  male  or  to  bar  issue 
over,  and  that  an  honour  cannot  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Crown.  Now  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  in  Scotland  an  honour 
can  be  surrendered  to  the  Crown,  for  it 
has  been  every  day's  practice ;  it  was  con- 
stantly done  before  the  ITnion.(6)  It  used  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  Crown,  and  granted 
out  on  new  enfeoffment:  and  so  com- 
pletely does  it  follow  the  principle  of  land 
m  that  country — so  much  was  it  considered 
as  connected  with  tenure — that  a  man  was 
a  peer  in  Scotland,  and  sat  in  parliament, 
in  right  of  his  wife — a  commoner  marry- 
ing a  peeress  sat  and  voted  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  among  the  greater  barons,  in 
right  of  his  wife;  nay,  when  the  wife 
died,  he  sat  and  voted  as  tenant  by  the 


courtesy,  (a)  That  has  never  been  contended 
for  in  modem  times,  excopt  where  it  was 
conceived  the  barony  was  by  tenure. 

Nicolas :  Not  in  modem  times  ;  that 
occurred'  in  former  times,  in  this  country 
also,  repeatedly. 

LoBD  Chancellok  :  It  occurred  in  Scot- 
land up  to  the  time  of  the  Union ;  and 
then  it  was  not  stopped  because  the  prin- 
ciple was  changed,  but  because  the  Crown 
was  debarred  by  express  statute  irom 
creatine  fresh  peers(&) ;  so  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  peerage  in  the  two  countries  are 
quite  difierent. 

Nicolas :  1  referred  to  Scotch  peerages, 
in  consequence  of  the  desire  which  one  of 
your  Lordships  expressed  to  Mr.  Pepys 
that  we  should  not  pass  over  the  Scotch 
cases,  and  of  the  important  remark  of 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord — 

'*  that  whatever  might  be  the  difference  in  the 
law  with  respect  to  Scottish  and  English 
honours,  yet  if  the  Crown  has  the  power  of 
creatiuff  a  peer  with  such  a  limitation,  the  same 
rules  or  construction  apply  equally  to  both." 

That  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
law  of  Scottish  dignities  is  true,  but  I 
know  of  none  which  justify  the  words 
'*  heirs  male  "  in  a  patent  of  peerage  in 
Scotland  receiving  a  different  construction 
from  that  which  they  bear  in  an  English 
patent.  Most  of  the  circumstances  vmich 
a  noble  lord  has  pointed  out  as  being 
peculiar  to  a  Scotch  peerage,  namely, 
surrenders,  regrants,  and  tenancy  by  the 
courtesy,  have  frequently  occurred  in 
English  peerages  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh.  The  observation  of 
another  noble  Lord,(c)  when  his  Majesty's 
Attorney  General^  on  this  point — 

'*  that  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries in  the  construction  of  the  words  'heir 
male '  in  a  patent  of  peerage ;  and  that  unless 
there  be  something  in  the  instrument  itself  to 
show  that '  heirs  male '  was  to  have  so  confined 
a  construction,  you  cannot  construe  '  heirs  male ' 
into  '  heirs  male  of  the  body,' " 

is  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention, 
corroborated  as  that  opinion  was  by  one 
of  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  this 
country.  Lord  Eldony  who  remarked  on 
the  same  occasion^ — 

'<  If  there  be  no  patent,  then  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred the  limitation  is  to  'heirs  male  of  the 
body  ;'  but  if  the  patent  itself  appears,  then  you 
are  to  decide  by  the  oonteots  of  the  patent  to 
whom  the  dignity  goes." 


(a)  See  above,  and  Lord  Lindsay's  Report  of 
the  Montrose  Peerage  Claims  343. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  685. 


(a)  Herries  Peerage  Claim,  L.  R.  2.  So.  A, 
p.  265 ;  8  Macq.  595. 
(6)  5  Anne,  c.  8. 
(c)  Lord  Lyndhunt. 
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It  has  been  said  that  a  dignil^  oaimot 
be  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male, 
because  it  is  laid  down  that  in  England 
lands  or  tenements  cannot  be  so  ^ranted 
by  the  Grown,  or,  in  other  wor<&,  that 
such  a  patent  of  peerage  would  be  void. 
I  meet  this  objection  by  repeating  that 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage  is  not  a  tene- 
ment protected  by  the  statute  **  de  Bonis ;" 
that  honoars  are  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
common  inheritances ;  and  I  advert  to  the 
decision  of  this  house  in  the  Purbech  case 
in  support  of  my  assertion,  whilst  I  refer 
to  the  Beport  of  the  Committees  on  the 
dignity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm(a)  for  the 
most  conclusive  arguments  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  honours  being  governed 
by  the  same  rules  of  law  as  lands.    But  if 
I  had  to  contend  against  the  opinion  that 
this  patent  is  void,  I  would  ask  whether 
the  patent  to  the  Earl  of  WiUshire,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  under  which 
he  was  summoned  to  and  sat  in  Parliament, 
be  also  void?      Whether  the  patent  to 
Lord  Hoo  and  Hastings,  who  sat  m  Parlia- 
ment for  several  years,  (6)  or  to  Lord  Rich' 
mond  Gh'ey,  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  and 
exercised  the  fonctions  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm  for  eleven  years, (c)  or  to  Lord  Etjre- 
'mont,(d)  who  for  the  same  length  of  time 
held  that  rank  and  acted  as  a  peer  in 
Parliament,  were    only  so    much    waste 
parchment  P    Can  it  be  believed,  even  if 
the  law  advisers  of  Queen  Mary  were  so 
utterly  unsuited  for  their   offices  as  to 
allow  her  Majesty  to  make  n  useless  and 
unmeaning  manifestation  of  her  favour  to 
her    own    kinsman,   and  the  man   upon 
whom  she  was  most  desirous  of  confer- 
ring honours,  that  they  had  a  precedent 
for  their   folly   in    the   law    officers    of 
the  Crown  in    the  reigns  of  Richard  2 
and  Henry  6P    or  that  their  ignorance 
was  imitated  by  their  successors  of  the 
time  of  Charles  1,  when  two  patents  of  peer- 
ago  were  granted,  containing  not  merely 
the  same  words,  the  very  words  which, 
if  that  opinion  be  just,  destroy  the  legal 
existence  of  the  instrument,  but  a  pre- 
amble, explaining  in  the  fullest  manner 
that  those  words  were  intended  to  do  that 
which,  I  submit,  Queen  Mary  and    her 
predecessors  designed  by  similar  patents, 
namely,  to  create  peerages  to  which  the 
heirs  male  collateral  of  the  grantees  should 
succeed?    Before  the  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  the  argument,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  at  the  time  when  three  of 
those    peerages  were    granted   Sir  John 
Fortescue  was  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  is  it  to  foe  credited  that  three  illegal 


(fl)  See  above,  p.  697. 
(6)  Rot.  Pari  5, 182,  50. 
(c)  „  5. 282, 26. 

(<i)  n         6>  8&1>  <^* 


patents  would  have  been  issued,  or,  if  this 
be  thought  possible,  that  the  grantees 
would  have  been  allowed  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  peers  of  the  realm  whilst  that 
great  lawyer  filled  the  highest  jadicial 
office  in  this  country  ? 

These  patents  are  cited,  moreover,  as  in* 
controvertible  evidence  of  the  rif^ht  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  a  peerage  to  "  heirs  male," 
because  they  show  that  &om  the  fourteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century  the  Crown  has 
repeatedly  done  so.    The  royal  prerogative 
bemg  part  of  the  Common  Law,  its  peculiar 
powers  can  only  be  evinced  bv  undisputed 
usage.    If,  therefore,  precedents  can  be 
adduced  of  the  creations  of  peerages  to 
'*  heirs  male "  before  the  Lovell  Ca8e,{a) 
they  establish  that  the  Crown  originally 
possessed  the  right  of  making  such  grants, 
and  if  the  right  ever  existed  it  can  only 
be  lost  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.    The 
Lovell  Case  does  not  seem,  then,  to  bear 
upon  the  subject,   even    supposing   that 
honours  are  to  be  governed  oy  the  same 
rules  as  lands,  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  within  the  statute  "  de  Bonis"  and  to 
whatever  weight  that  decision  in  the  year 
1522  may  be  mought  entitled  with  respect 
to  this  claim,  the  overwhelming  fact  may 
be  opposed  that  the  Crown  made  grants 
of  that  nature  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore, and  continued    to   do  so  for  more 
than    a    century  after  it  occurred.      To 
suppose,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
a  patent    of   peerage    to   ''heirs    male" 
is  void  is  impossible,  and  as    the  only 
authority  by  which  the  sovereign  creates 
dignities  to  **  heirs  male  of  the  body,'*  or 
with  any  other  limitation,  is  derived  from 
usage,  under  the  designation  of  "  preroga- 
tive,"  the  right  to  create  a  peerage  to 
**  heirs  male  "  stands  upon  precisely  the 
same  grounds,  there  being  many  prece- 
dents lor  the  one  limitation  as  well  as  for 
the  other;    whilst  with    respect   to  the 
creation  of  some  peculiar  estates  in  digni- 
ties, the  legality  of  which  has  never  been 
disputed,   the  precedents    of   patents   to 
*'  heirs  male  "  are  much  more  ancient  and 
numerous.      If,  then,  the  right   of  the 
Crown  to  grant  the  patent  under  which 
Lord  Courtenay  claims  depends  upon  usage, 
that  usage  has  been  clearly  established 
from  the  reign  of  Ricliard  the  Second,  and 
the  objection  that  there  can  be  no  such  in- 
heritance in  lands  or  tenements  as  an 
estate  to  **  heirs  male  "  is  met  by  proving 
that  honours  are  not  tenements  within  the 
statute  "  de  Bonis"  and  by  showing  the 
existence  of  peerages  to   "heirs  male" 
long  prior  to  the  decision  upon  which  Lord 
Cohe  founded  his  dictum  that  there  can  be 
no  such  estate  in  lands  or  tenements. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  694^ 
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Should  the  yaliditj  of  the  patent  of  the  ' 
earldom  of  Devon  be  conceded,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  dimply  one  of  construction  j 
as  to  the  legal  and  technical  import  of  the 
words  "  heirs  male ;"  and  I  shall  now  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  rule  of  law  that, 
in  construing  a  grant  from  the  Grown,  it 
mast,  in  case  of  doubt,  be  confined  to  the 
narrowest  limits  of  which  the  words  of  the 
instrument,  when  compared  with  the  con- 
text, will  admit,  thas  allowing  every  reason- 
able presumption  against  the  grantee. 
But  this  rule  of  law  cannot  apply  to  a 
grant  in  which  there  is  nothing  ambiguous 
or  obscure,  which  admits  of  only  one  con- 
struction, unless  words  be  added  that  do 
not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  instrument, 
and  which,  moreover,  proceeding  not  from 
the  suit  of  the  grantee,  but  ' '  ex  speciali 
gratia,  certa  scienHa,  et  mero  motu  regis," 
is  entitled  to  a  liberal construction.(a)  To 
such  an  extent,  I  apprehend,  the  rule  can- 
not possibly  be  carried,  and  however  much 
it  may  operate  against  a  grantee  in  the 
case  of  confused,  or  contradictory,  or 
anomalous  statements  in  a  grant  from  the 
Crown,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  supply 
words  which  would  confine  the  descent  of 
the  thing  granted  to  a  distinct  class  of 
heirs.  1  shall  now  advert  to  grants  of 
Enfi^lish  peerages  similar  to  that  of  the 
earldom  of  Devon,  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  dignities  have  been  conferred  with  a 
remainder  to  "  heirs  male,"  that  there 
has  been  an  enjoyment  under  these  grants, 
and,  above  all,  if  it  can  be  established  that 
the  Crown  has  created  a  peerage  to  "  heirs 
male,"  which  exists  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  person  of  a  member  of  this  house, 
1  humbly  submit  that  there  cannot  be  any 
hesitation  in  conceding  the  right  of  Lord 
Cov/rtenay  to  the  honours  of  his  ancestors. 
To  prove  that  dimities  have  been  granted 
to  a  man  and  his  *'  heirs  male,"  the  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  a  few  others 
that  occurred  before  the  patent  under 
which  this  claim  is  made  will  be  briefly 
stated. 

On  the  29th  September  1397,  'King 
Richard  2  made  a  very  large  promo- 
tion in  the  peerage  by  creating  five  dukes, 
one  marquis,  four  earls,  and  one  duchess. 
The  limitation  to  each  of  these  digni- 
ties was  to  the  grantee  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  hody,  with  two  exceptions, 
namely,  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  who 
was  created  **for  life,"  and  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Wiltshire  to.  the  King's  personal 
favourite,  Sir  William  8crope,  who  was 
created  to  him  and  **  his  heirs  male  for 
ever."  That  person  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Richard  Lord  Serope,  of  Bolton,  who  had 
been  twice  Chancellor  of  England,  and  if, 
as  may  naturally  be  inferred,  the  father 

(a)  BlAokstone's  Com.  2,  847 ;  Finch,  L.  100. 


was  privy  to  the  son's  creation,  the  inten* 
tion  of  so  peculiar  a  remainder  becomes 
the  more  obvious,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  a  man  who  had  twice  filled 
that  high  office  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
legal  difierence  between  a  grant  to  **  heirs 
male  "  and  **  heirs  male  of  the  body."  It 
is  remarkable  that  Sir  WiUiam  8crope  was 
childless,  but  he  had  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  inherited  the  barony  of  8crope,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Wiltshire  had  issue  male,  who,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, were  intended  to  be  inclndea  by 
the  designation  of  ''heirs  male"  of  the 
grantee. 

In  the  26th  of  Hen/ry  6th,  Sir  Thomas 
Hoo  was  created  Baron  Hoo  and  Hastings, 
"  habendum  eadefin  nomen,  etc.  sibi  et 
heredities  suis  nMSCulis  invperpetuum" 
Sir  Thomas  Qrey  was  created  Baron  of 
Richmond  Qrey  in  the  28th  of  Henry  6, 
with  the  same  limitation ;  and  in  the  next 
year.  Sir  Thomas  Percy  was  created  Baron 
Egremont,  with  a  similar  remainder.  An 
annuity  of  \0l.  was  likewise  given, 
"  haJbemdximi  sibi  et  heredihus  suis  masculis 
in  perpetuum  ,*"  which  annuity  is  alluded 
to  in  various  records  in  subsequent  years, 
and  the  words  are  always  precisely  those 
which  occur  in  the  patent. 

Satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given  why 
there  is  no  succession  to  either  of  those 
dignities.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  was 
attainted. (a)  Lord  Hoo  and  Hastings  died 
without  issue  male  of  his  body(&) ;  and  a 
Sir  Thomas  Hoo,  who  was  probably  his 
next  heir  male,  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
qualified, in  consequence  of  having  com- 
mitted an  ofi^ence  against  the  Crown. 
Lord  ^^remo7i^,(c)  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, left  a  son  whose  legitimacy  is  much 
disputed :  his  next  heir  male  was  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  assumed  so  comparatively 
humble  a  title.  Lord  Richmond  Qrey  was 
attainted  in  the  first  of  Edward  4a.  In 
that  year  a  discretionary  power  was  given 
bv  Parliament  to  the  Kmg  to  allow  or  dis- 
allow any  title  of  honour  conferred  by 
Henry  4,  5,  or  6,  which  grants  were  all 
to  be  valid  excepting  in  the  case  of  such 
persons  and  "  every  of  them  as  the  King 
reputed  or  considered  to  be  his  rebels  or 
enemies(d) ;"  so  that  a  mere  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  enabled  it  to  pre- 
vent the  heirs  of  peers,  who  were  created 
by  the  three  preceding  monorchs,  from 
inheriting  their  ancestors'  honours.  The 
baronies  of  Hoo  and  Egremont  were  both 


(a)  See  above,  p.  682. 

(&)  See    argument  in    the    Wiltes  Petrage 
Claim,  81. 
(c)  He  was  attainted  in  1461. 
(rf)  Rot.  Pari,  5,  489, 
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created  by  Henry  6 ;  and  supposing 
there  were  heirs  male  of  the  body  or 
collateral  of  the  grantees,  yet  if  the 
loyal^  of  such  heirs  was  at  all  suspected, 
the  il^inff  might  refuse  to  acknowledge 
their  right  to  those  titles — ^a  fact  which 
prevents  an  argument  being  founded  on 
there  being  no  succession  under  the 
patents. 

There  are  two  more  cases,  which  oc- 
curred so  lately  as  the  2nd  of  Charles  I. , 
1627.  They  are  most  important  to  my 
argument,  oecause  they  state  the  intention 
of  the  Crown ;  and  the  words  of  the  grant 
carrying  that  intention  into  effect  are 
precisely  the  words  which  occur  in  this 
patent.  The  dignities  created  by  those 
patents  exist  at  the  present  hour  in  a 
member  of  your  Lordship's  house,  namely, 
the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 

The  first  Earl  of  Cork  was  a  very  distin- 
guished person,  and  the  Grown,  wishing 
to  evince  its  sense  of  his  services,  and  con- 
sidering, as  the  patent  states,  that  it  could 
scarcely  augment  his  own  honours,  it 
ennobled  his  younger  sons,  Lewis  Boyle, 
his  second  son,  who  was  then  seven  years 
of  age,  and  Roger  Boyle,  his  third  son. 
After  reciting  the  services  of  the  father, 
the  patent  proceeds  to  state,  that  it  was 
the  King's  intention  not  only  to  grant  the 
di^;nity  of  Baron  of  Bandon  Bridge  to  the 
said  Lewis  Boyle  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  but  also  to  ennoble  him  *'  and  other 
the  heirs  male  as  well  of  the  body  as  col- 
lateral of  the  said  earl ;"  and  the  habendum 
is  to  the  following  purport : — 

''  To  the  Baid  Lewis  and  the  heirs  male  of  bis 
body  lawfully  begotten  for  ever ;  and  in  default 
of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of 
the  said  Bichard  earl  of  Cork ;  and  in  default  of 
issue  male  of  the  body  of  the  said  Lewis,  and  of 
the  body  of  the  said  earl,  the  said  difnity  was  to 
devolve  on  the  right  heirs  male  of  the  said  earl 
for  ever." 

The  patent  then  proceeds  to  create  the 
said  Lewis,  Yisoount  Boyle  of  KyncUmeaky, 
with  the  same  limitation.  Moger  Boyle 
was  created  Baron  Broghill,  a  few  months 
afterwards,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and 
with  a  similar  remainder,  (a)  Lewis  Boyle 
died  without  issue,  and  his  elder  brother 
succeeded  to  his  honours,  whose  line  fail- 
ing, the  descendant  of  Boger  (the  younger 
brother)  succeeded  to  the  dignities  created 
to  Lewis;  and  those  honours  are  now 
vested  in  the  present  Earl  of  Cork,  as  heir 
male  of  the  body  of  Boger,  and  heir  male 
collateral  of  Lewis.  With  these  cases 
before  you,  I  submit  that  you  can  come  to 
no  other  decision  than  one  favourable  to 
the  claimant,  unless  your  Lordships  think 

(a)  He  took  his'  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords.  Journal  of  Irish  House  of  Lords,  5,  1, 
p.  208. 


fit  to  hold  these  grants  to  be  absolutely 
void. 

The  Crown  expressly  states  that  it  de- 
signed to  include  the  coHaiercd  heirs  male 
of  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  the  succession ;  and 
to  give  effect  to  that  intention  what  words 
were  used  P  why,  the  identical  expression 
upon  which  we  rely  in  this  patent,  as 
having  extended  the  estate  in  the  earldom 
of  Devon  to  the  collateral  heirs  male  of  the 
grantee.  I  can  conceive  nothing  stronger 
than  this.  We  are  here  told,  as  plainly  as 
the  Crown  can  speak,  the  import  of  the 
words  "  heirs  male  "  in  a  patent  of  peer- 
age ;  and  if  the  Crown  has  the  power  to 
create  what  estate  in  a  peerage  it  thinks 
proper,  and  is  wholly  unshackled  by  the 
rules  of  law  which  apply  to  other  inheri- 
tances, then  I  contend,  that  your  Lordships 
are  bound  by  the  interpretation  which  it 
here  gives  to  its  own  act.  Under  these 
circumstances  I  confidently  trust  that  the 
same  construction  will  be  given  to  the 
words  *'  heirs  male  "  in  the  patent  to  the 
Earl  of  Devon  as  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown  gave  to  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First ;  the  same  construction  as  they 
have  received  in  all  the  cases  to  which  I 
have  referred ;  the  construction  which  it 
is  unauestionable  the  Crown  intended  to 
give  tnem  ;  which  their  obvious  and  direct 
import  shows  they  ought  to  bear ;  which 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  meaning 
which  Judge  Paston,(a)  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Lord  Coke  ascribe  to 
them  ;  and  with  their  import  in  common 
as  well  as  legal  parlance. 

Lord  Wynfokd  :  The  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  Earl  of  Cork  was  never  dis- 
puted; it  was  never  discussed.  It  may 
oe  presumed  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  earl  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  rights  of  earl  if  he 
had  not  been  entitled  by  law. 

Nicolas:  Certainly  not;  but  the  title 
was  assumed  by  the  descendant  of  the 
elder  brother  of  Lewis.  I  have  a  note  of 
the  style  imder  which  he  was  proclaimed 
on  his  being  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter, 
in  which  these  titles  occur.  That  is  an 
authority  no  higher  than  the  herald's,  but 
the  heralds  of  that  day  were  fully  com- 
petent to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon 
the  subject.  I  therefore  contend  that  the 
words  in  the  patent  of  Sir  Edwwrd  Cowr- 
tenay  must  receive  the  same  construction 
as  was  given  to  them  in  the  patents  to 
Lewis  and  Boger  Boyle  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First.  K  we  are  to  look 
beyond  the  patent  for  the  intention  of  the 
Crown,  that  intention  is  particularly 
manifested,  not  only  by  extending  the 
dignity  to  the  heir  male  of  the  grantee, 

(o)  In  the  case  of  Faringdon^  see  above, 
p.  694,  9  Hen.  6,  f.  23 ;  11  Hen.  6,  f.  11. 
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but  by  tbis  fact,  tbat  altbongb  very  soon 
after  tbe  patent  issned  to  Sir  Edwctrd 
Cowrtenay  ne  became  an  object  of  ansni- 
cion,  yet  he  was  restored  in  blood,  oy 
which  act  the  Buccession  was  opened  to  his 
collateral  heir  male ;  and  fnll  effect  was 
thus  given  to  that  whicb  it  is  submitted 
was  the  design  of  the  Crown  in  granting 
the  patent. 

Lord  Wynpokd  :  You  cannot,  by  any 
mle  of  law,  look  ont  of  a  patent ;  and  yon 
cannot  have  a  stronger  argument  to  the 
point  than  that  whicn  is  contained  in  the 
patent.  There  is  a  peculiar  privilege  con- 
ferred upon  this  earl,  which  was  rarely 
granted  to  any  other.  We  may  take  the 
evidence  arising  from  other  cases,  with  a 
view  to  construe  this ;  but  we  mupt,  in  the 
construction,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
patent  itself. 

Nicolas :  I  am  aware  of  it,  my  Lord ; 
and  I  shall  now  anticipate  an  argument 
which  may.  be  raised  by  the  Attorney 
General,  namel}^  that  this  patent  must 
have  originated  in  error.  The  earldom 
was  created  to  Siv,Eduard  Cowrtenay  and 
his  heirs  male  for  ever;  and  the  patent 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  grantee  and  his 
**  heirs  male  *'  (using  the  veiy  same  words 
which  occur  before  in  that  patent,  and 
the  same  words  which  occur  in  the  privy 
seal  bill),  shall  enjoy  the  same  preceaency 
as  any  of  the  earl's  ancestors  ever  enjoyed. 
This  appears  to  mark  out  that  it  was 
intended  to  restore  the  heirs  male  colla- 
teral of  the  grantee  to  the  honours  which 
they  would  have  enjoyed  but  for  the  at- 
tainders. By  the  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive which  the  Crown  then  possessed,  that 
patent  restored  the  dignity,  carrying  back 
the  precedency  beyond  the  date  of  the 
instrument,  and  fixing  the  place  which 
the  earl  and  his  heirs  male  wore  to  enjoy 
in  parliaments  and  all  other  assemblies, 
according  to  the  position  in  which  their 
ancestors  originally  stood;  a  fact  which 
conclusively  shows  the  intention  of  the 
Crown. 

There  is  only  one  other  subject  which 
remains  to  be  noticed,  and  wnich  arose 
from  an  observation  of  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  (a)  It  is  this ;  Whether  the  non  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  collateral  heir  male, 
during  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Cowrtenay, 
can  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  claim- 
ant P  Such  an  objection  is  wholly  unten- 
able, for  there  is  no  point  more  clearly 
established  bv  your  Lordships  than  that 
time  is  not  a  bar  to  a  claim  to  a  peerage ; 
and  instances  of  claims  to  dignities  after 
the  lapse  of  two  hundred,  and,  in  one  case, 
of  four  hundred,  years, (6)  c^n  be  cited. 


An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to  impede 
the  right  of  Lord  Wittoughhy  de  Broke  and 
Lord  Bemers,  the  one  in  1694,  the  other 
in  1719,  on  that  ground ;  but  the  House 
overruled  the  objections ;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Ht^n- 
tingdon,  in  February  1695,  (a)  stating  that 
he  was  unable  to  attend,  but  praying 
another  peer  to  do  so  for  him,  and  to  uso 
his  utmost  efforts  to  resist  that  doctrine* 
Lord  Erskine'a  eloquent  observations  in 
the  Banbury  case  on  this  subject  are  pecu- 
liarly cogent  and  important : 

"  Questions  of  peerage  are  not  fettered  by  the 
rules  of  law  tbat  prescribe  the  limitation  of 
actioDs  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  privileges 
of  our  Order,  that  we  transmit  to  our  descen- 
dants a  title  to  the  honours  we  have  inherited  or 
earned,  which  is  incapable  either  of  alienation 
or  surrender."(A) 

On  concluding  my  address  to  your  Lord- 
ships, I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  confidence  I  feel,  that  you  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  heir  male  of  the  House  of 
Cowrtenay  is  entitled,  under  the  patent  of 
Queen  J^tary,  to  the  earldom  of  Devon,  a 
dignity  which  his  ancestors  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries,  but  of  which  they  wero 
deprived  by  iniauitous  attainders  in  those 
unnappy  perioos  of  our  history,  when 
loyalty  to  the  Eang  de  facto  was  visited  by 
the  heaviest  penalties  on  the  accession  of 
the  King  de  jwre ;  and  when  neither  purity 
of  motives,  nor  adherence  to  the  first  duty 
of  a  subject,  could  protect  the  noblest  and 
the  best  of  this  realm  from  being  branded 
as  traitors.  For  these  reasons,  my  Lords,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  your  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  the  claimant  would  be  no 
less  consonant  with  moral  justice  than 
with  legal  principles. 

LoBD  Chancellor  :  Mr.  Attorney  Oenei'al, 
it  is  right  that  you  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  the  evidence,  and  object- 
ing if  yon  should  be  advised ;  but  the 
main  point  in  this  case  is,  the  construction 
of  the  words  **  heredihus  suie  ma^culis  im- 
perpetufifn:"  perhaps  you  might  finish 
that  argument  now. 

Attorney  General{c) :  I  do  not  apprehend 
that  would  save  time.  It  is  not  likely 
that  I  should  have  any  observations  to 
make  on  the  proof  of  facts,  as  they  appear 
quite  satisfactory ;  but  on  the  point  of^law 
uiere  are  some  remarks  to  be  made. 

Adjourned. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  690. 
(i) 


»9 


»> 


(a)  CoUins's  "Precedents  of  Baronies  by 
Writ,"  pp.  880,  881. 

(6)  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Claims  to  the 
Barony  of  Gardner,  by  Denis  le  Marchant,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  p.  464. 

(c)  Sir  Thomas  Denman, 
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The  Attorney  Oeneral :  It  is  my  daty ,  on 
tho  part  of  the  Crown,  to  anbrnit  some 
observations  which  have  occurred  to  me 
npon  the  subject  of  this  claim,  and  also  to 
crave  your  Lordships'  attention  to  Pooie 
authorities  which  have  not  been  quoted  on 
the  other  side,  and  from  which,  I  must  con- 
fess with  great  reluctance,  I  cannot  but 
Sersuade  myself  that  your  Lordships  will 
iscover  that  the  claim  which  is  now  set 
up  to  the  earldom  of  Devon  is  not  esta- 
blished, and  cannot  be  ratified  by  the 
committee. 

Before  I  proceed  to  enter  upon  that  part 
of  the  argument,  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  adverting  to  that  which  has  been  stated 
by  my  learned  friends  in  support  of  this 
claim ;  and  I  think  that  they  have  not  in 
more  than  one  instance  brought  before  your 
Lordships  a  case  in  which  a  claim  of  this 
sort  has  been  acknowledged.  That  single 
ca8e(a)  is  that  of  the  Irish  peerage  of  Ba/n- 
don  Bridge,  granted  to  the  noble  family  of 
Boyle,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
enjoyed  by  the  Earl  of  Cor/c,  together  with 
his  earldom.  That,  I  think,  is  the  only 
case  in  which  any  enjoyment  is  proved  to 
have  been  had  under  a  grant  like  the 
present,  in  the  manner  now  contended  for 
— an  enjoyment,  however,  as  was  observed 
by  one  of  your  Lordships, (J)  which  under- 
went no  discussion,  and  obtained  no  de- 
cision, on  the  part  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Peers.  The  Earl  of  Cork  was  himself, 
according  to  the  language^  of  the  grant, 
satiated  with  honours;  his  eldest  son 
would  succeed  to  that  earldom ;  and  to  his 
second  son  Lef/ns,  then  a  child  of  only 
seven  years  of  age,  the  peerage  of  Bandon 
Bridge  was  granted.  He  died  without 
issue ;  and  the  title  devolved  on  his  elder 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Cork.  The  Earl  of 
CorJc  assumed  the  title  of  Bandon  Bridge, 
and  was  allowed  to  assume  it.  There  was 
no  counter  claim.  There  was  no  disputed 
point,  no  controversy,  which  brought  the 
matter  in  issue  before  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
and  therefore  it  results  in  the  simple  fact, 
that  it  being  immaterial  to  his  rank  and 
dignity  whether  he  sat  with  the  superior 
title  or  the  inferior,  nobody  thought  it 
worth  while  to  dispute  that  claim,  and  he 
was  permitted  to  pass  as  Lord  Broghill,  as 
well  as  Earl  of  Vorh  I  must  own,  that 
being,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  only  case 
in  point,  or  indeed  at  all  resembling  this, 
in  which  any  ei\jovment  has  followed  the 
grant,  I  can  hardly  conceive  there  is  a 

(a)  *'  Roger  Boyle,  the  third  son,  was  created 
Baron  of  Broghill  shortly  afterwards,  with  the 
came  limitation  (mutatis  mutandis)  as  his  brother 
Lewis  Boyle."    Sir  Harris  I^ioolas,  123n. 

(6)  Lord  Wynford. 


great  quantity  of  authority  for  the  Cnmn 
to  contend  with. 

I  do  not  wish,  certainly,  to  dispute  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  grant  a  peer- 
age in  any  terms  in  which  the  Crown  can 
lawfully  grant  an  honour,  (a)  No  doubt 
the  Crown  has  power  in  any  terms  to  grant 
I  it ;  and  the  only  question  will  be,  in  each 
particular  case,  wnether,  according  to  the 
sound  construction  of  the  letters  patent, 
it  has  in  point  of  fact  been  so  granted. 
Now,  in  ine  very  able  argument  of  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Pepys,  he,  in  the  first 
place,  adverted  to  some  anterior  history 
of  this  noble  family,  merely  with  the 
object  of  showing  the  great  probability  of 
the  letters  patent  before  your  Lordships 
having  been  intended  to  grant  that  which 
is  now  claimed — ^the  earldom,  in  the  line 
in  which  it  is  now  supposed  to  go.  Your 
Lordships,  I  think,  distinctly  held  that 
those  former  patents  could  not  be  resorted 
to  for  any  such  purpose.  Thev  are  un- 
doubtedly before  you  for  the  legitimate 
purpose  of  making  out  the  pedigree,  and 
upon  that  subject  I  am  disposed  to  admit 
most  fully,  and  I  do  admit,  that  upon  the 
pedigree  no  doubt  whatever  can  fairly  be 
raised.  The  proof  of  the  descent  of  the 
individual  is  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
made  out :  the  sole  question,  therefore, 
is  as  to  the  right  depending  upon  the 
terms  of  the  letters  patent. 

The  very  learned  gentlemen  who  have 
preceded  me  on  the  other  side  upon  this 
occasion  have  observed,  that  there  were 
several  other  patents  granted  in  the  reign 
of  Bichard  the  Second ;  and  they  draw  a 
distinction  between  one  of  those  patents, 
as  I  understand  them,  and,  I  think,  the 
other  seven  or  ei^ht,  which  they  suppose 
to  make  strongly  m  favour  of  their  argu- 
ment. Those  patents,  I  have  no  doubt, 
were  correctly  stated  by  my  learned 
friend.  Still  1  apprehena  that  there  is 
really  nothing  in  the  argument  by  which 
those  patents  are  supposed  to  raise  an 
inference  in  favonr  of  the  present  claim. 
The  statement  oi  their  argument,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this,  that  Bichard  the 
Second  granted  to  his  then  favourite,  Sir 
William  Scrope,  the  earldom 'of  Wiltshire, 
and  that  he  granted,  at  the  same  time, 
seven  or  eight  other  titles,  one  of  them 
only  for  life,  the  others  to  the  individuals 
named,  and  the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  ; 
but  that  the  earldom  of  WiUshire  was 
granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  malo.  Now, 
from  the  fact  of  these  different  grants 
being  made  in  one  day,  differing  in  their 
language  from  one  another,  perhaps  I 
might  suggest  a  doubt  whether,  in  point 
of  law,  any  argument  can  be  raised.  I 
might    question   whether   those    several 


(a)  Se^  b?low,  p.  743, 
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patents  oonld  be  examined,  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  explaining  one  another ;  because,  al- 
thongh  the  one  may  have  its  peculiar 
language,  and  the  others  may  be  different, 
still  I  am  not  awore  of  anything  that 
would  take  it  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  rule  of  law,  which  prescribes  that 
eTery  record  must  be  judged  of  by  itself,  that 
Gverj  written  document  must  be  taken  as 
a  thmg  entire  and  complete,  and  that  no 
resort  can  be  had  to  other  documents  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  intention  of 
those  who  executed  the  former.  If  there 
be  many  documents  of  a  certain  period, 
whose  uniformity  of  language  estaolished 
so  ordinary  and  so  accustomed  a  course  of 
proceeding  as  to  interpret  the  words  used ; 
and  if  all  parties  acquiesced  in  the  riffht, 
as  claimed  under  documents  of  such  a 
description,  evidence  of  the  meaning  at 
that  time  assigned  to  the  words  employed 
might,  perhaps,  fairly  arise  fVom  the  com- 
parison. But  that  ground  of  evidence 
wholly  fails  in  the  present  case  for  want 
of  aU  proof  how  any  one  of  those  dignities 
was  enjoyed  after  the  life  of  the  original 
grantee.  8crope,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  as  we 
all  know,  forfeited  his  life,  for  treason, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  4, (a)  and  those 
coming  after  him  might  have  succeeded 
to  the  title ;  but  whether  he  succeeded 
or  not  is  a  matter  left  in  entire  doubc. 
We  do  nob  find  that  his  i8sue(&)  suc- 
ceeded to  that  title,  or  was  ever  called 
upon  to  come  into  this  house  by  virtue  of 
it.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  historical  facts 
of  these  several  cases  may  properly  and 
reasonably  cast  light  on  the  meaning  of 
snch  documents,  but  their  history  is  traced 
no  further.  There  is  the  most  complete 
absence  of  evidence,  none  with  reference 
to  this  individual  being  produced;  and 
with  regard  to  all  the  other  persons  who 
are  named  in  these  grants,  the  same  utter 
destitution  of  proof  prevails.  There  is, 
then,  really  no  enjoyment  whatever,  no 
exercise  of  rights,  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  grant  intended  to  be  made. 

I  apprehend  that  it  is  nothing  but  enjov- 
ment  and  exercise  of  right  that  can  properly 
be  taken  into  account  here ;  and  when  I 
am  told  that  some  royal  person  was  advised 
by  his  councillors  to  make  two  different 
grants  on  the  same  day,  one  in  one  form 
of  expression  and  one  in  another,  though 
I  should  not  be  able,  perhaps,  to  account 

(a)  He  was  beheaded  on  29th  July  1399,  two 
moDths  before  Henry  claimed  to  be  king.  See 
above,  p.  682. 

(6)  **  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Richard,  first  Lord  Scrope  of  Boltou,  and 
died,  viid  patris,  without  issue.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  Roger  the  second  son  succeeded  to 
the  barony,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  hiirs  male 
of  his  body  for  many  generations."  Sir  Harris 
^iQolaSy  127»» 


for  that  difference,  it  Beems  quite  answer 
enough  for  me  to  say  that  neither  I  nor 
those  who  adJuce  it  explain  it  to  your 
Lordships'  satisfaction.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  good  reason  exists  where 
none  appears.  G-reat  errors  may  be  made ; 
blunders  or  slips  may  have  entered  into 
the  di'awing  up  of  these  solemn  documents. 
Some  motive  must  have  swayed  the  mind 
of  him  who  drew  them,  but  a  motive, 
perhaps,  resting  on  no  principle  of  reason ; 
and  until  it  is  snow  a  that  there  is  an  enjoy- 
poient  under  a  series  of  documents  which 
justly  raise  the  iuference  of  a  general  under- 
standing of  the  law  at  that  time  prevail- 
ing, I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  inference 
drawn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown,  or 
for  extending  the  grant  beyond  the 
necessary  meaning  of  its  words. 

While  there  is  no  evidence  of  enjoyment, 
therefore,  under  any  one  of  these  grants, 
this  case  exhibits  the  remarkable  fact  of  a 
long  acquiescence,  from  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary  to  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign, 
in  the  non-enjoyment  of  the  dignity.  I 
admit  that  it  cannot  operate  as  an  extin- 
guishment of  right,  nor  as  a  bar  or  an 
estoppel  to  the  claim,  because  I  know, 
that  whenever  a  right  to  a  dignity  exists, 
that  right  may  be  evoked  from  the  silence 
of  ages  by  the  noble  person  entitled,  what- 
ever laches  his  ancestors  may  have  com- 
mitted.(a)  I  do,  however,  submit,  that  it 
is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  opinion 
of  the  lawyers  at  that  time,  and  the  con- 
current opinion  of  all  who  acquiesced  in 
an  exclusion  of  so  important  a  description. 

It  appears,  by  the  pedigree,  that  the 
collateral  heirs  male  of  Sir  JSdward  Cour' 
tenay  were  persons  in  a  highly  respectable 
station  of  life,  fully  competent  to  havo 
asserted  their  claim  at  that  time.  Can  it 
be  doubted  that  when  Sir  Edwa/rd  Cour- 
t&iuvy  censed  to  be  Earl  of  Devon,  the  heirs 
at  law  (and  we  learn  Uiere  were  four 
sisters,  the  daughters  of  Sir  Hugh  Cour- 
tenay),  would  have  taken  the  best  advice 
that  could  possibly  have  been  obtained, 
that  they  would  know  how  this  grant 
stood  ?  1  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  say 
that,  when  persons  in  that  station  of  life 
refrain  from  making  a  claim,  the  case 
differs  very  materially  from  that  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  a  humble  station,  and  who 
may  never  have  had  their  attention  called 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  inheriting 
noble  blood.  It  was  said  that  it  probably 
occurred  in  consequence  of  mistakes  having 
been  made  in  the  published  notes  of  the 
grant  of  this  dignity,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before 
your  Lordships,  or  that,  if  such  proof  had 
been  given,  your  minds  could  have  been 
affected  by  it.    I  think  so,  because  the 

(a)  See  above,  p.  690, 
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original  document  would  natnrallj  have 
been  referred  to ;  and  if  any  copy  contained 
this  mistake,  it  woald  not  be  only  because 
the  language  in  this  particular  part  was 
felt  to  be  immaterial,  and  the  party  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  no  legal  ground  upon 
which  he  could  establish  the  claim. 

There  is  another  important  fact,  namely, 
that  an  annuity  granted,  according  to  a 
frequent  custom  of  those  days,  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  honour,  and  by  the  same  letters 
patent,  was  charged  upon  the  customs  of 
the  Crown,  and  was  to  be  paid  out  of  that 
revenue.  It  was  granted  precisely  in 
the  same  words,  or  rather  in  a  still  stronger 
tone  of  identity,  **hered{bu8  mascidisjpre' 
dictis;"  the  grant  itself  being  **  hereaibus 
masetdia"  It  would  be  a  slight  criticism 
on  the  word  *'predicti8"(a)  to  say,  if  the 
**  heredibvs  maaculis  "  was  to  apply  to  heirs 
male,  it  was  unnecessary  to  introduce  the 
word  **predicti8 ;"  but  that  might  appear  a 
trifling  obserration,  because  it  was  not 
unf^^uent  to  introduce  tautologous  words 
of  reference  where  they  might  not  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  your  Lordships  will  not  for- 
get, tnat  at  that  time  the  customs  were 
hereditary  in  the  Crown,  and  that  by  the 
charge  of  an  annuity  upon  the  ciistoms, 
the  Crown  might  part  with  any  interest  as 
large  as  it  possessed.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
charter  of  the  25th  of  Edward  I.,  in  which 
the  King,  making  a  grant  to  the  oommu- 
nalty,  uses  this  expression : 

"  Saving  to  us  and  oar  heirs  the  custom  of 
wools,  skins,  and  leather,  granted  before  by  the 
commaoalty  aforesaid." 

It  is,  therefore,  precisely  the  same  thing 
(though  it  may  simplify  the  consideration) 
if  it  were  granted  to  be  an  annuity  out  of 
the  demesne  land  of  the  Crown,  perma- 
nently to  the  heirs  male  of  the  grantee  of 
the  dignity.  Now  is  not  that  a  clear  ex- 
position, and  a  true  documentary  exposi- 
tion, of  the  writing  here  interpreted  before 
your  Lordships?  **Heredihus  masculie" 
must  mean  some  particular  set  of  "  heredes 
masctdos."  The  annuity  is  granted  clearly 
to  heirs  male  of  the  body  only(&)  ;  there- 
fore I  think  it  is  no  illegitimate  argument, 
that  the  dignity  was  intended  to  be  no  more 


(a)  ''  This  expression  occars  in  nearly  every 
patent  of  an  ancient  peerage  upon  record,  be  the 
limitation  what  it  may."  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
18  In. 

(6)  ^  It  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  a  le^ti- 
loate  construction  of  the  grant  of  the  annuity ; 
hut  that,  as  it  was  not  derived  from  lands  or 
tenements,  the  Crown  could  limit  it  to  heirs 
male  collateral  as  well  as  lineal,  and  that  it  was 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  dignity.''  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  132YI. 


extended  than  the  annuity.  The  penions 
using  the  language  were  competent  to 
understand  the  legal  effect  of  the  language 
were  competent  to  understand  the  legal 
effect  of  the  language  they  employed; 
they  must  haye  known  the  annuity  was 
so  granted:  it  would  follow,  therefore, 
that  the  dignity  was  to  go  where  the 
annuity  went. 

Lord  Wtnford  :  Haye  you  any  authority 
for  holding  that  the  grant  of  an  annuity 
from  the  customs  would  be  within  the 
Bi&tate  "  de  donis  ?  "(a) 

Attorney  Oeneral:  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  authority  of  that  description;  but 
I  think  I  can  proyo  by  that  statute  that 
the  customs  were  hereditary  in  the  Crown. 
There  haye  been  many  arguments  raised 
on  the  statute  "de  donis;'*  and  there 
would  be  a  great  doubt  whether  that  sta- 
tute can  be  considered  applicable  at  all, 
that  is,  with  a  yiew  to  the  alienation  of 
dignities,  which  I  hold  to  be  completely 
incompetent  by  the  law  of  England.  The 
words  of  that  grant  are  those : — 

"  Habendum  et  tenendum  nomen  statum  sti- 
lum  titulum  honorem  et  dignitatem  comitis 
Devonie  predicte  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  pre- 
eminenciis  honoribus  et  ceteris  quibuscunque 
hujnsmodi  statu!  comitis  Devonie  pertinentibus 
sive  spectantibus  prefato  Edwardo  et  heredibus 
suis  masculis  imperpetuum  £t  ulterius  de  ube- 
riori  gratia  nostra  volumus  et  per  presentes 
concedimus  prefato  nunc  comiti  quod  idem 
comes  et  heredes  sui  masculi  habeant  teneant 
ffaudeant  et  possideant  tam  in  omnibus  et  singu- 
us  parliamentis  nostris  imposterum  tenendis 
quam  in  omnibus  et  singulis  aliis  locis  quibus- 
cunque tales  et  hujusmodi  preeminenciam  digni- 
tatem statum  honorem  et  loca  in  omnibus  quales 
aliquis  antecessorum  dicti  nunc  comitis  antehac 
comes  Devonie  existens  habuit  tenuit  aut  gavisus 
fuit." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Et  Quia  crescente  status  celsitudine  ex  conse- 
quent! necessario  crescunt  sumptus  et  onera 
grandiora  et  ut  idem  comes  melius  decencius  et 
honorificencius  statum  predict!  comitis  Devonie 
ac  onera  ipsius  comitis  iucumbentia  manutenere 
et  sustentare  valeat  de  uberiori  gratia  nostra 
dedimus  et  concessimus  ac  per  presentes  damus 
et  concedimus  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris 
prefato  comiti  et  heredibus  suis  pr^dictis  viginti 
libras  annuas  legalis  monete  Anclie  habendum 
et  percipiendum  annuatim  sibi  et  heredibus  suis 
predictis  imperpetuum  de  parva  custuma  nostra 
infra  portum  nostrum  Londoni  per  manus 
custumariorum  sive  collectorum  custume  pre- 
dicte pro  tempore  existentium  ad  festa  Saucti 
Michaelis  Archangeli  et  Pasche  per  equales 
portiones  solvendas  Bo  quod  expressa  meu- 
cio,**  &c. 


(a)  It  was  decided  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  £ari 
of  Stafford  v.  Buckley,  2  Ves.  sen.  170, 179,  that 
such  an  annuity  is  not  within  the  statute  de  Dont's, 
See  slso  remarks  of  Cbitty,  J.,  In  re  Sir  J^ 
RivettCamac*s  Will,  80  Ch.  D^  p.  141, 
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Therefore  the  langoftge  is  clearly  snch 
with  respect  to  the  two  grants  as  to  fouBcl 
the  argument  I  have  submitted,  that  a 
grant  out  of  the  customs  or  the  hereditary 
revenues  would  be  a  grant  to  a  person  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  where  tne  expres- 
sion was  ' '  the  heirs  male.'' 

Load  Chancellor  :  That,  it  will  be  said, 
admits  of  two  answers;  First,  that  this 
would  be  a  grant  of  this  annuity  to  the 
heirs  male  general ;  that  these  words 
would  give  it  to  the  heirs  male  general, 
to  whom  the  former  part  of  the  grant  had 
been  made,  without  words  of  limitation, 
if  that  is  possible  in  law.  If  that  is  im- 
possible in  law,  then  that  the  construction 
is,  that  the  grant  of  the  hononr  (because 
the  honour  may  go  to  heirs  male  general), 
is  a  grant  to  the  heirs  male  general  with- 
out limitation ;  and  that  the  grant  of  the 
twenty  pounds  out  of  the  petty  customs, 
for  the  sustentation  of  the  said  honour,  is 
a  grant  to  effoot  that  object  as  far  as 
the  law  will  allow  the  King  so  to  grant  it; 
for  example,  I  may  hold  an  honour  in 
perpetuity,  and  which  cannot  be  barred 
by  fine  and  recovery.  I  have  only  one 
mode  of  surrendering  an  estate  to  the 
same  uses  as  an  honour,  because  by  law 
I  may  not  create  a  perpetuity  in  that  way. 
There  is  only  one  means  of  doing  it, 
which  is,  by  granting  the  land,  with  re- 
version in  the  Crown,  which  creates  the 
only  perpetuity  known  in  our  law,  if  it  is 
not  done  covenously.  But  supposing  I, 
an  individual,  who  have  no  right  to  claim 
a  perpetuity,  but  can  claim  that  which  is 
incident  to  fine  and  recovery,  obtain  a 
grant  for  my  son  or  my  nephew,  and  I 
wish  to  endow  him  with  a  real  estate  :  the 
Crown  has  granted  a  title  by  way  of  per- 
petuity ;  I  can  give  the  estate  only  sub- 
ject to  fine  and  recovery.  I  give  it  so  far 
as  the  law  will  allow  me,  subject  to  the 
nature  of  the  estate.  So,  supposing  the 
argument  to  be  right,  the  heirs  male  may 
take  the  honour  without  words  of  limita- 
tion. The  Crown  intended  the  honour 
should  be  endowed  with  the  annuity,  it 
therefore  grants  an  annuity  generally  to 
the  heirs  male,  to  whom  the  honour  would 
go ;  but  the  law  interferes,  and  will  not 
allow  a  new  kind  of  estate,  namely,  an 
annuity,  to  go  to  the  heirs  male  whatso- 
ever; therefore  the  whole  effect  of  the 
grant  would  be  that  the  Crown  would 
give  it  to  sustain  the  title  as  far  as  the 
law  would  allow. 

Lord  Wtntord:  Have  you  found  any 
instance  of  the  grantee  of  an  annuity  of 
this  description  applying  to  the  Exchequer 
to  get  the  annuity  paid  P 

AtUymey  General:  Very  probably  such 
applications  were  made  in  olden  times; 
hxLt  I  do  not  know  of  an^  instanoe* 


LoBD  CuANCBLLOB  i  There  is  one  instance 
in  more  modem  times  of  such  a  grant: 
the  late  Duke  of  Btchmond  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  grant  from  Charles  the  Second  of  a 
payment  oat  of  coals  brought  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Attorney  General :  And  the  Ormond 
family  in  Ireland,  of  the  butlerage  of 
wines. (a)  I  do  not  mean,  by  a  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  patent,  to  put  this  as 
decisive ;  but  if  it  turns  out,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  grant  of  the  annuity  is  a  grant 
to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body,  then  the 
circumstance  of  the  annuity  being  so 
granted  raises  the  argument  I  have  ven- 
tured to  apply  ;  and*  I  do  not  take  notice 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  argument, 
because  I  shall  enter  upon  that  separately. 

1  would  farther  observe  that,  supposing 
there  is  any  mistake  in  point  of  law,  and 
that  the  grant  of  the  annuity  was  only  a 
valeat  quantum  grant,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  witn  a  consciousness  that  the  law 
would  not  permit  it  to  go  in  the  same  line 
as  the  honour 

Lord  Chancbllor  :  I  would  not  put  it, 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  but  that  the  urown 
knew,  when  it  was  granting  the  honoar, 
that  it  was  granting  it  with  the  generality ; 
and  that  it  knew,  when  granting  the 
annuity,  that  it  was  granting  it  subject  to 
those  incidents  which  applied  to  land. 

Attorney- General :  I  did  not  intend  to 
use  the  word  mistake:  but  supposing 
that  the  Crown  had  that  intention,  there 
were  learned  men  in  those  days  advising 
the  Crown  in  regard  to  its  legal  proceed- 
ings, who  were  perfectly  competent  to 
put  it  in  a  right  course ;  and  they  would 
have  taken  care,  I  should  think,  not  to 
raise  an  inference  which  would  allow  of 
doubt.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  those 
very  great  lawyers  who  were  living  in  the 
days  of  the  Tudors  would  not  have  left  it 
doubtful  whether  the  Crown  was  doin^  an 
illegal  act;  and  if  there  had  been  such  an 
intention,  going  a  certain  way  with  regard 
to  the  one,  and  only  a  certain  way  with 
regard  to  the  other,  those  very  learned  men 
would,  I  think,  have  taken  care  that  there 
should  not  be  a  difierent  effect  produced 
by  words  which,  in  respect  of  the  two 
difierent  subject-matters,  would  have  such 
a  difierent  operation.  This  leads  to 
another  observation  :  if  there  had  been 
an  intention  to  grant  to  all  the  heirs  male 
of  Hugh  Earl  of  Devon,  the  first  earl  of 
that  name,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  of 
declaring  that  intention,  and  setting  it 
out  clearly  in  the  letters  patent ;  instead 
of  which,  it  is  always  referred  to  Edward 


\ 


(a)  Madox,  Baronia  Anglicana,  141n ; 
Lynch's  "  View  of  the  Legal  Institutions, 
Honorary  Hereditary  Offices,  Sec,  estfiblie^ed 
in  Ireland,"  79, 
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as  the  stock  and  the  heirs  male  of  that 
Bdward,(a) 

In  the  Inqnisition  post  fnortem  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  JDevon,  from  whom 
the  noble  Yisconnt  claims  this  dignity, 
there  occars  a  reference  to  this  yery  grant 
itself.  I  find  stated,  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
perty of  which  that  noble  earl  aied 
seised, — 

**  Ac  de  et  in  predioto  prato  in  Coljton  pre- 
dicto  vocato  The  Parke  Meadowe  predicto 
necQon  de  et  in  omnibus  et  siDgnlia  predictia 
honoribus  castrls  dominijs  manerijs  terns  tene- 
mentis  hundredis  redditibus  feodis  stannarijs 
adTocationibus  et  hereditatibus  et  ceteris  pre- 
missis  omnibus  et  singulis  cum  eomm  pertinenciis 
in  forma  predicta  seisitus  existens  diu  ante 
obitnm  prefati  nuper  comitis  in  predicta  com- 
missione  nominati  videlicet  vicesimo  octavo  die 
Septembris  nunc  regni  ejusdem  domine  Regine 
nunc  primo  per  literas  suas  patentes  magno 
sigillo  suo  Anglic  sigillatas  datas  apud  Turrim 
Londinensis  eodem  vicesimo  octavo  die  Sep- 
tembris predicto  anno  regni  ejusdem  domine 
Hegine  primo  et  juratis  predictis  super  cap- 
tionem  bujus  inquisitionis  sub  eodem  magno 
sigillo  Anglie  ostensas  ad  humilem  petitionem 
predicti  nuper  comitis  in  commissione  predicta 
superius  nominati  et  ad  dignitatis  et  gradus  sui 
meliorem  sustentationem  de  gratia  sua  speciali 
ac  ex  oerta  sciencia  et  mero  motu  suis  dedit  et 
concessit  eidem  Edwardo  nuper  comiti  per 
nomen  charissimi  consanguinei  ipsius  domine 
Regine  Edwardi  Courtney  militis  comitis  De> 
Yonie  filij  Henrici  nuper  marchionis  £xonie 
defuncti  omnia  et  singula  predicta  bonoTes 
castra  dominia  maneria  terras  tenementa  red- 
ditus  advocationes  hundreda  feoda  stannaria  et 
hereditamenta  ac  cetera  omnia  premissa  cum 
eorum  juribus  membris  et  pertinentiis  quibus- 
ounque.'* 

Then  it  takes  up  the  whole  of  the 
parcels  of  which  he  died  seised. 

(Inter  alia)  *'  habendum  tenendum  et  gauden- 
dum  predictum  parcum  de  Colcomb  predicto 
cum  predicta  mansione  in  eodem  parco  et  pre- 
dicto piato*  in  Coliton  predicto  vocato  Le  Parke 
Meadowe  necnon  predicta  dominia  ft  maneria 
de  Columpjohn  Paddebroke  et  Toppesham  pre  - 
dictum  manerium  et  burgum  de  Kenne  predicta 
dominia  et  maneria  de  Vielston  Beamvorthie 
CherubeareLangdon  North  Forde  Scutbe  A  ling- 
ton  et  Skyr^'don  ac  predicta  messuagia  terras 
tenementa  et  cetera  premissa  in  Bampton  et 
Petershaies  Tyverton  alias  Twyverton  Chulme- 
leigh  et  Hunticote  Ilfracomb  Luerleigh  Loser- 
nore  Westhome  et  Newton  Abbott  predictis 
necnon  predicta  opera  stannariorum  vocata 
Sbelloke  Uolcomb  Collmore  Heatbfild  Soutb- 
slade  Dingbridge  Smalcomb  et  Lytelcomb  pre- 
dicta ao  predictas  advocationes  predictarum 
rectoriarum  et  ecclesiarum  de  Kenne  Westogwell 
Darlington  Mylton  Damerell  Stokedamerell 
ThoraugUeigfa  et  Woodleighe    Ac    predictum 

(a)  **  The  precedency  granted  is,  however,  that 
of  any  of  the  ancestors  of  the  grantee  who  had 
been  Earl  of  DeTon."    Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  1 38n. 


servicinm  yicediiie  partis  unius  feodi  militis 
exenntis  de  predictis  tenementis  predicti  Petri 
Carewe  militis  ac  predictum  annualem  redditam 
viginti  trium  solidorum  et  sex  denariorum  et 
servicia  exeuntia  de  predicto  manerio  de  Chetel- 
hampton  predictum  annualem  redditum  novem 
libramm  novem  solidorum  septem  denariorum 
et  unius  obuli  et  servicia  exeuntia  de  predicto 
manerio  et  parco  de  Dariington  predicto  £t 
predictum  annualem  redditum  quadniginta  soli- 
dorum et  servicia  exeuntia  de  predicto  manerio 
de  Twykebeare  predicta  inter  alia  prefato 
Edwardo  nuper  Comiti  I>evonie  in  predicta 
commissione  nominato  et  heredibus  de  corpore 
suo  legitime  procreatis  et  procreandis." 

So  that  one  of  the  docmnents  pnt  in  by 
the  claimant  was  this  g^ant  of  the  annnity 
out  of  the  customs,  the  customs  being 
granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  ;  but  granted, 
among  other  things,  to  the  aforesaid 
Edward,  the  late  Earl  of  Detwrn,  named  in 
the  said  commission,  and  to  the  heirs  of 
his  body,  lawfully  begotten  and  to  be 
begotten. 

Lord  Wtktgbd  :  That  is  nothing  but  a 
recital  of  the  former  grant :  it  is  no  new 
grant. 

Attorney  Oenerdl:  The  forfeited  lands 
of  Hugh  had  come  to  the  Grown;  and 
the  Crown,  for  the  sustentation  of  the  - 
dignity,  granted  this  land.  To  whom? 
Undoubtedly  to  the  grantees  of  the  dig- 
nity: and  the  Crown  describes  who  the 
grantees  of  the  dignity  were,  in  this  lan- 
guage : — 

"  Edwardo  nuper  comiti  Devonie  in  predicta 
commissione  nominato  et  heredibus  de  corpore 
suo  legitime  procreatis  et  procreandis." 

It  really  seems  to  me  that,  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  that  document  can  go,  it  is 
conclusive  to  show  the  opinion  of  the 
lawyers  of  that  day,  that  it  was  to  him 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  begotten  and  to 
be  begotten,  that  the  dignity  was  known 
to  be  granted. 

I  omitted  one  part,  in  alluding  to  the 
circumstances  adverted  to  in  the  Irish 
cases.  The  first  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery 
had  his  second  son  Lewis  ennobled ;  and 
the  intention  there  expressed  was,  that  it 
should  go  as  well  to  the  heirs  male  col- 
lateral as  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body, — 
"  ia/m  de  corpore  qiuim  a  latere.*'  Was 
that  the  intention  hereP  Ifso,  why  was 
that  not  expressed  P  It  was  very  easy ; 
the  words  wereat  hand ;  and  yet  here  it 
is,  "  lieredibus  suis  masculis**  without  the 
word   ^*latere*\a)  being  introduced,  and 

(jcC)  "The  passage  cited  by  the  Attorney 
General  occurs  in  the  preamble  to  the  patent  to 
Lewis  Boyle  only,  and  is  not  in  the  preamble  to 
the  patent  to  Roger  Byle  of  the  barony  of 
Broghill.  The  irord  'latere'  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  habendum  of  either  of  those 
instmments,"    Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  149t, 
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without,  therefore,  those  particular  words 
which  would  extend  to  collateral  heirs 
male;  and  which  would,  therefore,  be  a 
limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body 
only. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  of  this 
nature,  it  is  impossible  not  to  make  fre- 
quent allusion  to  the  very  learned  report 
Sbaopted  by  a  committee  of  this  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  peerage.  One  of  the 
most  learned  men  wno  ever  sat  in  a  court 
of  law,  or  in  this  House,(a)  was  very 
instrumental  in  drawing  up  that  report ; 
and  one  of  the  principal  things  he  has 
done  is  to  clear  away  certain  doubts  and 
delusions  which  existed  npon  the  state  of 
law  in  former  times.  The  supposition 
that  there  must  be  precisely  the  same 
course  of  descent  prescribed  for  a  dignity 
and  for  land,  is  one  of  the  first  things  that 
this  report  attempts  to  do  away.  For  this 
is  clearly  established,  as  I  think,  by  the 
authority  laid  down  in  iJie  work  to  which 
one  of  your  Lordships  alluded, — the  work 
of  Justice  Boderidge^ — settled  at  least  by 
him,  the  work  being  originally  composed 
by  a  Mr.  Bird,  but  which  Justice DocZm(fprc 
afterwards  looked  over,  and  gave  to  it  the 
advantage  of  his  correction.  The  words 
of  Boderidge,  as  given  by  the  report,  are 
these : — 

**  If  a  man  be  created  earl  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  all  men  do  know,  that  although  he  have 
a  fee  simple,  yet  he  cannot  alien  or  give  away 
the  inheritance,  because  it  is  a  personal  dignity, 
annexed  to  the  posterity,  and  fixed  in  the 
blood." 

"  Upon  this  language  it  may  be  observed," 

says  the  report, 

"that  such  a  grant,  being  confined  to  the 
grantee  and  his  posterity,  is,  in  truth,  a  grant 
only  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and 
therefore  does  not  resemble  a  gprant  of  lands 
in  fee  simple,  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  England,  as  now  long  settled,  would  have 
given  the  land  by  descent  to  any  heirs  of  the 
grantee ;  an  observation  which  marks  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  grant  of  a  mere  dignity 
and  the  grant  of  lands." (6) 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
upon  that  distinction  between  the  effect 
of  a  grant  of  a  dignity  and  a  grant  of 
lands,  that  all  the  distinction  is  in  favour 
of  the  more  limited  construction  of  the 
former,  because  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  estate  in  the  land  is  in- 
tended to  be  parted  with,  and  thero  is  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  as  long  as  that  land 
shall  form  a  part  of  this  island;  but  in 
regard  to  a  dignity,  it  begins  only  in  the 
imagination,  if  I  may  so  state  it,  of  the 
royal  grantor,  and  lives  in  the  mind  of 
the  noble  grantee.    It  is  a  grant  of  only 

(a)  Lord  Redesdale. 
(6)  Third  Beport,  25. 


80  much  as  the  royal  grantor  was  pleased 
to  grant.  The  dignitj  exists  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  conferred ;  and  that  may  be 
a  very  good  reason  for  restricting  the 
words  of  the  grant,  but  it  wiU  be  no  ground 
at  all  for  extending  them;  so  that  here 
Justice  Boderidge  having  used  the  general 
terms,  that  he  had  a  fee  simple,  those 
words  are  qualified  by  the  report,  that 
this  was  only  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body:  and  so  the  distinction  upon  that 
subject  is  made  clear. 

There  had  been  some  difficult]^  in  find* 
ing  what  the  law  upon  the  subject  was. 
Mr.  Cfmse'a  treatise  on  Dignities  does  not 
state  any  rule  of  law  upon  the  point ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  found  in  any 
book,  until  this  report  came  out, — the 
result  of  all  the  cases,  and  perhaps  the 
most  learned  and  most  authoritative  text- 
book upon  that  subject  which  has  ever 
been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  profes- 
«sion ;  so  that  when  I  find  this  language 
laid  down,  which  seems  to  make  an  end 
of  the  question ;  for  here  is  a  grant,  not 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  but  to  him  and  his 
heirs  male;  and  unless  the  addition  of 
male,  which  is  plainly  intended  in  a  case 
of  this  sort,  where  there  is  no  exclusion, 
should  make  the  grant  more  extensive, 
when  certainly,  if  it  means  anything,  it 
makes  it  less  so,  I  cannot  conceive  why 
this  axiom  of  law  should  not  be  found 
applicable  to  this.  And  the  words  which 
are  to  be  found  at  page  26  of  the  Third 
General  Beport  of  tne  Lords'  Committees 
on  the  Peerage  express  that  which  appears 
to  me  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  this 
claimant  has  not  established  his  right. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  Oxford  csse{a) 
was  not  cited  by  my  learned  friend.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  a  questiqn  arose  as  to  the  earldom 
of  Oxford,  granted  to  Avhrey  de  Vere,  and 
also  as  to  the  dignity  of  the  ofiice  of  High 
Chamberlain  of  Engl  and .  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Ereshy  claimed  the  chamberlainship  of 
England  as  well  as  the  peerage,  and  he 
established  his  claim  to  be  chamberlain, 
because  he  was  next  heir  of  the  whole 
blood  to  the  last  possessor  of  the  office. 
Bobert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  heir 
male  of  the  body  of  the  first  grantee,  also 
claimed  it ;  but  he  failed  in  establishing 
his  claim  to  the  chamberlainship,  because 
he  was  not  heir  general ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  nis  claim  to  the  peerage, 
because  he  was  heir  male  of  the  body  of 
the  first  grantee.  Then,  surely,  any  per- 
son who  is  in  the  situation  of  heir  general 
does  not  therefore  fall  within  the  terms  of 
such  a  grant,  which  are  precisely  the  same. 
The  grant  was  **hei'eatbu8  mascvMs"  in 

(a)  Sir  William  Jones's  Bepoit,  96 ;  Cruise 
on  Dignities^  c.  4.  s.  13. 
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that  case,  as  it  is  in  this.  Sir  William 
Jones  in  his  report  says : — 

"  This  ensaing  report  in  Parliament  I  received 
from  Lord  Crew,  Chief  Justice." 

Mr.  Cruiee,  in  his  learned  work,  gives 
several  expressions  nsed  by  Chief  Jnstice 
Crewe,  which  are  not  given  in  this  report, 
in  which  he  expresses  much  feeling  on  the 
dignity  of  peerage,  connected  with  a  great 
veneration  for  antiquity,  and  there  are  other 
circumstances  giving  remarkable  solemnity 
and  interest  to  the  judgment  then  given 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crewe.  These  facta 
do  not  appear  in  Sir  WiUiam  Jones*8  re- 
port, who  only  states,  at  p.  96,  the  humble 
petition  of  Lord  WiUougnby  de  Ereshy,  and 
the  petition  of  Bohert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, 
is  set  out.    He  then  proceeds  to  give  the 

E9tition  of  WiUiam  Earl  of  Derby  and  the 
ady  Elizabeth  his  wife,  claiming  the  office 
of  Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  in  virtue 
of  the  connexion  of  Lady  Elizabeth  with 
the  family,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to* 
refer  to  here.    That  is  followed  by — 

'*  the  resolution  delivered  by  Crewe,  Chief 
Jnstice,  in  Parliament,  concerning  the  earldom 
of  Oxford,  Walter,  Chief  Baron,  Doddridge  and 
Yelverton,  Justices,  and  Trevor,  Baron,  advising 
with  him  together  therein." 

This  case  consisted  of  many  parts;  I 
need  not  go  into  all  of  them,  because  some 
observations  have  no  particular  applica- 
tion here.    He  says : — 

"  Robert  de  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland  and  Earl 
of  Oxfori,  was,  as  the  case  is  put  by  the  Lord 
Willoughbye's  counsell,  undecimo  of  Richard  the 
Second,  by  judgment  upon  an  appeal  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  a^udged  to  forfeit  all  his  castles, 
seigniories,  lands,  tenements,  franchises,  liberties, 
and  all  the  possessions  he  had  when  the  appeal 
began,  in  the  lOth  of  Ric.  II.,  saving  rights  of 
intayle,*'  &c ; 

and  in  the  16th  he  had  a  re-grant.  It 
appears  that  in  the  16th  of  lUc.  2, — 

«  Sir  Awbrey  de  Vere  shewed  intayles  of  land, 
but  none  of  the  dignity ;  yet  the  King  graciously, 
for  that  they  had  been  earls  of  ancient  times, 
and  beinff  willing  the  estate  and  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  (though  it  were  so  that  they 
were  forfeited  by  the  judgment)  should  not 
cease,  but  should  continue  in  future  time,  to  the 
honour  of  the  kings  of  this  realm,  hath  restored, 
given,  and  granted,  by  assent  of  Parliament,  to 
Awbrey  de  Vere  and  his  heirs  male  for  ever, 
the  estate  and  honour  of  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
in  full  Parliament  he  took  his  ancient  place  and 
did  his  homage." 

Now,  there  are  the  very  terms  of  this 
grant,  **  heredibus  maeculie  suis  in  per- 
petuum,'^  If  those  words  imported  a  grant 
to  the  heirs  male  general,  the  heirs  male 
general  would  have  remained  entitled  by 
virtue  of  this  grant,  but  it  was  found  by 
the  judges  that  the  grant  was  to  the  heirs 


male  of  ike  hody{a)  of  the  first  Barl  of 
Oxford,  and  in  that  character. 

Lord  Wtnpord  :  There  were  heirs  male 
of  thebody.(6) 

AUomey  General:  The  heir  male  general 
must  Iiave  been  the  nearest.  I  do  not 
find  the  pedigree  stated;  but  the  only 
way  in  which  the  heir  male  general  could  be 
the  heir  male  of  the  body  would  be  by  the 
intervention  of  some  daughter.  One  ques- 
tion was  whether  it  was  an  ordinance  or 
an  Act  of  Parliament?  and  they  found 
that  it  could  not  be  held  to  be  a  mere 
ordinance,  because  it  had  been  acted  upon 
in  varions  wav8(c) ;  but  I  do  not  find  any 
distinction  taken  between  the  construction 
to  be  put  upon  an  Act  of  Parliament  and 
a  patent  creating  a  peerage. 

Pepye :  One  party  there  was  heir  male, 
and  the  other  heir  general. 

AUomey  Chneral:  If  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction between  a  grant  by  Parliament 
and  a  ^rant  by  the  Crown, (cQ  it  is,  I  appre- 
hend, m  favour  of  the  heir  general.  It  is 
inquired,  whether  it  is  an  ordinance  or  an 
Act  of  Parliament?    It  is  said, — 

''In  the  case  in  question,  the  earldom  is 
given,  granted,  and  restored,  by  assent  of  Par- 
liament, to  Awbrey  de  Vere  and  his  heirs  male 
for  ever,  which  is  a  special  limitation  to  the 
males  by  Parliament,  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
rules  of  law ;  for  the  limitation  subsists  by  Par- 
liament. He  did  homage  to  the  King,  and  waa 
placed  by  his  peers  '  in  pleno  parliamento,*  even 
in  the  same  Parliament,  *per  assensum  par- 
liamenti,*  is  as  much  as  by  the*  assent  of  the 
King,  lords,  and  commons  ;*' 

and  so  on.    Then — 

"  the  charter  of  the  earldom  is  merely  but  an 
exemplification,  and  of  that  nature  it  is  totidem 
verbis  of  the  Act.  The  charter  is  dated  after 
the  Parliament  ended;  for  it  is  dated  the  12th  of 
February,  two  days  after  the  end ;  but  the  earl 
sate  as  earl  in  the  Parliament  of  16  Ric.  II., 
before  the  charter  was  dated.    Ergo,  not  earl  by 

(a)  *'  The  judges  never  attempted  to  construe 
*  heirs  male '  into  '  heirs  male  of  the  body/  but, 
from  a  presumed  analogy  between  lands  and 
honours,  they  doubted  whether  the  Crown  could 
grant  a  peerage  to  '  heirs  male.'  They  admitted 
the  validity  of  the  grant  o^  the  earldom  of 
Oxford,  because  they  considered  that  it  was 
ratified  by  Parliament.**  Sir  Harris  Nicolas^ 
I48ft. 

(6)  "  Robert  de  Vere,  the  claimant,  was  heir 
msdc  of  the  body  of  the  grantee.  The  dispute 
was  between  him  and  the  heir$  general  of  the 
grantee's  body;  not  under  the  patent  of 
16  Ric.  II.,  but  under  a  previous  grant  by  the 
Empress  Maud."    Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  I48n. 

(c)  As  to  this  distinction.  Great  Eastern  Eail' 
way  Co.  V.  Goldsmid,  9  App.  Cas.  927 ;  Dwarris 
on  Statutes,  7  ;  Report  on  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  1, 
824 ;  Stubbs,  2,  264,  407,  and  585. 

((/)  Sec  Neville's  Case,  above. 
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the  charter,  bat  hy  the  Act  of  16  Bic.  II.,  and 
earl  without  summonB.  If  an  ordinance  only 
be  entred  in  the  Parliament  roll,  and  it  hath  the 
reputation  and  use  of  an  Act  Parliament,  that 
makes  it  an  Act  of  Parliament.'* 

Now,  if  there  can  be  any  distinotion 
between  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  another 
document,  the  Act  of  Parliament  will  have 
more  force,  and  be  taken  to  be  more 
extensive,  according  to  the  terms  of  it. 
The  grant  of  the  Crown,  by  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  it,  was,  that  heirs  male 
meant  heirs  male  of  the  body(a) ;  and  that 
the  descent  to  Lord  WUhughby,  au  heir 
general,  though  it  gave  him  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  could  not  give  him  a  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  reported  to  the 
House, — 

"that,  according  to  the  orders  of  SO  and  22 
Martii,  he  and  his  brethren  have  again  considered 
of  the  title  unto  the  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain, and  that  three  of  them  are  of  one  mind, 
and  two  of  them  of  another ;  wherefore  they  are 
ready  to  deliver  their  opinions  severally,  and 
their  reasons  for  the  same.'' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Baron  Trevor  began, 
and  delivered  his  opinion, — 

"  that  the  said  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
doth  of  riffht  belong  unto  the  Lord  Willoughby  ; 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  same." 

Mr  Justice  Yelverton  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  it  belonged  to  Lord  Wil- 
loughby,— 

"  as  heir  general  unto  Henry  last  Earl  of  Oxford, 
deceased." 

Mr.  Justice  Doddridge  thought — 

"  that  the  said  office  is  descended  and  doth  belong 
unto  the  heir  general  of  Henry  the  last  Earl  of 
Oxford,  deceased ;  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the 
same." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  delivered  his 
opinion, — 

"  that  the  said  office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
of  England  is  descended,  and  ought  to  belong, 
unto  the  heir  male  of  Henry  the  last  Earl  of 
Oxford,  viz.,  unto  Robert  de  Yere,  the  now  Earl 
of  Oxford;" 

and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  same.  So 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  agreed  in  the  same 
description, — 

**  that  the  said  office  is  descended,  and  ought  to 
belong  unto,  Bobert  de  Vere,  now  Earl  of  Oxford, 
as  heir  male  unto  Henry  the  last  Earl  of  Oxford, 
deceased." 

So  that  the  Lord  Willouahhy  had  that 
office  awarded  to  him ;  but  ne  had  not  the 
title  and  dignity  of  peerage  here. 


(a)  "  This  does  not  appear  from  any  part  of 
the  argument."    Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  150ti. 


I  apprehend  that  that  rule  of  law,  which 
is  laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  your  Lordships,  is  sanctioned  by  this 
great  case ;  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
great  deal  of  most  learned  and  sagacious 
inquiry  upon  the  whole  subject:  and 
although  some  of  the  points  raised  in  this 
case  have  been  matter  of  great  contro- 
vei*8y,  chiefly  owing  to  the  obscurity  of 
facts  and  documents,  I  do  not  think  my 
learned  friends  can  show  anything  to 
militate  against  that  authority,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish the  present  case  from  the  rule  to 
which  that  case  is  to  be  referred.  I  think 
it  was  treated  as  an  anomaly :  how  that 
which  is  an  anomaly  is  to  prevent  the  par- 
ticular word  applying,  I  do  not  see,  unless 
there  is  something  which  makes  one 
anomaly  fit  into  another.  I  take  it  the 
general  rule  is,  that  that  which  has  been 
decided  will  be  presumed  to  prevail. 

These  are  observations  which  it  has 
occurred  to  me  to  submit  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  towards  the  Crown ;  the  Crown 
beingbound  to  see  that  no  person  enters 
this  House  without  having  a  legal  autho- 
rity so  to  do. 

LoKD  Chakcellob:  I  have  given  great 
and  anxious  attention  to  the  able  argu- 
ments which  have  been  urged  from  the 
bar  in  this  case ;  and,  undoubtedly,  some 
of  them  have  turned  upon  points  of  law 
which  do  not  arise  in  ordinary  practice. 
Those  matters  are  presented  to  our  minds, 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  and  all  of 
them,  from  their  importance,  requiring  a 
more  mature  deliberation  than  could  bo 
given  in  the  course  of  the  argument  itself, 
and  during  any  short  interval  which  may 
elapse  between  the  argument  and  your 
Lordships  making  up  your  mind  upon  the 
report  to  be  made  upon  the  subject.  I 
should,  therefore,  merely  stating  my  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  questions,  and  the 
difficulty  I  feel  in  pronouncing  an  opinion 
on  some  parts  of  it,  be  disposed  to  suggest 
the  propriety  of  allowing  time  for  con- 
sidering to  what  result  we  shall  come  upon 
the  claim  referred  to  us,  and  supported  by 
the  arguments  delivered  at  the  bar. 

The  question  will  undoubtedly  resolve 
itself  entirely  in  a  question  of  law  ;  for  one 
thing  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  the  Attorney 
Qeneral  conceding  to  the  counsel  for  the 
claimant,  that  the  matter  of  fact  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  controversy.  I 
never  yet  have  seen  any  case  of  pedigree, 
either  m  a  question  of  honours  here,  or  a 
question  of  real  property  at  common  law, 
more  distinctly  made  out  by  evidence 
than  is  the  pedigree  of  the  noble  claimant 
of  this  honour.  He  has  undoubtedly  con- 
nected himself,  by  evidence  tj  wmch  no 
exception  is  offered,  with  the  first  grantee 
of  the  dignity ;  and  he  has  connected  him* 
self  so  as  to  make  out  that  he  stands  in 
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the  relation  of  the  heir  male,  not  of  the 
body,  bat  heir  male  eeneral,  as  it  is  called 
more  distinctly  in  the  legal  langaage  of 
this  coantry,  or  heir  male  whatsoever,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  language  of  Scotland ; 
the  limitation  as  regards  honours,  being  a 
limitation  to  heirs  male :  and,  as  yoor 
Lordships  know,the  enjoyment  by  no  small 
number  of  the  peers  existing  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  under  grants  to 
heirs  male  general  or  heirs  male  whatso- 
ever. 

The  Attorney  General  is  here  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Crown,  not  as  the  other 
party,  and  the  only  other  party.  If  that 
were  the  case,  your  Lordships  must  at  once 
perceive  it  would  be  nugatory  for  the 
Crown  to  apply  to  us  at  all.  The  Crown 
is  here  onlv  to  protect  its  rights  before 
^our  Lordships,  and  to  aid  you  in  protect- 
ing your  own  rights.  The  admission  of 
the  Attorney  Genei-al  may  raise  an  infer- 
ence in  your  lordships'  minds,  that  that 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  fact;  but  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  his  appearance  does 
hy  no  means  shut  out  your  investigation 
of  that  point  any  more  than  of  those  points 
on  which  he  has  presented  a  different  view 
of  the  case,  or  prevent  your  coming  to  a 
different  result,  if  you  should  see  fit.  The 
Crown  refers  the  matter  to  your  Lordships 
to  decide,  and  you  are  to  decide  as  having 
an  interest  which  the  Crown  has  not. 
Supposing  your  Lordships  shall  take  the 
same  view  of  the  evidence  of  pedigree 
which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  done,  what 
will  remain  is  the  question  of  law;  and 
that  arises  specially  on  the  construction 
of  the  grant  of  Queen  Mary.  This  being, 
in  my  mind,  the  only  point  which  requires 
any  great  degree  of  consideration,  I  would, 
with  your  permission,  and  witiiout  ex- 
pressing in  the  least  my  own  opinion  upon 
it,  beg  leave  to  move,  that  the  furtner 
proceeding  in  this  case  be  adjourned. 

The  Committee  again  met  on  Thursday, 
•the  10th  of  March ;  but,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  claim  was  further  adjourned 
to  Monday,  the  14th  of  March. 


MoKBAT,  Uih.  March  1831. 

Lord  Chancellor  (a) :  The  case  which 
stood  over  for  the  consideration  of  your 
Lordships  upon  the  Devon  peerage  is  one 
of  ^reat  moment  in  respect  of  the  rights 
claimed,  of  great  importance  to  the  noble 
claimant,  and  of  considerable  importance 
to  your  Lordships.  It  is  also  of  much 
curiosity  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
as  matter  of  history,  and  as  touching  the 
parliamentary  constitution  of  the  country ; 

(a)  Lord  Brougham. 


and  it  is  a  case  of  cnrioeity,  rather  than 
of  practical  importance,  in  a  legal  point  of 
view.  I  make  this  remark  without  intend- 
ing in  the  least  degree  to  impress  your 
Lordships  with  an  idea  that  vou  ought,  on 
that  account,  to  give  it  a  less  attentive 
consideration  than  yon  otherwise  would  be 
disposed  to  do ;  but  the  fact.nndoabtedly 
is,  that  while  many  of  your  Lordships' 
decisions  may  be  cited  as  precedents  in  a 
variety  of  other  cases,  ana  may  affect  a 
frest  mass  of  interests,  your  determination 
m  this,  I  will  venture  to  say,  whichever 
way  yon  shall  see  fit  to  decide,  will  probably 
affect  no  other  case  of  an  honour,  and 
certainly  can  affect  no  caee  of  land ;  for 
the  principles  which  govern  this  question 
do  not  at  all  apply  to  the  law  of  resA 
property,  (a) 

The  ordinary  limitations  in  a  patent  of 
peerage  in  this  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  well  known.  Thev  are  of  two 
descriptions  ;  either  the  honours  are 
limited  to  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the 
original  grantee,  the  first  created  peer,  or 
there  is  a  creation  of  what  has  been 
vulgarly  called  a  peerage  in  fee  ;  when  I 
say  vulMrly,  I  would  be  understood  to 
include  n'estminster  Hall,  for  the  same 
inaccuracy  has  crept  into  the  language  of 
lawyers.  But  it  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
peerage  in  fee  tail  general,  in  which  the 
nonour  goes  not  to  the  heir  male  of  the 
body,  but  to  the  heirs  general,  the  female 
as  well  as  the  male,  of  the  body  of  the 
grantee.  The  most  usual  way,  as  your 
Lordships  kcow,  of  creating  this  kind  of 
peerage  is  by  a  writ  of  summons  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  a  sitting  in  Parliament. 
Both  summons  and  sitting  must  concur. 
If  a  person  is  called  by  writ,  and  sits,  not- 
withstanding it  has  at  different  times  been 
made  a  matter  of  doubt,  yet  since  the 
ffreat  case  of  the  Barony  of  Clifton,(b) 
decided  by  this  House,  it  may  be  taken  as 
quite  clear  in  law,  that  such  summons  and 
sitting  constitute  a  descendible  barony  in 
fee,  or  rather  iu  fee  tail,  and  that  the 
honour  so  created  goes  to  the  heirs  general 
of  the  body,  subject  to  abeyance  where  it 
descends  upon  coparceners.  I  do  not  by  any 
means  intend  to  state  this  as  the  only  mode 
in  which  such  baronies  may  be  created, 
because  the  Crown  has,  undeniably,  the 
power  of  granting  a  peerage  by  patent, 
the  terms  of  which  shall  confer  the  right 
on  the  heir  female  as  well  as  the  heir  maJe 
of   the    body    of    the    original    grantee. 


(a)  See  above,  p.  697. 

(6)  Ciuise,  177  ;  Collins,  291;  Third  Report 
on  Dignity  of  a  Peer,  28.  The  resolution  of  the 
House  was  as  follows  :  "  That  James  CJifton,  by 
rirtue  of  a  writ  of  sommoDs,  and  sitting  in 
Parliament,  was  a  peer  and  baron  of  the  xeahn 
and  bis  blood  ennobled." 
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The  more  ordinary  limitation,  ae  yonr 
Lordships  are  well  aware,  is  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body,  lawftilly  begotten. 

To  the  peerage  in  odier  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (I  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  Scotland)  the  same  observation  is 
not  applicable  ;  for  there  a  very  ordinary 
form  of  grant  is  not  to  heirs  male  of  the 
body,  or  to  heirs  of  the  body  male  and 
female,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  Scottish 
law,  to  the  heirs  whatsoever,  **  hcBredibus 
quiimsGunque ;"  more  frequently  '^hcB^edibus 
mascuUs  quibuacunque,^^  the  heirs  general 
or  the  heirs  male  general  of  the  first 
tali:er(a) ;  the  same  language  in  the  law  pre- 
vailing with  respect  to  realproperty  and  to 
•  honours.  The  Scotch  law  touching  honours 
is  probably  the  same  as  our  most  ancient 
law  in  this  country;  though  that  law 
differs  from  ours  in  this  respect,  that  what 
has  here  undergone  many  important 
changes  in  the  course  of  ages,  remains 
there  in  viridi  oheervantid  up  to  the  very 
period  of  the  Union ;  and  that  which  was 
parliamentary  law  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  is  the  law  regulating  honours  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  this  day ; 
so  that  it  is  a  limitation  under  which  some 
of  your  Lordships  sit  by  election,  and 
under  which  others,  not  having  seats  in 
yourLordships'  House,  enjoy  their  honours 
and  the  right  of  electing  representative 
peers  at  the  present  day.  In  this  way,  by 
such  form  of  words  and  to  such  line  of 
heirs,  have  these  honours  been  granted, 
surrendered,  and  afberwards  granted  out 
again,  to  different  series  of  heirs,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  conveyance  usual  in 
the  case  of  real  property  as  well  as  dignities 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  all  such 
cases  the  heirs  general,  that  is  collateral 
as  well  as  direct,  succeed  to  the  titles  and 
to  the  landed  property  ;  sometimes  the 
females  as  well  as  the  males,  and  in  that 
case  the  eldest  alone  of  several  coparceners ; 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  eldest  daughter  with- 
out division;  but  more  frequently  the 
males  alone. 

Thai  this  kind  of  limitation  is  no 
novelty  in  England,  that  it  was  at  one 
time  a  limitation  well  known  in  our  prac- 
tice, I  think  may  be  stated  as  a  proposi- 
tion of  fact  clearly  established  by  the  cases 
to  which  we  have  been  referred  at  your 
Lordships*  bar,  and  by  one  or  two  other 
cases,  still  more  remarkable,  which  Mr. 
Attorney  OeneraZ  referred  to  in  his  argu- 
ment against  the  claim,  having  by  an  over- 
sight only  partially  cited  them  ;  whereas, 
when  closely  examined,  they  furnish  the 
strongest  authority  in  the  way  of  precedent 
to  support  the  argument  of  the  claimant. 

(a)  RiddeU's  Scotch  Peerages,  1006,1024; 
Lord  Lindsay's  Report  of  the  Montrose  Peerage 
Claim,  545. 
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We  may  take  it  for  granted,  without 
going  fartner  than  referring  to  the  pas- 
sage in  history  referred  to  by  the  learned 
counsel,  that  there  was  a  creation  in  the 
twenty-first  of  Bichao'd  the  Second  of  cer- 
tain peers,  nine  in  number,  whose  honours 
were  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  of 
the  body,  all  excepting  that  of  Scrape  Earl 
of  WiUshi/re,  who  was  highly  m  the 
favour  of  the  monarch,  and  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment on  that  creation  once  and  again,  and 
in  whose  case  the  limitation  was  to  "heirs 
male  "  general,  collateral  as  well  as  of  the 
body.  From  hence  it  appears  that  this 
was  a  limitation,  which,  tnough  not  usual, 
was  by  no  means  unknown  in  our  parlia- 
mentary and  constitutional  history.  Upon 
examining  the  patent  of  Scrape's  peerage, 
in  order  to  ascertain  that  uiere  was  no 
clerical  error  by  omitting  certain  words 
of  limitation  in  copying  out  or  ingrossing 
that  instrument,  it  appeared,  most  satis- 
factorily, that  no  omission  could  account 
for  the  diversity,  the  form  of  the  clause 
being  quite  jpeculiar  to  that  creation,  (a)  and 
distinguishing  it  from  all  the  other  eight 
as  plainly  as  Scrape  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  grantees  by  the  superior 
favour  of  his  sovereign.  (6) 

The  question  here  is  upon  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  limitation  of  this  description ; 
and  I  will  preface  with  some  historical 
remarks  the  few  observations  I  am  about 
to  submit  to  your  Lordships  as  the  ground 
of  the  opinion  I  have  come  to,  after  very 
great  consideration,  and  after  some  little 
hesitation,  on  the  conflicting  authorities 
to  which  I  am  about  also  to  call  your 
attention.  This  hesitation  is  the  reason 
why  I  premise  these  historical  remarks. 

1  feel  it  necessary  to  say  only  one  word 
upon  the  question  of  fact.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  candidlv  and  explicitly 
admitted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that 
a  plainer  proof  of  pedigree,  a  more  con- 
clusive case  in  point  of  fact,  never  was 
presented  to  your  Lordships*  bar  or  to  any 
court.  The  present  claimant  is  to  be 
taken,  then,  as  most  clearly  connected 
with  the  grantee  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ma/ry,  and  as  his  heir  male  collateral ; 
not  the  heir  male  of  the  body,  but  the  heir 
male,  or  heir  male  general,  of  the  grantee. 

The  question,  then,  is,  whether  or  noi« 
he  has  a  right  to  take  this  honour,  granted 
to  his  ancestor,  or  rather  his  cousin-in-law, 
as  his  heir  male  collateral.  The  words  of 
the  patent  I  need  hardly  refer  to,  as  they 
are  in  the   recollection  of  every  one,— 


(a)  The  Privy  Seal  letter  (found  since  the 
Veuon  case)  on  which  the  Wiltes  cbsirter 
passed  agrees  with  the  charter. 

(6)  See  remarks  of  Lord  Cranworth,  L.C.,  in 
Montrose  Peerage  Claim,  1  Maoq.  411,  as  to 
the  creation  of  peers  in  21  Bichard  2. 
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'^hmredm   moMefdoB  dicH   eomiHi  twper- 
pehmm"    The   qnestioDy    then,   is   this, 
whether,  hydie  law  which  regalatea  the 
desoent  of  honottrs,  that  is  to  saj,  the 
peerage  law  of  Bngland,  a  grant  to  a  per- 
son and  his  heirs  male  for  ever,  carries 
to  the  cousin  or  collateral  heir  male  the 
honours  so  granted?    Now,  one  or  two 
remarks  may  be  premised  on  the  law  rega- 
lating  real  property.    If  an  estate  in  lands 
be  given  br  a  common  person  to  a  man 
and  his  "heirs  male,"  or  to  a  man  and 
his  *' heirs  female,"  that  estate  is  a  fee- 
simple  as  mnch  as  if  the  grant  were  to 
a  man  and  his  heirs,  without  the  addition 
of  "male"  or  "female:"  it  is  a  general 
|;rant  as  regards  l^e  inheritable  quality  of 
it :  no  body  or  bodies  are  specified  out  of 
which    the   heirs   are  to  issue;  and  an 
estate  in  fee  is  created,  the  qnalifyinff 
words  being  rejected.    But  is  clear  and 
settled    law,  tliAt  in  all  grants   by  the 
Oown,  and  not  by  a  common  person,  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  most  strongly  in 
fayour  of  the   gnmtor  and  against  the 
grantee ;  whereas  in  grants  by  a  common 
person  they  are  to  be  taken  most  sti'ongly 
for  the  grantee  and  against  the  grantor,  (a) 
It  is,  perhaps,  connected  with  this  prin- 
ciple tnat  a  grant  by  a  common  person  to 
A.  and  his  heirs  male  shall  be  taken  as  if 
it  were  without  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  male,**  and  so  give  the  largest  estate 
which  the  grantor  was  capable  of  giving ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  Crown,  a  grant  in 
the  same  words  to  A.  and  his  heirs  male, 
shall  be  wholly  void  and  pan  no  estate. 
But  the  principle  must  be  token,  with  one 
(]|nalification,  as  regulating  the  construc- 
tion of  grants ;  or  rather,  we  may  e&j,  this 
principle   cannot   be   imported   into  the 
argument  in  the  present  case,  where  the. 
subject  matter  of  the  grant  is  an  honour 
OTeated,  not  real  property  bestowed.    We 
cannot  strictly  say  that  the  Grown  parts 
with    anything    at  all    in    conferring  a 
dignity  ;   and,  therefore,    the  case  of  a 
peerage  is  not  within  the  principle  which 
regulates  the  construction  of  grants   of 
land.    If  the  Grown  is  seised  of  land,  and 
makes  a  grant  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
hj  construing  words  as  words  of  limita- 
tion  which   m  the  case  of   a   common 
person  would  be  taken  to  carry  a  fee,  we 
pursue  the  principle  which  requires  us 
always  to  presume  most  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  Grown  and  against  the  grantee,  the 
former  retaining  Sil  that  the  latter  does 
not  take.    But  m  the  case  of  honours  this 
argument  wholly  fails,  for  nothing  is  lost 
to  the  Grown  which  it  before  possesses, 
however  largely  the  words  are  construed. 
The  honour  did  not  exist  previously  to 
the  grant ;  it  oame  into  existence  at  the 

(a)  See  abovoy  p.  387. 


moment  of  the  grant.  In  granting  the 
peerage  the  Grown  is  not  dealing  with 
an  estate  which  actually  existed,  and  of 
which  it  had  the  reversion.  The  bounty 
of  the  Gro¥m,  in  the  very  act  of  giving, 
calls  into  existence  the  thing  granted ;  it 
is  a  creation  rather  than  a  transference. 
The  Grown  is,  indeed,  the  fountain  of 
honour,  but  it  is  a  fountain  wholly  inex- 
haustible ;  it  is  a  fountain  from  which 
honours  may  be  drawn  again  and  again, 
and  yet  as  much  will  still  be  left,  and 
as  much  more  still  be  made  to  flow,  as  if 
notbinff  had  issued.  The  person  ennobled 
by  the  xU>yBl  grace  and  favour  takes  more 
by  receiving  a  peerage  to  hi^i  and  his 
heirs  collateral  as  weU  as  direct,  than  if 
he  only  took  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  ;  but  the  Grown  parts  with  no  more 
— Closes  no  more.  The  Grown  still  has  as 
much  power  of  ennobling  as  if  the  grantee 
had  ozuy  taken  the  lesser  honour. 

It  has  been  said,  in  commenting  upon 
the  passage  in  Lord  Coke  touching  descent 
of  lands  and  tenements  granted  te  a  man 
and  his  heirs  male  or  heirs  female,  that 
the  rule  of  succession  existed  only  for 
lands  and  tenements,  and  that  another 
principle  regulated  grants  of  other  things ; 
and  Lord  Coke  proceeds  to  illustrate  this 
with  an  instance  which  it  cannot  be  denied 
applies  in  some  measure  to  the  present 
argument;  for  though  he  does  not  deal 
with  the  question  of  honours  generally, 
yet  he  comes  very  near  it  when  he  refers 
to  arms  and  armorial  bearings,  and  ex- 
pressly distinguishes  their  descent  from 
that  of  lands  and  tenements.  Lands  and 
tenements,  he  says,  do  not  go  to  collate- 
rals; but  it  is  otherwise  touching  arms, 
which  if  the  King  grant  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs  male  without  saying  of  the  hody, 
descend  to  collaterals. (5)  But,  indeed,  we 
need  not  resort  to  this  authority  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  different  the  rules 
of  limitation  are  with  respect  to  honours 
and  real  estates.  If  the  Grown  grants 
land  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male,  nothing 
at  all  passes ;  but  surely  it  never  can  be 
contended  that  the  grant  of  an  honour  to 
a  man  and  his  heirs  male  is  wholly  void. 
It  may  give  a  fee  tail  only,  or  it  may  give 
more,  but  something  it  does  pass. 

I  liave  referred  to  the  grant  of  certain 
peerages  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  It  is  very 
material  to  call  your  Lordships'  attention 

(n)  For  a  contrast  between  the  rules  of  the 
Common  Law  and  the  roles  as  to  dignities,  see 
ColUns'fl  Precedents,  64.  "  Men  have  been  too 
apt  to  forget  the  difference  between  land  honoors 
and  titnhur  honours,  and  to  attribute  some  of  the 
properties  of  Utnlar  honours  to  land  honours, 
and  of  land  honomrs  to  titular  honours." 
Madox's  Baronia  AnfflicanOf  8. 

(6)  Co.  Litt.  27a. 
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to  this,  as  oonneoted  with  a  propoaitioii 
which  has  not  been  at  all  dispntea  at  the 
bnr,  a  proposition,  indeed,  whioh  it  wonld 
hardly  become,  the  Crown  officers  to  dis* 
pate»  that  the  powers  of  the  Crown  in 
granting  honours  cannot  be  limited.(a) 
There  is  evidently  nothing  whatever  in 
reason  against  the  general  limitation  which 
includes  collaterals.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  a  larger  grant  to  give  to  a  man  and 
his  '*  heirs  male  general/'  than  to  grant 
to  a  man  and  the  "heirs  of  his  body," 

(a)  This  proposition  has  been  questioned  in 
many  cases.  "  The  Crown  may  grant  a  dimity 
ultra  vires.**  Campbell,  L.C.,  in  the  Berkeley 
Peerage  Claim.    Proceedings,  3,  108. 

'*  It  is  now  folly  settled  that  the  law  of  the 
peerage  of  England  depends  entirely  on  usage, 
both  as  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  as  to 
any  claim  that  may  be  made  by  a  subject.  It 
has  been  solemnly  decided  by  your  Lordships, 
in  the  exercise  of  your  unquestionable  jurisdic- 
tion, that  the  Crown  cannot  create  a  peerage  for 
life,  with  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House,  and  the 
ratio  deoidendi  was  that  no  instance  could  be 
adduced  of  a  peer  sitting  in  this  House  in  right 
of  a  peerage  granted  for  life  only.''  Lord 
Campbell,  L.C.,  in  the  Berkeiejf  Peerage  Claim, 
8  H.  L.  79. 

See  also  the  Wiltea  Peerage  Claim,  4  £.  &  I., 
126 ;  Oope  r.  Be  La   Warr,  L.R.  8,  Ch.  982  ; 
and  the  Buckkurwt  Peerage  Com,  2  App.  Cas.  I. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases,  Lord  Chelmsford  said, 
"  The  %ne8tion  then  p^sents  itself  in  the  simplest 
and  clearest  manner,  whether  it  is  competent  to  the 
Crown  to  give  to  a  dignity  a  descendible  quality 
unknown  to  the  law,  and  thereby  to  introduce  a 
new  species  of  inheritances  and  succession.   The 
question  put  in  this  way  seems  to  ans>ver  itself. 
The  Crown  can  have  no  such  power  unless  there 
is  something  so  peculiar  in  a  dignity,  so  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  Crown  to  mould  it 
and  its  pleasure,  that  a  limitation  void  as  to 
every  other  subject  of  grant  is  good  and  valid  in 
the  creation  of  a  peerage.    No  one  has  pushed 
the  argument  to  this  extravagant  length,  and 
yet,  if  any  one  limitation  which  the  Uw  pro- 
hibits in  the  grant  of  property  may  be  applied 
by  the  Crown  to  the  grant  of  a  digmty,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  you  can  stop  short  of.  holding 
that  there  is  no  restriction  upon  the  Crown's 
establishing  any  order  of  succession  to  a  dignity, 
however   novel    and   extraordinary."-     In  the 
Buckhurst  Peerage  (above,  p.  20)  Lord  Cairns 
said,  "  X  also  will  remind  your  Lordships,  with- 
out referring  at  length  tu  authorities  upon  the 
snbleot,  that  with  regard  to  peerages  it  is  the 
well  established  and  constitutional  law  of  the 
country  that  a  peerage,  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  real  estate,  must  be  made  in  its  limitations  by 
the  Crown,  so  far  as  it  is  descendible,  descendible 
in  a  course  known  to  the  hiw,  and  that  in  the 
descent  of  peerages  there  cannot  be  introduced 
variations  or  alterations  in  the  ordinary  law 
with  regard  to  descent;    and  by  a  panty  of 
reasoning,  there  cannot  be  introduced  provisos 
or    conditions    controlling    and    mouldmg   the 
descent  of  a  peerage  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  in  which  the  real  estate  can  be  made  to 


female  as  well  as  male.    On  the  contn^, 
there  seems  to  be  a  greater  restriction 
upon  the  course  of  the  descent,  a  greater 
control  over  the  course  the  honours  shall 
take,  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
If  the  Crown  grants  a  barony  by  a  writ  of 
summons  and  the  person  sitting  in  Farlia- 
ment,  or  by  words  expressly  giving  a  fee 
tail  general,  it  shall  go  to  a  man  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  female  as  well  as  male. 
In  two  descents  it  comes  to  a  female,  who 
marries;    and  then  another   family,    not 
contemplated  by   the   Crown,    takes  the 
honour,  and  is  ennobled.     In  the  next 
descent  it  comes  a^n  to  a  daughter; 
that  daughter  mames  a  man  of  a  third 
family,  not   before   noble  in  an^  of  its 
branches.    The  honour  thus  ^ts  mto  this 
different  family,  connected  with  the  origi- 
nal grantee  onlj^  through  the  daughter; 
and  me  same  thm^  may  happen  agam  and 
again,  and  every  time  there  is  a  failure  of 
males,  till  at  last  it  gets  to  such  an  im- 
measurable  distance   from   the    original 
family,  that  all  sight  of  the  stock  intended 
to  be  ennobled  is  lost;  all  control  over  th» 
course  of  the  descent  is  gone.    The  most 
base  and  ignoble  blood  may  be  raised  to 
the  highest  dignities.    Nay,  the  issue  of 
felons  convict   and  of  traitors  attainted 
may  become  noble.     Aliens,  even  alien 
enemies,  without  regard  to  race  or  country 
or  religion,  may  all  become  the  stock  of 
British  honours,  and  give  from  their  loins 
members  to  our  peerage. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  the  case  of 
honours  limited  to  heirs  male  in  the  way 
contended  for  by  this  claimant.  There 
the  probability  of  the  honour  being  carried 
out  of  the  family  of  the  original  grantee  is 
much  more  remote ;  the  course  of  descent 
is  far  more  under  control ;  and  the  security 
much  greater  that  the  orig^al  purpose  of 
the  grant  in  the  ennobling  of- the  original 
grantee's  blood  shall  be  aioswered ;  for  no 
one  can  take  who  is  not  connected  with 

descend  according  to  the  law  of  the  country.  I 
will  refer  your  Lordships  to  one  very  recent 
instance  in  which  the  whole  of  this  question 
was  considered;  I  mean  the  WiUet  Peeraae 
Caw,  in  which  it  was  clearly  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  for  Privileges  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  the  report  was  confirmed  by  the 
House,  that  the  Crown  cannot  ^ve  to  a  grant 
of  a  dignity  or  honour  a  quality  of  descent 
unknown  to  the  law,'*  See  also  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  speech  on  the  Life  Peerage  Question, 
Feb.  7,  1856,  Macqueen's  Report,  14^ 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  the  Perth  Peerage 
Claim,  8  H.  L.,  p.  906,  said  "  If  an  estate  bo 
limited  by  a  sul^ect  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male, 
that  estate  is  not  an  estate  tail,  but  an  estate  in 
fee ;  bat  if  it  be  a  limitation  of  a  peerage,  it  has 
been  decided  as  in  the  case  of  the  Earldom  of 
DevoUf  that  such  a  limitation  is  valid.  The 
estate  is  not  an  estate  within  the  statute  de 
JDoniSf  but  a  fee  with  a  qualified  descent.'* 

AA  2    ^  - 
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him  by  males,  and  by  males  only,  so  that 
the  exclnfiion  of  all  ignoble  and  attainted 
and  alien  blood  is  certain. 

So  much  for  the  reason  of  the  case  as 
regards  the  powers  of  the  Grown.      As 
regards  authorities,  I  will  advert  particu- 
laHy  to  l^e  yiew  taken  in  a  book  which  I 
sent  for  during  the  argument,  recollecting 
something  of  its  doctrine  as  treating  on 
the   subject;   I  mean  Judge  Doddridge's 
work  upon  the  Law  of  Honours.    It  is  there 
laid  down,  that  the  Grown  may  grant(a) 
a  barony  for  life,  or  even  powr  autre  vie ; 
the  Year  Book,  9  Hen.  6,  is  referred  to ; 
and  although  it  is  most  likely  that  a  barony 
pour  a/utre  vie,  which  was  not  unknown  in 
old  times,  was  commonly  granted  to  the 
son,  living  the  father,  so  as  to  have  the 
operation   of  the    writs    now  issued    for 
calling  up  the  eldest  son  to  this  House, 
living  the  father,  which  gives  a  barony 
extinguishable  by  merger  at  the  father's 
decease;    yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  restriction  whatever  in  the 
book  to  such  kind  of  grants;  but  it  is 
distinctly  stated  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  a  barony  "jpottr  autre  vie,'* 
that  is,  the  grantee  mignt  be  a  stranger  to 
the  '*  cestui  que  vie,**  and  cease  to  be  noble 
on  his  decease.    A  singular  state  of  things 
certainly,  and  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
honour,  and  yet  perfectly  consistent  with 
some  analogies  in  our  law,  not  only  as 
affecting  the  tenure  of  property,  but  the 
enjoyment  of  other  rights  closely  resem- 
bhng  dignities  ;  for  absurd  as  it  may  seem 
that  a  man  should  so  hold  his  honours  as 
not  to  know  whether  he  is  noble  or  ignoble 
till    he  sends  to    learn    whether  or  not 
another  is  alive,  and  that  he  who  in  the 
morning  was  a  peer  should  become  a  com- 
moner before  night  fell,  and  be  capable  of 
giving  a  vote  in  your  Lordships'  House  at 
one  part  of  a  sitting,  and  not  at  another, 
there  is  a  cognate  matter  in  which  the 
same  absurdity  exists  by  clear  and  un- 
doubted law.      The  right  of  voting  for 
membci*s  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
may  bo  held  pour  autre  vie ;  it  may  depend 
upon    the    continuance   of  another's  life 
wnether  I  can  vote  at  an  election  or  no ; 
and  I  may  be  entitled  to  give  my  vote  at 
the  opemng  of  the  poll,  and  not  at  its 
close.    Such  anomalies  are  the  result  not 
of  any  inherent  incongruity  in  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  flow,  but  are  the 
necessary  consequence  of  having  general 
rules ;  and  they  oeset  almost  all  parts  of 
the  law  in  every  country.  (6) 

Of  the  Crown's  exercise  of  the  power 
now  contended  for  by  the  claimant  in- 
stances have  been  cited ;  but  I  come  now 


(a)  See  39  &  40  Vict  c.  59.  8S.  6,  41. 
(6)  ^See  above,  p.  692. 


to  mention  those  two  remarkable  cases, 
stronger  than  any  referred  to  at  the  bar, 
I  mean  the  grants  of  8th  February,  in  the 
third  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  one  being 
the  creation  of  the  barony  of  BroghiU,  ana 
the  other  the  creation  of  the  barony  of 
Bandon  Bridge,  {a)  They  are  both  in  the 
same  words  as  regards  the  granting  part, 
and  those  words  are  the  same  in  the  grant 
now  under  consideration,  ' '  hoeredibus  mas- 
cutis  vnyperpetuum.**  Thus  fkr  they  are  very 
important,  as  adding  two  instances  of 
modem  date  to  the  older  ones  of  such 
patents.  But  one  of  them  points  out  dis- 
tinctly the  sense  in  which  those  words 
were  used,  for  ite  preamble  expressly  sets 
forth  the  object  which  the  Grown  had  in 
making  the  grant ;  it  states  : — 

**  Our  wish  being  that  the  grantee  should  hold 
the  same  honour,  Ita  at  alumnos  honoris  in 
pubertate  sua  jamquam  factus  ad  omnia  honoris 
stadia  proyectiori  etate  stimuletar  et  gratam 
recordationem  munificencie  nostne  erga  ipeom 
et  familiam  soam  perpetao  conserret  eandem- 
que  honorem  non  solum  dicto  Ladovico  et  here- 
dibus  masculis  de  corpore  sao  venim  etiam 
onmibos  heredibus  masctdia  tcun  de  carport  quam 
a  latere  dicti  comitis  permansaram  volumus. 
Sciatis  igitur  qaod  nos,"  &c. ; 

Therefore,  in  plain,  direct,  and  explicit 
terms,  the  grant  declares  that  its  object 
was  to  carry  the  honour  not  only  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body,  but  to  the  heirs  col- 
lateral. 

If  it  had  stopped  here,  and  if  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  grant  had  followed  in  the 
same  words,  specifying  heirs  male  de 
latere  as  well  as  de  corpore,  there  would 
have  arisen  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  construction  ureed  against  the 
claim,  and  the  case  would  have  signally 
aided  Mr.  Attorney  General's  argument, 
which  rested  on  the  supposition  tnat  the 
honours  were  granted  by  words  similar  to 
those  of  the  preamble.  But  your  Lord- 
ships will  now  see  how  this  patent  makes 
all  the  other  way  when  I  read  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  instrument,  for  the  inten- 
tion itself  being,  from  the  preamble,  so 
plain  and  clear  that  he  who  runs  may 
read,  it  being  manifest  that  the  Grown 
intended  the  honours  to  descend  upon  col- 
laterals as  well  as  upon  direct  descendants, 
how  did  the  lawyers  of  those  days,  very 
considerable  men,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
advise  the  Grown  to  efiectuate  that  inten- 
tion? What  words  did  they  employ  for 
accomplishing  the  declared  purpose  of 
carrying  the  peerage  to  the  collaterals  as 
well  as  to  the  issue  of  the  grantee  P 

"  Habendum  et  tenendum  eundem  statom 
gradam  titalam  nomen  et  honorem  baronis  de 
Bandonbridge  prefato  Ludovico  Boyle  et  here- 

(a)  See  above,  p.  717. 
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dibus  masculis  de  corpore  suo  legitime  procre- 
andis  imperpetaum.  £t  pro  defectu  talis  exitus 
eundem  bonorem  stilum  et  titnlum  baronis  de 
Bandonbridge  ad  heredes  maacuios  de  corpore 
dicti  Ricard'  Comitis  CorkagensiB  remanere  et 
deriTari  volumus  eundemque  bonorem  stilum 
statum  gradum  titulum  baronis  de  Bandonbridge 
in  defectu  exitus  mascuii  de  corpore  dicti  Ludo- 
vici  beredibus  masculis  de  corpore  dicti  Comitis 
Corkagensis  damus  concedimus  et  confirmamus 
per  presentes  et  pro  defectu  talis  exitus  predic- 
tum  bonorem  esse  et  remanere  rectis  hbbedibub 


ff 


MASCTTLIB  DIOTI  COMITIS  IMrSSPBTUUX  ; 

the  Tery  words  of  the  Devon  limitation. 

I  cannot  conceive  a  stronger  case  to 
show  that  these  words  in  law,  as  far  as 
this  remarkable  precedent  goes,  and  as  far 
as  the  anthority  of  the  law  advisers  of  the 
Crown  in  such  matters  could  go,  convey 
the  right  to  the  heire  male  collaieral  of  the 
grantee.  We  have  no  declaration  of  in- 
tention in  the  preamble  of  the  Devon 
patent ;  but  we  nave  the  same  words  in 
the  granting  part,  and  these  must  be  con- 
strued here  as  the  preamble  of  the  Bandon 
Bridge  patent  distinctly  and  expressly  de- 
clares they  are  intended  to  be  construed 
there.  Every  rule  of  construction  requires 
this. 

I  have  so  for  gone  through  this  case  as 
to  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  favourable 
to  the  claim,  unless  it  can  be  displaced  by 
any  opposing  authority  or  conflicting  de- 
cision. I  come  then  to  consider  what  had 
appeared  at  one  time  to  bear  unfavourably 
upon  the  argument ;  I  mean  the  case  in 
Sir  WiUda/nh  Jones's  reports.  When  this 
case,  however,  is  examined  with  attention, 
it  assumes  a  very  difierent  aspect,  as  I 
think  you  will  presently  see,  and  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  in  coming  to  this 
conclusion,  which  I  have  only  arrived  at 
after  some  hesitation,  I  have  the  concur- 
rence of  my  noble  and  learned  friend,  (a) 
who  has  given  great  attention  to  the  whole 
question.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  Aubrey 
de  Vereydb)  mentioned  in  the  note  to  Co. 
Litt.  27b,  and  discussed  at  length  in 
W.  Jones,  100.  It  arose  upon  the  petition 
of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  is  fufly  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  The  material  part 
of  the  report  is  the  resolution  of  the  judges, 
delivered  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crewe^ 
concerning  the  earldom  of  Oxford,  in  which 
it  is  stated  he  was  assisted  by  WaMer,  Chief 
Baron,  Doderidge  and  Telverton,  Justices, 
and  Trevor,  Baron,  advising  with  him.  He 
lays  it  down  in  rather  unmeasured  terms 
that  the  question  being  one  of  peerage,  the 
grant  was  by  assent  of  Parliament  to  Sir 

(a)  LordWynford. 

(6)  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  case  is  fully  re- 
ported in  Appendix  VII.  to  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
report  of  the  Devon  ease. 


Aubrey  de  Vere    in   the    seventeenth    of 
Bdchard  the  Second,  and  his  heirs  maSe 
for  ever,  of  the  estate  and  honour  of  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  that  in  full  Parliament  he 
took  his  ancient  place  and  did  his  homage. 
He  says  in  one  part  of  the  case  that  the 
earldom  was    granted    and    restored    by 
**  assent  of  Parliament "  to  Aubrey  de  Vere 
and  his  heirs  male  for  ever.    He  says  that 
the  right  subsists  by  force  of  the  statute ; 
that  the  grant  to  a  person  and  his  heirs 
male  general  could  only  be    under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  other  parts  of  his 
judgment  to  the  same  effect.    The  autho- 
rity of  this  learned  judge  being  felt  to  be 
of  great  weight,  the  more  especially  as  he 
appears  to  have  been  assisted  by  no  less  a 
judge  than  Mr.  Justice    Doderidge,  the 
necessity  of  well  considering  the  import 
and  bearing  of  what  he  has  laid  down, 
occasioned  me  to  beg  that  your  Lordships 
would  postpone  for  some  days  the  final 
determination  of  the  question.     I  have 
accordingly  examined  the  matter  fully, 
and  one  or  two  observations  will,  I  think, 
show  your  Lordships  that  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  is  justified  in  the  conclusion 
to  which  he   haia  come  before  our  last 
meeting,  and  in  which  I  entirely  concur, 
namely,  that  the  remark  of  Lord  Grewe  is 
not  well  founded. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  is  not  immaterial  to 
observe  that  the  passage  in  the  report  is 
not  the  principal  point  in  the  case,  but 
only  in  the  nature  of  an  obHer  ddctum. 
The  principal  point  argued  appears  to  bo 
whether  a  certain  document  or  instru- 
ment in  I^hard  2's  time  shall  be  taken 
to  be  an  ordinance  of  Parliament.  This 
point  is  made  the  subject  of  much  argu- 
ment, and  no  one  can  quarrel  with  the 
decision  to  which  the  judges  came  upon 
it.  Secondly,  the  judgment  upon  the 
question  submitted  to  them  is  most  cor- 
rect; of  this  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt.  Upon  whatever  grounds,  they 
came  to  a  sound  conclusion,  and  gave  the 
dignity  to  the  right  person,  excluding  the 
individual  who  was  not  entitled.  Now 
the  result  or  judgment  is  all  that  the 
judges  consulted  by  this  House  were 
answerable  for.  The  arguments  of  the 
learned  Chief  Justice  who  delivered  that 
judgment  are  to  be  taken  as  his  own,  and 
not  as  those  of  his  brethren.  Mv  noble 
and  learned  friend  reminds  me  of  nis  own 
case.  It  is  the  practice,  your  Lordships 
know,  for  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  being  a  commoner,  when  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  is  a  peer,  to 
deliver  the  opinion  of  the  judges  to  this 
House.  And  my  noble  and  learned  friend 
observes  that  in  so  doing  he  used  to  give, 
with  his  own  reasons,  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  and  his  brethren  had  oome.    I 
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well  recollect  my  Lord  Tenierden,  before 
he  was  made  a  peer,  giring  the  opisioziB 
of  the  learned  judges  once  and  again  in 
the  Queen's  case,  and  exprGBsly  stating 
that  he  alone  was  to  be  considered  answer- 
able for  the  reasons  and  illustrations  with 
which  he  accompanied  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  adyising  this  House. (a) 

The  next  obserration  I  hare  to  make  is 
with  respect  to  the  facts  of  the  Oxford 
oase(&)  under  consideration,  for  a  reference 
to  them  is,  as  ^ou  will  find,  most  material. 
Your  Lordships  know  that  the  reign  of 
'JEUchard  2  was  one  of  the  most  turbu- 
lent and  disgpraceful  periods  of  our  •  his- 
tory, when  each  succeeding  Parliament, 
as  the  position  of  the  monarch  and  his 
barons  changed,  resularly  set  aside  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Parliament  before, 
and,  in  reversing  the  proceedings  of  its 
immediate  predecessor,  restored  and  re- 
enacted,  upon  the  same  principle,  all  that 
had  been  done  by  the  last  Parliament  but 
one.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Gloucester' e  party 
baring  got  possession  of  the  King's  per- 
son, and  usurped  his  Eoyal  authority  by 
means  of  a  commission,  were,  after  some 
time,  defeated  in  their  turn,  and  all  their 
proceedings  and  those  of  their  Parliament 
were  reyersed  by  a  meeting  of  great  inen 
of -i>s  Vero^s  party,  incluaing  the  Qhief 
Justice  and  other  judges,  at  Nottingham, 
who  all  pronounced  the  commission  of 
Oloftceeiere  party  void.  The  favourite, 
before  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  then 
made  Duke  of  Ireland;  and  afterwards, 
iJie  DiKke  of  Cflouceeter  and  his  fSM$tion, 
in  a  tumultaooa  manner,  came  to  the 
ParUameut^  threw  down  their  gauntlets 
affainst  the».iayourite,by  way.,  I  suppose, 
of  commencing  worthily  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding; -and  after  a  violent  struggle, 
more  wortlrf  of  a  lawless  mob  than  a 
oourt  of  law,  appealed  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  treMon  for  the  Nottingham  reso- 
lution. By  way  of  seeuiiug  justice  in  the 
trial  of  tikis  a^qpeal,  the  peers  present 
began  by  taking  an  oath  that  they  would 
find  for  the  appellant,  that  is,  that  they 
would  at  all  events  convict  the  parties 
accused,  ^e  question  being  one  of  life 
and  death,  and  of  forfeiture  of  all  pro- 
perty, and  of  attainder  of  blood,  tnose 
venerable  judges,  who  had  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  men  should  be  hanged, 
and  their  issue  disinherited,  all  took  an 
oath  to  &id  them  guilty ;  and  having  thus 
qualified  themselves  for  the  impartial 
exercise  of  their  high  judicial  functions, 
proceeded  therein  with  the  most  religious 
regard   to  tiie  oath  thus  taken.     They 


(a)  The  Queen's  case,  2  Bro.  and  B.,  p.  965. 

(6)  Sir  W.  Jones,  107.  See  as  to  this  case 
the  lem&rks  of  Lord  Chelmsford  in  WtUe^^  Peer- 
age Claim,  LB.  4  E.  &  L  p.  15S. 


seem  to  have  been  resolved  that,  as  honest 
men,  they  should  not  add  perjury  to  in- 
justice ;  but  havinff  taken  an  oath  to  do 
wrong,  they  should  do  as  they  had  sworn. 
Accordingly,  certain  peers  were  attainted 
by  their  judgment,  including  Anj^ey  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  Now  it  does  not 
appear  by  very  clear  evidence  what  the 
limitations  were  of  the  honours  he  then 
enjoyed ;  but  this  is  plain  that  some  years 
afterwards,  in  the  i6th  of  Richard  II., 
another  proceeding  took  place,  and  the 
other  party  having  the  upper  hand,  they 
restored  in  blood  several  of  those  peers 
who  had  been  thus  deprived  of  their 
honours,  passing  an  Act,  which,  though 
I  have  not  here  my  note  of  it,  I  recollect 
professes  to  restore ;  the  first  word  in  the 
operative  sentence  on  the  Boll  of  Parlia- 
ment being  '*  resi^iMU*\a) 

The  Act  proceeds  upon  the  recital  of 
the  attainder  which  had  taken  place  five 
years  before,  and,  in  fact,  does  no  more 
than  reverse  that  attainder  as  far  as 
regards  Be  Vere.  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  is  the  whole  foundation  for  what 
Lord  Ohief  Justice  Crewe  says,  that  this 
grant  of  x>eenkffe  was  by  "  assent  of  Par- 
liament. "(5)  There  is  certainly  not 
anotiier  word  to  show  that  the  Act  of 
l^e  16th  of  Ric.  2.  enabled  the  Crown  to 
grant  a  peerage  with  such  limitation ; 
and  I  would  ask  your  Lordships,  if  any- 
thing in  the  wonu  I  have  referred  to  ju»- 
tifies  the  statement  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  necessary  so  to  enable  the 
Crown.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the  Chief 
Justioe  is  quite  right.  An  Act  of  Parlii^ 
mcmt  was  necessary  to  enable  the  Crown 
to  ennoble  De  Vere^  because  a  former  Aot 
of  Parliament  had  attainted  him,  and  the 
Crown  could  not  restore  him  in  blood,  so 
as  to  make  him  capable  of  taking  honours, 

(a)  "  Le  Roy  ad  de  sa  grace  especiale  restitut, 
done,  et  grante,  par  assent  du  Parliament,  al  dit 
S**  Aubrey  le  noun,  title,  estat,  et  honour  a  dit 
S'  Aubrey  et  ses  heir  madles  a  toutz  jours,  et 
lay  fist  Count  d*Oxenford  en  plein  parlement." 
Rot.  Pari  3,  803. 

(6)  "  The  meaning  of  the  words  '  assent  of 
Parliament'  in  relation  to  the  creation  of  peers 
is  a  point  of  considerable  importance.  The 
celebrated  case  respecting  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, commonly  called  the  Prince*8  case  (8  Co. 
29  b.),  turned  mainly  upon  the  import  <d  that 
expression;  and  some  writers  have  deduced, 
from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  it  in  patents  of 
peerage  between  the  reigns  of  Edward  the 
Second  and  Henry  the  Fifui,  the  absurd  infer- 
ence that  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  then 
necessary  to  enable  the  Crown  to  create  peers." 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  178n;  Great  Eastern  RaU^ 
way  Co.  y.  Goldsmid,  9  App.  Cas.  937  ;  Dwarris 
on  Statutes,  6 ;  Third  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  a 
Peer,  178 ;  Gneist,  Das  Rnglische  Venoaitunga- 
recht,  1,  391. 
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without  the  authority  of  Parliament.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  also  necessary  for 
enabling  the  Crown  to  restore  a  peerage 
which  a  preyions  Act  of  Parliament  had 
taken  away.  Bnt  it  is  equally  clear  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  required 
because  of  the  limitation  under  which  the 
honours  were  to  be  granted;  for  the 
Grown  was  not  granting  a  new  dignity, 
but  restoring  an  old  one,  forfeited  by  a 
statute  passed  in  the  11th  of  Bichard  2. 
That  proceeding,  abominable  as  it  was,  and 
contrary  to  all  decency  as  well  as  justice^ 
was  still  clothed  with  all  the  forms  of  a 
statute,  and  could  not  be  legally  contra- 
vened without  the  authority  of  another 
Act  repealing  it.  In  modem  times,  if  a 
man  is  eonyicted  of  high  treason  in  West* 
minster  HaM,  the  Grown  can  reyerse  that 
attainder;  but  it  is  dearly  otherwise  if 
the  attainder  be  br  Act  ef  Parliament, 
for  then  nothing  but  another  Act  can 
reverse  it.  The  King,  even  in  Bieha/rd2''B 
time,  was  not  Bupxx>sed  to  have  the 
power  of  reversing  an  attainder  created 
by  statute;  consequently,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  to  restore  the  heir  of 
the  favourite,  tJiat  an  Act  should  pass 
reversing  his  attainder:  and  this  is  the 
true  reason  of  the  entry  on  the  Bolls 
being  per  assent  de  Farliament.  This 
entry  does  not  apply  to  the  limitation 
to  "heirs  male"  general,  but  to  the  in- 
cajiacity  of  the  pan^*  taking  the  honours, 
owing  to  his  attainder  by  a  former  Parlia- 
ment. 

I  inust  be  permitted  to  add  one  word 
more  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
decision  on  whieh  I  am  commenting. 
The  law  respecting  honours,  and  the 
great  difference  between  the  principles 
of  our  jurisprudence  when  applied  to  the 
descent  of  real  moperty,  and  those  prin- 
ciples when  applied  to  dignities,  was  not, 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Ghief  Justice  Crewe, 
so  well  understood  as  it  is  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  decisions  since  his  day.  For 
example,  my  Lord  Orewe,  if  he  had  been 
asked  whetner  or  not  there  was  posseeeio 
frcUrie  of  a  dignity,  must  have  given  an 
answer  the  vei^  opposite  to  what  we 
should  now  give  to  the  same  question(a) : 
so  the  nature  and  constitution  of  a  barony 
in  fee  (or  fee  tail)  has  been  elucidated  and 
settled  since  his  time :  indeed,  I  may  say 
the  law  respecting  it  is  now  somewhat 
differently  understood. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that,  beside 
the  cases  in  1640  and  1669,^the  oases  of 
the  barony  of  Orey  de  Euthyn{h)  and  the 

(a)  The  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  as 
to  the  baronies  of  Hastings  and  Buthyn  that 
there  conld  not  be  a  poasesaio  frairis  as  to 
dignities  was  in  1 640. 

(6)  Gollins's  Precedents,  195. 


barony  of  FitmjDaUer,{a)  to  which  I  have 
been  alluding, — the  law  laid  down,  in  1678, 
by  the  ancestor  of  the  noble  Lord  in  the 
chair,  threw  new  light  on  the  law  of  dig- 
nitiea.(&)  In  the  cases  I  refer  to,  that  cele- 
brated person,  though  a  layman,  pro- 
nounced as  learned  and  well-reasoned  a 
judgment  as  any  lawyer  in  Westminster 
HaU  could  have  done,  on  the  very  nice 
points  of  doctrine  which  he  had  occasion 
to  discuss.  I  wish  to  'say  nothing  dis- 
respectful of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crewels 
judgment ;  but  if  I  were  to  state  which  of 
the  two  was  the  most  lawyer-like  opinion, 
that  of  the  layman,  my  Lord  Shaft^bury, 
in  1678,  or  that  of  the  Lord  Ghief  Justice, 
in  1626, 1  should  prefer  the  former  to  the 
latter,  as  more  conformable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  and  the  decisions  re- 
ferred to.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
say  that  Lord  Shafteshury'e  decision  has 
always  been  acted  upon,  and  that  in  a  sub- 
sequent case  the  distinction  taken  was  the 
ground  of  proceeding. 

I  have  stated  that  the  reversal  of  an 
attainder  in  the  11th  of  Bichard  2  was 
effected  by  means  of  an  Act  in  the  six- 
teenth of  the  same  reign,  as  regarded  De 
Vere.  Afterwards,  in  the  twenty-first  of 
the  same  Kin^,  came  a  general  reversal 
of  all  the  attainders ;  but  this,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  both  fortifies  my  argument,  and 
does  away  the  effect  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Crewe*»  observation  in  Jones* $  Beports ;  for 
it  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  the 
very  same  words,  per  assent  de  Parliament, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  next  entry,  in  set- 
ting forth  that  general  reversal.  You  will 
find  them  in  Bot,  Pari,  21  Bichard  2,  302, 
where  the  reversal  of  John  of  Lancaster's 
attainder  is  recorded.  Now,  what  was 
the  case  there  P  There  was  no  mention 
whatever  of  "  heirs  male  general  '*  in  the 
limitation.  It  was  merely  a  restoration 
in  blood :  he  is  not  restored  to  anything, 
nor  invested  by  grant  with  anything,  to 
him  and  his  heirs  male,  as  De  Vere  was  in 
the  16th  of  Bichard  2 ;  but  yet  all  is  re- 
corded to  be  done  per  assent  de  Parliament ; 
clearly  showing  that  the  reason  of  the 
assent  of  Parliament  being  required  and 
recorded  in  De  Vere^s  case,  was  to  get  rid 
of  a  former  Act  of  Parliament.  Now  Lord 
Ghief  Justice  Orewe*s  observation  rests 
entirely  upon  the  words  per  assent  de  Pax* 
liament,  in  De  Vere^s  case ;  and  it  seems 
quite  dear  that  the  reference  I  have  been 
making  to  the  subsequent  case  at  once 
destroys  the  whole  foundation. 

I  have  stated  to  your  Lordships  that 
the  legislation  of  those  turbulent  times 
was  a  series  of  reversals ;  and  aooordingly, 


(a)  Collins,  SeS. 

(6)  The  Purbeck  case,  Shower,  9. 
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in  the  Ist  of  Eenry  4f,  the  first  thing  the 
Parliament  did  was  to  reverse  De  Vere's 
and  the  other  reversals.  It  reversed  the 
Acts  of  the  16th  and  21st  Eic^ord  2,  and 
not  content  with  that,  it  revived  the 
original  Act  of  the  11th;  and  not  content 
with  that,  it  restored  all  the  persons  who 
had  heen  attainted  on  the  reversal :  so  trae 
it  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Swne,  that — 

**  the  ancient  histoiy  of  England  is  nothing  but 
a  catalogue  of  reversals ;  everything  is  in  fluctua- 
tion and  movement.  One  faction  is  continually 
undoing  what  was  established  by  another ;  and 
the  multiplied  oaths  which  each  party  exacted 
for  the  security  of  the  present  Acts  betray  a 
perpetual  consciousness  of  their  instability."  (a) 

Upon  these  grounds  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  say,  and  my  noble  and  learned  friend, (&) 

1  believe,  concurs  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  though  the  main  opinion  in  Sir 
William  Jonea^  upon  the  case  of  Be  Vers, 
is  right,  and  its  application  to  the  case 
then  in  question  is  right,  vet  that  the 
remark  and  obUer  dictum  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  is  wholly  without  foundation  in 
the  case  of  De  Vere,  and  without  anj 
warrant  of  law,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
is  to  be  laid  out  of  view  in  dealing  with 
the  case  now  before  us. 

I  think  I  might  go  a  step  further,  and 
say,  that  if  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crewels 
opinion  be  law,  the  authority  of  a  statute 
is  repuired  to  make  this  limitation  valid, 
then  the  Devon  peerage  is  not  merely  not 
limited  to  a  collateral  heir  male,  but  is 
wholly  void.  There  is  no  authoritv  what- 
ever in  the  law  for  reading  *'  hevrs  male 
for  ever"  as  ''Tim's  male  of  the  body," 
when  they  occur  in  the  limitation  of  an 
honour.  ConBequentl^V»  if  Lord  0r&we*8 
remark  is  of  any  avail,  it  goes  to  make 
void,  even  in  the  person  of  the  first  taker, 
the  whole  grant,  both  in  the  present  case 
and  in  those  cited  from  the  time  otRicha/rd 

2  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 

I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  dwell  on 
the  Scotch  law  of  peerage  and  constitu- 
tional history.  The  limitation  in  question 
is  exceedingly  common  in  Scotch  peerages. 
Many  of  those  dignities  are  eigoyed  under 
grants  to  "heirs  male  general,"  some, 
even  to  "  heirs  general  "(c) ;  an  indica- 
tion, doubtless,  that  such  limitations  are 
familiar  to  our  own  early  law,  which,  as 
jjronr  Lordships  are  aware,  was  the  same 
m  its  original  with  that  of  Scotland. 

I  have  stated  the  strong  points  of  the 
claimant's  case.    His  weak  point,  and  it 


(a)  History  of  Enghmd,  ed.  1786,  8,  p.  84. 

(6)  LordWjnford. 

(c)  Lord  Lmdsay's  fieport  of  the  MontroMe 
Peerage  Clainiy  XV.,  and  the  Wilted  Peerojge 
Claim,  L.B.  4  K.  &  L,  p.  155. 
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is,  I  think,  the  only  one,  is  that  no  person 
has  been  shown  to  have  actually  enjoyed 
the  honours  under  this  limitation,  nor 
indeed  under  a  similar  limitation,  in  any 
other  peerage ;  that  ia  to  say,  no  collateral 
relation  has  been  shown  to  have  enjoyed 
boDOurs  upon  the  failure  of  issue  of  the 
body    of   the    grantee.     Had   this    been 

E roved,  there  would  have  been  no  possi- 
Oity  of  arguing  against  the  claim  for  a 
moment:  it  is  this  defect  which  alone 
makes  it  a  case  for  discussion,  and  which, 
with  Lord  Crewels  dictum,  has  imposed  on 
me  the  necessity  of  troubling  your  Lord- 
ships with  reasons  for  my  opinion.  That 
opinion  I  have  founded  upon  those  rea- 
sons, after  a  full  consideration  of  the 
whole  case  and  all  the  authorities.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  this  claimant  has  made 
out  his  title  both  in  law  and  in  &ct. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  recurring 
to  the  circumstance  to  which  I  referred  in 
the  outset,  that  the  decision  of  this  day 
cannot  .influence  any  other  case,  either 
of  property  or  honours.  Not  that  this 
should  operate  in  inducing  your  Lordships 
to  pay  a  less  regard  to  adverse  arguments, 
or  to  weigh  with  a  more  unsteady  hand, 
and  in  a  less  accurate  balance,  considera- 
tions of  a  conflicting  nature  ;  but  it  may 
operate  as  some  rehef  to  the  mind,  if  the 
case  is  attended  with  doubt  and  difficulty, 
that  the  conclusion  you  come  to  cannot, 
by  possibility,  either  affect  any  principle 
of  law,  or  practically  operate  in  any  other 
cases.  I  oelieve  I  may  say,  that  this  is 
the  only  case  of  an  English  di^^ty  which 
can  be  brought  forward  in  similar  circum- 
stances, (a)  and  that  the  decision  of  your 
Lordships  will  be  confined  in  its  effects  to 
this  case  alone. 

My  Lords,  I  willingly  add,  that,  upon 
the  whole,  I  consider  it  my  duty  humoly 
to  move,  that  your  Lordships  should  report 
your  opinion  that  the  claimant  has  made 
out  his  claim. 

Lord  Wynford  :  The  learned  Attorney 
General  has  admitted  that  the  noble  claim- 
ant has  proved  himself  to  be  the  collateral 
heir  male  of  the  first  grantee  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Devon ;  and  I,  who  have  watched 
the  proof  in  this  case,  think  that  the 
pedigree  is  satisfactorily  proved.  There 
are,  then,  two  questions  of  law  for  your 
Lordships'  decision.  First,  whether  the 
Crown  could  grant  a  peerage  to  a  man, 
and  limit  it  to  his  collateral  heirs  male. 
Secondly,  whether,  according  to  the  legal 
construction  of  the  patent  granted  to  tne 
Earl  of  Devon,  the  dignity  conferred  upon 
him  was  limited  to  his  collateral  heirs 
male. 


(a)  See  the    Wiltea'  Peerage  CkUm,  L.  B. 
4  £.  &  L  12«. 
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Upon  the  first  question,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  Crown,  which  undoubtedly 
has  power  to  limit  a  dignity  to  a  man  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,   with  remainders 
over  to  several  different  persons  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies  in  succession,  should 
not  have  authority  to  confer  a  dignity  on 
a  man,  and  to  limit  it  to  his  heirs  male, 
that  is,  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  (who, 
being  his  nearest  heirs  male,  would  have 
the  prior  right),  and  failing  them  to  his 
collateral  heirs  male.     It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that  his  collateral  heirs  male  must 
be  of  the  blood  of  the  grantee — they  must 
be    descended   from  the    same    common 
ancestor.    In  a  constitutional  view  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  great  extent  of  a  grant 
of  that  sort.    The  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  is  the  giving  of  peerages  with  such 
limited  interest  as  shall  not  be  sufficient 
to  give  them  weight  and  dignity,  and  shall 
ms^e  them — what,    as    members  of  the 
Legislature,  they  ought  to  be — independent 
of  3ie  Crown,    Mr.  Justice  Dcderidge  tells 
your  Lordships  that  the  King  may  grant 
a  peerage  in  tail  for  life,  (a)  pur  a/iU/r§  vie, 
or  for  years.    It  is,  however,  due  to  the 
memory  of  that  learned  judge,  to  say,  that 
when  he  speaks  of  peerages  pur  autre  vie 
and  for  years,  he  adds,  as  it  is  said.    I  hope 
that  the  King  will  never  be  advised  to 
make  peers  for  life  only,  for  such  grants 
would  have  the  effect  of  destroving  the 
constitutional  weight    of   the  House  of 
Peers,    ^s  to  peerages  jpottr  autre  vie  or 
for    years,    I    cannot    bring    myself  to 
think  that  such  peerages  could  be  legally 
created.  (&)     Neither  Lord  Coke  nor  my 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Comyns,  the  latter  of 
which  learned  writers  has,  in  his  Digest, 
collected  all  the  law  on  this  subject, (c) 
recognise    any    power    in     the    Crown 
of  creating    peers   pur  odUre  vie.     Both 
Lord    Coke    and    (fomyns   say    that    the 
King  cannot  grant  a  peerage  for  years; 
for  then,   say  they,  it  would  go  to  the 
executor   or  administrator  of  the    first 
grantee,  who  might  have  no   connexion 
with  him  in  blood.    The  highest  privilege 
of  the  peerage  is  the  right  to  give  a  vote 
in  this  House.    The  peer  pour  atUre  vie 
must  not  only,  as  has  been  said,  inquire 
every  morning  whether  his  peerage  con- 


(a)  See  Wensleydcde  Peerage  case,  5  H.L.  969, 
and  Macqueen's  Report  of  the  Debates  on  the 
Life  Peerage  Question.  "  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  this  historical  point  of  view,  it  seems  to 
me  simply  wonderful  how  anyone  can  doubt  the 
power  of  the  Crown  to  create  life  peerages,  or 
to  regulate  the  tenure  and  succession  of  a  peer- 
age in  any  way  that  it  thinks  good."  Freeman's 
Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  64 ;  Stubbs 
8,  439  ;  and  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  59.  ss.  6, 14. 

(6)  See  above,  p.  743. 

(c)|^Digiiity,  c.  4. 


tinues ;  he  cannot  vofce  until  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  person  on  whose  life 
it  depends  is  alive.  Now  circumstances 
operate  on  mv  mind  so  strongly  against 
the  legality  of  such  grants  that,  as  your 
Lordships  have  been  referred  to  only  one 
instance  of  a  peerage  j^t^r  autre  vie,  and 
to  no  instance  of  a  peer  for  years,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  King  can  legally  create 
such  peerages.  The  only  peerage  pur 
OMire  vie{a)  was  conferred  on  the  heir 
apparent  of  a  peer  :  his  blood  was,  before 
the  grant,  noble.  There  was  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  peers  in 
giving  such  a  person  a  seat  amongst  them. 
But  would  it  be  consistent  with  the  maxim 
of  law  that  all  peers  are  nohilitaie  pares, 
although  gradu  impares,  to  raise  men  to 
nobility  for  a  time  only,  or  who  were  to 
be  degraded  on  the  death  of  another 
person  ?  If  what  Mr.  Justice  Doderidge 
say 8, on  his  own  authority,  and  not  from  the 
relation  of  other  persons,  be  correct,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  King  may 
confer  a  dignity  on  a  man,  and  limit  it  to 
his  collateral  heirs.  Your  Lordships  have 
also,  on  that  point,  the  authority  of  Lord 
Coke  and  Chief  Baron  Comyns,  who  say 
that  a  peerage  may  be  limited  to  one  and 
Ms  heirs,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body,  or  the 
heirs  male  of  his  body.(5}  There  are  no 
other  heirs  but  heirs  collateral  and  heirs 
direct,  or  from  the  body.  Now,  your 
Lordships  find  that  peerages  may  be 
limited  to  heirs,  or  heirs  of  the  body.  The 
heirs  first  mentioned  must  be  understood 
to  include  such  as  are  not  heirs  of  the  body 
of  the  grantee.  These  heirs  first  mentioned 
can  be  no  other  than  collateral  heirs. 

Your  Lordships  have  been  referred  by 
the  learned  gentlemen  at  the  bar  to  many 
grants  exactly  similar  to  the  present.  The 
Attorney  General  has  observed  that  none 
of  them  have  ever  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  this  House.  It  has  so 
happened  that  most  of  the  noble  persons 
on  whom  such  peerages  have  been  con- 
ferred lost  their  heads  under  attainders 
for  treason,  and,  with  them,  the  honours 
given  to  their  families.  No  opportunity 
of  making  a  claim  to  any  sucn  peei*age 
has  ever  occurred.  But  when  your  Lord- 
ships recollect  by  whom  the  King  has 
always  been  advised  in  all  the  grants  made 
by  him,  you  will  think  that  any  grant  of 
this  kind  is  an  authority  of  great  weight 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
make  such  a  grant.  Indeed,  your  Lord- 
ships will  find  that  you  have  no  other 
authority  but  the  practice  of  making  such 
grants  to  support  the  prerogative  of  the 
King  to  confer  peerages,  by  the  writs  or 

(a)  The  Earldom  of  Rutland  in  the  18th 
Bich.  2. 
(6)  Dignitjy  c  4. ;  Co.  Lit.  16. 
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patents  under  which  all  your  Lordships  | 
nold  joor  seats  in  this  House.  The  , 
Attorney  General,  who  has  always  been  a 
lawyer ;  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  who  wa^  in 
ancient  times  a  judicial  officer ;  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
law,  would  have  taken  care  that  no  illegal 
grant  of  a  peerage  should  be  made. 

What  is  there  to  oppose  to  the  authority 
of  the  opinions  of  ijord  Coke  and  Lord 
Ohiof  Baron  Comyns,  supported,  as  these 
opinions  are,  by  the  several  instances  of 
similar  limitations  of  peerages?  The 
judgment  of  this  House  in  the  case  of  the 
£an  of  Oxford  does  not  stand  in  our  way. 
The  patent  in  that  case  was  in  the  same 
terms  as  in  the  pfresent(a) ;  and  this 
House  decided — 

'*  that  the  earldom  of  Oxford  is  descended,  and 
ought  of  right  to  come,  unto  the  heir  male." 

But  the  five  judges  who  gave  their 
opinions  to  the  House  upon  that  case, 
said: — 

<*That  the  earldom  pf  Oxford  was  entailed 
upon  Aubrey  de  Vere  and  his  heirs  male  by  the 
Parliament  of  16  Ric.  II. ;  and  that  an  estate 
therein  to  the  heirs  male  was  sufficiently  raised^ 
which  could  not  have  been  as  the  same  is  limited f 
if  it  had  only  been  by  an  ordinance  in  Parlia- 
ment" 

These  learned  judges  answer  the  ques* 
tion  put  to  them  without  explaining,  or 
referring  to  any  authority  in  support  of 
their  opinion.  They  do  not  appear  to  me 
to  hav^  attended  to  what  was  done  by  the 
Legislature  in  this  ca&e.(h)  It  did  not  create 
de  novo  the  earldom  of  Oxford :  the  King 
could  have  done  that  without  the  assent 
of  Parliament.  But  Parliament,  instead 
of  creating  a  new  earldom,  according  to 
the  express  language  of  the  Act,  provided 
that  the  forfeited  earldom  should  be  con- 
tmued  in  time  to  come,  and  restored  it  to 
Aubrey  de  Vere  and  his  heirs.  It  required 
the  authority  of  Parliament  to  restore  and 
continue  what  Parliament  had  put  an  end 
tr.  The  old  earldom  having  been  extin- 
guished by  the  parliamentary  attainder, 
and  the  feing,  being  desirous  that  that 
earldom  should  be  revived,  obtained  the 
assent  of  Parliament  for  its  revival,  and 
the  continuance  of  it  in  Aubrey  de  Vere^s 
family.  If  a  new  creation  had  been  made 
with  the  same  limitation,  the  assent  of 
Parliament  would  not  have  been  required, 
because  it  was  not  necessary  that  anything 
that  had  been  done  by  Parliament  should 
be  undone.  Jf  the  judges  thought  that 
the  authority  of  Parliament  was  required 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  limitation, 

(a)  Evidence  in  the    Wensleydale  Peerage 

Case,  15. 

(6)  See  Lord  BkuskbvKn's  comments  upon  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  Case  in  Crreat  Eastern  Rai'/- 
way  Co.  V.  Goldamidy  9  App.  Gas,  961. 


I  think  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  I  am 
warranted  in  saying  so,  because,  in  all 
the  cases  in  which  a  new  creation  was 
made,  and  not  a  forfeited  title  restored, 
although  the  limitation  was  the  same  as 
in  the  present  cane,  the  aid  of  Parliament 
was  not  required.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Crewe,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  those 
judges,  said, — 

"  The  earldom  it  restored,  by  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  to  Awbrey  de  Vere  and  his  heirs 
male  for  ever,  which  is  a  special  limitation  to 
the  males  by  Parliament,  and  oat  of  the  ordinaiy 
rules  of  law ;  for  the  limitation  subtista  by  Par- 
liament. If  it  were  but  an  ordinance  in  Fariia- 
ment,  it  oould  not  properly  make  him  eari,  nof 
give  him  this  especial  estate  tayle.*' 

This  is  little  more  than  another  state- 
ment of  the  opinion  given  by  the  five 
judges;    but  his  Lordship  proceeds,  and 

says, — 

*'  It  is  p!ain,  that  in  the  case  of  a  common 
person,  it  werp  a  fee  simple  if  a  common  per- 
son make  such  a  gift.  If  the  King  make  such  a 
graut  by  patent,  it  is  void  in  law." 

The  learned  Chief  Justice  was  evidently 
thinking  of  a  grant  of  lands  when  he  tallcs 
of  grants  made  bv  common  persons.  The 
grant  of  an  earldom  can  onlv  be  made  by 
an  uncommon  person — by  tne  sovereign. 
Whether  the  other  judges  took  the  same 
view  of  that  case  as  the  Chief  Justice  we 
do  not  know.  The  judge  who  gives  the 
opinion  of  his  brethren  is  alone  respon- 
sible for  the  arguments  used  by  him  to 
support  it.  The  responsibility  of  the 
others  is  limited  to  the  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  Rouse.  But  if  that 
opinion  had  not  only  the  sanction  of  the 
five  judges,  but  of  all  the  judges  that  ever 
sat  m  Westminster  Hall,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  was 
erroneous.  Tho  Lord  Chief  Justice  con- 
founded peerages  with  entails  of  lands. 
There  is  no  aniuogy  between  the  two  cases. 
Entails  of  land  are  governed  by  the  statute 
De  donia.  That  statute  does  not  affect 
titles,  armorial  bearings,  or  the  limitations 
of  any  inheritable  rights,  except  rights  in 
lands.  The  words  of  the  statute  prove 
thi8.(&)  Although  the  statute  begins  with 
the  words  **  in  primia  de  tenementis"  its 
provisions  show  that  the  word  tenemenOs 
was  not  to  be  used  in  iis  Tull  sense,  in 
which  it  would  include  dignities,  but  was 
to  be  confined  to  lands,  and  to  such 
interests  issuing  out  of  lands  as  were  alien- 
able :  titles  of  honour  never  could  be 
alienated.  The  statute,  in  describing  the 
subjects  on  which  it  may  attach,  says, 
lands  given  on  the  condition  of  returning 

(a)  Sir  W.  Jones,  108. 

(6)  See  Third  Bepoxt  on  the  Dignity  of  a 
Peer,  40. 
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to  the  donor  if  the  donee  left  no  heirs  by 
hiB  wife;  and,  secondly,  tenements  given 
in  free  marriage.  Snch  tenements  must 
be  interests  in  lands.  The  history  of  the 
law  of  real  property  shows  that  this  statute 
had  no  relation  to  dignities.  It  is,  my 
Lords,  a  cnrions  history,  and  proves  that 
although  we  lawyers  are  now  tannted  with 
being  adverse  to  reform,  that  when  reform 
was  required  by  the  state  of  property  in 
the  country,  and  the  Legislature  were  not 
disposed  to  concede  it,  we  were  very 
daring  reformers.  The  division  of  pro- 
perty,— the  opulence  of  the  middle  classes, 
— ^the  extension  of  liberty, — and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  present  state  of  society, 
were  brought  about  by  lawyers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  the  Legislature.  Some 
of  your  Lordships'  ancestors,  wishing  to 
per})etuate  the  wealth  and  power  of  their 
families,  settled  their  lands  on  their  issue 
in  perpetual  succession,  like  the  strict 
tailEies  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island. 
These  estates  were  called  conditional 
fee8{a) ;  the  condition  on  which  they  were 
granted  being  that  they  were  to  return  to 
the  donors  on  a  failure  of  the  issue  of 
the  donees.  Of  course,  lands  so  given  re- 
mained inalienable  as  long  as  there  were 
any  descendants  of  the  donees.  By  these 
contrivances  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom . 
were  in  the  hands  of  a  few  barons,  some 
individuals  of  that  class  holding  whole 
counties.  The  judges  were  determined  to 
break  through  these  entails  ;  and  bv  a 
train  of  reasoning  rather  illogical  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  gifts  on  con- 
dition of  the  lands  remaining  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  donees  were  the  same  as  gifts 
on  the  condition  of  having  children,  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  child  was  bom  to  the 
donee  the  condition  of  the  grant  was  per- 
formed, and  the  conditional  fee  became  an 
absolute  alienable  fee.  To  get  rid  of  a 
doctrine  so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of 
those  who  at  that  time  were  disposed  to 
e«ll  their  lands  after  their  names  for  ever, 
this  statute  Be  donii  was  passed,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  entailed  lands  should 
remain  according  to  the  form  of  the  gifts 
of  the  donors,  which  generally  were  to 
the  donees  and  their  issue  for  ever.  The 
restraints  imposed  on  the  alienation  of 
lands  by  this  statute  were  got  rid  of  by 
fines  and  recoveries,  or  sham  actions,  in 
which  the  persons  to  whom  the  owners  of 
entailed  lands  wished  to  convey  them 
recovered  the  possession  of  such  lands, 
and  secured  their  rights  to  them.  Your 
Lordships  must  perceive  that  this  statute 
does  not  affect  titles  of  honour.  Lord 
CoJce  says  that  if  an  estate  in  lands  be 

(a)  Bracton,  1.  4,  c.  6;  Digby's  History  of 
the  Law  of  Beal  Property,  2nd  ed.,  184, 179. 


given  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male,  it  wiH 
be  an  estate  in  fee ;  because,  he  adds, 
such  a  gift  is  not  brought  within  the 
restraint  of  the  statute  De  donis.{a)  If  the 
statute  De  donis  does  not  attach  in  titles, 
this  reasoning  of  Lord  Coke  does  not 
apply  to  titles:  and  the  same  Lord  CoJee 
tells  us  that  that  doctrine  does  not  apply 
to  a  grant  of  arms ;  for,  he  says,  if  arms 
be  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male, 
the  right  to  these  arms  will  pass  under 
the  grant  to  a  collateral  heir  male.  In 
principle  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  grant  of  arms  and  a  grant  of  a  dignity. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  have  got  rid  of 
the  authority  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Crewe, 
and  shown  your  Lordships  that  the 
learned  judge  was  mistaken  when  he  ap- 
plied the  rules  by  which  property  in  lands 
IS  regulated  to  the  inheri6knce  of  dignities, 
and  that  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  the 
Crown  from  limiting  the  inheritance  of 
a  peerage  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
peerage  is  limited. 

"Was,  then,  the  dignity  conferred  on  the 
Earl  of  Devon,  according  to  the  legal  con- 
struction of  his  patent,  limited  to  his 
collateral  heirs  male  P  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  words  of  his  body  were 
omitted  by  accident ;  on  the  contrary,  part 
of  the  patent  shows  that  these  words  were 
omittea  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  so  that  they  might  in- 
clude all  the  descendants  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Devon.  The  earl  was  to  have  privileges 
that  would  not  belong  to  him  as  a  newly- 
created  earl.  He  was  to  be  regarded  as 
the  legal  descendant  of  the  first  earl,  and 
to  have  all  the  privileges  that  would  have 
belonged  to  him  if  the  honours  of  the  first 
earl  had  regularly  descended  to  him.  This 
last-made  Earl  of  Devon  was  to  have  the 
same  state,  honour,  and  place  that  any  one 
of  his  ancestors  who  before  that  time  was 
Earl  of  Devon  had  enjoyed.  I  do  not  rely 
on  the  general  history  of  this  noble  family. 
I  confine  myself  to  the  strict  legal  rule  of 
collecting  the  meaning  of  the  grantor 
from  the  terms  of  the  grant.  From  this 
part  of  the  grant  I  infer  that  that  peerage 
was  not  to  be  taken  as  a  peerage  created 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  in  such  way 
as  showed  the  sovereign's  regard  for  her 
near  relation,  and  her  sense  of  the  in- 
juEtice  that  had  been  done  to  his  family. 
Am  I  to  put  the  same  construction  on  a 
grant  not  limited  in  its  operation  by  the 
terms  "  of  the  body  "  as  on  one  in  which  I 
find  them  inserted?  Lord  Colce  shall 
answer  this  question  for  me.  He  says  a 
grant  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  male,  and  a 


(a)  No  reference  is  made  to  Earl  of  Ferrer's 
case.  2  Eden,  873.  See  In  re  Sir  J,  Rivett* 
Comae's  Will,  80  Oh.  D.  136. 
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grant  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  is  not  a  grant  of  the  same  estate, 
for  the  first  gives  in  lands  an  estate  in  fee, 
the  second  gives  only  an  estate  tail ;  that 
a  grant  of  lands  by  the  King  in  these 
words  wonld  be  void,  because,  whilst  it 
shows  an  intention  only  to  grant  an  estate 
tail,  it  would,  if  allowed  to  operate,  give 
an  estate  in  fee  simple,  and  is  therefore 
void,  as  being  calculated  to  give  more 
than  the  King  intended  should  pass. 
These  opinions  prove  that  this  is  a  grant 
of  more  extensive  import  than  one  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  ox  his  body.  It  is  a 
general  rule  of  construction  that  effect  is 
to  be  given  to  all  the  terms  of  a  grant  in 
which  there  is  nothing  contranr  to  law. 
I  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
trary to  law  in  this  grant.  By  giving 
effect  to  all  the  terms  of  it  you  establish 
the  right  of  the  collateral  heirs  of  the 
grantees. 

Indeed,  my  Lords,  if  I  have  removed 
the  objection  as  to  ^e  Crown  not  having 
the  power  to  make  such  a  grant  without 
the  assent  of  Parliament,  then  the  judg- 
ment of  this  House  in  the  Oxfwd  case  is 
an  authority  to  prove  that  by  a  grant  in 
those  terms  a  peerage  will  pass  to  col- 
lateral heirs.    X  therefore  concur  with  my 


noble  and  learned  friend  in  thinking  that 
the  noble  claimant  has  established  his 
right  to  the  earldom  of  Devon, 

It  was  moved  to  resolve, — That  the  chair- 
man report  to  the  House, — 

*'  That  it  it  the  opinioD  of  this  Committee  that 
William  Viscount  Conrteoay  hath  made  out  his 
claim  to  the  title,  honour,  and  dignity  of  Earl 
of  Devon;" 

which  being  put,  passed  in  the  affirmative. 
The  report  was  read  to  the  House  on 
the  same  day,  when  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee  for  Privileges  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Hoose,  and  it  was  resolved  and 
adjudged,  by  the  Lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral m  Parliament  assembled, — 

"That  William  Viscount  Courtenay  hath 
made  out  his  claim  to  the  title,  honour,  and 
dignify  of  Earl  of  Devon." 


Matebials  madb  USB  OF. — ^Tfae  above  report 
is  taken  from  the  '*  Report  of  the  Proceedings  on 
the  Claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Devon  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix."  By  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  1832.  The  case  of  the  claimant, 
the  minutes  of  evidence,  and  the  reports  in 
5  Bligh,  N.S.  220,  and  2  Dow  &  Clark,  200, 
have  becai  consulted. 
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ALEXANDER  agavast  THE  DUKE  OF   WELLINGTON. 


Action  by  Alexander  &  Co.  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
Trustee  of  the  Dbccan  Booty.  Judgment  of  Lord  Bbougham,  L.C., 
ON  May  27,  1831,  as  to  Booty  and  the  Rights  of  the  Crown 
AND  Captors.    (Reported  in  2  Russ.  and  Mylne,  36.) 

In  the  war  against  the  Pindarees  and  Mahrattas  in  1817,  stores  and  treasure  were  captured 
bj  the  troops  of  His  Majesty  and  the  East  India  Company.  Part,  known  as  the  Deccan  booty, 
was  seized  by  the  army  of  the  Deccan  under  the  orders  of  Sir  T.  Hislop  ;  another  part  was 
seized  by  small  detachments  acting  independently.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings,  GrOTemor  General 
of  India,  was  commander  of  "  the  Grand  Army/'  which  took  no  part  in  the  actual  capture  of 
booty." 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  and  report  upon 
an  equitable  distribution,  in  a  minute  of  5th  February,  1829,  recommended  that  a  grant  of  the  booty 
should  be  made  to  trustees  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  distributing  it  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  actual  capture.  By  a  royal  warrant,  dated  March  23,  1888,  under  the  sign  manual,  the  booty 
was  granted  on  trust  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  who  were  authorised  to 
prepare  a  scheme  in  pursuance  of  the  Treasury  minute. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  trustees  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  second  Treasury  minute  dated 
16th  January,  1826,  laid  down  principles  different  from  those  stated  in  the  first  minute;  and 
warrants  under  the  sign  manual  of  30th  September  1826  and  15th  February,  1828,  expressed 
approval  of  a  scheme  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  second  Treasury  minute.  The  dfect  of 
the  change  was  to  authorise  distribution  of  the  booty  more  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 
constructive  capture  than  was  laid  down  in  the  Treasury  warrant  of  March  23, 1828,  to  die  pre- 
judice of  Sir  T.  Hislop  and  the  Deccan  army,  the  actual  captors,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the  Grand  Army. 

On  the  1 0th  of  October,  1820,  and  the  Ist  of  December,  1822,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  gave  to 
A.  two  several  indentures,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  advances  made  to  him  and  to  secure 
repayment  thereof,  he  assigned  to  A.  all  his  expectant  share  and  interest  in  the  Deccan  prize 
money.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  died  in  November  1826,  before  any  distribution  took 
place.  Bill  filed  by  A.  to  establish  under  the  indentures  title  to  the  share  accruing  to  the 
Marquis's  estate. 

1.  Bight  of  Crown  to  Booty  and  Prize  Money, — Interest  of  Captor. 

Held  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (on  appeal  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls) : — 
That  the  Crown  has  absolute  discretion  in  the  disposal  of  booty  of  war,  and  can  revoke  or 
modify  at  will  any  scheme  for  distribution. 

2.  Effect  of  Treasury  Minutes  and  King's  Warrant. — I'rustfor  the  Captors. 

That  no  trust  which  could  be  enforced  by  a  court  of  equity  was  created  by  the  minutes  or 
warrants  providing  for  distribution. 


In  the  year  1817  the  late  Marqais  of 
Hastings,  who  was  then  Governor-Gfeneral 
of  India,  and  who  also  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commander-in-Chief  of  ail  the 
forces  in  the  East  Indies,  as  weU  those 
of  his  Majesty,  as  those  of  the  East  India 
Company,  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  Pindarees  and  against  several  of  the 
Mahratta  princes,  who  wore  threatening 


an  attack  on  the  British  territories. (a) 
With  a  view  to  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  campaign,  and  in  order  more 
effectually  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  same  service,  his 
Loraship  took  the  field  in  person  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force  belonging  to   the 

(a)  Sec  above,  p.  379,  and  Appendix  A. 
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Preeidency  of  Bengal,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Army  ;  but  the  chief 
bnrthen  of  active  war  fell  npon  the  forces 
which  were  posted  in  the  near  Ticinity  of 
the  hostile  States.  The  forces  assembled 
in  that  quarter  consisted  partly  of  what 
formed  properly  the  Deccan  division,  com- 
manded oy  liientenant-General  Sir  Tkoma8 
Hi^lop,  and  partly  of  brigades  and  detach- 
ments from  other  divisions  and  belonging 
to  different  Presidencies.  The  whole  bore 
the  general  appellation  of  the  Army  of  the 
Deccan,  and  acted  under  the  orders  of  Sir 
T.  Hislop  in  virtue  of  an  appointment  as 
its  Commander-in-Chief,  (a) 

In  the  following  year  hostilities  ter- 
minated in  the totaidefeat and  subjug;aticn 
of  the  native  powers,  and  a  very,  large 
quantify  of  valuable  booty,  consisting 
chiefly  of  stores  and  treasure,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors  as  the  fruits  of 
their  success. 

Portions  of  this  booty  were  acquired  by 
the  enterprise  of  small  detachments,  who, 
acting  independently  of  the  main  army, 
attacked  and  plundered  individual  forts, 
in  some  instances  after  the  camp  had  been 
broken  up  and  open  warfare  haa  ceased. 

Another  and  much  larger  portion  was 
oaptured  by  the  troops  composing  the 
Deccan  army,  by  whom  the  active  opera- 
tions of  the  war  were  principally  carried 
on ;  but  the  whole  of  it,  from  whatever 
sources  derived,  and  by  whatever  parties 
won,  was  ultimately  thrown,  under  the 
general  denomination  of  the  Deccan  prize, 
into  one  common  fund,  which,  being  prize 
taken  in  war,  was  admitted  to  have  vested 
in  the  Crown  by  force  of  the  prerogative, 
and  to  be  disposable  therefore  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  his  Majesty. 

On  the  10th  October  1820,  and  the  1st 
of  December  1822,  long  before  any  distri- 
bution of  the  booty  had  taken  place,  and 
before  even  the  principles  on  which  a  dis- 
tribution should  be  regulated  had  been 
declared,  the  Marquis  of  HastvngSj  who 
still  continued  to  nil  the  offices  of  Go- 
vernor-General and  Conmiander-in-Chief 
of  the  forces  in  India,  executed  and  gave 
to  Messrs.  Alexander  Sf  Co.,  bankers  in 
Calcutta,  two  several  indentures,  wherebv, 
in  consideration  of  certain  advances  made 
to  him,  and  to  secure  the  repayment 
thereof,  he  assigned  to  Aleooander  cf  Co.  all 
his  expectant  share  and  interest  in  the 
Deccan  prize  monev^  whatever  it  might 
bo.  (6) 

In  the  meantime  it  became  understood 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty, 

(a)  See  "The  Proceedings  in  the  Deccan 
Case,''  Appendix  A. 

(6)  Murrough  v.  Comyns,  I  Wils.  211 ;  Army 
of  the  Deccan,  2  Knapp,  141  n. ;  Watson  v. 
Duke  of  Wellingtm,  1  Boss.,  and  My.  602. 


the  Deccan  prize  would  be  distribnted»  as 
had  been  usual  in  similar  caaes,  among 
the  officers  and  men  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  its  acquisition ;  and  his  Majesty, 
having  referred  it  to  the  Lords  Commia- 
sioners  of  the  Trea8ury(a)  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  mode  in  which  a  distri- 
bution might  be  most  equitably  made, 
memorials  were  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, Lord  Hasiingg,  Sir  T.  Hislop,  and 
others,  bringing  forward  the  respective 
claims' of  the  memorialists  upon  particular 
portions  of  the  f  und.(6) 

The  result  of  their  Lordships'  delibera- 
tions was  communicated  to  his  Majesty  in 
the  form  of  a  Treasury  minute,  which 
bore  date  the  5th  of  February,  1^,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  the  material 
part: — 

<*  My  Lords,  having  heard  counsel  in  support 
of  the  claims  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the 
Grand  Army,  and  of  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
and  the  Army  of  the  Deccan, (c)  and  having 
maturely  and  deliberately  weighed  and  con- 
sidered all  the  documentary  evidience  laid  before 
them  in  behalf  of  the  several  parties,  and  the 
arguments  of  the  counsel,  are  of  opiiiion  that  the 
most  just  and  equitable  principle  of  distribution 
will  be  to  adhere,  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  will  admit,  to  that  of  actual  capture ;  and 
that  although  they  are  aware  that  the  principle  of 
constructive  captiu^  must,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  a  degree  be  admitted,  the  disposition 
should  be  to  limit  rather  than  to  extend  that 
principle. 

1 .  They  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  mode 
of  distribution  originally  intended  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings  (a)  would  be  most  equitable  and 

(a)  In  <*The  Proceedings  in  the  Deccan 
Case "  (a  copy  of  which  is  in  Linoohi's  Inn 
Library)  the  memorials  are  set  out 

(b)  See  Lord  Cottenham's  speech,  Hansard, 
August  13,  1839. 

(c)  There  is  a  verbatim  report  of  the  argu- 
ment in  papers  of  Solicitor  of  Treasniy,  No.  259, 
and  in  **  The  Proceedings  in  the  Deccan  Otse." 
The  argument  is  reported  briefly  in  S  Knapp 
103,  and  at  greater  length  in  Kinloch's  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Deccan  Case. 

(<2)  On  &th  December  1817  appeared  an 
order  by  Lord  Hastings,  in  which  he  said,  **His 
Excellency,  the  most  noble  the  Governor- 
General,  adverting  to  the  peculiar  and  desultory 
nature  of  the  warrare,  in  which  so  many  separate 
divisions  and  detachments  are  engaged  against 
the  Findarrees,  is  pleased  to  order  and  declare 
that  all  lawful  prise,  which  may  be  captured  from 
the  enem^,  should  be  considered  the  property 
of  the  division  only  by  which,  or  by  detach- 
ments from  which,  it  shall  have  been  seised 
General  and  other  officers  in  command  of  divi- 
sions or  distinct  corps  are  accordingly  authorised 
to  divide  lawful  prize  captured  by  the  troops 
under  their  orders,  according  to  the  rules  and 
usages  of  his  Majesty's  service.''  The  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Deccan  Case  2, 121. 
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just  with  respect  to  the  booty  taken  at  Foona, 
Alahidpore,  and  Nagpore,  and  that  the  booty 
taken  on  each  of  these  occasions  respectively 
should  belong  to  the  divisions  of  the  Deccau 
army  engaged  in  the  respective  operations  in 
which  the  same  was  captured ;  but  that  as  the 
division  of  the  Bengal  army  under  Brigadier- 
Greneral  Hardyman(a)  appears  to  have  been  put 
in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  directly 
in  the  reduction  of  Nagpore,  and  to  have  been 
actually  engaged  with  a  corps  of  the  enemy  ante- 
cedent to  the  surrender  of  that  place,  this  divi- 
sion appears  to  my  Lords  to  be  justly  entitled  to 
share  in  the  booty  captured  at  Nagpore ;  and 
that  such  other  booty  arising  from  the  operations 
against  the  Mahrattas  in  the  years  1817  and 
1818,  as  may  now  be  subject  to  his  Majesty's 
royal  disposition,  should  be  granted  to  such  divi- 
sions of  tilie  Grand  Army  under  the  command  of 
the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  and  of  the  Deccan 
army  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
as  may  respectively  have  captured  the  same. 

2.  My  Lords  are  also  of  opinion  that,  con-^ 
formably  to  the  letter  of  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  of  the  12th  of  January 
1818,(6)  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Deccan  army,  and  all  the  officers  of 
the  general  staff  of  that  army,  are  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  booty  which  may  arise  from  any 
capture  by  any  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan,  until  the  said  army  of  tbe  Deccan 
was  broken  up  on  the  3l8t  of  March  1818. 

3.  My  Lords  have  felt  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  their  duty  to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to 
give  his  sanction  to  any  agreement  for  the  com- 
mon division  of  booty  into  which  the  several 
divisions  of  either  army  may  have  entered,  as  it 
is  their  decided  opinion,  that  if  the  principle  of 
actual  capture  be  not  adopted  in  this  case,  as  the 
rule  of  distribution,  no  other  correct  or  equitable 
rule  could  have  been  adopted  than  that  of  a 
general  distribution  amonff  the  forces  of  all  the 
Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations 
of  the  campaign. 

4.  My  Lords  do  not  consider  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  recommend  to  his  Majesty  to  grant  any  part 
of  the  booty  to  the  East  India  Company,  (c) 

(a)  See  as  to  the  operations  of  Major-Gene- 
ral  Hardyman,  Dr.  Lushington's  argument,  "  The 
Proceedings  in  the  Deccan  Prixe  Case  "  I.,  p.  120, 
and  2,  86,  134. 

(6)  On  the  13th  January  1818,  the  Marquis 
of  Hasting,  in  an  answer  to  inquiries  by  Sir  T. 
Hislop  with  reference  to  prize  money,  wrote, 
<'The  Commander-in-Cluef  of  the  Deccan  Army 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff  belong 
to  the  whole  of  the  divisions  composing  that 
force,  consequently  they  are  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  prise  money  which  may  arise  fh>m 
the  capture  of  any  division  separately."  '*  Ton 
will  understand  that  I  or  any  of  the  staff  of  the 
Beng3d  troops  haye  nothing  to  do  with  the  prize 
money  in  your  quarter."  "  The  Proceedings  in 
the  Deccan  Prize  Case."  Appendix  9  to  Sir  T. 
Hislop's  memorial. 

(c)  The  East  India  Company  presented  a 
memorial  stating  that  it  had  been  usual  in  cases 
of  booty  captured  in  the  Bast  Indies  to  appro- 


5.  And  my  Lords  will  submit  to  his  Majesty 
their  recommendation  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  that  his  royal  grant  of  the  said 
booty  muy  be  made  in  conformity  with  these 
principles ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  better  carry- 
ing into  effect  his  Majesty's  gracious  intention 
in  this  behalf,  my  Lords  will  recommend  to  his 
Majesty  that  a  grant  be  made  of  the  said  booty 
to  trustees,  to  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  collect'mg  the 
said  booty,  and  for  preparing  a  scheme  for  the 
distribution  thereof,  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciples above  stated,  which  my  Lords  will  submit 
for  his  Majesty's  final  approbation  and  sanction 
under  his  royal  sign  manual  warrant."(a) 

Thie  minute  was  on  the  22nd  of  March 
1823  followed  by  a  royal  warrant  under  the 
sign  mannal,  which,  after  reciting  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  booty  had 
been  acquired  and  had  become  vested  in 
the  Crown,  set  forth  the  Treasury  minute 
at  large,  and  continued  in  these  terms : — 

"  And  whereas  we  have  been  graciously 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  said  minute  and 
recommendation  of  our  said  Commissioners ; 
and  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  a  warrant 
under  our  royal  sign  manual  should  be  issued 
for  granting  the  said  booty  to  trustees  to  be 
appointed  by  us,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing,  collecting,  and  receiving  the  same,  and  for 
preparing  a  scheme  of  the  distribution  thereof, 
conformably  to  the  principles  recommended  in 
the  said  minute :  We,  taking  the  premises  into 
our  royal  consideration,  are  graciously  pleased 
to  give  and  grant,  and  do  by  these  presents  give 
and  grant,"  &c. 

The  warrant  then  proceeded  to  grant 
to    the    Duke    of    Wellington    and    Mr. 

priatc  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  die  other  moiety  to  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  capture.  The  memorial  referred 
to  the  precedents  of  the  booty  captured  in  Ben- 
gal by  Admiral  Watson,  the  booty  of  the  first 
Mysore  War  in  1791, 1792 ;  that  of  Pondicheny 
in  1793;  Seringapatam  in  1799,  and  Seram- 
pore  in  1808.  See  Serjeant  Bosanquet's  argu- 
ments in  **  The  Proceedings  in  the  Deccan  Case. 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  before  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,"  p.  326, 
and  B,  y.  Fowke,  20  St.  Tr.,  p.  1138. 

(a)  See  Wellingttm's  Despatches,  2,  60; 
Banda  and  Kirwee  Booty  Case,  L.B.  1  A.  and 
E.  152.  <*The  minute  of  the  6th  of  February 
1823  remains  as  an  enunciation  of  actual  capture 
as  the  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  all  cases 
except  where  circumstances  render  it  inadmis- 
sible."   Dr.  Lushington,  p.  153,  &c.,  &c. 

'*  The  general  rule  for  the  distribution  of  booty, 
to  be  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible,  is  the  rule  of 
actual  capture.  .  .  It  is  distinctly  prescribed 
by  the  Deccan  case,  which  is  the  most  important 
of  all,  not  only  as  having  been  the  result  of  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  subject,  but  as  having 
been  constantly  referred  to  in  later  cases  as 
an  authority,"  p.  179.  See  as  to  the  efifect  of 
the  above  minute  the  opinions  of  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Prendergast  in  Appendix  to  the 
Report  on  Army  Prise  Commission,  1864. 
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ArMhnoHa)  all  the  property  of  which  the 
booty  was  composed : 

"In  trust  for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  re- 
covering, and  receiving  all  the  said  booty,  or 
the  proceeds  of  value  thereof  hereby  granted, 
from  the  Kaid  united  company,  their  officers  or 
servants,  and  all  and  every  other  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  unto  or  in  whose  hands, 
custody,  or  power  the  same  or  any  part  thereof 
may  have  come  or  may  now  be  and  remain." 

And  after  inyesting  the  trastoes  with 
all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  dne  execn- 
tion  of  their  office,  it  continned  in  these 
words : — 

"  And  when  and  so  soon  as  the  case  will 
admit,  we  do  authorise  and  direct  our  said 
trustees  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  the  said  booty,  and  of  all  and  every  part  or 
parts  thereof,  conformably  to  the  principles 
recommended  in  the  said  minute  of  the  Com- 
miasioners  of  our  Treasury,  and  approved  by  us, 
which  scheme  shall  be  submitted  by  them  to 
the  said  Commissioners  of  our  Treasury  for  the 
signification  of  our  royal  pleasure  thereon." 

When  the  trustees  came  afterwards  to 
fVame  their  scheme  np>on  the  basis  of  this 
warrant,  difficulties  were  experienced  in 

Practically  applying  the  principles  laid 
own  for  their  guidance  to  the  actual  state 
of  circumstances  before  them,  and  con- 
siderable delay  took  place  in  consequence. 
Eventually  they  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  stating  to  their 
Lordships  the  various  respects  in  which 
those  principles  were,  in  their  opinion, 
incorrect  and  inapplicab1e(5) ;  and  a  second 
minute,  founded  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  views  taken  in  the  letter  of  the  trustees, 
was  shortly  after  drawn  up  and  issued 
f^om  the  Treasury.  It  bore  date  the  16th 
of  January  1826,  and  was  in  these  terms : — 

Present — 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool. 
The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 
Mr.  Berkeley  Paget. 

'*  My  Lords,  assisted  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Deccan  booty,  by  Lord  Bexley  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  CTt>wn,  bavtag  heard  counsel  on 
behalf  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Deccan  upon  the  sobjects 
of  discussion  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Deccan  booty,  which  have  arisen  ont  of  the 
difference  between  the  actual  circumstances 
attending  the  capture  of  a  large  proportion  of 
that  booty,  as  stated  by  the  trustees,  and  those 
which  were  assumed  at  the  hearing  before  their 
Lordships  in  January  1893,  and  having  ma> 
turely  considered  the  aiyuments  severally  stated 

(a)  See  Appendix  L. ;  I.  Knapp,  p.  109 ; 
Wellington  Despatches,  &o.,  S,  53  ;  and  Parlia- 
mentary Papers,  1833,  XXVI. 

{h)  The  Duke  of  Wellington  addressed  to  the 
trustees  a  memorandum,  dated  10th  Sept.  1823, 
on  the  6u))ject.    See  Appendix  L. 


Lord  Lowther 
Lord  Granville  Somer- 
set. 


by  the  counsel,  and  also  the  whole  of  the  docn- 
ments  upon  the  subject  of  this  booty  now  before 
the  board,  are  of  opinion: — 

"  1.  That  with  respect  to  all  that  portion 
of  the  hoofty  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown 
which  is  described  as  having  been  *  taken  in  the 
daily  operations  of  the  troops,'  the  distribution 
thereof  should  be  made  to  the  aetual  captors, 
according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
minute  of  this  board  of  the  5th  of  Febmary  1 823, 
and  of  the  warrant  of  His  Majesty  of  the  22nd 
of  March  following. 

"2.  That  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the 
booty  which  consists  of  the  produce  of  arrears 
of  tribute,  rent,  or  money  due  to  the  Peishwah, 
it  appears  to  my  Lords  to  have  been  acquired 
by  the  general  result  of  the  war  and  not  by  the 
operations  of  any  particular  army  or  division, 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  distributed  in  conformity  with  the  alterna- 
tive stated  in  their  minute  of  the  5th  of  Febmaiy 
1828,  as  being  'the  only  correct  or  equitable 
ru]<§,  if  the  principle  of  actual  capture  cannot  be 
adopted,'  viz.,  amongst  the  forces  of  all  the 
Presidencies  engaged  in  the  combined  operations 
of  the  campaign. 

*'  3.  With  respect  to  the  proper^  captured 
at  Nassuck,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that 
the  booty  recovered  at  that  place  cannot  be 
distributed  upon  the  principle  of  actual  capture, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  divided  amon^  the 
forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  ^e 
combined  operations  of  the  campaign. 

"  4.  With  respect  to  the  booty  recovered  at 
Poonah,  alleged  to  have  been  removed  thither 
from  the  Ryeghnr,(a)  my  Lords  are  of  opinion 
that  this  booty  cannot  be  distributed  upon  the 
principle  of  actual  capture  to  the  force  by 
which  Ryeghur  was  taken  under  the  orders  of 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  by  the  captors  of  Rai  Ghur  that  the 
property  in  question  was  actually  in  that  ibrt 
at  the  time  when  it  was  taken,  in  default  of 
which  proof  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  this 
booty  also  ought  to  be  distributed  among  the 
forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  en^;aged  in  the 
combined  operations  of  the  campaign. 

**  5.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the 
booty  which  is  stated  to  consist  of  money  re- 
covered on  account  of  deposits  made  by  the 
Peishwah,  my  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  any 
part  of  this  property  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  Poonah  at  the  time  when  that  place  was 
captured,  vii.,  on  the  17th  of  November  1817, 
ought  to  be  distributed  to  the  captors  of 
Poonah  according  to  the  terms  of  the  minute  of 
the  5th  of  February  1823,  upon  tiie  principle  of 
actual  capture ;  but  that  with  respect  to  those 
parts  of  the  above  property  as  to  which  such 
proof  cannot  be  established,  such  monies  or 
effects  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
acquired  by  the  general  result  of  the  war,  and 
as  such  ought  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
forces  of  all  the  Presidencies  engaged  in  the 
combined  operations  of  the  campaign. 

'*  6.  With  respect  to  the  share  of  the 
commander-in-chief  in  the  distribution  under 
the  several  heads  above  enumerated,  my  Lords 

(a)  See  above,  p.  879. 
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are  of  opinion  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings 
ought  to  share  as  commander-in-chief  in  all 
those  cases  in  -which  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  is  not 
entitled  to  share  as  such  under  the  terms  of  the 
minute  of  the  5th  of  Fehruary  1823,  wherein  it 
is  declared,  <  That  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  as  com- 
n)ander-in-chief  of  the  Deccan  army,  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  general  staff  of  that  army, 
were  entitled  to  participate  in  the  booty  which 
may  arise  from  any  capture  by  any  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  army  cf  the  Deccan,  until  the  said 
army  of  the  Deccan  was  broken  up  on  the  81st 
of  March  1818.' 

*'  My  Lords  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
genend  rules  of  division  hitherto  adopted  in  the 
distribution  of  booty  to  the  forces  in  India, 
among  the  several  classes  and  ranks  of  the 
army,  should  be  adhered  to  on  the  present 
occasion."(a) 

The  minnte  of  the  16th  of  January  1826 
was  followed  by  a  warrant  nnder  the  sign 
mannal,  bearing  date  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber 1826.  This  instmment  stated,  in  its 
preamble,  the  warrant  of  March  1823,  and 
the  consequential  grant  to  the  trustees, 
reciting  that  such  grant  was  made — 

*'  In  trust  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed 
to  the  said  forces  according  to  a  scheme  directed 
by  our  said  warrant,  and  submitted  by  the  said 
trustees  to  the  Commissioners  of  our  Treasury, 
for  the  signification  of  our  royal  pleasure 
thereon." 

It  then  proceeded : — 

"  And  whereas  the  said  Commissioners  of  our 
Treasury  have  humbly  submitted  to  us,  for  oar 
gracious  approval,  a  minute  of  their  board, 
bearing  date  the  16th  day  of  January  1S26, 
containing  directions  to  the  said  trustees  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  to  prepare 
the  scheme  for  the  distribution  of  the  said  booty, 
of  which  further  directions  we  have  been 
graciously  pleased  to  approve ;  and  whereas 
the  Commissioners  of  our  Treasury  have  repre- 
sented to  us  that  they  have  maturely  considered 
the  schemes  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  said 
minute  submitted  to  them  by  the  said  trustees 
for  the  distribution  of  certain  parts  of  the  said 
booty  taken  in  the  daily  operations  of  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  T.  Hislop  at  the  following  places  ; 
vi«./'  &c. 

Here  the  warrant  specified  the  several 
places  where  the  booty  taken  was  to  be 
considered  as  falling  within  that  descrip- 
tion, and  stated  the  value  of  the  whole  at 
21  lacs  58,168  rupees,  as  more  particularly 
set  forth  in  the  annexed  schemes  to  which 
it  referred.    It  then  proceeded : — 

"  And  whereas  we  are  graciously  pleased  to 
approve  of  the  said  scheme,  we  do  hereby 
anthorise  and  direct  our  said  trustees  to  distn- 
bute  the  proceeds  of  the  said  21  lacs  58,168 
rupees  accordingly." 

(a)  See  Banda  and  Kinoee  Booty  Case, 
I4.  B.  1,  A.  &  E.,  p.  154;  and  Parliiunentary 
Papers,  1888,  XZVI. 
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The  warrant  for  the  distribution  of 
those  portions  of  the  booty  which  were  to 
be  considered 

'*  As  having  been  taken  in  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  the  troops," 

and  therefore  distributable  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  actual  capture,  was  followea,  on 
the  15th  of  February  1828,  by  another 
warrant  relating  exclusively  to  that  part 
of  the  booty  to  which  the  principle  of  con- 
structive capture  was  to  be  applied.  This 
latter  warrant  referred  to,  and  formally 
approved  of,  the  Treasury  minute  of 
January  1826,  in  language  precisely  the 
same  with  that  employed  in  the  warrant 
of  September  1826,  already  set  forth ;  and 
it  continued  in  these  words :  — 

'*  And  whereas  the  Commissioners  of  our 
Treasury  have  represented  to  us  that  they  have 
matmrely  considered  the  scheme  prepared  in 
conformity  to  the  said  minute,  and  submitted  to 
them  by  tiie  said  trustees  for  distribution  of  a 
part  of  the  said  booty  acquired  by  the  general 
result  of  the  war  by  the  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  Moat  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  commander-in-chief  of  all  our  forces 
in  India,  amounting  in  all  to  41  lacs  39,803 
rupees,  &c.,  as  shewn  by  the  said  scheme  here- 
unto annexed,  &c.  ;  and  vhereas  we  are 
graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  the  said 
scheme,  we  do  aatborise  and  direct  the  said 
trustees  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  said 
41  lacs  39,803  rupees  accordingly." 

The  ostensible  object  of  these  two  in- 
scruments  was  to  give  the  royal  sanction 
and  approval  to  the  schemes  therein  re- 
ferred to,  which  were  framed  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  recommended  in 
the  Treasury  minute  of  January  1826- 
Their  practical  operation,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  those  schemes,  was  to 
authorise  a  distribution  of  the  booty,  pro- 
ceeding to  a  much  greater  extent  upon 
the  principle  of  constructive  capture  than 
seemed  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
warrant  of  March  1828. 

The  result  was  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  Sir  T.Hislop  and  the  Deccan 
army,  who,  under  the  language  of  the  ori- 
ginal warrant,  considering  themselves  the 
actual  captors  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  pro- 
perty, had  (expected  to  share  it  exclusively 
among  themselves,  and  it  was  proportion- 
ably  favourable  to  Lord  Hastinga  and  the 
Grand  Army,  who  were  thus  let  in  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  fund  which  the  Deccan  army 
had  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  and 
of  which  the  share  allotted  to  Sir  T,  Hislop, 
became  in  consequence  reduced  ftom  that 
of  Commander-in-Chief  to  that  of  a  subor- 
dinate officer  only. 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  died  in  No- 
vember 1826,  before  any  distribution  of 
the  prize  had  taken  place ;  and  the  bill 
was  filed  by  Messrs.  Alexander  4"  ^^'  ^^^ 
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the  pnrpoee  of  esiablishing  their  title 
under  the  indentures  of  October  1820,  and 
December  1822»  to  the  share  accruing  to 
the  Marquis's  estate  by  virtue  of  the  war- 
rant of  February  1828. 

The  scheme  issued  in  pursuance  of  that 
warrant(a)  appeared  in  the  London  ChaeUe 
of  the  11th  of  March  1828,  and  was 
entitled : 

"  Grant  to  the  eombined  army  which  served 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Most  Nohle 
FniDcis  Marqnis  of  Hastings,  K.G.,  commander- 
in-chief  of  idl  the  forces  in  India,  engaged  in 
the  war  against  the  Pindarrees  and  certain  of 
the  Mahratta  States,  in  the  years   1817  and 

1818/X6) 

This  scheme  had  ascertained  the  value 
of  the  share  allotted  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  what  was  there  denominated 
''the  combined  army"  at  the  sum  of 
44,201Z.,  being  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
fund  thereby  apportioned  among  the 
officers  and  men  who  composed  that  army ; 
and  as  the  description  of  oommander-in- 
ohief  was  understood  to  apply  to  Lord 
Hastings^  although  his  name  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  body  of  the  scheme,  the  sum 

80  allotted  was  paid  into  Court  in  the 
cause  of  Watson  v.  Buke  of  Wellington{h) 
by  the  trustees  of  the  Deccan  booty,  and 
on  the  dismissal  of  that  suit,  was  directed 
to  be  retained  to  abide  the  result  of  the 
present  claim. 

Sir  T,  Hisloj^,  who  denied  the  validity 
of  Lord  Hasttng*8  title,  and  various  in- 
cumbranoers  who  set  up  claims  against 
the  fund  under  instruments  posterior  in 

(a)  By  a  warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual  of 

81  St  July,  1882,  a  scheme  for  a  further  distri- 
bution was  authorised.  The  following  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  was  given  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Treasury  minutes  and  King's  Warrants  : — 

**  Whether  upon  a  full  consideration  of  these 
documents  (the  Treasury  minutes  of  5th  Feb- 
ruary 1823,  the  Treasury  minute  16th  Jan. 
1826,  the  King's  warrant  of  Slst  July  1832, 
authorising  a  scheme  for  a  further  distribution  of 
Decoan  prize  money  and  ratification  thereof  in 
Uie  *  Gazette ')  the  Treasury  has  any  legal 
authority  to  reconsider  this  case,  and  whether 
any  vested  right  has  or  has  not  been  created  on 
behalf  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  scheme  of 
distribution  directed  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
under  the  sign  manual  of  July  1832,  as  to  pre- 
clude a  re-hearing  of  the  case  at  the  present 
moment." 

*<  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  King,  by  his  pre- 
rogative, may  revoke  the  warrant  of  July  1832, 
until  a  distribution  has  been  actually  made  under 
it,  and  therefore  that  there  is  not  any  vested 
rights  under  the  warrant  to  preclude  a  re-hearing 
of  the  case  with  his  Majesty's  consent  at  the  pre- 
sent moment. 

HSNBT  C.  jBNinSB, 

«  Doctors'  Commons,     Wm.  Hobioe, 

«<  July  27, 1888.  J.  Caxpbbll." 

(6)  1  Buss,  and  M.  508. 
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date  to  the  assignmente  to  Alexcaider  ^ 
Co.,  were  joined  with  the  Marquis's  per« 
sonal  representative  as  defendiuits  to  the 
bill. 

Of  the  questions  argued  at  the  hearing, 
the  most  material  were  the  two  following : 
First,  whether  the  share  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  would  pass  by  the  assignment 
executed  by  him,  after  the  booty  had  been 
taken,  but  before  the  Crown  had  made 
any  grant  of  it,  or  iBsued  any  warrant 
under  the  si^  manual  determining  in 
what  mode  it  should  be  distributed; 
secondly,  whether  the  amount  of  the 
share  of  the  Marquis  of  Haatings  was  to 
be  considered  as  definitively  fixed  by  the 
warrant  of  1828,  or  whether  it  was  still 
open  to  any  party  to  claim  to  have  it 
reduced,  according  t<^  the  principle  of 
distribution  alleged  to  be  establidied  l^ 
the  warrant  of  1823. 

November  15,  1830.—Pem&eW(m,(<^  E/m- 
dersl6y,(f))  and  Fa/ne  for  the  Plamtifik 
Captorg  have  from  the  time  of  capture  an 
incnoate  right  in  effects  captured  as  prise, 
which,  though  the  title  is  not  perfected 
till  a  grant  is  made  by  the  Crown,  is  ft 
vested  right,  and  is  capable  of  transmis- 
sion by  assignment  or  otherwise.  In 
Stevens  v.  BagweUM  Sir  WiUicm  Qramlt 
says: 

<*  Though  the  property  was  not  completely 
vested  in  the  captors  until  condemnation,  jet 
after  condemnation,  it  is  by  relation  considered 

as  theirs  from  the  time  of  the  capture 

The  intention  of  the  Crown  in  all  cases  of  diis 
kind  is  to  put  what  is,  in  strictness,  matter  of 
bounty  upon  the  footing  of  matter  of  right. 
The  service  performed  is  thought  worthy  (tf 
reward;  and  though  the  party  performing  it 
died  before  payment,  the  claim  of  bounty  from 
the  Crown  is  considered  as  transmissible  to  his 
representatives,  in  the  same  plight  and  condi- 
tion as  the  claim  for  wages,  or  any  other  stipu- 
lated or  legal  remuneration  of  service.  In  saeh 
cases  the  Crown  never  means  to  exercise  any 
kind  of  judgment  or  selection,  with  regard  to 
the  persons  to  be  ultimately  benefited  by  the 
gift.  The  representatives,  to  whom  the  Crown 
gives,  are  those  who  legally  sustain  that  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  gift  is  made  in  augmentation  of  the 
estate,  not  by  way  of  personal  bounty  to  tktm. 
They  take  subject  to  the  same  trusts,  open 
whidi  they  would  have  taken  wages  or  jma» 
money,  to  which  the  party  fh>m  whom  they 
claim,  might  have  been  legally  entitled.'' 

There  is  no  authority  or  principle  on 
which  it  could  be  held,  that  the  inteieit 
which  the  captor  has  in  prize  money  ifl 
not  capable  oi  assignment  till  the  grant  fay 
the  Crown  is  competed.  The  amount  of 
the  Marquis  of  Sasting's  share  is  defini* 
tively  fixed  by  the  warrant  and  scheme  of 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Eingsdown. 
(6)  „         Yice-ChanceUor. 

(c)  15  Ves.,  p.  152. 
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1828,  (ind  no  Court  can  now  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  the  question,  whether  a 
greater  or  less  sum  ought  to  have  been 
allotted  to  him.  As  no  proclamation  heis 
been  issued  regulating  the  distribution  of 
such  booty  as  might  be  taken  in  the  war, 
the  dirision  could  be  only  in  such  manner 
as  his  Majesty  by  his  sign  manual  should 
direct. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell(a)  and  Stuart ^(h) 
for  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  contended  at  great 
length,  that  the  fund  was  bound  by  the 
warrant  of  1823,  which  established  the 
nrinciple  by  which  the  distribution  of  the 
booty  was  to  be  made,  and  that  the  distri- 
bution directed  by  the  warrant  of  1828  was 
not  in  conformity  to  this  principle. 

Biekersteth{c)  and  QrijjUh  Richa/rds,  for 
the  personal  representative  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings.  Tne  Marquis  of  Hastings  had 
not,  at  the  time  when  the  security  to 
AloBander  ^  Co,  was  executed,  such  an 
interest  in  the  booty,  as  was  capable  of 
assignment.  In  Stevens  y.  Bagwell,  prisse 
money  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
wages.  It  is  settled  that  neither  the  full 
pay  nor  the  half  pay  of  an  officer  can  be 
assigned  or  pledged. 

Berwieh  v.  B&idXd)  Flarty  v.  OdkLm{e) 
Considered  as  a  remuneration  for  past 
services,  prize  money  cannot  be  assigned ; 
and  if  it  is  viewed  as  an  excitement  to 
future  exertion,  the  same  objection  applies. 
•The  country  has  a  right  to  require, 
that  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  not 
place  themselves  in  a  situation,  in  which 
the  motives  held  to  them  by  the  Crown 
shall  be  impiaired  in  force.  In  the  present 
case,  there  is  a  peculiar  disability  arising 
out  of  the  situation  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings  as  governor-general.  The  man 
who  was  governor-general  and  comman- 
der-in-chief, was  necessarily  the  person 
who  would  be  principally  consulted  by  the 
Crown  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution 
-which  should  be  adopted:  and  in  the 
present  instance  communications  on  this 
subject  (iid  take  place  between  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  and  the  officers  of  the  Crown. 
He  would  be  exposed  to  temptation  not  to 
discharge  his  duty  in  such  communications 
if  he  were  permitted  previously  to  subject 
his  own  share  in  the  oooty  to  the  demand 
of  others. 

Wray  for  the  Crown. 

Sjjeneer,  J,  Bussell,  and  Wright  for  other 
parties. 

F&mborton,{f)  in  reply :  Prize  money  is 
-not  in  the  nature  of  full  pay  or  half  pay. 

(a)  Attoraey-General. 

(6)  Afterwards  Vice-Chancellor. 

(c)  „         Lord  Langdale. 

(d)  1  H.  Bl.  627. 

(O  S  T.  B.,  651.  See  Bankruptcy  Act,  1888, 
fl.  38. 

(/)  Afterwards  Lord  Eingsdown. 


A  soldier  cannot  assign  his  pay,  because 
his  pay  is  received  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
he  is  hired  to  perform,  and  the  probable 
result  of  alienating  bis  pay  would  be  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  performing 
his  duties.  Prize  money,  on  the  contra.ry, 
an  extraordinary  bounty  granted  by  the 
Crown  as  a  reward  for  services  already 
performed.  The  services  having  been 
performed,  it  matters  not  how  the  reward 
is  dealt  with  by  the  party  entitled  to 
receive  it ;  and  whether  it  is  assigned 
before  or  after  the  nominal  grant  by  the 
Crown  must  be  altogether  immaterial. 
Even  considered  as  a  stimulus  to  future 
exertion,  it  is  not  likely  to  act  the  less 
powerfully,  because  it  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  debts  previously 
contracted,  if  the  distribution  directed 
by  the  warrant  of  1828  were  at  variance 
with  the  warrant  Of  1823,  and  the  princi- 
ple established  by  it,  we  might  still  argue 
with  much  confidence  that  the  Crown  was 
at  liberty  at  any  time  before  a  scheme  of 
distribution  was  finally  settled,  to  alter 
the  mode  of  distribution  as  to  His  Majesty 
might  seem  fit.  In  truth,  however,  the 
warrant  of  1828  has  not  the  effect  which 
is  attributed  to  it  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislcp. 
It  is  merely  a  grant  of  the  booty  to 
trustees,  upon  trust  to  collect  the  pro- 
perty, with  a  direction  that  they  snail 
prepare  a  scheme  of  distribution,  con- 
formable to  a  certain  principle  laid  down 
in  a  Treasury  minute,  and  submit  that  the 
scheme  to  his  Majesty  for  approbation. 
The  trustees  framed  their  scheme  upon  the 

Erinciple  stated  in  the  Treasury  minute ; 
nt,  upon  fuller  examination  with  respect 
to  some  parts  of  the  booty,  the  facts  were 
discovered  nob  to  be  such  as  they  had 
been  assumed  to  be,  when  the  matter 
was  before  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
And,  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  altera- 
tion in  the  state  of  circumstances,  that 
the  principle  of  actual  capture  ceased  to 
be  applicable  to  certain  portions  of  the 
booty  to  which  it  had  been  previously 
supposed  to  apply.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  being  informed  of  the  facts  as 
they  really  were,  came  to  certain  resolu- 
tions, which  do  not  alter  the  principle 
established  by  the  warrant  of  1823,  but  ar^ 
merely  instructions  to  the  trustees  for  the 
application  of  this  principle.  A  scheme 
is  accordingly  prepared  by  the  trustees, 
and  approved  by  the  Crown ;  and  a 
warrant  for  the  distribution  of  the  pt'o- 
perty  in  conformity  to  that  scheme  is 
issued  under  the  sign  manual. 

November  16, 1830.— The  Master  of  the 
BoLLs(a)  held  that  prize  money  Wfta  not 
in  the  nature  of  milit9<ry  pay,  and  was 


(a)  Sir  John  Leach. 
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assigiiable  in  equity.  He  also  held  that 
the  rights  to  the  property  comprised  in 
the  distribution  made  bj  the  warrant  of 
1828  could  be  determined  by  that  war- 
rant alone,  and  that  no  claim  to  any  part 
of  that  property  could  be  sustained  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sislop  under  the  warrant  of  1823. 

Sir  T,  Hislop  appealed  from  the  whole 

May  26,  1831.— The  Lord  Chancellor(a) 
havinij  caUed  on  the  Appellant's  counsel 
to  begin, 

Sir  Cha/rles  WethereU,  Knight, (h)  and 
Stuari  contended  that  the  warrant  of 
March  1823  amounted  to  a  final  and  inde- 
feasible grant  of  the  prize  to  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class  therein  distinctly 
indicated  by  description.  Conformably 
to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  instru- 
ment for  the  guidance  of  the  trustees, 
and  from  which  they  had  no  discretion  or 
authority  to  deviate,  and  applying  those 
principles  strictly  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances under  which  the  booty  in  qpestion 
was  captured,  the  troops  composmg  the 
arm;i^  of  the  Deccau,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  T.  Hislop,  were  the  persons  exclu- 
sively answering  the  description.  The 
individuals  who  were  to  take  being  thus 
ascertained,  the  trustees  were  merely 
empowered  to  act  in  a  ministerial  capa- 
city, for  the  pur|>OBe  of  getting  in  the 
prize  and  computing  the  value  of  each 
claimant's  share  according  to  his  rank; 
and  they  were  therefore  to  prepare  a 
scheme,  specifying  in  detail  the  exact 
amount  of  the  several  shares.  The  war- 
rant was,  therefore  in  effect,  a  trust  deed, 
vesting  in  Sir  T.  Hislop  and  the  forces 
under  his  command,  definite  and  abso- 
lute interest  in  the  fund;  such  an  interest 
as  entitled  them  to  call  upon  the  trustees 
to  proceed  in  the  execution  of  their  trust 
ana  to  bring  them  judiciallv  to  account, 
if  they  afterwards  attempted  to  remould 
or  evade  it.  It  was  no  defence  to  the 
trustees  to  say  that  the  Crown  had  issued 
two  other  warrants  of  later  date,  in  terms 
which  virtually  rescinded  or  revoked  the 
first;  for  the  property  had  been  com- 
pletely and  irrevocably  devested  out  of 
the  Crown  by  the  original  grant,  and 
could  not  be  resumed  at  pleasure  by  any 
subsequent  act  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
warrants  of  1826  and  1828,  therefore,  were 
altogether  nullities.  If  the  right  were 
admitted  to  have  been  fully  vested  in 
Sir  T.  Hislop,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  to  abjudicate  upon  the  warrant 
followed  of  course.  Thero  was  no  rule 
which  laid  it  down,  that  when  a  royal 


(a)  Lord  Brougham. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Justice. 


grant  once  created  a  title,  the  validity  of 
uiat  title,  and  consequently  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  creating  it,  might 
not,  like  any  other  matter,  become  the 
subject  of  litigation  in  Wesbninster  HalL 
Here,  independently  of  the  ground  of 
trust  before  referred  to,  the  fund  which 
formed  the  subject  matter  of  the  grant 
having  been  brought  into  the  Coiut  of 
Chancery,  the  question  of  title  to  the 
fund  and,  of  necessity,  the  construction 
of  the  warrant,  became  collaterally,  but 
regularly,  cognizable  in  tibie  same  Court 
Stevens  v.  BagwdL{a) 

May  27,  1831.— The  Lo&D  Chahcellor  : 
From  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  involved 
in  it,  this  appeal  is  entitled  to  be  termed 
very  important ;  and  it  is  also  extremely 
important  in  another  view,  firom  the  deep 
interest  which  many  most  meritorious 
individuals  must  necessarily  take  in  the 
result.  But  here  its  whole  interest  ends ; 
for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  I  never  saw  a  more 
important  case,  so,  on  the  other,  I  have 
never,  in  the  course  of  my  experience  at 
the  bar,  seen  one  less  encumbered  with 
any  kind  of  difficulty. 

I  shall  begin  with  stating  principles 
touching  the  uncontested  rights  of  the 
Crown  in  the  matter  of  prize(&) ;  principles 
which  have  a  material  influence  over  the 
whole  question,  but  which,  however  they 
may  have  been  admitted  in  point  of  fonut 
have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  in  their 
application  to  the  argument.  That  prize 
is  clearly  and  distinctly  the  property  of 
the  Crown,  that  the  sovereign  in  this 
country,  the  executive  government  in  all 
countries,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of 
levying  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  of 
making  war  and  peace,  is  alone  possessed 
of  all  property  in  prize,  is  a  principle  not 
to  be  disputed.(c)  It  is  equally  incon- 
testable tnat  the  Crown  possesses  this 
-property  pleno  jure,  absolutely  and  wholly 
without  control ;  that  it  may  deal  with  it 
entirely  at  its  pleasure ;  may  keep  it  for 
its  own  use,  may  al^andon  or  restore  it  to 
the  enemy,  or,  finally,  may  distribute  it 
in  whole  or  in  part  among  the  persons 
instrumental  in  its  capture,  making  that 
distribution  accoi'ding  to  whatever  scheme, 
and  under  whatever  regulations  and  con- 
ditions it  sees  fit.  It  is  equally  clear,  and 
it  follows  from  the  two  former  propositions, 
that  the  title  of  a  party  claiming  prize 

— I -T-  ---  ___  >j__i      ^m — ^-^ 

(a)  See  ahove,  p.  774. 

(6)  The  King  against  Broom,  IS  Mod.,  135 ; 
The  Elsebe  Maas,  5  Rob.,  17a  ;  NickoU  v. 
Goodall,  10  Yes.,  156 ;  Thetis,  8  Hag.,  p.  S31 ; 
Finch,  178 ;  evidence  before  Commission  of 
inquiry  into  Army  Friae,  XXV.,  XXXVIIL; 
BluDtschli's  Das  Beuterecht  in  Krieg,  96. 

(c)  Dr.  Lushington  in  Banda  and  Kirwee 
Booty  Case,  L.  B.  1  A.  &  E.,  p.  134.  See 
2  &  a  Will.  4.  c.  53.,  and  3  ft  4  Vict,  c  65. 
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mnst  needs  ia  all  cases  be  the  act  of  the 
Crown,  by  which  the  royal  pleasnre  to 
grant  the  prize  shall  have  been  signified 
to  the  subject.  Whether,  where  that  act 
has  once  been  completed,  and  it  distinctly 
appears  that  the  Crown  was  minded  to  de- 
I»rt  with  the  property  finally  and  irrevo- 
cably, whether,  even  in  that  case,  the  same 
paramount  and  transcendant  power  of  the 
CruWD  might  not  enure  to  tne  effect  of 
preserving  to  his  Migesty  the  right  of 
modifying  or  altogether  revoking  the 
grant,  is  a  question  which  has  never  yet 
arisen,  and  which,  when  it  does  arise,  will 
be  found  never  to  have  been  determined 
in  the  negative,  but  this,  at  all  events,  is 
clear,  that  when  the  Crown  by  an  act  of 
grace  and  bounty  parts  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  subject  to  certain  modifica- 
tions, with  the  property  in  prize,  it  by 
that  act  plainly  signifies  its  intention  that 
the  prize  shall  continue,  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  as  it  was  before  the 
act  was  done. 

This  latter  proposition  is  capable  of 
illustration  from  a  yariety  of  sources 
which  were  but  slishtly  adverted  to  in  the 
argument;  for,  whether  we  refer  to  the 
decisions  of  venerable  Judges,  to  the  pre- 
cedents furnished  by  prize  proclamations, 
or  to  the  more  venerable  authority  of  the 
letter  of  the  statutes,  from  all  of  these  it 
will  be  found  that,  in  stating  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  principle  I  have  not  strained 
but  have  rather  fallen  short  of  the  truth. 

The  doctrine  has  been  fequentl^  recog- 
nised in  cases  where  the  question  has 
arisen  subsequently  to  the  capture,  and 
before  condemnation ;  but  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  afterwards  extended  in  the  case 
of  the  EUebe  Maa8,(a)  at  the  Cockpit,(&) 
on  which,  after  final  adjudication  in  the 
Court  below,  but  pending  an  appeal,  the 
Crown  thought  proper,  f6r  reasons  of 
State  and  public  policy,  to  restore  the 
prize  at  the  expense  of  the  captors.  In 
other  words  it  was  there  determined,  and 
that,  too,  upon  a  solemn  and  most  able 
argument,  and  hy  a  judge  the  most  learned 
and  eminent  of  his  time,  the  present  Lord 
8toii}eUt  that  when  the  Crown  saw  fit  to 
restore  the  capture,  the  captors,  who  had 
run  the  risk  and  suffered  the  loss,  who  had, 
moreover,  borne  the  charge  of  bringing 
the  prize  into  port,  and  the  further  costs 
of  proceeding  in  the  Admiralty  to  adjudi- 
cation, and  had  even  undergone  addi- 
tional expenses  in  contesting  their  claim 
upon  appeal,  were  altogether  without  a 
remedy. 

« It  18  admitted," 

Says  Lord  Stowell,  in  language  which  it 

(a)  5  Rob.  178. 

(6)  Where  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil was  aecactomed  to  meet. 


would  be  vain  to  praise  or  attempt  to 
imitate, 

**  it  is  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  captors,  whose 
interests  hare  been  argued  with  great  force  (and 
not  the  less  effective,  surely,  for  the  extreme 
decorum  with  which  that  force  has  been  tempered), 
that  their  claim  rests  only  on  the  Order  of  Council, 
the  proclamation,  and  the  Prize  Act.  It  is  not,  as 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  independent  of  these 
instruments,  the  whole  subject  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  as  well  in  point  of  interest  as 
in  point  of  authority.  Prize  is  altogether  a  creature 
of  the  Crown.  No  man  has,  or  csn  have,  any 
interest  but  what  he  takes  as  the  mere  gift  of 
the  Crown  J  ^beyond  the  extent  of  that  gift 
he  has  nothing.  This  is  the  principle  of  law 
on  the  subject,  and  founded  on  the  wisest 
reasons.  The  right  of  making  war  and  peace  is 
exclusively  in  the  Crown,  and  the  disposal  of 
these  acquisitions  of  war  belongiqg  to  the 
Crown,  and  the  disposal  of  these  acquisitions 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  pur- 
poses both  of  war  and  peace.  This  is  no 
peculiar  doctrine  of  our  Constitution ;  it  is  uui- 
versally  received  as  a  necessary  principle  of 
public  jurisprudence  by  all  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, *  Belto  parfa  cedunt  reipubtica,*  *\a) 

Upon  that  principle,  accordingly,  and 
holding  that  right  not  to  be  devested  by 
the  proclamiition  and  Order  in  Council, 
and  the  Prize  Act,  liord  StotoeU  decided, 
that  up  to  the  period  of  final  adUudication, 
the  Crown  can  restore  the  prize,  without 
thinking  of  consulting  or  taking  the  con- 
sent of  the  captor,  who  at  his  peril,  and  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  blood  and  treasure, 
won  the  prize  from  the  enemy. 

It  has  been  strongly  argued  that  the 
difference  between  prize  proclamations  and 
the  warrant  in  question  is  this,  that  the 
prize  proclamations  only  intimate  the  in- 
tention to  distribute  or  to  grant,  whereas 
here  there  is  much  more,  a  grant  actually 
executed.  The  prize  proclamation  which 
was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  case  of 
the  EUehe  Mcuu,  now  lies  before  me,  and 
it  will  presently  be  seen  whether  or  not 
that  can.  with  any  strictness  of  speech,  be 
described  as  an  intention  indicated,  and 
not  a  grant  made.  It  is  a  solemn  instru- 
ment, a  proclamation  by  the  King ;  and  it 
runs  in  tnese  terms : — 

"  We,  being  desirous  to  make  It  known  to  our 
loving  subjects,  and  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  by  this  our  proclamation,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  our  Privy  Council " 

Not  that  we  intend  to  do  this  or  that,  but 

''that  our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  net 
proceeds  of  all  prize  taken,  the  ri^ht  whereof  is 
inherent  in  ns  and  our  Crown,  be  granted  to  the 
takers,  subject  to  the  payment  of  costs  and  not 
otherwise,  and  the  same  prize  may  be  so  granted 
in  the  proportions  and  manner  hereaner  set 
forth,  that  is  to  say  ;  "{b) 

(a)  5  Rob.  181. 

(6)  See  Pratt  on  Prizes,  158. 
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and  then  oomes  the  scheme  of  distribution, 
according  to  which  the  Crown's  will  and 
pleasore  is,  that  the  prise  shall  vest  and  be 
diBtribated.(a) 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  instrument 
1  find  not  a  letter  or  a  syllable  that  looki 
like  the  reservation  of  a  power  to  alter  or 
reroke.  Here  is  a  g^ft  by  the  Crown,  of  a 
right  inherent  in  the  Crown,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  captors  according  to  a 
scheme  hud  down  "  herein,"  and  not  else- 
where, to  be  distributed  as  *'  hereafter  set 
forth  "  and  not  otherwise,  and  without  a 
title  that  points  to  the  reserving  of  a  power 
to  revoke,  or  alter,  or  modify  that  scneme. 
Kow  I  have  said  that  the  higher  authority 
of  the  Act,  if  hu;her  it  be,  shall  affix  the 
construction  to  this  instrument,  and  shall 
show  what  is  the  power  of  the  Crown,  even 
after  it  has  issued  the  price  proclamation, 
after  it  has  finally  approved  the  scheme  of 
distribution,  and  finally  stated  in  what  way 
the  distribution  was  to  be  effected.  It 
might  have  been  argued  from  that  pro- 
clamation, much  more  strongly  than  from 
the  warrant  under  consideration,  that  the 
grant  was  irrevocably  vested,  and  that  the 
gift  must  be  held  as  upon  a  conveyance  in 
trust,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Court, 
and  the  ceshiiB  que  irueis.  That  proclama- 
tion looks  forward  to  no  other  act  upon 
which  final  distribution  is  to  attach.  It 
does  not  say,  in  the  language  of  the  present 
warrant,  |'  to  be  distributed  in  such  way, 
or  according  to  such  scheme  as  our  Lords 
Commissioners  shall  lay  before  us,  and  we 
shall  approve  of."  Observe,  nevertheless, 
how  the  Legislature  has  treated  this  very 
instrument  in  the  Prize  Act;  and  surely 
if  any  statute  be  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  it  must  be  the  one  passed  by 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  at  the 
beginning  of  each  war,  to  regulate  the 
rights  of  parties.  No  Prize  Act  ever  pre- 
immes  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  No  Prize  Act  ever  assumes  that  the 
Legislature  is  dealing  with  the  rights  of  the 
Crown,  but  suggesting  and  preparing  a 
statement,  that  the  Crown  had  given  the 
net  proceeds  to  be  dealt  with,  in  terms  like 
the  lollowing, "  Whereas  his  Majesty  hath, 
of  his  royal  munificence,  been  graciously 
pleased  by  several  proclamations,  to  de- 
clare his  will  and  pleasure  to  give  the 
benefit  of  all  prize  taken  during  the  hos- 
tilities in  which  his  Majesty  is  engaged,  to 
the  captors  thereof  being  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  or  duly  commissioned/'  it  then 
proceeds  to  declare,  adopting  and  con- 
firming the  proclamation,  **  that  the  cap- 
tures be  decided  and  distributed  in  such 
manner  as  his  Majesty  hath  been  pleased 

(a)  See  as  to  the  practice  in  regard  to  booty, 
evidence  before  the  Commission  of  Inqaiiy  into 
Army  Prize,  1864,  p.  XL 


to  order  by  the  said  proclamation  of  the 
7tb  of  Julv  1803." 

But  it  does  not  stop  there,  as,  had  the 
^;rant  been  irrevocable  and  unchangeable, 
it  would  have  done ;  "  or  in  such  manner 
as  his  Majestv,  his  heirs,  and  successors, 
may  order  and  direct  by  any  proclamation 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  issued."  Can  any 
person  who  reads  that  statute  doubt  that, 
notwithstanding  the  words  of  gift  used  by 
the  Crown,  notwithstanding  t£e  absolute 
and  irrevocable  nature  of  those  words  in 
the  prize  proclamation,  the  legislature  did 
look  forward  to  a  future  period  when  the 
Crown  might  ^erei^rfcer  recall  and  change 
the  mode  of  distribution  altogether. 

Here,  then,  is  a  legislative  declar»tion 
(for  the  statute  is  declaratoiy  merelv,  and 
enacts  no  new  law  upon  the  rabject),  th«t 
although  the  prize  proelAmstion  appears 
to  make  a  distribution  aooording  to  a 
scheme,  without  looking  forward  to  any 
further  approbation  or  alteration,  the 
Crown  has  still  the  power  to  alter  that 
scheme  and  substitute  another,  to  vary 
and  revoke  it,  to  make  a  new  distribution 
upon  principles  wholly  different. 

Thus  much  with  respect  to  prise  at  sea^ 
In  |;eneral,  no  Act  passes  with  respect  to 
military  prize  (a) ;  neverthdess,  that  rests 
upon  the  same  principles  of  law.(6)  The  54 
deo.  8.  c.  86  proceeds,  accordingly,  in  these 
terms:--* 

**  Whereas  his  Majesty  hath  of  his  royal  muni- 
ficence been  graciously  pleased  by  several  pro- 
clamations to  declare  his  will  and  pleasure  to 
give  the  benefit  of  all  prises  taken  during  ^e 
hostilities  in  which  his  Majesty  is  engaged  to 
the  captors  thereof,  being  in  his  Majesty't  ser- 
vice, or  duly  commissioned,  ftc." 

And  the  second  section  provides  that  all 
captures  shall  be  divided  in  such  propor- 
tions and  according  to  such  general  rule  of 
distribution  for  the  army  as  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  his  Majesty,  or  in  default  thereof 
in  such  manner  as  his  Majesty  shall,  under 
his  sign  manual,  be  pleased  to  direct; 
notwithstanding  the  preamble  here  recited 
that  his  Majes^  haa  issued  his  proclama- 
tion stating  the  mode  of  distribution  that 
was  to  be  adopted. 

I  come  now  to  the  warrant  which  lies 
before  me  for  construction  in  the  present 
case.  It  is  admitt.ed  upon  all  hands, 
whether  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were 
right  or  wrong  in  the  conclusion  thev  first 
came  to,  whether  the  second  conclusion 
they  came  to  is  right  or  wrong,  and 
whether  the  first  was  the  same  with  the 
second,  or  the  second  altered  or  repealed  the 
first  and  substituted  a  new  one,  that  these 

(a)  The  matter  is  now  regulated  by  3  &  4 
VicLc  66.. 

(6)  Repealed  by  2  Will.  4.  e.  53. 
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are  no  questions  here.  The  only  question 
raised  now,  and  the  only  question  which  a 
oourt  of  law  can  entertain,  is  this,  whether 
anything  was  done  by  the  Crown  in  the 
first  warrant,  which,  though  a  less  formal 
instnunent  than  the  proclamation  of  prize 
I  have  referred  to,  is  in  substance  a 
proclamation — whether  this  warrant  under 
the  royal  sign  manual  affords  any  foun- 
dation for  me  contention  so  ably  and 
explicitly  maintained,  that  the  Crown 
parted  with  the  property  and  rested  a 
right  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  parties 
in  the  nature  of  cestuie  que  trusta,  a  right 
which,  though  springing  from  a  voluntary 
act  of  grace  and  bounty  in  the  giver,  be- 
came irrevocably  vested  in  the  trustees  for 
those  parties,  and  rendered  the  subsequent 
orders  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
superfluous  and  contradictory  to  each 
other. 

First,  £  greatly  doubt  the  propriety  of 
calling  this  a  trust  deed  in.  any  sense  of 
the  word.(a)  It  is  more  like  a  power  of 
attorney,  given  without  an  interest,  and 
therefore  revocable ;  or  rather,  perhaps, 
it  resembles  some  of  those  arrangements 
which  are  said  to  be  of  a  family  nature, 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  in  which 
the  principal  object  is  not  so  much  the 
creditor  as  the  debtor^  the  maker  of  the 
instrument ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  the 
case  becomes  more  nearly  analogous  to 
WaUwyn  v.  CotUi8,Q>)  and  Garrcvrd  v. 
L(»udwdale,{c)  than  to  the  case  of  Ellison 
V.  EUi8on  (<Q ;  Colman  v.  BaardUfi) ;  and 
Fvlvertoft  v.  Pulverioft  {/) ;  there  being 
rather  an  agency  created  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  grantor  of  the  deed,  than 
any  interest  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  become  bene- 
ficially entitled  under  it.  But  without 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  let  us  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  instrument  itself.  After 
reciting  the  minute  of  the  Treasury,  and 
that  "  it  is  expedient  that  a  warrant  should 
be  issued,  to  grant  the  said  booty  to 
trustees  to  be  named  by  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining,  collecting,  and 
receiving  the  same," — not  for  distributing 
to  A.,  B.,  and  C,  the  persons  beneficially 
interested — no;  but  "for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  a  scheme  for  the  distribution 
thereof  conformably  to  the  principles 
recommended  in  tibe  said  minute:  We, 
taking  the  premises  into  our  royal  con- 
sideration, are  graciously  pleased  to  give 
and  grant  the  same  to  our  trustees,  for 

(a)  See  Kinloch  v.  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  7  App.  Cas.  619. 
(6)  7  Mer.  787. 
(c)  3  Sim.  I. 
Id)  6  Yes.  656. 
(c)  1  Ves.,  jun.  50. 
(/)  18  Ves.  84. 


the  purpose  of  collecting,  recovering,  and 
receiving  the  booty."  The  warrant  then 
proceeds : — 

'*  And  also  all  monies  into  which  the  plunder 
or  booty  or  any  part  thereof  may  have  been 
converted,  as  well  all  such  as  may  already  have 
been  secured  or  received  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  Company,  or  any  of  their  officers  or  ser- 
vants, or  any  other  persons;  as  also  all  such 
as  the  tmstees  may  hereafter  recover  or  receive 
from  the  United  Company,  or  any  of  their 
officers  or  servants,  or  any  other  person  whom- 
soever." 

And  there  it  ends. 
The  preamble  says : — 

'*  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  trustees 
for  the  double  purpose  of  collecting  in  the 
money,  and  for  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  dis- 
tribution thereof." 

The  operative  part  says : — 

"  You,  the  trustees,  are  hereby  vested  with  the 
booty,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  getting 
it  in," 

without  stating  any  other  purpose.  That 
is  totally  unlike  vesting  an  interest  in 
them  for  the  purpose  of  distribution.  What 
follows?  Simply  a  direction  or  power. 
The  words 


**  We  do  hereby  empower  the  said  trustees, 
under  the  authority,  and  by  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  ol  our  treasury,  to  sue  for  and 
recover  all  such  booty,  and  we  authorise  and 
empower  our  said  trustees  to  allow  all  proper 
costs  and  charges,  and  we  do  authorise  and 
direct  our  trustees  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  the  booty,  and  of  all  and  every 
part  and  parts  thereof,  conformably  to  the  prin- 
ciples recommonded  by  the  minute  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  and  approved  by  us, 
which  scheme  shall  be  submitted  by  them  to 
the  commissioners  of  our  treasury," 

to  be  acted  upon  by  them  without  more 
ado  P    No  such  thing. 

'*  Which  scheme  shall  be  submitted  by  them 
to  the  said  commissioners  of  our  treasury, /or 
the  signification  of  our  royal  fiecuure  thereon,*' 

Sup(>ose  a  man  were  to  say,  "  I  make  you 
trustees  for  distributing  1,000Z.  among  A., 
B.,  and  C.*' ;  it  might  be  contended  that  A., 
B.,  and  C.  were  ceslma  que  trtuta,  and  that 
the  trustees  were  answerable  to  them. 
But  suppose  he  says,  **  I  make  you  trustees 
touching  certain  of  my  debts,  and  after 
you  shall  have  called  them  in,  you  are  to 
lay  before  me  a  scheme,  which,  when  I 
have  approved  of,  you  shall  then  distri- 
bute the  funds  to  A.,  B.,  C,  or  somebody 
else."  Can  any  one  doubt  that  this  would 
defeat  the  claim  of  A.,  B.,  and  C.  P  Till 
I  have  seen  the  scheme,  and  exercised  my 
discretion  upon  it,  and  issued  what  new 
directions  X  please,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
vest  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  cestuie  que 
trtute^  All  that  this  deed  efiects  is,  to 
appoint  these  persons  "  our  trustees  "  (not 
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tmatees  for  the  parties)  (a)  to  collect  the 
fuDd;  and  it  desires  them,  in  a  manner 
merely  directory,  to  lay  a  scheme  for  the 
distriontion  before  the  Crown.  Now,  no 
such  step  was  taken  till  the  years  1825 
and  1826,  when  a  scheme  was  laid  before 
the  Crown,  and  his  Majesty  thereupon 
issued  a  new  warrant  referring  to  the 
former,  and  saying  in  effect,  I  haye  had  a 
scheme  laid  before  me,  and  I  approve  of 
it.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  as 
plain  as  a  matter  of  fact  can  be,  that  the 
Crown  in  1826  executed  the  intention 
whichi  it  professed  in  1823,  and  that  it 
then,  for  the  first  time,  approved  of  a 
scheme  of  distribution.  There  for  the 
first  time  it  made  a  final  distribution,  if 
np  to  this  hour  the  distribution  be  final, 
a  point  as  to  which,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  statute  construing  the  prize  proclama- 
tion and  treating  it,  thougn  it  makes  no 
reference  to  the  future,  as  if  it  were  still 
subject  to  the  power  and  revision  of  the 
Crown,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.  It  is  said 
tiiat  the  trustees  were  only  called  upon  to 
make  distribution  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples chalked  out  by  the  minute  of  the 
Treasury,  and  that  they  were  to  act  merely 
as  calculators.  But  it  seems  a  most  ex- 
travagant supposition,  and  most  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  the  royal  functions, 
that  a  mere  arithmetical  operation  should 
be  all  that  was  committed  to  the  trustees, 
and  yet  that  the  Crown  should  reserve 
to  itself  the  power  of  approving  of  this 
arithmetical  operation.  The  trustees  are 
to  submit  a  scheme  framed  according  to 
certain  principles;  but  where  would  be 
the  use  of  coming  back  with  the  result 
of  an  arithmetical  compilation  which  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  to  lay  before 
the  Crown  P  Was  it  necessary  to  put  all 
this  machinery  in  motion — ^to  apply  to  the 
Treasury,  and  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
Crown,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
adopt  a  result  founded  on  a  simple  prin- 
ciple of  arithmetic?  I  cannot  read  or 
understand  the  warrant  without  doing 
violence  to  all  sound  principles  and  con- 
struction. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  case  of 
Stevens  v.  BagtffeU,(h)  where  that  which 
was  a  matter  of  bounty  is  put  upon  the 
footing  of  a  right.  So  far,  to  be  sure,  as 
the  question  regards  the  transmission  of 
the  right  from  the  grantee,  after  it  has 
once  vested  him,  he  may  sell  or  assign  the 
bounty ;  he  may  transmit  it  to  his  heir,  or 
sue  for  it,  and  say  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  right,  and  is  no  longer  bounty.  But  is 
there  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  asserting 
that,  as  against  the  Crown,  or  against  trus- 


(d)  Lord  Selbome,  L.C.,  in  Kinloch  ▼.  Secre- 
tary of  State  fw  India,  7  App.  Cas.  p.  424. 
(6)  15  Yes.  139. 


tees  standing  in  the  place  of  the  Crown, 
prize  is  a  matter  of  right  and  not  bonnty^  P 
Such  a  decision  will  be  sought  for  in  vain. 
The  only  question,  and  I  doubt  whether  in 
a  matter  so  purely  the  creature  of  the 
Crown  it  be  a  qneetion,  is,  whether,  inas- 
much as  the  arrangement  is  revocable  np 
to  Uie  last  moment,  the  Crown  could  con- 
stitutionallv  render  it  irrevocable.  Bat 
here  I  can  have  no  doubt ;  for  the  instru- 
ment, instead  of  making  the  ffrant  irrevo- 
cable, takes  express  pains  to  show  it  to  be 
revocable,  if  indeed  the  property  be  granted 
at  all,  which  it  is  not,  for  the  warrant  is 
only  an  instruction  to  lay  a  scheme  before 
the  Crown,  and  after  that  has  been  ap- 
proved, to  proceed  to  invest  and  dis- 
tribute. 

Upon  these  gpx>und8,  I  entertain  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  question,  upon 
the  merits,  is  whoUybeyona  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court.  Whether  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  came  to  a  rightful  decision  in 
1823,  or  to  a  more  rightful  decision  in 
1826,  whether  the  Crown  has  erroneously 
or  properly,  correctly  or  incorrectly,  justly 
or  unjustlj  (using  the  word  in  a  vague 
sense,  for  justice  is  a  term  improperly  ap- 
plied to  an  act  of  mere  grace)  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  advice  tendered  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  is  no  question  for 
this  place.  It  is  enough  for  this  Court» 
and  for  the  Court  below,  that  the  Crown  has 
given  the  booty  by  the  instruments  before 
me,  and  that,  notwithstanding  anything 
that  h«id  been,  or  had  begun  to  oe,  granted 
three  years  before,  the  Crown  had  a  right 
so  to  give  it.  It  is  said  there  is  great  con- 
fusion here,  that  the  decision  giving  the 
propertv  to  Lord  Hastings,  as  commander- 
in-chief,  professes  to  proceed  upon  one 
principle,  and  that  the  former  decision, 
giving  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  under  the 
name  of  Commander-in-chief,  proceeds 
upon  another  principle.  But  all  such  con- 
siderations are  met  hj  observing  that  they 
are  useless  and  foreign  to  the  question  in 
hand,  unless  they  raise  some  doubt  upon 
the  construction  of  the  instrument.  Those 
who  so  argue  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
this  instrament  is  not  plain.  It  is  too 
plain  and  too  strong  for  them.  Their 
argument  is  that  the  prize  was  once  ^iven 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  and  now  to  Lord 
Hastmgst  once  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislophj  one 
royal  warrant,  and  now  to  Lord  Maitings 
by  another,  which  latter  they  contend 
affects  most  inconsistently  to  proceed  upon 
a  recognition  of  the  former.  But  suppose 
the  fii*st  instrument  had  said,  '*  The  actual 
captors  shall  have  the  booty,"  and  the 
second  had  said,  "  Whereas  it  is  right  to 
adhere  to  the  first  instrument,  and  that  the 
actual  captors  should  have  the  booty,  and 
whereas  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  is  the  actual 
captor,  nevertheless,  we  please  to  give  it» 
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not  to  the  actual  oaptor,  but  to  Lord  Hast- 
ings, the  oonstractive  captor ; "  that  would 
be  much  stronser  than  the  present  case ; 
nevertheless,  if  it  be  clear  in  the  operative 
part  of  the  grant,  whatever  the  reasons  in 
the  recital  may  be,  that  the  Crown  meant 
to  dispose  of  the  property  by  the  last  grant, 
the  Grown  had  the  power  so  to  do,  not- 
withstanding this  inchoate  proceeding,  be 
it  inconsistent,  bo  it  self-contradictory,  or 
repugnant  to  the  other.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  clear  that  the  Crown  so  intended,  the 
Crown  had  the  right;  and  the  Crown 
having  the  right,  and  having  exercised  it, 
the  appellant  can  have  no  tide  to  raise  the 
question  here,  whether  the  Crown  acted 
well,  or  was  well  and  wisely  advised  in 
bestowing  the  bounty  upon  others.(a) 


(a)  '*  After  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  this  case  on  the  27th  of  May  1881, 
Sir  T.  Hislop  presented  another  memorial  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  25th  of  August  in  that  year. 


MjLTXBiAU  MADB  USB  OF.— The  aboFe  re- 
port is  from  2  Boss,  and  My.  85.  Aid  has 
been  received  from  the  papers  m  the  possession 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  and  from  **  The 
Proceedings  in  the  Deccan  Case." 

praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  discre- 
pancies between  the  warrant  of  the  18th  of 
February  1828  and  the  minute  of  the  16th  of 
January  1826,  and  also  between  that  minute 
and  the  minute  of  the  5th  of  February  1828,  in 
order  that  the  warrant  might  be  yaried  as  to  the 
share  allotted  to  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  that  the  Board  would 
make  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  re- 
tain the  money  paid  into  Court  until  he  had 
been  heard.  The  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  after 
hearing  personally  a  gentleman  at  the  Bar,  who 
appeared  as  agent  for  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  application."  2  Knapp, 
118.  See  further  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Deccan  booty,  2  Knapp,  1 19  ;  Appendix  L. ; 
Betums  to  House  of  Conunons,  82  Feb.  and  4 
July,  1848  ;  Beport  of  Army  Prize  Commission, 
1864;  and  Prandergast's  "Law  relating  to 
Officers  in  the  Army,"  p.  1 15. 
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The  king  against  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 


Trial  of  Witxiam  Ck)BBETT  fob  publishino  a  Seditious  Libel,  bbfobb 
Lord  Tenterden,  G.J.,  and  a  Special  Jury,  on  July  7Tfl  and 
8th,  1831. 

William  Cobbett  pablithed  on  the  11th  of  December  18S0,  in  the  "Weekly  Begister,"  with 
reference  to  fires  and  deatniction  of  threshing  machines  in  Hampshire  and  Wihshire,  an  artide, 
in  which  he  Bud,  among  other*  things,  "  Withont  entering  at  present  into  the  motiyes  of  the 
working  people,  it  is  nnquestionable  that  their  acts  hare  produced  good,  and  great  good  too. 
Thej  hure  hsen  always  told,  and  they  are  told  now,  and  by  the  rery  par|on  that  I  have  quoted 
abore,  that  their  acts  of  violence,  and  particularly  their  bomings,  can  do  them  no  good,  bnt  add 
to  their  wants  by  destroying  the  food  that  they  would  have  to  eat.  Alas  1  they  know  better,  that 
one  threshing  machine  takes  wages  from  ten  men ;  and  they  also  know  that  the^  should  baye 
none  of  this  food,  and  that  potatoes  and  salt  do  not  bum.  Therefore  this  argument  is  not  worth  a 
straw.  Besides,  they  see  and  feel  that  the  good  comes,  and  comes  instantly,  too.  They  see  that 
they  do  get  some  bread  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  com,  and,  ii^ile  they  see  this,  you 
attempt  in  rain  to  persuade  them  that  that  which  they  have  done  Is  wrong.  And,  as  to  one  effect, 
that  of  makiog  the  parsons  reduce  their  tithes,  it  is  hailed  as  a  good  by  ninety-nine  hundredths, 
even  of  men  of  considerable  property,  while  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  the  country  who  does  not 
clearly  trace  the  reduction  to  the  acts  of  the  labourers,  and  especially  to  the  fires,  to  ft  is  to  the 
terror  of  these,  and  not  the  bodily  force,  that  has  prevailed." 

Indictment  for  publishing  a  seditious  libd  allegug  an  intent  to  create  diaeontenty  and  to  incite 
to  violence. 

1.  S^itioui  Libd. 

Buled  by  Lord  Tenterden 

That  the  question  for  the  jury  was  whether  the  natural  tendency  of  the  publication  was  to 
manifest  the  design  allied  in  the  indictment. 

2.  Evidence, 

That  evidence  by  persons  acquamted  with  the  defendant  as  to  his  general  character  and  as 
to  his  opinions  on  subjects  connected  with  the  alleged  libel  was  admissible  in  his  favour  to 
show  the  general  chazacter  of  his  publications  and  opinions  on  such  subjects  ; 

That  evidence  of  a  report  of  a  speech  made  by  the  defendant  in  182S,  and  published  at  that 
time,  was  also  admissible  in  his  favour  on  the  same  grounds. 


An  indictment  for  publishing  a  Beditions 
libel  was  found  against  WiiUam  CdbheU 
at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  on  18th  Feb- 
raary  1831. 

The  indictment  was,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Crown,  removed  by  certiorari  into  the 
Conrt  of  King's  Bench  on  January  81, 1831. 

In  Easter  Term  the  defendant  appeared 
and  pleaded  not  gnilty,  and  had  notice  of 
trial,  which  was  countermanded  on  the 
7th  May  1831,  and  renewed  in  Trinity 
Term,  June  11,  1831. 


Thursday,  7th  July  1831. 

Court  of  King's  Bench,  Guildhall. 

Before  Lord  Tenterden,  C.J.,  and  a  Special 

Jury. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown :  AUomey-Gene' 
r(il(a) ;  Gv/imey(b) ;  Wightman(c) ;  Bh&pherd, 

On  the  defendant  entering  the  Court  at 
25  minutes  past  9,  there  was  a  violent 

(a)  Sir  Thomas  Denman,  afterwards  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Conrt  of  King's  Bench. 

(6)  Afterwards  a  Baron  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

(c)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench. 


clapping  of  hands  and  huzzaing  among 
the  persons  in  the  back  seats,  (a) 

Defendomt:  Gentlemen,  if  the  truth 
nrevails  we  shall  beat  them.  {Hwrraik  ! 
hwrrah!) 

The  J  wry : 
John  Evans,  merchant. 
Richard  Beeston,  merchant. 
Joseph  Bishop,  merchant. 
James  Wilkinson,  merchant. 
Joseph  Leggins,  merchant 
John  Wood,  merchant. 
James  Frisby,  merchant. 
William  John  Lawson,  banker. 
Thomas  Jenkins,  merchant. 
Richard  Starey,  Esq. 
Thomas  Mattby,  merchant 
John  Smith  was  excused  on  the  groimd 
of  illness. 

(a)  **  The  moment  I  entered  the  Court  there 
was  a  great  and  general  clapping  and  cheering 
for  some  time.  When  I  got  to  my  station,^ 
in  order  to  produce  silence,  turned  round,  and, 
addressing  myself  to  the  audience,  said,  'Be 
patient,  gentiemen,  for,  if  truth  prevail,  we 
shall  beat  them.'  "  Weekly  Political  Register j 
16th  July  1831.  See  Smith's  Life  of  Cobbett, 
3,  266. 
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The  AUomey'Oenerdl  prayed  a  tales. 
John  Beeley  was  sworn. 
The  indictment  was  opened  bj  Wight' 
man. 

[The  first  coont  was  as  follows : — 2 

London  (to  wit).  The  jarors  for  our  Lord 
the  King  upon  their  oath  preoent  that  before 
me  at  the  time  of  the  committiDg  the  offences 
herein-after  mentioned  it  had  been  and  wa£  cur- 
rently reported  among  his  Majesty's  subjects 
that  m  many  parts  of  England  the  labourers  and 
working  people  of  England  had  been  guilty  of 
riots  tumults  and  disorden,  and  of  the  wilful  de- 
struction of  the  property  of  diners  of  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects  and  that  com  grain  machines  and 
other  property  of  dirers  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects 
in  England  had  been  wilfully  burnt  and  otherwise 
destroyed.  And  the  jarors  aforesaid  upon  their 
oaths  aforesaid  do  further  present  that  William 
Cobhett  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the 
West,  in  the  ward  of  Farringdon  Without  in 
London  aforesaid  labourer  wickedly  seditiously 
falsely  and  maliciously  contriving  and  intending 
to  raise  discontent  amongst  his  Majesty's  subjects 
and  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  labourers  and 
working  people  in  England  and  to  incite  them 
to  acts  of  Tiolence  not  and  disorder  and  to 
the  burning  and  destruction  of  com  grain 
machines  and  other  property  heretofore  to  wit 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  December  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  to  wit  at  London  aforesaid  in  the 
parish  and  ward  aforesaid  wickedly  seditiously 
falsely  and  maliciously  printed  and  published 
a  certain  &lse  scandidous  and  seditious  libel 
with  the  words  *'  Rural  War  "  preftzed  thereto 
containing  amongst  other  things  the  fiUse 
scandalous  malicious  and  seditions  matter  fol- 
lowing of  and  concerning  the  said  labourers 
and  working  people  and  of  and  concerning 
such  riots  tumult^  and  disorders  and  of  aud 
concerning  such  burning  and  destraction  of 
com  grain  machines  and  other  property  as 
aforesaid  that  is  to  say  "  But  without  entering 
at  present  into  the  motives  of  the  working 
people  (meaning  the  said  woriting  people  in 
England),  it  is  unquestionable  that  their  acts 
(meaning  such  acts  of  riot  and  disorder  and 
destruction  of  property  as  aforesaid)  have 
produced  good,  and  great  good  too.  They 
(meaning  the  said  working  people)  have  been 
always  told,  and  they  are  told  now,  and  by  the 
▼ery  parson  that  1  have  quoted  above,  that 
these  acts  of  violence,  and  particularly  the 
burnings  (meaning  such  burnings  as  aforesaid) 
can  do  them  no  good,  but  add  to  their  wants, 
by  destroying  the  food  that  they  would  have  to 
eat.  Alas  I  they  know  better ;  they  know  that 
one  threshing  machine  takes  wage«t  from  ten 
men,  and  they  also  know  that  they  should  have 
none  of  this  food,  and  that  potatoes  and  salt  do 
not  bum.  Therefore  tliis  argument  is  not  worth 
a  straw.  Besides  they  see  and  feel  that  the  good 
comes,  and  comes  instantly  too.  They  see  that 
they  do  get  some  bread  in  consequence  of  the 
destraction  of  part  of  the  com ;  and  while  they 
■ee  this,  you  attempt  in  rain  to  persuade  them 
that  that  which  they  have  done  is  wrong.  And 
as  to  one  effect,  that  of  making  the  parsons 


reduce  their  tithes,  it  is  hailed  as  a  good  by 
ninety-nine  hundredths,  even  of  men  of  con- 
siderable property,  while  there  is  not  a  single 
man  in  the  country  who  does  not  clearly  trace 
the  reduction  to  the  acts  of  the  labourers,  and 
especially  to  the  fires  (meaning  such  burning  of 
property  as  aforesaid),  for  it  is  to  the  terror  of 
these  and  not  the  bodily  force  that  has  pre- 
vailed." To  the  evil  example  of  all  order  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  Lord  the  King  his 
Crown  and  dignity. 

[The  second  connt  set  out  the  above  pas* 
sage,  omitting  the  innuendo  as  to  "  acts." 

The  third  count  set  out  the  above  pas- 
sage without  any  innuendo-Ka) 

OPEKDro  Sfseoh. 

Aiiorn&y'ChfMrdL :  May  it  please  your 
Lordship,  gentleman  of  the  jury,  before 
I  make  the  very  few  observations  to 
you  which  I  intend  to  offer  upon  the 
case  which  it  has  been  thought  necessary 
to  bring  before  a  jury  of  the  county,  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  advert  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  I  understand  have 
taken  place  under  your  own  observation, 
and  which  are  certainly  calculated,  in  a 
most  material  degree,  to  interfere  with 
the  due  administration  of  justice.  I  am 
informed  that  the  defendant  whom  I  have 
brought  before  you  thought  proper, 
within  a  few  minutes  of  this  time,  to 
enter  this  Oourt  at  the  head  of  a  large  body 
of  persons,  perrons  whom  he  himself  had 
called  togetner  by  notice  of  the  period  at 
which  his  trial  was  to  take  place;  persons 
undoubtedly  attached  to  his  interest,  and 
participating  probablv  in  the  sentiments 
ne  possessed ;  and  that  after  this  Oourt 
was  assembled,  while  his  Lordship  was 
waiting  outside  in  his  antechamber,  be- 
fore ho  was  called  into  this  place,  he 
thought  proper  to  make  an  address  to  the 
people  who  are  here  assembled,  stating 
that,  if  truth  prevailed,  the  defendant 
was  sure  of  his  acquittal,  and  that  senti- 
ment was  received  with  shouts  by  the 
surrounding  audience.  Gentlemen,  I 
should  not  have  noticed  circumstances 
like  these,  had  I  not  been  told  that  they 
happened  in  your  presence ;  and  I  notice 
them  now  for  the  purpose  of  deprecating 
any  effect  that  such  a  statement  might 
produce  upon  the  minds  of  the  jury,  for  I 
know  that,  whatever  effect  it  might  have 
upon  weak  and  timid  and  unprincipled 
men,  it  will  have  no  effect  upon  those  men 
who  are  now  charged  upon  their  oaths 
with  the  performance  of  a  most  sacred 
duty.  But  I  advert  to  this  to  show  that 
there  may  be  some  spirit  in  this  Court 
which  may  be  an  unsafe  guide  for  ap* 
preciating  the  sentiments  that  may  be 
uttered  in  the  course  of  this  discussion, 

(a)  Indictments,  London  and  Middlesex,  1 
Wil.  4.,  Baster  Term,  No.  3. 
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to  entreat  yon  to  dismiss  them  from 
yonr  minds,  and  to  bring  those  minds 
nnaflected  and  nndistitrbed  by  oondnct 
like  that  to  a  fair,  unbiassed,  and  impartial 
consideration  of  this  case.  I  am  sore 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  I  need  not  exhort 
yon  to  yield  to  nothing  like  menace  or 
intimidation,  which  conduct  so  indecent 
and  improper  cannot  fail  to  produce,  and 
probabnr  was  intended  in  some  measure 
to  produce;  but  I  also  entreat  you,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  keep  yonr  mincl  in  its 
even  tenor  for  the  performance  of  a  great 
act  of  justice,  and  not  to  permit  even  the 
suspicion  of  such  an  imputation  restinflr 
upon  you  to  divert  you  for  one  moment 
ftrom  considering  the  great  issue  you  have 
to  try.  That  issue  is  whether  this  defen- 
dant who  now  stands  befora  you,  Mr. 
William  Colhett,  be,  or  be  not,  guilty  of 
publishing  a  seditions  libel  knowingly 
and  wilfully,  tending  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  common  people,  to  incite  them  to 
acts  of  violence,  and  to  disturb,  in  the 
most  alarming  and  fatal  degree,  the  public 
peace  of  the  country. 

Gkntlemen,  the  paper  which  is  charged 
with  containing  this  libel  was  published 
on  the  11th  of  December  last,  a  period  in 
our  history  to  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
that  I  should  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  any  set  of  Englishmen,  however 
called  together.  Everybody  remembers 
that  it  was  a  dreadful  and  alarming 
period.  That  there  was  perhaps  great 
distress  existing  throughout  the  country 
at  that  time  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  (a) 
However,  I  am  far  from  admitting  that  it 
existed  to  the  extent  which  some  persons 
imagined.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  bow- 
ever,  that  in  consequence  of  some  motives 
applied  in  some  way  to  the  minds  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  great  outrages 

(a)  "  They  (the  labourere)  told  me  that  they 
were  going  to  break  all  the  threshing  machines 
in  the  country,  and  that  they  would  have  2s.  a 
day  for  wages."  Evidence  in  R,  v.  Blandford, 
Annual  Register,  1831, 1.  **  The  want  then  felt 
was  not  in  reality  greater  than  nsual— wages 
were  the  same^  employment  was  little,  if  at  all 
less,  and  the  price  of  provisions  was  by  no  means 

high In  every  case  of  a  riot,  or  a  large 

meeting  of  these  insurgent  labourers,  a  demand 
was  made  by  them  for  higher  wages,  and  they 
declared  that  they  wonld  be  satisfied  with  *2*.  6a. 
per  day ;  in  some  instances  2«.  3dL  was  demanded. 
The  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  the  southern 
counties,  then  and  now  (1849),  was  and  is  Is,  6<f. 
They  never  said  wages  had  declined ;  we  know 
they  have  not  risen  beyond  Is.  6</.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  low  wages,  that  is,  lower  wages  than 
common,  was  not  3ie  canse  of  the  extraordinary 
outbreak.  It  was  in  fact  caosed  by  the  rumour 
of  the  doings  in  France."— Roebuck,  "  History 
of  the  Whig  Ministry,"  I.,  884.  See,  on  the 
other  hand,  Weeklp  Political  Register,  1  Jan. 
1831,  p.  45,  and  Appendix  Q. 


and  great  disorders  were 
Apprehensions  of  great  danger  were  eo* 
tertained  for  the  safety  of  the  property 
and  the  security  of  the  lives  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  in  various  parts  of  the 
Kingdom ;  and,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  inflame  and  encourage  the  feelings  so 
likely  to  explode  among  the  lowest  and 
most  ignorant  of  mankind  in  acts  of  that 
description,  one  would  have  supposed  that 
any  person,  possessing  the  common  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  would  have  been 
anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  allay  the 
ifritation  that  prevailed,  and  to  prevent 
the  mischief  to  which  it  had  actually 
given  rise.  I  need  not  call  particular 
witnesses  before  yon  to  prove  what  was 
the  state  of  the  counties  or  Kent,  of  Essex, 
of  Sussex,  of  Hampshire,  of  Wiltshire, 
and  Dorsetshire,  and  many  other  counties 
of  England  at  the  time  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  because  the  paper  from  which 
the  libel  is  extracted  ^— 

Defendant:  Hj  Lord,  is  it  not  proper 
that  the  Attomey-Chneral  should  connne 
himself  in  stating  to  the  jury  the  charge 
against  me,  to  what  that  charge  is  in  the 
indictment  P 

Lord  TsNTEBDEir :  He  will  state  that  by* 
and-W. 

Defendant:  My  Lord,  I  beg  fiardon. 
He  is  stating  what  is  not  in  me  indict- 
ment He  has  said  that  I  am  charged 
with  publishing  that  which  had  a  tendency 
to  do  so  and  so. 

Lord  Tentebden:  That  is  what  he  con* 
ceives  it  intends. 

Defendant :  That  is  not  charged  in  the 
indictment. 

Lord  Tentbrden  :  That  is  his  argrument. 
I  cannot  stop  the  counsel. 

Drfendant:  He  says  I  am  charged  in 
the  indictment  with  this 

Lord  Tekterdsn  :  With  intending  to  do 
so.    I  suppose  that  is  the  charge. 

D^endant:  I  am  charged,  my  Lord,  I 
know  very  well,  with  designing,  intend- 
ing, and  contriving  to  do  so  and  so ;  but 
I  am  not  charged  with  doing  that  which 
has  a  tendency.  A  very  clear  distinction 
in  my  mind,  and  I  only  wish  the  jury  to 
bear  that  in  mind. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  Yon  will  have  your 
turn  by-and-by. 

Defendant:  I  should  wish  the  indict- 
ment to  be  read,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Tenterdeh  :  It  will  be  read  at  its 
proper  season. 

Defendant :  What  is  the  proper  season  P 

Lord  Tente&den  :  This  is  not  the  pro- 
per season  to  have  it  read.  It  will  be 
read  by-and-by. 

D^eTidant :  I  beg  to  be  excused,  and  I 
am  sure  I  shall.  The  Attomey'Chneral 
has.,  in  this  indictment,  denominated  me 
"  a  labourer." 
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Lord  Tentebdxn  :  Never  mind  what  he 
has  denominated  yon. 

Defendant:  But  if  he  has  denominated 
me  a"  labourer  " — and  he  has  hardly  said 
what  is  false— beinff  a  labourer,  I  am 
entitled  to  a  little  indulgence. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  This  is  not  your  time 
for  addressing  the  jury,  or  me,  and  I 
cannot  hear  you. 

Defendant:  I  did  not  know,  my  Lord. 
Being  "  a  labourer,"  I  must  have  a  little 
indulgence. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  This  is  not  the  time. 
You  will  sit  do¥m. 

Attomey-Gener<d :  Grentlemen,  you  see 
a  little  from  what  has  now  passed  of 
the  spirit  in  which  this  defence  is  to  be 
carried  on.  Can  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
C6bheU*8  great  acuteness 

Defendant:  A  **  labourer,"  if  you  please, 
of  Mr.  Cobbett' 8  description.  I  protest 
against  being  called  anything  but  what 
the  indictment  has  called  me. 

Lord  Tekterden  :  you  must  sit  down. 
I  will  not  allow  the  Court  to  be  disturbed. 
If  you  cannot  be  quiet,  I  must  try  the 
cause  in  your  absence. 

Defendant .-  I  shall  disclaim  it  every 
time. 

Attorney  •  Qeneral :  Whether  he  be 
called  a  gentleman,  as  I  perhaps  im- 
properlj  called  him,  or  a  "  labourer,"  as 
the  indictment  may  have  improperly  called 
him,  though,  according  to  the  practice  all 
mankind  are  acquaint^  with,  1  think  you 
will  see  the  spirit  in  which  the  defence  is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  interruptions  which 
have  been  offered,  and  the  disposition  to 
interpose  when  I  was  addressing  you. 
Supposing  that  I  had  been  stating  only 
that  the  tendency  of  this  Hbel  was  to  pro- 
duce the  mischief  that  I  was  deprecating, 
can  any  man  doubt,  can  a  person  of  the 
defendant's  acuteness  douot,  that  the 
tendency  of  the  libel  is  that  which  goes 
amonjBf  other  evidence,  perhaps,  to  make 
out  his  intention  in  publishing  it  P  Unless 
the  party  be  not  only  a  "  labourer,"  but  a 
lunatic,  or  an  idiot,  is  he  not  to  be  taken  to 
be  perfectly  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
his  own  acts,  to  know  the  meanmg  of  the 
words  he  uses,  he,  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  English  language  that  ever 
composed  in  it  P  Is  ho  to  be  said  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  minds  of  individuals  by  the 
language  he  himself  eniploys  P  Surely  it 
is  too  much  to  suppose  that  any  labourers, 
much  under-rated  as  they  are  in  my 
opinion  as  to  their  powers  of  understanding 
or  their  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  the 
world,  can  be  so  ignorant  or  so  stupid  as 
not  to  be  aware  that  language  which  holds 
out  the  strongest  motives  to  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  is  language  having  that 
tendency,  and  for  which  I  may  properly 


charge  the  individual  with  knowingly 
and  nnderstandingly  using  that  language, 
with  entertaining  that  intention  P  That  is 
the  main  argument  upon  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  intention  is  commonly  made  out ; 
because  no  man  can  dive  into  the  heart  of 
his  neighbour,  and  see  what  is  passing 
there.  He  can  judge  of  his  acts ;  he  can  put 
his  own  construction  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  individual ;  and  if  the  proceedings 
of  the  individual  leave  it  impossible  for 
any  reasonable  man  to  doubt  that  that 
inaividual  has  been  using  the  language 
employed  for  the  purposes  of  mischief, 
ana  with  a  perfect  knowledge  that  what  he 
says  is  calculated  to  produce  that  mischief, 
the  tendency  is  the  strongest  proof  of  in- 
tention ;  and  I  presume  no  jury  would 
hesitate  to  infer  the  one  from  the  other. 
That,  however,  is  a  question  of  evidence 
for  you  to  decide.  If  you  really  think  that 
the  tendency  is  doubtful,  you  will  say  that 
the  intention  cannot  be  collected ;  even  if 
you  think  that  the  tendency  is  pretty 
fsvident,  it  is  possible  that  the  intention 
may  still  be  doubtful.  But  if  the  tendency 
is  so  overwhelmingly  clear  that  one  of  the 
most  acute  of  all  men,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  language,  cannot  by 
possibility  have  been  ignorant  of  the  effects 
likely  to  be  produced,  I  think  it  is  not  the 
calling  Mr.  Gothett  *'  labourer  "  in  the  in- 
dictment that  will,  for  one  moment,  induce 
you  to  suppose  that  such  language  can 
have  been  ignorantly  employed. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  why  any 
man  should  quarrel  with  the  name  of 
'*  labourer."  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  conBning  that  to  the  lowest 
species  of  labour.  I  know  not  but  that  we 
are  all  "labourers";  that  all  who  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow,  or  the  exertion  of  our 
intellect,  are  called  upon  to  perform  certain 
tasks,  might  be  callea  by  that  name.  Such 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  description 
given  to  individuals  in  indictments.  I 
daresay  that  the  ingenious  defendant  will 
make  some  extremely  amusing  and  enter- 
taining observations  upon  this  phrase. 
You  see  that  he  has  been  disposed  to  make 
it  the  ground  of  interrupting  me  more  tiban 
once  in  bringing  this  case  before  you  ;  but 
I  cannot  conceive  that  it  will  excite  any 
doubt  in  your  minds  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  facts  charged  upon  him,  or  furnish  any* 
thing  like  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
there  is  the  smallest  impropriety  in  those 
who  make  this  charge  agamst  him  on  the 
ground  of  this  description  in  the  indict- 
ment. Indeed,  gentlemen,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  make  a  single  observation 
upon  it,  except  that  I  have  heu*d,  I  can- 
not say  I  have  seen,  that  it  has  been 
made  the  ground  of  certain  humorous 
observations  in  papers  published ;  and  that 
now  it  is  to  be  brought  forward  as  a  thing 
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to  create  a  laa^h,  and  to  make  it  to  be 
believed  that  this  lan^i^age  had  the  inten- 
tion imputed,  namely,  to  infose  or  to 
insinuate  into  year  mind  some  merriment, 
something  like  an  indifference  as  to  the 
fate  of  a  fel Low  creature,  (a)  Your  decision 
will  mainly  depend  upon  the  view  yon  take 
of  tho  charge  Drought  against  this  defen- 
dant of  en^sayouring  to  excite  to  the  com- 
mission of  some  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  obserring  at  the  time 
I  was  interrupted,  that  it  wonld  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  call  any  witnesses  to 
show  wbat  the  state  of  the  country  was  at 
the  time  referred  to.  But  I  liaye  some 
here  whom  we  brought  to  give  formal 
proof  of  what  was  passing  in  Tarious  parts 
of  the  country,  showing  the  disturbed  and 
agitated  state  of  some  of  our  counties  at 
the  period  when  the  libel  appeared.  From 
this  paper,  called  the  Weekly  Political 
Register,  published  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  I  might  have  extracted  a  great 
number  of  statements,  from  the  pen  of  the 
defendant  himself,  which  would  leave  no 
doubt  that  such  was  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  and  that  such  he  knew  to  be  the 
state  of  things  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
when  crimes  of  yarious  sorts  were  com- 
mitted, property  destroved  to  a  yery  large 
amount  in  the  shape  of  threshing  machines, 
and,  amongst  other  things — committed 
almost  for  &e  first  time  by  masses  of  the 
ag^ricultural  people — ^that  most  atrocious 
crime  of  secret  nres  was  frequently  com- 
mitted shortly  before  the  publication — a 
crime  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  look 
without  indignation,  and,  I  will  own,  with- 
out some  degree  of  terror ;  for  it  is  a  crime 
80  perpetrated,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
human  prudence  to  be  prepared  against  it. 
And  it  may  be  that  a  person  who  shall  go 
to  bed  the  father  of  a  happy,  comfortable 
and  prosperous  family,  and  the  proprietor 
of  large  stores,  may  awake  in  the  morning, 
and  find  himself  a  beggar  and  a  wanderer, 
by  the  secret  and  undiscoverable  act  of 
some  base  and  odious  incendiary. 

Gentlemen,  when  Special  Commissions 
were  found  necessary  to  be  issued  by 
Goyemment  for  the  inyestigation  of 
crimes  of  this  description, (&)  then  it  was 

(a)  **  Next  comes  the  iDdictment  presented  at 
the  Old  Bailey  amongst  a  bundle  of  bills  against 
housebreakers  and  pickpockets,  and  in  which 
this  insolent  fellow  represents  me  as  a  common 
London  labourer."  Weekly  Politicai  Register, 
May  14,  1881. 

(o)  Special  Commissions  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sons charged  with  riot,  arson,  &c.,  in  Hampshire 
and  Wiltshire  issued  S7th  November,  1880; 
also  Special  Commissions  in  like  terms  for  the 
counties  of  Berks  and  Bocks  issued  December  9, 
1880,  and  for  the  eoonty  of  Dorset  issoed  De- 
cember 24, 1880.  See  Appendix  G.  and  Annual 
Register,  Chronicle  L 


that  Mr.  Oohhett,  on  the  day  I  haye 
mentioned,  published  this  "  Weekly  FoUti- 
cal  Register  of  which  I  complain;  and 
eyery  part  of  it,  perhaps,  may  be  im- 
portant upon  this  occasion  for  you  to 
oonsider.  I  shall  extract  such  parts,  and 
bring  them  before  you,  as  will  make  out 
the  deliberate  intent,  in  his  mind,  as 
clearly  as  possible.  It  will  be  for  him, 
hereafter,  to  draw  your  attention  to  any 
other  parts  which  may,  in  his  opinion, 
show  an  opposite  intention,  and  then  it 
will  be  for  you  imoartially  to  appeal  to 
your  consciences  and  understandinffs,  and 
see  whether  the  accusation  or  the  defence 
be  true. 

That  paper  was  ushered  in  with  a  motto 
taken  from  another  paper  by  the  same 
author  published  on  the  20th  of  October 
1815,  which  is  in  these  terms : — 

**  At  last  it  will  come  to  a  question  of  actual 
starvation,  or  fighting  for  food,  and  when  it 
comes  .to  that  point  I  know  that  Englishmen 
will  never  lie  down  and  die  by  hundreds  by  the 
wayside." 

*'  Lie  down  and  die  by  hundreds  by  the 
wayside  1  '*  Intimating,  therefore,  that  the 
state  of  distress  was  so  excessiye,  and  the 
suffering  so  intolerable,  that  there  was  a 
real  probability  of  hundreds  lying  down 
and  starying  by  the  wayside  onless  they 
took  up  arms  to  fight  for  bread,  and  to 
help  themselyes  to  it  out  of  the  property 
of  their  neighbours !  You  will  not  take 
that  as  the  construction  on  the  nart  of  the 
defendant  but  the  inference  I  draw  from 
these  words,  and  which,  I  respectfully 
submit  to  you,  is  the  dear  meaning  of 
that  which  follows.  Following  up  that 
idea  in  the  motto,  it  is  call^  "Eural 
War."  As  if  those  unhappy  persons,  who 
were  thus  called,  and  were  banded  to* 
gether,  were  going  about  the  country  in 
the  nature  of  troops,  carrying  on  a  war 
against  those  who  withheld  proyisionji 
from  them !  The  *'  Special  Commissions" 
come  as  the  next  general  title,  and  a  letter 
appears,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Hamp^ 
snire  and  Wiltshire — ^those  yery  people 
who  were  likely  to  be  called  upon  in  a  yery 
few  days  to  perform  the  duty  the  Oonstiia* 
tion  now  casts  upon  you.  Q^ntlemen,  iHm 
paper  is  yery  long,  and  I  do  not  mean  by 
any  means  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  The 
first  part  relates  to  those  "Special  Com- 
missions." Then  there  is  an  obseryation 
about  some  clergyman,  who  has  written  a 
paper  which  has  giyen  great  offence  to 
Mr.  C6bbeU.{a)  Mr.  ColheU  makes  renuurka 
of  no  yery  sparing  kind,  not  only  on  the 
conduct  of  the  clergyman  who  published 
thiB  paper  to  his  parishioners,  but  tlio 

(a)  Bev.  Charles  Day,  vicar  of  Bushmere  «ad 
Flayford.    See  Smith's  Life  of  Cobbett,  a,  S08^ 
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condnct  of  the  clergy  in  general.  He  also 
makes  some  strong  obeerrations  nx)on  the 
tithes,  with  which  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  trouble  you.  The  passage  to  which 
your  attention  will  be  particularly  called 
begins  with  these  words : — 

*'  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  parsons  are 
reducing  their  tithes  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
alacrity  I  It  seems  to  come  from  them  like 
drops  of  blood  from  the  heart,  hat  it  comes,  and 
it  must  aU  come  now,  or  England  will  never 
acain  know  even  the  appearance  of  peace.  '  Out 
of  evil  comes  good.'  We  are  not,  indeed,  npon 
that  mere  mazmi  *  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come 
from  it.'  Bat,  without  entering  at  present  into 
the  motives  of  the  working  people,  it  is  an- 
questionable  that  their  acts  biftve  produced  good, 
and  great  good  too." 

Now  there  are  no  other  acts  made  the 
subject  of  observation  here  except  such  as 
those  I  have  alluded  to — those  which  had 
been  notoriously jpreyailing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent throughout  England : — 

« It  is  unquestionahle  that  their  acts  liave 
produced  good,  and  great  good,  too.  **  They 
have  been  always  told,  and  they  are  told  now, 
and  by  the  very  parson  that  I  have  quoted 
above,  that  their  acts  of  violence,  and  particu- 
larly th^  burnings,  can  do  them  no  good,  but 
add  to  their  wamts  by  destroying  the  food  that 
tkey  would  have  to  eat.  Alas  !  they  know 
better ;  they  know  that  one  threshing  machine 
takes  wages  from  ten  men  ;  and  they  also  know 
that  they  should  have  none  of  this  food,  and 
that  potatoes  and  salt  do  not  bum.'' 

Meaning,  I  suppose,  that  potatoes  and 
salt  are  Uie  only  food  they  can  look  to, 
and  that  they  do  no  harm  by  destroying 
the  com  stacks  of  their  neighbours,  that 
being  food  to  which  they  cannot  look,  and 
being  threshed  out  by  machines  which 
are  the  objects  of  yengeance  throughout 
the  country. 

"  Therefore,"  it  is  said,  **  this  argument  is  not 
worth  a  straw.  Besides,  they  see  and  feel  that 
the  good  comes,  and  comes  instantly,  too.  They  see 
that  they  do  get  some  bread  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  part  of  the  com ;  and  while  they 
see  this  you  attempt  in  vain  to  persuade  them 
that  that  which  they  have  done  is  wrong,  (a) 
And  aa  to  one  effect,  that  of  mahing  the  parsdns 
reduce  their  tithes,  H  is  hailed  as  a  good  by 
ninety-nine  hundredths  even  of  men  of  consider- 
able proper^ ;  while  there  is  not  a  single  man  in 
the  country  wlko  does  not  trace  the  reduction  to 
acts  of  the  labourers,  and  especially  to  the  fires; 
for  it  is  to  the  terror  of  these  and  not  the  bodily 
force,  that  has  prevailed.  To  attempt  to  per- 
suade either  farmers  or  labourers  that  the  tithes 
do  not  do  them  any  harm  is  to  combat  plain 
common  sense.  They  must  know,  and  they  do 
know,  that  whatever  is  received  by  the  parson  is 
just  so  much  taken  from  them,  except  that  part 

(a)  "The  bnrmng  stock  gave  no  work,  bnt 
did  give  vent,  to  passion."  ikiebnck,  History  of 
the  Whig  Ministry,  1, 388. 


which  he  may  lay  out  for  productive  labour  in 
the  parish,  and  that  is  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  what  he  gives  to  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
to  the  wine  countries,  to  the  footmen,  and  to  other 
unproductive  labourers.  In  short,  the  tithe 
owners  take  away  from  the  agricultural  parishes 
a  tenth  part  of  the  gross  produce  which,  in  this 
present  state  of  ahuse  of  the  institutions,  they 
apply  to  purposes  not  only  not  beneficial,  but 
generally  mischievous,  to  the  people  of  those 
pari8he8."(a) 

Therefore  the  people  are  told  that  the 
threshing  machines  interfered  with  their 
wages,  and  that  they  ml^ht  be  consumed 
not  only  without  deprinn^  them  of  any 
part  of  their  food,  but  that  it  will  have  the 
e£R9Ct  of  putting  food  into  their  mouths, 
and  that  the  reduction  of  tithes  which 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  hail  with 
delight,  as  the  plain  consequences  of  those 
fires,  will  proceed.  And  you  will  consider 
whether  there  can  be  the  least  doubt  of 
the  tendency  of  this  language,  of  the  in- 
tention to  use  it  in  its  common  and 
ordinary  sense,  or  of  the  certain  fact  that 
diffusing  it  through  the  country  will  be 
likely  to  produce  a  repetition  of  those 
crimes  for  which  the  Special  Commissions 
went  down  to  punish  some  individualB 
with  death,  or  with  severe  and  heavy  im- 
prisonment, for  the  necessary  protection  of 
the  peace  and  property  of  the  country. . 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  passage  to 
which  I  will  shortly  call  your  attention, 
thouffh  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  so  to 
do.  It  appears  to  me  this  passage  is  so 
plainly  incapable  of  any  other  sense  than 
that  which  I  have  pat  upon  it,  that  the 
simple  reading  of  it  puts  the  matter  in  the 
same  light,  and  justifies  the  same  conclu- 
sion which  must  be  drawn  from  other 
para^^phs.  But  there  is  another  part 
reLaling  to  labourers  and  their  conduct. 
It  is  s  apposed  that  they  are  not  to  be 
made  sufferers  for  anything  they  have 
done  in  pursuance  of  the  object  imputed 
to  them  i  and,  speaking  of  the  probskbi^try 
of  some  of  them  losing  their  lives  for  the 
crimes  they  had  conunitted,  it  says : — 

^  No ;  this  will  not  be  done.  The  course  of 
these  ill-used  men  has  been  so  free  from 
ferocity,  so  free  from  anything  like  bloody 
mindedness  I  They  have  not  been  cruel  even  to 
their  most  savage  and  insolent  persecutors." 

A  good  mode  of  speaking  of  persons  in 
the  country  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
have  injured  I 

"  The  most  violent  thing  that  they  have  done 
to  any  person  has  not  amounted  to  .an  attempt 
on  the  life  or  limb  of  the  party ;  and  in  no  qaae 
but  in  self-defence,  except  in  the  cases  of.  the 
two  hired  overseers    in  Sussex"   (marked  in 

(a)  Weekly  Political  Register,  Dec.  U,  1660, 
p.  987. 
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italic  charaeten),  **  whom  ihey  merely  tnmdled 
out  of  the  carts  which  those  hirelinga  had  had 
constructed  for  them  to  draw  like  cattle.  Had 
thej  heen  bloody;  had  they  been  cruei,  then  it 
would  haTc  been  another  matter ;  had  they  burnt 
people  in  their  beds,  which  they  might  so  easily 
have  done ;  had  they  beaten  people  wantonly, 
which  has  always  been  in  their  power  ;  had  they 
done  any  of  these  things,  then  Uiere  would  haye 
been  some  plea  for  severity.  But  they  have 
been  guilty  of  none  of  these  things ;  they  have 
done  desperate  things,  but  they  were  driven  to 
desperatiam.  All  men,  except  the  infamous 
stock-jobbing  race,  say,  and  loudly  say,  that 
their  object  is  just,  that  they  ought  to  have  that 
which  taey  are  striving  for,  and  all  men,  except 
that  same  hellish  crew,  say  that  they  had  no 
other  means  of  obtaining  it " 

Gentlemen,  I  really  think  that  I  should 
be  wasting  your  time,  if  I  were  to  pursue 
this  as  an  argument  any  further.  I  can- 
not conceiye  that  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt,  in  any  reasonable  and  unbiassed 
mind,  which  comes  to  the  consideration 
of  such  a  case,  that  here  is  a  tendftncy,  not 
to  be  mistaken,  an  inference  of  an  inten- 
tion not  to  be  resisted,  with  regard  to  the 
future  conduct  which  these  persons  were 
taught  to  pursue  by  the  success  of  the 
offences  they  had  committed  immediately 
before.  What  is  the  tendency  of  all  these 
things  P  In  the  first  place,  to  excite  per- 
haps suffering  people,  at  all  events,  per- 
sons whose  minds  were  inflamed,  to  a 
repetition  of  crimes;  to  show  them  the 
success  with  which  they  hare  been  hither- 
to attended,  and  the  mode  which  they 
may  pursue  in  a  course  of  resistance, 
even  to  a  much  more  daneerous  extent; 
and  to  put  the  law  into  the  hands  of  these 
ignorant  persons  with  minds  incensed 
against  their  immediate  superiors — who 
are  quite  incapable  of  judging  of  these 
things,  but  who  are  capable  of  suffering, 
and  of  feeling  revenge,  whether  well  or 
ill  placed,  ana  who  are  told  that  they  may 
exercise  this  as  a  means  of  relieving  their 
condition. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  to  be  the  result,  if 
such  things  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
crimes?  These  persons  may  have  been 
objects  of  compassion  in  tho  sufferings 
they  have  sustamed ;  they  may  be  objects 
of  great  compassion  in  being  misled  by 
writers  such  as  these  to  the  commission 
of  such  offences.  The  question  is,  whether 
he»  who,  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  posses- 
sion, I  presume,  of  every  comfort,  sits  in 
his  closet  to  pen  such  papers,  that  they 
may  be  circulated  throughout  the  country, 
is  not  guilty  of  exciting  men  to  those 
cnmes  for  which  it  is  impossible  that  crim- 
inal justice  should  not  pursue  them  to  the 
extent  the  law  allows,  applying  it  with  as 
much  mercy  as  the  pubho  safety  may  be 
supposed  to  tolerate.  Gentlemen,  it  may  be 


said  this  is  not  a  work  which  the  poor  la- 
bourer is  likely  to  read.  But  I  believe  the 
oontorary  to  be  the  fact ;  that  its  circulation 
is  extensive  among  the  lower  orders ;  that 
if  one  man  is  incapable  of  jMyin^  the 
price  of  it,  his  money  may  oontnbute, 
and  many  may  subscribe  together,  that 
all  may  have  an  OD^rtnnitjf  of  reading  it. 
In  addition  to  wnich,  it  is  talDon  in  in 
many  places  where  the  poor  are  in  the 
habit  constantly  of  resortmg.  Besides  all 
which  a  paragraph,  so  replete  with  mis- 
chief as  tnat  which  is  here  charged  as  a 
libel,  is  easily  copied  out  into  other  pub- 
lications, and  it  will  find  its  way  through 
a  thousand  channels  to  the  eyes  of  those 
who  may  be  influenced  by  it. 

G^tlemen,  I  haye  laid  before  you  this 
case,  with  as  little  of  aggravation  as  it  is 
possible  to  bring  such  a  case  before  you. 
It  is  entii'ely  for  you,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  important  duty  cast  upon  you,  to  say 
whether  I  haye  put  the  right  construction 
upon  these  paragraphs.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  listen,  with  the  same  patience,  to  the 
defence,  and,  Qod  forbid,  tnat  any  motives 
should  induce  any  jurf  to  depart  from  the 
straight  line  of  their  duty,  which  is  to  say, 
aye  or  no,  is  the  case  brought  before  them, 
which  the  prosecutor  and  accuser  is 
bound  to  prove,  satisfactorily  made  .out 
to  your  conviction.  If  it  is,  1  am  sure  no 
consideration  will  induce  you  to  depart 
fh)m  the  performance  of  the  plun  and 
simple  duty  which  devolyes  upon  you.  If 
otherwise,  there  can  be  nothing  in  this 
case,  more  than  in  any  other,  which  should 
deprive  the  defendant  of  the  benefit  of 
any  reasonable  doubt  which  his  tryers  are 
bound  to  give  him,  in  case,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  inquiry,  it  should  exist  in 
their  minds.  I  shall  call  the  little  evidence 
before  you  which  is  necessary  to  make 
out  this  charge.  The  defendant  will  then 
make  his  observations  upon  that  which 
shall  be  proved,  and  which  may  be  adduced 
in  observation.  It  will  be  my  privilege  to 
reply  to  the  observations  he  inaces ;  which, 
I  think  it  may  be  proper  to  apprize  him 
of  in  the  first  instance ;  and  your  duty,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  performed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  satisfaction  to  your  own 
consciences,  and  to  take  care  tmbt  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  shall  be  made 
auxiliary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace. 

lThomaaBamford,£Tom  the  Stamp  Office* 
was  then  called,  and  proved  the  publioa* 
tion,  and  also  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Weekiy  Fotitioal  Eeffister^ 

At  the  request  of  Oumey  the  extracts 
quoted  by  the  Attomey-Oeneral  were  read, 
and  also  some  others,  in  order  to  show 
the  state  of  the  country  at  the  period  when 
the  alleged  libel  was  published. 
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The  Clerk  of  the  Court  then  read  the 
indictment,  (a)] 

The  Dsfence. 

Befendami :  May  it  please  your  Lordship, 
gentlemen  of  the  jurr,  the  speech  of 
the  Attorney' General,  the  very  feehle  at- 
tempt of  the  Attorney' Genercd,  to  persuade 
you  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime, 
the  Yery  agreeable  twaddle  of  Mr.  Owmey 
in  bringing  forth  these  extriicts,  and  in 
those  little  observations  he  has  made  upon 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  those  com- 
pared with  the  language  of  the  article, 
must  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince  vou 
that  this  charge  is  false  and  groundless 
from  beginning  to  end.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  trial  of  this  case  has  not  begun  to-day 
— ^the  trial  has  been  going  on,  gentlemen, 
ever  since  the  16th  of  Deceniber  la8t.(&) 
There  are  658  gentlemen  who  meet  at 
Westminster  who  have  been  carrying  on 
that  trial,  carrying  on  attacks  upon  me, 
alluding  to  this  very  accusation  night 
after  night  when  they  have  been  sitting, 
with  very  little  intermission.  I  have  had 
an  attack  made  directly  upon  me,  in 
direct  terms,  calling  upon  the  public  to 
be  prepared  for  a  monstrous  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  upon  me  this  day ;  and  so 
constaut  have  they  been  in  it,  that  they 
did  not  cease  the  attack  even  till  last 
night.  They  were  too  busv  then,  but  the 
night  before,  Mr.  Bruce,{c)  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  made  a  direct 
attack  upon  me,  pointing  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  trial  that  was  coming  on, 
bv  saying  that  if  such  men  as  Cobbett  and 
Ta/ylor(d)  were  not  punished  and  put  down, 
there  could  be  no  peace  and  happiness  in 
the  country. 

Why,  gentlemen,  my  Lord  Plwnhet,  a 
very  few  weeks  ago,  not  two  weeks  ago, 
made  a  formal  complaint  in  the  House  of 
Lords, (e)  of  the  direful  effects  of  attacks 
made  upon  certain  characters  of  gentle- 
men in  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  for,  says 
his  lordship,   and   very  truly,   they  are 


(a)  The  passafe  within  brackets  is  from  a  re- 
port (5th  ed.)  published  in  1832  by  Strange. 

(6)  On  that  day  Mr.  Trevor,  M.P.  for  New 
Bomney,  asked  the  Attorney-General  whether 
Cobbett's  Megitter  had  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  Attorney-Genera).  "  The  circulation  of 
the  diabolical  publication — ^he  could  find  no 
milder  term ;  the  circulation,  he  would  repeat, 
had  dangerously  increased." — Hansard,  Dec.  16, 
1830,  p.  1213. 

(c)  Hansard,  July  4, 1881,  p.  705. 

(<0  The  Bev.  Robert  Taylor,  known  as  "  the 
Devil's  Chaplain,"  prosecuted  for  publishing  a 
blasphemous  libel,  and  convicted  July  4,  1831. 
See  Appendix,  and  Annual  RegUter,  1831,  p.  93. 

(e)  Hansard,  June  24, 1831,  p.  285. 
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adhpsive  and  stick  to  us.  It  ib  yery  hard 
to  rub  them  off  when  once  they  are  laid 
on.  That  was  a  malignant  imputation, 
and  I  suppose,  a  false  one,  of  corruption 
in  Lord  Plunkei.  But,  remember,  with 
regard  to  this  publication,  it  has  been 
tried  in  the  House  of  Commons  regularly 
twice  over — ^twice  over.  They  haye  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  two  parties,  Tories 
and  Whigs — ^they  haye  come  to  an  aRree- 
ment  that  it  is  an  abominable  publica- 
tion, and  as  such  they  have  re-echoed  it 
through  the  whole  country,  through  the 
hydra  mouths  of  their  three  hundred 
newspapers.  Gentlemen,  it  is  fair  for  me 
to  presume  that  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  come  here  and  come  to  an  impartial 
decision  upon  this  Question  unless  I  first 
remoye  the  falsehooas  propagated  against 
me  through  the  House  of  Commons. 
Gentlemen,  the  law  is,  that  if  a  Juror  has 
served  upon  a  former  trial  relative  to  the 
same  matter,  that  is  good  subject  matter 
of  challenge  that  he  ought  not  to  serye 
upon  the  present  jury.  If  there  had  been 
a  trial  relatiye  to  these  matters  before  a 
jury — ^you,  gentlemen,  respectable  as  you 
are,  are  entitled  to  my  confidence,  and 
everyone's,  I  presume,  for  you  are  all 
strange  to  me — if  this  trial  had  taken 
place  and  some  arrest  of  judgement,  or 
something  or  other  had  taken  place  to 
bring  it  before  you  again,  that  would 
have  been  good  subject  matter  of  chal- 
lenge, that  you  had  been  upon  the  former 
jury.  Now,  gentlemen,  by  the  means  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  they  have  made 
the  whole  country  a  jury.  They  have 
tried  to  make  it  a  packed  jury,  and  they 
will  not  succeed  in  that,  I  am  sure.  They 
have  tried  to  make  the  whole  country  a 
jur^,  and  to  obtain  from  them  a  previous 
decision  against  me  before  they  came 
here.  I  have  been  tried  by  this  Whig 
Government,  in  the  first  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  the  prettiest  play 
from  one  hand  into  the  other  that  ever 
came  forward.  They  said,  ''  Come  to 
resolutions."  **  No,  withdraw  the  resolu- 
tions." They  did  not  like  to  come  to 
resolutions ;  and  >  shall  mention  to  you 
presently  an  instance  where  they  did  not 
withdraw  the  resolutions,  where  they 
came  to  the  determination,  by  the  admis* 
sion  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  the 
publication  of  truth  was  not  libel. 

Then  they  transferred  l^e  trial  while 
the  Parliament  was  absent;  they  trans* 
ferred  the  trial  into  the  county  of  Sussex, 
to  keep  it  up  there.  Then  they  brought 
it  back  to  the  Parliament  when  it  re« 
assembled,  and  wound  it  up  the  night 
before  last;  and  having  prepared  their 
verdict  and  their  judgment,  they  come 
into  court  to-day  for  you,  not  to  deliberate 
upon  this  matter,  but  to  give  in  to  the 
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prejudices  which  they  think  it  impossible 
YOU  must  not  have  imbibed — they  think 
It  impossible  yon  should  not  have  imbibed 
the  prejudice  they  wish  you,  and  they 
come  to  make  you  the  mere  instruments 
of  their  vengeance. 

Gentlemen,  before,  however,  I  go  into 
that  matter,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
observe  up<m  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  it 
has  been  granted  expresslv  by  thiBAttarney- 
Oeneral  especially  to  other  publications. 
Why,  gentlemen,  if  this  were  impartial; 
if  the  Attorney' Oeneral  were  impartial ;  if 
he  were  to  call  everything  scandalous, 
false,  malicious,  seditions ;  if  he  were  to 
rake  together  all  the  Billingsgate  of  the 
Bar,  and  pour  it  upon  every  publication 
that  was  exceptionable,  every  publication 
that  would  bear  a  construction  of  that 
sort,  then  I  should  not  complain.    Then 
we    should    all    go    into    gaol  together. 
The  gaols  might  be  enlarged,  and  the  Whig 
GK)vemment  might  have  the  ^;aols  full  of 
us.    But  the  AUom^Oeneral  is  extremely 
select  in  what  he  does.    Qentlemen,  you 
have  read  in  the  newspaper  which  I  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  read  nere,  or  I  should 
be  glad  to  do  so,  the  vast  affection  that 
this  Whig  Q-ovemment  has  for  the  liberty 
of  the  pres8.(a)     Oh ,  they  never  proceed 
by  information  e»  offioio !      They  have  a 
monstrous  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  None  have  it  so  much  as  the  Whigs. 
*  Is  Sir  Thomas  JDen/man  to  prosecute  here 
to-day  P   Oh,  Denman  is  an  noncst  fellow ; 
he  will  never  touch  the  liberty  of  the 
press."     Gentlemen,  the  fact  is  not  so ; 
they  have  actually  commenced  in  seven 
months  and  carried  on,  and  that  with  the 
utmost  rigour,  more  prosecutions  for  libel 
than  in  the  seven  years  previous  to  the 
time   they  came   into   power   had  been 
carried  on  by  those  haughty  and  insolent 
Tories.     Those   Tories,  at   any  rate,  if 
they  showed  their  teeth,   did  not  bite; 
they  suffered  them  to  escape.     But  if  this 
Whig  Government,  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve,  should    remain   where    it  is,   this 
Whig  Ministry,  I  mean,  should  remain 
where  it  is  for  twelve  months,  the  gaols 
must  be  enlarged,  or  we  must  leave  off 
printing    and  publishing.     But,   gentle- 
moD,  what  have  they  done,  for  let  us  come 
to  some  few  facts  ?    First,  I  state  the  fact 
that  they  have  instituted  more  prosecu- 
tions  in   seven    months    than   the   last 
Government  had  done    in  soven   years. 
But,  gentlemen,  we  are  now  living  under 
particular  Acts  ;    new   Acts,  passed    in 
1819,  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press. (6)      Those  Acts,  two  in  particular, 
impose  very  heavy  fetters  upon  the  press. 


(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  K.S.,  1385. 

(6)  60  Geo,  8.  and  1  Geo.  4.  c.  8  or  c.  9. 


heavy  shackle  it,  indeed,  that  no  man  can 
now  begin  to  print  until  he  has  foond 
two  persons  who  will  enter  into  bonds  to 
pay  400Z.  provided  he  is  found  guiltY.(a) 
For  instance,  if  his  Lordship  were,  which 
I  am  sure  he  would  not  when  he  has 
heard  the  whole  of  this  case,  to  6ne  me 
4002.  on  this  occasion  (I  have  bail  all 
ready  to  answer  the  400Z.). — So  that  there  is 
a  neat  deal  of  difficulty  now  compared  to 
what  existed  before  to  begin  any  publica- 
tion at  all.  This  was  300Z.  until  last  year 
or  the  year  before,  when  Sir  James  Sear- 
lett  brought  in  a  Bill  to  make  it  4002.(^ 
Since  that  another  Act  has  been  passed 
making  it  more  severe  on  pubhshers. 
Before  that  Act  the  defendant,  if  found 
guilty,  was  not  brought  up  for  judgment, 
was  not  ealled  upon  to  pay  fines  until  ihe 
next  term  ;  so  that  if  I  were  found  gnilty 
to-day,  which  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  not 
be.  But  if  I  were  found  guilty  to  day,  his 
Lordship  might  if  he  chose  sentence  me 
at  ODce  and  send  me  to  a  gaol  among  felons, 
as  I  was  sent  before,  there  to  remain  for 
as  long  a  time  as  he  pleased,  or  to  pay  as 
heavy  a  fine  as  he  pleased,  and  not  suffer 
me  to  go  home  to  my  family  to  make  anj 
arrangement  of  my  concerns  or  anything 
else. 

Gentlemen,  these  Acte  were  certainly 
passed  by  the  persons  called  Tones. 
But  these  Acts  have  been  kept  by  ^ntle- 
men  called  Whigs,  yery  fond  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press — extremely  fond  of  it !  Bnt 
they  have  been  in  power  seven  months, 
and  not  one  man  has  talked  of  repealing 
these  new,  severe,  and  intolerable  laws— 
those  laws  which  held  the  press  in  slavery, 
such  as  no  press  in  the  world  was  ever 
held  in  before  that  had  any  pretensions  to 
liberty.  When  the  Acts  were  brought 
in,  they  opposed  them.  They  got  all  the 
credit  they  could  from  being  lovers  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  when  the  Bills  were 
brougnt  in.  But  coming  into  office  and 
finding  the  Bills,  they  keep  them,  and 
make  a  ver^  nice  use  of  them.  As  some 
character  m  Shakespea/re  b&jb,  they  are 
not  traitors.  He  is  no  traitor;  he  has 
committed  no  treason — treason  lay  in  his 
way  and  he  found  it  and  took  it  up. 
They  made  use  of  it.  That  is  just  the 
conduct  of  these  Whigs  as  to  those  Acts. 
Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  another  proof  of 
their  sincerity,  and  their  love  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  find  in  the  reign  of 
Sir  James  Soarlett,  during  the  time  he 
was  Atcomey-General,  that  he  prosecuted 
but  one  man  oy  order  of  Government  for  a 


(a)  60  Geo.  3.  and  1  Geo.  4.  c.  9.  s.  8. 
(6)  11  Geo.  4.  and  1.  Wil.  4.  c.  73.  8.  1.  re- 
pealed  by  82  &  83  Vict.  c.  24, 
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libel — buc  one  man-  Ife  was  impossible  for 
any  man  to  stand  np  and  not  lament  that 
Mr.  Alexander  (a)  had  published  the  two 
articles  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Lord  Chancellor ;  it  was 
impossible  not  to  prosecute,  unless  the 
highest  officer  in  the  state  was  to  be  suffered 
to  remain  covered  with  degradation  and 
infamy(A) ;  the  charge  against  his  Lordship 
was  such  an  one  that  he  could  not  remain 
quiet,  and  sit  upon  the  beach.  Sir  James 
aca/rlett  never  had  any  but  those  prosecu- 
tions, and  those  against  one  man,  and  at 
the  same  time  two  judgments  in  one  case 
executed,  and  not  in  the  other.  The  man 
was  forgiven.  Therefore,  there  was  lenity 
in  the  extreme  compared  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Whigs— and  Sir  James 
Scarlett  had  a  little  of  the  Whig  left  in 
him  too.  Still  there  was  lenity,  there  was 
something  like  generosity,  in  that  proceed- 
ing under  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Not 
so  now.  Where  a  Whig  lays  his  fangs,  you 
expect  that  he  will  never  let  go  till  he  has 
drawn  blood. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, they  made  such  a  fuss  about  Sir 
James  Scarlett's  hostility  against  the  liberty 
of  the  press,(c)  that  they  actually  made  a 
motion  to  have  an  account  of  the  fees  he 
received  for  prosecuting  Mr.  Alexander, 
They  would  know  what  his  fees  were,  as  if 
they  thought  he  did  it  to  get  mone}'  by  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  impute  to  the  Attorney- 
General  that  he  does  it  to  get  money  by  it ; 
bat  if  I  were  to  reason  in  the  manner  the 
Whigs  did  of  Sir  James  Scarlett,  I  might 
say  that  it  was  for  filthy  lucre  that  he 
has  brought  the  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious  persecution  against  me.  But, 
gentlemen,  I  will  says  this  for  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  he  can  be  lenient  in  some 
cases,  though  so  very  lynx-eyed  in  other 
cases.  He  can  shut  his  eyes  while  the 
Judges  are  calumniated  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  He  can  shut  his 
eyes,  in  the  first  place,  while  the  Parlia- 
ment, is  calumniated.  There  was  a  law 
which  made  a  man  liable  a  little  while  ago 
to  punishment,  and  really  Sir  James 
Scarlett  relieved  us  from  that  dread  of 
punishment,  so  that  now  there  is  only  fine 
and  imprisonment  and  bonds  and  only 
those     trifling    things    that   remain    as 
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(a)  Editor  of  the  Morning  Journal, 
(6)  The  reference  is  to  an  article  in  the 
Morning  Journal  which  appeared  to  impate 
corruption  to  Lord  Lyndhurst. — R,  v.  Gutch, 
Moody  and  Malkin,  433 ;  May,  Constitutional 
History,  I.  216;  Lord  Brouffham's  Autobio- 
graphy, 8,  16 ;  Martin's  Life  of  Lyndhurst,  246 ; 
Roebuck's  History  of  the  WTiig  Ministry,  I.  327. 
(c)  See  Roebuck's  History  <S  the  Whig  Minis- 
try,  I.  825. 


punishments  for  libellers.    But  there  are 
all  those  things,  if  anybody  shall  presume 
to  print,  or  write,   or  publish  anything 
having  a  tendency  to  bring  either  House 
of  Parliament  into  contempt— mark  that 
gentlemen— having  a  tendency  to    bring 
either  House  of  Parliament  into  contempt. 
Now,  gentlemen,  to  show  you  how  lenient 
the  Attorney-General  can  be  when  he  has 
friends  that  write,  when  it  is  bis  friends 
that  are  publishing  what  are  called  libels, 
to  show  how  lenient  he  can  be  when  it  is 
those  who  write  in  his  favour,  those  who 
write  in  support  of  the  Whig  Ministry, 
how  very  lenient  he  can  be  then,  let  me  tell 
you  of  this.    In  the  House  of  Commons, 
too— brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  same  manner  that  this  libel 
of  mine,  tbis  pretended  libel  of  mine,  was 
brought  before  them  by  Mr.  Trevor— let  me 
show  you  how  lenient  he  can  be  when  the 
other  party  complained.    And  you  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  newspapers  that  praise 
him,  thao  puff  him,  and  puff  his  colleagues, 
and  puff  the  Whig  Ministry,  and   puff 
them  till  you  take   them  for  boxes    of 
pills  or  Macassar  oil  or  something  sold 
by  quacks.      Puff  them  till  one  should 
think  they  would  be  ashamed  to  show 
their  faces  in  the  streets  1    When  a  paper 
does  that  it  may  make  free  with  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  shall  show  jou  by-and-bye 
they  may  write  about  the  judges  too. 

On  the  21st  of  March  Sir  £oh&rt  Inglis 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  a 
charge  against  the  *•  Times  "  newspaper, 
the  desperate  defender  of  the  Whigs,  and 
having  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these 
particular  transactions,  (a)  The  **  Times  " 
newspaper  presumed  to  say  this  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  time  at  which  this  was  published,  that 
the  members  tried  to  infect  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons  with  argu- 
ments to  satisfy  their  own  intrusion  into 
it,  and  their  continuance  there,  adding, 

"It  is,  beyond  question,  a  piece  of  the 
broadest  and  coolest  eflBronteiy  in  the  world,  for 
these  hired  laqueys  of  public  delinquents',  to 
stand  up  as  advocates  of  the  disgraceful  service 
they  have  embarked  in." 

Sir  Bohert  Inglis  complained  of  this, 
that  it  was  inapossible  for  anybody  to 
continue  in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  the 
newspapers  were  to  speak  of  them  in  this 
manner.  Kow  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  *'  Times  "  newspaper  said  that  which 
was  not  true.  Now  what  did  the  AUomey- 
General  say  in  answer  to  that  P 

**  I  cannot  say  but  that  the  words  are  true ;  I 
cannot  say  they  are  false;  I  never  thought 
them  so.  In  my  opinion,  this  proceeding  is 
uncalled  for." 


(a)  Hansard,  March  21, 1881,  p.  $98. 
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The  end  was,  that  they  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  justified  the  **  Times  *' 
newspaper  for  that  libel  against  the  House 


pj^ticular,  which  are  the  tools  of  this 
Whig  Grovemment,  the  dead  tools  of  this 
Whig  Government,  the   **  Morning  Cfcrt>- 


of  Commons,  as  they  would  call  it  if  I  .  mcl«,"  the  "  Ttmes,  the  Times  as  the 
published  it,  and  the  "  Times"  newspaper  ;  OoryDhoeusoftheband.that  is  the  favourite, 
pranced  away  quite  free  from  the  shackles    and  the  "  Cowrter.      Now,  gentlemen,  the 


they  wish  to  put  upon  me.(a) 

But,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  tell  you  of  a 
much  graver  thing  than  these  foul  attacks  -,,    ^  .  .    .  ,    -r  *  „        i 

upon  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  is  at    Thefirstwas  the  most  wicked  of  aU,perhap8 
«t.««^«f  «««afUr.f^;i  oT.li  xM,h\nh  micrlit  havft    Thev  sent  it  forth  under  the  name  of  the 


30th  of  April,  the  1st  of  May,  the  2nd  of  May , 
and  the  4th  of  May,  those  papers  said  this, 
and  in  the  first  instance  they  sent  it  forth. 


present  constituted,  and  which  might  have 
a  still  worse  effect  on  any  body.  I  graiit, 
with  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  that  the  thing 
was  true,  and  I  should  be  ready  to  grant 
that  it  could  not  have  any  malice  in  it ; 
that  it  was  impossible,  and  utterly  im- 

Sossible,  to  say  anything  having  a  ten- 
ency  to  bring  some  of  those  persons,  at 
least,  into  greater  contempt  than  they 
were  before.  Bat,  gentlemen,  there  is 
another  description  of  persons,  there  is 
another  body  of  fxinctionaries,  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  guard  from  being 
brought  into  contempt,  for  if  once  they 
be  brought  into  contempt,  away  goes  the 
whole  system,  away  goes  the  Govern- 
ment, as  in  the  reign  of  Cha/rles  I. 
As  Lord  Clarendon  says,  (6)  when  men 
come  to  consider  that  they  have  no 
safety  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  when  they 


brother  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  They  say 
that  Mr.  William  Brougham,  being  a  can- 
didate for  a  seat  in  the  Borough,  made  use 
of  the  expressions  which  I  shall  mention 
to  yon  presently,  and,  therefore,  a  great 
authority  for  it,  you  will  say,  to  be  sure. 
What  the  Lord  Chancellor  says  of  judges 
must  be  true.  The  Lord  Chancellor's 
youngest  brother  must  Jcnow  what  the 
Lord  Chancellor  thinks  about  them ;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  being  the  first  judge  in 
the  country,  and  his  brother  being  also  a 
Master  in  Chancery,  which  is  an  inferior 
judge,  what  these  men  say  must  be  true. 
Mr.  William  Brougham  said,  according  to 
this  publication,  for  it  is  only  of  publishing 
we  are  talking — this  is  a  pubbcation,  aa 
much  as  mine  is  a  publication.  I  quoted 
it  here  in  my  publication   without  say- 


come  tcTsee  with 'their  own^eyes,  to  hear  i  \^S  that  I  agreed.     This  was  very  strong 
with  their  own  ears,  to  say  to  one  another  I  language  to  use  towards  the  judges,  but  I 


that  the  judges  are  corrupt,  there  may 
be  said  to  be  an  end  of  the  Government 
of  His  Majesty.  That  opinion,  inconside- 
rately given,  brought  King  Charles  I. 
to  the  block;  that  was  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Clarendon.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us 
see  what  the  Attomey'Wneral  has  per- 
mitted in  this  case.  Gentlemen,  a  very 
beautiful  poet  has  observed,  and  he  was 
a  very  good  politician  and  a  wise  man, 
thus: 

«  When  some  escape  for  that  which  others 
die, 
Mercy  to  those,  to  these  is  cruelty." 

Certainly  it  is,  because,  if  I  see  tolerated  in 
the  newspapers  things  such  as  these, which 
I  am  going  to  show  you  were  tolerated  by 
this  Attorney-  General,  1  presume  that  1  may 
go  a  quarter  part,  or  a  thousandth  part,  the 
length.  Says  I  to  myself,  I  may  clearly 
go  a  thousandth  part.  Aye,  so  vou  may, 
if  you  puff  us  on  all  occasions ;  but  if  vou 
do  not  puff  us,  if  you  give  your  candid 
opinions,  if  you  traduce  our  measures, 
then  you  shall  not  go  one  inch ;  then, 
there  is  nothing  you  shall  say  out  of 
which  I  cannot  pick  a  libel. 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  did  the  Attorney' 
General  wink  at  in  these  other  publica- 
tions?   There  are  three    newspapers  in 

(a)  Weekly  Political  Register,  March  26, 1831. 
(J))  The  History  of  the  Bebellion,  1,  122. 


thought  it  worth  while  to  put  it  upon 
record,  especially  as  there  was  this  prose- 
cution going  on  which  they  had  preferred 
against  me.  Mr.  WiUiam  Brougham 
said : — 


i( 


Among  the  devices  to  defeat  the  measures 
of  ministers,  was  the  active  caoTasaing  now 
going  on  by  high  and  learned  personages,  no 
less  than  Judges  of  the  land  (cries  of  shame, 
shame,  name  them)  ;  he  would  not  name  them, 
because  they  had  already  sufficiently  disgraced 
their  station,  and,  therefore,  their  own  punish- 
ment was  that  of  their  own  consciences." 

Pretty  well  for  an  inferior  judge  thus  to 
talk  of  the  judges  of  the  land !  (a) 

Gentlemen,  the  next  attack  was  in  the 
old  *'  Times  "  newspaper,(&)  as  1  said  before 
the  leader  of  the  band,  and,  as  1  shall  show 
by-and-bye,  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  this 
indictment  at  Battle,  and  in  Sussex,  before 
it  came  here.  Gentlemen,  the  "  Times  " 
says,  that  since  the  bad  times  of  Charles  I. 
the  judges  have,  until  now,  pre- 
served a  dignified  neutralii^  on  politics, 
but  now  that  is  at  an  end.  The  bad  times 
of  Charles  1.  and  his  judges  are  coming 
back  again !  1  told  you  before  that  Lord 
Cla/rendon  imputed  the  fall  of  Charles  I« 


(a)  See  Cobbett's  Weekly  Register,  7th  May 
1831. 
(6)  May  1,  1831. 
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to  the  bad  character  and  interference 
of  the  judges.  It  has  been  asked,  why 
should  they  bestir  themselyes  against  re- 
form, aye,  that  is  it,  why  should  my  Lord 
there  bestir  himself  against  Eeform,  seeing 
that  he  has  his  place  for  life  P  The ' '  Times  " 
says  the  answer  is  this:  some  of  the  judges 
expect  that  a  reformed  Parliament  ia  very 
likely  to  ask  another  question,  and  that  is, 
why  should  judges  have  5,500L  a  year  each 
in  these  hard  times  P  That  is  imputing  to 
them  the  basest  motives  known  amongst 
men — imputing  to  them  an  opposition  to 
the  Ministers  of  the  day — imputing  to  them 
an  opposition  to  this  great  measure  of  re- 
form, which  you  all  know  the  whole  nation 
wishes  to  see  carried.  They  knew,  and  so 
did  the  Attorney ^  General  know,  exceedingly 
well  that  the  whole  nation  had  set  its  heart 
upon  this  measure  of  Parliamentary  Beform 
as  the  only  measure  to  save  it  from  revolu- 
tion and  ruin.  Seeing  "that,  he  says,  the 
judges  are  opposed  to  that  Beform,  because 
a  reformed  JParliament  will  be  likely  to 
make  a  deduction  from  their  salaries. 
Gentlemen,  baser  conduct  never  was  im- 
puted to  mortal  man.  It  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  any  words  should  have  an  effect 
upon  the  labourers,  and  induce  them  to 
respect  the  laws,  when  gentlemen  will  not 
respect  the  laws  or  support  the  authority 
of  the  judges. 

The  "  Oowrier"  of  the  next  day,  the  fast 
partizan  of  every  successive  Minister — 
which  passes  as  the  heirloom  of  every 
Minister — this  paper  on  the  2nd  of  May 
says — 

'*  There  is  a  total  disregard  of  decency  on  the 
part  of  the  judges,  that  each  men  are  not  fit  to 
preside  on  trials  of  a  political  nature.  What 
chance  has  a  defendant,  if  he  be  a  reformer, 
what  chance  is  he  to  have  before  one  of  those 
judgee  ?  " 

And  thev  lump  all  the  judges  together — 
they  make  no  exception  at  all — so  that  I 
might,  according  to  the  present  law  of  the 
land,  if  I  believed  this,  make  an  exception 
to  his  Lordship  to-day.  They  go  on  to 
say — 

"How  is  he  to  expect  a  fair  trial ?  How  is  a 
reformer  to  expect  a  fair  trial  ?  No,  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  should  have  a  chance." 

My  Lord  Lyndhv^st  in  particular  they 
point  out,  and  go  on  to  say  we  almost 
wish  that  the  judges  did  not  hold  their 
offices  for  life,  but  were  dependent  upon 
the  King,  that  they  might  be  turned  out. 

Then,  gentlemen,  comes  on  the  **  Mom^ 
ing  Chronicle,**  which  brings  up  the  rear 
with  this— that  the  whole  of  the  judges 
had  conducted  themselves  in  a  very  vile 
manner,  but  that  Mr.  Justice  ParA;«  in  par- 
ticular had  done  so,  in  reference  to  the 
election  for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  that  it  has  been  confidently  affirmed 


that  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  some  Par- 
liamentary proceedings,  perhaps  even  of  a 
motion  for  an  impeachment.  IS  ow,  gentle- 
men, what  says  the  law  about  this  matter. 
"  By  the  laws  of  England,  also  in  the  time 
of  Jsracton  and  Fleta,"  the  fathers  of  the 
English  law, 

<*  A  judge  might  be  refused  for  good  cause ; 
but  now  the  law  is  otherwise,  and  it  is  held  that 
judges  or  justices  cannot  be  challenged.  For 
the  law  will  not  suppose  a  possibility  of  hias 
or  favor  in  a  judge  who  is  already  sworn  to  ad- 
minister impartial  justice,  and  whose  authority 
greatly  depends  upon  that  presumption  and 
idea.*X<») 

Very  well,  if  my  Lord's  authority  does 
depend  upon  that  presumption  and  idea, 
if  ne  is  incorruptible,  what  is  to  become 
of  this  authority,  if  this  idea,  as  promul- 
gated by  this  newspapner  prevail,  and  the 
Attorney' General  who  is  so  vigilant  in  pro- 
secuting others,  so  vigilant  in  pursuing 
me  for  a  thing  which  I  shall  show  is  utterly 
ffronndless,  suffers  that  to  pass  P  He  may 
believe  it ;  and  of  course  that  is  the  case  as 
to  the  "  Times  "  newspaper  attacking  the 
lacqueys  in  the  House  of  Commons;  he 
believes  it  to  be  true,  and  therefore  does 
not  prosecute  it. 

Gentlemen,  were  there  ever  libels  equal 
to  these  P  Might  not  a  man  come  into 
Court,  and  say  to  the  Attorney- General, 
**  You  are  prosecuting  me  before  whom,  be- 
fore whom  P  Before  one  of  those  Judges ; 
and  you  have  suffered  divers  publications 
repeatedly,  without  any  animadversion 
on  your  part,  to  represent  one  of  those 
judges  as  a  corrupt  man,  liable  to  have  an 
hostility  against  any  man  who  is  a  Par- 
liamentarr  reformer,  lest  Parliamentary 
Beform  should  take  from  them  a  part  of 
their  salaries."  Well,  gentlemen,  I  should 
think  there  was  quite  enough  to  show 
that  there  must  be  malice,  and  particular 
malice,  some  grudge,  some  hidden  cause, 
for  this  prosecution,  which  he  has  selected, 
that  he  nas  picked  me  out,  passing  over 
all  others.  Let  the  jud^s  defend  them- 
selves if  they  can  or  will ;  let  them  hire 
newspapers;  let  them  puff  themFolves 
off,  as  the  Ministers  of  the  day.  Why 
do  not  they  pay  for  paragraphs  to  puff 
themselves  offP  But  ne  suffers  that  to 
pass.  He  leaves  them  to  defend  themselves. 
Whv  does  not  he  leave  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  to  detect  any  errors  I  may 
have  imbibed?  On  another  occasion, 
being  accused  of  having  neglected  to  pro- 
secute some  things,  which  were  described 
as  very  proper  subjects  for  prosecution,  a 
man  who  said  in  short,  **  Down  with 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Priests  "  (the  paper  is 
intituled  the  *'  BepMiean ")  he   said  of 

(fl)  Blackstone's  Com.  8,  361. 
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that,  when  it  was  shown  to  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  he  thought  it 
best  to  leave  snch  things  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  people,  (a)  Why  &en  cannot  he  leave 
my  piiblications  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  P  I  shall  show  yon  by-and-by  that 
they  have  sense.  If  Mr.  Gurney  had 
selected  another  article  fVom  those  articles 
of  news,  if  he  wonld  have  read  my  paper 
throneh,  impartially  and  fairly,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  people  were  told,  they 
had  the  strongest  motives  in  the  world 
for  not  setting  fire  to  the  com  stacks,  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence.  That 
appears  in  that  same  identical  paper. 
But,  gentlemen,  the  Attorney  -  General 
thought  he  would  leave  the  others  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people.  He  did  not  like 
to  multiply  his  victims.  He  thought  they 
would  grow  too  fast  upon  his  hands,  and 
that  he  should  be  compared  to  Oitibs,  He 
wanted,  like  Baldk,  to  have  the  profit,  I  do 
not  mean'  to  say  money  altogether,  but  the 
profit  of  iniquity,  with  the  praise  of  being 
righteous. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  still  one  publication 
which  he  passed  by  unnoticed,  which 
is  worse  than  all  the  rest,  even  than 
those  monstrous  publications  with  regard 
to  my  lords  the  Judges.  And  this  publi- 
cation is  so  monstrously  false,  or  at  least 
it  is  so  false,  so  wicked  in  itself,  and 
attended  with  so  many  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances, that  not  to  have  prosecuted 
that  publication,  for  the  Attorney^OmieraZ 
to  suner  that  to  pass  without  prosecution, 
is  to  say,  "I  am  a  partial  man,  I  will  let 
anything  pass,  nothing  shall  be  prosecuted, 
but  that  which  tends  to  produce  some 
chance  or  other  of  my  being  turned  oat 
of  office."  Now,  gentlemen,  this  libel  is 
contained  in  a  pretended  report  of  what 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
the  case  of  Trevar{b)  ;  it  is  a  pretended 
reprint  of  what  took  place  there ;  and  it  is 
so  much  the  worse,  gentlemen,  as  there 
is  cruelty  of  tho  most  savage,  and  at  the 
same  time,  base  character.  It  is  a  libel, 
ffentlemen,  on  a  man  that  is  dead,  but 
that  man,  though  he  cannot  be  disturbed 
in  his  grave,  though  he  cannot  be  raked 
tip  from  his  grave  to  commit  breaches  of 
the  peace,  has  a  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  relations  and  friends.  Gentle- 
men, this  libel  will  never  be  forgotten  as 
long  as  the  present  generation,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  to  which  it  relates, 
shall  remain  in  existence.  The  libel, 
gentlemen,  is  this,  that  Oook  who  was 
executed  in  Hampshire — it  was   in  the 


(a)  See  Molesworth's  Uistory  of  the  Reform 
BiU»  an. 

(6)  Sec  below,  p.  821. 


debate  of  the  8th  of  February, (a)— that 
Cook— 

^  Who  has  been  executed  at  Winchester  was 
a  carpenter,  and  was  earning  80s.  a  week  at  the 
time  when  he  joined  the  outrage.  Yet  this, 
forsooth,  is  one  of  the  necessitous  and  misguided 
agricultural  labourers.  He  struck  down,  with 
a  sledge  hammer,  one  of  the  family  of  his  bene- 
factor, repeated  the  blow,  and,  but  that  he  was 
prevented  by  one  more  faithful  than  himself,  an 
individual  whose  arm  was  broken  in  the  attempt 
to  save  the  victim,  a  valuable  life  might  have 
been  lost  to  the  community.*' 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  two  affidavits 
here,  one  from  the  father  of  Cook,  and 
another  from  a  servant  of  Mr.  Baring 
himself  who  was  knocked  down,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  knocked  down.  I  will  read 
them,  and  they  will  show  you  the  men- 
strousness  of  this  libel  which  has  passed 
unnoticed  by  the  Attorney- GenercU.  Gentle- 
men, I  hold  in  my  hand  an  affidavit 
made  by  John  Cook,  the  father  of  Henry 
Cook,  who  was  executed  at  Winchester 
some  time  in  the  last  winter.  It  is  alleged 
here,  in  this  monstrously  lying  libel,  that 
Cook  was  a  carpenter,  that  he  was  earning 
308.  a  week  at  the  time  he  joined  the  out* 
rages,  that  he  knocked  down  the  son  of 
his  benefactor,  that  he  repeated  the  blow, 
that  he  would  have  kijled  him,  had  it  not 
been  for  another  man,  who,  more  faithful 
than  himself,  saved  the  victim,  but  whose 
arm  Cook  broke  because  the  other  en« 
deavoured  to  save  his  life.  Now,  gentle- 
men, here  is  the  affidavit  of  Cook's 
father : 

"John  Cook,  labourer,  of  the  parish  of 
Micheldever,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  maketh 
oath  and  saith,  that  his  son  Henry  Cook,  who 
was  lately  executed  at  Winchester  was,  at  the 
time  of  lus  execution  19  years  and  10  months 
old.  That  at  about  10  years  of  age  he  went  to 
work  on  the  farm  of  Farmer  Twitcham  at  New 
Down,  where  he  remained  about  three  years. 
That  upon  ceasing  to  work  for  Farmer  Twitcham 
he  went  to  work  at  the  same  sort  of  emplo3rment 
for  Farmer  Dowding  at  Sheephouse  Farm,  and 
continued  to  work  there  about  three  years.  That 
he  then  went  to  live  with  Mr.  Charles  Payne  at 
Woodmancot  Farm,  where  he  remained  one 
year  a  yearly  servant  in  husbandly.  That  he  then 
went  as  yearly  servant  in  husbandry  to  Mr. 
Henrjr  Roberts,  at  Abbotsbom  Farm,  where  he 
remamed  from  Michaelmas  to  the  month  of 
July,  when  he  quitted  his  master  without  leave, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  two  months.  That 
he  then  returned  home  to  Micheldever,  where 
he  lived  with  his  father  and  mother,  doing  job 
work  in  husbandry  for  about  a  vear.  That  he 
then  went  to  work  for  John  Ker,  a  sawyer,  of 
the  village  of  Micheldever,  who  gave  him  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  sawing  in  the  pit.  That  he 
continued  at  this  work  about  six  months  of  the 

(a)  Debate  on  the  Special  Commission,  Han- 
sard, Feb.  8,  1881,  p.  805. 
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gammer  and  aatiimn  of  1830.  That  he  was  then 
discharged  by  Eer,  he  having  no  more  sawing 
to  do  at  that  time.  That  Ker  paid  him  ten 
shillings  a  week  and  no  more.  That  he  was  dis- 
charged by  Ker  a  week  before  the  riots  took  place 
at  Stratton  and  the  Grange.  That  he  was  ont  of 
work  altogether  during  that  week.  That  after 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  riots,  he  went  to 
work  for  Mr.  WilBam  Payne  at  Barrow  Farm 
at  husbandry  labour.  That  this  deponent  does 
not  know  what  bargain  his  son  had  made  with 
Mr.  Payne,  but  the  wages  which  were  at  that 
time  paid  to  other  single  young  men  by  Farmer 
Payne  and  others  was  from  45.  6^.  to  5<s.  a  week, 
they  boarding  and  lodging  themselves  out  of 
that  money.  That  Henry  Cook  was  at  plough 
for  the  aforesaid  Farmer  Payne,  of  Barrow  Farm, 
when  he  was  apprehended  and  taken  to  Win- 
chester, whence  he  never  returned  to  his  native 
village  till  brought  back  in  his  coffin.  That 
Alexander  Baring,  the  father  of  Bingham 
Baring,  never  was  in  any  way  whatsoever, 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  benefactor  of  the 
said  Henry  Cook,  and  that  no  one  of  the  name 
of  Baring,  either  nude  or  female,  has  ever  at 
any  time  or  in  any  manner  conferred  any  favour 
on  this  deponent,  or  any  one  of  his  family. 
That  he,  the  deponent,  has  lived  40  years  in  the 
parish  of  Micheldever  and  has  brought  up  nine 
children." 

The  other  affidavit  ia  from  a  serrant  of 
Mr.  Bearing,  David  LoveU ; — 

**  That  he  has  worked  for  Alexander  Baring 
daring  the  space  of  about  fifteen  years  last  past, 
and  that  he  works  for  him  at  this  time.  That 
on  the  19th  of  November  1830,  this  deponent 
went  with  other  servants  along  with  Bini^ham 
Baring  to  endeavour  to  check  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings then  going  on  at  Korthington  Down 
Farm.  That  Henry  Cook  was  amongst  the 
rioters  and  had  a  sledge  hammer  in  his  hands,  with 
which  he,  as  this  deponent  understood,  had  been 
aiding  in  the  breaking  of  threshing  machines. 
That  Bingham  Baring  collared  one  of  the  rioters, 
and  that  Cook  then  went  forward  and  struck 
Bingham  Baring  with  the  hammer  on  the  hinder 
rim  of  his  hat.  That  Bingham  Baring  did  not  fall 
down.  That  Cook  did  not  strike,  nor  attempt, 
to  strike  a  second  blow.  That  he  did  not  break 
the  arm  of  nor  strike  any  man  that  attempted  to 
save  Bingham  Baring.  That  no  such  attempt 
was  necessary  as  no  second  blow  was  aimed. 
That  this  deponent  saw  Bingham  Baring  in  the 
evening  of  the  said  19th  of  November,  some 
hours  after  the  transaction  at  Northington  Down 
Farm,  and  talked  with  him  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  Grange,  and  that  Bingham  Baring  then 
appeared  to  this  deponent  to  be  in  perfect  good 
health.  That  this  deponent  stood  at  not  more 
than  ten  feet  from  Cook  at  the  time  when  the 
blow  was  stricken,  and  that  he  clearly  saw  the 
whole  of  the  transaction."  (a) 


(a)  **  The  state  of  the  country  is  dreadful ; 
every  post  brings  fresh  accounts  of  conflagra- 
tions, destruction  of  machinery,  associations  of 
labourers,  and  compulsory  rise  of  wages. 
Cobbett  and  Carlile  wrote  an  harangue  to 
influence   the    minds  of  the  people,  who  are 


Now,  gentlemen,  .what    an    infamous 
libel  was     this  on   the  memory  of  this 
young  man!      Gentlemen,  the  Attorney- 
General  and  his  colleagues  know  nothing 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  nothing  of  the 
feelings  of  the  country  people.     Gentle- 
men, we  who  are  here,  a  great  part  of  us, 
do  know  nothing  of  that.    You  cannot,  at 
any  rate,  from  your  situations  and  stations 
in  life,  enter  into  those  feelings,  as  I  can, 
who  was  bom  and  bred  amongst  them. 
Gentlemen,  these  men  have  feelings    as 
well  as  other  men,  and  are  as  rightly  in- 
formed, and  I  could  produce  proof  if  it  was 
necepsary.    Judge  you,  gentlemen,  judge 
you  what  the  Special  Commissioners  have 
produced  and  the  deeds  perpetrated  under 
them,  when  I  relate  this  to  you  that  the 
labourers  at  Micheldeyer  were  subscribing 
a  little  while  ago  their  pennies  apiece,  to 
get  those  lies  tetken  out  of  the  newspapers, 
liittle  did  they  know  about  the  motives 
with  which  people  put  things  into   the 
newspapers,  poor  souls,  and  little  did  they 
know  of  the  impossibility  of  patting  an 
end  to  that    atrocious  calumny    on  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen.      Gentle- 
men, what  was  the  effect  of  that  example, 
the  lenient  example,  of  which  the  Attorney' 
General  has   spoKen  in   his    speech,    the 
lenient  example  which  the   Whigs  have 
made  P  The  people  judged  rightly.   When 
Cook's  father  and  mother  took  him  home 
in  a  coffin  to  the  confines  of  the  parish  the 
whole  parish  went  out    to    meet    them. 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  more  than  I  can  express 
upon  this  occasion.    You  will  have  the 
goodness    to     excuse    me.      6ix   young 
women  went  to  hold  up  the  pall ;  a  good 
man  in  the  parish  lent  them  a  pall.    Six 
young  men  went  out  to  be  the  bearers  of 

already  set  in  motion  and  excited  by  all  the 
events  which  have  happened  *  *  *  Distress 
is  certainly  not  the  cauae  of  these  conunotions, 
for  the  people  have  patiently  supported  far 
greater  privations  than  they  bad  been  exposed 
to  before  these  riots,  and  the  country  was 
generally  in  an  improving  state.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  went  down  to  Sussex  and  fought  a 
battle  with  a  mob  of  200  labourers,  whom  he 
beat  with  fifty  of  his  o«ni  labourers  and 
servants,  harangued  them,  and  sent  them  away 
in  good  humour.  He  is,  however,  very  popular. 
In  Hants  the  disturbances  have  been  drcAdful. 
There  was  an  assemblage  of  1,000  or  1,500  men, 
a  part  of  whom  went  towtfods  Baring'B  house 
(the  Grange).  After  destroying  threshing 
machines  and  other  agricultural  implements, 
they  were  met  by  Bingham  Baring,  who 
attempted  to  address  them,  when  a  fellow  (who 
had  been  employed  at  a  guinea  a  week  by  his 
father  up  to  four  days  before)  knocked  him  down 
with  an  iron  bar,  and  nearly  killed  him.  They 
have  no  troops  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
there  is  a  depdt  of  arms  at  Winchester." 
November  21,  1880.    Greville  Memoirs,  2,  68. 
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the  oorpee,  bringing  it  two  miles  from  ihe 
turnpike  road.  It  was  carried  into  the 
chnrch  with  all  the  ceremonies  usual 
on  occasions  when  there  was  no  crime 
impated. 

G-entlemen,  this  is  an  important  thin^. 
I  wish  to  impress  npon  the  mind  of  his 
Lordship,  and  those  noble  lords  who  sit 
npon  the   bench,  and  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Attorney 'Oenerdl,  if  I  thought  it  was 
susceptible  of  any  feelings.     Crentlemen, 
what  I  wish  to  impress  is  this,  that  these 
deeds  will  never  be  wiped  out  of  the  minds 
of  the  labourers  of  iingland,  those  that 
occupy  England,  from  one  end   of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other,  till  my  advice  be 
followed  in  bringing  back  all  chose  yet 
alive  and  restoring  uiem  to  their  families 
and  their  children.    But,  gentleman,  with 
regard  to  this  atrocious  libel,  it  says,  that 
he  was  a  carpenter,  that  he  was  earning 
thirty  shillings  a  week  (this  was  to  blacken 
him  and  make  him  a  sort  of  wretch),  that 
he  knocked  down  his  benefactor,  or  the 
son    of  his   benefactor,    that    he   broke 
another  man's  arm  who  was  attempting  to 
save  the    son  of  his  benefactor.     These 
affidavits  negative  that.    They  state  that 
he  was  a  ploughboy,  that  he  was  such  all 
the  days  or  his  life,  except  the  few  weeks 
he  worked  at  a  sawyer's.    But  it  was  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  execution  of  that 
poor  man.    That  poor  man  was  executed 
for  giving  a  blow  to  Bingham  Baring,  and 
Bingham  Baring  had  five  relations  in  Par- 
liament, with  votes,  one  of  them  a  rela- 
tion to  the  Prime  Miuister ;  so  that  the 
man   was    executed   at   Winchester    for 
striking  a  blow,  which  did  not  bring  him 
down,    with    a    heavy   instrument,    not 
carried  for  that  purpose,  but  carried  about 
to  destroy  machines.    He  gives  him  a  rap 
upon  his  head.    He  does  not  fall ;  he  does 
not  f(dl.    He  does  not  aim  a  second  blow. 
And  here  comes  this  libeller,  and  pub- 
lishes, through  the  debates  in  Parliament, 
that  a  man  was  all  this,  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  public,  for  taking  away  the  life  of 
that  young  man.    Gentlemen,  Englishmen 
have  a  horror  of  shedding  innocent  blood, 
and  so  long  as  they  have  that  horror,  this 
act  will  be  viewed  and   regarded   with 
feelings  such  as  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe. 

But  the  question  is,  to  whom  to  impute 
this  atrocious  libel.  I  impute  this  atro- 
cious libel  to  the  Attomey^Oeneral  himself, 
he,  who  was  not  onl^  Atiomey'General 
npon  the  trials  at  Winchester,  he,  who 
was  not  only  the  accuser  of  this  young 
man,  but  one  of  the  judges  under  the 
Special  Commission,  who  must  therefore 
have  given  his  consent  to  the  death  of  this 
young  man.  It  is  therefore,  gentlemen, 
as  clear  as  daylight,  that  the  Attorney^ 
Oenerdl,  when,  as   judge,  he  left   that 


poor  young  man  for  execution,  either 
did  not  know  the  circumstanoes  —  the 
other  alternative  I  will  not  suppose 
or  attempt  to  describe.  If  he  did,  how- 
ever, know  the  reskl  circumstanoes  of 
the  case  such  as  I  have  detailed  them 
to  you,  and  such  as  they  are  described 
in  these  affidavits,  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
characterise  such  conduct.  If  he  did  not 
know  those  circumstances,  it  was  his  duty 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those 
circumstances,  before  he  took  away  the 
life  of  that  young  man.  Grentlemen,  these 
are  the  monstrous  libels,  these  are  the 
atrocious  libels,  he  has  suffered  to  spread ; 
and  that  he  still  suffers  them  to  circulate 
under  his  name,  does  appear  to  me  very 
monstrous.  It  shows  to  what  lengths  he 
will  go.  He  finds  this  in  the  same  news- 
paper. He  must  have  said,  **  Ah,  I  know 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  it  is  my  friend 
who  puts  in  this  ;  this  paper  is  always 
praising  me  and  my  friends,  and  it  most 
pass,  tnou^h  it  is  such  a  monstrous, 
atrocious  he  upon  the  memory  of  Una 
young  man." 

Grentlemen,  I  do  not  know  that  it  ia 
necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  any  longer 
upon  the  subject  of  these  libels,  except 
that  there  is  one  very  remarkable  one, 
from  a  very  distinguished  Whig,  who  they 
say  is  about  to  be  made  a  peer.  All  the 
newspapers  have  told  us  this;  it  is  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  newspapers.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  so,  but  the  newspapers 
declare  it.  "That"  (pointing  to  the  pic- 
ture of  George  3),  he  said,  "  bloody  King." 
•*that  bloody  King  George  3."  Why, 
gentlemen,  if  I  had  said  *'  that  bloody 
Kine  George  3, "I  know  how  I  should  have 
fared.  I  know  how  poor  Mr.  2/et^A  jBTttn^  and 
John  Hunt  were  punished,  what  suffer- 
ings they  had  to  undergo,  for  re-publish- 
ing a  part  of  Lord  Byron*8  poems,  where 
Lord  Byron  ventured  to  Question,  whether 
it  was  not  probable  tnat  Saint  Peter 
would  keep  George  3  out  of  Heaven.(a) 
That  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  ever 
read,  but  they  were  hauled  up,  though  the 
Atiorney-General  must  have  been  satisfied 
that  it  would  never  do  any  injury  to 
the  memory  of  George  3.  They  were 
punished  most  severely,  not  for  that,  for 
anybody  might  libel  Kings,  and  King's 
sons,  when  the  Ministers  wanted  to  have 
it  done.  But  they  were  brought  up  and 
punished,  because  they  wrote  against  the 
Minister  of  the  day.  Thus  it  is,  gentle- 
men, that  the  press  is  managed ;  and 
with  this  Mr  understanding,  the  "  Times  " 
newspaper  is  tolerated  to  say  just  what  it 
pleases,  and  it  is  not  to  be  prosecuted 
when  it  calls  members  of  Parliament 
"  lacqueys,"  there  to  do  the  dirty  work  of 

(a)  See  above,  p.  69. 
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their  xnasterfi,  "borongh  proprietors, 
when  ifc  talks  of  polling  down  snch  men, 
and  lords  are  charged  with  gormandizing 
on  the  public  purse,  and  sending  their 
sons  into  the  Honse  of  Commons  to  ex- 
tract the  money  from  our  pockets  to  pat 
it  into  their  own. 

Grentlemen,  it  may  also  be  remembered 
what  occurred  as  to  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished some  few  years  ago.  In  the  first 
?lace,  I  would  observe  that  in  the  year 
810  a  noble  lord  showed  me  a  letter,  by 
authority  of  the  writer,  which  he  received 
from  the  elder  Walter,  then  alive,  the 
father  of  the  two  women,  now  alive,  who 
own  the  paper,  in  which  he  complained  of 
the  injustice  of  Pitt  and  his  Government ; 
he,  Pitt,  and  his  Grovernment  having  em- 
ployed him  to  publish  libels  on  the  King's 
SODB,  the  Prince  of  Walea  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  that  they  never  gave  him  but  700Z., 
so  help  him  God,  for  so  doing.  This  is  the 
letter  the  noble  lord  then  showed  me, 
bringing  forward  a  grievance  on  the 
part  of  the  printer  and  publisher  of  this 

faper,  and  his  being  in  the  situation  which 
have  described  to  you.    Will  the  Attor^ 
ney-General  account  for  that,  that  he  had 

got  only  700Z. — ^the  niggardly  rascals  gave 
im  only  7001. — to  send  to  Walter  for 
libelling  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Duke  of  Yorkt  Gentlemen,  that  fact 
is  notorious.  I  state  the  fact  as  it 
appears  in  a  letter  written  by  old  Walter 
himself. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  acts  a 
great  while  ago  imputed  to  a  person  as  to 
whom  I  wish  to  be  forbearing  as  much  as 
possible,  words  comparing  the  late  King 
to  Nero,  and  calling  the  present  King  a 
"  royal  slanderer."  This  is  imputed  to  a 
person  who  is  never  above  a  hundred  miles 
from  Sir  Thomas  Denman  at  least.(a)  And 


(a)  *'  ]  know  that  ramoorB  are  abroad  of  the 
most  vague,  but  at  the  same  time  most  injurious, 
character ;  I  have  heard  them  even  at  the  very 
moment  we  were  defending  Her  Majesty  against 
chaiges  which,  compared  with  these  rumours,  are 
clear,  comprehensible,  and  tangible.  We  have 
heard,  and  hear  daily  with  alarm,  that  there  are 
persons,  and  these  not  of  the  lowest  condition, 
not  confined  to  individuals  connected  with  the 
public  press — not  even  excluded  from  this  august 
assembly — ^who  are  industriouslv  circulating  the 
most  odious  and  atrocious  calumnies  a^inst 
Her  Majesty.  Can  this  thing  be  ?  And  yet 
can  we  live  in  the  world  in  these  times  and  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fact  ?  We  know  that  if  a  jury- 
man on  such  an  occasion  should  be  found  to 
possess,  or  affect  to  possess,  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  we  should  have  a  right  to 
call  him  to  the  bar  as  a  witness.  *  Come  for- 
ward,' we  miff ht  say,  '  and  let  us  confront  yon 
with  oar  evidence;  let  us  see  whether  no  ex- 
planation can  be  given  of  the  fact  you  assert, 


you  may  observe  both  factions  always  take 
care  to  do  this.  They  never  resent,  unless 
they  be  compelled,  any  insult  offered  to 
the  King.  They  may  make  free  with  a 
King  or  a  Queen,  or  anybody  else.  King 
or  Qaeen  is  nothing  at  all.  But  if  you 
touch  the  faction,  particularly  in  their 
pecaniary  concerns,  particularly  in  respect 
of  the  money  they  take  from  the  public, 
then  they  are  like  tigers.  There  is  no 
pardon  for  those,  as  you  will  see  by-and- 
by.  My  great  crime  is  that  I  have  been 
for  five  and  twenty  years  endeavouring  to 
take  from  them  the  power  of  taking  the 
money  out  of  our  pockets  by  means  of 
taxes.  I  have  been  preaching  up  this,  and 
this  faction  now  in  power  more  greedy 
than  any  other — that  I  must  say.  To 
attack  a  faction  in  that  way,  what  is  it  but 
to  snatch  a  lamb  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  wolf 
half  starving,  so  long  out  of  office  for  four 
and  twenty  years,  very  lank  P  They  wanted 
filling.  To  attempt  to  prevent  them  from 
filling  their  purses,  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  the  public  money,  what  is  it  P  It 
IS  certain  destruction  to  the  man  who  at- 
tempts it ;  and  that  destruction  they  will 
bring  upon  us  somehow  or  other,  as  they 
intend  to  do  upon  me  to-day,  if  you  do 
not  stand  between  me  and  that  destruc- 
tion. 

Grentlemen,  that  will  suffice  to  show  you 
that  there  is  some  other  motive  than  that 
of  necessity  »f or  prosecuting  me .  It  cannot 
be  the  danger  of  these  writings.  It  can- 
not be  the  seditious  tendency  of  these 
writings.  With  regard  to  my  lords  the 
Judges,  with  regard  to  members  of  Par- 
liament, with  regard  to  the  kings,  not 
merely  one  king  but  all  kings,  for  the 
Whigs  have  calumniated  them  all  three. 
So  they  would  another,  if  they  were  gone 
to-morrow.  They  were  preparing  them- 
selves for  it  a  little  while  ago,  and  before 
this  day  twelve  mouths  you  will  see  them 
open  mouthed  against  him,   unless    the 

g5ople  come  and  say, "  Get  out  of  the  way." 
entlemen,  if  this  trial  had  begun  to-day 
in  this  Court  you  would  not  have  had 
another  word  from  me,  nor  then  would 


and  no  refutation  effectually  applied.'     But  to 
any  man  who  could  even  be  suspected  of  so  base 

a  practise  as  whispering  calumnies  to  judges 

distilling  leprous  venom  into  the  ears  of  jurors 

the  Queen  might  weU  exclaim,  'Come  forth 
thou  slanderer,  and  let  me  see  thy  face  1  If 
thou  wouldst  eqmU  the  respectability  even  of  our 
Italian  witness,  come  forth  and  depose  in  open 
Court  I  As  thou  art,  thou  art  worse  than  an 
Italian  assassin  I  because,  while  I  am  boldly  and 
maniiilly  meeting  my  accusers,  thou  art  planting 
a  dagger  unseen  in  my  bosom,  and  converting 
thy  poisoned  stiletto  into  the  semblance  of  a 
sword  of  justice.' "— Denman's  speech  for  Queen 
Caroline. 
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yon  have  had  this.  I  shonld  hare  left  it 
with  the  speech  of  the  Attornpy'Onieral, 
and  the  kind  qnotations  of  Mr.  Gumey, 
for  Mr.  Ourney  showed  quite  enough  on 
the  other  side  to  overset  all  the  charges 
of  the  Attomey-Oeneral,  it  being  upon  the 
same  publication.  Unless  where  I  express 
regret,  you  are  to  suppose  that  I  wish  them 
success !  Unless  where  I  express  my  dis- 
approbation, you  are  to  suppose  I  meant  to 
give  them  encouragement ! 

Gentlemen,  this  trial  was  begun  on  the 
16th  December  1830,  when  a  Mr.  Treror,  the 
member  for  the  rotten  borough  of  Romney, 
and  now  a  member  for  the  equally  rotten 
borough  of  Durham,  brought  a  charge,  a 
distinct  charge,  against  me  for  publishing 
this  identical  paper.  The  Whig  Ministry, 
who  were  clearly  in  understanding  with 
him,  showed  that  they  had  communicated 
with  the  Attomey-Oeneral  before  he 
brought  his  motion  into  Parliament.  The 
Wliig  Ministry  played  what  the  !country 
people  call  cat  in  pan,  that  is,  they  did 
not  approve  or  disapprove.  **  We  offer  no 
opinion  about  the  publication,  but  put  off 
the  discussion  till  another  day,  wheu  the 
noble  lord  who  was  at  the  head  of  His 
Majesty's  Grovemment  in  that  House,  the 
drill  seijeant.  Lord  Alihorp,  would  be 
there."  This  was  to  let  that  little  charge 
work,  for  Trevor  hnd  said  all  sort  of  things, 
describing  it  as  everything  that  was  in- 
famous and  inflammatory.  He  made  a 
great  deal  better  speech  than  the  Atfomey- 
General  to-d&j.  He  knew  he  should  not 
be  answered;  but  the  Attorney 'General 
knew  he  should.  He  was  among  the  658, 
and  we  are  liable  to  be  sent  to  gaol  if  we 
answer  them.  It  was  brought  forward  in 
that  manner  on  the  16th  of  December. 
The  Whig  Ministry  desired  him  to  put  it  off 
a  few  days.  Then  he  put  it  off  to  the  last 
day  of  the  session  to  give  me  a  stroke  at 

Sarting.  This  was  to  have  an  impression 
uring  the  seven  weeks.  Trevor,  with  his 
charge,  concluded  with  a  resolution  in 
good  set  terms.  The  Attorney ^  General 
offered  no  opinion.  He  did  not  pretend 
to  say  anything,  whether  the  thing  was 
libellous  or  not ;  but  he  would  give  it  his 
best  consideration.  However,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  honourable  gentleman  after 
some  time,  and  after  he  had  said  all  the 
bitter  things,  and  uttered  all  the  false- 
hoods, all  the  calumnies,  and  made  use  of 
as  many  words  to  degrade  and  pull  down 
the  writer  as  his  poor,  feeble,  stupid  head 
would  furnish  him  with,  they  then  pre- 
vailed upon  him — ^the  liberal  Wnigs 
prevMled  upon  him  —  to  withdraw  the 
resolution,  and  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 
There  they  left  it  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
at  which  time  the  House  adjourned  for 
seven  weeks. 


Well,  but  seven  weeks  was  a  long 
time ;  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  this 
interval,  during  the  seven  weeks  ?  That 
would  have  been  terrible  work!  The 
public  might  forget  it  in  seven  weeks. 
The  charge  was  agreed  in.  It  was  to 
be  tried  here  about  this  time.  But  seven 
weeks  is  so  long  a  time,  the  public  might 
lose  sight  of  it,  and  the  jury  could  not 
come  into  the  box  with  a  duo  portion  of 
prejudice  against  me,  unless  there  was 
something  to  keep  the  fire  alive ;  and  they 
trannferred  it  again  into  Sussex.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
my  heart,  I  declare  to  you,  that  though 
this  is  a  day  of  joy  to  me,  because  it  is  a 
day  destined  to  wipe  away  all  the  calum- 
nies which  this  malignant  Government 
have  been  heaping  upon  me  during  tho 
time  they  have  been  in  power;  though  it 
is  a  joy  to  me  on  my  own  account,  for  yon. 
for  my  country,  for  the  King,  for  the  namA 
of  England,  I  feel  the  greatest  sorrow  and 
shame  that  can  exist  in  the  heart  of  man, 
that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  detail  to  yon 
the  transactions  of  this  Government,  the 
transactions  of  this  Whig  Ministry,  con- 
nected with  this  projected,  plotted,  and 
conspired  prosecution  against  me. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  month  of  October  I 
hAd  been  at  Battle,  in  Sussex.  I  had  there 
given  a  lecture  to  the  chopsticks  of  the 
country.  There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Thomas  Goodman,  who  was  tried  at  Lewes, 
in  Sussex,  in  the  month  of  November,  the 
next  month  after  I  was  at  Battle,  for 
setting  fire  to  a  bam.  He  set  fire  five 
times  to  the  property  of  one  man.  He 
was  tried.  He  confessed  his  guilt  after  a 
little.  He  was  convicted.  Three  of  the 
witnesses  swore  that  they  knew  him  to  be 
actuated  by  private  malice  by  words  said 
to  them.  Therefore  he  was  left,  and 
justly  left,  for  execution,  for  there  was  no 
excuse  for  this  man.  He  was  not  in  the 
situation  of  poor  CooJc,  out  of  work,  and' 
not  receiving  more  than  48.  6d.  or  5».  a 
week,  and  having  a  father  and  mother 
dependent  upon  him.  He  was  a  cooper, 
and  had  been  receiving  1 5«.  a  week.  Be- 
sides, his  case  was  not  the  same.  It  was 
public  arson,  setting  fire,  whereas  Cook's 
case  was  different.  It  was  attempting  to 
knock  down  a  relation  of  five  members  of 
Parliament!  Very  atrocious,  certainly! 
This  man  was  tried  at  Lewes,  and  left  for 
execution.  Ah!  it  struck  them,  Gan9ot 
we  find  out  from  this  young  man — a  very 
fine,  civil  young  man — cannot  we  get 
somewhat  of  him  to  hook  on  to  Trevor's 
prosecution  of  Cobhett?  The  infamous 
**  Times"  newspaper  was  set  to  work  to 
sa^  that  it  was  Cohbett  and  Carlile  that 
stirred  up  the  people  in  Sussex;  always 
coupling  the  two  together,  as  that  fellow 
Bruce,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  did  the 
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other  night,  knowing  that  nothing  can  be 
more  opposite  in  their  political  and  re- 
ligious principles,  knowing  that  Carlile'a 
principles  are  reprobated  by  all  sober  and 
good  people.  Therefore,  the  same  reproba- 
tion was  to  fall  upon  me. 

Gentlemen,  a  curate  of  the  name  of 
Ritah,  of  the  village  of  Crowhurst — ^notthe 
chaplain  of  the  gaol,  not  having  any 
busmess  to  visit  the  prisoner  Goodman, 
not  belonging  to  the  parish — who  lived 
several  miles  from  Battle,  who  had  for 
several  years  been  huntsman  to  a  pack  of 
hounds,  this  curate  of  Crowhurst,  this 
sportsman,  not  a  likely  person  to  go, 
was  nevertheless  hurried  on  by  some- 
bodv  to  go  and  hunt  up  this  Ooodman 
in  the  condemned  cells  at  Lewes,  and  there 
to  get  from  him  a  confession  that  he  had 
been  instigated  in  the  doing  the  deed  by 
Mr.  Cohbett — Cohbettf  who  came  to  Battle 
to  ^ive  lectures  there.  Instantly  the 
**  Ttmee"  newspaper  had  at  this  poor 
young  man.  He  is  a  victim  of  this  arch- 
seditionmonger,  Cohbett!  Now  mark, 
gentlemen;  this  thing  from  Crowhurst, 
from  Battle,  this  certificate  of  the 
curate  of  Crowhurst,  that  Goodirujm  had 
made  his  confession,  was  published  on  the 
very  day  tbat  Trevor* i  motion  came  on(a) ;  so 
that  they  went  on  concurrently;  so  that  they 
had  to  say  '*  As  this  man  has  be^n  down 
in  Sussex  exciting  the  people  to  do  these 
things,  will  not  Government  have  some 
compassion  for  this  poor  deluded  youth  P  " 
Gentlemen,  I  repeat  that  I  wish  that  the 
Attorney' Generat  would  prove  his  words 
with  respect  to  the  extensive  circulation  of 
this  Eeffieter  of  mine.  He  parried  that.  I 
shall  show  you  presently  that  I  have  some 
•*  Twopenny  Trash "  for  the  labourers  to 
read,  and  I  wonder  he  omitted  that.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  have  them  put  in  and 
read.  But,  gentlemen,  the  Attomey- 
Qeneral  says  this  circulates  widely ;  but  it 
seems  as  if  I  was  not  very  anxious  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  these  things,  for 
in  the  heat  of  the  fires  I  raised  the  price 
of  the  **Begister"  from  sevenpence  to  a 
shilling.  Bather  expensive  it  is  to  circu- 
late among  men  to  whom  they  did  not 
allow  at  that  time  above  4a.  6d.  or  5«.  a 
week  to  subsist  on  I  But  out  comes  the 
double  accusation,  l^revor^e  accusation  on 
one  page,  and  the  soil  and  specious  lan- 
guage of  the  Attorney' GenercU  and  Lord 
AUhorp  on  another,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  curate  of  Crowhurst  on  the  other,  that 
Ooodman  had  been  deluded  by  me  to  set 
five  fires.  That  would  have  lasted  for  a 
fortnight,  I  suppose.  Keep  the  public 
oing !  Keep  the  fire  going  for  a  fortnight  I 
hey  did  not,  however,  stop  for  a  fort- 
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(a)  See  above,  p.  821. 


night,  for  my  contradiction  to  it  was  rather 
a  stinging  one. 

In  uie  first  place,  I  said, (a)  this  being  a 
certificate  of  a  parson,  I  did  not  believe  it. 
No  man  in  his  senses  will  believe  it.  That 
was  one  thing.  I  then  showed,  by  a  very 
slight  process  of  reasoning,  that  it  could 
not  be  true,  and,  in  fact,  I  denied  it,  in 
which  statement  I  was  coxifirmed  by  people 
living  at  Battle.  **  Then  the  tendency  !  '* 
Ah,  say  they,  "That  will  not  do,"  and 
therefore  to  keep  it  up  three  of  the  magis- 
trates in  Sussex — I  wish,  God  forgive  me, 
the  whole  three  were  still  alive,  but  one  is 
dead — the  three  went  to  him  in  his  celL 
They  did  not  pardon  Goodman  at  Lewes. 
They  took  him  to  Horsham  to  be  hanged, 
for  in  that  county  they  try  them  at  one 
town  and  bang  them  at  another.  Thev 
took  him  to  Horsham  to  be  hanged  with 
another  man,  who  had  set  one  stack  of 
corn  on  fire.  Being  at  Horsbam,  however, 
and  Goodmian,  almost  feeling  the  halter 
tickling  his  neck,  they  thought  then  they 
could  get  something  more  out  of  him  than 
the  curate  of  Crowhurst  had  been  able  to 
get  out  of  him.  There  he  renewed  his 
confession,  repeated  his  former  confession, 
and  went  a  little  further,  went,  unluckily, 
a  little  further ;  and  you  will  see  that  con- 
spirators should  be  very  cunning.  Liars, 
they  say,  should  have  a  good  memory,  and 
conspirators  should  be  very^cunning.  You 
will  see  how  they  were  entrapped  by  their 
own  assertion,  by  the  falsehood  they  had 
used,  to  give  a  colour  to  their  own  pro- 
ceedings. I  will  show  that.  I  am  here 
this  day,  gentlemen,  to  wipe  from  me  the 
calumnies — the  false,  wicked,  malicious 
calumnies — which  this  Whig  Government 
has  heaped  upon  me.  These  three  magis- 
trates, Walter  Burrell,  somebody  Tredcroft, 
and  Frances  Scawen  Blunt  (I  do  not  like 
that  Scawen,  somehow)  went  to  Horsham 
gaol,  and  there  they  got  a  confession.(6)  I 
beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  for  detaining 
you  while  I  am  finding  this.  K  I  had 
learned  counsel  to  assist  me  I  should  be 
more  ready,  but  I  beg  to  say,  if  I  keep 
you  longer  from  your  homes  than  you  could 
wish,  if  I  keep  jrou  from  your  families 
longer  than  you  like,  you  will  bo  so  good 
as  to  remember  that  it  is  not  I,  in  the  first 
place,  that  have  brought  you  here.  Put 
yourselves  in  my  place,  and  then  you  will 
consider  that  I  have  everything  at  stake ; 
life  itself,  for  if  this  Attorney-General  were 
to  succeed  in  cramming  me  into  a  gaol,as  he 
hopes  to  do,  little  hope  could  be  entertained 
for  me  that  I  should  come  out  of  it  as  I  go 
into  it,  at  any  rate,  besides  other  con- 

(a)  Weekly  Political  Register,  Jan.  1,  1831, 
and  February  19,  1831. 

(6)  See  Weekly  Political  Register,  Jan.  8  and 
Feb.  19,  1881. 
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Beqnences.  These  magistrates  went,  rery 
kindly,  to  visit  poor  Goodman,  and  they 
say  this : — 

"  We,  the  three  undersigned  visiting  Magis- 
trates of  Horsham  Gaol,  having  seen  in  the 
*  Courier '  newspaper  Mr.  Cobhett's  remarks  on 
the  confession  of  Thomas  Goodman  to  the  curate 
of  Crowhurst,  from  an  anxious  wish,  on  our 
part,  to  elicit  the  truth,  went  to  see  the  onfor- 
tunate  pri«oner  on  the  SOth  of  December." 

Mark  the  dates,  gentlemen.  Just  at 
the  time  that  Trevor  was  at  work — Trevor 
left  off,  the  libellers  at  Westminster,  the 
licensed  libellers,  left  off  their  work  on 
the  23rd  of  December.  To  keep  it  up, 
these  magistrates  set  to  work  on  the  30th 
of  December,  as  soon  as  the  holidays  are 
over.    They  suffer  Christmas  to  pass. 

*<  Who  being  questioned  as  to  whether  he  had 
any  enmity  against  the  person  whose  ricks  he 
had  set  fire  to,  declared  he  bore  no  malice 
against  him." 

No  enmity  whatsoever !  Three  witnesses 
upon  his  trial  proved  that  Ooodman  never 
said  those  woras,  that  he  confessed  he  had 
an  enmity,  that  it  was  from  private  malice 
he  set  them  alight. 

"But  that  he  would  state  to  them  what 
induced  him  to  act  in  this  manner,  and  when 
asked  whether  he  would  commit  this  to  paper  " 

Now  do  mark  this  fraud.  Do  mark  this 
base  conspiracy — 

<<  he  proceeded  to  write  the  following  state- 
ment, in  our  presence,  without  any  dictation  or 
suggestion  from  us." 

So  then  he  wrote — 

**  I,  Thomas  Groodman,  once  herd  of  one  Mr. 
Cobbitt  (written  in  the  most  preposterous  ortho- 
graphy you  can  imagine)  going  a  Bout  gaveing 
out  lactueers  ;  at  length  he  came  to  Battel,  and 
gave  one  their  and  there  was  a  gret  number  of 
peopel  came  to  hear  him,  and  i  went ;  he  had  A 
Terry  long  conversation  concerning  the  states  of 
the  country  and  telling  them  that  they  war 
verrey  mutch  impose  upon  and  be  said  he  would 
show  them  the  Way  to  gain  their  rights  and 
liberals,  and  he  said  it  would  be  verry  Proper 
for  every  man  to  keep  gun  in  his  hoase 
espesely  young  men  and  that  they  might 
prepare  themselves  in  readyness  to  go  with 
him  when  he  called  on  them  and  he  would 
show  them  wich  way  to  go  on  and  he  said 
that  peopel  might  expect  firs  their  as  well  as 
other  places.  This  is  the  truth  and  nothing  But 
the  truth  of  A  deying  man." 

In  the  other  confession  he  had  said  that 
he  believed  there  would  not  have  been 
fires  in  any  place  but  for  me.  This  poor 
chopstiok,  wno  never  saw  me,  nor  never 
was  at  the  lecture  1(a)  A  fabrication, 
froxa  the  beginning  to  the  end.   Now  mark, 

(a)  "  Perhaps  the  feelings  of  the  people  may 
have  been  much  excited  by  a  lecture  lately 
given  here  by  a  person  named  Cobbett."  Nov.  3 
1880,  Clerk  of  Battle  Magistrates  to  Under 
Secretary  of  State.    Domestic,  1830. 


sentlemen,  these  stupid  exhorters  of  con* 
fession,  these  stupid  minions,  got  him 
to  say  that  he  heard  this  something,  which 
they  have  let  out  They  got  him  to  saj 
more  than  the  parson  of  Crowhurst ;  hunts- 
man as  he  was,  he  was  more  acute  than 
they  were,  for  he  did  not  say,  according 
to  him,  that  there  were  other  persons 
present.  Those  three  magistrates  got  him 
to  say  it  was  a  lecture,  and  that  a  /nreat 
many  other  persons  were  there.  They 
say  that  they  went  to  examine  him,  in 
consequence  of  something  they  saw  in  the 
**  Courier  "  newspaper.  What !  would  three 
country  magistrates  be  set  to  work  to  go  into 
a  condemned  cell  and  pump  a  prisoner  from 
what  they  had  seen  in  the  "  Courier " 
newspaper?  No,  gentlemen,  they  had 
far  otner  instructions ;  they  state  that  they 
had  not ;  and  when  they  tell  you  the 
motive  they  had  is  not  a  good  one,  be 
sure  that  it  is  a  false  motive.  They  went 
to  see  the  prisoner  "  from  an  anxious 
wish  to  elicit  the  truth."  Now  do  mark 
those  words  **  from  an  anxious  wish  to 
elicit  the  truth."  These  three  magistrates 
went  to  this  poor  young  man  for  his  evi- 
dence. But  his  evidence  is  worth  nothing 
except  with  one  view.  They  wished  they 
could  get  hold  of  Cobbeti.  That  is  what 
they  wanted  to  elicit  this  for.  But  they 
were  silly  enough  to  let  this  poor  fellow 
write  down  that  there  were  other  persons 
besides  himself. — Ah  !  that  defeated  them 
— and  that  it  was  at  Battle  that  there  was 
this  lecture  given.  They  would  have  let 
him  be  hanged,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their 
hope  of  fixing  me.  They  did  not  pardon 
the  man  at  Maidstone.  But  this  man,  who 
was  proved  to  be  the  instigator  of  these 
fires,  was  respited,  and  the  way  that  they 
go  to  work  is  to  keep  him  in  gaol,  and 
send  these  magistrates  to  examine  him. 

Grentlemen,  it  so  happens  that  there 
were  several  hundred  people  who  heard 
this  lecture  at  Battle.  They  say.  Let  us 
prosecute  this  seditious  Cobbett.  Then  did 
they  go  to  Battle  to  make  inquiry,  or  did 
they  not  P  K  they  did  not  go,  what  does 
that  presume  P  That  they  knew  it  was  a 
lie,  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  conspiracy 
at  that  moment  to  go  and  ask  people  who 
had  a  halter  round  their  neck,  what  Mr. 
Cobbett  said.  But  they  did  not  go  then  to 
others  to  inquire.  But  suppose  they  did 
ffo  to  Battle — ^perhaps  they  aid— did  they 
find  any  proof  at  Battle  to  corroborate  the 
confession  of  Ooodman?  Did  they  find 
anyone,  out  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
people,  to  corroborate  Ooodma/n*8  eyidence  P 
"Yes,"  say  they,  *'we  have."  Have 
you  P  **  We  have  no  evidence,  but  such  as 
comes  from,  a  man  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck."  If  they  had  found  other  evidence, 
why  not  prosecute  me  for  sedition  P  If  it 
was    really  proved  by  the  people  there 
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assembled  that  I  instigated  the  people  to 
Bet  fire,  I  deserve  to  be  punished  with 
the  others.  The  Attorney- Oeneral  must 
have  felt  this.  Is  it  the  fact  that  they 
went  to  Battle  ?  If  they  went  there,  what 
did  they  findP  They  found  nobody  to 
corrol>orate  his  evidence.  Out  of  the  three 
hundred  persons  present  ihey  could  find 
no  one»  but  this  man  with  a  rope  round 
his  neck,  who  heard  the  seditious  words 
spoken  by  me.  Well  then,  gentlemen,  if 
that  was  the  case,  was  it  not  their  duty,  if 
the  man  deserved  hanging,  to  hang  the 
man,  and  was  it  not  their  duty  to  proclaim 
it,  in  the  fullest  manner  they  could 
proclaim,  that  Goodman's  charge  agaiost 
me  had  been  false  P  Did  they  do  either 
of  those  ?  No,  they  did  not.  Virtually 
they  declared  that  they  could  not  find 
proof  from  persons  without  halters 
round  their  necks.  To  avoid  doing  me 
justice,  they  pardoned  the  man,  spared 
his  life,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country 
for  ever,  so  that  he  never  can  be  a  witness 
again.  Said  they,  "What  shall  we  doP 
If  we  hang  the  man,  Cobbett  will  say, 
*  Then  of  course  you  do  not  believe  he  was 
instigated  by  me.' "  And  accordingly  he  is 
pardoned. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  lie  of  the 
curate  of  Growhurst's  certificate,  I  knew 
it  all  to  be  a  fabrication,  for  that  Goodman 
never  wrote  any  one  of  the  libels.  I  said. 
What  shall  I  do  P  If  I  bring  twenty  or  thirty 
people  to  prove  I  never  uttered  those 
words,  and  to  prove  en  alibi,  with  respect 
to  Goodman,  that  he  was  not  there,  they 
may  hang  him.  The  public  will  say  this 
is  very  scandalous  if  they  hang  the  man. 
i  had  better  bear  those  calumnies  and  let 
them  pardon  the  fellow;  and  they  have 
pardoned  him.  They  could  not  hang  him 
after  that.  And,  very  curious,  all  the  far- 
mers and  tradesmen  round  and  in  Battle 
had  just  the  same  notion.  They  were 
going  to  sign  a  declaration,  to  draw  up 
and  sign  affidavits,  that  Goodman's  con- 
fession was  a  lie.  But  they  said,  as  I  said, 
they  will  hang  this  poor  young  man,  if 
we  show  that  people  caimot  believe  Mm, 
and  they  did  not  do  it.  They  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  The  people  of  Battle 
had  the  same  idea  that  I  had.  They  were 
getting  affidavits  ready  to  prove  it  a  lie ; 
but,  when  they  saw  the  Register,  and 
that  I  was  desirous  of  Raving  the  poor 
young  man's  life,  they  said.  Do  not  let  us 
say  anything  at  present.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  the  Government  should 
think  of  letting  off  a  young  man  who  had 
set  five  fires,  who  had  stated  that  he  was 
not  instigated  by  malice,  that  they  should 
have  pardoned  that  burner  whose  crime  the 
Attorney' General  has  stated  in  so  very  cor- 
rect a  light  that  he  seemed  to  have 
borrowed  it  from  my  Register  thi'ough- 


out-expressed  it  in  quite  so  able  a  manner. 
They  spared  his  life,  while  they  took  poor 
Cook's,  who  had  done  nothing  but  hit  upon 
the  rim  of  the  hat  of  a  man  who  had  five 
relations  who  had  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  they  pardoned  the  other 
man  for  setting  five  fires,  though  they 
executed  a  man  at  Maidstone  in  their 
great  mercifulness,  as  to  whom  they  had 
proof  of  his  having  been  instigated.  They 
nanged  that  man  on  the  evidence  of  the 
man  who  bad  instigated  him  !  But  they 
saved  this  man,  because  he  had  utterea 
those  lies,  which  had  been  published  in 
the  newspapers.  They  felt  that,  unless 
GoodmoM  were  pardoned,  his  execution 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  circulation  of 
these  libels  against  me ;  and  having  set 
forward  the  prosecution,  they  pardoned 
this  man.  So  that  here  was  mercy,  arising 
from  malignity,  and  here  was  the  highest, 
the  most  sacred,  brightest  perogative  in 
Bis  Majesty,  prostituted  for  the  purpose 
of  their  forwarding  libels  on  one  of  His 
Majesty's  faithful  subjects  (clapping  of 
hands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Court). 

Lord  Tenterden:  I  shall  order  the 
Court  to  be  cleared  if  there  is  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Defendant:  Gentlemen,  I  omitted  to 
notice  the  observation  made  by  the  At" 
tornev- General  on  the  original  clapping 
whicn  was  made  in  Court  this  morning, 
before  he  came  in.  He  said  in  the  Court — 
my  Lord  was  not  in  the  Court  at  the  time — 
he  said  that  I  entered  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  persons  collected  by  myself 
for  the  purpose.  Gentlemen,  I  can  hardly 
find  terms  in  which  to  characterise  sucn 
an  assertion.  It  is  what  I  will  not  describe. 
I  will  not  name  it.  But  it  is  just  like  this 
indictment  —  it  is  false,  scandalous,  and 
malicious.  I  came  in  a  coach  from  my 
own  house,  having  nobody  with  me  but 
my  own  sons,  Sir  Tliomas  Beevor,  and  these 
two  gentlemen  who  are  with  me  now, 
having  appointed  nobody  to  be  here.  I 
did  not  speak  to  any  single  individual  to 
be  here.  When  I  notified  the  trial  last 
week,  I  omitted  to  do  it.(a)  What  I  then 
said  prevents  the  necessity  of  saying  more 
now.  I  did  not  cast  that  ridicule  on  the 
use  of  the  word  **  labourer,"  which  he  says 
I  did.  I  complain  of  the  insolence  of  it ; 
and  there  let  it  stick.  I  did  not  intend  to 
say  anything  more  about  it,  but  only  to  ask 
from  his  Lordship  and  you  that  indul- 
gence which  a  **  labourer  "  is  entitled  to. 
With  regard  to  the  applause  which  took 
place  when  I  entered  the  Court,  I  had 
no  power  over  the  people.  I  know  nobody 
here  except  my  witnesses,  and  hardly 
know  them.  I  believe  the  father  of  poor 
Cooh  is  here  to  testify,  if  your  Lordship 

(a)   Weekly  Political  Register,  July  2,  1831. 
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and  the  jury  will  permit,  to  the  truth, 
and  to  contradict  tnat  monstrons  lie  cir- 
culated under  the  name  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  I  have  very  few  persons  here. 
The  story  about  my  bringing  up  150  wit- 
nesses, put  into  the  same  newspaper,  is  all 
false.  I  want  nothing  like  stage  effect. 
I  only  want  the  case  fairly  stated  to  you, 
and  particularly  I  want  (and  his  Lordship 
will  see  the  justice  of  my  doing  it)  to 
remove  from  your  minds  the  prejudices 
which  might  have  been  excited  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  in  the  kingdom,  except 
those  persons  who  know  me,  or  are  the 
constant  readers  of  my  works,  by  the  con- 
stant series  of  attacks  going  on  through 
the  speeches  of  members  of  Parliament 
and  paragraphs  in  the  hired  newspapers, 
which,  while  they  support  the  present 
Government,  may  attack  the  Judges  and 
attack  anybody.  Gentlemen,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  go  on  till  I  have 
removed  them  completely  from  your 
minds. 

Gentlemen,  concurrently  with  this  was 
going  on  what  the  French  call  a  *'  chuchote' 
mmt,"  a  whispering,  for  the  people  at  the 
West  End  of  the  town  know,  and  the  people 
of  the  City  too,  a  great  deal  is  done  by 
whispering;    they  may  often  whisper  a 
man  down  by  means  of  their  franks  and 
their  club  houses.    Those  houses  I  will  not 
designate.     They  can  put  down  any  naan 
of   merely  the    common    stamp.     While, 
therefore,    the  curate  of  Crowhurst,   the 
magistrates  of  Sussex,  and  Trevor  were  at 
work,  the  whispering  was  going  on,  and 
the  franks  were  going  on.   The  noble  Mar- 
quis, who  sits  now  on  the  Bench  (the  Mar- 
quis of  Blandford)  and  whom  I  never  had 
the  honour  of  knowing  before,  wrote  to  a 
parson  in  the  country  that  some  connexion 
had  been  traced  between  Cobhett  and  the 
fires,  (a)    Ah  1  and  that  travelled  into  Nor- 
folk too,  to  a  parson  of  the  name  of  Slapp, 
who  had  a  couple  of  livings,  and,  very 
luckily,    one    curate— a    couple    of   good 
livings  confided  to  one  poor  curate !    Slapp 
circulated  it  immediately  all  round   the 
country.     He  told  it  to  two  other  parsons  ; 
both  of  them  immediately  communicated 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Beevor,  knowing  that  he 
knew  me,  and  .thinking  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  me.     "  Now  we  will  destroy  him 
in    the  opinion    of   Sir    Thomas    Beevor, 
Oh  1    Cobhett   has    been   caught  out  in  a 
connexion    with    the  fires,  and    has   ab- 
sconded."   The  noble  Marquis  said  I  had 
absconded.    They  believed  all  about  the 
country    that    I     had     absconded,    that, 
conscious    of    guilt,    I    had    run    away. 
Gentlemen,  Sir   Thomas  Beevor    knew  a 


(a)  See  Weekly  Political  Register,  19  Feb. 
1831,  where  the  correspondence  referred  to  by 
defendant  is  set  out. 


little  more  of  the  matter  than  did  the 
noble  Marquis  and  the  parson.  He 
knew  me  intimately.  He  knew  not  only 
my  sentiments,  but  my  conduct.  He  came, 
therefore,  very  soon  afterwards,  and  told 
me  what  those  parsons  had  told  him. 
Thereupon  an  attorney  wrote  to  the  two 
under  parsons ;  one  of  them  told  him,  yery 
honestly,  he  got  his  information  from 
Slapp.  Mr.  Faithfidl,  my  attorney,  wrote 
to  Slaj>p,  telling  him  if  he  did  not  go  and 

five  up  his  author,  he  should  prosecute 
im  and  bring  an  action  for  slander,  and 
Slapp  gave  up  his  authority ;  and  so  we 
brought  it  round  to  the  noble  Marquis ; 
and  the  noble  Marquis  told  me  in  a  letter 
that  it  was  very  currently  reported  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  m  the  club  houses 
in  the  West  End  of  the  town  that  some  con- 
nexion with  the  fires  had  been  traced  to 
me,  and  I  had  run  away.  Now,  gentle- 
men, who  can  come  before  a  jury  with  this 
hanging  upon  him,  there  is  a  report 
that  this  connexion  with  the  fires  has  been 
traced  to  Cohbett  and  that  he  has  absconded  P 
This  report  the  noble  Marquis  says,  to 
myself,  was  yery  general  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  daresay  it  was,  and  in  diffe- 
rent club  houses.  I^etty  places  I  On  the 
day  on  which  I  receiyed  this,  I  inquired 
for  the  letter  against  me,  and  the  reverend 
gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  lost  no 
time  in  circulating  the  report  through  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  making  everyone 
in  his  neighbourhood  believe  that  I  had 
been  detected ;  and,  if  I  had  been  disposed 
to  waste  your  time,  I  might  have  brought 
a  hundred  witnesses  out  of  every  county  in 
England  to  proye  that  it  was  reported  that 
I  was  found  out,  that  I  was  guilty  of  egg- 
ing men  on  to  set  fires,  and  tnat  I  had  run 
away  to  avoid  justice. 

Gentlemen,  as  to  my  running  away, 
from  whom  was  I  to  run  away  do  you 
think?  From  the  Greys?  From  the 
Broughams?  From  the  Lambs?  Was  it 
from  these  I  was  to  run  away  P  From  the 
Rvssells  and  from  their  crew  P  Gentlemen, 
contempt  comes  to  my  relief,  or  indigna- 
tion would  suffocate  me,  when  I  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  running  away  from  them. 
They  drive  me  awayT  Gentlemen,  they 
did  not  drive  me  away.  I  came  here,  and 
I  am  glad  they  have  brought  me  here,  to 
have  these  matters  investigat'od  and 
cleared  up,  and  there  will  be  enough  to  do 
when  the  Attorney- General  has  done  with 
me.  If  the  thing  is  not  proved,  every  man 
will  say  that  to  publish  these  things  about 
Cohbett  in  the  prostituted  "  Times " 
newspaper,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney- General  and  under  his  sanction, 
without  its  being  true,  and  to  have  par- 
doned this  man  without  having  arriyed  at 
the  certainty  of  the  truth  of  these  allega- 
tions, was  tne  basest  thing  that  a  body 
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calling  itself  a  Groyemment  was  ever  gailty 
of. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  content  with 
the  absence  of  the  proof.  I  am  not  con- 
tent with  the  negative  of  the  thing ;  I 
bring  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  Gentlemen, 
I  hold  in  my  hand  here  a  declaration 
signed  by  104  persons  who  were  present 
at  the  lecture,  coming  out  of  fourteen 
parishes,  the  parish  of  Battle  being  one, 
and  the  other  thirteen  parishes  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  persons  who  have 
signed  the  declaration  are  four  gentlemen 
living  on  their  means,  nineteen  farmers, 
seventeen  labourers,  seven  shoemakers, 
seven  blacksmiths,  eleven  carpenters, 
three  bricklayers,  two  basket  makers,  two 
wheelwrights,  four  tailors,  two  druggists, 
one  clockmaker,  one  French  master,  one 
Sadler,  one  mason,  one  auctioneer,  one 
baker,  three  schoolmasters,  and  one  inn- 
keeper. These  persons  voluntarily  signed 
that  declaration.  I  have  not  been  there. 
Here  are  their  original  signatures. 
Amongst  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  and 
persons  who  have  signed  this  declaration 
^ou  will  not  be  a  little  astonished  at  find- 
ing the  name  of  the  prosecutor  of  Good- 
man himself,  the  man  who  had  his 
Eroperty  destroyed,  the  man  who  had  the 
re  set  by  Goodman ;  ho  was  at  the  lecture. 
He  has  signed  this  declaration.  And  this 
declaration  says,  first,  that  they  have  read 
Goodman^ 8  confessions;  then  they  say 
that  Mr.  Cdbhett  said  no  such  thing  as  has 
been  alleged  by  Goodman,  that  Mr.  Cobbett 
did  not  advise  anybody  to  have  a  gun,  and 
be  prepared  to  go  with  him ;  that  he  did 
not  utter  any  words  urging  the  people  to 
Eet  fire  to  property,  or  to  do  any  act  of 
violence  ;  that  ne  strongly  recommended 
the  farmers  to  call  the  people  together, 
and  to  sign  a  petition  to  parliament  pray- 
ing for  a  reform  of  the  Commons  House, 
and  to  wait  with  patience  the  effect  of  the 
petition ;  that  he  was  convinced  that  this 
was  the  best  way  of  quieting  them,  and 
putting  an  end  to  those  fires  which  were 
producing  so  much  alarm,  and  creating  so 
much  distress  in  the  country.  That  is 
what  1  said.  But  they  wished,  intensely 
wished,  to  avail  themselves  of  that  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  away  my  life.  They 
wanted  my  life  first ;  and,  failing  in  that, 
they  hooked  in  this  malicious  and  scan- 
dalous indictment  to  ejQTect  my  ruin.  I 
have  here  (whether  it  will  be  admitted 
according  to  the  rules  of  evidence  his 
Lordship  will  tell  you  by-and-by),  I  have 
the  gentleman  here  in  the  presence  of 
whom  these  si^atures  were  taken.  He 
might  have  made  them  double  if  there  had 
been  time ;  he  lives  in  Battle,  and  is  ready 
to  testify  what  is  stated  there  in  short. 
There  is  also  another  gentleman  here,  a 
landholder,  both  a  copyholder  and  free- 


holder, a  man  of  considerable  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  ef  Battle,  who  was  at 
the  lecture,  a  Mr.  Savyyer,  who  is  ready  to 
come  here  and  testify  that  he  believes — and 
that  is  evidence,  I  shall  bring  him  also 
to  testify  that  he  believes— it  was  a  lecture 
which  was  uttered  with  a  view  and  had  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
outrages,  and  the  setting  fires  to  property. 
And  if  you  are  to  decide  according  to  the 
evidence,  I  think  that  evidence  will  be  a 
little  better  than  that  produced  by  the 
Attorney-  General, 

So  much,  gentlemen,  for  the  prosecution, 
up  to  the  present  time.  Gentlemen,  I 
should  observe,  that  I  believed,  from  the 
very  beginning,  as  indeed  I  said  in  print, 
that  this  was  a  fabrication,  that  Goodinan 
never  confessed  this,  and  I  cannot  trace 
him  to  have  been  at  the  lecture  by  any- 
body who  saw  him.  He  was  a  fine  stout 
young  man,  rather  conspicuous.  There  is 
no  man  that  saw  him  there  that  we  can 
find  out,  and  we  have  evidence  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  ever  passed  there,  but 
something  else.  But  I  have  always  looked 
upon  it  as  a  fabrication  on  the  part  of  the 
parsons  and  the  magistrates,  instigated 
ty  our  wise  Government.  You  shall  judge 
of  the  orthography.  It  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible that  there  ever  could  be  any 
proof  brought  of  that  conspiracy,  for  he 
was  hurried  out  of  the  country  witii  great 
haste,  after  it  was  found  that  Cobhelt  had 
not  uttered  these  words.  They  could  not 
hang  him,  because  if  they  had  that  would 
have  cleared  me ;  so  I  bring  the  Govern- 
ment into  this  by  the  pardon  of  the  man. 
The  curate  of  Crowhurst  could  not  pardon 
the  man.  The  magistrates,  three  of  them, 
could  not  pardon  the  man.  There  must 
be  a  communication  with  the  Home 
Office ;  and  indeed,  I  was  told,  there  were 
expresses  going  backwards  and  forwards 
from  Horsham  to  London,  and  all  about 
that.  The  people  of  the  county  of  Sussex 
were  in  an  uproar  for  a  week.  I  always 
deemed  it  a  fabrication.  But,  gentlemen, 
Providence  always  steps  in,  or  at  least  it 
often  does,  and  brings  the  truth  to  light 
by  ways  which  seem  almost  marvellous 
sometimes.  We  have  now  a  letter  from 
Goodman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
him  to  his  brother-in-law,  sent  from  the 
transport  ship  at  Portsmouth.  By  com- 
paring the  orthography  of  that  letter 
with  the  orthography  of  the  other  ver- 
batim  et  literatim,  by  comparing  the 
orthography  of  this  with  the  pretended 
confessions,  we  prove  that  Goodman  never 
wrote  those  confessions,  we  prove  them  to 
be  complete  fabrications  on  the  part  of 
those  who  swear  to  the  confessions. 
Gentlemen,  one  thing  I  will  mention ;  it 
will  be  impossible  to  go  into  this,  word  by 
word.    But  this  letter  from  Portsmouth 
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is  written  consecntively,  a  letter  in  yery 
few  words  of  which  there  is  an  error.  He 
writes  uniformly,  with  a  capital  I  without 
any  exception.  In  his  confessions  ho 
uniformly  writes  with  a  little  t.  I  beg 
you  will  attend  to  that.  In  this  letter 
he  uniformly  writes  with  a  capital  J.  Then 
what  does  he  sa^  to  his  brother?  He 
says,  after  disclosing  his  hardship,  "  this 
is  what  I  haye  fallen  into  from  my  own 
evil  courses."  Not  a  word  about  Cobbett  or 
his  **  lactueers/*  as  the  confession  called 
them,  or  curate  Bush,  but  that  Grod  who  is 
just  and  good,  and  for  wise  purposes, 
settled  that  he  should  be  punished  in  this 
manner,  for  his  eyil  propensities,  and  eyil 
conduct ;  and  he  calls  upon  his  brother 
and  brother-in-law — he  does  not  once  in 
this  refer  to  me,  to  Cohbett — ^but  he  tells 
them  that,  as  they  love  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  not  to  keep  the  bad  company 
he  has  left.  Not  a  word  about  the  lecture. 
Not  a  word  about  rights  and  liberals.  It 
is  a  sensible  letter,  written  by  a  country 
fellow  with  a  little  education,  such  as  my 
Lord  Chancellor  wishes  to  give  them  all  at 
this  time — just  education  enough  for  that. 

Another  circumstance  is,  tliat  of  the 
points.     Every  sentence  in  his  confessions 
18  pointed.    They  have  put  a  large  number 
of  commas,  semi-colons,  and  periods,  and 
so  on ;  so  that  there  is  a  criterion  as  far  as 
points  go.     In  his  genuine  letter  there  is 
no  point  at  all,  which  is  the  fashion  of  the 
country  people.     So  that  that  was  a  mere 
fabrication.     They  were  sheer  fabrications 
from  beginning  to  end.     The  curate  of 
Crowhuvst    had    no    business    with    the 
prisoner  at  Lewes.    He  went  there  insti- 
gated, most  likely,  by  somebody  whom  I 
shall  not  name.    Indeed  I  do  not  know 
who  it  was.    Ho  wanted  perhaps  to  get  a 
good  living  or  a  bishoprick,  by  extorting  a 
confession  against  me.    But  those  cunning 
magistrates  at  Horsham  made  him  say 
there  were  hundreds  of  people  present. 
That  exposed    them.      That    discomfited 
them,  and  has  brought  out  all  the  exposure 
I  have  laid  before  you.  I  hope,  gentlemen, 
I  have  removed  from  your  minds  all  the 
effects  of  the  monstrous  libels,  the  libels 
thus  proved  which  this  Whig  Government 
have  circulated  for  the  express  purpose  of 
destroying  me,  because  they  Imow  I  am 
not  to  be  bought,  because  they  know  I 
shall  never  rest  silent,  while  the  pockets 
of  the  people  are  picked  to  keep  up  things 
and  persons,  such  as  they  exist,  and  have 
existed,   for  such  a  length  of  time,  and 
such  as  they  wish  to  exist  for  ever. 

Gentlemen,  having,  I  hope,  disposed  of 
the  previous  part  of  the  charge,  and  turned 
out  of  Court  the  trial  in  Parliament, 
the  trial  at  Battle,  the  trial  at  Horsham, 
the  renewed  trial  in  Parliament  since  it 
has  met  again,  having  disposed  of  those. 


and  having,  as  I  hope,  got  oat  of  ^onr 
minds  all  the  prejuoiceB  which  existed 
(though  my  Lord  Flunkel  said,  very 
truly,  they  are  sure  to  stick  if  they  are 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  he  knew  as  well  as  I  do  how  that 
House  is  constituted) — ^there  would  be  no 
danger  of  prejudice  being  produced,  but 
that  men  have  their  affairs  to  attend  to ; 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  believe 
that  a  member  of  Parliament  means  a 
man  that  will  propagate  falsehoods  and 
support  factions,  that  they  will  go  to  work 
to  play  into  one  another's  hands  to  ruin  a 
man  who  will  oppose  them.  There  may  be 
someone  of  you  livine  in  London,  in 
whose  mind  that  prejudice  still  remained 
till  I  took  the  pains  to  root  it  out.  And 
having  done  so,  we  will  now  start  fiurlj 
into  this  indictment. 

I  observed  before,  gentlemen,  that  the 
charge  against  me  in  this  indictment  lies 
in  a  very  few  words  which  the  Attorney^ 
General  has  endeavoured  to  encumber 
with  a  great  many  words.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  talk  about  all  manner  of 
things  but  the  thine  itself.  He  took  credit 
to  himself  in  the  Mouse  of  Commons  for 
having  presented  this  indictment  to  ^e 
grand  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey.  That  was 
another  fetch  in  the  previous  proceedings. 
This  indictment  at  the  Old  Bailey  was 
sent  in  among  indictments  against  thieves 
and  pickpockets.  Oh,  CarlUe,(a)  who  was 
caught  in  the  same  sort  of  oflenoe,  was 
indicted  there  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  im- 

grisoned.  He  has  boasted  in  the  House  of 
'ommons  that  he  had  not  proceeded  by 
ex  officio  informations,  and  thereby  glanced, 
a  censure  on  Sir  James  8ca/rlett,  But  the 
difference  is  this ;  Sir  James  j^carZe^t  pro- 
ceeding was  manly ;  it  was  upright.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  it  was  rignt,  but,  as  I 
related  before,  in  the  only  libel  he  ever 
attached  there  was  great  and  glaring 
cause  for  prosecution.  That  was  the  case 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which,  at  any 
rate,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass 
over,(5)  but,  says  he,  like  a  Pharisee,  I 
bring  no  sjj  officio  informations.  Why  ? 
An  indictment  was  a  more  sure  means. 
It  put  the  thing  on  a  surer  foundation.  It 
was  a  more  sure  means  of  getting  his 
victim  destroyed.  Where  is  the  mercy, 
where  is  the  liberality,  of  not  proceeding  by 
information  P  Proceeding  by  information 
is  open.  It  is  like  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  Tories.  It  is  violent.  It  is  tyrannical 
sometimes.  But  it  is  open.  The  indictment 
is  framed  in  this  way  for  a  jury  in  the 
country.  What  does  the  Attorney-General 
do  ?    He  takes  out  a  little  part,  does  not 


(a)  See  R,  v.  Carlile  above,  p.  459. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  807. 
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tronble  the  grand  jnTy  witih  the  context, 
which  might  explain  it,  but  cats  off  one 
sentence  from  all  the  mitigating  parts, 
staffs  it  into  this  dirty  bill  of  indictment, 
and  takes  the  bill  of  indictment  to  the  Old 
Bailey  amongst  bills  of  indictment  against 
pickpockets.  Grentlemen,  yon  all  know, 
every  lawyer  knows,  and  yon  above  all 
men  know,  that  the  grand  jury  at  the 
Old  Bailey  do  not  waste  five  minntes  on  a 
bill  of  indictment.  A  porter  goes  in  with 
all  of  them  in  his  arms.  They  look  at 
them  and  turn  them  over.  They  feel  that 
they  cannot  go  into  a  mass  like  wis,  which 
will  take  them  a  whole  day,  and  they 
apportion  the  time  to  each  according  to 
the  number  they  have  before  them ;  and 
the  excnse  made  for  this  conrse  is,  that 
the  grand  jury  look  upon  it  in  cases  like 
this  that  they  determine  nothing.  They 
only  examine  a  man  from  the  Stamp 
Office  as  to  the  publication.  They  have 
not  time  to  read  it,  and,  therefore,  they 
attempt  no  such  thing.  They  send  it  to 
you  to  tiy  the  fact. 

ThereK)re  this  candid  gentleman,  this 
AUomey'Qefneralf  who  prosecutes  only  by 
bill  of  indictment,  this  lover  of  liberty, 
this  Liberal  Whig  only  puts  that  before  a 
jury  of  the  country.  Then  the  grand  jury 
fina  a  bill ;  then  it  is  presumed  the  defen- 
dant is  guilty.  That  is  another  step  in 
these  kind  and  merciful  prosecutions. 

But  it  is  not  to  rest  on  the  presentment 
of  the  bill.  No,  gentlemen,  because  the 
hireling  newspaper  was  ready  to  communi- 
cate it  the  moment  the  bill  was  found ;  I 
mean  the  ^*  Times**  newspaper.  Though 
they  might  calumniate  the  judges  of  the 
land  from  the  outer  side  of  their  skin  to 
the  very  bone,  for  which  the  Attorney' 
General  never  prosecuted  them,  they  say 
tiiere  is  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Cobbett, 
and  they  understand  it  is  in  &e  same  form 
as  the  bill  against  Carlile,{a)  and  will  have 
the  same  consequences — two  years'  im- 
prisonment in  a  miserable  gaol,  with 
security  for  ten  years;  and  as  OohheU 
has  a  little  more  money  perhaps  than 
Carlile,  take  a  little  money  too.  Others  of 
them  say  that  there  is  a  bench  warrant 
out  against  me.  Others  that  I  was  gone 
to  Newgate;  and  I  can  brine  hundreds 
who  know  that  it  was  currenuy  reported 
that  I  had  gone  to  Newgate  under  a 
warrant  of  the  noble  lord.  While  others 
said  that  1  was  afraid  of  the  consequences, 
and  had  run  away.  That  was  a  sneaking, 
dirty  Whig-like  trick,  gentlemen,  false, 
scandalous,  malicious,  and  not  a  spark  of 
honesty  appearing  upon  the  face  of  it. 
When  the  Tories  show  their  malice  you 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  You  know 
you  are  to  fight  them.     But  the  Whigs 

(a)  See  above,  p.  459. 
o    658«0. 


execute  their  malicious  intentions  under 
the  guise  of  liberality  ;  and  that  has  been 
the  character  of  the  faction  from  the  first 
day  that  they  began  to  curse  England  till 
the  present  hour.    G-entlemen,  you  have 
had  this  bill  of  indictment  read  to  you.    1 
am  very  sure  that  not  a  man  of  yon  can 
make  top  or  tail  of  the  thing  as  it  stands 
in  the    indictment.     You  will    observe, 
gentlemen,  that  I  am  charged — this  is  the 
charge   against  me — that  1  edited,  that 
I  published  this  article,  that  I  contrived, 
for  I  am  charged  with  contriving   and 
intending,  to     excite    the     labourers    in 
husbandry  to  outrages  and  various  acts  of 
violence,  breaking  machinery,  raising  fires, 
and    so   on,  that  I  was  contriving    and 
intending  to  do  all  this.  Now,  gentlemen, 
you  must  be  satisfied  in  your  minds,  not 
only  from  this  article  he  has  copied  out— 
which  he  has  garbled  in  this  scandalous 
manner ;   you  are  not  only  to  make   out 
the   intention   from  that,    but  from  the 
whole  of  the  paper  from  one  end  to  the 
other.    And  not  only  that,  but  you  will 
inonire   whether    there     be    any    other 
writings  of  mine  which  may  throw  a  light 
upon  it,  for  you  would  be  at  full  liberty  to 
call  up  any  other  writings  of  mine.    And  I 
understand  that  he  had  intended  to  refer  to 
other  writings,  but  that  some  person  had 
informed  him  that  he  would  be  burning 
his  own  fingers,  and  would  have  been  an 
incendiary   himself.      But   yon  must  be 
satisfied  that  I  contrived  and  intended 
these  things  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the    labourers    in   husbandry   to    break 
machines,  pull  down  houses,  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things  of  that  infamous  descrip- 
tion. 

Now,  ffentlemen,  as  another  of  the 
additional  proofs  of  the  great  affection 
which  the  Whig  faction  have  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  bow  does  this  Attorney" 
Ghneral  exhibit  himself  in  this  very  indict- 
ment  P  When  he  came  to  read  to  you  pas- 
sages from  the  ^'  Register,*'  then,  indeed, 
he  read  something  more  than  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  indictment;  and  if  he 
had  put  the  two  sentences  before  into  the 
indictment,  the  bill  of  indictment  never 
would  have  been  found.  Little  time  as  the 
grand  jury  have  for  deliberation,  they 
would  have  seen  enough  upon  the  face  of  it 
to  reject  it.  Therefore,  he  garbled  this 
one  article  scandalously,  as  Judge  BUtch" 
stone  garbled  the  Bible,  to  do  injury  to  the 
labouring  classes  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  grand  jury  to  find  tnis  bill.  He  was 
aware  that  wnen  I  came  to  examine  the 
pretended  libel  I  should  take  the  previous 
sentences.  How  does  he  begin  P  Gentle- 
men, I  was  going  to  describe  how  he 
begins  this.  Do  pay  attention  to  it,  and 
you  will  see  in  a  minute,  if  you  look  at  the 
previons  sentences,  the  malignity  of  lliis 
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whole  proceeding.  You  will  have  it  at 
once,  not  to  the  wig  upon  his  head,  bnt  to 
the  Whig  in  his  heart.  Gentlemen,  he  has 
complimented  me,  or  it  wonld  have  been  a 
compliment  if  coming  from  anybody  else, 
npon  my  great  learning,  npon  my  under- 
standing of  languages,  upon  my  being  a 
great  master  of  languages,  upon  my  under- 
standing the  use  of  words,  upon  my  know- 
ledge of  grammar,  the  value  of  words,  and 
the  tendency  of  them,  and  my  great  acute- 
ness.  Gentlemen,  in  return  for  this  I  will 
only  say  that  I  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  till  I  got  hold  of  the  writings 
drawn  up  by  the  Whig  Attorney- Oejieralf 
met  with  anything  so  stupid  as  this  is,  so 
totally  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  words,  or  so  totally  fraudulent,  so 
intentionally  fraudulent,  as  to  merit  the 
utmost  reprobation  of  our  language,  or 
any  other  language  a  man  may  utter. 
There  are  about  thirty  paragraphs  in  the 
whole  article  itself.  From  those  he  selects 
one  paragraph ;  not  pursuing  the  course  of 
2Vet;or,  who  brought  it  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  Trevor  had  the  honesty  to 
take  the  whole  paragraph.  He  took  the 
whole  letter,  he  took  the  whole  to- 
gether, he  being  one  of  the  lacqueys, 
as  the  **  Times  "  newspaper  described  it, 
of  the  Tories,  being  the  representa- 
tive of  a  rotten  borough.  He  took  the 
whole,  the  Attorney- Greneral  selects  one 
paragraph,  and  that  only  part  of  a  para- 
graph ;  and  what  part  do  you  think,  gentle- 
men P  What,  the  beginning?  "No,  not 
the  beginning,  nor  the  end,  but  the  middle 
part.  You  will  be  astounded  when  you 
nave  this  handed  to  you  to  read  throughout 
and  see  this  transaction,  when  you  find  only 
one  passage  selected,  this  they  have 
charged.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  like  to  pre- 
fer charges  without  proving  them.  I  said 
that  Judge  BlacJcetone  ha^  scandalously 
garbled  the  Bible.  We  are  here  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  therefore  I  will  make  good  that 
charge. 

Lord  Tentebden:  Beally,  Mr.  Oohhett, 
that  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  present 
purpose. 

JDefendant:  My  Lord,  I  do  not  think 
80.  I  having  said  that,  if  your  Lordship 
had  not  permitted  me  to  say  that,  I  should 
not  have  gone  further,  but  I  am  sure  your 
Lordship  will  permit  me  to  prove  my  as- 
sertion. Judge  Blackstone  says  in  writ- 
ing against  the  labourers,  against  the 
poor,  that  they  ought  to  be  punished  at 
all  times  when  they  take  property  which 
does  not  belong  to  them,  whatever  their 
state,  though  it  was  to  preserve  them 
&om  starving  to  death.  In  order  to  justify 
that  hard  doctrine,  he  says  (a)  this  was 

(a)  4, 32.  See  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge's  note 
on  this  passage. 


sanctioned  by  the  words  of  Solomon  him- 
self, which  are  these — 

^  If  a  thief  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he 
be  hungry,  be  shall  restore  sevenfold,  and  shall 
give  all  the  substance  of  his  house." 

Now,  mark  these  words,  gentlemen, 

"  If  a  thief  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he 
be  hnngry,  he  shall  rci^tore  sevenfold,  and  shall 
give  all  the  substance  of  his  house." 

Which  is  not  only  false  garbling,  but  an 
absurdity.  What  says  the  scriptures. 
There  are  two  verses  of  Solomon.  Kow, 
observe  this,  for  it  is  very  useful,  for  every 
overseer  in  the  kingdom,  and  every  land- 
owner who  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
agriculturists,  ought  to  hear  this.  SolO' 
mon  says  in  the  very  passage  he  refers 
i  to — 

"  Men  do  not  despise  a  thief  if  he  steal  to 
satisfy  his  soul  when  he  is  hungry." 

That  is  very  different.    You  observe  what 
the  judge  says — 

*'  If  a  thief  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he 
he  hungry  he  shall  restore  sevenfold  and  shall 
give  all  the  substance  of  his  house." 

Solomon  says  "Men  do  not  despise  a 
thief."  Blackstone  took  care  to  leave  that 
out  "  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when 
he  is  hungry,  but  if  he  be  found  "  to  have 
substance,  if  he  be  found  to  have  some- 
thing, "he  shall  restore  sevenfold,  ho 
shall  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house." 
I  had  accused  the  judge.  That  I  am 
aware  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  affair. 
But  I  wished  to  make  good  my  charge. 
That  illustrates  the  garbling  which  has 
something  to  do  with  this.  But  it  illus- 
trates something  else.  It  illustrates  the 
doctrine  of  nature,  that  men  return  to 
nature  when  they  are  in  a  starving  con- 
dition ;  and  this  is  the  fault  of  the  laws 
passed  of  late  years,  and  more  particularlj 
those  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sttirges  Bourne, 
They  are  quite  sufficient — the  laws  hold 
out  a  temptation  to  any  man  to  take  from 
another,  for  they  are  entitled  to  relief^  and 
this  is  a  material  consideration  in  treating 
of  the  conduct  of  the  poor. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  come  to  the  garbling 
of  the  Aitorney'OeneraL  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  garbling  with  the  Attorney- Qenerd. 
It  may  be  his  way  of  writing,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  very  different  from  that  of  all 
other  men.  How  does  he  begin  P  **  But." 
Did  you  ever  know  a  letter  beginning 
with  a  "  But."  I  daresay  you  luive  re- 
ceived ten  thousand  letters  from  corre* 
spondents,  and  never  saw  one  beginning 
with  a  "But,"  what  grammarianB  <hA 
a  conjunction.  He  chooses  to  begin  with 
a  coi^'oiner,  leaving  out  the  part  which 
was  ooi^'oined.  In  short,  suppose  a  coi^ 
respondent  was  to  write  to  you  from  Paris' 
or  Hamburgh,  and  that  he  began  "  But, 
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not  entering  at  present  into  the  motive  of 
my  corres pendent  at  Paris . * '  There  clearly 
is  something  you  do  not  Ree.  **  But,"  say 
you.  But  what  P  What  did  he  say  ?  Why 
the  devil  did  he  not  give  mo  the  word 
which  he  had  written  before  P  It  is  torn 
■off.  Oh,  this  is  written  by  his  chamber- 
maid, or  somebody  or  other.  This  man  is 
mad.  This  is  not  my  old  correspondent 
st  the  Hague,  but  ho  chooses  to  begin 
with  a  *  But,'  "  and  it  mav  be  a  good  deal 
worse,  for  he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  doing 
it."  But  it  is  not  for  him  to  make  out  the 
*  But,'  by  what  went  before  it.  Bat 
there  must  be  something  going  before  it. 
What  could  that  be  P     x  ou  shall  see. 

**  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  parsons  are 
reducing  their  tithes  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
alacrity.  It  seems  to  come  from  them  like 
drops  of  blood  from  the  heart ;  but  it  comes ; 
Bnd  it  mast  all  come  now ;  or  England  will 
never  again  know  even  the  appearance  of 
peace.  *  Out  of  evil  comes  good.'  We  are  not 
indeed  upon  that  mere  maxim  '  to  do  evil  that 
good  may  come  from  it.'  But  without  enter- 
ing" 

And  there  I  begin  with  the  Attomey- 
Oeneral.  That  was  not  conveyed,  you 
«ee,  gentlemen,  by  noto  into  the  bill  of 
indictment,  and  therefore  would  not  have 
been  read  to  you  to-day,  unless  I  had 
been  here  to  watch  him,  and  he  read  it. 
He  made  no  observation  upon  the  effect 
of  those  words.  He  says  I  incite  them  to 
<5ommit  outrages,  and  set  fires,  but  what 
do  I  say  here.  *  Out  of  evil  comes  good.' 
What  is  the  evil  then  P  What  is  it  P  Why 
the  outrages  and  the  fires,  to  be  sure. 
They  constituted  the  evil,  and  I  call  them 
an  evil.  Then  1  say  but  you  are  not  to  do 
evil  that  good  may  como  from  it.  Having 
guarded  my  readers  in  that  manner; 
having  guarded  them  against  drawing  any 
conclusion  disadvantageous  to  their  peace 
and  their  happiness  ;  having  guarded  them 
against  drawing  those  conclusions,  I 
then  proceed  to  say,  but  nobody  can 
deny  that  outrages  have  done  good. 
Why  P  Because  they  have  given  to  those 
men  some  meat  and  some  drink  who  were 
reduced  to  what  the  wretched  Irish  had 
been  reduced  to  under  the  Whig  G-overn- 
ment,  potatoes.  They  have  good  wheat ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Callaghan  told  me,  he  verily 
believed  that  if  a  medium  could  have  been 
found  out  between  potatoes  and  straw, 
the  Irish  landowners  would  have  made 
them  live  upon  that.  Is  there  one  gentle- 
man here  who  comes  from  the  country 
who  will  not  say  that  it  has  done  good  P 
But  it  does  not  follow  because  vou  say 
that  the  thing  has  done  good  tnat  you 
approve  of  it,  that  yon  justify  the  evil. 
Much  less  does  it  follow  that  you  incite  to 
the  commission  of  that  evil.  Ckntlemen, 
in  bow  many  instances,  in   how  many 


thousand  instances  in  private  life,  do  we 
say  of  a  thing,  Well,  it  has  done  good  at 
any  rate;  and  the  old    saying  is,    there 
is  no  wind  which  does  not  blow  some- 
body any  good.     When  an  accident  hap- 
pens we  say  it  has  done  some  good  at  any 
rate ;  and  of  that,  gentlemen,  there  are 
striking  instances.     Will  you  find  me  an 
hypocritical,  perfidious,  false,  Whig  who 
will  not  tell  you  that  the  Revolution  was  a 
glorious  Revolution,  who  will  not  call  that 
revolution  glorious  P    Nevertheless  it  was 
the  oversetting  of  a  king  and  the  driving 
of  a  king  and  his  family  away  from  the 
throne,  changing  the  dynasty.     Bat  when 
a  Whig  tells  you  that  that  Revolution 
has  done    good,  that    it    was    glorious, 
and  produced  all  those  excellent  effects 
in  the  country,   and    finally  got    them 
into    handling  the    public    purse,   does 
he  mean  by  calling  that  a  glorious  revolu- 
tion, to  call  upon  you  to  make  another 
revolution  p  No,    not  as  long  as  he  has 
got  his  hand  in  the  purse.    If  that  were 
jostled  out,  and  he  were  set  to  live  upon 
his  own  labour,  it  is  very  likely  he  would. 
Now  to  take  a  case,  the  most  striking, 
that  of  the  elements  of  nature.     The  ele- 
ments do  good.    When  a  dangerous  storm 
has  come,  a  flash  of  lightning  has  Ret  a 
barn  on  fire,  and  destroyed  it.    Neverthe- 
less, that  storm,  though  so  dangerous,  may 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  we 
congratulate  one  another  the  next  day  that 
the  storm  has  killed  all  the  caterpillars, 
or  their  eggs,  and  brought  rain.     We  con- 
gratulate one  another  on  the  effects  of  the 
storm,  those  who  have  not  experienced 
injuries  from  it.     Because  I  say  this,  do  I 
wish  for  more  fires  P  Because  I  say  that  the 
outrages  have  done  good,  explaining  what 
I  mean  by  the  outrages  having  done  good, 
do  I  mean  to  wish  for  more  violence  P  I 
show  you  that  I  could  not  mean  that. 

Gentlemen,  is  there  one  of  those  who 
ever  entered  into  a  church  or  chapel  of 
any  kind  buL  has  heard  the  minister  con- 
gratulate the  congregation  on  the  shed- 
ding  of  the  blood  of  our  Saviour  ?  But 
do  we  impute  to  that  minister  that  he 
wishes  to  excite  them  to  murder  another 
Saviour,  or  that  he  justifies  the  Jews  in 
shedding  the  Saviour's  blood?  Certainly 
not.  From  that  bare  remark  of  mine  you 
will  be  struck  with  the  low  Whiggiah 
chicanery  of  imputing  a  motive  of  that 
kind  to  me  in  writing  this  paragragh. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sure  I  shall  say 
this  trial  of  to-day  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Gentlemen,  it  has  done  good 
ali'eady — the  great  audience  who  listens 
to  me  has  heard  the  vile  Whig  slanders 
wiped  off  from  my  character.  ITiey  havo 
heard  me  prove  upon  them  their  false- 
hoods at  Battle  and  other  places.  If  it 
were  to  stop  now  it  would  do  good.    But 
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I  am  satisfied  that  the  result  will  do  a 
great  deal  more  good.  Your  verdict  will 
do  a  great  deal  more  good.  When  I  say 
that,  cao  I  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
I  wish  the  AUomey^General  to  commence 
more  prosecutions  ag^ainst  meP  That  I 
wish  to  set  him  on  to  bring  forward  more 
dirty  paper  against  me,  accusing  me  of 
malice  and  slander  and  all  sorts  of  things, 
which  it  is  no  areriment  at  allP  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  can  bear  the  con- 
struction which  is  attempted  to  be  put 
npon  this  paragraph  by  this  feeble  indict- 
ment. He  has  made  an  attempt,  but  that 
attempt  is  worth  nothing. 

But,  gentlemen,  he  left  out  the  head. 
You  will  ask  what  he  could  leave  that  out 
for.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  not 
to  send  that  to  a  jiiry-  As  much  as  to 
sa^,  "  If  they  should  nud  that  Cohbett  has 
said  that  out  of  eyil  comes  good,  that  he 
calls  these  things  eyil,  they  would  say 
there  was  no  libel.  But  I  will  get  the 
bill  found,  and  then  I  will  have  it  circu- 
lated that  he  is  gone  to  Newgate,  and 
then  the  '  Times  newspaper,  which  I 
will  never  prosecute,  though  they  libel 
the  judges  of  the  land,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Blandford  shall  circulate  it  from  the 
clubhouses  through  the  country." 

But,  gentlemen,  he  has  left  out  some- 
thing at  the  tail.  Why  he  left  that  out  I 
do  not  know,  imless  he  suspected  that 
some  of  you  were  of  my  opinion  about  the 
Church.    It  goes  on  thus : — 

<<To  attempt  to  persuade  either  farmen  or 
labourers  that  the  titbes  do  not  do  them  any 
harm  is  to  combat  plain  common  sense.  They 
must  know,  and  th<fy  do  know,  that  whatever 
is  received  by  the  panon  is  just  so  much  taken 
from  IhemJ* 

Never  was  anything  sounder  that  that. 

'^  Except  that  part  which  he  may  lay  out  for 
productive  labour  in  the  parish,  and  that  is  a 
mere  trifle  compared  with  what  he  gives  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  the  wine  countries, 
to  the  footmen  and  to  other  unproductive  la- 
bourers. In  short,  the  tithe  owners  take  away 
from  the  agricultural  parishes  a  tenth  part  of 
the  gross  produce,  which  in  this  present  state  of 
abuse  of  the  institution  they  apply  to  purposes 
not  only  not  beneficial,  but  generally  mis- 
chievous, to  the  people  of  those  parishes." 

Why  did  not  he  take  that  P  Why  did 
not  he  put  it  into  the  bill  of  indictment  P 
Why  did  not  that  constitute  a  part  of  his 
indictment  P  Gentlemen,  he  knows  that 
that  Church  will  not  stand  without  being 
changed,  and  without  my  advice  being 
followed,  eighteen  months  from  this  day. 
There  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canlerhwry 
bringing  in  a  Bill  for  the  composition  of 
tithes,  and  another  lord  bringing  in 
another  for  the  commutation  of  tithes(a) ; 

(a)  Lord  Dacre's  Bill,  Hansard,  Jane  24, 1831. 


BO  that  there  are  already  commutation  and 
composition.  A  parson  in  the  Univeraitj 
Church  of  Cambridge  has  been  telling  as 
we  are  to  have  an  alteration  in  the 
Liturgj^r.  So  that  they  will  give  us  an 
alteration  in  our  faith  if  we  will  only  let 
them  claim  their  tithes.  Why  did  he  not 
take  in  that  part  of  the  paragraph  P  Be- 
cause he  knew  it  would  not  answer  their 
purpose. 

But  there  are  other  parts  of  the  article 
to  which  your  attention  must  be  drawn. 
At  the  end  of  the  article,  indeed  forming 
part  of  it,  because  I  refer  to  it  in  the 
article  itself,  is  a  petition  from  me,  in  the 
paragraph,  making  a  part  of  it  There  is 
a  petition  signed  by  me,  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  King^  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  WiUiam  InoUby,  stating  the  case 
of  the  labourers.  iNow  I  will  tell  you  that 
you  are  to  take  this  petition  in  the  right 
hand  along  with  this  passage,  disre- 
garding this  little  piece  of  garbled  state- 
ment ue  AHomey- General  has  made,  and 
then,  taking  the  one  with  the  other,  see 
whether  I  could  possibly  intend  that  which 
is  charged  in  this  indictment.  I  state  the 
case  of  the  labourers  towards  the  close  of 
the  petition.  I  beg  you,  when  you  retire, 
to  be  so  good  as  to  read  the  whole  of  it 
— the  ill-treatment  they  have  been  subject 
to,  the  savage  treatment,  the  worse  than 
brutal  treatment.  No  persons  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  have  been  treated  so  badly  as 
the  agricultural  labourers,  the  wretched 
Irish  alone  excepted.  One  or  two  ixH 
stances  I  must  give  you : — 

**  That  it  has  been  proved  before  committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  allowance 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  labouring  man,  including 
his  earnings,  has  been,ia8  fixed  by  the  magia- 
trates  in  Wiltshire  "  (of  whom  Mr.Benett(a)  was 
one,  and  whose  evidence  I  took  this  from), 
"  no  more  than  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
bread  and  one  halfpenny  in  money  per  day,  for 
food  and  clothes,  with  nothing  for  drink,  fne!, 
or  bedding." 

Judge  you  gentlemen,  put  your  hand 
there,  and  say  how  you  should  feel,  if  yon 
had  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  bread  per 
day  and  a  halfpenny  for  food  and  dnnk 
and  clothing  p  Wonder,  if  you  can,  at 
their  breaking  out  into  riots.  Though  you 
cannot  justify  their  conduct,  you  will  saj 
they  ought  to  be  treated  with  leniency 
when  they  are  accused,  and  not  to  be 
hanged  for  knocking  down  a  relation  of 
five  members  of  Parhament. 

"  That  it  has  been  proved  before  the  said  oom- 
mittees,  that  formerly  the  labourers  aU  brewed 

(a)  <*  Why,  the  Register  now  costs  nearly  as 
much  per  week  as  Mr.  Benett*s  evidence  allowed 
per  week  for  a  laliouring  man's  subsistence.'* 
Weekly  Political  Begister,  1st  Jan.  1831. 
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their  own  beer,  and  that  now  they  never  do  it, 
that  formerly  thej  ate  meat,  cheese,  batter,  and 
bread,  and  they  now  live  ahnost  wholly  on 
potatoes,  which  they  carry  cold  to  the  fields 
when  at  work  there." 

That  was  proved  on  the  Special  Commissiou 
trials  since  this  was  stated  by  the  member 
for  Wiltshire,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Cofnmons.  I  stated  only  that 
proved  before  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

'*That  the  honest  hard-working  labourer  is 
not  aUowed  more  than  about  half  as  much 
food  as  is  allowed  the  convicted  felons  in  the 
jails  and  hulks.  That  it  has  been  proved 
before  the  said  committees  that  the  labourers 
eommit  crimes  in  order  to  get  fed  and  clothed 
as  well  as  the  convicts  are  fed  and  clothed.  That 
the  magistrates  of  Warwickshire  have  declared 
m  resolutions  at  their  quarter  sessions,  that  the 
labourers  commit  crimes  in  order  to  get  into 
jail,  the  jail  being  a  more  happy  place  than 
their  own  homes.  That  it  has  been  proved 
before  the  said  committees,  that  the  young 
women  are  now-a-days  almopt  all  pregnant 
before  marriage,  owing  to  fathers  and  them- 
selves being  too  poor  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
wedding."  (A  parson  they  could  not  get)  '*  That 
it  has  been  proved  before  the  said  committees, 
that  the  labourers,  having  an  assistant  overseer 
for  a  driver,  are  compelled  to  draw  carts  and 
waggons  like  beasts  of  burden,  and  that  it  has 
long  been  a  general  practice  to  put  them  up  at 
auction,  and  to  seU  Uiem  for  certain  lengths  of 
time,  as  is  the  custom  with  regard  to  the  negroes 
in  the  slave  colonies.  That  sdl  these  things  have 
been  proved  to  committees  of  the  House  of 
Conunons,  and  that  no  remedy  for  the  disgrace- 
fhl  evil,  for  such  crying  ii^astice  and  cruelty  has 
ever  been  adopted  or  proposed  in  either  House 
of  Parliament." 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  cruelties  that  the 
hired  overseers  have  committed  upon 
these  people  all  over  the  country  are 
beyond  belief.  You,  gentlemen,  who  live 
here,  if  you  were  at  the  head  of  your 
parish,  would  never  permit  such  things  to 
De  mentioned  to  you.  You  have  no  idea 
of  the  cruelties  of  the  magistrates  and 
hired  overseers,  and  bullring  farmers — 
those  that  are  bullying ;  I  do  not  mean  to 
charge  all,  for  I  haye  many  farmers  pre- 
sent m  Court  who  would  not  do  so ;  but  I 
mean  those  farmers  who  are  bullying  at 
Ninfleld  in  Sussex.  The  AUomey^Qeneral 
has  imposed  this  upon  me  by  his  state- 
ment that  the  labourers  are  treated  with 
humanity.  They  have  two  hired  overseers, 
who  are  supposed  always  to  treat  the  poor 
with  great  humanity.  At  Kinfield,  at>out 
Eight  miles  from  Battle,there  was  a  woman 
and  her  two  daughters.  I  suppose  a  good 
many  instances  might  be  oitea,  but  1  am 
certain  about  this.  The  husband  had  been 
transported  for  poaching,  or  under  the 
Excise  laws,  whicn  are  productive  of  a  vast 
deal  more  cruelty  than  those  of  the  Inqui* 


sition  of  Spain  could  ever  produce.  He 
had  been  transported  under  the  Excise 
laws.  The  widow,  or  woman,  was  left  with 
two  daughters.  The  two  daughters  were 
compelled,  in  consequence  of  want,  to  go 
and  ask  relief  of  the  parish.  There  was  a 
hired  overseer,  a  Sturgea  Bourne* 8  overseer, 
at  Ninfield,  and  they  were  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  under  this  overseer.  The  first 
thing  he  did  to  these  two  young  women 
was  to  get  some  stout  fellows  to  assist  to 
pull  the  young  women  upon  the  floor,  and 
with  a  pair  of  shears  cut  off  ilieir  long  hair 
from  their  heads.  Gentlemen,  some  of 
you  have  daughters ;  if  you  have  not  you 
may  have.  We  are  all  liable  to  fall  into 
distress.  We  are  all  liable  to  fall  into  a 
state  of  necessity.  We  are  all  liable  to  be 
compelled  to  ask  relief.  Every  one  of  us 
is  liable,  under  some  untoward  circum- 
stance or  other,  to  be  brought  to  a  state 
to  go  to  an  overseer.  The  humane  law  of 
England  provided  that  the  overseer  should 
be  a  native  of  the  parish,  and  laid  it  down 
that  he  should  be  a  respectable  person, 
that  he  should  be  a  man  with  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity.  These  new  and 
terrible  laws  of  8twrge8  Bourne,  which  will 
never  suffer  peace  to  exist  in  England  so 
long  as  they  exist — ^those  new  and  terrible 
laws,  which  were  the  cause  of  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  disturbances  the  last 
vrinter,  and  will  bo  the  cause  of  increased 
disturbances  next  winter  it  they  are  not 
repealed — those  Acts  sweep  away  the 
regular  overseer,  take  from  the  magistrates 
the  power  of  granting  relief,  appoint  a 
select  vesUy.  And  the  way  to  administer 
the  affair  is  this,  to  get  an  overseer  who 
may  be  a  Jew,  or  a  Negro,  or  a  Swiss,  to 

Eut  over  these  people,  some  of  whom  have 
een  paying  poor  s  rates.  Well,  just  in 
this  way  this  fellow  and  his  assistants 
seized  these  two  young  women,  dragged 
them  down  on  the  floor,  cut  their  hair 
off  their  heads  with  their  shears,  and  then 
put  upon  them  a  disgraceful  badge.  There 
IS  always  a  decency  about  a  coarse  cloth ; 
but  they  put  a  badge  on  the  cloth,  and 
with  that  badge  on  their  shoulder  com- 
pelled them  to  go  to  church  on  the  Sunday, 
or  to  turn  out  to  be  starved,  so  that  he  left 
them  with  this  degradation  upon  them,  or 
else  to  turn  out  to  be  prostitutes  and 
thieyes ;  and  yet  we  have  seyere  laws  for 
punishing  thou  and  severe  laws  for  punish- 
mg  prostitution. 

Gentlemen,  of  these  hired  oyerseers  I 
have  spoken  in  this  petition.  Besides 
this,  tnere  is  a  cruel  and  abominable 
practice  of  which  I  could  bring  a  thousand 
instances,  that  they  put  the  wiyes  in  one 
apartment,  and  whether  they  have  hus- 
bands out  of  the  workhouse  or  in  the 
house,  they  never  suffer  them  to  speak  to 
their  husbands  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
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overseer.  Such  degradation  as  that  is 
practised.  Those  irho  "will  not  believe 
my  tongue  should  live  in  the  country, 
where  that  is  practised.  I  would  sooner 
quit  my  country  for  ever, — though  not 
for  fear,  as  the  country  people  say,  of  the 
OreySf  and  the  Lamha,  and  the  BrottgJiams, 
and  the  BussclU,  and  I  have  said  bo  a 
hundred  times  over, — than  remain  and 
witness  these  things,  and,  by  allowing  my 
tongue  to  be  silent  and  niy  pen  to  be  idle, 
silently  sanction  them.  I  would  not  own 
for  my  countryman  a  man  who  would 
quietly  sul)mit  to  it.  That  is  the  cause 
of  fault  being  found  with  my  writings, 
that  some  men  are  interested  in  keeping 
up  this  state  of  things.  What  have  I  said 
on  this  subject  ? : — 

"  That  of  all  the  crimes  (this  is  addressed  to 
the  lords)  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ  no  one,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  wilful  murder,  is  so  strictly 
forbidden  and  so  awfully  sentenced  as  that  of 
robbing  the  labourer  of  his  due  share  of  the 
fruit  of  his  toil;  that  God  forbids  us  even  to 
'  muzzle  the  oz  as  he  treadeth  out  the  com  ; ' 
that  he  commands  us  'not  to  turn  aside  the 
poor  in  tfac  pite  from  hiff  right ; '  that  he  com- 
mands us  to  supply  our  labourers  liberally  and 
cheerfully '  out  of  our  flock,  out  of  our  flour,  and 
out  of  our  wine  press  ; '  that  he  commands  us 
'not  to  harden  our  hearts,  or  shut  our  hand 
against  our  poorer  brethren  ; '  that  he  has 
promised  us  blessings  if  we  obey  him  in  these 
things,  and  that  in  case  of  disobedience  he  has 
told  us  that  the  land  we  inhabit  shall  tremble, 
that  our  feasting  shall  be  turned  into  mourning 
and  our  songs  into  lamentations.'' (a) 

Just  as  it  has  been,  gentlemen;  to 
which  I  might  have  added,  and  really, 
gentlemen,  as  I  was  accused  of  being  a 
prophet,  I  may  add  it  now, — the  prophecy 
of  St.  James.  If  poor  St.  James,  whom  the 
Roman  Catholics  call  the  poor  man's 
Apostle,  had  lived  in  these  times,  if  he 
had  had  the  misfortune  to  live  under  a 
Whig  Ministry  and  an  Attorney -General 
BO  sharp  sighted  and  keen  as  that  I  have 
to  deal  with,  what  would  become  of  poor 
St.  James?  He  talked  about  fires  too. 
The  bishops,  by  the  bye,  would  not  have 
stood  a  very  good  chance,  for  they  said  in 
his  days,  **  which  say  to  the  seers  See 
not;  and  to  the  prophets  Prophecy  not 
unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth 
things,  prophecy  deceits."  The  conse- 
quence was  that  evil  came  upon  them. 
The  Scripture  tells  us  their  own  wall  was 
andermined  at  the  foundation.  It  fell 
upon  them.  But  I  do  not  offer  my  advice 
to  the  Whig  Government,  but  to  tell  them 
this:  if  they  do  not  repeal  the  Btv/rges 
Bovme  code,  if  they  do  not  abolish  the 


(a)  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
Dec.  4,  1830.  Weeklj  Political  Register^  11th 
Dec.  1830. 


Game  Laws  as  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
bench  has  done  without  law,  it  is  my 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  tiie  farmers 
and  landowners  in  the  oountry,  that  the 
probability  in  my  own  opinion  is  that, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  country  is  that  there  will  be 
more  dreadful  scenes  next  winter  than 
those  last  winter,  and  acta  of  a  mucb 
more  destructive  character  and  not  so 
easily  detected.     St.  James  says : — 

"  Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for 
your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are 
moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered  ; 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  he  a  witness  against 
you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  Te 
have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days. 
Behold  the  hire  of  the  laboorers  who  hare 
reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  yon  kepi 
back  by  fi-aud,  crieth :  and  the  cries  of  them  which 
have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure  on 
the  earth,  and  been  wanton  ;  ye  have  nourished 
your  hearts  as  in  the  day  of  slaughter.  Ye  have 
condemned  and  kUled  the  just ;  and  he  doth  not 
resist  yon." 

That,  gentlemen,  I  should  have  said  te 
the  lords  if  I  had  thought  of  it  at  the 
time. 

Now  I  will  proceed  with  the  petition : — 

"  That  your  humble  petitioner  begs  farther 
to  represent " 

The  Attomey-Oeneral  thought  he  had 
found  out  something  in  this  article  to  in- 
cite the  labourers  to  make  fires  and  make 
the  farmers,  and  their  people,  and  their 
wives  dreadfully  unhappy,  I  having  no 
intimate  friends  by  the  bye  but  farmers. 
He  very  cursorily  slips  over  this  petition 
to  the  Lords — 

'*  That  your  humble  petitioner  begs  leave 
further  to  represent  that  it  has  not,  generally 
speaking,  being  owing  to  iigustice  and  cruelty 
in  the  farmers  and  other  immediate  employers 
that  the  working  people  have  been  thus  un- 
justly and  cruelly  treated ;  that  the  employers, 
and  especially  the  farmers,  have  by  the  biuden 
of  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  been  rendered 
unable  to  give  to  the  labourers  a  sufficiency  in 
wa^^  to  supply  them  with  even  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  these  necessaries  being  taxed  to  an 
enormous  degree." 

Gentlemen,  there  is  my  charge.  Yon 
must  see  clearly  that,  if  it  had  contrived 
and  intended  to  set  the  labourelrs  to  light 
more  fires,  to  do  more  mischief,  I  should 
not  have  written  this  part  as  to  the  mis- 
chief to  the  farmers.  And  here  this  is  in 
this  same  paper  telling  them  "  that  it  has 
not,  generally  speaking,  been  owing  to  in- 
justice and  cruelty  in  the  farmers  and 
other  immediate  employers  that  the  work- 
ing people  have  been  thus  unjustly  and 
oruelly  treated,"  but  owin^  to  their  in- 
ability, the  tax  gatherer  coming  and  taking 
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BO  mncli  away  from  Lhem,  the  tithe  owner 
taking  so  much  from  them,  that  they  had 
not  the  means  of  giving  them  a  snfficiency 
of  labour.  Now,  genUemen,  I  put  it  to 
you,  as  honest  men,  is  it  possible  for  you 
to  believe  that  if  my  intention  had  been 
that  which  is  charged,  I  should  have  made 
use  of  those  words,  and  defended  the 
farmers  against  the  labourers  in  that  yery 
same  article,  for  the  petition  is  appended 
to  it,  and  that  is  material  for  you  to  attend 
to,  which  the  Attorney- General  took  care 
not  to  observe  in  page  947.  He  picks  out  of 
937  something.  Then  I  come  to  this,  as  I 
am  reading  on:  Is  not  the  state  of  the 
labourer,  that  which  I  have  described  in 
the  following  petition  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  p  I  point  this  out  as  a  part 
of  the  article,  and  at  the  close  of  the  article 
I  say : — 

"  The  petition  which  I  insert  below  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  King,  and 
to  the  House  of  Ck>minoii8  by  Sir  William 
Ingilby." 

Therefore  they  are  to  read  this  at  the 
same  time  unless  they  have  Whig  spec- 
tacles on,  or  Whig  eyes.  The  labourers 
have  not  Whig  eyes;  they  have  good 
honest  eyes.  Therefore  they  will  read  the 
whole.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  I 
could  have  said  this  to  them,  to  tell  them 
that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  farmers, 
while  I  wished  them  to  destroy  their  stacks. 
If  you  saw  a  person  going  up  to  the  house 
to  set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  stacks,  if 
you  saw  a  man  running  up  to  him  and 
saying,  **  It  is  not  the  farmer's  fault  you  do 
not  get  plenty  of  wages.  It  does  not  arise 
from  the  conduct  of  the  farmers  but  the 
tax  gatherer.  He  comes  and  takes  from 
the  farmer  what  he  ought  to  have  to  give 
you,  and  the  parson  comes  and  takes  what 
remains.''  Is  that  inciting  him  against  the 
farmers  ?  No,  to  be  sure  not ;  it  is  taking 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  and  int<ended  to 
prevent  their  committing  violence  on  the 
farmers. 

But,  gentlemen,  there  is  still  something 
else  in  another  part  of  the  article,  the 
very  same  identical  article.  I  refer  to  the 
circular  letter  of  Lord  MeU}Oume.{a) 
You  will  observe  that  this  is  charged  to 
be  an  incitement  to  the  hibourers  to 
commit  farther  acts  of  violence.  If  you 
turn  to  page  94A  of  this  same  paper  you 
will  find  that  I  say  this : 

*'  Lord  Melbourne's  circular  to  the  magi- 
strates (in  another  part  of  this  "Register")  most 
jadicioasly  contains  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  that  the  labourers  have  for 
some  years  past  greatly  and  unjustly  suffered.  (6) 


I  regard  these  words  as  of  more  value  than  all 
the  menaces  in  the  world,  and  I  regard  them 
too  as  an  earnest  of  mercifulness  in  the  Govern- 
ment; for  with  this  acknowledgment  on  their 
lips,  how  are  they  to  shed  the  blood  of  these 
men  or  snatch  them  for  ever  from  all  that  makes 
life  worth  having." 

Now  then,  gentlemen,  I  point  this  out 
to  the  labourers :  Hear  what  his  Lordship 
says.     Kead  this,  a  document   from  the 
Government  itself.    I  say  that  that  docu- 
ment is  conciliatory — that  document  gives 
me  great  satisfaction.    I  have  taken  the 
only  kind  expression  this  Whig  Govern- 
ment has  ever  made  use  of  towards  the 
people  since  they  came  into  contact  with 
them — since    they    crammed    themselves 
into    place;    I    have    selected    this    and 
pointed    this    out    to    the    labourers    to 
mollify  the  rage  in  which  they  were  at 
this  time.    I  should  have  inserted  Lord 
Melbov/me^s  circular    perhaps    because  it 
formed  part  of  the  news  of  the  day,  but  I 
should  not  have  alluded  to  it  but  that  I 
wished  it  to  produce  its  effect  upon  the 
people.     What  effect  should  it  produce? 
That  of    producing    confidence    in    the 
Government,  and  the  effect  of   waiting 
for  measures  which  Government  might 
devise  for    their   relief— it    must   be  to 
produce   that    effect.      I  shall   presently 
show  you  the  monstrous  malignity  of  the 
prosecution,  when  I  come  to  other  parts 
of  the  ^* Register**  from  those  which  Mr. 
GumeyjuiA  ihe  Attorney 'General  hsk^rQ  not 
seen,   xou  will  be  surprised  when  you  come 
to  read  another  part  of  the   **  Register f** 
which  his  Lordship  will  tell  you  to  lay 
stress  upon — their  sharp  eyes  never  saw 
this.    Mr.  Gum&y  tells  you  to  read  from 
the  "  Registe/r"  in  every  other  place,  but 
not  that  part  where  the  labourers  were  per* 
Buaded  not  to  commit  fires,  and  it  is  shown 
to  be  the  interest  of  all  to  detect  them. 
But,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  effect  to  be 
expected   from    this     prosecution?      My 
** Register"  will  become  more  popular;  this 

Erosecution  will  cause  it  to  be  read  by 
undi'eds  and  thousands  who  would  not 
have  read  it  but  for  this  malignant  prose- 
cution. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  the  tenor  of  this? 
What  was  it  written  for?  That  the 
Attorney 'General  has  not  attempted  to 
describe.  He  says,  with  the  most  curious 
chicanery  that  ever  was  played  off  in  this 
world — tne  indictment  says,  it  begins : 
"  Rural  War."  Rural  War !  Why,  such  a 
thing,  gentlemen,  never  was  in  this  whole 
world.  Suppose  one  was  to  receive  a 
paper ;  how  is  it  printed — "  Rural  War." 
Let   us  not    draw    an    inference  to  the 


(a)  Dated  Nov.  8,  1830. 
(6)  •*  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  deeply 
for  the  sufferings  and  privations  which  have  of 


late  years  pressed,  and  still  continue  to  press, 
severely  upon  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity." 
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injustice  of  penonB ;  let  iu  go  on  to  aome- 
tiung  else.    Yon  will  saj,  there  is  roguery 
here,  or  foUj,  each  as  was  noTer  witnessed 
in  the  whole  world.   (Gentlemen,  there  was 
a  heading  used  by  the ' '  Morning  Chronicle.*' 
They  called  it  <^The  Western  Campaign," 
allading  to  J^reys'  campaign  in  the  reign 
of /amef  the  Second.  I  did  no  snch  thing.  I 
gave  it  that  general  title  given  by  almost  all 
uie  newspapers.    And  the  AUartiey-General 
found  somethi^  exceedingly  suspicious  in 
that :  '*  Bural  War.  Special  Commissions." 
Bural  War— Aye !  But  it  was  "  Bural  War. 
Special  Commissions."  This   article  was 
about  the  Special  Commission   at  Win- 
chester.    The  feelings  of  the  people  I 
haye  giyen  you,  and  then  I  come  to  say 
some^ing  about  the  Special  Commissions. 
If  you  take  the  paper,  there  is  not  a  man 
of  you  but  will  see  that  the  great  object  of 
the  paper  was  to  saye  the  liyes  of  the  men 
that  the  Special  Commissions  were  about 
to  try.    It  was  to  soften  the  monster,  the 
"  Times,*'  always  keen  with  blood  on  its 
nose,  who  justined  the  prosecution  of  the 
Protestants  at  Nismes,  and  called  for  the 
blood  of  the  poor  sailor,  Ca8hman,{a)  and 
never  satisfied  unless  the  law  was  most 
rigorously  enforced,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances of  mitigation.     Qentlemen,  here 
they  seem  to  have  put  out  the  feelers  for  a 
Special  Commission.   The  '*  Times  "  called 
for  it,  and  in  a  few  days  forth  they  sprang 
From  the  feelers  and  all  the  preparations 
and  all  the  particulars  I  had  neud — firom 
the  harsh  expressions  made  use  of  by  one 
of  the  present  Lords  of  the  Treasury — I 
anticipated  a  gpreat   shedding   of  blood; 
and  feeling  a  great    attachment  to  the 
labourers,  which   those  who    know    me 
know  I  have  always  had,  I  was  extremely 
anxious  their  blood  should  not  be  shed. 
Bead  that  article,  gentlemen,  and  you  will 
see  it  was  written  for  the  express  purpose 
and  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  Special 
Commissions, — ^preventmg    the    unneces- 
sary shedding  or  the  blood  of  those  men. 
Now  keep  that  in  view,  because  if  you  find 
the  article  to  have  that  object,  and  you  are 
sincere  in  wishing  the  blood  of  those  men 
not  to  be  shed,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
useless  not  to  believe  me  sincere  in  that 
wish^can  you  believe,  then,  that  I  wrote 
an  article  to  incite  them  to  commit  further 
outrages?      It    was    an    address    to  the 
lAiinisters  I   was  pleading  with   for  the 
labourers,  an  appeal  to  their  humanity, 
an  appeal  to   tneir   lenity.      I  flattered 
them,  I  coaxed  them,  I  did  everything  I 
could  to  soften  them ;   I  took  the  license 
that  Paley  himself  does  to  tell  them  lies  in 
order  to  make  them  desist  from  shedding 
blood.    I  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevail, 
but  I  did  everything  I  could,  and  that 

(a)  See  I.  St  Tr.  N.S.  882  n. 


was  the  reason  thery  were  angiy.  I  invitad 
the  people  to  petition  for  tfaieir  lives.  I 
invited  the  people  of  Newcastle,  of  JCao.* 
chester,  and  the  noble  city  of  Londoa, 
and  the  noble  town  of  Birmingham,  to 
send  up  petitions,  though  the  ^ttomey- 
Oeneraima  reported  to  have  said  it  was 
impossible  to  extend  mercy  to  those  who 
set  fires;  forgetting  that  they  had  pMur- 
doned  a  man  who  had  set  five  fires,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  execute  a  man 
who  had  set  no  nres  at  alL  Gentlemen, 
that  was  the  object,  and  I  must  beg  yon 
to  give  me  your  attention  while  I  state 
what  it  was. 

Gentlemen,  the  AUomey^Oenerai  haa 
picked  out  what  he  liked.  I  will  read 
what  I  have  said  about  the  Special  Com- 
missions after  the  "  but "  article.  I  had 
been  speaking  before  of  the  state  of  the 
country. 

"But  coming  now  to  the  Special  Commis- 
sions, what  are  they  to  do  ?  Scott  Eldon 
says  that  they  are  to  expound  the  law  to  the 
ignorant  people  ('  in  words  of  blood — ^tfaey  did 
expound  it  in  words  of  blood,')  and  indeed  it 
may  want  expounding,  if  it  be  the  law  of 
George  4,  *  the  mild  and  benevolent  George  4,'  it 
will  require  a  long  deal  to  prove  the  wnldnen  of 
it,  as  well  as  to  explain  its  meaning.  If  the 
judges  go  to  put  new  lavs  into  execntion, 
those  death- dealing  laws  which  were  the  work 
of  the  mild  reign  of  Georse  4,  whose  history 
when  I  have  completed  it  wiJl  show  what  impu- 
dent liars  the  eulogists  of  this  reign  and  regency 
are,  it  will  require  a  great  deaL  Bat  will  these 
Ministers  shed  blood  f  That  is  the  question. 
Will  they  enforce  the  new  laws  agamst  the 
labourers  ?  Will  they  shed  the  blood  of  men 
made  desperate  by  starvation  ?  Will  they  shed 
the  blood  of  men  who  saw  their  children  dying 
for  want  of  food  ?  I  hope,  and  I  will  not  only 
hope,  but  believe,  that  they  will  not."(a) 

Now,  gentlemen,  mark  this. 

"  They  are  not  a  fierce  crew  of  hard  lawyen, 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  power  before.  The 
chief,**  (liord  Grey)  '*  is  a  mild  and  kind  man, 
very  fond  of  his  own  family,  and  who  is  likely 
to  make  the  case  of  the  labourers  his  own. 
There  is  one  man,  who  is  in  what  is  called  the 
Cabinet,  that  I  do  not  like,  but  his  offiee  gives 
him  little  weight.  But  indeed  the  whole  afibir 
must  rest  on  Lord  Grey,  and  I  have,  as  to  this 
matter  in  particular,  great  reliance  on  his 
humane  disposition.  The  only  chsige  against 
him  is  that  he  is  haughty,  and  this  charge 
runs  through  the  French,  as  well  as  the  English 
papers.  I  once  had  occasion  to  wait  on  Lord 
Grey.  I  asked  leave  to  do  it ;  he  very  politely 
gave  his  consent.  It  was  just  before  I  fled  to 
Long  Island,  to  avoid  Sidmouth  s  and  Castle- 
reagh's,  and  Scott  Eldon's  dungeons.  He  re- 
ceived me  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  and 
conversed   with    me  a  long    while,  with   the 

(a)  Weeh^  Political  MegUter,  11th  Dec 
1830,  p.  939. 
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createst  affability.  So  that  as  fiff  as  my  know^ 
ledge  of  him  goes,  this  chaige  is  not  well 
founded.  Then  thoagh  Lord  Melbourne  did 
take  part  against  us  in  1817,  he  is  not  a  ferocious 
feUow;  he  is  a  good-tempered  man,  and  not 
inclined  to  be  bloody.  There  is  Lord  Holland, 
who  never  gaye  his  consent  to  an  act  of 
cruelty,  and  there  is  Lord  Althorp  too,  .who 
has  neyer  dipped  his  hands  in  blood,  nor 
crammed  yictims  into  the  dungeons,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  with  all  his  half  Scotch 
crotchets,  has,  at  an^  rate,  ho  blood  about  him. 
These  are  the  principle  men,  and  therefore,  I 
hope  that  we  shall  see  no  blood  spilled  upon  this 
occasion,  though  the  stock  jobbers  and  Jews 
(through  their  organ  the  bloody  old  '*  Times  ") 
are  cauing  aiottdfor  blood.  The  acts  committed 
by  the  labourers  " 

Then  there  is  a  passage  which  the 
AUomey-OenerdlTee^  to  yoa,  I  will  not 
boast  of — the  labonrers  were  not  affected 
with  this  worst  of  crimes. 

"  But,  short  of  death,  how  great,  merciful  Grod, 
have  been  the  sufferings  o?  the  labourers  and 
their  fiunilies !  And  is  not  the  parish  allowance 
slow  starvation?  Has  not  this  been  proved 
OTer  and  over  again  before  the  Committees  of 
Uie  House  of  Conmions?  Has  it  not  been 
proved  before  those  Committees,  that  the 
allowance  for  a  man  at  work  has  not  been 
one-half  of  what  is  allowed  to  the  felons  in 
Uie  jails ;  has  it  not  been  proved  before  those 
Committees  that  a  working  man,  his  wife  and 
three  children,  are  allowed  less  to  Hue  on 
than  is  paid  to  one  common  foot  soldier,  who 
has  clothing,  fuel,  and  lodging  into  the  bar- 
gain, which  the  labourer  and  his  fkmily  have 
not?  Is  not  the  state  of  the  labourers  that 
which  I  have  described  in  the  following  petition 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  if  this 
be  their  horrible  state,  will  this  Ministry  shed 
their  blood?  No,  I  fear  not  to  assert  that 
they  will  not  shed  their  blood,  let  the  hell 
hounds  of  loan  jobbers  and  Jews  cry  for  blood 
as  long  as  they  may.  The  bloody  old  "  Times  ** 
newspaper,  which  is  the  oivan,  and  perhaps  in 
great  part  the  property,  of  this  hellish  crew, 
says  that '  the  labourers  are  starning,  and  that 
they  have  been  cruelly  oppressed,  but  that 
some  of  them  must  be  made  to  suffer  the 
severest  penalty  of  the  law.'  So  that  this 
Uoody  crew  would  have  men  put  to  death  for 
using  the  only  means  left  them  to  save  them- 
selves firom  starvation." 

Gentlemen,  yon  will  read  this  oyer  when 
Yon  retire,  and  I  am  certain  yon  cannot 
believe  that  I  did  not  wish  to  sare  their 
Ures.  It  is  impossible  for  yon  to  beliere 
that  I  did  not  wish  to  save  their  lives, 
and  if  yon  beUeve  that  I  did  wish  to  save 
their  lives  it  is  impossible  for  yoa  to  be- 
lieve that  I  wrote  the  other  part  of  the 
article  to  get  them  to  commit  more  crimes, 
which  wonld  render  it  impossible  for  their 
lives  to  be  saved. 

Thus,  ffentlemen,  I  dispose  of  this 
article,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  vou 
look  at  the  whole,  yoa  cannot  believe  that 


I  had  any  sach  intention.  If  yoa  look  at 
the  whole  of  the  article,  it  is  impossible 
yoa  can  come  to  any  sach  conclusion, 
that  it  was  my  deliberate  intention  to  make 
the  labourers,  who  had  done  wrong,  do  the 
same  again.  It  is  that  intention  you  are 
to  find.  It  is  that  intention  you  are  to 
consider  as  proved  by  evidence.  If  it  is 
not  proved  that  I  am  guilty  of  that  inten- 
tion, you  must  pronounce  your  sentence  of 
not  guilty.  I  am  awarothat  in  pronouncing 
that,  you  pronounce  a  sentence  of  guilty 
on  the  Whig  Government.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  that  is  not  all,  nor  anything  like 
all.    Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  article 

foes  by  itself.  Gentlemen,  you  are  aware 
am  not  prosecuted  for  writing  this 
article.  The  Attorney ^  General  has  brought 
jou  no  evidence  that  I  wrote  it,  but  that  I 
published  it.  I  am  guilty  of  the  heinous 
offence  of  publishing  it;  he  ascribed  it 
to  me;  he  took  for  granted,  and  wants 
you  to  take  for  Apranted,  that  I  wrote  it. 
I  know  I  am  legally  answerable  for 
publishing  it;  but  it  is  the  publishing, 
you  observe,  which  is  charged.  You 
are  also  to  take,  and  his  Lordship  will 
tell  you  you  are  to  take,  the  whole  of 
the  thing  together ;  the  whole  of  it  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last ;  and  why  P  Be- 
cause it  is  to  be  presumed  that  if  a 
labourer  read  the  first  part  he  would 
read  the  last.  If  then  I  nave  found  in 
some  other  part  of  the  same  "  Begister,*' 
something  tnat  proves  the  Attomsy-Crene' 
raVs  accusations  against  me  to  be  false, 
you  are  to  dismiss  this  charge,  notwith- 
standing the  noise  he  has  made  about 
it,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  tried 
to  bewilder  jour  minds.  Gentlemen,  I 
will  g^ve  the  Attomey-Chntral  something 
that  will  give  him  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure and  Mr.  Qwmey  too;  if  you  will 
turn  to  page  980,  there  is  this  which 
is  in  the  same  paper.  Mr.  Ourney  never 
saw  this  nor  the  Attomey-Qeneral  neither. 

'*  Gentlemen,  yeomen,  fanners,  labourers, 
awake  from'  your  trance  I  The  enemies  of 
England  are  at  work  actively  to  ruin  us.  Hordes 
of  Frenchmen  are  employed  in  doing  the  deeds 
of  incendiaries  and  exciting  to  acts  of  tumult,  (a) 

(a)  "  Gentlemen,  no  doobt  then  there  exists  a 
formidable  conspiracy.  But,  as  yet,  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  got  a  trace  of  it.  We  cerw 
tainly  had  not  when  I  quitted  office,  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  King's  present  servants 
have.  I  am  inclined  to  think  tiiat  the  opera- 
tions of  the  conspirators  in  this  country  are 
conducted  b^  Englishmen,  but  that  the  original 
focus  is  Pans.  We  have  unfortunately  in  this 
country  a  very  numerous  class  of  men,  well 
educated,  who  have  no  means  of  subsistence, 
and  who  have  no  employment.  These  are  the 
gentlemen  who  go  about  in  gigs.  Ton  wiU 
ask  how  are  these  men  subsisted?  how 
are  the  gigs,  &c.  paid  for  ?    I  answer  that  I 
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The  glories  of  England  acbiered  acainst 
Buonaparte  rankle  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen. 
The  independence  of  Europe  achieyed  at 
Waterloo  they  cannot  forgive ;  and  they  are 
striving  hy  every  art  and  deception  to  ruin 
England,  and  again  hecomes  masters  of  the 
world.  The  fi^  of  Normandy  are  revived 
in  Kent,  are  spreading  to  Sussex  and  Surrey, 
and  far  and  wide,  till  general  distress  shall 
destroy  all  confidence,  and  the  power  of  Bri- 
tain shall  be  at  an  end.  Englishmen!  Unite 
heart  and  hand,  and  discover  and  bring  to 
punishment  these  incendiarie8."(a) 

Strong  inducement  to  set  fires  to  be 
sure,  a  very  strong  induoemeut  to  set  fires 
to  be  sure.  Mr.  Oumey  will  say  then, 
Aye,  but  he  does  not  mean  that.  But  then 
how  do  you  know  his  mind  bat  by  what 
he  says. 

"  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and  our  dangers 
will  pass  away.  Our  King  and  our  Parliament 
will  remove  all  real  grievances,  if  peace  and 
confidence  be  restored.'' 

I  speak  more  respectfully  of  Parliament 
than  the  **  Times  *^  does.  I  do  not  call 
them  **lAcqneT8 ;"  hired  lacqueys  sent  there 
to  pick  people  s  pockets  for  their  employers. 
I  tell  them  to  have  confidence  and  wait 
and  see  what  Parliament  will  do. 

"  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves  and  our  dangers 
will  pass  away.  Our  King  and  our  Parliament 
will  remove  all  real  grievances  if  peace  and 
confidence  be  restored." 

My  Lord  Blandford,  I  see,  looks  at  me 
very  hard.  He  cannot  think  how  this  can 
have  any  connexion  with  the  fires  for  the 
life  of  him. 

*'  If  divisions  and  disturbances  continue,  time 
and  thought  must  be  applied  to  their  removal. 
The  worst  foes  are  ever  those  of  our  own  house- 
hold.   Be  peacefiU,  watchful,  and  united." 

Will  they  shnt  that  window,  my  Lord  P 
They  will  send  me  out  dead  if  tiie  Attorney- 
Oeneral  does  not  do  so. 

Lord  Tentbhden  :  Which  window  ofiends 

you  P 

Defendant :  If  your  Lordship  will  allow 
me  to  keep  my  hat  on. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  No,  I  cannot  do  that. 
I  will  order  any  window  which  off  ends  you 
to  be  shut. 


know  that  the  SocieU  Propagande  at  Paris 
had  at  its  command  very  large  means  for  sub- 
scriptions all  over  Europe,  but  particularly 
from  the  revolutionary  bankers  in  France.  A  part 
of  their  means  is,  I  thiok,  now  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  corrupting  and  disturbing  the  country." 

Duke  of  Wdlin^n  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  30th 

November  1880,  Despatches,  &e.  of  Duke  of 
Wellington,  7,  871.  See  also  Greville  Memoirs, 
a,    70,    and   Weekly  Political    Begister,  22nd 

Jan.  1831. 

(a)  Address  by  Viscount  Sydney  to  "  the  Men 
of  Kent."  Weekly  Political  Begieter,  1 1th  Dec. 
1880. 


Defendant : 

**  This  England  never  did  nor  never  shall  lie 
at  the  foot  of  a  proud  conqueror  unless  she  first 
did  help  to  harm  henelf.  France  will  assuredly 
gain  an  ascendancy  and  destroy  the  sinews  of 
our  power,  if  we  are  not  united  among  ourselves.'* 

Keep  that  door  shut,  if  yon  please.  Let 
those  who  are  in  remain  in,  and  those  who 
are  out  remain  oat. 

Lord  Tektebden':  Station  an  officer  at 
that  door  to  keep  it  shut. 

Defendant : 

**  Shall  the  conquerors  of  the  Nile,  of  Tra- 
fidgar,  and  Waterloo,  be  tricked  and  mixed  by 
the  acts  and  deceits  of  Frenchmen  or  of  base 
Elnglishmen,  corrupt  and  infidel  ?  Forbid  it,  tme 
hetuted  Englishmen.  Pat  down  the  mighty 
crimes  of  wicked  men;  let  confidence  and  friend- 
ship prevail  throughout  the  land.  Our  God  has 
been  gracious  to  us.  We  are  beyond  the  power 
of  all  enemies  except  we  encourage  them  by  our 
want  of  resolution  and  unity.  Desolation  and 
destruction  await  us  very  shortly  if  the  deeds  of 
ravage  are  allowed  to  continue.  Let  every  true 
Englishman,  as  a  free  man,  think  it  his  duty  to 
bring  the  wretched  incendiaries  to  justice.  The 
people  at  large  are  of  all  clasMS  most  interested 
in  doing  so,  for  fiunine  and  misery  wiB 
assuredly  be  their  lot  if  they  are  not  put  down. 

A  mighbr  inducement  to  commit  riots- 
mighty  inducement  to  break  down  houses 
and  Imock  people  on  the  head — ^mighty 
inducement  to  divisions  in  the  country ! 
Well,  but  the  Attorney 'Oenend  will  say, 
**  Aye,  but  that  is  in  another  part  of  this 
paper."  Well,  what  then  P  It  is  under  the 
same  title  of  Rural  War,  as  the  deuce  would 
have  it — at  the  head  of  this  is"  Bur al  War  '• 
also,  and  the  Attomey^Chnerai  represented 
me  as  introducing  this  by  means  of  the 
title  "  Eural  War"  prefixed  to  the  article 
before.  Oh,  says  ho,  he  means  here  to 
incite  them  to  open  rebellion  by  qualifying 
their  crime  and  calling  it  war.  That  is  to 
&cky,  you  are  engaged  m  war,  but  it  is  not 
to  bring  you  into  any  punishment  other 
than  that  of  prisoners  of  war.  You  are 
engaged  in  lawful  strife  that  is  according 
to  the  laws  of  war.  By  the  laws  of  nations, 
if  you  take  captives  they  will  be  exchanged. 
That  is  the  construction  he  put  upon  it,  as 
qualifying  the  crime  of  incendiarism,  so  as 
to  take  from  it  all  the  reprobation  due  to 
crime.  This  is  under  the  head  of  "  Bural 
War  **  too.  I  will  turn  back  to  thepage 
where  there  is  the  head  "Eural  War;'* 
that  is  the  immediate  title  under  which 
this  is  published.  Mr.  Oumey  hunted 
over  all  this.  I  was  observing  to  my  son, 
"  He  is  a  trufiSe  hunter.  He  can  hunt  up 
nothing,  but  libels.  He  cannot  see  the 
thing  that  lies  upon  the  surface,  that  thing 
that  stares  him  in  the  face,  because  it  does 
not  make  for  his  case."  And  he  thought 
I  should  not  find  anything,  and  that  the 
writer  of  the  former  part  would  not  read 
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it.  But  this  is  not  written  by  me — his 
Lordship  will  tell  yon  that  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  But  it  is  pnblished  by  me. 
Therefore  if  there  be  merit  in  the  one  case, 
there  is  in  the  other.  The  deuce  is  in  it  if 
this  is  not  much  more  calculated  to  cause 
fires  to  be  put  down  than  the  other  to  incite 
them.  "  Oh,  this  is  of  a  different  character 
in  smaller  print,  it  is  not  everyone  but  only 
those  who  put  on  their  spectacles  and  read 
who  will  find  it."(a)  In  the  case  of  Perry 
and  Lambert,  Lord  EUenborottgh,  who 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  liberty, 
said,  if  it  belongs  to  the  same  subject,  the 
papier  is  receivable  and  applicable — ^that 
IS  in  CamphelVa  Reports  where  this  is 
published.  (S) 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  for  the  Attorney' 
General  to  say  that  part  only  was  my 
writing.  He  cannot  prove  that  it  was  not 
all  my  writing.  But  it  does  not  signify. 
I  published  that,  and  I  published  this  too, 
and  all  together  in  the  same  paper,  all  for 
one  shilling.  He  says  the  labourers  all 
over  the  country,  though  it  is  a  high  priced 
paper,  so  that  many  of  them  cannot  pur- 
chase it,  still  get  it ;  that  all  of  them  club 
together,  and  that  they  sit  in  great  societies 
and  read  it,  and  it  has  a  prodigious  efiect. 
I  hope  in  God  it  has^-nothing  has  given 
me  more  delight  than  to  hear  him  say  that, 
for  I  suppose  his  spies  have  so  informed 
him.  Have  they  read  that  at  their  houses  P 
Then  I  hope  they  read  this  also  at  the 
conclusion  saying — 

"  Let  every  trae  Englishman  as  a  free  man 
think  it  his  daty  to  bring  the  wretched  incen- 
diaries to  justice." 

They  read  that  in  the  same  publication 
in  which  he  omitted  it.  If  he  nad  been  a 
candid  man,  if  he  had  been  a  real  lover  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  if  he  had  desired 
to  have  justice  done,  if  he  had  desired  you 
to  come  to  a  just  verdict,  he  would  have 
read  that,  if  he  had  not  been  a  Whig. 
Nothing  but  his  being  a  Whig  would  have 
prevented  his  reading  that. 

There  is  another  remark  I  will  make ; 
who  wrote  this,  gentlemen,  and  what  do  1 
say  P    Why,  I  say  this — 

"  Viflconnt  Sydney  has  issued  the  following 
address  to  the  men  of  Kent"(c) 

I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Lord 
Sydney  sent  me  a  written  copy  or  not,  but 
I  nave  a  written  copy  I  know.  I  thought 
it  of  importance,  and  I  inBerted  it.  Oh ! 
says  he,  you  confuse  the  whole  thing.  Aye, 
faith,  it  is  a  lord  writes  this,  it  is  only  a 
lord.    Who  the  deuce  do  you  think  would 

(a)  The  address  of  Lord  Sydney  was  printed 
in  small  type  at  the  end  of  the  Weekly  Political 
Begister,  1 1th  Deo.  1880. 

(6)  H.  y.  Lambert  and  Perry,  2  Camp.  898. 

(c)  Weekly  Political  Register,  11th  Dec. 
1880. 


Say  any  attention  if  they  knew  it  was  not 
[r.  (fobhett  who  wroto.  A  lord  I  No 
indeed,  it  is  a  more  farce.  No,  gentle- 
men, with  that  Bench  before  him  he  will 
not  say  that.  That  he  will  reserve  for 
Nottingham, (a)  if  ho  ever  shows  his  face 
there  again  after  his  address.  I  judge  that 
he  will  reserve  it  iu  case  he  should  go  over 
to  assist  my  Lord  Brougham's  brother 
when  he  stands  for  the  Borough, where  that 

gentleman  dealt  out  his  sarcasms  on  here- 
itary  wisdom  and  hereditary  talent.  He 
will  not  say  here,  It  is  only  Lord  Sydney. 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  turn  away  like 
the  vomiting  of  a  dog.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  readers  of  my  publication  will 
read  it.  I  do  not  care  who  wrote  it.  I 
thought  it  a  very  spirited  thing,  and  very 
likely  to  have  a  good  efiect,  and  it  was  a 

E roper  thing,  and  I  inserted  it  on  the  very 
ret  sight  of  it.  Now,  gentlemen,  say  in 
your  conscience,  do  you  believe  that  the 
man  that  inserted  and  published  that  to 
bring  down  reprobation  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  incendiaries,  that  called  upon  every- 
body as  their  bounden  duty  to  their 
country  and  to  themselves  to  detect  and 
bring  them  to  justice? — Do  you  believe 
that  the  man  who  published  that  could 
intend,  design,  and  contrive  by  the  very 
same  paper  to  cause  those  labourers  to  set 
more  fires  and  commit  more  acts  of 
atrocity?  I  know  you  cannot  say  that. 
You  will  scorn  from  this  moment  the 
ridiculous  and  base  imputation.  You  will 
say  there  is  something  malignant  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  Either  the  greatest  fool 
in  nature  must  have  been  the  man  who 
could  read  through  that  and  not  see  the 
intenlion  of  the  writer  of  that  whole  paper, 
or  he  must  have  been  the  most  malignant 
of  men  that  ever  God  made  ;  and  you  will 
then  bless  the  Almighty  for  having  so 
distributed  the  power  of  His  animals  that 
the  malignant  passions  are  not  united  with 
strength.  He  has  given  the  viper  a  sting, 
and  to  the  horse  stren^h.  if  He  had 
given  to  the  horse  the  sting  of  the  viper 
human  beings  would  not  have  been  able  to 
exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  He  had 
given  to  Whigs  the  strength  of  man,  the 
talent  of  man,  the  honesty  possessed  by 
thousands  in  England  ana  by  many 
persons  in  this  Court,  if  He  had  given 
them  the  usual  intelligence,  the  usual 
understanding  of  men  m  general,  they 
would  have  made  this  country  worse  than 
any  other  country,  not  only  any  other 
cotintry,  but  they  would  have  made  it 
worse  even  than  Ireland  itself.  But  bless 
God,  He  has  given  them  a  feebleness  at 
the  same  time  that  He  has  given  them  a 
sting.    He  has  said,  Thou  art  poison,  thou 

(a)  Which  Sir  Thomas  Denman  represented 
in  Parliament. 
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art  wicked,  thou  art  detestable,  therefore 
shalt  thou  go  on  thy  bel^  all  the  days  of 
thy  life.  That  is  what  fie  has  said  to  the 
Wnig  faction.  I  know  his  Lordship  will 
tell  yon  yon  are  to  read  this,  and  pay  great 
attention  to  it. 

Gentlemen,  so  mnch  for  the  article  itself. 
Bnt  there  are  other  things,  gentlemen.    A 
great  part  of  the  wickedness  of  this  prose- 
cntion  consists  in  the  perfect  knowledge 
which  the  Ministry  have,  for  certainly  as 
they  are  informed  in  other  respects  they 
mnst  know,  though  they  are  perhaps  what 
the  French  call  homi,  that  I  hare  all  my 
lifetime,  at   least  erer  since  my  return 
from  America  the  first  time,  and  that  was 
thirty  years  ago,  wherever  I  was  placed  I 
have  always  been  endeavonring  to  better 
the  lot  of  those  who  raise  their  own  food 
and  make  their    own   clothing.    I  haye 
been  a  hundred  times  applied  to  lately  to 
write,  and  many  things  I  have  written  for 
their  good,  and  if  I  haye  been  misunder- 
stood i  haye  always  been  ready  to  explain. 
People  have  said,  Qood  Qod,  what  does  he 
mean  about  these  labourers  P    I  haye  said 
we  will  never  have  content  till  they  are 
improved  in  condition.    The  Goyemment 
know  that  my  writings  do  tend  in  efforts 
to  serve  them,  that  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
I  wrote  a  book  called  **  Cottage  Economy," 
to  teach  them   how  to  make  bread  and 
beer  and  other  things,  and  that  I  have 
written  the  *  *  Poor  Man's  Friend  "  to  show 
them  what  were  their  rights  and  to  set 
them   their    rights,    but   amongst  other 
things,  whenever  they  have  been  engaged 
in  riots  or  doing  damage  to  property,  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  qniet  them. 
One  signal  instance  of  that  was  the  letter 
I  pubUshed   in   the  year  1816,  called  a 
letter  to  the  Luddites,  who  were  doing  mis- 
chief in  Nottinghamshire.    They  were  at 
the  time  in  a  state  of  great  riot,  destroying 
machines    for    making    stockingB.(a)      I 
thought  they  were  acting  very  foolishly,  at 
all  events  I  knew  they  were  exposing  them- 
selves to  ereat  danger,  and  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  quiet  them.    I  wrote  in  the  most  kind 
and  conciliatory  language  to  induce  them 
to  cease  their  violence  and  to  respect  the 
property  of  their  employers.    Gentlemen, 
this  was  written  in  the  month  of  November 
1816.    It  is  very  important   for  you    to 
attend  to  facts  as  showing  my  motive  at 
this  time,  for  you  may  understand  I  may 
bring  anything  I  choose  of  my  writings, 
any  part  of  my  writings,  whether  exactly 
on  tne    same    subject    or   not.   If  those 
writings  tend  to  show  what  my  general 
disposition  in  regard  to  matters  like  these 
is,  it  may  tend  to  show  what  I  was  likely 
to  be  aiming  at  here,  and  that  I  did  not 


(a)  See  31  St.  Tr.  959. 


intend  to  do  that  which  the  AUomey' 
Qenaral  imputes  to  me.  Gentlemen,  tlus 
letter  to  the  Luddites  was  written  in  1816, 
but  the  pablioation  of  it  was  in  fact 
revived  at  the  time  of  the  fires  early  in. 
November  last.  Jnst  at  the  height  of  the 
fire,  when  the  fires  were  raging  moBt»  the 
Loi^d  OhaneeUor  applied  to  me,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  applied  to  me  for  leave 
to  republish  that  letter  to  the  Luddites, 
as  being  in  his  opinion  calculated  to  pro- 
duce good  effects  at  that  time.  Upon  his 
application,  made  through  another  person, 
I  gave  my  consent  immediately.  He  asked 
at  the  same  time  upon  what  terms  I  would 
g^ve  the  leave ;  he  wanted  to  publish  it  in 
a  little  work,  published  by  a  society(a)  to 
which  he  belongs,  called  the  Society  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  which  they  intended  to 
circulate  among  the  labourers  to  quiet 
them«  What  think  you  of  that  P  A  lord 
come  to  Gdthetffs  sedition  shop  to  get 
something  to  quiet  the  labourers ! 

Another  member  of  the  same  society — a 
very  l«idable  society  it  is  that  lam  speaking 
of,  it  was  my  worthy  Mend  the  Attomey^ 
Oeneral  himself,  so  that  he  (through  the 
President  of  the  society)  who  accuses  me 
of  being  a  seditious  person,  this  very 
man,  through  the  President  of  the  society, 
makes  application  to  me  for  leave  to 
publish  part  of  my  writings  to  stop  the 
riotous  proceedings  {dapping).  Qentlemen , 
this  is  so  monstrous  as  not  to  be  believed. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  will  have  the  g^oodness 
to  come  here  when  he  is  called  andprove  the 
truth  of  that.  I  tell  you  he  askea  on  what 
"terms."  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  like  the 
word  "  terms."  I  said  the  only  terms  on 
which  I  would  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  republicatiou  was  to  give  nim  leave  to 
publisn  that  on  condition  that  he  published 
the  whole,  that  he  sent  it  forth  as  I  wrote 
it,  because  I  never  wrote,  you  will  observe* 
to  quiet  any  labourer  without  asserting 
the  rights  of  labourers.  What  his  Lord- 
ship Old  wi^  regard  to  that  I  do  not  at 
present  know.  I  shall  learn  before  I  go 
out  of  Court.  I  will  ask  him  myself.  I 
gave  my  leave  with  no  other  condition 
than  that.  He  had  not  a  copy  of  the  thing, 
but  I  lent  him  my  book  in  which  it  was 
to  make  it  out,  and  his  Lordship  well 
knows  I  published  the  thing  again.  This 
very  salutary  thing,  I  publiSied  again 
when  the  fires  were  raging  so  that 
though  it  was  published  in  the  year  1816 
you  are  not  to  be  told  it  is  a  republication ; 
but  I  lent  the  book  to  him.  His  Lordship 
will  teU  you  that  though  a  book  is  pub* 
lished  fifty  years  ago,  if  I  lend  the  book 
now,  that  is  a  reoublication  of  that  book. 
Therefore  I  repuolished  that  letter  to  the 

(a)  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useihl  Know- 
ledge. 
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Luddites.  I  might  have  refused  to  give 
him  liberty  to  publish  it;  bat  no>  I 
instantly  gave  him  the  liberty,  and  told 
him  I  was  very  glad  he  should  make  use 
of  it,  and  the  recommendation  to  him  was 
that  he  shoald  publish  the  whole  of  it,  and 
that  the  more  they  got  the  better,  and 
that  I  thonght  it  was  mnch  better  than 
that  they  got  from  their  society.  And  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney- General^  who 
comes  forward  and  calls  my  writings 
scandalous  and  seditious,  is  one  of  that 
society  who  borrowed  the  book  of  me,  and 
they  have  got  the  book  yet ;  the  book  has 
never  been  returned.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
will  state  that  when  he  comes.  Gentle- 
men, that  is  one  instance.  It  is  observed  to 
me  that  I  might  have  refused  leave  to 
publish  it,  but  I  did  not.  By  giving  my 
consent,  I  did  my  best  to  assist  their 
wishes  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  fires.  I 
did  not  refuse.  The  moment  the  Lord  Ohan- 
cellor  wished  for  the  book  I  said  I  would 
lend  it  him.  I  had  a  book  containing  a 
copv  of  it,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  the 
book  since.  I  do  not  want  it ;  if  the^  will 
make  a  good  use  of  it,  I  do  not  want  it.  It 
will  be  very  useful  to  this  society  if  they 
wiU  only  read  that  which  is  in  the  book. 

Gentlemen,  this  was  written  you  observe 
sixteen  years  ago,  but  republished  in  the 
month  of  NoTember  last.  You  will  see  this 
^*  Register**  wherein  I  am  so  gprossly  accused 
by  the  AUomey'Creneral,  was  written  on 
the  11th  of  December — it  was  I  find  in 
December  itself  it  was  republished.  That 
was  only  a  few  days  before  the  prosecution 
was  instituted ;  so  that  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  applying  U)  me  as  being  endowed  with 
that  talent 'vmich  the  AtUyrney-Oeneral  has 
eulogised  as  being  not  inconsistent  with 
the  station  of  a  labourer,  or  which  some 
few  of  the  labourers  possess,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  my  talent  to  stop  this  species  of 
mischief,  while  Trevor  was  donouncinff 
me  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  my  Lord 
Brougham  as  Lord  Chaticellor  was  prose- 
outing  me  as  an  author  and  representing 
my  sentiments  as  execrable ;  he  takes  my 
book  to  use  it  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence 
of  the  labourers,  while  as  Lord  Chanedlor 
he  applies  to  his  collea^e  who  has  always 
••kept  with  him  in  their  chivalry,"(a)  and 
wishes  him  to  drag  me  into  this  Court,  and 
accuses  me  of  bemg  a  false,  scandalous, 
and  seditious  person  who  ought  to  be  sent 
into  a  gaol  and  robbed  of  my  property, 


(a)  ''We  have  fought  elsewhere  the  battles 
of  morality,  Christianity,  and  civilised  society, 
throughout  the  world ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  dying  warrior, '  In  this  glorious  and  well- 
fonghten  field,  we  kept  together  in  our 
chivaky.' "  —  Denman's  speech  for  Queen 
Caroline. 


and  left  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Whigs. 

Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  is  to  observe 
the  republication.  His  Lordship  will  tel][ 
you  that  this  is  a  republication  of  this 
thin^  only  so  many  days  before  this  was 
publishea.  I  remember  a  man  prosecuted 
at  Doncaster  during  the  glorious  days  of 
Pitt,  an  anti-Cobbettite,  for  having  got 
Paine*8  "  Eights  of  Man  "  on  his  table.  An 
apothecary  went  in  and  saw  what  it  was, 
and  went  and  informed,  and  that  man 
was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  for  two 
years  for  that.  So  that  mine  was  certainly 
a  republication ;  my  letter  to  the  Luddites 
was  published  with  my  own  name ;  and  on 
the  11th  of  December  I  republished  it,  for 
which  the  **  chivalrous  "  companion  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  comes  forth  to  prosecute 
me. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry  to  detain 
you,  or  my  Lord,  or  anybody  else  so  long, 
but  being  here  this  day  I  shall  endeavour 
to  wipe  off  the  aspersions  on  my  character 
by  this  dastardly  Whig  factions  who  are 
brave  out  of  cowardice.  They  know  they 
cannot  buy,  thev  know  they  cannot  cor- 
rupt, and  therefore  they  wish  to  destroy. 
Gentlemen,  the  next  thing  I  shall  mention 
as  corroborative  of  this  was  a  speech  made 
by  me  at  a  dinner  at  Salisbury  in  the  year 
1822.  The  speech  would  be  nothing  if  it 
were  not  published,  but  I  will  produce  a 
'*  Register  in  which  I  put  a^report  of  the 
speech.  I  must  read  that  speech  to  you; 
you  may  do  what  you  please  with  it;  you 
have  heard  me  calumniated,  you  have 
heard  the  vile  Whigs  misrepresent  me  to 
such  an  extent  that  I  daresay  you  expected 
to  find  me  with  hoofs  and  horns.  Did  you 
not  expect  to  see  me  hoofed  half-way  up 
the  legs  P  To  show  my  connexion  with  sucn 
matters — I  trust  I  am  not  rambling  out 
of  the  subject.  I  have  always  vindicated 
the  good  conduct  of  the  labourers,  and  I 
am  desirous  of  showing  you  my  detestation 
of  everything  riotous.  I  cUd  not  care  so 
much  about  machine  breaking,  and  a  few 
heads — beating  the  folly  out  of  the  heads 
of  some  is  out  of  the  question — but  of  the 
fires  I  have  always  had  a  great  horror, 
and  a  very  great  desire  to  prevent  them. 
I  dined  at  Salisbury  with  about  three 
hundred  big  farmers,  a  very  untotrard 
audience  to  speak  to  about  the  labourers, 
a  very  ungracious  thing ;  but  I  had  courage 
so  to  do,  and  I  told  them  that  if  they  did 
not  mend  their  conduct,  if  they  did  not 
act  more  justly  towards  them,  if  they  did 
not  obey  the  laws  of  God  and  treat  them 
more  kindly  than  they  did  then,  that  if 
they  still  bound  them  down  to  Benett'g 
gallon  loaf  and  a  halfpenny  a  day,  in 
the  end  disturbances  would  break  out; 
they  were  breaking  out  at  the  time  I  made 
that   speech.    That,  gentlemen,   was  in 
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the  year  1822,  and  if  tou  will  pardon  me 
I  must  read  an  extract  of  the  speech.  I 
fipoke  first  abont  Parliamentary  Reform. 

«Thi9  brings  me,  gentlemen,  to  that  con- 
clusion to  which  I  shoald  long  ago  have  come." 

This  is  published  in  1822  you  observe. 

"  This  brings  me,  gentlemen,  to  that  con- 
clusion to  which  I  sbonld  long  ago  have  come, 
had  I  not  been  enticed  along  by  that  patience 
and  attention  with  which  you  have  honored 
me,  and  which  I  ralue  so  much  more  than  bawl- 
ing and  clamour.  Conclude,  however,  I  cannot, 
without  an  observation  or  two  without  regard  to 
the  hardly  pressed  and  unhappy  labourers." 

Gentlemen,  I  never  addressed  the  gentle- 
men farmers  in  my  life  without  holding 
out  such  addresses.  Several  persons  now 
present  know  I  never  conclude-  without 
something  of  that  kind.  I  have  detested 
their  oppression;  when  I  have  heard  of 
different  stones  being  flung  at  their  beads, 
I  have  asked  whether  the  different  stones 
were  harder  than  their  hearts,  the  hearts 
of  men  who  will  allow  a  half-gallon  loaf 
per  week. 

<*  Gentlemen,  there  seems  to  be  a  regular 
scheme  on  foot  for  getting  something  out  of  this 
body  of  perauns  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  other 
demands  upon  the  farmer.  lie  caunot  now  pay 
aU  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  him.  '  The 
taxes  I  *  oh,  he  must  pay  them  for  they  are  for 
the  support  of  Government.  *  The  tithes  1 '  not 
to  pay  them  were  to  sin  against  God  as  well  as 
against  man.  *  The  rent  ! '  he  must  pay  that, 
for  here  is  the  lease,  here  is  the  parchment,  and 
what  man  will  bo  worse  than  his  contract  ? 
Well  then,  what  are  the  other  outgoings  ?  The 
poor  rates  ?  *  Aye,  reduce  them.'  The  la- 
bourer's wages  ?  '  Aye,  pinch  him,  get  some- 
thing out  of  him.  Let  him  have  less  to  eat  and 
less  to  wear  and  less  to  warm  him.'  Gentlemen, 
why  such  project  will  fail  in  the  end." 

Now  mark — 

"  Every  such  project  is  in  defiance  not  only 
of  the  laws  of  God  but  of  Nature  herself.  The 
landlord  supplies  the  land,  but  what  is  his  land 
without  the  hand  of  the  labourer  ?  I  have  no 
wish  to  depreciate  the  claim  of  the  labourer.  Is 
the  dirt  on  which  we  tread  more  precious  than 
the  sweat  of  man  ?  Is  property  in  land  to  be 
set  before  labour,  which,  according  to  every 
principle  of  law  as  well  as  of  justice  and  reason, 
is  the  very  foundation  of  all  property  of  every 
description  ?  Laying  aside,  however,  all  principle 
connected  with  the  subject ;  divesting  ourselves, 
if  we  can  be  so  base  as  to  wish  it,  of  all  those 
feelings  which  Nature  has  placed  in  our  breast ; 
and  looking  at  the  matter  with  an  eye  of  common 
prudence  only,  who  can  think  of  interest,  of 
safety,  of  one  moment's  happiness  or  quiet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  swarm  of  starving  labourers? 
Gentlemen,  look  at  unhappy  Ireland.  Think  of 
the  occupier  of  a  farm  compelled  to  pass  the 
night  with  lights  burning  in  his  house,  with  arms 
ready  loaded ;  with  his  friends  and  relations 
collected  together  as  in  a  garrison ;  with  the  doors 
barricaded ;  with  all  the  avenues  rendered  in- 


)  accessible ;  with  a  force  distributed  in  preparation 
'  for  attack;  and  think  of  the  feelings  of  the 
master  of  that  house,  while  his  stacks  and  bis 
out-buildings  are  blainng,  and  he  daring  not  to 
sally  out  to  face  the  invaders  of  his  own  farm- 
yard !  For  myself  I  can  safely  say  that  I  would 
not  accept  of  the  proprietorship  of  fifty  estates 
upon  the  condition  of  leading  such  a  life  upon 
one  of  them  for  one  winter ;  and  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  what  I  feel  upon  this  t«ubject  is 
the  feeling  of  you  all.  The  description  which  I 
have  just  given  is  not  description  of  mine.  My 
genius  has  not  the  merit  of  inventing  a  thing  so 
full  of  horrors.  I  merely  repeat  what  we  read 
in  almost  every  newspaper  that  reaches  us  from 
Ireland.  Do  you,  gentlemen,  wish  to  see  England 
in  such  a  state  as  that  ?  Every  Englishman's 
heart  answers  '*  No.**  No,  God  Ahmghty  for* 
bid  that  the  once  happy  &rmhouses  of  England 
should  be  converted  into  scenes  like  this  !  Well 
then,  gentlemen  fiumers  of  Wiltshire,  do  yon  see 
any  other  means  of  avoiding  such  a  calamity, 
than  that  of  treating  the  labourers  with  gentleness 
and  justice?  Almost  through  the  whole  of  my 
life,  being  an  employer  of  labourers  myself,  I 
am  aware  that  they  are  not  without  their  fiainlts 
any  more  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  am  aware 
that  their  follies  and  their  vices  stand  in  need  of 
the  correction  of  those  whom  they  serve.  I  am 
aware  of  all  this,  but  I  cannot  forget  what  is 
due  to  the  toils  that  they  perform.  I  cannot 
forget  the  endless  repetition  of  the  commands  of 
God  to  render  to  labour  its  due  reward.  I  cannot 
forget  that  it  is  owing  to  accident  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else  that  1  am  not  at  this  day  a 
labourer  myself ;  and  I  cannot  forget,  thongh  I 
cant  not  about  religion,  though  I  make  not  a 
bawling  about  blaspnemy,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
us  all  to  do  by  others  as  we,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  those  others  do  unto 
us.  Gentlemen,  for  ^e  great  attention  that  yon 
have  paid  to  me,  and  particularly  for  the  patienee 
and  the  manifestly  just  and  kind  feeling  with 
which  you  have  heard  what  I  have  said  writh 
regard  to  the  labourers,  the  only  retom  I  have 
to  make  you  is  that  of  most  sincerely  wishing  yon 
what  without  yoor  own  exertions  I  am  persuaded 
you  will  never  again  enjoy,  prosperity."(a) 

That  was  at  Salisbury  in  the  year  1822. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  ns  approach  a  little 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  Oh !  Lord 
Brougham  will  sav,  he  thought  me  a  very 
good  man  in  1816.  The  Attorney- Oeneral 
will  say.  Oh !  in  1822  he  was  quite  another 
man.  He  has  been  a  very  wicked  man 
since  1822,  and  he  is  so  much  better  able 
to  bear  a  good  long  sentence  and  a  thump- 
ing fine  upon  him.  But  let  ub  come  to 
the  time  in  the  midst  of  the  fires,  and 
hear  what  I  say,  and  you  will  then  judge 
what  it  contams.  This  is  a  twopenny 
thing,  not  the  same  thing  which  the  AUoT' 
ney-  General  and  the  genti^  have  read.  This 
is  a  thing  for  the  labourers ;  a  beneficial 
thin^  for  the  labourers,  it  costs  twopence 
and  it  was  published  when  ? — On  the  1st  of 

(a)  Weekly  Political  Meyieier,  October  86, 
1822,  p.  887. 
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November  last  in  the  heat  of  blazing  fires, 
jnst  in  the  midst  of  the  blaze.    Now  did  I 
advise  them  to  set  fires  then  in  this ''  Two- 
penny Trash  "  1  addressed  to  them  P — 
"  Fires  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 
To  the  working  people  of  England."  (<^) 
Now  you   will    see    how  I  intend    to 
inflame  their  minds  and  to  induce  them  to 
set  fire.    This  was  on  the  1st  of  November ; 
on  the  11th  of  December  was  the  same 
article  he  has  prosecuted. 

This  I  shall  put  in  evidence. 

"  Fires  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

To  the  working  people  of  England.  Bolt 
Court,  London,  1830.  My  Friends,  amongst  all 
the  crimes  that  men  committed  against  their 
neighbours,  that  which  the  law  calls  arson  and 
which  is  a  malicious  setting  fire  to  their  buildings 
or  their  stacks ;  a  crime  always  held  in  great 
and  just  abhorrence ;  and  always,  punished  with 
death;  and,  so  necessary  has  this  punishment 
been  deemed  to  the  safety  of  society,  that 
children  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  have 
been  put  to  death  for  it,  because  it  is  a  crime 
so  easily  committed." 

So  that  the  AUomey'Oeneral  seems  to 
have  been  reading  this ;  it  is  just  the  de- 
scription he  gave  you,  which  is  that  in  fact 
which  he  copied  out  of  this  thing. 

*'  Because  it  is  a  crime  so  easily  committed, 
committed  with  so  much  secrecy,  and  in  the 
commission  of  which  a  very  young  person  may 
be  the  instrument  of  grown  up  persons.  It  is  a 
truly  abominable  crime,  because  the  commission 
of  it  may  cause  innocent  persons  to  perish  in  the 
flames  ;  and,  at  the  very  least,  it  may  m  a  moment 
ruin  whole  families,  reducing  them  from  compe- 
tence to  begging." 

Just  as  he  Has  said,  I  send  this  to  the 
labourers,  and  if  this  were  calculated  to 
incite  them  to  acts  of  violence  it  would  no 
doubt  produce  some  effect,  for  this  they 
read.  It  is  published  at  twopence,  and 
they  read  it  I  am  afraid  almost  as  much  as 
the  Bible.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
these  are  published,  and  I  wish  him  to  lay 
hold  of  this  if  he  can.  I  hope  in  Qoa 
when  he  prosecutes  he  will  begin  with  the 
*•  Twopenny  Trash.'* 

"  When,  therefore,  we  hear  of  acts  of  this  de- 
scription being  almost  nightly  committed  in 
England,  our  first  feeling  is  that  of  resentment 
against  the  parties;  but,  when  we  have  had  a 
little  time  to  reflect,  we  are,  if  we  be  not 
devonrers  of  the  fruit  of  the  people's  labours, 
led  to  ask,  what  can  have  been  the  cause  of  a 
state  of  things  so  unnatuial  as  that  in  which 
crimes  of  this  horrid  kind  are  committed  by 
hundreds  of  men  going  in  a  body  and  deemed  by 
them  to  be  a  sort  ox  duty  instead  of  crimes  f 
When  we  put  this  question  we  are  not  to  be 
answered  with  the  assertion  that  the  crimes 
arise  from  the  vicious  disposition  of  the  working 

(a)  Cobbett's  **  Twopenny  Trash  "  for  No- 
vember 1830. 


people  ;  because  then  we  ask  what  it  is  that  has 
made  them  so  vicious.  No ;  this  cannot  be 
the  cause.  The  people  are  of  the  same  make 
and  nature  that  they  always  were ;  the  land  is 
the  same,  the  climate  the  same,  the  language  and 
the  religion  the  same,  and  it  is  very  well  known 
that  schools  and  places  of  worship  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible  and  of  religious  books  have 
all  been  prodigiously  increasing  for  many  years, 
and  are  now  more  on  the  increase  than  ever. 
There  must  therefore  be  some  other  cause,  or 
causes,  to  produce  these  dreadful  acts  in  a  people 
the  most  just,  the  most  good  natured,  and  the 
most  patient,  in  the  world.  I  know  this  cause ; 
or,  rather,  these  causes;  I  know  also  that  there  is 
an  effectual  remedy  of  this  great  and  melancholy 
evil ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
state  them  both  with  p^ect  frankness  ;  a  duty 
which  I  shall  perform  as  briefly  and  with  as 
much  clearness  as  I  am  able. 

The  great  and  general  cause  is  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  workmg  people ;  or  in  other  words 
the  starving  state  in  which  they  are.  That  Bible, 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  read,  as  the  means 
of  saving  their  souls,  tells  them,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  that  their  bodies  also  are  not  to  be  left 
to  perish  for  want,  while  the  land  abounds  with 
plenty ;  and  that  plenty  arising  too  from  their  own 
labour.  It  tells  them,  and  they  know  it,  that  the 
'  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  and  they  know 
that  that  hire  means  a  sufficiency,  not  only  for 
the  man  who  works,  but  for  his  wife  and  children, 
and  of  clothes  and  fuel  and  lodging  too,  as  well 
as  of  victuals  and  drink.  Can  God,  who 
commanded  that  even  the  ox  should  not  be 
muzzled  as  he  trod  out  the  com,  be  pleased  to 
see  men,  who  have  tilled  the  land,  sowed  the 
com  and  reaped  it  and  housed  it,  forbidden  to 
touch  the  flour,  and  condemned  to  eat  roots,  or 
herbage,  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  pig  in  good 
plight  ?  Every  line  of  Holy  Writ  tells  them  that 
this  cannot  be  the  will  of  God,  while  tradition, 
while  all  the  sayings  of  their  fore&thers  tell 
them,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is  contrary  also 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  native  country. 

The  natural  consequence  is  discontent; 
that  leads  to  resentment.  No  man  can  suffer 
what  he  deems  a  wrong  without  feeling  anger 
against  somebody.  He  may  be  in  error  as  to 
the  object  of  his  anger ;  but  he  must  feel  angry 
against  somebody,  and  that  anger  will  vent 
itself  in  acts,  whenever  he  finds  himself  able  to 
act.  It  does  not  signiiy  that  he  gets  no  redress 
by  such  action.  He  gets  revenge,  and  that  is 
redress  to  a  certain  extent.  Now,  the  working 
people  of  England  know  that  they  work  har^ 
and  that  they  are  fed  like  dogs  and  hogs. 
They  know,  too,  that  their  forefathers  were  not 
thus  fed.  That  they  are  thus  fed  now  is  a  fact, 
not  resting  upon  my  assertion,  or  upon  the  asser- 
tion of  any  man ;  it  is  a  fact  proved  by  witnesses 
examined  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Conmionii.'' 

I  then  state  the  cause  of  their  being  in 
that  state.  Then  I  go  into  an  account  of 
the  way.  I  prove  the  cause  to  be  the  taxes ; 
and  then  I  find  something  that  does  not 
at  all  surprise  me,  which  is  that  Mr. 
CharJea  WtUiams  Wynn  was  one  of   the 
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persons  who  laid  on  upon  me  the  other 
night  just  upon  the  eve  of  this  trial  when 
he  desired  jofitice  miffht  he  done  to  me  for 
that  I  had  incited  the  people  at  Battle, 
that  I  was  in  fact  worse  than  a  blasphemer. 
If  yon  will  read  this  "  Twopenny  TtobK  "  yon 
will  find  the  said  Charle»  WiXUams  Wynn't 
family  hong  np  for  a  very  large  snm,  which 
I  say  they  receive  very  nnworthily  ont  of 
the  taxes  ;  and  there  is  the  apronnd  work 
of  the  whole  of  this.  The  faction  knew  me 
well.  They  know  that  I  am  not  to  be  coaxed 
or  wheedled,  they  know  that  I  am  not  to 
be  bullied  into  silence,  and  that  I  will 
never  rest  till  we  have  a  jnst  and  cheap 
Government  in  Enprland,  and  till  our 
pockets  are  regarded  in  a  manner  different 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  They 
know  that  a  Beformed  Parliament  it 
should  certainly  be  so,  if  I  were  in  it.  I 
would  inquire  how  they  came  to  have  so 
much  money  in  their  pockets,  and  it  is 
very  natural  that  they  should  have  in 
consequence  a  very  sincere  and  anxious 
desire  to  get  rid  of  me,  but  which  you  will 
not  permit  them  to  do,  I  am  sure.  Gentle- 
men, I  am  very  desirous  to  occupy  your 
attention  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  bring  some 
witnesses  to  produce  some  evidence. 
The  first  witness  I  shall  call  will  be  Lord 
Brougham,  to  testify  the  facts  I  have 
referred  to  in  my  address  to  you.  There 
will  be  a  formal  proving  of  that  paper 
first,  and  then  I  will  call  the  Lord  Vhcm' 
ceiUor, 

A  JiMryman :  Mj  Lord,  the  jury  wish  to 
retire  for  a  few  moments. 

After  a  short  time  the  jury  rekmied  into 

Court, 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Mr.  CobheU,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  all  returned. 

Defendant :  Gentlemen,  there  remains 
for  me  to  do  little  more  than  to  describe 
to  you  the  merits  of  the  witnesses  I  have 
to  produce.  In  the  first  place,  there  will 
be  a  little  testimony  as  I  nave  mentioned 
consisting  of  the  letter  to  the  Luddites 
which  wul  be  put  in  to  be  read  by  you,  if 
you  have  time  to  bestow  upon  it.  Then 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Brougham  that  he 
sent  to  obtain  my  permission  to  republish 
that,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages 
then  going  on  in  the  country,  which  was 
in  the  first  week  of  December  last,  only 
about  four  days  before  I  committed  this 
very  offence  for  which  the  Attomei(^peneral 
is  now  pursuing  me  to  death.  You  will 
hear  from  his  Lordship  that  I  gave  my 
consent  immediately ;  that  I  assented  upon 
no  terms  otherwise  than  that  he  would 
publish  the  whole  of  it ;  that  letter  I  have 
nad  the  honour  to  state  to  von  before.  The 
republication  of  that  took  place  the  first 


week  of  last  December,  it  being  a  repub- 
lication when  I  sent  the  letter  to  ijord 
Brougham  with  my  anthority  to  that 
society  to  reprint  it. 

The  other  documentary  evidence  will 
consist  of  the  account  of  the  dinner  at 
Salisbury  which  I  have  been  permitted  to 
read  to  you,  which  will  be  put  m  for  vou  to 
look  over,  and  (he ' '  Twopenny  Traeh  '^No.  5 
where  I  do  deprecate  the  fires  in  such 
strong  terms,  in  those  veiy  eloquent  terms. 
I  do  think  them  eloquent  when  I  hear 
them  from  the  lips  of  the  Attomey-Qeneral, 
as  he  has  got  them  by  heart.  Then* 
gentlemen,  I  shall  call  Lord  Badnor,  who 
has  known  me  for  thirty  years  almost 
uninterruptedly,  at  least  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  backward  and  forwards ; 
ne  knows  all  my  sentiments  full  as  well  as 
any  one  of  my  family.  I  have  not  been 
at  all  backwara  in  telling  his  Lordship,  for 
whom  I  have  a  respect,  what  I  think  apoa 
these  matters,  particularly  with  regard  to 
those  measures  which  I  say  are  necessary 
to  restore  peace  to  the  agricaltural  parts 
of  this  countzy.  After  that,  gentlemen,  I 
shall  call  several  most  respectable  persons 
out  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to  prove,  not  that 
I  did  not  instigate  the  settmg  on  fires  or 
committing  acts  of  violence,  but  to  prove 
that  I  did  everything  I  was  able  to  do  to 

?reyent  it,  to  put  a  stop  to  it  after  it  began, 
shall  bring  before  vou  Battle  men, 
gentlemen,  present  at  the  lecture  which 
was  intended  to  be  made  the  means  of 
taking  away  my  life.  I  shall  call  Major 
fVaytta  and  anomer  gentleman  who  heard 
me  at  Maidstone,  Mr,  Fenn  MUler,  an 
engineer,  who  heard  me  at  Deptford, 
and  Mr.  Bobineon,  who  heard  me  at 
Lewes,  who  will  all  tell  you,  not  only 
that  I  did  nothing  to  incite  the  laboareis 
to  commit  this  offence  according  to  this 
base  and  malignant  Whi^  charge,  bat 
that  I  did  everything  in  my  power  to 
pnt  a  stop  to  it,  to  restore  quiet  at  cnce,  and 
to  make  the  farmhouses  places  of  happi- 
ness as  they  had  been  when  I  was  a  boy. 
That  I  shall  prove  by  most  respectable 
witnesses.  I  shall  call  to  you  Lard 
MeJboume  to  prove  that  Oooaman  was 
not  executed  accordiuK  to  his  sent6noe> 
that  he  was  sent  out  of  the  country  alive, 
that  he  was  not  put  to  death,  while  Cooh 
was  put  to  death  for  the  pretended  knock- 
ing down  Bingham  Baring  according  to 
the  affidavits  I  have  stated,  and  when  yos 
have  heard  the  evidence  and  compared  one 
part  of  the  paper  with  another,  I  think7<^ 
will  dismiss  the  complaint  of  the  Whig 
Jttomey-Oeneral  with  scorn  and  indigo** 
tion. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  second  time  that 
an  Attorney-Oeneral  has  brought  me  before 
a  Court  of  this  kind,  and  I  haye  been 
writing  in  this  country  for  thirty  yearB— 
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this  is  the  second  time  in  thirty  years. 
The  first  Aiiomey-Chneral  that  did  it  was 
an  apostate  Whig  or  else  he  never  would 
have  done  it. (a)     Bnt  I  have  been  twenty- 
one  years  under  six  Tory  Attorneys'  Oeneral, 
and  never  have  I  heard  a  word  or  complaint 
from  them;  though  if  I  had  a  mind  to 
have  been  a  Grown  lawyer  and  picked  out 
libels  I  could  have  picked  out  plenty,  if 
this  is  a  libel  which  is  charged  against  me 
this  day.    But  it  is  and  it  always  has  been 
the  practice  of  this  faction  to  make  tyranny 
double  tyranny.    The  Whigs  have  been 
from  the  very  beginning  of  time — from 
the  time  their  name  was  invented,  from  the 
time  their    name  was    first    used — they 
have  always  been   the  severest  people ; 
ihey  have  always  been  the  greediest,  the 
most  grasping,   and  the  most  tyrannical 
men  that  had  anything  to  do  with  power. 
At  first  when  they  came  in  they  grasped 
the  Grown  lands  and  what  little  there  was 
belonging  to  the  Grown  of  Ghurch  property, 
and  next  when  the  people  were  discon- 
tented with  their  graspings  and  grindings 
they  passed  the  Blot  Act,  that  monstrous 
innovation  of  the  Iflnglish  law.    In  a  few 
years  after  that,  or  in  the  same  year,  they 
passed   that   monstrous   Bill  called   the 
Septennial   Bill.    They  are  now  gaining 
ci'eidit  by  putting  an  end  to  the  borough- 
mongering  system ;  but  I  trust,  gentlemen, 
while  there  is  this  boast  as  to  putting  an 
end  to  the  borough-mongering,  it  will  not 
bo  forgotten  that  it  was  the  Whigs  who 
created  it.     It  was  they  that  let  placemen 
and  pensioners  be  returned  to  the  Parlia- 
ment.   It  was  they  that  made  the  cursed 
Excise  Laws.    It  was  they  that  when  last 
in  office  invented  the  oppressive  Bill  by 
which  Irishmen  and  Irisnwomen  are  now 
transported  without  mdge  and  jurv  oo 
particular  occasions.    In  short  there  is  no 
act  of  tvranny,  no  law  so  harsh  or  cruel 
to  which    they  have  not  had   recourse. 
They  are  the  Itehoboam  of  England — the 
Tories  scourf^ed  us  with  rods,  but  they 
scourge  us  with  scorpions. 

Gentlemen,  the  last  time  I  was  brought 
into  this  Gourt  I  was  sent  out  of  it  to 
endure  two  years'  imprisonment  amongst 
felons  and  amongst  thieves,  (a)  I  was  to 
pay  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  1,000{. 

(a)  *PerciYal,the  Attorney-Genenl,  condacted 
the  prosecution.  **  Jnst  twenty  years  I  have  been 
writing  and  publishing  under  a  series  of  Tory 
Ministers  and  Tory  Attomey-GenerBis,  the  much 
complained  Scarlett  not  excepted  ;  during  these 
twenty  years  I  have  never  even  heard  the 
whisper  of  a  Government  prosecution  against 
me,  bat  Whiff  Ministry  has  not  been  in  power 
much  more  than  twenty  days,  before  such  pro- 
secution began  to  be  plotted.**— Gobbetfs  **  Two- 
penny Trash,"  I  Nov.  1831,  p.  256.  See  B, 
r.  C'obbett,  89  St.  Tr.  54. 
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fine  to  the  King,  which  he  took  and  kept 
I  was  held  in  a  bond  of  5,000{.  myself  with 
two  sureties  of  2,500Z.  each  for  seven  years 
afterward8.(a)   In  order  to  be  free  from  the 
society  of  those  felons  I  had  to  ransom 
myself  by  paying  the  gaoler  twelve  guineas 
a    week   for    rent,    the    whole    expense 
amounting  altogether  to  twenty  guineas  a 
week  durine  the  104  weeks.    I  was  taken 
seventy  miles  from  my  family  where  my 
cottaee  was  and  my  garden,  m  the  hopes 
that  1  should  expire  from  vexation  and 
mortification  and  contagion.    Gentlemen, 
it  pleased  God  to  bless  me  with  health. 
My  sobriety  and  abstinence  gave  me  health 
in    that  situation,    and  I    outlived  that 
tyrannical  attempt  to  destroy  me.    Gentle- 
men, what  was  it  for?    What  was  that 
horrible  sentence  inflicted  upon  me  forP 
It  was  for  writing  a  paragrapn  expressing 
my  indignation  at  the  flogging  an  English 
local  militiaman  at  the  city  of  Ely  in  the 
heart  of  Eneland  under  a  guard  of  German 
bayonets.     I  felt  indignation  and  I  ex* 
pressed  it,  and  I  should  have  been  ashamed 
to  exist  without  expressing  my  indignation 
at  it.     Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  uie  case 
now  ?    Every  newspaper,  even  the  cham- 
pion newspaper  of  the  Attomey-Ghneral, 
IS  every  day  writing  against  the  flogging 
of  soldiers,  giving  an  account  of  the  blood 
running  down  their  backs,   calling  these 
gentlemen  the  monsters    of  all  society, 
and  joining  in  the  crv  I  raised  against  the 
flogging  of  those  soldiers.    Now,  gentle- 
men, what  must  be  their  remorse  if  there 
be  an;^  of  that  jurj^  alive  who  tossed  mo 
down  just  as  DcMiel  was  tossed  into  the 
lions'  aen,  when  they  reflect  on  the  suffer- 
ings of  myself  and  the  lasting  injuries  to 
my  family,  when  they  perceive  thiat  which 
I  have  written  and  that  which  I  recom- 
mended ought  to  be  done  is  now  done; 
when    they  see    every  man  that  thinks 
freely  expressing  his  reprobation  of  this 
in  a  mucn  bolder  style — ^reprobating  the 
flogging  of  soldiers  P    If  those  gentlemen 
who  were  upon  that  jury  be  now  alive — 
if  any  of  them  be  left  alive,  it  must  be 
very  grating  to  them  to  have  that  subject 
mentioned  m  their  presence.    Gentlemen, 
for  just  the  same  sort  of  cause  this  Whig 
Attorney-Oeneral  is  calling   upon  you  to 
toss  me  to  be  torn  to  pieces  this  day.    What 
are  my  sins  P    What  are  the  heinous  sins 
I   have   committed  P    Galling   upon    the 
Government  to  repeal  the  hard  hearted 
laws — the  hard  hearted  laws  that  drive 
the  labourers  of  the  country  to  desperation. 
Let  them  restore  the  law.    Let  them  do 


(a)  Cobbett  was  convicted  of  publishing  a 
seditious  libel  in  the  Political  Register  of  July 
1809  on  an  ex  officio  information  filed  by  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs.    Smith's  Life  of  Cobbett,  2, 122. 
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away  with  the  old  Game  Laws  and  with 
the  new  (Hme  Laws.  Can  ydh  (xmoeive  of 
anything  more  horrible.  We  read  yester- 
day of  a  magistrate  haying  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  whom  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  charged  with  having  been 
perjured  or  something  or  other.  Figure 
to  yourself  the  condition  of  a  labourer 
brought  before  that  magistrate,  with  power 
to  that  magistrate  and  another  to  sentence 
him  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  for  being 
out  in  the  ni^t  to  hunt  a  wretched  animal, 
the  magistrate  himself  being  a  preserver 
of  the  game  perhaps.  And  so  it  has  been 
if  as  to  one  of  these  measures  the  present 
AUorn&U'Cfeneral  alludes  to,  they  have 
followed  up  what  I  have  said  and  taken 
it  to  themselves.  Bat  though  they  will 
adopt  the  measure  I  recommend  they  still 
prosecute  me  for  recommending  it.  Just 
so  in  the  case  of  Farliamentaiy  Beform. 
They  are  now  reforming  the  Inurliamient. 
Many  writers  have  been  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  Parliamentary  Beform.  I  am  one. 
They  have  lately  found  out,  for  it  is  a  late 
discovery,  what  sort  of  reform  they  must 
have,  and  it  is  very  much  like  that  I  have 
for  twenty  years  recommended.  They  are 
compellea  to  adopt  it,  though  they  do  not 
like  it.  They  are  going  to  be  married  to 
this  reform.  They  are  ^ing  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a  halter.  I  famished  that  halter, 
and  for  that  they  would  cut  me  in  pieces. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  vou  will  be  satisfied 
when  you  have  heard,  the  evidence  that 
the  grounds  for  this  prosecution  are 
malignant,  that  it  is  ]>erfecUy  groundless, 
that  there  is  no  sincerity  in  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  that  my  intention  was  not  at 
all  what  they  pretend  it  is,  that  it  is  a 
mere  stery  trumped  up,  a  mere  pretence 
to  get  rid  of  me  either  by  pecuniary  ruin  or 
sickness  in  gaol,  or  something  or  another, 
to  get  rid  of  the  man  whom  they  know 
they  cannot  buy,  and  whom  they  know 
they  cannot  silence  while  ihere  is  life  left 
in  him.  Q-entlemen,  it  is  fear  that  actuates 
them.  It  is  fear  of  the  consequences  of 
suffering  me  to  live.  They  want  my  death. 
Tou  have  the  power  of  preserving  me 
from  the  execution  of  that  intention,  and 
I  trust  you  will.  But  if  it  so  happens  that 
I  am  compelled  te  go  out  of  Court  this 
day,  that  I  am  compelled  to  meet  death  in 
some  stinking  dungeon  into  which  they 
have  the  means  of  cramming  me,  my  last 
breath  shall  be  employed  in  praying  to 
Gk>d  to  bless  my  country,  and  to  curse 
the  Whigs  to  everlasting,  and  revenee 
I  bequeath  to  my  children  and  to  the 
labourers  of  England  .(a) 


(a)  The  speech  lasted,  Cobbett  states,  for  four 
hours  and  a  half.  VFeekly  PoUHcal  Register, 
16th  July  1831. 


(Stamping  with  tlie  feet  in  the  lower 
part  of  tLe  Oourty  whicih  was  oontiiniedibr 
a  minute.) 

Lord  TBnBBBBH :  If  you  find  out  any 
person  who  has  been  miUring  that  noise  I 
will  commit  him.  Theee  thiioigi  caimofc  be 
permitted* 

liVIDSHCB  lOB  THE  Befmjimt. 

John  and  JTsnry  JSoy  were  called,  but 
neither  of  them  answered. 

JD^e/ndani :  Henry  Hav  was  the  printer 
of  the  letter  to  the  Luddites.  He  had  a 
subpoena  to  attend  here. 

Lord  Tehterdsh  :  If  he  is  not  here  I 
cannot  help  it. 

Defendant:  Then  I  will  go  on,  and  call 
Henry  Lord  Brougham,  my  Ijord. 

The  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  GhaneeUor 
— Examined  by  the  D^endani. 

Did  your  Lordship  apply  to  me  for 
leave  to  re-publish  a  publication  of  mine 
eariv  in  December  last? 

The  JMopt&y^Oenerdl:  Perhaps,  my 
Lord  Jn  strictness  I  ought  to  objeet  to  thw 
evidence;  but  taking  it  upon  tiie  rtstement 
which  I  understand  the  D^emdcmt  to 
make  that  it  was  an  act  done  by  hia 
very  near  sibont  the  time  of  this  pubHoalioiL 
relating  to  some  matters  oonnected  with 
it,  if  there  should  be  any  legal  objeotian, 
I  beg  leave  to  waive  that  obieotion. 

Defendant:  Then  his  Loidship  will 
answer  the  question. 

Lord  Broughtnn :  1  made  some  apidiea- 
tion,  I  think,  through  the  secretary  of  a 
society  to  which  I  belong— but  I  will  not 
take  upon  myself  to  say  that  I  dietiActly 
call  the  circumstance  to  mind,  but  IbeHeve 
I  am  accurate-^to  obtain  a  copy  of  a  pKput 
printed  by  Mr.  Cobhett  many  years  ago 
which  we  found  it  impossible  to  obtam 
anywhere  else,  and  to  obtun  likewise  his 
permission  to  reprint  that  publication. 

Defendant:  My  Lord,  dia  you  not  apply 
directly  in  your  own  name  to  my  son  by 
letter  P— Beally  I  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  the  mode  of  my  application.  I  aam 
quite  certain  I  made  an  applicafcicm  and 
di>tained  the  book.  I  think  it  ia  possible 
it  may  have  been  made  to  your  son.  The 
book  may  have  been  obtained  through 
your  son ;  bat  so  indistinct  is  my  recolleo- 
tion  of  the  manner  of  application  that 
until  a  minute  or  two  ago  I  believed  it  to 
be  through  the  noble  Lord  who  first 
suggested  the  re-publication — a  noble 
Lord  closely  connected  witiii  Wiltehire. 
It  is  very  possible  I  made  the  application 
through  your  son,  but  I  do  not  mow.  1 
had  had  some  intercourse  with  your  son,  1 
think,  in  reference  to  his  being  caUed 
to  the  Bar  or  entered  at  Lincoln's  Tnwi^ 
having  connection  with  Idnoeln'B  IiXn,  of 
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which  I  was  one  of  the  Banohere.  I  was 
Treasnrer,  and  it  is  possible  I  may  have 
made  the  apf^cation. 

Defendomi:  The  letter  will  decide  the 
question. 

Lord  Tentesden  :  You  mAy  pat  the  letter 
into  the  Lord  Chancellor's  hands  P — The 
letter,  if  yon  have  it,  will  at  once  remove 
all  donbt. 

[It  wae  shown  to  his  Lordship.] 

That  letter  is  my  handwriting. 

[The  letter  was  read  as  follows :] 

"  Dear  Sir, — Tbxmgh  I  could  not  attend  at 
the  Bench  the  day  of  year  caUing,  being  detained 
at  the  House  of  Lords,  I  took  care  all  was  done 
in  order.  I  want  yon  to  ask  your  father,  if 
you  cannot  give  me  the  date  yourself,  what  year 
and  month  his  address  to  the  Luddites  about 
breaking  machinery  was  published,  because  a 
society  I  am  connected  with  is  working  on  the 
same  ground,  and  if  I  find  he  has  done  all  we 
want  he  might  perhaps  upon  proper,  terms  be 
willing  to  give  us  tiie  l^efit  of  his  labours." 

Lord  Tentebdsk  :  We  have  not  the  date 
of  this  letter  P — It  was  some  time  before 
Christmas,  I  think  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber or  the  beginning  of  December ;  it  was 
very  soon  after  I  came  into  office.  The 
address  to  the  Luddites  having  been 
printed,  it  was  suggested  by  my  noble 
friend  that  it  was  a  work  which  would 
be  fit  to  be  re-published  by  that  society. 

DefendaaU:  What  is  the  name  or  title  of 
the  society  P— The  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Of  knowledge  intended  to  be  circulated 
among  the  working  people  P — ^That  publi- 
cation with  the  other  publications  that 
they  have  put  forth  was  particularly  in- 
tended for  the  working  people,  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  direct  object  of 
counteracting  the  bad  feeling  that  seems 
to  prevail  respecting  machinery  and  farm 
property. 

To  put  an  end  to  those  riots  P — ^In  order 
to  put  an  end  to  riots  and  fires,  putting 
an  end  to  that  which  we  deemed  the  cause 
of  riots  and  fires,  their  ignorance  of  the 
effects  of  machinery. 

Did  Sir  Thomits  Denman  belong  to  that 
society P — Sir  Thomas  Denman  is. one  of 
the  society.  I  had  no  communication 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  very 
possible  he  may  never  have  heard  of  this 
application. 

JDefendant:  I  will  give  you  no  further 
trouble,  my  Lord. 

Cross-examined  by  Attomey-Oeneral. 

Did  anything  else  pass  upon  the  subject 
of  this  addreds  P — ^Not  that  1  recollect.  In 
consequence  of  my  communication  with 
Mr.  OdbheU,  the  barrister,  I  certainly 
obtained  the  work,  and  I  thmk  with  some 
condition  that,  if  any  part  of  that  address 


was  to  be  pubHshed,  the  whole  was  to  be 
published.    I  think  that  was  the  conditiun. 

Did  anything  else  take  plaoeP — ^I  have 
no  recollection  of  anything  else  having 
taken  place.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
communication  at  all,  but  it  is  fair  towards 
Mr.  Oohhett  and  his  publication  that  I 
should  state  that  the  reason  why  his 
address  to  the  Luddites  was  not  published 
by  the  society  was  that  it  wae  received  on 
the  condition  that  it  was  to  be  all  published, 
.and  not  extracts,  and  the  reason  why  that 
condition  prevented  our  using  any  part  of 
it  was  not  on  account  of  anything  bad  in 
the  contents  of  any  part  of  it,  but  that  it 
contained  matter  which  we  did  not  deem 
consistent  with  our  usual  course,  not  from 
anvthing  criminal  or  improper.  We  con- 
sidered much  of  it  to  be  very  useful.  But 
there  were  some  matters  that  we  did  not 
think  fit  to  pnbtish,  and  so  we  published 
one  of  our  own.  It  is,  I  think,  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old. 

Lord  Tentebdbn:  That  it  contained 
matter  which  you  did  not  wantP — Some 
observations  on  individuals  or  something 
of  that  kind  which  the  Society  could  not 
publish. 

AUoTTiey-Chneral :  On  the  contrary,  I 
understand  that  your  Lordship  thought 
it  a  useful  publication,  and  one  well  adapted 
for  oircumtionP — Yes,  and  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  my  noble  Mend  of 
that  iK>  the  Society  was  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Oobh^s  name  among  the  labourers. 

Attorney '  General:  1  apprehend  your 
Lordship  nas  not  got  the  book  here  P — ^No, 
the  whole  subjecx  had  entirely  escaped 
my  recollection.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  it.  I  daresay  I  should  be 
able  to  identify  it. 

Attorney  -  Oenerdl :  We  all  know  it ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Lord  Tenterden:  Do  you  wish  to  ask 
my  Lord  Chancellor  any  question  in  re- 
examination P 

Defendant:  No,  my  Lord.  It  was  my 
Lord  Radnor  who  suggested  the  re-publi- 
cation P— It  was. 

John  Hay  was  again  called  in  and 
answered. 

Defendant :  Stop.  You  need  not  swear 
him,  the  Attorney-General  admits  the 
publication. 

Attomey-Oeneral :  1  am  not  about  to 
oppose  the  reading  of  this,  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  several  of  the  witnesses 
attending  who  have  public  duties  to  per- 
form. If  they  could  be  dismissed  it  would 
be  an  object. 

Lord  TEiirrEBDEN :  The  reading  of  this 
will  occupy  some  time.  Might  not  it  be 
oonvenient  to  some  noble  Lords  and 
gentlemen  to  be  examined  before  that, 
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in  order  that  they  might  attend  to  their 
public  dnties  elsewhere  P 

Defendant :  I  should  be  sorry  to  keep 
them  here,  my  Lord.  I  will  call  my  Lord 
Melbowme. 

The  Bight  Honourable  Lord  Viscount 
MeOxmme. — ^Examined  by  the  Befenda/nt, 

My  Lord,  have  you  any  recollection  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Ooodnum  ? — 

Yes. 

Did  he  receive  His  Majesty's  pardon  ? 

AtUymMf'Qeneral :  My  Lord,  I  really 
think  I  ought  to  object  to  this.  The  trial 
as  well  as  the  pardon  was  after  this  publi- 
cation P— The  trial  took  place  at  the  Spring 
Assises  for  the  county  of  Sussex. 

AUomeu'General:  No,  the  Winter  As- 
sises P—ies,  it  was  the  Winter  Assises. 

AUomey'Oenerdl:  From  the  colour  of 
this  question  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am 
quite  bound  to  object  to  it. 

Lord  Tentebden:  You  hear  the  objec- 
tion which  is  made,  Mr.  CoHAeU. 

Defendant :  What  I  wished  your  Lordsbio 
to  state  on  the  Bench  (his  Lordship  will 
determine  whether  it  is  proj^r  to  ask  the 
question)  is  on  what  ground  that  man 
received  His  Majestr/s  pardon. 

Lord  Tbntbedbn  :  That  we  cannot  inquire 
into  here. 

Defendant :  Very  well,  my  Lord,  (b) 

The  Bight  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Radnor. — Examined  by  the  Defendant, 

My  Lord,  I  believe  you  have  known  me 
for  little  better  than  thirty  years  P— It  was 
upwards  of  thirty  years  since  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Cohbett. 

Has  not  your  Lordship  very  frequently, 
almost  constantly,  heara  me  say  that 

Attomey-Qen&ral:  Now,  my  Lord,  I 
must  object  to  that. 

Lord  Temteeden:  The  prooer  inquiry 
for  a  gentleman  who  has  known  Mr. 
Cohhett  many  years  is  as  to  his  general 
character,  not  as  to  any  individual  or 
particular  acts ;  you  may  ask  Lord  Badnor 
what  your  character  has  been. 

Defendant:  You  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  my  writings,  have  not  you  P — 
Very  constant. 

Has  your  Lordship  ever  discovered  in 
those  writings 

Attorney-General:  My  Lord,  I  believe  I 
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(a)  I.    Phil,    and    Am. 
Evidence,  b.  939. 

(b)  I  intended  to  qaestion  them  (the  Ministers) 
every  one,  if  the  Judge  wonld  pennit  me,  with 
regard  to  the  grounds  on  which  they  induced  his 
Majesty  to  extend  his  pardon  to  Thomas  Good- 
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must  object  to  that;  there  i«^only  one 
question  which  can  be  put  in  this  Im©  o« 
evidence,  which  is  as  to  the  opmion  of  the 
witness  of  the  general  character. 

Lord  Tbhtkbdeh:  The  general  character 
of  his  publications. 

Defindami:  Does  your  Lordship  think 
that  from  what  you  have  seen  of  la*e 
respecting  me  and  heard  of  me  that  I  am 
a personUkely to  entertain  the  intention 
and  design  of  stirring  np  the  labourerB  to 
destroy  the  property  of  formers  and 
''  others  P— I  believe  quite  the  reverse. 

(A  strong  expression  of  feeling  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Court.) 

Lortt  Tehtbrden:  I  must  direct  the 
Court  to  be  cleared.  I  cannot  pennit  the 
administration  of  justice  to  be  interrupted 
by  anything  of  this  kind  if  those  who  are 
present  cannot  sit  quiet. 

Defendant :  Your  Lordship  has  done  me 
great  honour.  I  have  no  further  questions 
to  ask  P— Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I  can  eluci- 
date a  point. 

Lord  Tehtkrdbn  :  We  must  not  near  ol 
particular  acts  P— A  matter  of  date  which 
was  in  doubt  in  Lord  Brongham'e  evi- 
dence. 

Lord  Tbhtbedeh  :  If  you  please  t — 
Perhaps  I  can  elucidate  the  pomt  in  re- 
spect to  the  time  at  which  application  was 
made  to  Mr.  Cdbhett  for  his  permission  to 
re-publish  the  letter  to  the  Luddites,  tt 
was  upon  my  recommendation  to  Iiord 
Broiugha/m  that  he  made  the  application, 
and  the  period  of  the  recommendation  was 
in  the  week  immediately  succeeding,  a  few 
days  after,  the  publication  of  the  alleged 
libeL  I  waited  on  Lord  Broftgha'tn  with 
the  alleged  libel,  pointed  out  to  him  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  object  of  it,  and 
suggested  to  him  that  probably  Mr.  Cdbhett 
woiSd  not  be  unwilling  to  republish  his 
letter  to  the  Luddites,  and  I  understand 
he  acted  upon  my  suggestion. 

Defendant:  Thank  you.  my  Lord,  that 
is  all  I  wished.  My  Lord,  I  wish  for  the 
attendance  of  my  Lord  GVeyand  the  other 
Cabinet  Ministers  here  respecting  the 
pardon  granted  to  Goodman;  nut  as  that 
question  is  not  to  be  put,  those  noblemen 
m^  go  as  soon  as  they  please. 

Lord  Tektebden  :  We  cannot  permit  an 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  of  His  Majesty. 
Then  the  noble  Lords  need  not  wait. 
Defendant :  They  need  not  wait. 
Earl  Grey,  Viscount  Melboume,  Viscount 
PahnersUm,  Viscount  Ooderichy  and  Lord 
Dwham  withdrew. 

Defendant:  Under  these  circumstances 
I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford.  My  Lord,  I  now  propose  to 
ceil  gentlemen  from  Kent  and  Sussex  who 
were  present  at  the  delivery  of  those 
seditious  lectures,  as  they  have  been 
called. 
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Lord  Tentebden  :  Gall  one  of  them,  and 
we  shall  hear  whether  any  objection  is 
made. 

Attorney' Oeneral :  I  did  not  hear  the 
defendant  state  what  is  the  date  assigned 
to  this  lecture. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  The  date  applied  to 
this  lecture  is  prior  to  the  publication. 

Defendant:  From  the  beginning  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  October,  just  at 
the  time  the  fires  were  going  on. 

Attomey'General :  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
object  to  that  evidence.  I  understand  it 
to  be  something  stated  in  the  month  of 
October. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  In  October  and 
November. 

Mr.  Attorney 'Oeneral:  I  understood  in 
October,  but  that  will  not  make  much 
difference. 

D^endant :  Late  in  October. 

Attomey'General:  If  this  had  been  an 
address  to  some  particular  individual, 
and  had  been  published,  and  the  inter- 
course between  the  Defendant  and  that 
individual  had  been  offered  to  be  given  in 
evidence,  probably  no  objection  mi^ht 
have  been  made ;  but  the  fact  of  his  having 
given  lectures  some  weeks  before  in  which 
allusion  was  made  to  these  subjects, 
though  in  a  different  form  from  this  paper, 
I  conceive  is  not  evidence  the  party  can 
adduce  in  his  own  behalf. 

Defendant :  llie  conversation  at  the  time 
I  conceive  would  be  receivable. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  I  think  if  Mr.  Oohbett 
confines  himself  to  evidence  of  the  nature 
of  that  ^ven  by  Lord  Radnor  there  will 
be  no  objection.  1  think,  Mr.  Cobhetty  you 
mav  ask  persons  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  you  what  their  opinion  is  of  your 
character  and  your  views  on  subjects 
connected  with  this  publication.  But  we 
cannot  go  beyond  a  general  inquiry. 

Defei^nt :  The  object  with  which  I  call 
them  is  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  this 
accusation,  and  to  prove  that  which  1  men- 
tioned as  to  my  sentiments.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  I  inculcated  the 
contrary  of  that  which  is  charged. 

Lord  Tentebden:  I  have  said  that,  as 
far  as  general  evidence  goes  of  persons 
who  have  heard  you  speak  in  public  of 
your  character,  and  the  opinions  you  have 
expressed,  I  think  I  ought  to  receive  it ; 
but  it  should  be  general  evidence  and  not 
particular. 

Defendant:  I  heard  fires  were  lighting 
in  Kent  and  were  getting  into  Sussex.  I 
went  into  those  counties  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  those  fires.  I  did 
everything  I  could  as  I  went  through  the 
country  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  I  want 
to  produce  proof  of  thftt. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  If  you  call  general 
evidence  I  can  receive  it,  but  I  think  no 


particulars.  If  you  will  put  your  question 
generally  I  will  receive  it,  for  that  is 
evidence  of  character;  but  evidence  of 
particular  facts  is  not,  and  your  purpose 
may  be  as  well  perhaps  ansirered  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  without  violating 
the  general  rules. 

Defendant :  K  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
ask  these  gentlemen  whether  they  were 
present  on  a  particular  occasion. 

Lord  Tentebden:  I  will  not  prevent 
that. 

IJohn  Penn  of  Lewisham  was  then  sworn. 
The  Defendant  was  at  my  home  in  October 
last.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the ' '  Begieter  " 
for  about  20  years  I  was  present  at  a 
lecture  given  by  the  Defendant  at  Lewisham 
in  October  last  and  also  at  Deptford. 
From  my  knowled^  of  him  and  of  his 
writings,  I  do  not  think  he  was  likely  to  ex- 
cite the  labourers  of  husbandry  to  commit 
outrages  on  their  employers.  I  should 
think  the  very  reverse.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  machinery  and  a  practical 
engineer,  and  have  made  threshing 
machines. 

Major  Waytte :  I  live  near  Plastow,  and 
own  four  or  five  farms  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  "Begiet&r^* 
since  the  first  publication.  I  was  present 
at  a  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Odbhett  in  October 
last.      I  do  not  think  the  Defendant  a 

Serson  likely  to  incite  the  labourers  to 
estroy  the  property  of  their  employers, 
most  decidedly  not.  I  think  his  literary 
labours  have  a  contrary  tendency. 

Fronde  Oouaene :  I  am  a  smithy  and  far- 
mer at  Tunbridge.  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  **Beai8ter'*  since  1817  from  the 
time  of  the  Danger  Bill.  I  was  present 
at  a  lecture  at  Tunbridge  in  October  last. 
I  think  the  Defendant  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  a  person  likely  to  incite  the 
labourers  to  destroy  the  property  of  their 
employers. 

Sir  Thomas  Beevor :  I  reside  in  Norfolk, 
and  have  been  a  reader  of  the  "  Begieter  " 
for  13  or  14  years.  Since  then  I  have  read 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Oobhet^e  writings.  I 
heard  him  eive  a  lecture  in  Norfolk.  I 
have  known  him  perscftially  for  five  years, 
and  I  think  him  quite  the  reverse  of  a 
man  likely  to  incite  the  labourers  to 
outrage. 

—  Oidedl:  I  have  read  the  "  Begiet&r  '* 
for  seven  or  ei^ht  years.  I  attended  a  lec« 
ture  at  Battle  in  October  last.  I  think  the 
Defendant^  the  very  contrary  of  a  person 
likely  to  incite  the  labourers  to  destroy 
proper^. 

WiUiam  Palmer :  I  am  a  landowner  and 
farmer  near  Boss  in  Herefordshire.  I 
have  been  a  reader  of  the  "  Begieter  "  for 
three  years,  and  have  known  the  Defendant 

Sersonally  for  several  years.    I  heard  him 
eliver  lectures  last  summer.    I  do  not 
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tldnk  bJm  a  man  likelj  to  ineite  the 
labourers  to  the  dostmction  of  property. 
I  use  threshing  machines  and  employ 
about  twenty  labourers. 

W.  BlowU:  I  reside  at  Hurstboiime 
Tarrant,  Hampshire. (a)] 

Brfendant :  How  long  hate  yon  read  the 
"  Register  **  and  my  other  publications  P — 
From  its  first  publication  in  1802. 

I  have  been  seyeral  times  for  a  con- 
siderable time  together  at  your  house  P — 
I  have  often  had  that  pleasure.  And  a 
great  deal  of  our  oonTersation  for  years 
turned  upon  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
agricultural  labourers. 

Lord  Tentebden  :  You  had  better  put 
the  question  on  the  aitwiHon  of  the 
labourers.  Avoid  everythiDg  that  has  a 
tendency  to  give  colour  P — ^^e  labourers 
in  my  part  of  the  country  have  been  very 
cruelly  used. 

Lord  TEamsRDBH :  Never  mind  that ;  we 
cannot  enter  into  that.  Put  your  questions, 
Mr.  Oobhett. 

Defsndcmt:  Should  you  gather  from 
those  writing  of  mine  which  you  have  read 
so  long  and  the  numerous  conversations 
you  and  I  have  had  respecting  labourers 
that  I  am  a  man  to  incite  them  to  destroy 
the  property  of  farmers  and  others  P — 
Quite  the  reverse. 

Defendant :  My  Lord,  I  want  to  get  from 
Mr.  Blount  his  opinion  as  to  my  advice 
with  respect  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  disturbances  in  the 
country,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise 
if  my  advice  were  followed. 

Lord  Tente&den  :  No,  I  cannot  permit 
that.  That  would  be  a  question  of  advice 
upon  matters  of  State.  I  cannot  permit 
that. 

DefencUmt:  Very  well,  my  Lord.  My 
Lord,  I  now  wish  to  put  in  the  extract 
which  I  read  from  a  publication  in  the 
**  Begieter*'  purporting  to  be  a  report  of 
a  speech  made  by  me  at  a  dinner  at 
Sahsbury. 

Lord  Teittbrden  :  Is  that  objected  to  P 

AUomay-Oeneral :  That  was  in  the 
Tear  1822.  I  made  no  objection  to  its 
Doing  stated  by  the  Defendant,  and  I  shall 
not  dispute  that  some  such  speech  was 
made,  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  received  in 
evidence. 

^  Defendant  .•  My  Lord,  I  contend  for  the 
right  of  putting  this  in  evidence. 

Lord  Tentbrden:  The  Attomey-Oeneral 
contends  that  it  cannot  be  received  in 
evidence. 

Defenda/nt:  'tour  Lordship  knows  very 
well  that  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  I  know 


(a)  Gnmey's  notes  being  defective  at  this 
point,  the  evidence  within  brackets  is  taken  firom 
the  report  pablished  by  Strange  in  1882  (5  th  ed.). 


ibat  m  the  case  of  HameTooht(a)  he 
permitted  to  put  in  in  evidenoe  a  pnblii 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
motives  in  leierenoe  to  a  traoflaciionL  in 
the  year  1794.  He  was  allowed  to  put  in 
in  evidenoe  a  publication  of  his  not  Bfeciotlj 
relating  to  the  same  sobject,  a  publicaation 
made  in  the  year  1782,  the  trial  bein^  m 
1794,  so  that  vour  Lonlshh)  wHU  recoUecfc 
that  was  twelve  years  old  when  he 
permitted  to  pot  it  in.  An  objection 
offered  to  it  at  the  time.  The  Attorney' 
General  of  that  day  made  some  Utile  objec- 
tion to  it,  but  it  was  received  by  the  Judge, 
and,  for  the  reasons  which  the  Judge  stated 
upon  that  occasion,  properly  received.  It 
was  an  overt  act,  and  where  the  guilt  was 
to  be  deduced  from  inference,  when  it  was 
to  be  an  assumed  and  inferred  fact,  the 
Court  held  that  that  inference  might  be 
assisted  by  reference  to  something  else, 
and  that  the  defendant  had  a  ri^t  to  put 
in  any  writing  and  to  call  witneoBes 
acquainted  with  him  forty  years  before. 
And  he  brooght  the  Bishop  of  CRoueester, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  him  forty 
years  before,  and  who  gave  evidenoe  that 
he  was  not  a  person  likely  to  do  Uiinge  of 
the  kind  charged.  And  he  was  allowed 
to  put  in  a  book  published  twelve  yean 
before  by  Debrett,  This  is  a  work  pub- 
lished by  myself  nine  years  ago.  If  that 
was  law  for  Mome  Toohe,  I  trust  that  this 
will  be  held  to  be  evidenoe  for  me  now. 

Lord  Tertekdeit  :  I  think  you  have  &e 
report  of  the  trial  from  which  you  are 
quoting.    I  should  like  to  look  into  it. 

Defendant  .*  If  your  Lordship  pleasea. 

Lord  Tehtebden:  The  Attorney-General 
may  see  how  far  that  M>plies. 

Attomeu-General :  Mr.  Erskine  appears 
to  have  been  addressing  the  Jury.  He 
says — 

'*  1  will  now  lay  before  yon  Mr.  Tooke's  poli- 
tical sentiments  when  they  coold  not  poariUy 
be  written  to  serve  a  purpose ;  and  I  hope  his 
Lordship  will  permit  Mr,  Qibbs  to  read  them, 
as  my  voice  and  strength  bc^^  to  fiul  me.''(6) 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  asked — 
"  What  is  it  ?" 

Mr.  Erehine  says— 

"  A  piece  of  evidenoe  I  have  to  offer.  I  am 
too  mnch  exhausted  to  read  it" 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  says — 

"  If  you  wish  to  refresh  yourself  sit  down ;  we 
will  wait  patiently ;  but  we  should  know  what  it 

•      «« 

IS. 


t> 


Mr.  Ershvne  says — 

'^  It  is  a  letter  written'  to  Lord  Ashburton, 
who  formerly,  your  Lordship  knowSy  was  Mr, 


(o)  25  St.  Tr.  1 . 

(*)    »»        *f        p.  82K 
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Dnniiiiig,  who  was  engaged  in  a  Beform  of 
Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  wrote  this  letter  to 
hun  upon  the  subject  of  Pftrliamentarj  Bdbrm 
in  the  year  1782." 

Then  Hr.  OUhe  reads  the  extract  with- 
out apparently  any  objeotion  being  made 
to  it. 

Lord  Tentebdbk:  Does  that  appear 
afterwards  to  have  been  eiven  in  evidenoe  P 
There  it  is  read  merely  as  purt  of  the 
speech.  Was  it  afterwards  given  in  evi- 
dence P 

Drfendant:  It  was  given  in  evidence. 
Debrett  was  sworn  to  the  publication. 

Lord  Tertebden  :  Then  we  shall  find  it 
in  the  next  volume,  no  doubt,  if  it  was 
so.(a) 

Defendant:  This  point  will  be  settled,  I 
should  think,  by  r^idin^  the  report  of  Mr. 
Campbell  of  the  trial  or  the  King  v.  Lam- 
hert  a/nd  Perry,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  1810.(6) 

Lord  Tebtsbden  :  That  relates  to  read- 
ing other  parts  of  the  same  publication* 

jJefendant:  No;  my  liord EUenborough 
said  this : 

'*  On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke  for  high 
treason,  the  matter  waa  carried  mach  further. 
The  Prisoner  was  allowed  to  read  in  his  defence 
various  extracts  from  works  which  he  had  pub- 
lished at  a  former  period  of  his  life ;  and  ^ese 
the  Jury  were  permitted  to  carry  alonir  with 
them  when  fhey  retired  to  consider  of  their 
verdict," 

Attomey-Oeneral :  It  does  not  appear, 
my  Lord,  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  JEtome 
Tooke  there  was  any  objection  taken  to 
its  being  read.  There  is,  I  apprehend,  a 
very  clear  distinction  between  that  case 
and  this.  That  was  a  case  of  high  treason, 
to  be  maide  out  from  the  written  and  the 
verbal  declarations  of  the  prisoner  run- 
ning through  a  very  long  course  of  years, 
and  which  almost  necessarily  admitted  as 
a  jfort  of  the  history  of  his  life  anything 
wmch  had  occurred  to  him  during  the 
whole  of  that  period.  That  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  present  charge.  This  is 
confined  to  a  specific  act.  While  I  have 
been  addressing  your  Lordship  my  friend, 
Mr.  OiMTTiey,  has  foxmd  that  it  was  argued. 

Befenda/nt :  It  was  argued,  and  received 
after  argument. 

Lord  Tenterdsn:  Will  you  let  me  see 
what  was  said  by  the  Court  P 
[The  book  wasliandedup  tohis  Lordship.] 

Lord  TxMTEBDEN  :  I  think,  Mr.  AUomev- 
Oeneralf  on  the  authority  of  this  I  should 
receive  it. 

The  Attomey^General:  Yery  good,  my 
Lord. 

(a)  The  letter  was,  after  aigmnent,  admitted 
in  eridence,  25  St.  Tr.,  p.  861. 
(h)  S  Camp.  898. 


Lord  TsNTERDEN :  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  published  at  the 
time. 

The  AUomey'Oeneral :  Oh!  I  do  not 
doubt  that  at  all,  mv  Lord. 

[The  extract  cited  by  the  defendant  in 
his  speech(a)  was  then  read.] 

Eeplt. 

AUarney'Oeneral :  May  it  please  your 
Lordship,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the 
head  of  evidence  you  have  just  heard 
rather  largely  gone  into,  that  of  opinion, 
is  evidence  of  rather  a  peculiar  nature  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  if  generally  allowed 
it  would  on  some  occasions  lead,  if  not 
actually  to  any  other  inconvenience,  at 
least  to  a  most  inconvenient  consumption 
of  time.  I  do  not  at  all  complain  that 
such  evidence  has  been  gone  into  upon 
the  present  occasion;  but  it  really  does 
occur  to  me  that,  if  every  person  who 
may  be  charged  with  a  libel  at  any  time 
should  enter  mto  the  proof  before  a  Jury 
of  what  he  may  have  said  at  any  other 
time  on  some  other  subjects,  it  may  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  length  which  necessarily 
in  matters  of  this  nature  will  obstruct  aU 
other  public  business.  I  assure  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  am  rather  surprised  at  the 
scantiness  than  the  abundance  of  witnesses 
called  by  Mr.  Odbbett  to  speak  in  praise  of 
his  publications.  Gentlemen  of  the  highest 
respectability^,  led  on  by  my  noble  friend 
who  now  sits  by  his  Lordship,  Lord 
Baihior,  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
patriotic  noblemen  in  the  county,  and 
many  other  respectable  gentlemen  who 
come  from  various  parts  of  tJie  country, 
and  state  that  they  baYe~been  inthe  habit 
of  frequently  readmg  the  publications  of, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  repeating,  one  of  the 
most  able  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
writers  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced. 

Mr.  OchheU  will  allow  me  to  say  that  he 
is  a  person  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  on 
account  of  the  imputations  that  may  be 
cast  and  the  constructions  that  may  be 
drawn  by  him  and  by  others  as  to  any 
course  in  which  one  mav  think  proper  to 
speak  of  him.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  one 
is  to  make  observations  as  to  l^e  mis- 
chievous effects  of  that  he  has  done  on  a 
particular  occasion,  then  you  see  how 
savage,  how  cruel,  how  oppressive,  and 
how  destructive  that  course  is  of  all  fiair 
discussion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press ;  and 
it  is  said  that  we  are  all  ready  to  enter  into 
conspiracies  with  the  parson  in  Sussex 
and  some  of  the  magistrates  and  the  club 
houses  in  London  and  some  other  clergy- 
men who,  it  is  said,  ore  bM  leagued  together 
in  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  tms  great  and 

(a)  See  above,  p,  861. 
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aelf- 08 teemed  person,  who,  wbatever  his 
taleut  and  whatever  his  inflaence  through 
the  country,  over-rates  that  talent  and  that 
influeuce  when  he  believes  that  any  con- 
sideration connected  with  such  motives 
oould  induce,  I  will  not  say  myself,  but 
those  on  whose  part  I  have  this  day  the 
honour  to  appear,  to  endeavour  to  wrest 
the  laws  in  the  least  minute  particle  from 
the  line  of  truth  and  justice  for  any 
wicked  and  improper  purpose  whatsoever. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  say  that 
which  I  truljr  stated  in  the  opening,  that 
Mr.  Cobbett  is  that  able  ana  ingenious 
writer  which  I  must  describe  him.  Oh, 
then,  we  are  mean  and  dastardly !  Oh, 
then,  we  are  crouching  at  the  feet  of  this 
distinguished  personage — we  are  afraid  to 
face  him  in  argument.  We  dread  his 
talent  in  public.  We  dread  the  displeasure 
of  the  people  who  oome  to  hear  us  in  a 
Court  of  Justice ;  and  we  are  treated  as 
the  meanest  and  the  most  pusillanimous 
of  wretches  who  are  induced  to  betray 
our  duty  to  the  public  peace  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country  from  motives,  if  not 
so  savage,  at  least  more  mean  and  base, 
than  those  imputed  to  us  in  the  other 
alternative. 

Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the  witnesses 
who  have  come  forward,  I  am  not  sur- 

frised  at  the  opinion  they  have  expressed, 
know  the  OEfects  on  the  minds  of  all 
men,  the  most  prudent  men  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  the  most  scrupulous  in  regard 
to  truth,  of  the  perusal  of  productions  like 
those  published  by  Mr.  Cdbbett  weekly. 
But  I  trust  you  will  not  consider  that 
those  respectable  and  honourable  noble- 
men and  other  eentlemen  who  have  been 
called  to  the  cnaraoter  of  Mr.  Cdbhett's 
publications  are  to  substitute  their  juds- 
ment  for  yours.  I  call  upon  you  by  the 
oath  you  have  taken  to  consider  what  it  is 
that  this  publication  is  fairly  and  justly 
chargeable  with,  whether  when  I  say  that 
it  is  influenced  by  wicked  and  malignant 
motives  I  do  not  make  out  the  charge 
I  have  against  Mr.  Cdbhett,  and  whether 
the  opinion  any  gentlemen  can  entertain 
of  this  gentleman  can  get  rid  of  the  effect 
of  that  publication,  on  which  I  mast 
comment  a  little  more  {>articularly. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  just  heard  a  letter 
read  in  respect  to  which  I  was  supposed 
to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  publication  last 
November.  It  so  happened  that  I  never 
took  any  part  at  all.  If  I  had  recollected 
that  very  able  and  excellent  and  well 
arfi^ed  letter,  I  probably  should,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  has  appeared 
before  you,  thinking  it  my  duty  to  do  all  I 
could  to  alla^  the  public  mind,  and  to  pre- 
vent those  disgraceful  disturbances  visit- 
ing every  part  of  the  country,  have  pro- 
posed to  reprint  it  at  that  period,  ana  to 


address  it  to  the  labourers,  with  a  hope 
that  it  might  cause  their  ill  passions  to 
subside.     It    is    plain    that  Mr.    CcbbeU 
knows  the  string  to  be  touched  when  thai 
is  to  be  gained.    He  is  in  possession  of 
every  talent  which  can  make  the  labourer 
abstain  from  violence,  outraf[e,  and  blood. 
He  knows  how  to  reason  on  machinery,  to 
expose  the  wretched  fallacies  by  which  the 
poor  of  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
at  that  time  misled,  and  by  which  the  p|oor 
and  ignorant  of  the  agricultural  districts 
in  October,  November,  and  December  were 
also  fatally  betrayed  into  crimes  of  the 
most  dreadful  description.    If  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  those  a^cultural  labourers, 
instead  of  waiting  till  my  Lord  Brougham 
called  upon  him  to  know  whether  he  would 
object  to  the  publication  of  this  particular 
letter — if  in  the  whole  of  this  number  I 
could  have  found  but  one  single  sentence 
that  savoured  of  an  endeavour  to  prevent 
crime,  and  to  induce  the  minds  of  thoee 
ignorant  men  to  be  diverted  &om  that 
crime  which  Mr.  CobbeU  says  he  went  down 
to    prevent,  I  certainly  for  one  should 
have  thought  it  a  most  imprudent  course 
to  submit  this  case  to  the  consideration  of 
a  jury —though  I  could  not  be  supposed  to 
know  what  had  appeared  in  other  publica- 
tions, in  what  terms  he  had  addressed  the 
framers  in  1822,  what  lecture  he  might 
have  delivered  at  Battle  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1830,  or  any  other  of  those  matters  to 
which  your  attention  has  been  called,  and 
on  which  the  witnesses  have  founded  their 
opinion.    But,  mark  the  distinction !     See 
the  contrast !    In  one  case  you  find  the 
eloquent  advocate  of  peace  and  reason  ad- 
dressing language  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  effectual  to  the  minds  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  a  state  of  discontent.    It  would 
hare  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  Mr.  {7o5* 
hett  could  have  pointed  out  in  the  whole 
scope  of  his  "  Begister  '*  published  on  the 
lltn  of  December  last  one  single  shadow 
of  argument  directed  to  this  praiseworthv 
purpose.    Would  he  not  have  done  so  if 
the    paper  had  furnished  him  with  the 
means  P    Has    he   not   shown  his   great 
ability  to  do  so,  if  he  had  known  that  any- 
thing of  the  sort  coald  be  found  in  the 
paper P 

I  must  sav  that  I  was  a  little  disap- 
pointed in  tne  want  of  all  attempt  to  ao 
so  in  the  midst  of  this  most  ingenious, 
though  most  unjust,  address  he  has  made. 
Not  one  of  the  arguments  he  made  has  the 
least  tendency  that  way,  except  two  of  the 
most  miserable  sophisms  that  were  ever 
heard  from  a  prisoner,  and  from  which  he 
caimot  himself  hope  to  convince  a  jury, 
that  a  mistaken  construction  was  being  put 
upon  his  words.  What  are  the  two  reasons 
for  which  he  tells  ^ou  vou  are  to  disbe* 
lieve,  notwithstandmg  the  contents  of  this 
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paper,  that  he  could  have  meant  to  pro- 
mote any  mischief  P  Because  he  had 
introduced  this  expression,  "  Out  of  evil 
ffood  comes."  He  calls  it  *'  evil "  in  the 
first  place ;  and  then  he  comes  afterwards 
to  dwell  upon  the  good,  and  he  tells  the 
inflamed  passions  of  these  men  that  the 
good  does  instantly  follow  on  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  crimes  they  were  committing, 
and  so  inflames  them  and  induces  them  to 
the  repetition  of  those  crimes,  for  that  ib 
is  witn  which  I  charge  him.  Yet  that 
because  he  says  as  a  mere  maxim,  *'  Out 
of  evil  comes  good,"  we  are  not  to  draw 
the  necessary  inference  Arom  the  whole, 
the  introduction  of  the  word  **  evil "  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  complete  cure  for  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  hbel,  and  he  is  to  be 
supposed  to  tell  the  labourers  that  they 
are  oound  by  all  the  laws  of  God  aad  man 
not  to  conmiit  the  acts  which,  if  he  does 
not  directly  praise,  he  states  to  be  bene- 
ficial, and  tne  only  mode  of  producing 
benefit  to  the  kingdom  !  I  say  this  is  a 
sophism,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  say, 
wnen  ignorant  men  are  engaged  in  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  that  it  is,  if 
you  at  the  same  time  lay  down  that  the 
good  necessarily  follows  from  the  commis- 
sion of  that  crime,  when  all  the  con- 
sequences are  enumerated  which  are 
supposed  to  be  so  favourable  to  their 
commission,  and  their  relief  is  traced 
immediately  to  the  cause,  namely,  the 
lighting  up  of  fires  in  the  country,  what 
does  it  signify  to  say  that  he  calls  it  evil, 
or  that  he  may  say  in  some  part  of  it.  "  True 
it  is  not  lawful,  trne  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  thing  can  be  itself  good ;  but  the 
good  that  follows  is  so  great,  the  good  that 
follows  is  so  instantaneous,  and  it  is  so 
obvious  that  the  fires  are  only  the  means  of 
enforcing  that  P  "  Can  you  suppose  that 
that  would  be  likely  to  pull  back  the 
labourer  who  had  a  brand  in  his  hand,  and 
was  proceeding  treacherouslv  to  destroy 
theproperty  of  his  employer  r 

Tnen,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  long  story 
about  a  man  of  the  name  of  Goodman,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  had  his  life  spared  for 
the  purpose  of  endangering  the  life  of  Mr. 
Cchoett,  Can  Mr.  Cobbett  persuade  himself 
for  one  moment  that  that  is  the  fact  P 

Defendant  .*  I  believe  it. 

Aitomey'Qenerdl :  If  he  does  .  believe 
it,  that  is  one  proof  that  the  most  perverse 
disposition  and  the  most  headstrong  will 
may  be  so  united  with  the  most  powerful 
talents  as  to  make  the  judgment  of  no 
value  whatever — ^to  make  a  man  utterly 
forget  all  he  may  owe  to  his  own  character 
either  for  ability  or  probity,  and  all  he  may 
owe  to  those  persons  who  take  an  interest 
in  his  good  conduct ;  all  he  may  owe  to 
those  labourers  for  whom  I  do  not  deny 
that  he  has  in  other  instances  shown  a  sort 


of  feeling  which  does  him  honour.  But 
that  there  is  a  bad  state  of  feeling,  which 
may  Irad  an  individual  to  commit  the 
offence  I  charge  upon  him,  and  it  cannot  be 
proved  more  distinctly  than  by  the  long 
and  miserable  attempt  he  has  maie  to  show 
that  Ooodman*8  life  was  saved ;  pretending 
that  the  poor  boy  was  saved  for  tne  purpose 
of  putting  his  life  into  jeopardy,  as  if 
there  was  a  desire  that  the  unfortunate 
young  man  might  be  executed. 

Defendant :  No,  no. 

Attorney  •  General :  Good  God,  see 
what  the  statement  is!  This  atrocious 
Whig  Government,  these  atrocious  con« 
spirators,  who  have  forced  their  wav  to 
power,  wish  to  murder  me  ;  they  wisn  to 
destroy  me,  the  ^reat  Mr.  GolibeU,  who  has 
eclipsed  them  3\.  We  who  have  given 
them  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  Beform,  and 
who  blame  them  for  bringing  in  the  Gkune 
Law — ^which  I  in  the  first  instance  sug- 
gested— ^because  they  know  that  I  am  not 
to  be  purchased;  because  they  know  that 
no  bribe  will  induce  me  to  work  under 
that  Government,  and  they  know  that  I 
should  expose  their  pensions  aud.their  jobs, 
and  their  real  desire  to  put  me  out  of  the 
world  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
to  the  crime  committed  by  Goodnum  by 
discovering  that  Goodnum  attended  a  lec- 
ture of  mine  at  Battle,  and  was  there 
tempted  to  commit  that  crime.  Ifanvone 
of  you,  gentlemen,  can  entertain  the  least 
suspicion,  I  will  not  say  of  myself  or  of  the 
Government,  but  of  aii^  individual  who 
occupies  the  lowest  station  in  the  public 
eye,  being  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
such  motives,  I  certainly  should  have  the 
mortification  of  supposing  that  this  kind  of 
publications  is  to  go  on  without  the  least 
check  or  restriction,  and  that,  while  the 
unfortunate  wretches  who  may  be  acted 
upon  by  them  shall  suffer  the  exiireme 
penalty  of  the  law,  those  who  write  the 
libels  and  plan  the  incitement  shall  go  off 
with  shouts  and  applauses  by  an  au<uence 
who  have  somehow  or  other  or  in  some 
way  been  brought  together  to  hear  the 
triumph  not  of  truth  but  of  prejudice. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Cobbett  has  put  in  several 
papers,  one  of  which  is  called  "  The  TwO' 
penny  'Brash**  I  was  going  to  observe  on 
that  which  Mr.  Cobbett  has  also  observed 
upon,  his  taking  the  sting  out  of  that  part 
of  it  selected  for  prosecution,  and  that  is 
a  letter  signed  by  Lord  Sydney,  introduced 
in  this  manner:  «- 

<<  Viscount  Sydney  has  issued  the  following 
address  to  the  men  of  Kent"(a) 

That  is  put  in  as  an  article  of  intelli- 
gence, an  act  done  by  Lord  Sydney,  When 
you  take  this  paper  into  your  hands  you 

(a)  See  above,  p.  853. 
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will  see  that  there  is  a  long  aooonnt  of 
domestic  affiurs.  Then,  again,  ^'Bnral 
War;*'  and  then  jou  have  your  wheat 
Btaol^  burnt  in  place  after  place,  frame 
breaking  and  machine  breaking,  and 
attacks  upon  yarions  individnais  or  their 
property,  and  the  destmction  of  their 
domestic  comfort.  Many  of  these,  no 
donbt,  are  extracted  from  other  papers. 
It  is  tme  there  appear  these  sentences  in 
this  letter  from  Liord  Sydney  : — 

f*  Let  every  tme  Englishman,  as  a  free  man, 
think  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  wretched  in- 
cendiaries to  justice."  **  Pat  down  the  nightly 
crimes  of  wicked  men.  Let  confidence  and 
friendship  prevail  throoghont  the  land." 

Such  expressions  certainly  do  occur  in 
the  letter  of  Lord  Sydney,  printed  at  the 
end  of  this  veiy  long  article,  bat  probably 
hardly  any  of  the  admirers  of  Mr.  CMett 
wonld  read  at  the  end  of  the  appendix  ^is, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  weekly  intelligence 
introdneed  at  the  end  of  his  "  Begisier." 
There  is  no  notice  called  to  it  by  Mr. 
Cohbett,  as  one  holding  those  doctrines  to 
be  correct.  There  is  not  the  least  sympathy 
in  ilr  in  Mr.  Cchbeife  own  pnblioation ;  bnt, 
on  the  oontraiT,  I  think  I  shall  clearly 
conyinoe  yon,  if  yon  are  not  already  oon- 
yinoed  by  your  recollections  of  that  which 
has  just  been  read,  that  this  is,  in  fact,  an 
answer  to  Lord  Sydney,  and  does,  in  fact, 
get  rid  of  eyery  one  of  those  arguments  by 
which  Lord  Sydney  endeayours  to  preserye 
the  peace  of  the  district  in  which  he 
liyes. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  about  to  obserye  that 
there  are  cheap  publications,  and  that  the 
"  Twopemvy  Trash  "  of  Mr.  CotheU  of  the 
same  month  also  alludes  to  this  subjects 
Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that 
which  is  produced — ^which  is  a  publication 
the  nearest  to  the  time — ^was  the  best  to  be 
brought  forward ;  this  publication  I  neyer 
saw  before.  But  when  Mr.  Odbbett  desires 
you  to  infer  from  that  an  intention  to  pre- 
yent  these  riots,  I  shall  beg  you  to  take 
this  also  into  your  hand  and  to  see  whether 
there  is  there  anything  like  the  glow  of 
indignation,  or  a  flow  of  direct  reasoning 
which  distinguishes  the  letter  to  the 
Luddites  published  in  1816,  written  as  it 
appears  to  me  at  that  time  with  a  real 
desire  to  preyent  mischief,  whether  the 
writing  in  one  will,  as  it  were,  show  an 
exact  identity  of  mind  in  the  subsequent 
period.  Whether  in  the  continuation  of 
years  the  same  writer  is  distinguished  by 
a  perfect  uniformity  of  opinion  in  all  cases 
is  a  matter  which  Mr,  Odbhett  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  explain  to  you,  but  as  to 
which  your  own  judgment  may  give  you 
some  little  information ;  for  there  seems  no 
necessity,  no  reason,  no  pretence  in  1831 
for  retaining  those  opinions  which  he  may 
haye  possessed  in  1816.  And  though  per- 


mission was  giyen  on  the  application  of 
Lord  Brougham  to  the  republicaiticm  of 
that  letter  about  the  same  period,  it  would 
be  yery  strange  to  say  Hiat,  becaoae  this 
publication  had  taken  plaoe  in  1816  to 
dissuade  firom  yiolence,  therefore,  that 
permission  in  the  year  1830  is  to  be  con« 
sidered  as  giying  a  different  oonstmction 
and  a  different  purpose  to  that  which  ma 
then  addressed  to  tnose  labourers  in  Kent 
and  in  Sussex,  who  were  committing  acts 
of  yiolence  and  incurring  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  take  some  ex« 
pressions ;  and  I  shall  beg  yon  to  take  this 
into  your  hand,  and  see  whether  it  is  t^ 
publication  of  a  person  yery  aazioas  to 
preyent  mischief.  He  states,  indeed,  that 
arson  is  punished  with  deatlu  He  states 
that  young  children  not  more  than  ten 
years  of  a^  haye  been  put  to  death  for  it, 
because  it  is  a  crime  so  easily  conmiitiedL 
Now,  I  beg  you  to  stop  here  K>r  a  moment. 
We  are  here  in  July.  The  tranqniUly  of 
the  country  is  restored,  the  haryest  is,  1 
hope,  smilmff  upon  us,  and  there  is  no 
probability  of  any  mischief  arising  in  the 
countiy,  and,  most  of  all,  any  disturbance 
to  the  peace  of  the  country.  But,  in  order 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  in  which 
this  was  addressed,  you  must  place  yonr- 
selyes  back  in  the  time  when  that  was 
written  and  consider  that  during  the  long 
nights  of  October,  Noyember,  and  Deoem- 
her  those  fires  were  blazinff,  that  they 
were  biasing  in  eyery  part  of  the  country, 
and  by  some  yery  extraordinary  fatality 
blaEing  most  in  tnat  part  of  the  conntiy 
to  which  Mr.  Ccbhett  tells  you  he  hi-miwlf 
went  down  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  those  fires.  He  was  there  in 
October  and  Noyember  deliyering  lectures 
at  Battle,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  were 
most  discreet  lectures ;  but  it  is  a  most 
singular  circumstance  that  he  should  wish 
to  induce  you  to  belieye  that  his  intention 
could  not  be  that  which  is  imputed,  that 
he  desired  peace  and  good  ardet  of  all 
such  things;  and  yet  he  does  this  im- 
mediately preceding  to  the  crimes;  the 
crimes  follow  in  almost  the  track  of  that 
procedure  which  he  says  was  commenced 
m  order  to  preyent  them*  That  he  knew 
how  to  preyent  them  is  perfectly  dear 
from  his  letter  to  the  Luddites.  That  they 
were  not  preyented  is  clear ;  and  that  he 
left  them  unreproyed  on  hearing  they  were 
committed  is  also  dear.  He  did  not  re- 
publish this  letter  to  the  Luddites;  bathe 
asks  what  can  be  the  cause  of  thishoxrid 
state  of  things  committed,  as  he  states,  by 
hundreds  of  men  going  in  a  body,  and 
deemed  by  them  to  be  a  sort  of  duty 
instead  of  a  crime.  Ls  that  language  ab 
all  likely  to  disperse  men  banded  together 
for  purposes  of  mischief?  lathattMWBry 
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in  whicli  Mr.  Oothett  thinks  it  right  to 
proTont  the  oommiBsion  of  crimeBp  He 
asks  the  canse,  and  he  proceeds  in  this 
smaller  puhlication  to  tell  them  the  cause. 
That  the  oanse  is  not  that  their  disposi- 
tion is  bad — oh,  no ! — ^They  have  the  very 
same  disjiosition  their  ancestors  had,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  in  themselves,  though  people 
had  been  for  months  committing  crimen, 
involving  at  every  place  where  they  did 
ib  a  violent  breach  of  the  peace,  and  com- 
mitting that  most  dreadfi^  crime  of  arson, 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  prevent.  He  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  great  and  general 
cause  is  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  work- 
ing people,  that  they  are  in  a  starving 
state.  Grentlemen,  it  breaks  one's  heart  to 
hear  that  one's  fellow  creatures  are  in  a 
starving  state,  if  it  be  so.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  believe  that  tJij  instance 
could  be  brought  of  crime  committed  from 
extreme  distress  ;  but  to  tell  those  people 
who  were  banded  together  in  hundreds, 
and  also  went  about  the  country  to  commit 
crimes  so  easy  of  perpetration  and  so 
difficult  of  detection,  that  it  is  caused  by 
their  distress  is  not  calculated  to  prevent, 
but  to  promote  it. 

He  then  goes  on  tracing  out,  in  the 
strong  language  belonging  to  him,  the 
feelings  which  actuate  them.  They  get 
revenge;  that  is  a  species  of  redress. 
This  is  language  addressed  to  persons  who 
are  in  the  actual  commission  of  these 
crimes ;  all  of  whom  are  ready  enough  to 
oompli^  of  their  own  situation,  and  who, 
if  they  are  told  by  other  men  that  they  can 
redress  their  grievances,  either  by  gratify- 
ing revenge,  or  by  obliging  their  savage 
persecutors  to  alter  their  conduct  towards 
them,  will  be  ready  enough  to  adopt  the 
advice  and  commit  those  onencea.  And  so 
this  "  Rural  War  "  bears  a  more  dangerous 
character  from  its  being  put  forwaitl  with 
that  description  of  motto  I  have  read  to 
you  this  morning. 

"  At  last  it  will  come  to  a  question  of  actoal 
starvation  or  fighting  for  fbod,  and  when  it 
comes  to  that  point,  I  know  that  Englishmen 
will  never  lie  down  and  die  by  himdreds  by  the 
way  side," 

Ab  if  all  those  men  were  committing 
riots  because  they  were  dyin^  bv  hun- 
dreds, as  if  they  had  been  told  m  the  best 
way  possible  to  tell  them,  that  they  were 
penectlv  justified  hj  the  law  in  doing  that 
which  they  were  domg ! 

Gentlemen,  it  has  oeen  stated  by  Mr. 
Cohbett  tiiat  that  man  Goodma/n,  of  whose 
history  I  never  heard  so  much  before  as  I 
have  to-day — but  I  be^  it  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  Mr.  OdbheU  is  to  be  considered 
as  stating  the  truth  upon  these  subjects, 
for  I  know  nothing  on  the  subject.    I  am 


seosible  he  is  capable  of  entertaining  the 
most  absurd  suspicions,  and  imputing  the 
grossest  atrocities,  without  evidence  or 
probability.  He  says  that  Cfoodman  set 
nre  to  a  stack  in  Kent  from  motives  of 
private  malice  to  the  owner  of  it ;  but  as 
to  these  statements  of  actual  starvation  of 
the  poor  the  necessity  of  redress  and  the 
certainty  of  procuring  food,  do  they  not 
eaually  address  themselves  to  every  person 
wno  mav  happen  to  have  a  spite  against 
his  neighbour  P  Is  not  this  an  address  to 
every  bad  passion  which  affects  the  heart 
of  man  P  Is  not  the  principle  laid  down 
that  they  are  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  to  judge  for  themselves,  to 
bring  people,  if  they  think  proper,  to  ruin 
for  the  purpose  of  avenging  some  wrongs 
of  their  own  P  And  then  they  are  to  be  told, 
because  they  are  wrongs,  they  may  perpe- 
trate these  outra^  1  They  do  get  some 
bread,  he  sa^s,  m  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  part  of  the  com,  and  while 
they  see  this,  you  in  vain  endeavour  to 
persuade  them  that  the  act  they  do  is 
wrong.  So  that  this  act  of  arson,  which 
exposes  the  lives  and  property  of  such 
numerous  individuals,  this  outra^  arising 
from  the  most  inflammatory  passions,  is  to 
be  justified,  because  they  do  get  some 
bread  by  it.  Here  is  a  statement  that  per- 
sons are  not  to  lie  down  and  die,  and  that 
those  who  would  otherwise  die  of  hunger 
would  be  justified  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  But  that  is  not  the  case  here.  No 
persons  have  pretended  that  those  who 
were  banded  together  were  in  that  extreme 
state  of  suffering ;  but  you  are  told  here 
that  those  who  do  these  things  aro  not  to 
be  considered  guilty  of  the  crimes  they  are 
committing.  I  certainly  do  consider  that 
a  case  whoU^r  for  your  consideration.  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  so  perilous  and 
alarming  in  the  times  when  the  nig^t  fires 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  any  man  as 
the  sort  of  language  held  here :  the  sort  of 
inducement  given  by  the  *'  Register  "  which 
is  made  the  subject  of  prosecution  before 
you,  gentlemen.  It  is  not  by  asking  what 
persons  have  done  at  another  time  that  you 
are  to  collect  the  meaning  of  a  published 
libel.  The  publication  of  a  libel  by  a 
reasonable  being  is  proof  that  he  under* 
stands  and  knows  the  consequences  it  is 
likely  to  produce ;  and  if  those  consequences 
follow,  bv  inevitable  reasoning,  by  reason- 
ing which  tl^e  most  stupid  and  dull  cannot 
fau  to  perceive,  or  which  they  fail  to  per- 
ceive only  because  their  passions  are  so 
much  excited,  it  would  be  a  most  idle  way  of 
defeating  justice  and  trifiing  with  ourselves 
to  say  that  any  two  men  of  reasonable 
minds  can  differ,  where  the  intention  is  so 
perfectly  clear.  I  charge  Mr.  Cdbbettinth 
publishinff  that  which  he  must  know  would 
produce  woee  consequences.     He  stiates 
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that  ihose  consequences  haye  been  pro- 
duced. He  speaks  of  outrages  going  on 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He 
states  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to 
induce  the  poor  men  to  think  they  were 
but  doing  an  act  of  self-defence  in  repeat- 
ingthis. 

G-entlemen,  I  may  here  state  that, 
though  in  the  course  of  this  day  you  have 
been  told  that  the  Whi jf  and  Tory  factions 
find  it  worth  their  wnile  to  be  banded 
together  for  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Cobbett 
—though  Mr.  Trevor,{a)  one  of  the  Toiy 
party,  as  I  understand,  introduced  this 
into  the  House  of  Commons  that  you 
might  not  come  unbiassed  into  that  box, 
and  though  everything  which  has  passed 
since  is  only,  as  it  is  supposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  running  down  this  august 
mdrvidual  and  influencing  the  minds  of 
those  who  come  together  on  this  occasion 

I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  OohbeU  has  in 

this  number  of  the  "  BegUier  "  shown  such 
a  very  great  dislike  of  the  Whig  (Govern- 
ment as  would  then  have  induced  him 
to  say  that  which  he  hfts  this  day,  and 
for  which  he  takes  credit  to  himself. 
But  before  I  proceed  further  on  that 
topic,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
another  part  of  this  publication  in  which 
there  is  reasoning  against  punishing  in 
any  instance.  The  Special  Commissions 
in  which  those  farmers  of  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire  are  to  act  as  jurymen  are  all 
improper,  for  they  are  proceedings  against 
persons  innocent  and  meritorious  as  these 
labourers  are  stated  to  be  ;  and  this  is 
introduced  into  the  statement  of  what  is 
going  on : 

<<  There  has  been  destruction  of  machinery 
of  all  Borts,  and  particularly  coercion  of  the 
parsons.  And  this  is  after  ail  the  most  ticklish 
thing,  for  this  is  Norfolk  petition  put  into  exe- 
cution in  what  was  deemed  its  most  desperate 

parL'Xft) 

Then,  without  my  troubling  you  with 
reading  it  at  length,  he  proceeds  to  give 
from  tho  Norfolk  paper  a  short  extrr.ct 
respecting  Mr.  Walford : — 

"On  Monday  a  number  of  persons  of  the 
labouring  class  assembled  at  Long  Stratton,  and 
proceeded  to  tbe  Swan  Inn,  where  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Waiford^s  tithe  audit  was  abont  to  be 
bdd.  and  declared  they  wofdd  not  suffer  the 
reverend  gentleman  to  receive  his  tithes,  nor  the 
dinner  to  be  served  up,  unless  he  would  agree  to 
a  reduction ;  their  demand  not  beinff  complied 
with,  they  hustled  the  reverend  gentleman,  and 
treated  him  in  a  very  brutish  manner,  and  after- 
wards went  to  his  house  and  broke  the  windows. 
They  also  behaved  in  a  similar  manner  to  tbe 
Reverend  Mr.  Wiggett,  the  ndnister  of  Moulton, 


(a)  See  above,  p.  821. 

(6)   Weekly    Political   Register,    lltb   Dea 
1830,  p.  S91. 


who  happened  to  be  there,  and  but  for  the 
spirited  interference  of  a  neigfaboaring  gentle- 
man, who  rushed  in  among  them  and  rescoed 
him,  they  would  probably  have  done  him  a 
serious  injury.  On  the  next  day  (Tuesday)  a 
similar  scene  of  riot  and  confusion  would  pro- 
bably have  taken  place  at  Foroett,  it  being  Ae 
day  fixed  for  the  tithe  audit  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Jack  of  that  parishi  Tlie  reverend  gentle- 
man, however,  being  warned  of  what  was 
intended,  left  his  house  early  in  the  morning, 
and  ordered  his  servants  to  distribute  the  meat 
which  had  been  provided  for  the  tithe  feaat, 
among  the  poor  of  the  parish  About  ten 
o'clock  a  number  of  riotous  persons  assemUed 
in  the  village,  and  proceeded  to  the  parsonage 
house,  where,  on  bemg  informed  that  Mr.  Jack 
was  not  at  home,  they  would  not  believe  the 
report,  and  ransacked  the  house  in  search  of 
him,  vowing  vengeance  against  him ;  and  not 
being  able  to  nnd  him,  they  proceeded  to 
the  poor  house,  and  pulled  down  a  part  of  it. 
We  do  not  learn,  however,  that  they  in  any 
case  carried  off  any  prepay.  Stmiiar  pro- 
ceedings took  place  at  SaxUngham,  but  a  parfy 
of  military  arrived  and  dispersed  tbe  mob;  a 
numerous  party  of  labourers  assembled  on 
Tuesday,  at  the  Haddiscar,  Crown,  in  Toft, 
where  the  tithe  audit  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Ellison  xns  to  be  held ;  they  broke  the  windows 
and  furniture,  and  prevented  the  dinner  tahing 
place,  and  kept  the  reverend  gentUwuin  in 
bodily  fear  till  halfpast  ten  at  night." 

G-entlemen,  these  things,  so  far  firom 
being  made  the  subject  of  reprobation, 
are  considered  as  the  proceedings  on  "  the 
Norfolk  petition ! "  We  are  told  to  day  that 
the  Church  is  not  to  keep  the  tithes  for 
eighteen  months;  but,  wnatever  persons 
may  think  on  that  subject,  is  this  the 
sort  of  statement  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  labourers  ?  Will  this  mode  of  stating 
it  produce  any  good  effect  on  the  minds 
either  of  reverend  parsons  or  any  other  F 
In  conclusion  he  proceeds  to  say  "the 
Norfolk  Baws,'*  that  is,  the  persons  com- 
mitting these  riotous  and  revolutionary 
acts — 

'*  Tbe  Baws  are  making  the  appli<^tion  with- 
out an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  Government 
may  be  assured  ninety-nine  hundredthb  of  the 
people,  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  approve  of 
their  conduct."  (a) 

But  I  was  about  to  observe  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Whigs  are  spoken 
of  in  this  pamphlet,  begsing  and  entreat- 
ing you  never  to  consi&r  this  as  a  pro- 
secution of  either  Whig  or  Tory,  but  an 
issue  you  are  bound  to  try,  an  issue  of 
fact  upon  the  simple  point,  whether  this 
publication  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Cobbett  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
chief it  could  not  fail  to  produce ;  for,  if 
it  has,  he  must  be  taken  in  the  eye  of  the 

(a)  Weekly  Political  Register,  llth  Dec 
1880,  p.  933. 
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law  and  of  common  sense  to  have  intended 
to  nroduce  it.  Here  is  nothing  which 
oonid  give  any  offence  to  the  Whigs,  and 
make  them  belieye  that  all  he  did  to- 
wards them  that  are  crafty  attempts  upon 
the  public  were  to  be  passed  over  thas : — 

"  They  are  not  a  fierce  crew  of  hard  lawyers, 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  power  before.  The 
Chief  IB  a  mild  and  kind  man,  Ter}'  fond  of  bis 
own  family,  and  who  is  likely  to  make  tbe  case 
of  the  labourers  his  own.    There  is  one  man  " 

He  does  not  mention  who  he  is. 

*'  who  is  in  what  is  called  the  Cabinet,  that  I 
do  not  like,  but  his  office  gives  him  little 
weight." 

He  then  speaks  of  Lord  Orey  in  a  very 
handsome  manner.    Then  he  says : — 

"Though  Lord  Melbourne  did  take  part 
against  us  in  1817,  he  is  not  a  ferocious  fellow ; 
he  is  a  good  tempered  man,  and  not  inclined  to 
be  blood^r.  There  is  Lord  Holland,  who  never 
fgve  his  consent  to  an  act  of  cruelty ;  and  there 
IS  Lord  Althorp,  too,  who  has  never  dipped  his 
hands  in  blood,  nor  crammed  victims  into  the 
dungeon ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  all  his 
half  Scotch  crotchets,  has  at  any  rate  no  blood 
about  him" 

I  read  this  only  to  show  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  language  he  has  made  use 
of  to-day.  1  do  not  at  all  complain  on 
the  part  of  the  Whigs  of  the  violent  lan- 
^age  which  has  been  employed ;  but  I  do 
It  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  imputations  have 
been  this  day  made  upon  them.  After 
calling  on  Ministers  not  to  shed  the 
blood  of  those  who  had  been  convicted, 
or  were  likely  to  be  convicted,  of  outrages 
the  most  atrocious  that  can  be  perpe- 
trated, he  supposes  they  may  yet  be  sub-- 
jected  to  transportation,  for  that  none,  of 
course,  none  of  them  will  suffer  death. 

"  But  transpcrteUion  is  little  if  anything 
short  of  death.  And  before  even  this  be  put  in 
execution  against  these  men,  I  am  sure  that 
Lord  Qrey  will  think  well  on  what  his  suffering 
would  be  at  being  separated  for  ever  from  wife 
and  children  ;  and  that  too  for  not  being  able 
to  endure  the  sight  of  seeing  them  perish  for 
want"(a) 

All  this  to  go  to  the  labourers ! 
*'  I  am  sure  that  he  will  consider  this." 

Here  is  this  admirer  of  the  open,  honest 
persecutions  of  the  Tories,  rather  than  the 
oase,  insidious,  and  disgraceful  blows  in 
the  back  given  by  the  "miigs ! 

"  Were  we  in  the  hands  of  Sidmouth,  Per- 
ceval, Liverpool,  Castlereagh,  or  others  that 
might  be  named,  I  should  perhaps  have  held  my 
tongue  upon  the  subject;  but  1  am  sure  that 

(a>  Weekly  Political  Register,  lltb  Dec. 
1<I80,  p.  944. 


now  we  do  not  plead  in  vain.  Lord  Melbourne's 
circular  to  the  magi8trate8(a ,  (in  another  part  of 
this  "  Register ")  most  judiciously  contains  an 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Covernment 
that  the  labourers  have  for  some  years  past 
greatly  and  unjustly  suffered.  I  regard  these 
words  as  of  more  value  than  cUl  the  menaces  in 
the  world ;  and  1  regard  them  too  as  an  earnest 
of  mercifulness  in  the  Government,  for,  with 
this  acknowledgment  on  their  lips,  how  are  they 
to  shed  the  blood  of  these  men,  or  snatch  them 
for  ever  from  all  that  makes  life  worth  having?" 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  Hitherto  the  conduct  of  the  now  Ministry 
has  given  satis&ction  to  all  good  men." 

Then  there  is  a  panegyric  on  Lord 
AUhorp,  He  is  very  glad  to  see  him  where 
he  is,  and  another  panegyric  on  Lord 
Orey,  and  almost  everything  to  show  there 
was  the  best  possible  understanding  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  the  best  pos- 
sible desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by  those 
Ministers. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  us  stop  for  a 
moment  and  consider  what  is  the  motive 
that  can  have  induced  the  Ministers  to 
prosecute  except  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  a 
striking  antithesis.  I  do  not  at  all  deny 
that  almost  at  the  very  time  t^t  this  pub- 
lication was  issuing  from  the  press  my 
Lord  Brougham  was  writing  to  tine  son  of 
Mr.  Cobbett  for  leave  to  republish  a  paper 
written  by  him  at  a  former  period.  Not 
that  he  knew  that  this  paper  had  been 
written,  but  that  he  thought  a  paper  so 
ably  written  as  that  was  might  prevent 
that  mischief  which  was  proceeding ;  and 
I  ask  you  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  should  at  that  time  have 
had  such  an  intention  as  he  now  imputes  if 
he  had  any  feeling  towards  the  individual. 
What  he  did  would  be  taken  as  a  compli- 
ment from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  I 
think  from  this  Lord  Chancellor  as  much  as 
fJrom  anyone  who  has  ever  lived.  But  is 
there  anything  in  this  publication  which 
could  induce  you  to  suspect  that  he  could 
feel  personal  hostility  towards  Mr.  Cobb^, 
and  that  he  should  therefore  set  about  the 
destruction  of  him  and  the  saving  of  Qoodr 
man  for  that  purpose,  or  that  any  members 
of  the  Cabinet  should  P  With  regard  to 
myself,  I  have  the  honour  of  being  men- 
tioned in  a  very  complimentary  way  as  to 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  to  that 
which  I  was  supposed  to  have  said  at 
Nottingham.  Mr.  Cobbett  has  been  pleased 
to  treat  even  a  Whig  Attorney-Oenerdl  with 
all  that  urbanity  he  can  display,  as  a  person 
who  might  do  some  little  gooa  to  the  coun- 
try. Therefore  I  am  sure  I  could  have  no 
personal  reason  for  prosecuting  him. 

Then  it  has  been  said.  Why  did  I  bring  for-> 
ward  this  before  a  jury  P  I  have  been  much 

(a)  See  above,  p.  583. 
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blftmed  bytheDefendftnt  for  not  proeecating 
by  information,  and  for  stating  tnat  this  was 
a  bill  found  by  the  Grand  Trnj.  Gentle- 
men, I  did  that  becanse  it  was  necessary  to 
state  it.  But  when  it  is  said  that  the 
Grand  Jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  find  a  Bill 
in  a  moment,  I  beg  to  say  that  that  was 
something  like  a  libel  on  the  Grand  Jury. 
They  mimt  have  read  it  in  the  time,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  did,  and,  so  far  from  getting 
through  their  work  with  great  expedition, 
I  know  that  there  is  frequently  very  ^eat 
delay.  There  was  no  other  Grand  Jury 
before  which  it  could  be  presented,  they 
being  the  only  Grand  Jury  sitting  in 
London.  The  only  other  coorse  open  to 
me  was  to  haye  talEen  upon  myself  to  pro- 
ceed eas  ofieio.  Now,  if  I  had  proceeded 
a0  offioio,  do  not  you  suppose  you  would 
haye  heard  something  of  the  tyrannical 
course  of  prooeedinff ,  that  no  Grand  Jury 
was  appealed  to,  that  no  public  opinion 
was  tucen,  that  I  was  seeking  hj  my  own 
indiyidual  hand  to  crush  an  mdiyidual 
who  was  supposed  to  be  obnoxious  ?{a)  I 
own  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  not  in  fact 
one  mode  of  proceedings  or  another  that 
Mr.  GdbheU  complains  of,  but  that  he  does 
not  much  like  a  prosecution  of  either  kind. 
The  question  is  whether  this  kind  of  pub- 
lication is  a  crime,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
considered  innocent,  and  the  Defendant  is 
to  be  considered  as  free  to  publish  what  he 
will.  The  Defendant,  gentlemen,  has  made 
some  yery  free  obseryationa  with  regard  to 
myself.  He  has  done  so  in  the  shape  of 
exposing  what  he  calls  a  libel  upon  one 
Henry  Coohf  who  was  executed  at  Win- 
chester in  consequence  of  what  did  appear 
to  the  learned  Judges  at  that  time,  to  the 
jury,  and  to  eyery  man  in  court,  one  of  the 
most  malicious  assaults  that  eyer  was 
committed.  One  is  exceedingly  sorry  to 
reyert  to  these  things,  and  more  particu- 
larly if  any  of  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased are  nere  to  hear  of  the  eyil  deeds 
of  an  unfortunate  and  misguided  young 
man.  I  am  yery  sorry  that  effect  should 
be  produced,  but  I  haye  no  altematiye. 
I  had  no  notice  that  I  was  to  be  put  on  my 
trial  to-day,  or  I  might  haye  been  other- 
wise prepared.  The  Whig  Gtoyernment 
are  yery  quickly  dispatched  by  Mr.  OcbheU. 
He  will  not  permit  'them  to  retain  power, 
and  I  am  made  a  libeller  of  the  dead  in 
respect  of  these  indiyiduals  at  Winchester. 
I  haye  been  also  attacked  for  not  defending 
the  Judges. 

G^tlemen,  with  respect  to  the  state- 
ments I  made  with  regard  to  two  indiyi- 
duals who  were  executed  at  Winchester, 
the  only  two  executed  in  the  course 
of  that  Commission  for  Hampshire  and 


Wiltdiire,  when  I  was  called  vpsm  to  stata 
to  the  House  of  Commons  tne  proceed- 
ings, I  defended  the  Judges  for  leayis^ 
them  for  execution.  They  left  8iz.(a)  Of 
those  four  were  sayed,  but  among  othera 
there  was  left  for  exBCution  that  inoiyidnal, 
Henry  Cook,  I  do  not  belieye  that  I  stated 
anything  incorrect.  Whether  what  I  said 
is  correctly  stated  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
know  some  pubUshers  most  readiljr  take 
for  p^ranted  that  which  appears  in  the 
*'  Mvrror  "  of  Parliament  or  some  publica- 
tion if  it  suits  their  purpose,  and  when  it 
does  not  suit  them  they  totaklly  repudiate 
it.  But  the  reason  for  my  belieying  thai  I 
said  nothine  incorrect  was  that  no  peraon 
contradiotea  me  at  the  time,  though  there 
were  those  persons  who  had  the  means  of 
contradicting  me  if  what  I  stated  was 
incorrect.  But  till  this  day  not  one 
person  has  told  me  that  anything 
that  fell  from  me  was  untrue  in  poiat 
of  fact.  Now,  considering  the  numerous 
channels  through  which  things  reach 
the  public,  I  cannot  place  much  ooii> 
fidence  in  iiie  supposed  affidayits  not  ten- 
dered in  eyidence,  which  are  supposed  to 
show  that  which  I  stated  was  untrue.  If 
it  was,  I  trust  I  need  not  say  it  was  unin- 
tentional and  in  error.  I  am  here  sunoi- 
moned  here  for  the  first  time  to-day  to 
^ye  an  answer  to  a  charge,  which  charge 
IS  to  be  worked  up  with  a  supposed  motiye 
in  the  Whiffs  to  prosecute  for  this  libel ; 
that  1b  to  oe  made  a  strong  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  the  indiyidual ;  or  rather  is  it 
to  diyert  your  minds  altogether  from  the 
true  nature  of  the  question  to  those  to 
whom  he  has  no  right  to  impute  anything, 
and  merely  to  defend  himself  from  the 
charge  made  P 

But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  present 
caseP  Supposing  the  motiyea  of  Lord 
Grey  and  tne  other  noble  Lords  who  have 
been  here  were  of  the  blackest  description ; 
supposing  that  I  was  actuated  by  the  most 
improper  motiyes,  the  question  still  is,  is 

(a)  The  following  summary  of  ooBTietions  at 
the  close  of  the  special  assiaes  at  Winchester  is 
cited,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  G.  Effingham 
WilsoD  in  1881  : — 

Left  for  ezecation   -  -        6 

Deaths  recorded      -  -      9ff 

Transported  for  life  -        5 

Transported  for  seven  years  81 
Lnprisonedwith  hard  labour  62 
Fined  ...        8 


Total- 


-    90S 


(a)  See  Amoold's  Life  of  Denman,  I.  870. 


*'  No  fewer  than  1,000  individoals  were  tried 
before  it  (the  Special  Commission  at  Win. 
Chester),  700  of  whom  were  from  Hampshire 
and  WUtahire  alone.''  Walpole's  History,  2, 
627. 
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this  a  libel  intended  to  perpetuate  the  mis* 
chief  raginff  in  Snglana  in  December 
last.  There&re,  the  whole  effect  of  this 
is  to  draw  your  attention  away  from  the 
qneetion  jon  have  to  decide.  If  there 
be  no  otheir  motive  that  can  be  assigned, 
see  whether  this  is  noi>  a  sufficient  motive : 
that  when  tiie  Government  thought  it 
their  dnty  for  the  protection  of  the  peace 
of  the  country  and  the  purpose  of  whole- 
some example  to  send  a  Special  Commission 
to  try  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  crimes, 
it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  feel  that 
they  were  acting  consistently  with  the 
moral  sense  and  feeling  of  the  people  of 
England  if  they  should  punish  the  poor 
innocent  instruments  by  whom  the  crimes 
were  committed,  and  at  the  same  time 
should  permit  publications  of  this  kind 
to  go  forth  to  tne  world,  contaiaing  the 
strongest  incentives  to  crime>  without  using 
every  means  within  their  power  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  it.  Gentlemen,  that 
IB  the  only  rational  account  which  can  be 
given  of  tne  subject ;  and  when  we  find  this 
case  of  Henry  Cook  got  up  with  something 
like  theatrical  effect,  Mr.  CohbettixXima  you 
thathe  was  himself  once  a  labourer,  and  you 
have  the  history  of  the  poor  young  man 
bemg  brought  in  a  coffin  to  the  village 
where  he  hwi  lived,  and  that  there  was  a 
subscription  to  relieve  his  family  from  the 
imputations  which  he  say?  were  cast  upon 
them,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  that 
Hem/ry  Cook  ia  not  the  only  agricultural 
labourer  who  maiv  think  he  is  underfed 
and  underpaid.  ]BLe  is  not  the  only  person 
who  may  be  made  the  victim  of  crimes 
which  ouiers  may  induce  him  to  commit. 
It  would  have  been  a  warning  to  a  humane 
and  considerate  mind  to  hear  the  terrible 
fate  which  must  in  particular  instances 
ensue  when  persons  in  that  state  are 
worked  up  by  publications  like  this  of  the 
"Twopenny  Trcuihy*  the  fifth  number  ap- 
pearing with  all  those  palliations  of  the 
crime  in  the  month  of  November,  this 
''  Eegieter'*  appearing  on  the  11th  of  De- 
cember, when  tbe  fires  were  going  on,  and 
the  lowest  people  of  this  country  were 
told,  "  All  the  evil  you  do  is  productive  of 
immediate  good  to  yourselves,  and  surely 
you  cannot  believe  it  wrong  when  you  find 
that  that  good  follows  from  the  acts  you 
perform ;  and,  therefore,  ^  on,  and  in 
your  intended  warfare  still  consider  it 
your  duty  to  commit  offences  of  this  sort." 
Gentlemen,  it  is  my  intention  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  particular  parts 
selected  on  which  the  charge  is  grounded. 
That  we  do  not  put  the  whole  of  this 
voluminous  publication  into  the  indict- 
ment is  urged  as  an  objecion ;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Defendant  indulged  in 
beginning  with  the  word  "But"  is  a 
triumph  to  which  he  is  perfectly  welcome. 


But  only  see  whether  the  language  in  the 
indictment  is  not  perfectly  sufficient,  and 
whether  it  is  not  such  as  to  render  it  per- 
fectly certain  what  is  meant. 

'*  In  the  meanwhile,"  he  says,  '*  however,  the 
parsons  are  reducing  their  tithes  with  a  toler- 
nble  degree  of  alacrity.  It  seems  to  come  from 
them  like  drops  of  blood  firom  the  heart ;  but  it 
eomes ;  and  it  most  iUl  come  now ;  or  England 
will  never  again  know  even  the  appearance  of 
peace.    *  Out  of  evil  comes  good.' " 

Now,  considering  that  the  evil  comes 
from  the  good,  I  think  that  is  not  quite 
the  way  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  evil. 

'*  We  are  not  indeed  upon  that  mere  maxim 
'  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  from  it.'  But, 
without  entering  at  present  into  the  motives  of 
the  working  people,  it  is  unqneBtionable  that 
their  acts  h*ve  produced  good,  and  great  good 
too.  They  have  been  always  told "  (by  Lord 
Sydney  you  know  and  others), "  and  they  are  told 
now,  and  by  the  very  parson  that  I  have  quoted 
above,  that  their  acts  of  violence,  and  parti- 
cularly the  burnings,  can  do  them  no  good,  but 
add  to  their  wants  by  destroying  the  Food  that 
they  would  have  to  eat.  Alas  I  they  know  better. 
They  know  that  one  thrashing  machine  takes 
wages  from  ten  men ;  and  thev  also  know  that 
they  should  have  none  of  this  food,  and  that 
potatoes  and  salt  do  not  bum  !  Therefore,  this 
argument  is  not  worth  a  straw." 

Therefore  the  argument  that  good  will 
not  follow  is  not  worth  a  straw.  They  are 
told  that  it  must  follow  from  the  crime 
committed, 

''Besides  they  see  and  feel  thtU  the  good 
comes,  and  comes  instantly  too.  They  see  that 
they  do  get  some  bread  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  part  of  the  com ;  and  while  they 
see  this,  you  attempt  in  vain  to  persuade  them 
that  that  which  they  have  done  is  wrong.*^ 

Then  he  goes  on  to  rejoice  that  the 
parsons  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  their 
tithes,  and  says  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
that  the  ** Norfolk  petition"  is  so  carried 
into  execution : — 

**  The  accounts  from  Cambridgeshire  say  that 
since  the  terribU  fires  that  have  taken  place 
in  that  county, '  the  magistrates  have  met,  and 
resolved  immediately  to  make  inquiry  into  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  the  poor  in  every 
parish  of  the  county*  Very  just, very  wise; 
but  never  so  much  as  talked  of,  much  less  re- 
solved on,  until  the  labourers  rose,  and  ihe  fires 
began  to  blaze." 

I  may  make  one  observation  in  passing, 
that,  though  Mr.  OobbeU  is  thought  to 
be  so  unliKely  to  induce  any  violence  to 
be  committed,  yet  I  rather  think  he  held 
out  in  his  address  to  you  he  had  no  groat 
objection  to  a  few  broken  thrashing 
machines  and  a  few  broken  heads ;  these 
are  things  he  thought  little  of.  So  that  it 
appears  that  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Bench 
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and  others  who  have  been  called  here  to 
day  do  not  form  qaite  a  oorreot  eetimate 
of  his  wish  to  preserve  peace  and  to  save 
from  deetmotion  agricaltnral  property; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  that  be 
does  not  care  what  becomes  of  that  pro- 

Serty.  Bnt  while  that  may  be  eyerywnere 
estroyed,  he  makes  the  distinction  of 
having  endeayoored  to  repress  the  fires, 
(gentlemen,  1  feel  this  to  be  a  subject  of 
the  very  last  importance,  becaose  I  do 
feel  that,  if  that  miserable  sophistiy  by 
which  the  Defendant  has  endeayoored  to 
give  an  explanation  in  this  **Begitter" 
should  prevail,  and  if  that  which  he  shall 
have  done  at  another  time  can  be  thought 
to  quality  that  he  did  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, there  would  be  a  complete  end  to  all 
security  and  an  enooura^ment  to  the 
worst  of  crimes  ;  and  possibly  that  crime 
which  involves  others  in  the  worst  conse- 
quences anl  exposes  the  safety  even  of 
life  to  gratify  any  man  who  may  choose 
to  ftocy  that  any  grudge  justifies  him  in 
committing  violence  and  outrages  like 
these.  Wishing,  however,  you  should 
take  this  wholly  into  your  consideration, 
I  have  not  objected  to  the  whole  being 
brought  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too 
long  on  your  time.  If  I  have  spoken  too 
strongly,  I  have  not  intended  it.  The 
Defendant  says  that  my  first  address  was 
a  feeble  one,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
to  anything  an  exaggerated  or  distorted 
meaning.  This  iudictment  never  would 
have  beeh  preferred,  if  we  who  preferred 
it  had  not  considered  it  one  of  the  dearest 
cases  which  could  be  presented  to  a  jury. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  take  the  publication 
into  your  hands.  You  will  lay  it  to  your 
hearts,  and  consider  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  rational  and  intelligent  man  to 
write  this  without  meaning  to  effect  the 
object  for  which  it  appears  to  be  calcu- 
lated, by  producing  a  feeling  which  has 
ever  since  continued,  and  I  believe  is  at 
this  moment  still  continuing.  (Gentle- 
men, I  will  not  trouble  you  with  another 
word  on  the  most  extraordinary  and  ex- 
aggerated imputations  the  Defendant  has 
thought  necessary  to  make  upon  his  pro- 
secutors. With  that  charge  I  will  deal  no 
further.  I  will  leave  the  whole  case  in 
your  hands,  merely  reminding  you  that 
the  Question  is  as  to  the  fVame  of  mind  in 
whicn  the  party  composed  this  libel,  not 
that  which  he  wrote  at  any  former  period. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  excluae  the  benefit  if 
anything  he  may  have  written  at  any 
other  time  ;  but  you  will  consider  whether 
you  can  doubt  that  he  was  justifying  the 
very  crime  which  was  impoverishing  and 
destroying  the  country.  With  this  obser- 
vation I  leave  the  case  in  your  hands,  and 
I  know  the  public  and  the  Crown  will  be 


perfectly  satiafied  with  the  verdiet  yoa 
may  think  proper  to  pronoonoe. 

SmnoHG-UP. 

Lord  Tbstkbdbi:  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury.  The  indictment  against  WUUam 
GoibeU  obame  him  with  the  pablicaiion 
of  a  libel.  The  passage  which  has  been 
selected  and  which  is  set  forth  in  the  in* 
dictment  is  contained  in  Mr.  CothetPt 
"  WeMy  BegUter  '*  of  the  11th  December 
in  the  last  year.  That  *'  Register  "  begins 
thus: — 

«<  Rural  War.  Special  Commiiwwms.  To  die 
people  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  liondon, 
6th  December  1890." 

There  is  printed  at  the  end  of  it  the  name 
of  WiUiofln  Cobbett.  It  is  therefore  ushered 
into  the  world  b^  Mr.  CdtbeU  as  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  people  of 
Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  The  passage 
which  has  been  selected  I  will  direct  your 
attention  to  more  particularly.  The  in« 
dictment  charges  first  that  there  had  been 
before  the  time  of  this  publication  a 
rumour— 

"That  in  many  parti  of  Snglaad  the 
labourers  and  working  people  in  England  had 
been  guiltp^  of  riots,  tamolts,  and  disOTder,  and 
of  the  wilfiil  destruction  of  the  property  of 
divers  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  cmn, 

gain,  machines,  and  other  property  of  divers  of 
is  Majesty's  subjects  in  England  had  been 
wilfullj  burnt  and  otherwise  destroyed.** 

In  proof  of  this  allegation  there  has  been 
as  it  appears  to  me  sumcient  adduced  from 
this  ".Bti^isfor,"  extracts,  as  tiiey  appear  to 
be,  from  provincial  newspapers  of  acts  of 
outrage,  burning  and  destroying  com  and 
thrashing  machines,  and  various  acts  of 
that  kind. 

The  indictment  then  proceeds  to  allege 
that  the  defendant — 

"Wickedly  seditiously  falsely  and  mali- 
cioasly  contriving  and  intending  to  raise  dis- 
content amongst  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  to 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  labourers  and  work- 
ing people  in  England  and  to  incite  them  to  acts 
of  violence  riot  and  disorder  and  to  the  burn- 
ing and  destruction  of  com  grain  machines 
and  other  property,  &c.  printed  and  published  a 
certain  fiUse  scandalous  malicious  and  seditions 
libel  with  the  words  '  Bnral  War*  prefixed  there- 
to containing  amongst  other  things  the  false, 
scandalous  malicious  and  seditious  matter  fbl- 
lowixijg  of  and  conoeminf  the  said  labourers  and 
working  people  and  or  and  concerning  such 
riots  tumults  and  disorder  and  of  and  con- 
cerning such  burning  and  destruction  of  com^ 
grain  machines  and  otner  property.*' 

Then  the  particular  passage  is  set  out 
and  that  is  to  this  effect : 

"But  without  entering  at  present  into  the 
motives  of  the  working  people,  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  their  acts  have  produced  good,  and 
great  good,  too."  (These  are  the  acts  of  violence 
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and  tamnlt  before  alluded  to.)  "  They  have  been 
always  told,  and  they  are  told  now,  and  by  the 
very  parson  that  I  have  quoted  above,  that  their 
acts  of  \aolence,  and  particularly  the  burnings, 
can  do  them  no  good,  but  add  to  their  wants,  by 
destroying  the  food  that  they  would  have  to  eat. 
Alas  t  they  know  better ;  they  know  that  one 
thrashing  machine  takes  wages  from  ten  men, 
and  they  also  know  that  they  should  have 
none  of  this  food,  and  that  potatoes  and  salt  do 
not  bum.  Therefore  this  argument  Is  not  worth 
a  straw.  Besides,  they  see  and  feel  that  the 
good  comes,  and  oomes  instantly  too.  They  see 
that  they  do  get  some  bread  in  consequence  of 
the  destruction  of  part  of  the  com;  and  while 
they  see  this,  you  attempt  in  vain  to  persuade 
them  that  that  which  they  have  done  is  urrong. 
And  as  to  one  effect,  that  oi  making  the  parsons 
reduce  their  tithes,  it  is  hailed  as  a  good  by 
ninety  •nine  hundredths,  even  of  men  of  consider- 
able property,  while  there  is  not  a  single  man  in 
the  country  who  does  noc  clearly  traoe  the  reduc  • 
tion  to  the  acts  of  the  labourers,  and  especially 
to  the  fires  f  for  it  is  to  the  terror  of  these  and  not 
the  bodily  force  that  has  prevailed." 

That  is  the  passage  selected;  and  you 
are  now  to  say  whether  or  not  in  your 
opinion  this  publication  containing  this 
passage — yon  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  at  it  as  much  as  you  shall  think 
fit,  for  it  shall  be  hiuided  to  you — whether 
this  was  published  with  an  intention-^ 

'*  To  inflfime  the  minds  of  the  labourers  and 
working  people  in  England  and  to  incite  them 
to  acts  of  violence  riot  and  disorder  and  to  the 
burning  and  destruction  of  com  grain  machines 
and  other  property." 

It  has  been  said  to  you  by  the  Attorney- 
GfeneroL  that  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  be  presumed  to  intend  that  effect 
which  is  tne  natural  obvious  consequence 
of  the  act  he  has  done,  that  we  can  only 
judjge  of  the  motives  of  men  by  their 
actions ;  and,  if  the  act  be  obviously  calcu- 
lated to  produce  any  particular  effect  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer,  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  party 
meant  to  effect  that  object  which  the  act 
he  does  is  obviously  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. The  evidence  for  the  prosecution, 
gentleman,  was  very  short,  and  consisted 
of  proof  of  the  publication  in  that  mode 
which  is  now  sufficient,  namely,  by  the 

E reduction  of  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  filed 
y  Mr.  Cobhett  at  the  Stamp  Office  and  a 
copy  of  the  publication  published  accord- 
ing to  that  affidavit.  The  Prosecutor 
having  closed  his  case,  you  were  addressed 
at  very  great  length  and  with  very  great 
force  by  the  Defendant ;  and  some  wit- 
nesses have  been  called  on  his  behalf. 
Kow,  I  should  say  in  considering  your 
verdict  you  ought  to  dismiss  from  your 
minds  all  matters  of  fact  that  are  not 
strictly  relevant  to  the  subject  of  your 
inc[uiry,  and  which  are  not  properly  in 
evidence  before  you ;  whatever     relevant 
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to  the  inquiry  you  will  consider ;  all  other 
facts  you  ought  to  dismiss  from  your 
minds.  Facts  which  are  evidence  are  pro- 
per for  ^our  consideration  ;  and  so  far  as 
observafions  have  been  addressed  either 
by  the  Atttymey-General  or  by  the  Defen- 
danc  on  the  question  of  the  publication 
it^eelf  or  aaaf  other  matters  which  he  has 
read  in  evidence  before  yo^ — so  far  as 
those  observations  apply  to  this  part  of 
the  case  and  the  evidence  to  meet  it, — the 
observations  are  properly  deserving  of 
your  attention.  Ail  else,  all  that  is  irre- 
levant to  this,  all  that  you  may  have 
heard  of  Whig  and  Tory,  and  this  and 
that  faction,  as  it  appears  to  me,  cannot 
become  an  ingredient  of  the  verdict  you 
are  to  give. 

,  By  the  Defendant's  evidence,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  proved  that  some  years 
ago,  at  the  time  when  there  was  great 
destruction  of  machinery  going  forward 
in  the  county  of  Notting^m,  he  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  Luddites.  It 
appears  by  the  evidence  of  Lord  Badnor 
-^t  shall  take  it  a  few  days  after  this 
publication  in  question — there  was  an 
application  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  the  Defendant  fbr  a  copy  of  that  pub- 
lication, with  a  view  to  re-publishing  it,  his 
Lordship  believing  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  undeceiving  the  labouring  persons 
with  respect  to  machinery,  and  thereby 
tend  to  prevent  the  disorder  and  mischief 
then  going  on.  A  copy  of  that  address 
was  communicated,  it  appears,  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  this  condition  only, 
that  if  the  Society  published  any  part 
they  should  publish  the  whole.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  states  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  it  on  matters  which  were  con- 
sidered irrelevant,  and,  among  the  obser- 
vations, some  relating  to  persons  which 
were  not  of  a  character  that  the  Society 
usually  publish;  and  therefore  they  for- 
bore to  publish  them,  not  that  it  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
anything  improper,  bat  because  it  con- 
tained matters  and  observations  not  con- 
sistent with  the  express  usage  of  that 
Society  to  publish. 

Then  my  Lord  Badnor  was  called,  who 
says  he  has  known  the  Defendant  about 
thirty  years,  that  he  has  been  and  is  a 
constant  reader  of  this  publication,  that 
he  believes  the  Defendant  to  be,  so  far 
from  beinfl^  a  person  likely  to  entertain 
an  intention  and  desire  of  stirring  up 
the  labourers  to  destroy  the  property 
of  farmers  and  others,  quite  the  re- 
verse. His  Lordship  was  followed  by 
other  persons  who  have  been  readeors  of 
his  pubUcationB  for  a  greater  or  less 
nuiDber  of  years;  some  a  oonsiderable 
period,  others  of  whom  have  been  per- 
sonally acquainted  with   the   Defenoant 
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Mr.  Cohbett,  and  some  of  whom  were  pre- 
sent at  some  lectures  be  is  said  to  haye 
given  in  Kent  and  in  Sassex,  and  I  think 
on  one  occasion  in  Norfolk.  They  stated 
that  the  opinion  they  had  formed  from  the 
perusal  of  his  writings,  from  his  lectares, 
and  their  conversations  with  him,  was  in 
Bubstanoe  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
stated  by  my  Lord  Radnor,  that  they  did 
not  believe  him  to  be  a  person  desirous  to 
excite  to  acts  of  violence.  That  is  their 
opinion.  That  opinion  has  been  received 
in  evidence,  and  is  to  be  taken  into  your 
consideration.  But,  gentlemen,  you  are 
to  give  your  verdict,  not  upon  the  opinion 
other  persons  have  formed  of  Mr.  CotheU's 
writings  or  his  particular  conduct ;  this  is 
to  be  the  result  of  your  own  conviction  of 
the  natural  tendency  of  this  publication 
as  manifesting  or  not  manifesting  the 
design  with  which  it  is  here  charged  to 
have  been  published ;  that  it  is  your  pro- 
vince to  judge.(a)  Of  that  you  are  to  judge 
for  yourselves. 

The  further  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Defendant  consisted  of  reading  another 
publication,  which  came  out  in  the  month 
of  November  1830,  called  '*  Twopenny 
Trash ;"  on  which  you  have  heard  many 
observations,  and  some  which  appear  to 
me  very  well  deserving  your  attention, 
made  by  the  Attomey-C^merdl  in  his  reply ; 
the  copy  of  a  report  made  by  Mr.  CoobeH 
in  the  year  1822  of  a  speech  made  by  him- 
self at  Salisbury;  and  his  letter  to  the 
Luddites,  the  latier  part  of  which  was 
read,  published  by  him  in  the  month  of 
November  1816.  That  letter,  which  con- 
tains in  many  respects  a  very  just  account 
of  the  advantages  of  machinery,  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  the  expression  used 
on  the  present  occasion  and  in  the  present 
publication,  that  the  labourers  know  that 
one  thrashing  machine  takes  wages  f^om 
ten  men.  These  are  not  by  any  means 
consistent  with  each  other.  The  verdict, 
however,  gentlemen,  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  all  oliiers  of  the  same  kind,  is  to  be  the 
result  of  your  consideration.  Passages 
more  strong  than  those  could  not  have 
been  selected  and  made  the  subject  of 
indictment.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say — at 
least  I  do  not  find  it  very  easy  to  say — ^that 
any  man  of  strong  sense  and  good  under- 
standing should  have  conceived  that 
language  such  as  diat  was  not  likely 
rather  to  occasion  than  to  prevent  mischief. 
That,  however,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
matter  for  your  consideration. 

Something  was  said  to  you  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dajr,  as  if  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  intimidate  or  overawe  you  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  you  are  now 
called  upon  to  perform.    I  was  absent,  and 

(a)  See  Beg,  v.  Bums,  16  Cox,  C.C.  855. 


therefore  could  know  nothing  of  it.  The 
only  remark  I  would  make  upon  it  is  that 
I  l^ve  no  doubt  that  you  will  come  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question  impartially, 
and  that  joxl  will  not  be  affected  by  any 
threat  or  intimidation  if  there  was  such, 
but  that  your  verdict  will  be  what  it  ought 
to  be,  the  result  of  your  own  calm  and 
deliberate  judgment,  governing  that  judg- 
ment by  your  conscience,  and  regulating 
it  by  the  oath  you  have  taken  to  decide 
between  the  parties.  I  shall  not  detain 
^ou  by  further  observations.  I  will  give 
into  your  hands  the  several  papers.  The 
parts  which  have  been  read  to  you  I  believe 
you  will  find  marked  in  the  margin.  One 
of  those  books  contains  a  report  of  the 
speech  made  at  Salisbury,  and  another  the 
letter  to  the  Luddites. 

A  Juryman:  May  we  have  the  indict** 
montP 

Lord  Tenterdbn:  Yes,  gentlemen,  cer- 
tainly. 

(It  was  handed  to  the  jury.) 

^  The  jury  withdrew  at  ten  minutes  after 
dx  o'clock. 

Lord  Tbntebden  remained  until  nearly 
ten  o'clock,  and  his  Lordship's  ofiBoers  re- 
mained the  whole  night,  but  the  jury  did 
not  return  into  Court. 


Friday,  8th  Julv  1831,  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  Guildhall. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  following  note  was 
delivered  to  Lord  Tsntebden  : — 

The  King  against  CobbetL 

"  The  jury  in  this  cause  after  nuttare  cod- 
sideration  cannot  agree  to  a  verdict,  six  beii^of 
one  opinion  and  six  of  another,  they  therefore 
respectfully  solicit  the  Court  to  grant  their 
discharge." 

His  Lordship  sent  for  the  jury,  and  thej 
appeared  in  court. 

Lord  TiaiTEBDEM:  Gentlemen,  I  have 
just  received  a  note  which  I  understand 
comes  from  you,  informing  me  that  you 
are  not  able  to  agree  on  your  verdict,  and 
that  you  are  not  likely  to  do  8o.(a) 

Several  of  the  jwry:  That  is  the  case, 
my  Lord. 


(a)  "  We  have  just  heard  that  the  juiy  in 
Cobbett's  case  is  discharged,  as  they  could  not 
agree  upon  a  verdict.  'Diis  u  a  great  triumph 
for  him,  but  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good}  and  we  can't  now  be  attacked  for  not 
prosecuting  him." — July  8, 1831,  Lord  Althorp. 
Life  by  Sir  D.  Le  Merchant,  828. 
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Lord  Tehtebden:  Then  as  yon  have 
now  been  enclosed  for  fifteen  hours,  I 
shall  take  npon  myself  to  discharge  yon 
from  giving  a  verdict,  (a) 

(a)  In  the  report  in  tHe  Annual  Register, 
1881,  p.  108,  is  the  followiiur  statement :  — 
"  The  foreman  of  the  juiy  said  they  were  not 
agreed,  nor  was  it  likely  they  should  come  to 
a  conclnsion  one  way  or  the  other ;  two  of  the 
jury  were  determined  one  way,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent they  would  not  yield.  The  jury  have  now 
been  locked  up  fifteen  hours,  and  many  of  them 
were  so  fatigued  that  if  they  were  to  be  locked 
up  again  serious  consequences  might  follow. — 
Lord  Tenterden  inquired  on  what  ground  they 
differed  ? 

The  jury  intimated  that  the  two  jurymen  had 
declared  their  sentiments  so  strongly  tifiat  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  them  to  yield." 


The  jnry  were  discharged  accordingly. 


The  Attorney-General  entered  a  noUe 
]^08equi,{a) 


Materials  MAns  usb  of. —  The  indictment 
it  taken  from  the  original  indictments,  London 
and  Middlesex,  1  Will.  4.,  Easter  Term,  No.  2. 
The  report  (except  pages  802-8,  874-5,)  is  from 
Gumey's  shorthand  notes ;  and  they  have  been 
compared  with  a  report  (5th  ed.)  published  in 
1882  by  Strange. 

(a)  «  This  was  the  last  time  that  Denman, 
as  Attomey-Gfeneral,  appeared  as  a  public  pro- 
secutor ex  officio  for  libel." — Amould's  Life  of 
Denman,  1,  835.  See  as  to  this  trial  Stephen's 
History  of  Criminal  Law,  2,  872. 


F  F  2 
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The  BLOOMFIELD  PEERAGE  CLAIM. 


The  Decision- of  the  Committee  fob  Privileges  ok  July  13,  1831,  as 
TO  THE  Right  of  the  Crown  to  create  Irish  Pebb&  (Reported 
in  2  Dow  and  Clark,  344.) 


The  fourth  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  (39  &  40  Geo.  9.  c.  67.)  prohibited  the 
tion  of  a  new  Irish  peerage  except  so  often  as  three  of  the  Irish  peerages  existing  at  the  Union  shall 
become  extinct.  It  further  provided  that  **  if  any  peerage  shall  at  any  time  be  in  abeyance,  such 
peerage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an  existing  peerage  ;  and  no  peerage  shall  be  deemed  extinct 
unless  on  default  of  claimants  to  the  inheritance  of  such  peerage  for  the  space  of  one  year  from  the 
death  of  the  person  who  shall  hare  been  last  possessed  thereof ;  and  if  no  claim  shall  be  made  to  the 
inheritance  of  snch  peerage,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed 
by  the  House  of  Loi^s  of  the  United  Kingdom,  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  a  year, 
then  and  in  that  case  such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  extinct ;  prorided  that  nothing  heron  shall 
exclude  any  person  from  afterwards  putting  in  a  claim  to  the  peerage  so  deemed  extinct ;  and  if 
such  claim  shall  be  allowed  as  Talid  by  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  such  peerage  shall  be 
considered  as  revived ;  and  in  case  any  new  creation  of  a  peera^  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall  have  ti^en  place  in  the  interval,  m  consequence  of  the  sappoaed 
extinction  of  such  peerage,  then  no  new  right  of  creation  shall  accrue  to  His  Majesty  in  con- 
seqaence  of  the  next  extinction  which  shall  take  place  of  any  peerage  of  Ireland." 

Sir  B.  Bloomfield  in  1825  was  created  a  baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  by  a  patent  which 
recited  that  three  peerages  had  become  extinct.  Although  no  daim  for  one  of  those  peerages  for 
above  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  last  peer  had  been  pat  in,  a  subsequent  claim  to  the  peerage 
was  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  18S8.  Consequently,  only  two  peerages  were  in  &ct 
extinct  at  the  date  of  the  creation  of  Baron  Bloomfield. 

Subsequently,  four  peerages  of  Ireland  became  extinct,  and  in  1830  a  new  baron  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  was  created  by  patent. 

The  question  whether  the  grant  of  the  Bloomfield  peerage  was  valid  was  referred  by  the  Crown 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  referred  it  to  the  Committee  for  Privileges. 

1.  The  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland — Bight  of  the  Crown  to  create  Irish  Peers. 

Held  by  Lord  Brougham,  L.C.,  and  Lord  Wynibrd  in  the  Conmiittee— 
That  the  patent  was  valid,  and  that  the  rights  conferred  by  the  patent  on  the  peer  could  not 

be  taken  away  from  him  by  the  rerival  of  a  dormant  claim. 
That  such  revival  affected  only  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  create  future  peerages. 
The  right  of  the  Crown  to  confer  a  peerage  exists  at  Common  Law,  and  could  only  be  taken 

away  by  direct  words. 

S.  Construction  of  Orants  in  favour  of  the  Crown. 

By  Lord  Brougham,  L.C. — 
The  Crown  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  to  the  construction  of  grants  against  the 
grantor,  and  grants  to  which  the  Crown  is  a  party  are  to  be  construed  in  fiivour  of  the 
Crown. 


In  this  case  Benjamin  Lord  Baron 
Bloomfield  claiined  to  have  a  right  to  vote 
at  the  election  of  representatiye  peers  for 
Ireland.  The  question  on  the  validity  of 
his  claim  arose  on  the  following  facts : — 

Li  the  month  of  May  1825  Sir  Benjamin 
Bloomfield  was  created  by  patent  a  Baron 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  by  tho  title 
of  Baron  Bloomfi^eld,  of  Oakhampton  and 
Redwood,  in  the  connty  of  Tipperary. 

The  patent  recited  that  three  peerages 
had  become  extinct,  namely,  those  of 
Patrick  Earl  of  Boecommon,  of  T.  J. 
Wa/rren,  Yiscoont  Bulkely,  and  of  Syl- 
vester Douglas  Baron  of  Glenbervie,  no 
claim  having  been  put  in  for  the  Boscom' 
mon  peerage  (that  which  had  most 
recently  become  extinct)  for  above  a  year 
after  the  death  of  the  late  Earl. 


By  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Act  of  the 
Union  with  Lreland,(a)  it  is  provided — 

;<  That  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  to  create  peers  of  that  part 
of  the  United  Kin^om,  called  Ireland,  and  to 
make  promotions  in  the  peerage  thereof,  after 
the  Union ;  provided  that  no  new  creation  of  any 
such  peers  shall  take  place  after  the  Union 
until  three  of  the  peerages  of  Ireland,  which 
shall  have  been  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  shall  have  become  extinct ;  and  upon  such 
extinction  of  three  peerages  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  his  Migesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
to  create  one  peer  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland,  and  in  like  manner  as 
often  as  three  peerages  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall  become  extinct, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Migesty,  his  heirs  and 

(a)  39  &  40  Geo.  8.  c  67. 
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sueeesson  to  create  one  other  peer  of  the  sud 

Eart  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  if  it  shall 
appen  that  the  peers  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall  by  extinction  of 
peerages  or  otherwise  be  reduced  to  the  number 
of  100,  exclusive  <^  all  such  peers  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  as  shall  hold 
any  peerage  of  Great  Britain  subsisting  at  the 
time  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
created  since  the  Union,  by  which  such  peers 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom,  then 
and  in  that  case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors  to  create 
one  peer  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland,  as  often  as  any  one  of  such  100 
peerages  shall  fail  by  extinction,  or  as  often  as 
any  one  peer  of  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom called  Ireland  shall  become  entitled,  by 
descent  or  creation,  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  being 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  article  that 
at  all  times  after  the  Union  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
to  keep  up  the  peerage  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  over  and  above  the  number  of 
such  of  the  said  peers  as  shall  be  entitled  by 
descent  or  creation  to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

**  That  if  any  peerage  shall  at  any  time  be  in 
abeyance,  such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  as  an  existing  peerage ;  and  no  peerage 
shall  be  deemed  extinct  unless  on  default  of 
claimants  [to  the  inheritance  of  such  peerage 
for  the  space  of  one  year  from  the  death  of  me 
person  who  shall  have  been  last  possessed 
thereof ;  and  if  no  claim  shall  be  made  to  the 
inheritance  of  such  peerage,  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  said  period  of  a 
year,  then  and  in  that  case  such  peerage  shall 
be  deemed  extinct;  provided  that  nothing 
herein  shall  exclude  any  person  from  after- 
wards putting  in  a  claim  to  the  peerage  so 
deemed  extinct;  and  if  such  claim  shall  be 
allowed  as  valid  by  judgment  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  such  peerage  shall  be  considered  as 
revived ;  and  in  case  any  new  creation  of  a 
peerage  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland  shall  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
extinction  of  such  peerage,  then  no  new  right  of 
creation  shall  accrue  to  his  Ikl^jesty  in  con- 
sequence of  the  next  extinction  which  shall  take 
place  of  any  peerage  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland." 

By  a  resolation  dated  19th  June  1828, 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  deolared 
that  Michael  James  Robert  Billon  had 
proved  bis  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  BoBcommon.{a) 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  it 
appeared  that  the  Bloomfield  peerage  had 


(a)  See  Earl  of  Moscommon*9  Claim,  6  CL  & 
F.  97. 


been  granted  when   only   two    peerages 
were  actually  extinct. 

The  peerage  of  John  Earl  of  Owrham^ton 
became  extinct  on  his  death  on  the  l7th 
of  March  1829,  and  was  the  next  extinction 
after  the  decision  on  the  Boseovwinon  case. 

Three  peerages  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to 
that  of  Carhampton,  have  since  become 
extinct ;  yiz.,  Henry  Earl  of  Barrymore, 
Frederick  Earl  of  Ulster,  Byre  Baron  of 
Castlecoote.{a) 

On  the  31st  December  1830  a  patent 
issued,  reciting  these  facts,  and  containing 
a  grant  of  the  dignities  of  a  Baron  and 
Viscount  of  Ireland  to  Standieh  O'Orady, 
of  Bockbarton,  by  the  name  of  Baron 
0*  Grady,  of  Bockbarton,  and  Viscount 
GfuiUamore,  of  Cahir  Guillamore,  in 
Limerick.(&) 

Under  these  circumstances  the  question 
was,  whether  the  grant  of  the  Bloomfield 
peerage  could  be  sustained.  That  grant 
nad  been  made,  when,  in  fact,  only  two 
peerages  were  extinct;  and  the  Act  of 
Union  had  in  the  first  place  declared 
that  no  new  creation  should  be  made  till 
three  peerages  were  extinct,  and  had 
afterwards  provided  for  the  restraint  of 
the  royal  prerogative  if  a  new  creation 
should  be  made  under  circumstances  like 
the  present,  but  had  said  nothing  as  to  the 
validity  of  such  new  creation. 

The  case  was  referred  W  the  Crown  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  counsel  were 
heard  before  the  Committee  of  Privileges, 
to  whom  the  House  had  referred  it. 

July  13, 1831. — The  Lord  Chancelior(c)  : 
This  was  clearly  a  casus  omisstis  in  the  Act  of 
Union,  which  in  this  respect  their  Lord- 
ships were  bound  to  construe  in  favour  of 
the  Crown,  as  the  Crown  possessed  but  for 
this  restriction  the  undoubted  power  of 
creating  as  many  peers  as  it  might  choose. 
Now  it  was  a  rule  of  law  that  a  restriction 
on  the  exercise  of  any  power  legally  vested 
in  a  private  individual  must  be  construed 
strictly,  still  more  must  it  be  so  construed 
in  the  case  of  the  Crown.  Unless  the  case 
on  which  the  restriction  was  to  operate 
was  exactly  mentioned  it  would  not  be 
included  in  tne  restriction.  A  restriction 
imposed  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  all 
corporations  sole,  though  the  Crown  was 
undoubtedly  a  corporation  sole,  would  not 
include  the  Crown  unless  it  was  specially 

(a)  See  a  return  of  "all  the  peerages  of 
Ireland  created  since  the  Union,  stating  the 
peerages  on  the  extinction,  or  supposed  extinc- 
tion of  which  each  new  peerage  has  been 
created,  and  also  of  all  other  peerages  of 
Ireland  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  during 
the  same  period,  1856 ;"  and  Lord  Oranmore^s 
Claim,  2  H.L.  910. 

(6)  See  below. 

(c)  Lord  Brougham. 
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mentioned.  Grrante  were  generally  oon- 
stmed  against  the  grantor,  but  in  this,  as 
in  other  respects,  the  Crown  was  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule,  and  all  grants  to 
which  the  (>own  was  a  party  were  to  be 
constmed  in  fayonr  of  the  Crown.  These 
alone  wonld  be  sufficient  reasons  to  decide 
the  present  case  if  it  stood  in  dvhio.  It 
did  not,  however,  appear  to  do  so.  The 
Legislature  had  saia  that  the  Crown 
should  only  create  a  peer  in  a  certain 
event,  and  it  had  then  provided  that  if 
the  Crown  having  reason  to  believe  that 
that  event  had  happened  should  make  a 
new  creation  the  power  of  the  Crown 
should  be -suspended  until  certain  other 
events  had  happened,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
tend to  say  tnat  the  new  peerage  thus 
created  should  be  considered  as  a  void  act 
of  the  Crown. 

The  only  effect  was  that  the  new 
peerage  would,  so  to  speak,  be  carried  to 
the  debit  of  the  Crown's  privilege,  and 
would  render  one  vacancy  more  than  the 
usual  number  necessary  before  the  Crown 
could  again  exercise  its  prerogatives. 
Unless  this  construction  was  put  upon 
the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Union  there 
would  be  no  means  of  knowing  when  the 
Crown  had  the  power  of  making  an  Irish 
peerage.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
thou^t  it  was  fit  that  their  Lordships 
should  report  in  favour  of  the  claim.(a) 

Lord  Wynfokd:  If  he  had  the  least 
doubt  upon  this  case  he  should  advise 
their  Lordships  to  adjourn  it  to  have  the 
assistance  of  the  Attorney  General,  but  it 
was  too  plain  to  require  further  considera- 
tion. The  King's  right  to  confer  a 
peerage  existed  at  Common  Law,  and  that 
privilege  could  only  be  affected  by  plain 
and  direct  words.  There  were  none  such 
here.     The  King  having  once  exercised 

(a)  As  to  the  constraction  of  s.  4.  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  see  Lord  Fermot^s  Claim  to 
Vote,  5  H.L.  716. 


his  prerogative,  the  rights  he  oonfened 
vested  in  the  newly- cruhted  prar.  If  the 
case  stopped  there  it  would  oe  sufficient, 
for  the  party  could  not  now  be  depriTed 
of  his  right  as  a  peer,  as  those  righto 
were  in  Sill  existence  when  the  peenge 
was  made.  The  Act  then  referred  to  a 
dormant  claim  being  afterwards  allowed, 
and  said  that  such  a  peerage  should  be 
considered  as  revived,  and  so  it  waa,  bat 
not  so  as  to  deprive  the  peer  who  had 
been  created  in  the  mean  time  of  tiie 
rights  that  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled 
to  enjoy.  The  only  effect  of  such  reriTal 
was  that  the  King's  right  of  creation 
would  be  suspended  for  a  further  time 
than  if  the  revival  had  not  taken  place. 
The  difficulty  would  arise  with  respect  to 
the  next  peerage,  but  there  coald  be  none 
with  respect  to  the  present  claiinani 
The  King's  right  was  in  full  force  whan 
he  exercised  it.  The  peerage  compLetelj 
vested  at  fliat  time,  and  could  not  after- 
wards be  divested  by  the  revival  of  one 
of  the  peerages  then  considered  extinct 

Claim  aUowed.(a) 


Materials  kadb  uss  of. — The  above  report 
is  from  S  Dow  and  Clark,  344. 


(a)  See  Appendix  J.  "  It  appears  that  in  one 
instance  where  it  had  been  supposed  that  three 
peerages  bad  been  extinct,  and  a  new  creatioa, 
that  of  Lord  Blootnfield,  made  on  the  10th  of 
January  1825,  a  claimant  for  the  Earldom  of 
Roscommon,  then  supposed  extinct,  had  sabse- 
quently  arisen  and  established  his  ri^t  to  that 
peerage  in  succession  to  the  last  possessor. 
Accordingly  on  the  next  vacancy  after  the  esta; 
blisbment  of  such  claim,  the  new  creation  d 
Lord  Chief  Baron  O'Qrady,  did  not  take  pl^e 
until  on  the  6th  of  January  1831,  until  after 
four  peerages  had  become  extinct,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Union,  he 
was  created  Viscount  Guillamore  and  Baron 
O'Gradj."  Baron  Alderson.  Lord  Fermi* 
Claim,  5  H.L.  778. 
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In  re  MR.  LONG  WELLESLEY. 


Motion  for  Disoharqe  of  an  Order  committing  Mr.  Long 
Wellesley,  M.P.,  FOR  Contempt.  Judgment  of  Lord  Brougham, 
L.C.,  ON  July  28, 1881,  as  to  Privilege  of  Parll^ment.  (Reported 
in  2  Russ.  and  Mylne,  639,  and  in  Lord  Brougham'B  Speeches,  4,  357.) 

Bj  an  order  made  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  iBt  Febroarj  1837,  the  Master  was  ordered 
to  inquire  to  what  persona,  other  than  L.  W.,  the  custody  of  his  in&nt  children  should  be  com- 
mitted. It  was  also  ordered  that  L.  W.  should  be  restrained  from  removing  them.  In  pursuance 
of  this  order  the  children  were  placed  under  the  care  of  M.  L.  One  of  the  children  was 
removed  by  L.  W.  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

By  an  order  of  16th  July  1831  the  Lord  Chancellor  committed  L.  W.  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 
L.  W.  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Motion  to  discharge  the  order. 

1.  Privilege  of  Member  of  Parliament 

By  Lord  Brougham,  L.C. 
While  parliamentary  privilege  protects  against  all  civil  process,  it  is  no  protection  in 
criminal  matters  or  in  cases  of  contempt  of  Court  in  not  obeying  civil  process,  if  the 
contempt  be  in  its  nature  or  incidents  criminal.    Coke's  dictum  in  4  Inst.  25  questioned. 

2.  Contempt  of  Court 

Prevarication  by  a  witness  upon  oath,  though  not  amounting  to  perjury,  may  be  punished 
as  contempt  of  court. 


This  was  a  motion  on  behalf  of  Mr.' 
Long  WeUealey,  the  father  of  the  infant 
plaintiffs,  and  now  a  prisoner  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  serjeant-at-arms,  for  a  con- 
tempt, that  the  order  for  his  commitment 
mignt  be  discharged  on  the  gronnd  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
was  protected  from  attachment  by  the 
privi^ge  of  Parliament. 

The  general  nature  and  object  of  the  suit 
are  stated  upon  the  question  relative  to  the 
ffuardianship  of  the  infant  plaintiffs,  (a) 
Mr.  Long  TTeKesZey  was  not  himself  a  party 
to  that  suit  The  particular  circumstances 
out  of  which  the  present  application  arose 
are  detailed  in  tne  order  sought  to  be 
discharged. 

The  order  in  question,  which  bore  date 
the  16th  day  of  July  1831,  recited  that  by 
an  order  of  the  9th  November  1825,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Master  should  apurove  of 
a  plan  for  l^e  education  and  resioenoe  of 
the  infant  plaintiffs,  and  that  Mr.  Long 
WeUesley,  their  father,  should  be  restrained 
firom  interfering  with  them  in  their  then 
present  situation;  that  by  another  order 
of  the  Ist  of  February  1827,  the  Master 
was  directed  to  inquire  and  report  to  what 
persons,  other  than  Mr.  Long  WeUe9ley, 
the  custody  of  his  children,  the  infant 
plaintiffs,  and  the  care  of  their  main- 
tenance and  education  should  be  com- 
mitted, and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Long 

(a)  2  Buss.  I. 


WeUealey  should  be  restrained  from  re- 
moving the  said  infants,  or  any  of  them, 
from  the  care  or  custody  of  the  Misses 
Long,  and  that  such  order  had  on  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Lords  been  afiSrmed ;  that 
by  another  order  dated  the  21st  of  August 
1829,  it  was  ordered  that  the  custody  of 
the  infant  plaintiffs  and  the  care  of  their 
maintenance  and  education  should  be 
committed  to  the  Duchess  of  WeUmgton 
and  William  Courtney,  Esq.,  as  their 
guardians,  with  full  discretion  as  to  the 
course  and  system  of  the  said  infant's 
education,  the  persons  with  whom  they 
should  respectively  reside,  the  persons  to 
whom  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
their  education  should  be  committed,  and 
the  place  of  their  residence. 

The  order  went  on  to  state  that  the 
female  infant  plaintiff  was  accordingly 
placed  by  her  said  guardians  under  the 
care  of  the^  Misses  Long,  her  maternal 
aunts ;  and  it  then  set  out  the  affidavit  of 
Henry  Bicknell,  the  house  steward  of  the 
Misses  Long,  from  which  it  in  substance 
aopeared  that  while  the  female  infant 
plaintiff  was  residing  with  the  Misses 
Long  at  Unsted  Wood,  near  Gk)dalming,  in 
Surrey,  her  father,  Mr.  Long  WeUeeley, 
accompanied  b^  other  persons,  came  to 
their  residence  in  the  evening  of  the  15th 
of  July  1831,  and  in  the  al»ence  of  the 
Missen  Long  conducted  the  infant  plaintiff, 
his  daughter,  to  the  carria^  of  the  infant 
plaintiff,  his  eldest  son,  in  which,  after 
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gome  opposition  on  the  psrt  of  the  Missea 
Long's  serrantB,  he  drove  off  with  her,  and 
proceeded  to  London. 

The  order  next  recited  that,  it  having 
been  therefore  prayed  hj  Sir  E.  Sugdenia) 
that  Mr.  Long  WeUesley  might  be  forth- 
with committed  to  the  Fleet,  and  the 
female  plaintiff  delivered  np,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Serjeant-at-arms  should 
instanter  proceed  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Long  Weue$ley,  and  demand  the  said  in- 
fant plaintiff,  and  bring  her  to  the  bar  of 
the  Cfoni't,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  motion 
shonld  stand  over  until  the  retam  of  the 
Serjeant-at-arms  and  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Long  WeUesley  in  Court,  either  by 
counsel  or  in  person;  and  then,  after 
reciting  that  the  Seijeant-at-Anns  had 
now  returned  and  informed  the  Lord 
Chancellor  that  he  had  been  to  Mr.  Lonq 
Wellesley's  house  and  bad  seen  him,  and 
that  ho  (Mr.  Long  Wellesley)  had  stated 
that  the  said  female  infant  was  not  there, 
nor  should  he  say  wha«  she  was.  The 
order  proceeded  thus : — 

*' Whereupon   Sir  £.    Sugden,  renewing  his 
application  for  the  oommital  of  the  mid  William 
P.  T.  Long  Wellesley,  and  the  said  William 
P.  T.  Long  Wellesley  being  now  present  in 
Court,  and  admitting  that  he    had    read  the 
affidavit  above  stated,  and  declining  to  have 
time  allowed  him  to  answer  the  same,  and  being 
in  person  examined  1^  the  liord  Chancellor  on 
his  attestation  of  honour,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
by  special  courtesy,  waiving  to  examine  him 
upon  oath  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  said 
William  F.  T.  Long  Wellesley,  answering  upon 
his  honour  '  that  he  does  not  know  where  the 
said  infant  at  this  moment  of  time  is ' ;  but 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  removed 
the  said  infant  from  the  house  of  the  said  Misses 
Long,  as  set  forth  in  the  said  affidavit,  and 
stating  that  he  has  given  directions  to  his  ser- 
vants or  agents  to  remove  the  said  infant  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  further  stating 
that  he  never  would  bring  the  said  infant  again 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  his  Lord- 
ship   does  declare    the   conduct  of    the    said 
William  P.  T.  Long  WeUesley,  in  removing  the 
said  infant  plal^ntiff,  as  set  forth  in  the  said 
affidavit,  and  in  concealing  the  present  residence 
of  the  said  infant,  to  be  a  contempt  of  this 
Court ;  and  his  Lordship  doth  further  declare 
the  conduct  of  the  said  William  P,  T.  Long 
Wellesley,  in  forcibly  and  without  consent  re- 
moving the  infant  ward  of  this  Court,  the  King's 
subject,  beyond  the  realm,  and  his  refusal  now 
in  person  coram  judice  to  inform  the   Lord 
Chancellor  where  the  said  infant  is  to  be  found, 
to  be  a  gross  and  aggravated  contempt  of  this 
Court;   and    the    said  William    P.    T.  Long 
Wellesley,   notwithstaHdiDg     admonition,  -still 
persisting  in  soeh  (his)  oontetnpt,  his  Lordship 
doth  order  that  the  said  William  P.  T.  Long 
Wellesley  be  committed  to  His  Majesty's  Prison 


(a)  Afterwards  Lord  St.  Leonards. 


I  of  the  Fleet  until  he  shall  elear  bis  contempt, 
and  this  Court  make  other  order  to  the  cod- 
traiy." 

On  the  some  day  that  this  order  wsb 
pronounced,  the  fact  of  Mr.  TreOttfey'f 
commitment  was  brought  to  the  know* 
led^e  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  letter 
which  the  Lord  ChanceUor  addressed  to  the 
Speaker, {a)  and  two  days  afterwards  a 
similar  communication  was  made  to  the 
Speaker  by  Mr.  1FeUes2sy,(&)  w  ho  submitted 
that  the  order  was  an  infringement  of  the 
priyileges  of  Parliament,  and  claimed  to 
be  set  at  liberty  by  the  interposition  of 
the  House. 

The  measure  was  referred  by  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  to  a  committee  of  priyileges. 

That  committee,  after  hearing  evideace 
for  seyeral  days  with  respect  to  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  examining  into  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  case,  and  examining  into 
the  precedents  on  the  subject,  made  their 
report  to  the  House  on  the  26th  of  July 
1831.(c) 

The  report  of  the  committee,  after  ad- 
yerting  briefly  to  the  facts  of  the  esse, 
and  referring  to  the  eyidence,  set  forth  in 
detail  the  different  precedents  which  a 
search  into  the  journals  had  furnished, 
touching  breaches  of  priyilege  by  the 
arrest  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  took 
notice  of  the  seyeral  statutes  which  bad 
been  passed  to  restrain  the  priyilege  of 
Parliament.  It  then  stated  that  the  com- 
mittee, after  eyery  inquiry,  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  case,  in  which  the 
right  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  commit 
for  contempt,  had  been  enforced  against 
persons  entitled  to  priyilege  of  Fftrliament. 
The  cases  of  Lady  W&nfnan(d^  and  Lord 
Ro8comnionf{e)  which  had  been  mentioned, 
the  committee  did  not  consider  to  be  con- 
clusiye ;  the  former  being  that  of  an  Lrish 
peeress,  who  in  the  7  &eo.  1.  was  com- 
mitted for  a  contempt  by  tJie  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  was  at  that  time  entitled 
to  no  priyilege  in  England;  while  the 
latter  was  that  of  an  Irish  peer  in  the 
10  Oeo,  4.  who  under  the  Act  of  Union 
was  clearly  entitled  to  priyilege  of  peer- 
age ;  but  as  the  order  for  his  commitment 
for  a  contempt,  though  made  by  the  Lord 
Ohancellor,  bad  neyer  been  executed  or 
eyen  taken  out  of  the  registrar's  office,  no 
opportunity  occurred  for  questioning  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  only  tribunal 
which  could  decide  on  the  extent  of  that 
priyilege.  The  report  then  proceeded  as 
follows  :— 


(a)  Commons  Joumal,  f88t-8S,  p.  6S7. 
(*)        »  »  „        p.€M. 

(«)        «  »  >» 

(d)  1  P.  Wms.»  101. 

(e)  Before  Lord  Lyndhurstt  1880. 
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<<The  ease  of  the  Goantess  of  Shaftsbnry, 
10  Oeo,  1.  reported  in  2  Peere  Williams, 
p.  101,  in  some  respects  resembles  the  present ; 
the  Court  there  directed  a  sequestration,  but 
did  not  attempt  to  commit  a  peeress  who  had 
contrived  and  effected  the  marriage  of  her  sou, 
an  infant  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  without 
the  consent  of  his  guardian. 

"  Your  committee,  having  failed  to  discover 
anj  instance  in  which  a  member  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  con- 
tempt, except  by  the  authonty  of  the  House  to 
which  he  belonged,  since  the  early  cases  above 
referred  to,  which  are  imperfectly  reported,  have 
preceded  to  consider  this  case  on  the  grounds 
of  analogy  and  of  intrinsic  merits. 

*'The  same  principle,  on  which  it  has  been 
resolved  by  the  House  of  Lords  that  privilege 
shall  not  prevent  the  courts  of  law  from  en- 
forcing obedience  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpU8,(a) 
seems  to  require  by  analogy  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  possess  equal  powers  for  the 
protection  of  the  wards  of  the  Crown  oommitted 
to  his  charge,  and  should  be  enabled  to  exercise 
the  most  prompt  and  effectual  means  to  prevent 
them  from  bemg  withdrawn  out  of  his  juris- 
diction. The  committee  find  the  rights  of 
courts  of  law  to  commit  privileged  persons  for 
some  highly  criminal  contempts  strongly  as- 
serted by  different  writers,  particularly  by 
Blackstone  and  Hawkins.  Attachment  for 
criminal  contempt  has  been  described  as  a  judg- 
ment and  execution,  the  conviction  of  an 
offender  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
and  the  award  of  a  sentence  for  his  offencev 
Your  committee,  therefore,  conceive  that  the 
present  case  falls  within  the  principle  under 
which  persons  committing  indictable  offences 
have  been  considered  not  to  be  entitled  to 
privilege. 

"  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
committee  have  come  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion :  That  Mr.  Long  Wellesley's  claim  to  be 
discharged  from  imprisonment  by  reason  of 
privilege  of  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted."(*) 

The  motion  to  discharge  the  order  of 
the  16th  July  now  came  on  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery ;  and  Mr.  WeUeBl&u's  leading 
counsel,  the  Solicitor.  GerieraXic)  having 
declined  to  argae  the  case,  after  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, his  junior,  Mr.  Beama9t  was  heard 
by  the  indolgence  of  the  Court,  as  amicus 
curice,  in  support  of  the  application. 

It  appeared  that  at  the  time  when  the 
abduction  of  the  infant  plaintiff  took  place, 
she  was,  strictly  speaking,  without  any 
guardians  appointed    by  the  Court;  for 


(a)  Lord  Shajte8bury*a  case,  6  St  Tr.  1269 ; 
1  Mod..  144  ;  Keb.  792.  See  Slockdale  v.  Han- 
gardy  9  A.  &  £.  p.  126. 

(6)  See  report  of  Committee  on  Lechmere 
Charlton's  case,  Commons*  Journal,  1837,  p.  56. 

(c)  Sir  William  Home. 


the  Duchess  of  Wellington  had  died  about 
three  months  preyiously,  and  no  new 
appointment  had  been  made ;  and  as  the 
office  of  joint  guardian  does  not  BuryiYe(a) 
the  guardiansnip  of  Mr.  Courtney  was 
also  determined .  It  was ,  however,  assumed 
throughout  the  discussion  that,  as  the 
young  lady  had  been  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Misses  Long  by  the  authority 
of  the  Court,  and  as  the  order(&)  by  which 
Mr.  Wellesley  was  restrained  from  re- 
moving her  from  the  care  and  custody  of 
those  ladies  was  still  in  force,  this  acci- 
dental circumstance  did  not  affect  the 
question  respecting  the  contempt. 

Beames :  The  proposition  which  I  mean 
to  contend  for  is,  that  there  is  not  juris- 
diction   in    this    Court    to    commit   Mr. 
Wellesley  for  a  contempt,  inasmuch  as  ho 
is  a  member  of  Parliament ;  and  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  it  may  be  convenient 
to  consider  how  the  matter  stands,  first,  at 
common  law,  next  upon  the  statute  law, 
and  lastly,  with  reference  to  the  cases  in 
this  Court.    Innumerable  canes  occur  in 
the  old  books,  especially  the  year  books, 
all  establishing  the  position  that  a  member 
of  Parliament  is  not  liable  to  be  arrested 
or  imprisoned  save   in  three  cases  only, 
namely,  felony,  treason,  and  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  instead  of  travelling  through 
these  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  come  at  - 
once  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Coke,  who 
in^  his   4th   Institute, (c)  takes  notice   of 
this  as  an  undoubted  privilege  of  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  lays  down  the  doctrine 
in  the  words  already  stated,  that  a  member 
of  Parliament  cannot  be  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned but  in  the  throe  cases  of  treason, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.    In  that 
passage  Lord  Coke  adverts  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  for  he  expressly  says,  referring 
to  the  case  of  a  subpoena,  that  the  same 
rule  applies  to  courts  of  equity;  and  he 
observes  that  the  privilege   is  not  con- 
fined to  the  member  of  Parliament,  but 
extends  equally  to  his  servants.    Indeed, 
he  goes  further,   for    he  also    says  with 
reference    to  the  ^oods  and  chattels  of 
a  member  of  Parliament,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  distrained,    as  he  expresses  it, 
"during  his  privilege."    Lord    Coke    in 
a  previous  part  of  his  work  had  occasion 
to  consider  what  is  always  spoken  of  as 
the     lex    parliamenti ;    and    in    his    Ist 
Institute. (c?)   in  enumerating  the  different 
laws  which  prevail,  he  mentions   it  by 
that  name.    Nor  do  these  passages  stand 
unsupported  and  alone.     They  have  been 
recognised    in   the    celebrated   case    of 


(a)  Bradshaw  v.  Bradshaw,  1  Buss.  528. 
(6)  See  as  to  this  order,  2  Buss.  48. 
(c)  4  Inat.  25. 
(<0  1  Inst.  lift. 
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_^  T.  Paty,(a)  in  which,  though  Lord 
H^  differs  from  the  other  judffes  on  some 
points,  he  ezpressh-  refers  to  we  ^Msaffes 
oited  from  liord  (Joke  as  establishing  that 
the  lex  paHiamenti  forms  part  of  the  law 
of  this  land,  and  that  the  privileRe  of 
members  of  Parliament  preyails  in  aU  but 
the  three  cases  of  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  comparatiyely 
recent  case  of  Jb^  Wilkes,{b)  in  which  un- 
der a  warrant  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  WUkee  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
and  afterwards  brought  up  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  furnishes  an 
illustration  of  the  same  general  doctrine. 
In  that  case,  two  objections  taken  to  the 
form  of  the  warrant  were  overruled  by  the 
Court ;  but  a  third  objection,  that  Wilkee 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  had  its 
effect,  and  he  was  accordingly  discharged. 
Lord  Camden,  who  at  that  time  presided 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  giving 
iudgment  eznressl^r  refers  to  the  pas- 
sage in  the  4th  Listitute ;  and  he  lays  it 
down  broadly  that  in  every  case  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
the  privilege  prevails ;  in  other  words, 
that  courts  of  law  are  bound  to  suspend 
the  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction  in  evoij 
case  in  which  a  member  of  Parliament  is 
concerned,  except  in  the  three  cases  of 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  i>eace. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  without, 
citing  a  multitude  of  other  cases  which 
were  expressly  recognised  by  Lord  HoU 
in  Regina  v.  Paty,  and  which  are  brought 
down  to  modern  times  by  the  decision  in 
the  case  of  John  Wilkea,  that  the  law 
corresponds  with  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Lord  Coke.  Lord  Holt,  in  delivering 
judgment  in  Begina  v.  Paty,  very  em- 
phatically expressed  his  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  Parliamentary  privilege ;  a  cir- 
cumstance the  more  important  because 
his  Lordship  does  not  appear  in  that 
judgment  to  have  been  by  any  means 
favourable  to  such  privilege  as  was  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  that  case  in  favour  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
language  is : — 

*<  The  priyileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  well  known ;  they  are  founded  on  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  are  nothing  but  the  law.' 

And  he  continues : — 

*'  When  a  matter  of  privilege  comes  in  ques- 
tion in  Westminster  Hall,  the  judges  must  de- 

(a)  U  St.  Tr.  849  ;  Salk.  508  ;  2  Baym.  1 105. 
There  is  also  a  report  of  "  the  judgments  delivered 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  in  the  case  of 
Ashby  V.  White  and  others,  and  in  the  case  of 
John  Paty  and  others.  Printed  from  original 
MSS.  With  an  introduction.**  London  (1837). 
See  Wade's  edition  of  Junius's  Letters,  2,  357. 
(6)  Wils.  159. 


termine  it  We  most  take  nodes  of  the  lor 
pariiamemti.  Lord  Coke,  in  hk  Itt  Insthnte, 
eDomerates  it  as  the  law  of  the  Iaiid.''(a) 

In  another  case  of  frequent  reference. 
The  Exeeuior9  of  Skewie  v.  ChamondJJb) 
the  question  was,  whether  a  raembefr  of 
Parliament  was  privileged  from  an  arrest ; 
and  in  the  discussion  that  took  place  the 
Court  pointed  out  the  principles  npon 
which  the  privilege  is  eiounaed.  The 
Court  consioers  the  attendance  of  a  mena- 
berof  Parliament  in  his  place  as  of  great  im* 
portance  to  the  State ;  for  the  State  has  an 
interest  in  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  every  member  of  Parliament  in  his  place 
in  Parliament ;  and  that  interest  is  para- 
mount to  every  other,  and  only  givee 
way  in  the  thi^  excepted  cases  of  trea- 
son, felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace.  In 
those  particular  instances  in  which  the 
privilege  is  made  to  yield  to  the  criminal 
law,  it  is  a  choice  of  evils ;  the  law  pro- 
bably considering  that  a  person  who  hae 
committed  a  crime  is  not  altogether  a  fit 
person  to  be  the  representative  of  others, 
or,  perhap«,  that  the  State  itself  could  not 
exist  if  crime  were  not  to  be  reached  in 
any  individual.  But  upon  whatever  notion 
the  exception  is  founded,  it  is  certainly 
understood  that  in  those  three  parti  culv 
cases,  and  in  no  others,  the  privilege  gives 
way  to  the  law.  This  subject  was  much 
discussed  in  the  case  of  Koliday  v.  PUt  (e) 
where  ten  out  of  the  twelve  judges  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  privilege,  and 
considered  that  since  the  statute  of 
William, id)  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  of 
its  existence.  The  subject  was  also  consi- 
dered in  an  old  case  of  Hodgee  v.  lfoor,(e) 
where  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that 
the  privilege  existed  in  all  civil  cases.  In 
Hodges  v.  ifoor  allusion  was  made  to 
Thorpe's  ca8e,(/)  in  which  it  was  admitted 
that  Parliament,  though  it  did  not  stay  the 
proceedings  of  the  King's  Courts,  privilege 
the  persons  of  its  members ;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law,  and  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  writers  on  the  subject,  among  others 
by  Mr.  Tidd,{g)  that  a  oapiae  on  a  jud^ 
ment  at  law  cannot  be  had  against  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Upon  these  autho- 
titles,  it  is  submitted  that  at  Common 


(a)  SRaym.  1114. 

(6)  Dyer,  596. 

(c)  2  Stra.  985 ;  Cas.  temp,  Hardwicke,  28. 

id)  12  &  13  Wfll.  3.  c.  3.,  repealed  by 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  59. 

(tf)  Noy,  83 ;  Latch,  48,  100 ;  Frynne's  4th 
Register,  810. 

(/)  1  Hatsell,  Pr.  28;  13  Co.  Rep.  63.  See 
Loid  Denman's  judgment  in  Stockdale  and 
Hansard,  9  A.  and  £.,  117. 

(y)  See  Cassidy  v.  Steuart,  2  M.  &  G.  437. 
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Law  ihe  privilege  is  olear :  that  all  theee 
cases,  and  innnmerable  others  which  might 
have  been  cited  to  the  same  effect,  es- 
tablish the  proposition  that  there  is  no 
jurisdiction  m  ciyil  matters  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  law  or  eqnity  against  a  member 
of  Parliament  so  as  to  enable  a  judge  to 
commit  him ;  and  that  there  is  jurisdic- 
tion in  criminal  matters  in  the  three  cases 
put  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Adverting  next  to  the  mamier  in  which 
the  privilege  has  been  dealt  with  by 
statutes,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  of  all 
of  them  (1  Jac.  c  13.,  12  &  13  Will,  3. 
c.  3, 11  Oeo.  2.  c.  24,  and  10  Geo.  3.  c.  50), 
what  the  whole  frame  and  language  of 
their  several  provisions  evidently  show, 
that  they  were  passed  for  the  parpose  not 
of  enlarging  but  restricting  tne  common 
law  privilege ;  and  in  that  light,  indeed, 
the  Court  regarded  them  in  the  case 
already  cited  of  Holiday  v.  Pitt, {a)  and 
further,  that  the  inmiuniiy  from  arrest  of 
persons  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  Par- 
ment  is  distinctly  recognised  and  reserved 
in  every  one  of  them.  The  statutes,  too, 
apply  to  courts  of  equity  as  well  as  to 
courts  of  law ;  for  the  enactments  refer 
indiscriminately  to  suits  and  actions,  and 
speak  of  proceedings  in  courts  of  equity 
and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  that  no  distinction  was 
contemplated  or  supposed  to  exist  between 
legal  and  equitable  proceedings  in  this 
respect.  The  cases  m  equity  upon  the 
subject  are  not  so  numerous  as  at  law. 
But  all  the  books  of  practice  concur  in 
laying  down  the  proposition  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  peer  or  member  of  Parliament, 
the  person  cannot  be  touched.  The  Court, 
however,  has  not  left  the  party  aggrieved 
altogether  without  a  reme^ly,  but  it  has 
given  him  a  remedv  of  a  different  and 
peculiar  kind:  it  aoes  not  permit  him 
to  impound,  so  to  speak,  the  person  of  a 
refractory  member  of  Parliament,  but  it 
enables  him  to  compel  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  Court  by  means  of  a  seques- 
tration. 

The  high  authority  of  Chief  Baron 
OHhert  distinctly  recognises  this  doctrine 
in  his  Forum  Bomanorwn,(b)  where  he 
states  the  practice  as  applicable  to  a  peer 
and  member  of  Parliament  to  be  by  se- 

2uestration.  The  general  orders  of  this 
lourt  make  some  curious  distinctions 
upon  the  subject  of  hearing  the  person 
serving  the  process  of  this  Court :  how  far 
the  contempt  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
one  witness,  in  what  cases  the  evidence  of 
two  is  required,  and  other  similar  ques- 

(a)  2  Stra.  985. 
(6)  67. 


tions  which  OHhert  discusses  elaborate- 
ly(a) :  and  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  he 
puts  the  case  of  a  peer  abusing  (which  is  a 
very  high  contempt  of  his  Court)  the  offi- 
cer who  serves  its  process ;  and  in  that  par- 
ticular instance  he  says  the  peer  cannot  be 
committed.  The  words  of  Gilbert  which 
are  general  and  may  apply  either  to  oppro- 
brious language  or  to  personal  violence, 
are  as  follows : — 

"  Bat  a  nobleman  or  peer  of  this  realm  may 
abuse  the  party  tirho  serves  the  process  upon 
him  toties  quotie»,  for  his  person  being  sacred, 
the  Court  cannot  come  at  him  as  they  do  in  the 
case  of  a  commoner,  quod  eat  durum,** 

If  that,  however,  be  the  Inw,  the  hard- 
ship cannot  affect  the  Question.  In 
another  passage,  putting  tne  case  of  a 
breach  of  decree,  he  says,  that  for  break- 
ing a  decree,  or  non-appearance,  or  want 
of  an  answer,  you  may  sequester  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  party,  as 
is  used  ana  practised  where  the  defendant 
is  a  peer  of  this  realm;  but  shall  not 
arrest  or  iniprison  the  body  of  any  of  the 
knights,  citizens,  or  burgesses,  or  other 
privileged  persons,  during  the  continuance 
of  privilege  of  Parliament. 

in  the  older  Chancery  Beports,  there 
are  a  few  authorities,  not  perhaps  very 
explicit,  but  still  amounting  to  a  recogm- 
tion  of  the  rule  in  equity ;  that  the  person 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  cannot  be 
touched,  except  in  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace.  Of  these  one  of  the 
earliest  is  an  anonymous  case  in  the  year 
1676,(6)  which  lays  it  down  broadly  that 
the  widows  of  peers  are  exempt  from 
arrest.  The  inference  is  that  as  tney  were 
exempt,  their  husbands  must  have  been 
exempt  likewise.  The  marginal  note  of 
Pary  v.  Juxon,(c)  a  case  in  the  year  1669, 
states  that  a  member  of  Convocation  had 
the  same  privilege  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  specifying  what  that  was ; 
an  acknowledgment,  however,  that  there 
was  some  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  latter. 
In  the  year  1666(cQ  a  motion  was  made  before 
Lord  Keeper  Bridgman  against  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  an  injunction  for  want 
of  an  answer  :  the  injunction  was  granted, 
but  the  Court  ordered  that  an  attachment 
should  not  be  entered  against  the  defen- 
dant, he  being  a  member  of  Parliament. 
In  the  year  1686(e)  it  was  laid  down, 
that  the  Court  will  not  proceed  against 
a  member  that  has  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  if  he  sue  at  law  the  Court  will 
enjoin  him  until  he  answer.    These  cases 


(a)  Forum  Rom,  212. 
(6)  Ch.  Cas.  224. 
(c)  3  Ch.  Eep.  88. 
id)  «        „        21. 
(e)  Anon.  1  Vem.  829. 
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establish  the  propositioii  that,  as  against 
a  member  of  Parliament,  the  old  practioe 
of  the  Court  was  never  to  issue  any  pro- 
cess which  touched  the  person. 

The  next  is  a  case  frequently  referred  to, 
Eyre  v.  Ths  Countess  of  8haft8bury,(a)  in 
which  a  sequestration  was  issued  against 
the  Countess  of  ShafUhury.  The  offence 
of  that  lady  was  of  a  much  higher  nature 
than  the  offence  of  Mr.  WeUesley,  Mr. 
Wellesley  it  may  be  assumed,  is  in  a  situa- 
tion to  put  himself  recttis  in  curia,  by 
restoring  his  daughter  to  the  Court ;  and 
when  he  has  restored  her,  he  will  have 
cleansed  his  contempt,  and  will  be  no 
longer  considered  a  fit  object  of  punish- 
ment. Bat  the  Countess  of  Shaftshury 
never  could  restore  the  parties  to  their 
original  condition.  She  had  committed 
one  of  the  gravest  offences  which  a  person 
can  commit  against  a  court  of  equity. 
She  had  actuauy  married,  or  connived  at, 
or  assisted  in,  or  procured  the  marriage  of 
a  ward  of  Court.  She  was,  therefore,  in 
a  situation  infinitely  more  penal,  so  to 
speak,  than  Mr.  Wellesley ;  because,  what- 
ever submission  she  might  make,  she  was 
no  longer  capable  of  undoing  the  mischief 
she  had  done.  Yet  even  in  that  state  of 
circumstances,  the  Court  did  not  commit 
her,  but  was  satisfied  with  merely  issuing 
a  sequestration.  Recourse  was  had  to  the 
common  and  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding 
against  a  peer,  that  of  sequestrating  the 
property,  sequestrating  it  of  course  as  a 
punishment  only,  for  there  was  nothing 
further  for  the  Countess  to  do.  The 
sequestration  could  not  possibly  be  used 
there,  as  it  might  be  used  most  benefi- 
cially in  the  present  instance,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  mischief,  and  to  restore  the 
parties  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  before  the  particular  offence  was 
committed.  The  object,  therefore,  was 
simply  punishment;  and  although  there 
was  every  motive  for  punishing  Lady 
Shaftshury  with  the  utmost  severity,  that 
the  example  might  strike  terror  into  the 
minds  of  others,  and  deter  them  from  the 
commission  of  a  similar  offence,  the  Court 
never  attempted  to  commit  her  person, 
but  contented  itself  with  sequestrating  her 
property.  That  case  is  reported  by  Chief 
Baron  Gilbert,  as  well  as  by  Peere  Wil- 
liamSf  and  the  reports  differ  in  no  essential 
respect,  except  as  to  the  case  of  Annesley 
V.  Annesley  to  which  they  both  refer. 
From  the  statement  of  Feere  Williams 
the  inference  would  be,  that  Lord  Annesley 
was  committed  ;  but  from  QilberVs  report 
it  is  plain  that  the  fact  was  otherwise,  and 
that  the  Court  had  only  recourse  to  its 
usual  proceeding  of  a  sequestration ;  and 
there  also  it  must  have  been  inflicted  in  the 


(a)  2  P.  Wms.  102 ;  Gilb.  Eq.  Rep.  172. 


way  of  panishment.  It  may  be  reBasrlnd, 
too,  that  Lord  MctodesfiM,  who  decided 
Lady  ShafUhwry^s  oase,  was  a  judge  on  all 
occasions  disposed  not  only  to  exercise 
hus  jurisdiction,  bat  to  carry  it  to  its 
utmost  verge ;  for  he  conceived  that  ^e 
jurisdiction  was  most  salutory,  and  i^iat 
its  usefulness  was  only  to  be'  proved  by 
his  exercising  it  rigorously  and  effec- 
tively. 

The  proceedings  in  ex  parte  Hophifu{a) 
were  subsequent  to  Lady  ShafM)vry*8  case, 
and  after  Lord  Mticclesjield  had  presided  in 
this  Court  for  a  considerable  period.  In 
that  case  a  merchant  had  left  his  fortune, 
which  was  considerable,  to  two  nieces 
whom  he  had  brought  up  in  his  house, 
and  he  appointed  certain  persons  to  be 
his  executors.  The  nieces  were  living 
with  one  of  the  executors,  a  relation  of 
the  name  of  Hoplcins,  and  the  father,  who 
was  a  very  poor  man,  and  who  probably 
thought  his  paternal  power  might  in  tlu^ 
instance  be  very  userally  exerted  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  sum  of  money  to  in- 
duce him  to  suspend  it,  became,  or  repre- 
sented that  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  children,  and  to  remove 
them  from  the  executor,  in  whose  custody 
they  were.  Lord  Ma/icUsfield  felt  very 
great  doubt  whether  he  could  entertain 
the  question  upon  petition ;  but  he  so  far 
acknowledged  the  paternal  power  as  to 
say,  and  it  is  with  that  view  the  case  is 
refeiTed  to,  that  the  father  was  justified  in 
taking  his  daughters  how  he  could,  having 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  guardianship  of 
them,  provided  he  did  not  commit  an 
actual  breach  of  the  peace  in  such  an 
attempt.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
in  the  present  case  a  breach  of  the  peace 
was  committed ;  but  after  the  opinion  inti- 
mated by  the  Court  that  the  exception 
with  respect  to  privilege,  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Coke,  has  reference  only  to  such 
breaches  of  the  peace  as  may  become  the 
subject  of  legal  proceedings  before  a  tri- 
bunal which  can  regularly  take  cognisance 
of  them,  it  is  needless  to  pursue  that  topic 
farther.  A  fourth  head  or  argument  mig'ht 
have  been  found  in  the  decisions  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  upon  questions 
where  its  own  privileges  have  been  con- 
cerned, and  as  to  which  it  has  always 
reserved  to  itself  a  right  to  judge ;  but 
after  the  recent  resolution  of  the  com- 
mittee in  this  very  case  it  becomes  un- 
necessary to  enter  upon  that  discussion. 

The  Ix)Bi)  Chahobllor(&):  If  a  court  of 
law  or  of  equity  upon  due  deliberation 
entertains  an  opinion  that  a  member  of 
either  House  oi  Parliament  has  privilege 
of  Parliament  that  Court  is,  in  my  judg- 

(a)  3  P.  Wms.  152. 
(6)  Lord  Brougham. 
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meut,  bound  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his 
privilege,  and  to  give  it  him  with  all  its 
incidentB,  even  suthough  the  House  to 
which  he  belongs  abandoos  it  as  a  claim 
of  right ;  for  a  court  knows  nothing  judi- 
cially of  what  takes  place  in  Parliament 
till  what  Is  there  done  becomes  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature. 

Beames :  The  only  other  point  to  be  ad- 
verted to  relates  to  the  contempt  itself. 
Considering  the  subject  in  the  abstract, 
and  laying  the  particular  facts  entirely 
out  of  view  the  first  observation  is  that 
the  Court  makes  no  distinction  between 
civil  contenoipts,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, and  criminal  contempts.  The  Court 
makes  a  considerable  distinction  between 
what  are,  in  its  own  language,  termed 
aggravated  contempts,  and  those  not  of  an 
aggravated  description.  In  the  case  of  a 
party  setting  the  power  of  the  Court  at 
defiance,  and  refusing  to  do  an  act  of 
justice,  which  he  has  oeen  required  to  do 
to  his  opponent,  which  is  an  aggravated 
contempt,  the  Court  has  gone  a  great 
length.  Even  in  the  dmo  of  Lord  Bacon, 
as  the  orders  show,  the  Court  bas  put  the 
party  so  acting  into  strict  confinement,  (a) 
And  there  is  a  case  in  TothiU  where  that 
confinement  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very 
severe  nature.(6) 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  found  in  the 
orders  of  the  Court  to  justify  a  distinction 
between  civil  and  criminal  contempts. 
Lideed,  the  very  exposition  which  to-day 
has  been  given  of  the  rulcj  as  laid  down 
by  Lord  Coke,  would  render  it  impossible, 
consistently  with  that  doctrine,  to  make 
any  difference  between  them,  or  to  hold 
that  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury, 
without  that  fair  mode  of  trial  which  a 
person  charged  in  a  criminal  sense  is 
legally  entitled  to,  a  party,  possibly  a 
very  poor  and  helpless  individual,  may  be 
exposed  to  a  contest  single-handed  agtuaist 
all  the  powers  of  the  Great  Seal.  The 
only  distinction  taken  has  been  between 
simple  disobedience  and  disobedience  of 
an  aggravated  kind:  and  the  Court  at- 
taches terms  and  a  penalty  to  the  latter 
which  it  does  not  do  to  the  former ;  but 
the  object  in  every  case  is  the  same,  to 
effect  a  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the 
Court,  and  when  that  object  has  been 
attained,  on  payment  of  costs,  and  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  power  of  the  Court, 
the  party  is  generally  set  at  liberty.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  course  adopted  in  the 
instance  of  a  person  marrying  a  ward  of 
Court.    The  officer  is  there  sent  to  take 


(a)  Beames'B  Orders  .in  Cfaanoery,  34^  38. 

(b)  The  reference  may  be  to  MiUward  contra 
Weldon,  Tothill's  Transactions,  101,  or  Barker 
contra  Shepheard,  Tothill,  10^. 


the  party  into  custody ;  the  party  is  com- 
mitted ;  but  the  moment  the  settlement  is 
signed  he  is  at  liberty  on  paying  the  costs. 
The. Court,  therefore,  uses  the  power  of 
committing  for  a  contempt  not  as  a  means 
of  punishing  a  criminal  act,  but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its 
rules,  orders,  and  decrees. 

The  LoBD  CHAJfC£LL0B(a) :  I  am  exceed- 
ingly well  pleased  that  I  took  the  course 
which  J  saw  fit  to  take,  and  which  I 
thought  the  interests  of  justice  prcscril^od, 
without  any  deviation  from  the  strictest 
rules  in  force  here,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
Courts,  with  respect  to  the  hearing  of 
counsel.  In  conformity  with  those  rales 
I  suffered  Mr.  Beames  to  address  the 
Com't  as  amicus  curim,  upon  a  question  so 
grave  in  itself  and  so  nearly  touching  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  This  practice  has 
been  frequently  adopted  in  matters  re- 
sembling the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
cussion. It  is  not  unusual  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  high  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  wont  to 
let  in  the  light  to  be  obtained  from  such 
arguments,  that  a  failure  of  justice  may 
be  prevented. 

I  am  the  better  satisfied  with  having 
taken  that  course  in  this  case,  because 
Mr.  Beames  has,  in  an  exemplary  manner, 
abstained  from  abusing  the  indulgence 
which  I  gave  him.  He  has  confined  him- 
self most  riffidly  to  the  question  which  he 
endeavourea  to  illustrate;  he  has  ab- 
stained from  all  that  did  not  come  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  that  permission ;  he 
has  stated  the  argument  with  his  usual 
distinctness  and  acuteness,  and  with  very 
great  succinctness  indeed,  considering  the 
extent  of  the  field  over  which  he  h^  to 
travel,  and  the  variety  of  learning  more 
or  less  bearing  on  the  subject  which  he 
must  have  gone  through  in  his  own  re- 
searches. In  a  word,  he  has  exorcised  the 
delicate  office  of  amutu  curiae  with  great 
correctness  and  precision. 

If,  upon  hearing  Mr.  Beames  I  had 
found  that  he  threw  any  new  light  upon 
the  question,  which  may  now  be  said  to 
be  under  consideration  after  a  fortnight's 
discussion  elsewhere  as  well  as  here;  if 
he  had  imported  into  the  consideration  of 
it  any  fresh  authorities  or  any  hitherto 
uncited  cases,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
paused  to  give  the  party,  on  whose  behalf 
substantially  he  has  addressed  me,  the  bene- 
fit even  of  possibilities  and  doubts.  But  it 
is  no  disparagement  of  Mr.  Beames*  learn- 
ing or  industry,  to  say  that  he  has  failed  to 
bring  novelty  into  a  discussion  of  so  long 
standing  that  it  may  well  be  termed  vesataf 
that  he  has  failed  to  add  anything  new,  only 

(a)  Lord  Brougham. 
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because  such  an  addition  would  inevit* 
ably  have  been  departing  from  the  matter 
which  was  appropriate  to  the  discussion  ; 
only  because  it  had  been  exhausted  by  his 

Eredecessors,  and  because  no  man  could 
ope  to  be  original  in  it  without  also 
bem^  erroneous.  Therefore,  although 
leaning,  as  I  ought  to  do,  towards  the 
gentleman  on  whose  behalf  it  haR  been 
attempted  to  raise  a  doubt,  I  yet  feel  no 
obligation  on  my  part  to  delay  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinion  upon  the  legal  and 
constitutional  point  now  made. 

The  old  authorities  upon  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  privilege  are  to  be  taken 
with  very  ample  allowance,  for  they  all 
refer  to  times,  and  exist  in  circumstances, 
wherein  the  claim  of  privilege  by  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  was  infinitely  larger 
than  anything  upon  which  both  Houses 
now  are  content  to  rest.  One  can  hardly 
open  a  book  under  the  head  of  parliamen- 
tary privilege  without  being  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  In  the  very 
Tolume  of  Peere  WiUiofM,  from  which  the 
BlurfUhuryoaae  has  been  quoted,  it  is  laid 
down  in  Jjord  Clifford's  case(a)  that  the 
first  process  against  a  peer  of  ^  the  realm, 
or  against  a  person  having  privilege  of  the 
lower  House  as  a  knight  of  the  shire,  or 
as  a  citizen  or  burgess,  is  sequestration. 
But  in  another  case(&)  in  the  same  book, 
without  a  name  and  equally  without  au- 
thority in  these  days,  it  is  stated  that  the 
same  exception  extends  to  the  menial  ser- 
vants of  peers ;  and  that  the  first  process 
in  their  case  also  for  contempt  of  court 
(for  no  exception  is  made)  is  not  by 
arrest  of  the  oody,  but  by  sequestration. 
This,  too,  was  so  ruled  after  the  statute  of 
W%Uiam(c)  in  restraint  of  privilege;  and 
the  right  must  indeed  have  existed  after 
that  Act,  if  the  privilejB^  ever  existed  in 
those  menial  servants,  just  as  it  did  before 
the  Act ;  for  the  statute  saves  the  rights 
of  all  persons  then  having  privilege,  and 
makes  no  difierence  in  its  enactments 
between  the  case  of  the  master  and  that 
of  the  servant.(<2) 

To  bring  authorities  either  from  the 
records  of  Parliament,  or  indeed  from  the 
records  of  courts  in  times  when  privilege 
was  so  much  larger  than  is  now  con- 
tended, or  even  tiiiought  of  by  the  stoutest 
champion  of  parliamentary  rights, — so 
such  more  extcensive !  that  it  might  be 
said  to  be  a  difibrent,  rather  than  the 
same  claim,— is  manifratly  of  no  use  in 
disposing  of  the  practical  question  now 
before  us.    But,  if  anyone  wishes  to  see 


(a)  2  P.  Wms.  885. 
(6)  Anon.  1  P.  Wm.  585. 
(c)  12  &  18  Wil.  8.  c  8. 
((0  S^  10  Geo.  8.  c.  50. 


how  far  the  pretensions  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  nave  formerly  been  carried, 
to  know  how  incumbent  it  is  upon  the 
courts  of  law  to  defend  their  high  and 
sacred  duty  of  guarding  the  lives,  the 
liberties,  and  the  properties  of  the  subject, 
and  protecting  the  respectability,  and  the 
very  existence  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment themselves,  against  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, and  groundless,  and  incon- 
sistent notions  of  privilege,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  refer,  not  to  the  times  of  the 
Plantagenets,  of  the  Tudors,  or  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  records  of  which  abound  in 
extravagant  dicta  of  tho  Courts,  and  yet 
more  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  two 
Houses,  but  to  a  much  later  and  more 
rational  period  of  parliamentary  history, 
to  the  days  of  the  family  under  whom, 
happily,  all  classes  in  these  realms  have 
so  long  enjoyed,  each  in  its  sphere,  the 
rights  of  f^e  men. (a) 

In  the  jeeir  1759  an  action  of  trespaas 
for  breakmg  and  entering  a  fishery  was 
tried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the 
lasting  opprobrium  of  Parliunentarj  pri- 
vilege, to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the 
House  of  Parliament  that  tried  it»  and  to 
the  astonishment  and  alarm  of  all  good 
men,  whether  lawyers  or  laymen.  Admi- 
ral Oriffin  made  complaint  to  tiie  House 
whereof  he  was  a  member,  that  three  men, 
whose  names  were  stated,  had  broken  into 
and  entered  his  fishery  near  Plymouth, 
had  taken  the   fish  therefrom,  and  de* 

(a)  Compare  the  remarks  of  Hatsell  1,  218, 
"The  same  illegal  anthority  contiiiaed  to 
be  exercised  for  nearly  a  centoiy  after  the 
Bevolution,  though  in  a  differ^t  form ;  dorii^ 
the  Long  Parliament,  the  Commons  had  ex- 
tended the  despotic  power  which  they  possessed 
in  public  matters  to  their  own  private  affairs ; 
and  whoever  will  examine  the  journals  of  that 
period  will  find  that  in  efifect  they  daimed  an 
absolute  exemption  fh>m  all  process  of  law  for 
their  persons,  their  properties,  their  servants, 
and  their  tenants.  This  power  was  exercised 
sometimes  by  issuing  mandates  to  the  judges, 
and  sometimes  by  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and,  under  pretence  of  breach  of  priri- 
lege,  committing  to  prison  all  who  asserted 
agahist  them  any  right,  or  complained  of  any 
wrong.  After  the  devolution,  the  latter  course 
of  proceeding  appears  alone  to  have  been  r^ 
sorted  to,  and  the  journals,  from  that  period  tiU 
the  year  1768,  are  full  of  cases,  to  the  number 
of  several  hundreds,  in  which  the  House  of 
Commons  entertained  complaints  of  breach  of 
privilege  by  members  in  respect  of  matters 
having  no  part  or  connexion  wiUi  their  public 
character.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  complamts  were  referred  to  a 
conmiittee  of  privilege :  bringing  actions  against 
them  ;  proceeding  in  Chancery  against  ^em;  de- 
livering declarations  in  ejectment ;  driving  away 
their  cattle;  digging  their  coals  i  cutting  their 
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Btroved  the  nets  there! n(a) ;  and  the  House 
forthwith,  instead  of  indifpantljr  and^  in 
mockery  of  such  a  pretension,  dismissing 
the  charge  and  censnring  him  who  made 
it,  ordered  the  defendant  in  the  trespass, 
for  so  they  mnst  be  called,  to  be  com- 
mitted into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms.  They  were  committed  into  that 
custody  accordingly;  tiiey  were  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons,  and 
there,  on  their  knees,  they  confessed  their 
fault;  they  promised  never  again  to 
offend  the  Aomiral  by  interfering  with 
his  alleged  right  of  fishery;  and  upon 
this  confession  and  promise  they  were 
discharged  on  paying  their  fees.  So  that 
by  way  of  privilege,  a  trespass  was  actu- 
ally tried  by  the  plaintiff  himself  sitting 
in  judgment  against  his  adversary,  the 
defendant,  and  the  judge  (for  in  this  case 
the  House  and  the  complaining  party 
must  be  considered  as  identical)  was 
pleased  to  decide  in  his  favour .(&) 

This  is  enough  to  warn  courts  of  justice 
how  they  accede  to  claims  of  privilege  the 
instant  they  hear  that  once  magical  word 
pronounced.  Even  in  the  event  of  the 
House  of  Parliament,  by  their  Com- 
mittee's report  and  by  their  votes,  having 
decided  in  favour  of  so  monstrous  a  pre- 
tension, I  should  still  have  deemed  it  my 
duty,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  authorised 
me,  to  act  as  I  am  now  prepared  to  act. 


woods;  breaking  down  their  fences ;  ploughing 
up  their  lands  ;  killing  their  rabbits ;  fishmg  in 
their  ponds ;  breaking  open  their  gates,  and 
driying  over  their  fiel£ ;  distraining  upon  their 
lands ;  taking  goods  which  they  had  previously 
distrained  ;  erecting  buildings  on  their  wastes ; 
distraining  upon  their  tenants ;  and  arresting  or 
suing  their  servants.  In  the  greater  number 
of  these  cases,  questions  of  private  right  were  in 
controversy  which  ought  to  have  been  tried  at 
law,  and  with  which  privile^^  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do.  Yet  under  this  colour,  they  were 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House,  and 
the  parties  complained  of  were  frequently 
ordered  into  custody  without  being  heard  in 
their  defence.  The  consequence  may  easily  be 
imagined.  In  general  the  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals abandoned  their  claims,  and  made 
satisfaction  to  the  members;  in  others,  when 
they  were  more  obstinate,  they  were  usually 
committed  to  prison."  Letter  to  Lord  Langdale 
by  T.  Pemberton  (afterwards  Lord  Kingsdown) 
86.  See  also  Junins's  Letters  (Wade's  edi- 
tion), 1,  838,  846. 

(a)  See  as  to  this  case,  28  Commons'  Journal, 
898,  remarks  of  Lord  Denman,  C.J.,  in  Stock" 
daU  V.  Hansard,  9  A.  &  £.,  p.  116,  and  Little- 
dale,  J.,  at  p.  162. 

(Ji)  Commons'  Journals,  28,  pp.  489,  550. 
Further  instanoes  are  cited  in  Brougham's  aigu- 
ment  in  Burdett  v.  Colmaih  5  Dow.  p.  179,  and 
in  a  note  to  the  argument  in  Stockdaie  v.  Hoh' 
sardt  9  A.  ft  E.  12. 


or  rather  to  continue  acting.  J£,  instead 
of  justly,  temperately,  and  wisely  aban- 
doning this  monstrous  claim,  I  had  found 
an  unanimous  resolution  of  the  House  in 
its  favour,  I  should  still  (and  it  was  this* 
which  made  me  interpose  to  assure  the 
counsel  that  I  needed  not  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery) — I  should  still  have 
steadily  pursued  my  own  course,  and  per- 
sisted m  acting  according  to  what  I  knew 
to  be  the  law.  (a) 

Having  disposed,  generally  speaking,  of 
tho  authorities  of  those  early  days  by  these 
observations,   I    must,  however,    remark 
further  that  I  can  find  no  cases  in  the 
books  to  justify  the  assertion  of  the  pri- 
vilege now  made.     I  speak  not   of  the 
records  of  Parliament,  but  confine  my  pro- 
position to  judicial  authority.     This  dis- 
tinction I  feel  myself,  after  mature  delibe- 
ration, authorised  and  bound  to  take.    For 
let  not  any  one  imagine  that  when  I' at 
once  and  without  argument  ordered  Mr. 
WeUesley  to  be  committed  to  the  Fleets 
well  knowing  at  the  time  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  was 
taken  unprepared,  or  expressed  a  rash  or 
unadvisea  opinion.    The  case  was  familiar 
to  my  mind.    I  had  seen  it  in  every  form ; 
I  had  heard  it  discussed  in  every  shape ; 
I  had  seen  it  in  the  Court  of  Parliament ; 
I  had  encountered  it  in  the  courts  of  law. 
In  all  those  courts  I  had  borne  a  share  in 
the  discussion,  having  myself  argaed  the 
greatest  of  all  the  ca8es(6)  when  it  came 
by  writ  of  error  fh>m  the  Courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Exchequer  Chamber  before  me 
hi^est  judicature  of  the  realm,  the  House 
of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  court  of  law.    The 
result  of  that  deliberation  and  attention 
has  been  confirmed  in  my  mind  by  mere 
recent  inquiry,  and  by  again  goine  over 
the  ground  I  had   bo   often   previously 
trodden,  and  the^  conclusion  I  have  come 
to  18,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  to 
maintain  the  claim  of  privilege  now  set 
up. 

To  those  who  argne  oh  the  other  side,  I 
at  onC'O  make  a  present  of  almost  all  that 
Mr.  Beamee  urged  this  morning  as  to  com* 
mitments  for  refusing  to  put  in  an  answer, 


(a)  See  remarks  of  Cockbum,  C.J.,  in  Onslow 
and  WhaUey's  ease,L.R.9  Q.B.  p.  225,  and  Den- 
man, C.J.,  m  Stockdaie  v.  Hansard,  9  A.  &  E., 
p.  142.  **  I  declare  for  myielf  that  I  will  never  be 
bound  by  any  determination  of  the  House  of 
Commons  against  bringing  an  action  at  Com- 
mon Law  for  a  false  or  double  return ;  and  an 
injured  part^r  may  proceed  in  Westminster  Hall 
notwithstanding  any  order  of  the  House." 
Willes,  C.J.,  in  Wynns  v.  Middletou,  1  Will. 
128. 

Of)  Burden  v.  Ahhot,  14  East,  1 ;  BurdsU  v. 
Colman^  5  DowL  65. 
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for  refnsing  to  pay  money  ordered  to  be 
paid,  for  resisting  a  decree  to  perform  any 
specific  act,  for  catting  down  timber,  (a) 
or  doing  any  otber  act  in  the  face  of  an 
injunction  and  in  the  face  of  any  other 
order  of  this  Court.  The  breacb  of  any 
order,  substantially  of  a  civil  description, 
and  in  a  civil  matter,  that  is,  a  matter 
touching  the  rights  of  real  or  personal 
property,  will  not  entitle  this  Court,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  Common 
Bench,  the  Exchequer  of  the  King,  nay, 
not  even  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  judg- 
ing in  the  last  resort,  to  attach  the  person 
of  the  party  having  privilege  of  Parlu^ment 
and  disobeying  such  an  order.  ^ 

I  leave  for  further  observation  that  in- 
genious and  acute  part  of  Mr.  Beames's 
argument  where  he  takes  the  ground  of 
denying  the  distinction  between  a  civil 
and  a  criminal  contempt,  the  only  part  of 
his  argument  in  which  I  think  he  may  bo 
said  to  have  thrown  any  now  light  upon  the 
subject.  I  had,  however,  previously  con- 
sidered the  question  in  this  point  of 
view.  I  had  frequently  heard  it  aiscQBBed 
in  the  course  of  the  former  controversies, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  presented  to 
my  mind  in  this  light  for  the  first  time. 

Accordingly,  the  ground  on  which  I  rest 
my  denial  of  parliamentary  privilege  in 
the  present  case  is  not  that  taken  by  my 
Lora  Coke ;  and  by  the  oft-times  repeated 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
proposition  which  makes  the  exception, 
but  confines  it  to  treason,  felonyi  and 
surety  of  the  peace,  and  maintains  pri- 
vilege in  every  other  case.  I  have  already, 
in  the  course  of  the  argument,  stated  one 
reason  why  I  cannot  so  restrict  the  pri- 
vilege, why,  I  draw  my  line  in  another 
direction,  or  higher  up  on  the  scale.  If 
the  only  ground  of  commitment  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction  to  try  the  case 
was  that  a  breaqh  of  the  peace  had  been 
committed;  the  breach  of  the  peace  not 
being  the  main  offence,  but  only  incidental 
to  it,  and  accidentally  mixed  up  with  it — 
if  that  were  the  only  ground,  no  court 
could  commit  for  a  contempt  uniaccom- 
panied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace,  however 
aggravated  the  criminality  of  that  con- 
tempt might  have  been.  And  a  second 
consequence  would  also  follow,  that  this 
or  any  other  Court  which  had  not  juris- 
diction of  a  breach  of  the  peace  could  not 

(a)  **  In  Shirley  v.  Earl  FerrerMy  Lincoln's 
Inn  Hall,  July  15,  1831,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
affirmed  an  order  by  which  it  was  directed 
that  a  sequestration  should  issue  against  the 
defendant  Earl  Ferrers  for  cutting  down  timber 
in  breach  of  an  iijunction,  and  that  an  agent  of 
his  Lordship,  who  had  been  a  party  to  the  same 
contempt,  should  be  remitted  to  the  Fleet.*'  Note, 
p.  662,  2  KusB.  and  My. 


commit  at  all.  A  jnatioe  of  the  peico 
could  commit,  the  Court  of  Kinoes  Bendi 
oould  commit ;  bat  the  Court  of  Ghanoery, 
the  Common  Bench,  or  the  Exdieqaer 
could  not  commit,  because  tiliey  have  no 
jurisdiction,  no  oogniaance  of  the  peace. 

There  are,  however,  many  offences,  and 
this  is  the  other  ground  of  my  denying 
that  to  be  the  ri^t  distinction,  offences 
for  which  no  man  can  doubt  the  right  of 
the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Iiz- 
chequer,  and  of  Chancery,  to  commit; 
offences  for  which  till  now  their  right  to 
commit  has  never  been  disputed ;  offenoei 
involving  no  breach  of  the  peace,  and  for 
which,  by  every  day's  practiice,  partiflsve 
committed  by  those  courts,  and  by  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  not  sitting  as 
a  criminal  court. 

If  the  line  is  to  be  assumed  which  kae 
been  drawn  by  Lord  Coke  in  the  Ist 
Institate,(a)  and  followed  b^  the  HoDSesof 
Parliament  without,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
duly  weighing  the  suttject-matter,  will  it 
be  said  that  a  member  of  Parliament  can 
commit  perjury  without  panishmentP 
That  is  no  treason,  or  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace ;  it  is  not  even  such  an  offence 
as  for  which  you  can  have  '*  surety  of  the 
peace,"  the  expression  nsed  in  some  of 
the  parliamentarr  resolutions. 

It  maybe  said,  indeed,  that  a  member 
of  Parliament  is  liable  to  an  indictment 
for  perjury  in  any  court  that  has  com- 
potent  jurisdiction,  and  will  on  conviction 
be  punished  in  his  person  by  impiiBon- 
ment.  But  upon  this  two  material  ob6e^ 
vations  arise:  First,  if  breach  of  the 
peace,  treason,  and  felony  idone  give  to 
any  court  a  right  to  take  the  body  of  a 
person  having  privilege  of  Parliament, 
where  is  that  qualification  of  Lord  Cohi't 
rule,  or  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mons, to  be  found  which  entitles  a  oonrt 
after    trial   and    conviction  to  touch  tbe 

Eerson  of  the  privileged  man  P  Prom  the 
eginning  to  the  end  of  the  parliamentary 
discussions  on  the  subject  there  is  no 
distinction  taken  between  mesne  process 
and  the  execution  of  a  sentence.  And  yet, 
if  the  limit  of  the  rule  of  privilege  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  text  of  Lord  Ooj£,  or  from 
the  resolutions  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
no  member  of  Parliament  oould  be  impri- 
soned even  upon  a  oonvictian  for  perjniy  by 
virtue  of  a  judicial  sentence  legally  p^ 
nounced.  But  the  second  observation 
renders  the  accuracy  of  the  first  im- 
material. What  shall  be  said  of  a  crime 
nearly  equal  to  perjury  as  to  its  effects 
I  in  defeating  the  ends  of  justice,  a  crime 
which,  theugh  not  in  a  technical  sense 
equal,  is  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  same 

(a)  4  Inst.  25. 
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with  perinry,  I  mean  preyarication  npon 
oathP  if  the  prevarication  amonnts  to 
all  that  moral  perjury  can  reach  either 
in  mischief  or  in  guilt;  if  a  man  has 
twenty  times  over  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion told  a  falsehood,  and  his  next  breath 
has  operated  his  own  conviction  of  that 
falsehood,  unless  it  be  upon  a  point 
material  to  the  issue  to  be  tried,  it  is  not 
perjury  in  law.  What  do  the  courts  when 
that  foul  crime  is  committed  in  their 
face  P  They  do  not  order  the  party  to  be 
indicted  for  peinury,  as  he  would  be  if  he 
had  sworn  falsely  to  a  thing  material  to 
the  issue,  because  they  know  that  he  must 
tben  escape  upon  a  trial;  but  tbey  order 
him  to  stand  committed  for  his  prevarica- 
tion. In  what  form,  and  imder  what 
name  P  For  a  contempt  of  the  Court  by 
preTaricating  on  his  oaih.(a)  If  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  a  member  of  Par- 
liament should  so  far  forget  his  honour  as 
a  representative,  and  his  duty  as  a  man, 
as  to  prevaricate  grossly  on  his  oath,  was  it 
ever  dreamt  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  say, 
**  True,  I  have  prevaricated ;  but  I  am  a 
knight  of  the  shire,  I  am  a  citizen,  or  I 
am  a  burgess  in  Parliament ;  true  it  is,  I 
have  done  that  which  degrades  and  dis- 
graces me,  that  which  is  the  most  flagrant 
attempt  that  can  be  made  to  defeat  the 
administration  of  justice;  true  it  is,  I 
have  done  that  for  committing  which  any 
other  man  would  have  been  hurried  from 
hence  to  a  dungeon ;  but  I  am  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  have  pri- 
vilege of  Parliament,  and  my  person  is  as 
sacred  as  the  oath  which  I  have  taken  and 
broken  P"  Were  any  man  so  ill-advised 
as  to  ofier  such  an  insult  to  the  Court,  far 
from  operating  to  his  protection  under 
this  privilege,  it  is  my  firm  belief,  it  is 
my  fervent  nope,  that  it  would  make  him 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament  by 
expulsion.  But  it  is  also  my  belief  that 
it  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  visited 
with  oondiffn  punishment  by  the  Court 
whose  dignitv  had  been  outraged;  and 
that,  long  before  the  House  which  he  had 
disgraced  had  thrust  him  forth,  the  Court 
would  vindicate  its  insulted  honour,  and 
T^ect  with  scorn  the  plea  of  privilege  by 
which  he  had  aggravated  his  offence. 

The  line,  then,  which  I  draw  is  thus : 
That  against  all  civil  process  privilege 
protects;  but  that  against  contempt  for 
not  obeying  civil  process,  if  that  contempt 
is  in  its  nature  or  by  its  incidents  criminal, 
privilege  protects  not;  that  he  who  has 
privilege  of  Parliament  in  all  civil  matters, 
matters  which,  whatever  be  the  form,  are 
in  substance  of  a  civil  nature,  may  plead 
it  with  success,  but  that  he  can  m  no 

(a)  Hawkins,  S  P.C.  c.  22,  s.  35. 
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criminal  matter  be  heard  to  urge  such 
privilege;  that  members  of  Parliament 
are  privileged  against  commitment,  qud 
process,  to  compeFthem  to  do  an  act; 
against  commitment  for  breach  of  an 
order  of  a  personal  description,  if  the 
breach  be  not  accompanied  by  criminal 
incidents,  and  provided  the  commitment 
be  not  in  the  nature  of  punishment  but 
rather  in  the  nature  of  process  to  compel 
a  performance ;  that  in  all  such  matters 
members  of  Parliament  are  protected; 
but  that  thev  are  no  more  protected  than 
the  rest  of  the  King's  subjects  from,  com- 
mitment in  execution  of  a  sentence  where 
the  sentence  is  that  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and  has  been  duly  and  regu- 
larly pronounced,  (a)  Now,  convictions  and 
the  sentences  that  follow  upon  them,  are 
of  two  sorts,  either  formally  u(«on  trial 
by  indictment  or  information  and  verdict 
with  the  consequent  judgment,  or  sum- 
mariljr,  but  as  legally  as  formally,  by  a 
commitment  for  contempt,  where  there  is 
no  other  punishment  provided,  and  no 
other  mode  of  trying  the  offence. 

In  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  8haft8hwry{h) 
who,  when  committed  bv  the  Lords'  House 
of  Parliament,  whereof  he  was  a  member, 
brought  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Lord 

(a)  "  Id  such  a  case  as  the  present  I  take  the 
rule  by  which  we  should  be  guided  to  be  this  : 
not  to  draw  the  line  upon  theoretical  notions 
of  the  lex  parliamentarian  which  has  been 
said  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  a  subject  of  such 
mystery  and  profondity,  that  it  is  omnibus 
desiderata^  paucis  cognita;  not  to  rest  it  od, 
those  notions  of  priyilege  and  prerogative, 
which  have  been  in  former  times  insisted  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  right  of  man- 
kind, and  setting  justice  at  defiance ;  nor  upon 
the  technical  ground,  that  all  which  is  not 
either  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace  is 
entitled  to  privilege  (and,  by  the  way,  there  are 
many  cases  which  are  neither  of  these,  in  which 
the  privilege  of  protection  has  been  held  to  be 
no  protection) ;  but  the  plain,  broad,  obvious, 
and  intelligible  rule  is,  that  with  respect  to 
everything  which  is  in  its  nature  criminal,  privi- 
lege of  Parliament  will  afford  no  protection; 
but  w^ith  respect  to  everything  in  the  nature  of 
civil  process,  whatever  may  be  the  technical  or 
outward  form  of  that  process,  such  privilege  will 
enure  to  protect  the  party."  Lord  Brougham, 
L.C.,  in  Westmeatk  v.  Westmeath,  9  L.J.  Ch., 
1st  series,  179.  **That  principle,"  said  Lord 
Esher,  M.R.,  commenting  in  re  Frestan,  11 
Q.B.D.,  p.  559,  upon  Lord  Brougham's  words, 
'*  is  the  process  to  enforce  civil  obligations,  is 
subject  to  pririlege,  but  process  for  acts  in  the 
nature  of  offences  is  not."  See  also  in  re  Gent" 
Davis,  40  Ch.  D.,  p.  196,  and  Reg,  v.  Bamardo^ 
23  Q.B.D.,  805. 

(6)  6  St.  Tr.  1269 ;  1  Mod.  144.  See  Lord 
Denman's  remarks  on  this  case  in  Stockdale  v. 
Hansard,  9  A.  &  E.  p.  117. 
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Chief  Justice  Bainsford,  in  delivering  the 
jadgment  of  the  Court,  held  that  the  Court 
had  no  right  to  oonslder  the  validity  or 
the  form  of  the  warrant  upon  which  the 
Earl  had  been  committed.  It  was  enough 
for  that  Court  that  a  contempt  was  alleged, 
and  an  order  of  commitment  made  upon 
which  the  warrant  proceeded;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  observed  that,  if  a  party 
guUtjrof  contempt  could  not  be  committed 
to  prison,  there  was  then  no  punishment 
at  all  with  which  he  could  be  visited 
for  his  offence.  So  if  the  party  ^ilty  of 
the  contempt  cannot  be  committed  to 
prison,  he  must  escape  punishment  alto- 
gether, for  a  breach  of  the  peace  is  not 
necessarily  incident  to  the  contempt.  And 
yet  I  should  have  committed  just  as  much 
nad  there  been  no  breach  of  the  peace,  as 
if  the  offence  of  contemning  the  Cfourt  had 
been  aggpravated  by  the  additional  offence 
of  an  assault  committed  npon  one  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects. 

There  are  cases,  indeed,  which  go  a  good 
deal  further,  and  which  justify  me  in 
denying  that  what,  in  common  parlance, 
may  be  called  criminal  contempt,  must 
have  been  committed  in  order  to  oust  the 
privilege.  K  the  contempt  savours  of 
criminality  and  the  sentence  is  penal,  that, 
according  to  the  books,  appears  to  be 
enoujB^h. 

With  respect  to  the  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  contempts,  denied  by 
Mr.  Beames,  I  agree  that  there  may  often- 
times be  a  difficulty  in  finding,  first,  autho- 
rity for  deciding  where  the  line  is  to  be 
di'awn,  and,  secondW,  instances  in  practice 
for  drawing  it.  Xet  that  line  has  been 
recognised  by  the  Court  of  Kind's  Bench 
in  OcUmur  v.  Kn(itchhvM,(a)  and  m  Walker 
V.  Lord  Oro8ve7ior.(h)  The  former  was  the 
case  of  non-performance  of  an  award 
made  a  rule  of  Court ;  for  non-performance 
being  a  disobedience  was  a  contempt  of 
the  Court,  and  so  might  be  regarded  as 
technically  speaking  and  in  form  an 
offence.  Bnt  the  Court  held  that  as  it 
related  simply  to  a  civil  matter,  and  was 
rather  in  the  nature  of  process  to  compel 
the  performance  of  a  specific  act,  the 
matter  was  in  substance  not  criminal  but 
civil,  and  it  refused  to  commit  the  defen- 
dant, a  member  of  Parliament,  for  his 
disobedience.  The  same  doctrine  was  laid 
down  in  the  other  case,  where  the  non- 
compliance was  by  a  peer.  But  suppose 
the  matter  to  have  been  criminal,  though 
without  breach  of  the  peace ;  suppose,  for 
instance,  an  interruption  or  obstruction 
of  the  Court's  business  by  a  man  having 
privilege  of  Parliament  getting  up  and 
stopping  the  Court  by  a  long  harangue  by 

(a)  7  T.B.  448. 
(6)      ..       171. 


ribaldry,  hj  invective^  hj  slander,  or  by 
any  otner  indecency  which  human  wit 
may  fancy,  or  human  foUy  may  practice, 
is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the  Court  would 
order  its  officer  to  seize  him  forthwith  and 
remove  and  commit  him  to  confinement  as 
a  person  who,  in  the  face  of  the  Court  had 
been  guilty  of  a  contempt,  of  a  criminal, 
and  not  of  a  civil  kind  ?{a)  Indeed,  if  he 
was  merely  removed  from  the  Court  that 
would  be  enough  for  the  purpose  of  my 
argument,  because  the  act  of  the  officer 
and  consequently  of  the  Court  itself  the 
bare  act  of  taking  the  offender  and  putting 
him  out  of  Court  is  as  much  imprisonment, 
in  contemplation  of  law  as  if  ne  had  been 
thrown  into  the  King's  Bench  prison ;  and 
if  the  party  is  privileged  from  being  sent 
to  prison  ha  is  equaUk  privileged  from 
being  turned  out  of  Court.  Yet  if  the 
judges  had  not  this  power  about  1,100  men 
would  have  the  right  to  go  and  interrupt 
the  business  of  all  the  courts  in  the  king- 
dom. The  business  of  licensing  sessions 
and  of  quarter  sessions  in  the  country 
might  be  entirely  put  a  stop  to  by  one  or 
two  gentlemen  in  the  country  who  might 
happen  to  take  an  interest  in  obstructing 
the  proceedings,  and  to  be  clothed  with 
parliamentary  privilege. 

But  it  is  not  there  only  that  such  inter- 
ruptions may  take  place.  If  these  privi- 
leged individuals  choose  to  carry  their 
political  interferences  so  far,  the  very 
Dusiness  of  the  Court  of  Hustings  and 
of  the  Sheriff  at  elections,  where  they  are 
not  merely  supposed  but  are  eJmost  as- 
sumed to  take  a  deep  interest,  may  be  put 
an  end  to;  so  that,  until  we  come  to 
Parliament  itself,  we  should  here  have 
upwards  of  a  1,000  persons  who  would 
have  the  absolute  right,  uncontrolled  bv 
any  power  save  that  of  the  House  to  which 
they  belong,  of  entering,  individually  or 
in  a  body,  into  those  Courts,  and  not  only 
obstructing  all  election,  but  interrupting 
the  administration  of  all  civil  and  criminal 
justice. 

'Not  is  the  argument  ah  vnconvenienH  less 
applicable  to  equitable  jurisdiction  than  it 
is  to  the  other  brancnes  of  iudicature. 
Who  are  the  persons  most  likely  to  be 
guilty  of  those  very  offences  which  this 
Court  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to 
visit  with  punishment  in  order  to  protect 
its  wards  P  If  other  Courts  have  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  suitors  in  Parliament, 
this  Court,  from  the  importance  of  the 
matters  brought  before  it,  has  a  much 
larger  proportion  there ;  and  if  there  be 
any  cases  in  which  members  of  Parlia- 

(a)  la  the  note  to  the  report  of  the  case  in 
2  Rasa,  and  Mylne  is  a  reference  to  2  Salk. 
273 ;  Lords'  Joamal,  29,  87,  and  R,  v.  Ferrers^ 
1  Bur.  631. 
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ment— yonnff  oozomoners  and  young  lords 
— are  more  likely  than  others  to  become 
obnoxious  to  our  jurisdiction,  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  cases  relating  to  the  safety  of 
heiresses  and  other  wards. 

That  case  may  still  be  supposed  in  real 
life  which  in  the  most  finished  part  of  the 
most  excellent  of  his  works  the  poet  has 
so  admirably  described  in  the  history  of  a 
travelled  and  accomplished  profligate,  of 
whom,  when  in  the  depth  of  his  desperate 
fortunes — 

**  Stolen  from  a  duel,  followed  by  a  nun," 

it  is  added,  as  a  means  of  retrieving 
him — 

''But  if  a  borough  choose  him,  not  undone." 

And  such  are  the  men  whom  this  arro- 
gated privilege  would  suffer  to  enter  within 
the  precincts  of  this  High  Oourt  of  Judi- 
cature, and  to  revel  in  the  contempt  of 
the  most  delicate,  the  most  important  of 
the  functions  with  which  it  is  entrusted. 

I  have  already  given  a  reason  why  the 
authority  of  decided  cases  in  favour  of 
privilege  goes  for  little,  if  drawn  from 
times  when  the  most  extravagant  notions 
of  its  extent  were  entertained ;  but  in  the 
same  prop^ortion  must  any  decision  against 
privilege  in  those  times  be  held  so  much 
the  stronger  in  behalf  of  the  law's  authority. 
I  will  only  refer  to  a  case  in  Levvnz  which 
seems  to  me  directly  in  point,  a  case  never 
contradicted,  never  overruled,  and  circu- 
lated by  decision  to  make  an  end  of  the 
argument.  I  allude  to  the  case  of  WiUcvn- 
8onY.  BouUon,  before  the  Oourt  of  King's 
Bench,  when  Lord  Hale  presided,  and  re- 
ported b^  Mr.  J.  Levinz,(a)  To  an  action 
ibr  false  imprisonment  there  was  pleaded 
a  justification  under  the  customs  of  London 
for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to  have  the 
custody  and  guardianship  of  female  orphans 
till  twenty-one  or  marriage,  and  for  any 
persons  taking  such  from  the  guardian 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  to 
be  brought  up  before  the  Court  and  im- 

Srisoned.  To  this  plea  there  was  a 
eznurrer  on  two  grounds,  the  first  of 
which  is  only  material  in  so  far  as  it  drew 
from  the  Court  a  declaration  that  the 
matter  was  criminal,  for  which  the  party 
had  been  imprisoned.  The  second  ground 
was  that  the  custom  as  alleged  was  ill 
because  it  is  a  custom  to  commit  without 
exception  of  peers. 

This  demurrer  therefore  raised  the  ques- 
tion distinctly  whether  or  not  a  peer  could 
be  conunitted  for  such  contempt  of  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  as  consisted  in  taking 
an  orphan  out  of  the  custody  b^  them 
appointed;  and  the  Court  held  it  clear 
thata^ 
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"peer  is  not  privileged  inthig  case"  (I  cite  the 
book)  «*for,  ift  homine  replegiando,  where  he 
detains  the  body,  he  shall  be  committed." 

And  there  was  judgment  for  the  defen- 
dants, disallowing  the  demurrer.  The 
authorities  cited  by  the  Court  are  the 
Year  Book,  11  Hen.  4. 16& ;  ajidFitzherberfa 
Nakira  Brevvum,  68c.  The  former  was  a 
case  of  homine  replegiando,  in  which  the 
sheriff  had  returned  that  the  distress  had 
been  eloigned ;  and  one  point  made  was, 
that  the  party  was  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
"  issint  que  capias  ne  gist  pas  vers  lui.** 
But  the  Court  took  the  distmction  I  have 
pursued  here,  and  said — 

"  en  breve  de  dett  et  trespass  capias  ne  gist  my 
vers  un  Count  Baron  et  hujusmodi ;  per  ceo  que 
per  cause  de  lour  estate,  il  est  extend  que  ils  out 
assets,  &c. ;  mes  en  cest  case  le  tort  que  el  fait, 
de  ce  que  el  ne  suffre  2e  replevin  estre  fait,  est 
le  cause  que  son  corps  sera  pris,  de  quel  estate 
que  il  soil." 

And  reference  is  made  to  EedmcurCs  case, 
in  the  time  of  King  Bichard.  The  lan- 
guage of  FitzheTb&rt{a)  is  equally  precise. 

If  there  be,  says  that  writer,  an  eloign- 
ment  returned  by  the  sheriff— 

**  the  plaintiff  shall  have  a  capias  in  withernam 
to  take  the  defendant's  body,  and  to  keep  the 
same  quousque,  &c.,  whether  he  be  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  or  other  common  person." 

But  I  am  content  to  rely  on  the  case 
itself,  decided  by  Lord  Hale,  and  in  the 
same  age  to  which  we  owe  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  It  is  a  case  peculiarly  in 
point  with  the  present.  The  authority 
with  which  privilege  of  peerage  was 
assumed  by  the  demurrer  to  come  in  con- 
flict, was  that  of  a  city  court;  the  con- 
tempt for  which  it  was  alleged  that  privi- 
leged  persons  could  not  be  arrested  was 
taking  away  a  ward  of  that  Court.  The 
Court  of  King's  Bench  held  that  the  peer- 
ajB^e  and  its  privileges  afforded  no  protec- 
tion  in  such  a  case.  And  to  make  the 
authority  more  applicable,  the  Court 
illustrated  the  decision  by  referring  to 
the  writ  of  homine  replegiando,  against 
which,  if  a  peer  was  refractory,  it  was 
held  clear  that  he  must  be  committed 
that  is,  if  he  eloigned  the  body  of  the 
villein  or  person  sought  to  be  replevied. 
Now  Mr.  Long  WeUesley  has  here  taken 
away  and  detained  the  ward  of  this  Court ; 
he  has  eloigned  that  ward.  Is  it  sayinir 
too  much  to  add  that  a  privilege  wliich 
could  not  protect  a  peer  in  the  time  of 
Cha/rles  2.  against  the  authority  of  the 
Mayor's  Court  is  still  less  capable  in  the 
present  day  of  protecting  a  commoner 
against  the  authority  of  the  Great  Seal? 

1  have,  therefore,  the  sanction  of  WiUcm- 
son  V.  BouUon;  I  have  the  authority  of 


(a)  1  Lev.  162. 


(a)  N.B.  68. 
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the  Year  Book  in  the  time  of  Henry  4 ;  I 
have  the  great  authority  of  Fitzherbert, 
that  a  peer  of  the  realm  as  well  as  any 
other  person  shall  be  committed  for  ob- 
struction and  contempt  in  the  nature  of 
obstruction  to  the  process  of  the  Kinff's 
Courts.  You  will  find,  moreover,  that  Uie 
Star  Chamber — I  refer  to  the  au^ority  of 
the  Star  Chamber  reluctantly,  but  it  was 
a  regular  Court,  and  one  little  likely  to 
err  a^inst  privilege— that  that  Court 
committed  a  peer  of  the  realm.  The  peer 
had  disputed  its  authority ;  he  was  com- 
mitted for  an  offence  in  the  nature  of  a 
contempt,  and  by  a  process  such  as  we 
should  use  to  compel  the  performance  of 
an  ckH}. 

Upon  the  authority,  therefore,  of  all 
these  cases;  upon  the  authority,  still 
higher  in  my  own  judgment,  of  the  prin- 
ciple, and  upon  the  reason  of  the  whole 
matter,  the  absolute  necessity  of  applying 
the  laws  equally  to  all  classes,  and  the 
intolerable  nuisance  which  would  be 
suffered,  were  1,000  or  1,100  to  exist  in 
this  country  placed  by  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment above  the  law,  and  enabled  to  defy 
the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  King's  Courts ; 
upon  all  these  grounds  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  distinction  here  is 
soundly  taken ;  not  the  distinction  laid 
down  by  Lord  Coke  of  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace  on  the  one  side,  and 
offences  on  the  other,  where  no  treason 
felony,  or  broach  of  the  peace  has  been 
committed,  a  distinction  inconsistent  with 
itself  fruitful  of  bad  conseauences,  and  in- 
capable of  being  pursuea  through  the 
authorities,  and  that  the  true  grotmds 
upon  which  to  rest  the  case  are  these 
two  :  first,  that  privilege  never  extends  to 
protect  from  punishment,  though  it  may 
extend  to  protect  from  civil  process,  and, 
next,  that  privilege  never  extend  to  pro- 
tect even  from  civil  process  where  the 
object  of  the  process  is  the  delivery  up  of 
a  person  wrongfully  detained  by  a  party. 
AU  the  principle,   all  the  authorities, (a) 


(a)  See  Mr.  Lechmere  Carhon*8  case  (1885), 
2  My.  Si  Or.  316 ;  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  2  M.  & 
R.  109  ;  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  A.  &  E.  1 ;  re 
Sir  Robert  PeeVs  school,  L.B.  5  Ch.  548 ;  Ondow 
and  Whalley*s  case,  L.R.  9  Q.B.  219  ;  re  Anglo- 
Indian  Co'Operative  Society,  14  Ch.  D.  533 ; 
re  Gent-Davis,  40  Ch.  D.  190;  Pemberton's 
letter  to  Lord  Langdale  (1837);  Pickering's 
"  Kemarks  on  a  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  late  House  of  Commons";  Hargrave's 
Jurisconsult.  Exerc.  1,  97,  275;  2,  183;  Sel- 
deniana,  "  Parliament,'*  6  ;  Ptynne's  Parliamen- 
tary Writs,  4th  Part  622 ;  Junius's  Letters 
(Wade's  ed.),  1,  333,  346. 


all  the  reasoning  are  in  favour  of  this 
ground,  and  it  is  upon  this,  and  this 
ground  only,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  all 
the  courts  can  safely  and  securely  rest,  (a) 


Matbriais  mai>b  csb  of. — ^The  report  is 
from  2  RuBsell  and  Mylne,  639.  It  has  been 
compared  with  the  report  pnblished  in  Lord 
Brougham's  Speeches,  4,  357. 


(a)  This  jud^ent  was  published  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  his  Speeches,  4,  357.  In  the  in- 
troduction to  the  report  of  the  judgment  he  says  : 
"  This  attempt  of  Mr.  Wellesley  and  of  those  who 
supported  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  thus 
signally  failed.  But  the  ciroumstanoe  of  its  meet- 
ing with  any  support  was^sufBciently  striking,  and 
seemed  to  show  that  there  existed  a  disposition 
to  revive  antiquated  claims  of  privilege,  and 
even  to  carry  the  pretensions  of  immunity  from 
the  laws  of  the  country,  on  the  part  of  members 
of  Parliament,  fiuiher  than  they  had  ever  in 
the  worst  times  been  pushed  .  .  .  Nor,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  there  a  single  argument  ever 
urged  in  favour  of  privilege  which  would  not 
serve  as  a  pretence  for  allowing  all  the  members 
of  both  Houses  to  rob  and  murder  with  impunity 
on  the  hiffhway  .  .  .  What  the  consequences 
of  its  (uie  House's)  interference  would  have 
been  had  the  propensities  of  the  advocates  of 
privilege  been  gratified  is  another  question. 
Lord  &t)ugham,  when  Chancellor,  observed  that 
he  would  have  pronounced  the  same  judgment 
precisely,  had  the  Commons  arrived  at  an  oppo- 
site conclusion,  and  maintained  the  title  of  its 
members  to  insult  the  Court  with  impunity.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  same  course  would  have 
been  taken  in  1836  (when  Lord  Cottenham 
committed  Mr.  Lechmere  Charlton).  In  either 
case  the  country  would  have  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  a  conflict  at  the  prison  door  between 
the  macers  of  the  Commons  and  the  Chancery, 
each  claiming  possession  of  the  offender's  body. 
But  the  conflict  would  not  have  ended  there. 
If  the  Commons  were  in  the  right,  the  Court 
was  in  the  wronf,  and  was  guilty  of  a  high 
contempt  in  detaining  the  member  of  Parka- 
men  t  Consequently  the  Lord  Chancellor  must 
have  been  taken  into  custody,  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  compelled  to  make  submission, 
reprimanded,  and  discharged  on  payment  of 
fees ;  or  kept  in  confinement  until  the  end  of 
the  session,  if  he  refused  to  submit  Does  any 
mortal  believe  that  the  country  would  have 
endured  the  sight  of  this  outrage  upon  a  judge 
for  administering  justice  according  to  his  oath  ? 
But  does  any  mortal  believe  that  I^rd  Brougham 
would  have  submitted  to  be  arrested  by  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  ?  If  he  had,  he  was  unworthy 
of  his  place ;  for  he  was  submitting  without 
resistance  to  lawless  violence,"  pp.  343,  347. 
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OiHsu  Tbials  bbtwebn  1828  and  1832. 


The  following  cases  tried  within  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume  were  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Editor,  but  were  not  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  fully  reported  in 
the  collection. 

The  King  against  Dolby »  1823.  June  14. 
This  case  is  reported  in  2  B.  &  C.  104,  1  L.  J. 
241,  1  D.  &  B.  49,  and  2  D.  &  B.  71,  on  a^ 
motion  for  new  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench.  The  head  note  in  1  L.  J.  241  is  as 
follows: — ''The  defendant  was  indicted  for  a 
libel  (on  the  King,  the  Government,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  judges,  and  found  guilty).  The 
nominal  prosecutors  were  the  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation.(a)  Two  of  the  special  jurors  appeared. 
The  Crown  prayed  a  tales.  The  defendant  chal- 
lenged it  (the  panel  of  the  tales),  because  one  of 
the  sherifEs  was  a  member  of  that  Association, 
and  the  Court  held  the  objection  to  be  good.  The 
jury  process  was  then  directed  to  the  coroners, 
who  summoned  the  special  jury.  When  called 
upon  to  fill  up  the  jury  by  selecting  de  circuw' 
stantibus,  only  one  <^  the  coroners  appeared, 
and  tne  Court  said  that  they  must  all  be  pre- 
sent The  trial  being  put  off  again,  the  coroners 
'summoned  not  oiily'the  same  special  jury,  but 
also  persons  to  be  in  readiness  in  case  a  full 
special  jury  did  not  attend.  There  were  two 
writs  of  venire  facias  to  the  record.  The 
coroners,  upon  being  called  upon  to  select  de 
circumstantibus,  made  up  the  jury  out  of  the 
panel  of  the  persons  whom  they  bad  summoned 
to  attend.  The  Court  held  that  two  writs  of 
venire  facias  were  correct ;  that  the  coroners 
acted  properly  in  summoning  the  same  special 
jury  as  had  been  summoned  by  the  sheriff ;  and 
that  they  were  justified  in  procuring  the  attend- 
ance of  persons  in  Court  from  whom  they  might 
choose  the  tales  to  supply  the  place  of  the  absent 
special  jurors." 

The  King  against  Forbes  and  others. 
February  8,  1828.  This  was  an  information 
filed  ex  officio  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland(6)  against  the  defendants  for  conspiring 
to  riotously  assemble  at  the  Theatre  Boyal, 
Hawkin's  Street,  Dublin,  on  the  14th  December 
1822,  and  to  hiss,  insult,  and  assault  the  Marquis 
of  Wellesley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
There    was    also  an    information(c)    filed    ex 

(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1084n. 

(6)  Flunket. 

(c)  "  Were  the  prisoners  tried  on  both  indict- 
ments at  the  same  time? — ^The^  were  not 
indictments;  they  were  informations.  They 
were  given  in  charge  on  both  the  informations 
at  the  same  time ;  I  should  mention  with  respect 
to  this  that  the  practice  in  this  country  and 
Ireland  is  different ;  the  custom  in  the  Courts 
in  this  country  is  to  include  in  the  same 
information  offences  which  we  in  Ireland  include 
in    distinct  informations ;   the  consequence  is 

I 


officio  against  the  same  defendants  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  riotously  assembling  at 
the  same  theatre.  The  information  alleged  that 
the  defendants  "  did  then  and  there  with  force 
and  arms  throw,  fling,  and  cast  at  the  said 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  with  intent  to  strike  and 
hit  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant  so  then  and  there 
present  divers  pieces  of  wood,  and  copper,  and 
divers  glass  bottles."  Each  of  the  defendants 
Forbes  and  Graham  pleaded  to  both  informations 
a  plea  that  "  he  has  theretofore  to  wit  at  the  Gene- 
ral Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  our  said 
Lord  the  Kins  holden  in  and  for  the  said  county 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  at  the  Session  House  &c. 
been  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  said  county  in  and 
for  the  said  county  in  due  form  of  law  acquitted 
and  discharged  of  the  premises  in  and  for  the 
said  information  above  specified  and  charged 
upon  him  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  said 
Bight  Hon.  William  Conyngham  Flunket  the 
said  Attorney  General  of  and  for  the  said  Lord 
the  Kinff  and  that  therefore  he  the  said  James 
Forbes  has  no  need  nor  is  he  bound  to  answer 
the  said  information  or  the  matters  therein 
contained."  The  other  traversers  pleaded  not 
^ilty.  The  case  was  tried  at  bar  'before 
Bushe,  L.C.J.,  Jebb,  Burton  and  Vandeleur, 
J.J.  The  jury  did  not  agree  in  their  verdict 
except  as  to  the  defendant  Brownlow,  who  was 
found  not  guilty,  and  they  were  discharged. 
There  is  a  special  report  of  Uie  trial  by  Bichard 
Wilson  Greene.(a) 

The  Attorney  General,  in  opening  the  case, 
said  :  — 

"  Ton  are  already,  my  Lords,  probably  ap- 
prised of  it  from  public  rumour ;  the  nature  of 
it  has  been  more  particularly  stated  by  my 
learned  friend  who  has  opened  the  informations. 
It  imports  no  less  a  crime  than  haying  assaulted 
the  person  of  the  King's  representatiye  in  this 
country;  of  having  committed  a  riot  in  his 
presence  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  him ;  and 
of  having  done  so  in  pursuance  of  a  deliberate 
conspiracy  previously  entered  into  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  is  a  charge  which  ought  not  lightly 
to  be  made,  and  one,  gentlemen,  on  which  you 

that  the  practice  in  the  two  countries  is 
different ;  here  parties,  I  believe,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  be  charged  at  the  same  time  on 
separate  informations,  but  this  is  because  they 
are  really  distinct  offences;  but  in  Ireland, 
where  they  split  into  two  informations  offences 
of  one  and  the  same  nature,  which  are  in  fact 
one,  they  do  allow  the  parties  to  be  charged 
with  the  two  informations  at  one  and  the  same 
time." — Evidence  of  Flunket,  May  27,  1828, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  case  of  the  High 
Sheriff  of  Dublin. 

(a)  Published  by  Milliken,  Dublin,  1828.  See 
also  Pearoe's  Memoirs  of  Wellesley,  8,  869 ; 
Life  and  Speeches  of  Flunket,  2,  111." 
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onght  not  to  act,  unless  fnlly  and  distinctly 
proTed.  Bat  I  should  consider  it  as  an  insult 
to  yoor  character  and  understandings,  to  urge 
any  argument  to  establish  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  if  ftdly  ascertained  to  have  been  com- 
mitted :  I  should  blush  for  our  country,  were 
it  necessary  to  state  in  a  Court  of  Justice  that 
a  deliberate  insult  to  the  King's  representative 
in  a  public  theatre,  the  result  of  a  previous  con- 
spiracy, is  no  light  or  trivial  or  ordmary  offence. 
In  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has  not  banished 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  who  is  not  lost 
to  every  public  and  private  consideration,  there 
can  be  but  one  sentiment — a  deep  sense  of  in- 
dignity at  the  outrage,  and  an  entire  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  national 
character  and  the  dignity  of  the  laws,  by  affixing 
punishment,  if  deserved.  But,  my  Lords,  daring 
and  unexampled  as  is  the  crime,  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  the  enormity  of  the  act  is  lost  in  the 
boldness  and  description  of  the  motives.  I  fiurly 
tell  you  that  I  come  not  here  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Weilesley  to  ask  for  personal  redress,  or  even 
to  call  for  public  justice  so  far  as  he  is  person- 
ally concerned;  not  even  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  seek  atonement 
for  the  outrage  committed  against  the  King's 
representative :  but  on  behalf  of  the  country 
and  its  laws,  on  behalf  of  its  hopes  of  peace 
and  safety,  to  claim  your  aid,  backed  by  all 
the  authority  of  opinion,  in  putting  down  a 
desperate  and  insolent  attempt  to  overawe  the 
King's  Government  in  Ireland,  and  to  compel 
his  representative,  by  the  arm  of  personal 
violence,  and  by  the  demonstration  of  a  force 
above  the  law,  to  change  the  measures  of  his 
Government.  I  call  on  you  to  put  down  a  base 
conspiracy  of  a  contemptible  gang,  who  have 
associated  to  put  down  the  laws  and  to  overbear 
the  King's  representative,  because  ho  has  pre- 
sumed to  execute  the  King's  commands.  I 
think  I  know  the  feelings  of  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage against  whom  this  villainy  has  been 
directed;  with  respect  to  his  own  personal 
safety,  much  as  it  tias  been  e&dangwd,  the 
attack  was  fitted  only  to  rouse  Us  gallant 
mettle;  indignant  as  he  must  have  felt  to  be 
"hawked  at"  by  such  "mousing"  owls  as 
these ;  their  base  attempt  excited  no  terror,  it 
left  no  resentment.  That  there  should  have 
been  in  this  land  hearts  capable  of  conceiving, 
and  hands  capable  of  executing,  such  an  out- 
rage against  their  countryman,  must  have 
excited  senations  of  regret  and  pain  ;  but  in 
this  respect  the  national  character  has  been 
redeemed,  by  the  universal  expression  of  in- 
dignation which  has  issued  from  the  hearts  of 
the  Irish  people,  (a)  But  beyond  all  this,  much 
remains  to  be  done  ;  it  is  necessary  to  put  down 
the  daring  pretensions  of  those  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  for  the  purpose  of  defying  the 
King  and  the  law,  and  setting  up  an  authority 

(a)  "  It  was  an  outrage  without  parallel  in  any 
former  instance  of  wanton,  unprovoked  insult 
.  .  And  who  was  the  object  of  this  outrage  ? 
The  man  who  was  the  delegate  not  only  of  the 
King's  power  in  this  country,  but  the  delegate 
also  of  his  benevolence,  and  the  representative  of 
his  affection  for  Ireland."-— (yConnell's  Speeches, 
1, 187. 


superior  to  them  both,  lliey  and  all  others 
who  announce  such  projects  must  be  taught 
that  their  plans  are  vain  and  hopeless,  as  they 
are  insolent.  This  I  freely  avow  as  my  object. 
I  trust  that  no  unworthy  prejudices,  that  no 
angry  feeling,  that  no  sentiment  other  than  that 
which  belongs  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
public  duty,  has  been  sufieied  to  mingle  itself 
in  the  course  of  public  justice.  I  shall  go  away 
from  this  Court,  humiliated  and  under  the 
heavy  sentence  of  self-reproach,  if,  after  the 
evidence  in  this  case  shall  have  been  disclosed, 
any  honest  or  impartial  man  shall  censure  me 
for  instituting  this  prosecution,  or  shall  hesitate 
to  think,  that  it  would  have  been  a  mean  aban- 
donment of  duty  to  have  shrunk  from  it    •    . 

Ton  are  apprised,  my  Lords,  that  this  is  an 
ex  officio  information  filed  by  His  Majesty's 
AHomey  General  upon  his  own  authority ;  you 
are  also  probably  aware,  that  this  ex  officio 
information  has  been  filed,  after  the  bills  had 
been  preferred  against  the  same  persons  for  the 
same  offence,  and  had  been  ignored  by  a  Grand 
Jury  of  the  country.  Before  I  proceed  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  with  any  observation  upon  the 
exact  nature  and  on  the  legality  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, I  wish  to  disembarrass  the  case  of  a 
few  topics  which  may  attach  to  it.  In  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
institute,  though  I  have  been  governed  by  my 
strong  impresnon  that  public  justice  had  not 
been  effected,  I  do  not  mvolve  in  this  conclu- 
sion any  imputation  on  the  sheriff',  who  returned 
the  Grand  Jury(a)  ;  still  less  on  the  Grand  Jury 
themselves,  who  have  acted  on  their  oaths  in 
throwing  out  those  bills.  (6)  For  the  purposes  of 
the  present  trial,  whatever  opinions  I  may  en- 

{a)  Charles  Thorp. 

(6)  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Conmions 
on  April  15,  1823,  Flunket  said,  "  He  now  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  High  Sheriff  was  a 
near  relation  of  two  of  the  traversers.  Had  he 
been  aware  of  the  circumstance  at  the  time  it 
would  have  afforded  ground  for  challenging  the 
array.  He  had  also  learned  that  the  High  Sheriff 
said,  '  The  traversers  need  not  be  under  any 
apprehension  of  a  conviction,  for  he  had  an 
Orange  panel  in  his  pocket  ready  for  the 
trial.'  It  happens  that  an  individual  of  the 
name  of  Poole  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
nominated  on  the  Grand  Jury  before  the  trial. 
He  understood  that  his  request  would  be  com- 
plied with.  His  name,  however,  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  Grand  Juries.  The  reason  for  the 
omission  was  demanded,  and  the  answer  of  the 
Sheriff  was,  '  Why,  do  you  think  I  would  suffer 
such  a  person  to  officiate  on  the  Grand  Jury 
when  he  says  that  he  will  abide  by  the  King's 
letter  ? '  Could  he  then  allow  the  business  to 
rest  ?  Could  he  withhold  all  further  proceedings 
when  he  found  amongst  other  efforts  of  ii^ustice 
that  one  of  the  panel  was  kept  back  ?  He  did 
not  say  this  as  a  matter  of  accusation  against 
the  Grand  Jury :  it  only  affected  the  Grand 
Jury.  He  did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Grand  Jury,  but  he  would  impugn 
the  High  Sheriff  for  selecting  men  who  he  knew 
were  subject  to  such  prejudices."  A  Committee 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges  against 
the  High  Sheriff. 
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tertain  on  that  subject,  I  hare  no  light  to  advert 
to  them.  The  sheriff  who  returned  that  grand 
jniy  is  not  on  his  trial,  and  it  would  be  gross 
injustice  to  arraign  his  conduct  when  he  cannot 
defend  it.  The  Grrand  Jury  are  not  on  their 
trials,  and  it  would  be  injustice  equally  sross  to 
make  a  charge  against  them,  where  they  can 
have  no  opportunity  of  yindicating  themselves  ; 
a  time  may  come,  and  an  occasion  may  arise, 
in  which  these  considerations  may  be  proper 
and  necessary  ^  and  most  certainly  I  wfll  not, 
in  that  event,  be  found  wanting  to  the  discharge 
of  any  duty,  however  paimul,  which  may 
devolve  on  me.  But  in  the  mean  time,  and 
with  reference  to  the  present  proceeding,  I  wish 
distinctly  to  be  understood  as  disclaiming  all 
imputations  upon  either ;  I  am  ready  to  suppose, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  trial,  that  if  the  parties 
and  the  cause  were  the  exact  reverse  of  what 
they  now  are ;  that  if  it  had  been  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government  to  direct  that  the  statue  of 
King  William  should  be  dressed  on  the  4th  of 
November,  and  a  body  of  Boman  Catholics 
feeling  themselves  insulted,  had  risen  against 
the  law  and  the  magistracy,  and  had  flong  a 
bottle  or  other  missile  at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
head,  and  these  facts  had  been  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  they  would  have  ignored  the  biUs ;  as,  so 
help  me  God,  I  would,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, had  I  remained  the  King's  Attorney 
Grcneral,  have  filed  my  information  ex  officio, 
I  claim  only  for  myself  equal  credit  for  the 
purity  of  my  motives,  and  the  fiiir  discharge  of 
my  sworn  daty. 

I  am  told  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  General, 
by  an  ex  officio  information,  is  illcf^al.  I  do  not 
know  whether  what  has  been  said  m  this  respect 
has  been  rightly  reported;  or  whether  it  is 
meant,  that  the  proceeding  is  in  point  of  law 
invalid,  or  that  die  resomng  to  it,  though  a 
legal  right,  is  not  a  fiur  exercise  of  discretion. 
I  am  led  naturally,  without  going  out  of  the 
pleadings,  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  for  although  all  the 
traversers  have  put  in  pleas  amounting  to  Not 
Guilty,  yet  two  of  them  have  thought  proper  to 
put  upon  the  record,  what  cannot  properly 
belong  to  that  plea — a  sort  of  preamble  or  in- 
ducement, in  which  they  state  that  those  infor* 
mations  have  been  filed  against  them  after  a 
Grand  Jury  had  ignored  bills  for  the  same 
charge.(a)  My  learned  friends,  who  fi*amed 
those  defences,  knew  perfectly  well  that  on 
that  allegation  no  issue  could  be  joined,  either 
of  law  or  of  fact.  It  amounts,  therefore,  to  nothing 
else  than  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty.  But  I  presume 
they  thought  it  might  be  made  use  of,  (though 
scarcely  to  your  Lordships  or  the  jury  whom  I 

(a)  **  A  bill  charging  the  defendants  with 
conspiracy  to  cause  a  riot  was  ignored  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  Other  indictments  for  assault  and 
riot  were  presented.  The  Grand  Jory  found  no 
bill  against  all  the  defendants  except  Henry 
Hardwick  and  George  Graham.  Agamst  them 
the  jury  found  a  true  bill  on  the  second  count 
only." — ^Evidence  and  documents  connected  with 
the  investigation  of  the  charges  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  against  Charies 
Thorp,  Ksq.,  High  Sheriff  of  Dubhn. 


address,)  to  swell  the  ory,  which  amongst  the 
vulgar  of  the  public  has  been  raised  against  the 
legtJit^  of  this  proceeding. 

I  thmk  that  on  that  subject  I  need  occupy  but 
little  time  in  addressing  the  Court,  before  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  appear.    What  I  am 
about  to  say  is  rither  with  a  view  to  set  right 
the  public  mind,  and  that  it  shoald  be  known 
that  I  have  stated,  in  the  presence  of  this  en- 
lightened Court,  what  is  the  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   I  assert,  ^en,  that  the  ignoring  of  a  bill 
by  a  Grand  Jury   is,  according  to  the  known 
and  established  principles  of  our  law,  no  bar  to 
any  subsequent  legal    proceeding  against  the 
same  individual  for  the  same  offence.    It  is 
competent  to  the  Crown  or  the  prosecutor  to 
send  up  another  Bill  to  the  same  or  any  other 
Grand  Jury;  and  the  same  power  belongs  to 
that  public  authority  in  which  is  vested  the 
right  of  filing  an  Information.    A  party  who 
has  been  already  tried    may  protect   himself 
against  a  subsequent  prosecution  for  the  same 
offence.    He  may  do  so  by  plea ;  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  law  that  no  man  shall  be  twice 
tried  for  the  same  offence;    if  he  has  been 
already  acquitted,  there  is  a  known  legal  form 
of  pleading  as  old  as  the  law  itself,  by  which  he 
can  defend  himself.    But  it  is  settled  by  autho- 
rities coeval  with  the  law  itself  that  the  plea  of 
autrefois  acquit  is  not  supported  ^by  evidence, 
that  a  bill  of  indictment  for  the  same  offence 
has  been  preferred  to  a  Grand  Jury  and  ignored. 
It  must  be  an  acquittal  by  a  petit  jury.    Your 
Lordships  would  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
refer  to  authorities  in  support  of  such  a  position. 
It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale,  Lord  Coke,  and 
every  writer  on  the  subject  of   Crown   Law. 
I  shall  not  consume  time  by  adverting  to  cases 
for  recognition  of  known  principles ;  the  thing 
can  only  be  doubted  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  our  laws    and  Constitution.     That  another 
indictment  could  be  sent  up  is  clear;   and  I 
think  I  go  a  good  way  to  show  its  legality  by 
calling  upon  those  who  deny  it  to  show  me  any 
form  of  pleading  by  whieh  it  can  be  resisted. 
There  is  no  legal  right  belonging  to  any  subject 
of  this  realm  which  the  law  has  not  afforded 
him  a  mode  of  setting  forth ;  and  therefbre  if 
there  be  no  form  of  pleading  (aqd  if  there  were 
such,  my  learned  friends,  in  whose  hands  the 
interests  of  the    traversers  are  so  effectually 
secured,  would  have  discovered  it),  by  which  the 
throwing  out  of  a  bill  by  a  Grand  Jury  may  be 
set  up  as  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  information, 
that  IS  in  itself  a  full  proof  of  the  legality  of 
such  a  proceeding.    They  have  indeed  distinctly 
admitted  it  by  putting  in  pleas  not  denying  tho 
competence  of  the  Attorney  General  to  file,  or 
of  the  Court  to  entertain,  the  present  informa- 
tion, but  asserting  their  innocence  of  the  charge 
imputed  to  them.     In    an  ordinary  case  not 
affecting  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  this  Court  is 
in  the  habit  of  granting  criminal  informations  ; 
the  right  formerly  exercised  by  the  Master  in 
the  Crown  Office  has  been  narrowed  by  statute, 
and  is  now  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  (a)      Has  it  ever  been  heard  of   that 

(a)  4  Wil.  &  Mar.  c.  18.  s.  1,  an  English  sta- 
tute ;  but  see  Gabbett's  Criminal  Law,  2,  62S. 
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the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  reftise  an 
information,  because  a  Grand  Joiy  had 
ignored  the  bill  ?  So  much  trash  has  been 
been  circulated,  and  the  public  mind  so  much 
abused  upon  this  subject,  that  I  hope  your 
Lordships  will  excuse  my  odling  your  attention 
to  it.  80  far  from  its  being  considered  an 
objection  that  a  grand  jury  has  ignored  the 
bill,  it  is  often  a  reason  why  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  grants  an  information.  I  haye 
often  applied  for  liberty  to  file  an  information, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  practising  in  this 
Court ;  and  the  Court  has  asked  me  whether  I 
had  tried  a  grand  jurjr,  saying,  that  if  they 
refused  to  find  a  bill,  they  would  then  entertain 
the  application.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  in 
Kngland  in  the  last  term  granted  an  informa- 
tion  in  a  case  where  bills  had  been  twice 
ignored  by  a  grand  juir,  and  because  they  had 
l^en  ignored.  So  far,  therefore,  is  that  circum- 
stance from  being  considered  an  objection  to 
putting  a  party  on  his  trial,  that  it  is  frequently 
msisted  upon  as  a  requisite  condition.(a)  Thus 
it  is  where  application  is  made  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  This  is  an  information  filed  by 
the  sworn  officer  of  the  Crown,  in  whom  the 
law  has  vested  that  privilege.  Were  I  to  come 
in  as  Attorney  General,  and  apply  for  liberty 
to  file  an  information  against  these  parties,  what 
would  be  your  Lordships*  answer  ?  The  same 
as  was  given  by  my  Lord  Mansfield  to  De 
Grey,  and  I  think  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton, 
namely,  *'  We  will  not  file  an  information  at 
your  suit ;  the  law  has  made  yon  the  sole  judge 
of  its  propriety;  if  you  think  it  proper,  you 
have  a  riffht  to  file  it ;  if  not,  why  should  we 
do  so  ?  "(6)  I  am  not  now  applying  myself  to  the 
soundness  of  this  exercise  of  discretion,  but  to 
the  new-fangled  notion  of  the  illegality  of  this 
information.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  lowest 
subject  in  the  realm,  if  by  the  error  or  impro- 
priety of  a  grand  jury  he  do  not  obtain  justice, 
to  apply  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a 
crimmal  information ;  but  the  Eling,  it  is  said, 
is  to  be  in  a  totally  different  situation,  and 
though  for  an  offence  indictable  the  Court 
would  grant  an  information  because  a  |^rand 
jury  has  ignored  the  bill,  the  Sovereign  hunself 
shall  not  have  that  redress  which  is  open  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  A  proposition  this  too 
monstrous  to  bear  debate.  I  am^  asked  for  an 
authority  ;  permit  me  to  say  this  is  not  quite  a 
fair  requisition ;  where  a  circumstance  is  totally 
immaterial,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  it 
should  be  the  subject  of  notice ;  and  therefore 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised,  if  in  the  frreatcr 
number  of  reported  cases  of  informations  it 
should  not  appear  whether  a  Grand  Jury  had 
previously  thrown  out  bills  or  not ;  such  a  fttct 
•would  be  totally  immaterial.  It  cannot  be 
stated  in  a  plea ;  it  could  not  be  proved  in  evi- 
dence, and  therefore  it  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  because  it  is  not  mentioned  the  case 
has  not  existed.  It  has  been  my  principle  to 
hold  in  utter  contempt  the  vile  and  scurrilous 
publications  which  have  been  circulated  through 
the  city,  in  order  to  prejudge  the  matters  to  be 


(a)  Shortt  on  Informations,  35. 

(6)  It,  V.  Pkillipps  and  others,  3  Burr.  1565. 


tried,  and  affect  the  character*  of  the  persons 
employed  as  public  functionaries.  But  I  have 
by  the  generosity  of  some  of  their  authors, 
been  furmshed  with  a  case  directly  in  point,  in 
which,  by  accident,  the  fact  of  bills  having  been 
ignored  by  the  Grand  Jury  before  the  informa- 
tion filed  does  distinctly  appear. 

I  shall  detail  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  the 
Commons'  JoumiUs.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1718,  on 
King  William's  birthday,  the  play  of  Tamer- 
lane was  to  be  represented.  King  William,  as 
your  Lordships  are  aware,  was  compared  to 
Tamerlane,  and  very  deservedly  so,  if  the  pos- 
session of  every  virtue  that  could  ennoble  a 
monarch  entitled  him  to  the  distinction. 
The  name  of  Tamerlane  had  been  conneeted  with 
his.  A  prologue  to  the  play,  written  by  Do  .-'^r 
Garth,  was  very  generally  repeated  at  die  time. 
The  Doctor,  it  seems,  was  more  happy  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  courtier,  and  his  reverence  for  King 
William  led  him  to  compliment  that  monarch 
in  terms  not  sufficiently  guarded  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  Queen  Anne.  The  Government, 
therefore,  thought  it  right  that  ^e  prologue 
should  not  be  repeated.  When  the  play,  there- 
fore, came  ou  for  representation,  the  actor 
omitted  to  repeat  it,  aud  by  so  doing,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  audience.  They  were  full  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  William,  and  did  not 
wish  that  attention  to  Queen  Anne  should  break 
in  on  the  ancient  practice.  Mr.  Dudley  Moore, 
a  xealous  Protestant,  who  was  in  the  house, 
leaped  upon  the  stage,  and  repeated  the  pro- 
logue. This  gave  rise  to  something  like  a 
riot.  The  Grovemment  indicted  Mr.  Moore  for 
the  riot.  The  bills  were  sent  up  to  a  grand 
jury,  who  retained  a  true  bill,  and  were  then 
dismissed.  In  about  half  an  hour  after,  the 
foreman  came  into  Court,  and  made  an  affidavit 
that  *'  biUa  vera  "  was  a  mistake,  and  that  thej 
meant  to  return  "  ignoraamu»y  The  Court  re- 
fused to  receive  his  affidavit ;  but  then  came  in 
the  three  and  twenty,  and  swore  positively  to 
the  same  &ct  to  which  their  foreman  had  de- 
posed. The  party  was,  notwithstanding  this,  in 
my  opinion  very  unwisely,  put  to  plead  to  the 
indictment.  But  the  Attorney  Greneral,  think- 
ing it  would  be  hard  to  compel  him  to  plead 
when  the  bill  had  been  in  fact  ignored,  moved 
to  quash  the  indictment,  which  was  done.  Do 
I  overstate  the  matter  when  I  say  that  things 
were  then  in  the  same  situation  as  if  the  biU 
had  been  ignored  by  the  grand  jury?  And 
yet  under  these  circumstances,  the  Attorney 
General  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  file  an 
ex  officio  information  against  the  same  person 
for  the  same  offence.  Sir  Constantine  PUpps, 
who  was  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  was  considered  by  many  as  a 
great  Tory  and  Jacobite,  and  as  an  enemy  to 
the  Protestant  interest.  History  has  done  more 
justice  to  him  in  that  respect  than  in  the  heat 
of  party  he  received  from  his  contemporaries. 
He  interfered  with  the  prosecution ;  he  sent  for 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  lectured  him  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  was  to  conduct  himself.  He 
was  even  supposed  to  have  interfered  with  the 
return  of  the  Jury.  The  whole  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
addressed  the  Throne  to  remove  Sir  Constantine 
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Phipps  for  intermeddliDg  in  the  trial.(a)  No 
&alt  was  found  with  the  information  though 
directly  before  them,  but  the  trial  was  treated 
aa  legally  depending,  and  a  petition  presented 
against  the  Chancellor  for  interfering  with  that 
trial.  Do  I  not  here  show  a  case  in  which  an 
ex  officio  information  had  been  filed  after  a  bill 
had  been  thrown  out,  and  where  though  the 
seal  of  party  generated  an  anxiety  to  lay  hold 
of  any  thing  that  could  warrant  an  imputation 
on  the  proceeding,  as  the  information  filed  was 
never  questioned,  but  the  Chancellor  and  Chief 
Governor  petitioned  against  for  interfering  with 
the  proceeding  ?(6) 

I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  fiirther 
upon  the  legality  of  this  proceeding.  With 
respect  to  the  soundness  of  the  exercise  of  my 
discretion,  under  the  circumstances,  in  resorting 
to  the  prerogative  right,  I  shall  reserve  myself 
until  I  shall  have  laid  before  the  Court  and  the 
jury  the  facts  which  will  be  proved  in  the  case. 
I  have  already  said  that  I  will  prove  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  a  gang  in  this  city 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  law,  and  put- 
ting down  the  authority  of  the  King's  Lioutenant. 
It  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  show  that  the 
individuals  concerned  in  this  outrage  are  per- 
sons belonging  to  a  society  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Orange  Society.  But  it  is  particularly 
necessary,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  tluit  you  and 
the  Court  and  the  public  should  understand 
what  was  formerly  uttered  by  me,  and  what  I 
now  repeat  I  am  desirous  of  expressly  stating, 
that  with  the  general  nature  of  the  Orange 
Societies,  in  relation  to  the  laws,  the  interests, 
and  happiness  of  the  country,  I  have  on  this  trial 
nothing  to  do.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  my 
opinions,  which  at  a  proper  place  and  season  I 
shall  not  shrink  firom  avowmg.  But  with  the 
present  investigation  they  have  no  concern.  I 
do  believe  in  my  conscience  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  persons  associated  in  that  society 
feel  as  strong  and  lofty  a  contempt  for  those 
concerned  in  this  disgraceful  attack  as  I  do,  and 
are  as  incapable  of  participating,  authorising, 
vindicating,  or  palliating  it.  Every  public  man 
must  expect  to  be  the  subject  of  no  very  candid 
criticism.  I  wish  distinctly  to  have  it  under- 
stood  that  this  is  no  after-thought  of  mine,  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  expressions  either 
inadvertently  or  too  strongly  used.  Had  I 
applied  these  expressions  indiscriminately  to  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland,  I  should  have  violated 
my  duty,  and  stepped  beyond  that  line  of  con- 
ducting this  prosecution,  which  was  distinctly 

(a)  Journal  of  Irisli  House  of  Commons, 
1718,  part  8,  769;  O'Flanagan's  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  of  Ireland,  1,  543. 

(6)  In  a  speech,  April  15,  1828,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Plunket  cited  from  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland 
seventeen  cases  in  which  informations  had  been 
filed  by  leave  of  the  Court  after  indictments  had 
been  presented.  On  May  2,  1828,  Plunket 
informed  the  House  that  it  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  Sanrin,  wh^n  Attorney  Qeneral 
in  1811,  had  filed  an  ex  officio  information 
against  one  Leach  after  indictments  against  him 
had  been  ignored  by  a  grand  jury.  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Lord  Plunket,  1, 128. 


agreed  upon  between  me  and  the  eminent  and 
respectable  persons  by  whom  I  have  been  ad- 
vised. I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  once 
for  all,  of  returning  my  thanks  to  my  learned 
colleague,  by  whose  hi^h  talents,  enlightened 
information,  and  extensive  knowledge,  I  have 
been  assisted  in  every  stage  of  this  proceeding, 
and  to  whose  cordial  zeal  and  co-operation  no 
terms  can  be  too  strong  to  render  justice  and 
express  my  gratitude.     .    . 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  this  case  truly  before 
the  public  without  briefly  reverting  to  the  political 
events  in  which  the  conspiracy  originated.  The 
foundations  of  it  were  laid  so  long  back  as  the 
period  when  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  honour 
this  country  with  his  presence.  It  is  not,  my 
Lords,  my  intention  to  occupy  your  time  by 
attempting  a  description  of  wliat  took  place  on 
that  occasion.  From  the  minds  of  those  who 
witnessed  the  trausaction,  the  splendour  and 
glory  of  that  day  never  can  be  effaced.  To 
those  who  have  not,  no  powers  of  mine  can 
give  an  adequate  description.  It  falls  to  me  to 
have  the  less  pleasing  task  of  remarking  that 
even  then  some  indications  were  to  be  round, 
that  his  Migesty's  gracious  dispositions  were  not 
likely  to  be  met  with  that  degree  of  gratitude 
and  respect  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and 
that  even  before  he  left  the  Irish  shore  the 
elements  of  mischief  were  at  work.  It  was 
understood  that  the  King,  before  he  honoured 
the  Mansion  House  with  his  presence,  had 
signified  his  desire  that  the  Glorious  Memory 
should  not  be  given  as  a  toast.  I  mnst  entreat 
your  excuse,  my  Lords  (it  connects  itself  inti- 
mately with  the  matter  of  this  trial)  if  I  advert 
more  particulariy  to  this  topic,  and  endeavour 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject. 

Perhaps,  my  Lords,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
lu  the  annals  of  history  a  character  more  truly 
great  than  that  of  William  8.  Perhaps  no 
person  has  ever  appeared  on  the  theatre  of 
the  world  who  has  conferred  more  essential  or 
more  lasting  benefits  on  mankind;  on  these 
countries,  certainly  none.  When  I  look  at  the 
abstract  merits  of  his  character,  and  contemplate 
him  with  admiration  and  reverence — lord  of  a 
petty  principality ;  destitute  of  all  resources  but 
those  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him; 
regarded  with  jealousy  and  envy  by  those  whose 
battles  he  fought ;  thwarted  in  all  his  counsels ; 
embarrassed  in  all  his  movements ;  deserted  in 
his  most  critical  enterprises:  he  continued  to 
mould  all  those  discordant  materials,  to  govern 
all  these  warring  interests,  and  merely  by  the 
force  of  his  genius,  the  ascendancy  of  his  in- 
tegrity, and  the  unmoveable  fimmess  and  con* 
Btancy  of  his  nature,  to  combine  them  into  an 
indissoluble  alliance  against  the  schemes  of 
despotism  and  universal  domination  of  the  most 
powerful  monarch  in  Europe,  seconded  by  the 
ablest  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  bravest  and 
best  disciplined  armies  in  the  world,  and  wield- 
ing, without  check  or  control,  the  unlimited  re- 
ources  of  his  empire.  He  was  not  a  consum- 
mate general ;  military  men  will  point  out  his 
errors  ;  in  that  respect  fortune  did  not  favour 
him,  save  by  throwing  the  lustre  of  adversity 
over  all  his  virtues.  He  sustained  defeat  after 
defeat,  but  always  rose  adversa  renim  I'ntmer- 
iobilis  unda.    Looking  merely  at  his  ohining 
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qnalities  and  aehieTemeDts,  I  admire  him  as  I 
do  a  Scipio,  a  Begnlus,  a  Fabius  ;  a  model  of 
tranquil  courage,  undeviating  probtt^,  and  armed 
with  a  resolatenefli  and  constancy  m  the  caase 
of  truth  and  freedom,  which  rendered  him 
superior  to  the  accidents  that  control  the  iate 
of  ordinary  men. 

But  this  is  not  all — I  feel,  that  to  him,  under 
God,  I  am,  at  this  moment,  indebted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  I  possess  as  a 
subject  of  these  free  countries ;  to  him  I  owe 
the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  I 
Tcnerate  his  memory  with  a  fervour  of  devotion 
suited  to  his  illustrious  qualities  and  to  his  god- 
like acts. 

Did  our  gracious  sovereign  come  here  to 
trample  on  the  memory  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  predecessors  ?  No,  my  Lords,  the  high 
errand  on  which  he  landed  on  our  shores  was 
worthy  of  him«  and  bespoke  a  kindred  mind  to 
that  of  the  immortal  personage  whose  name  and 
character  he  vindicated.  He  knew  that  the 
whole  life  of  King  William  was  a  continued 
struggle  against  intolerance ;  that  the  policy  of 
his  reign  was  opposed,  and  his  most  favourite 
objects  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  people 
were  bfiffled,  by  the  folly  and  bigotry  of  those 
who  surrounded  him;  and  that  the  career  of 
his  glorious  life  was  obstructed,  as  the  lustre  of 
his  glorious  memory  has  been  tarnished,  by  the 
absurd  and  intolerant  dogmatism  of  those  who 
were  rescued  by  his  exertions  from  that  yoke 
which  they  sought,  in  opposition  to  his  eager 
wishes,  to  impose  on  others.  It  was  the  un- 
happy but  inevitable  result  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  people  of  this  unfortunate  country 
were  placed  that  they  had  to  meet  that  great 
man,  not  as  subjects  but  as  enemies.  The 
peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  British  people  was, 
that  every  feeling  of  religion  corresponded  with 
their  innate  love  of  fre^om  to  alienate  them 
from  the  cause  of  the  exiled  monarch.  His 
designs,  his  determinations  against  their  civil 
and  religious  liberties,  were  notorious  and  un- 
fldterable.  An  inflexible  bigot  and  despot,  he 
was  too  intense  in  both  characters  to  endure  the 
appearance  of  a  compromise  with  toleration  or 
with  freedom.  Yet  every  man  knows  through 
what  difficulties  and  dangers  they  had  to 
struggle  before  the  house  of  Brunswick  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  Even  with  the 
fiUl  tide  of  religion  running  in  their  favour,  the 
principle  of  loyalty  to  an  hereditary  succession 
was  so  indigenous  to  British  character,  that  it 
was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century 
that  the  principles  of  Jacobitism  were  finally 

subdued.  .,  , , . 

But  in  unhappy  Ireland  the  exiled  kmg  was 
the  professor  and  patron  of  the  religion  to  which 
they  were  enthusiastically  devoted.  He  must 
be  a  preposterous  critic  who  will  impute  as  a 
crime  to  that  unhappy  people  that  they  did  not 
rebel  against  their  hiwful  king,  because  he  ivas 
of  their  own  religion,  even  if  tiiey  had  been  so 
fUlly  admitted  to  the  blessings  of  the  British 
constitution  as  to  render  them  equally  alive  to 
the  value  of  freedom.  They  seem  therefore,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  almost  necessarily  thrown 
into  a  state  of  resistance ;  nothing  could  have 
saved  them  from  it  but  so  strong  a  love  of 
abstract  freedom,  as  might  subdue  the  principles 


of  loyalty  and  the  feelings  of  religion.  No 
candid  man  can  lay  so  heavily  on  poor  human 
nature,  nor  fairly  say  that  he  thiidcs  worse  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  for  having  on  that  day 
abided  by  his  lawful  Sovereign  and  his  ancient 
faith.  What  was  the  result  F  They  were  con- 
quered—conquered  into  freedom  and  happiness 
— a  freedom  and  happiness  to  which  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  their  ill-fated  struggles  would 
have  been  destructive.  There  is  no  rational 
Roman  Catholic  in  Ireland  who  does  not  feel 
this  to  be  the  fact.  Even  the  name  of  the 
exiled  family  is  now  unknown;  the  Throne 
rests  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  unanimous  re- 
cognition of  the  entire  people.  The  memory  of 
their  unfortunate  struggles  is  lost  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  those  blessings,  which 
have  been  derived  from  their  results  equally  to  the 
conquerer  and  to  the  conquered.  What  wise  or 
good  man  can  feel  a  pleasure  in  recalling  to  the 
minds  of  a  people  so  circumstanced  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  conquered  ?  What  but  the 
spirit  of  folly  and  of  mischief  can  take  a  satis- 
faction in  interrupting  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  blessings  of  their  defeat,  by  taunting 
them  with  the  recollection  that  they  were  de- 
feated ?  Why  is  conquest  desirable  to  any  one 
but  the  trooper?  Because  it  opens  the  way  to 
peace  and  harmony ;  but  to  those  I  have  now 
to  deal  with,  the  hnits  of  the  conquest  are 
valueless,  without  the  perpetuation  of  the 
triumph.  He  is  a  mischievous  man  who  desires 
to  remind  the  people  of  this  country  that  they 
are  a  conquer^  people.  He  is  a  mischievous 
man,  who  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  whim, 
desires  to  celebrate,  in  the  midst  of  that  people, 
the  anniversary  of  their  conquest.  Never  was 
there  a  subject  more  loudly  calling  ibr  and 
justifying  the  gracious  and  saving  interposition 
of  the  ro3ral  wisdom. 

In  the  history  of  royal  lives  there  seldom  has 
occurred  an  instance  aiffi>rding  a  more  gratifying 
subject  for  the  historian  to  dwell  on,  than  the 
royal  visit  to  Ireland.  The  statement  of 
splendid  victories,  the  development  of  profound 
schemes  of  policy,  the  application  of  able 
counsels,  and  of  powerful  resources,  the  defence 
of  the  liberties  of  the  world — all  these  are 
the  subjects  of  historic  detail,  and  may  be  the 
fair  subjects  of  political  controversy.  But  here, 
by  the  mere  impulse  of  his  own  feelings,  the 
heartiness  of  his  nature,  a  moment  was  created 
in  which,  without  calling  on  any  of  the  common 
places  of  royalty,  without  the  aid  or  force,  or 
fear,  or  flattery;  without  arms,  or  power,  or 
patronage ;  by  the  mere  indulgence  of  his  kind 
and  generous  nature,  he  gained  to  himself  the 
most  exalted  privileges  which  a  human  being 
can  exercise — that  <n  bestowing  happiness  on, 
and  sharing  it  with,  millions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  The  promptness  with  which  this 
moment  was  seized ;  the  gracious  and  con- 
descending manner  by  which  it  was  improved ; 
the  thousaiid  and  ten  thousand  blessings  which 
are  to  be  derived  from  it,  all  these  may  be 
subjects  of  just  applause  and  of  sober  criticism. 
But  here  the  true  value  of  the  act  is  its  sim- 
plicity. To  enter  into  the  hearts  and  become 
master  of  the  enthusiastic  affections  of  an  entire 
people,  merely  by  showing  himself  the  friend 
and  Father  of  them  all,  was  a  felicity  to  him  and 
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them  unparalleled  in  the  eyentfol  history  of  this 
nation ;  it  was  worthy  of  a  snoceesor  of  the 
great  monarch,  whose  talents  and  Tirtnes  he 
emulated,  and  whose  memory  he  rescued  from 
the  disgraceful  omes  hy  which  it  had  heen 
tarnished.  Equal  m  the  motive  and  the  feeling 
— happier  in  this,  that  the  hard  fortune  of 
William  8  compelled  him  to  visit  this  country 
"as  a  conqueror;  hut  it  was  reserved  for  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  George  4,  that  he  was  the 
first  British  King  who  ever  placed  a  friendly 
footstep  upon  the  Irish  soil. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  intimation  of  His  Majesty's  pleasure  on  the 
subject  of  public  concord  was  not  perfectly 
agreeable  to  a  certain  portion  of  his  subjects. 
Some  little  clouds  were  seen  flitting  along  the 
horizon,  which  indicated  the  prolMibility  of  a 
future  storm.  How  far  the  Government  of  the 
country  were  enabled  to  act  on  the  personal 
recommendation  and  parting  injunctions  of  the 
King,— what  were  the  difficulties  the  Irish 
Grovemment  had  to  encounter, — ^what  were  the 
means  they  used  to  surmount  them,  these  are 
matters  which  do  not  belong  to  the  present 
subject.  I  pass  to  the  period  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  arrival  in  this  country.  He  found  a  great 
portion  of  the  South  of  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
licentiousness,  surpassing  the  worst  excesses  of 
former  unhappy  times.(a)  He  had  to  deal  with 
dangerous  and  secret  conspiracies  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  In  what  manner  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  applied  the  powerful  energies  of  his 
great  mind  to  meet  these  complicated  difficulties 
does  not  fall  within  the  compass  or  limit  of  this 
trial.  It  would  ill  suit  with  my  notions  of  what 
is  due  to  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  of  his 
temper  and  character,  to  offer  up  the  suspicious 
praises  which  an  Irish  Attorney  Greneral  is 
supposed  bound  to  tender  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. I  am  too  sensible  of  the  well-formed 
taste  of  this  illustrious  person  not  to  be 
convinced  that  he  would  reject  with  disdain 
the  vulgar  incense  of  official  adulation,  if  I 
could  stoop  to  offer  it — ^No,  my  Lords,  it  would 
be  an  unsuited  return  for  the  kindness,  the 
confidence,  I  will  presume  to  say,  the  friendship, 
with  which  he  has  honoured  me ;  I  know  too 
well  his  lofty  feelings  and  noble  nature,  **  cui 
male  8i  peUpere,  recalcitrai  undique  tutus ; " — 
but  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  the  apprehension 
of  a  suspicion  which  I  disdain,  and  to  which  I 
trust  the  character  of  my  life  renders  me 
superior,  from  expressing  my  sentiments  of  that 
exalted  personage,  when  he  has  become  the 
object  of  vulgar  scurrility,  and  when  an  open 
and  desperate  attack  is  xnade  upon  his  person 
and  his  Grovemment.  I  will  not  be  deterred 
from  saying  that  had  our  Gracious  Sovereign 
surveyed  the  extent  of  his  dominions  in  search 
of  one  fitted  to  execute  the  magnificent  purposes 
of  benevolence  to  his  people  with  which  his 
royal  breast  was  filled,  he  could  not  have  found 
a  person  whom  the  gifts  of  nature,  improved  by 
every  noble  art,  and  mellowed  by  a  long  and 
arduous  experience  in  the  most  difficult  exigen- 
cies of  this  great  empire,  so  eminently  qualified 
for  the  task,  or  one  whose  heart  so  entirely  and 

(a)  Pearce*s  Memoirs  of  Wellesley,  8,  814, 
848. 


cordially  vibrated  in  unison  with  the  gracious 
and  paternal  interest  which  was  felt  for  the 
welfare  of  his  native  land.  That  noble  peer 
entered  on  the  Grovemment  of  this  country 
under  this  royal  instruction ;  he  had  to  explore 
a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  and  untried  path, 
but  he  had  the  parting  admonition  and  the 
renewed  iiguncdons  of  his  Sovereign  for  his 
pole  star.  He  entered  on  that  government, 
carefully  distinguishing  his  opinions  and  duties 
as  a  politician  and  a  Legislator,  from  those  which 
necessarily  involved  the  system  of  Government 
of  the  country  committed  to  him.  Never 
abandoning,  but  carefully  distinguishing,  his 
individual  opinion  from  his  official  duties,  he 
applied  himself  strictly  and  exclusively  to 
effectuate  the  orders  of  the  King  by  the  equal 
administration  of  the  existing  laws,  and  by  the 
promotion  of  peace,  happiness,  and  concord 
among  all  the  various  classes  of  his  subjects.  I 
defy  the  malignity  of  criticism  to  point  out  a 
false  move  in  the  government  of  that  noble 
person ;  one  instance  in  which  he  departed  from 
the  spirit  of  that  mission  of  conciliation  which 
was  confided  to  him ;  an  act  or  an  expression 
calculated  to  excite  oiSence  or  disapprobation  in 
the  mind  of  any  honest  man  or  lover  of  his 
country,  be  his  sect  or  his  party  what  it  may. 
Pursuing  his  clear  and  undeviating  course, 
raised  above  all  party,  the  laws  for  his  g^ide, 
and  the  public  happiness  for  his  object,  his 
fame  is  independent  of  the  praise  of  his  friends, 
and  above  tiie  malice  of  his  enemies ;  it  is  our 
business,  my  Lords,  to  guard  his  person  and  his 
government  against  their  secret  machinations 
and  their  open  violence. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  public  insults  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  which  had 
been  so  highly  disapproved  of  by  the  King, 
necessarily  had  a  place  in  the  system  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  The  offensive  toast  which 
had  been  renewed  in  the  presence  of  the  late 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  withheld  in  the  presence 
of  Lord  Wellesley.  I  grieve  to  say  that  a  spirit 
of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction  on  this  subject 
was  giddily  and  rashly  encouraged  by  many 
who  knew  and  ought  to  have  reverenced  the 
King's  commands. — ^Tbe  Lord  Lieutenant, 
however  highly  he  disapproved  the  giving  the 
toast  on  public  occasions,  did  not  think  it 
became  him  to  take  any  further  step,  having 
taken  care  that  the  King's  authority  should  not, 
in  his  presence,  be  insulted  by  it.  Another 
subject,  or  rather  part  of  the  same  subject,  called 
his  attention. 

The  statue  of  King  William,  yon  all  know, 
has  been,  for  some  years  back,  bedaubed  with 
ridiculoas  painting  and  tawdry  orange  colours, 
— a  ludicrous  specimen  of  bad  taste,  with  which, 
however,  his  Excellency  did  not  feel  himself 
called  on  to  intermeddle.(a)  But  beyond  this,  a 
set  of  low  persons,  whose  names  were  not 
avowed,  had  been  for  some  years  back  in  the 
habit  of  mounting  the  statue  in  the  night  of  the 
8rd  of  November  and  of  the  11th  of  July,  and 
putting   on    it  a  fkntastic  drapery  of  orange 

(a)  Appendix  K. ;  OTlanagan's  lives  of  the 
Irish  Lord  Chancellors,  1,  540 ;  O'Connell's 
Speeches,  1, 174 ;  Correspondence  of  O'Connell. 
1,  88. 
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scarfs,  in  tliemselves  ridiculoas,  if  they  had 
not  been  meant  as  a  mark  of  triomph  OTer  a 
certain  portion  of  their  fellow  sabjects.  This 
being  done  by  a  party  of  sworn  Orangemen,  and 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  insult  had  been 
resented  by  the  Roman  Catholics  whom  it  was 
intended  to  insult,  and  on  the  12th  of  July  last 
a  serious  riot  had  occurred,  the  insulted  party 
conceiving  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to 
undress,  as  the  other  had  to  dress,  the  statue  of 
King  William.  In  the  course  of  this  affray 
lives  had  been  endangered,  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  College  Green  seriously  alarmed, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  disturbed,  and 
evil  passions  of  the  most  furious  kind  en^n- 
dered  in  the  minds  of  the  parties.  It  is  obvious 
that  one  of  these  three  courses  was  to  be 
pursued  :  either  the  dressers  of  the  statoe  were 
to  be  protected  by  public  force  and  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  or  they  were  to  be  forbidden 
and  prevented ;  or  the  parties  were  to  be  left 
to  fight  it  out  till  outrage,  riot,  and  bloodshed 
arrived  at  such  s  height  that  the  civil  power 
must  act  against  both.  I  have  never  hcArd  it 
distinctly  stated,  or  that  it  was  distinctly  stated 
by  any  person,  that  either  the  first  or  the  last 
of  these  courses  oufht  to  have  been  proved; 
either  that  the  public  authorities  should  have 
been  called  to  assist  the  nightly  party  in  making 
the  toilet  of  King  William,  and  to  apprehend  any 
person  who  should  presume  to  interrupt  them, 
or  that  the  streets  of  the  capital  should  be  dis- 
graced by  the  continuance  of  these  sense-brawls. 
The  first  question  on  which  his  Excellency  had 
to  satisfy  his  mind  was  whether  the  continuance 
of  the  practice  of  dressing  the  statue  might, 
under  such  circumstances  be  legally  prevented. 

He  was  advised  that  it  clearly  might;  that 
these  mummers  had  no  right  to  lay  their  hands 
on  this  public  ornament,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  decoration  or  dedecoration.(a)  Gentlemen, 
I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  a  set  of  ruffians 
mounted  this  statue,  and  daubed  it  over  with 
lampblack.  Neither  thev  nor  any  other  persons 
had  a  right  to  meddle  with  the  public  ornaments, 
either  to  adorn  or  disgrace  them.  But  inde- 
pendently of  this,  his  Excellency  was  advised 
that  this  being  proposed  to  be  done,  not  in 
discharge  of  any  acknowledged  duty,  or  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  known  business,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  sny  right  of  property  or  franchise, 
either  by  grant  or  usage,  and  being  found  by 
experience  to  have  a  tendency  to  produce  and 
to  have  actually  produced  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  it  being  proved  on  oath  that  it  had  done  so, 
and  that  its  continuance  excited  well  grounded 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  in 
the  minds  of  the  King's  subjects  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  several  of  whom,  persons  of 
known  respectability,  and  Protestants  too,  had 
made  affidavit  to  that  effect,  his  Excellency 
was  advised  that  he  would  be  well  warranted  in 
using  the  civil  force  to  prevent  the  dressing  of 

the  statue.** 

In  the  course  of  his  address  North,  (6)  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants  Handwich  and  Graham, 


(a)  See  Appendix  K. 

(6)  See  as  to  North's  speech  "  Some  < 
Correspondence  of  George  Canning,*'  1, 
Sheil's  Speeches,  XXV. 
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said  :  "Never  shall  I  foigetthe  emotions  which 
I  felt,  when  on  the  4th  of  November,  I 
walked  down  to  College  Green  and  beheld  the 
scene  which  was  there  exhibited.  When  I  saw 
the  statue  of  that  illustrious  monarch,  which, 
though  I  had  not  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
reverence  it,  was  si>  dear  to  my  fathers  and  my 
kinsmen,  stripped,  for  the  first  time,  of  its 
accustomed  honours,  deprived  of  those  annual 
decorations  which  had  been  the  old  man's 
pleasure,  and  the  poor  man's  pride,  surrounded 
by  armed  horsemen  with  drawn  swords,  hem- 
ming in,  and  closing  on  the  eaptive  hero ;  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  a  moment,  as  if  a  successful 
invasion  had  been  effected  on  our  shores,  as 
if  nuHCary  occupation  had  been  taken  of  the 
capital,  and  some  Scythian  barbarian,  from  the 
Tuiais  or  the  Volga,  was  heading  his.  licentious 
troop,  triumphing  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and 
with  his  flickering  sabrtr,  menacing  and  insult- 
ing the  venerable  monument  of  our  laws,  our 
liberties,  and  our  religion. 

**  Grentlemen  of  the  Jury,  when  soch  were 
my  feelings,  thinking  as  I  do,  and  with  the 
political  sentiments  which  I  entertain,  and 
having  my  views  upon  the  great  subject  of 
Catholic  claims,  what,  I  leave  you  to  suppose, 
were  the  feelings  of  men  who  thought  differently 
from  me,  who  believed  that  Protestant  rights 
and  Protestant  privileges,  and  all  that  is  meant 
by  Protestant  ascendancy,  were  main  props  and 
pUlars  of  the  British  C3onstitution,  and  that 
without  them  there  was  no  security  for  Protes- 
tant property  or  peace  ?  What,  I  ask  you,  were 
likely  to  be  their  feelings?  The  Attorney 
General  has  done  justice  to  them ;  he  has 
pourtrayed  the  chancter,  and  sketched  the 
history  of  King  William.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  follow  him  Uiere ;  I  shall  not  enter  into  any 
snch  vain  and  foolish  emulation  ;  I  might  as 
well  think  to  shoot  arrows  at  the  sun.  Gentle- 
men, you  have  heard  that  fine  description.  The 
Attorney  General  has  laid  his  offering  on  the 
altar  of  King  William, —an  offering  of  his  own 
workmanship^fresh  from  the  mint  of  his  tran- 
scendent genius,  and  glowing  with  all  those 
divioe  attributes  and  godlike  qualities  which 
the  powers  of  a  sublime  eloquence  enabled  him 
to  stamp  upon  it.  But  let  him  not,  therefore, 
sneer  at  the  poorer  offerings  of  humbler  men  to 
the  same  object  of  their  worship ;  his  gift  was 
one  every  way  worthy  of  him,  suited  to  his 
extraordinary  talents,  his  refined  taste,  and 
superior  education  :  but  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  rude  wonder  of  the  Shepherds 
was  as  acceptable  as  the  gold,  frankincense,  and 
m}Trh  of  the  Eastern  Kings.  The  Attorney 
General  has  taunted  these  poor  men  with  their 
want  of  taste ;  the  sashes  and  scarfs  with  whidi 
they  decorated  the  statue  were  tawdrv  and 
vulgar  it  seems,  and  the  mantuarmaker  of  King 
William,  as  he  termed  him,  did  not  adjust  his 
millinery  as  well  as  he  might  But,  Gentlemen, 
this  is  not  a  point  of  taste,  it  is  a  matter  of  feel- 
ii^ :  the  soldier,  in  the  field  of  battle  clings 
with  as  much  devotion  and  fidelity  to  his 
tattered  colours  as  if  they  displayed  the  paint- 
ing of  Bubens  or  the  designs  of  Raphael.  I, 
therefore,  claim  for  these  men,  what  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  demanded  for  himself;  I 
clfum  for  them  the  right  to  express  in  their  own 
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homely  dialect,  and  after  their  own  vulgar  and 
tasteless  manner,  if  jou  will  have  it  so,  their 
respect  the  memory  of  King  William,  and 
their  gratitade  for  the  benefits  which  he  has 
conferined  npon  them,  and  on  their  coontry. 
Bat  such  sentiments  or  such  expression  of 
them  you  may  tell  me  are  not  justified  by 
philosophy  and  reason, — and  if  you  will  argue 
the  point  with  me  like  metaphysicians  or  pro- 
fessors, perhaps  I  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  they  are  not ;  but  be  it  that  they  are  not 
reason — I  tdl  you  they  are  nature.  There  is 
a  principle  implanted  in  the  human  breast  for 
the  highest  and  the  noblest  purposes,  that  by 
attractions  which  we  cannot  always  explain, 
but  which  we  never  can  resist,  draws  us  to- 
gether into  bands  and  companies  of  kindred 
feeling;  sometimes  it  is  the  recollection  that 
we  are  spran||  from  the  same  endeared  and 
consecrateid  soil — sometimes  the  spirit-stirring 
thought  that  we  have  drawn  our  loyal  swords 
in  defence  of  the  same  Sovereign  and  the  same 
law,  or  perhaps  the  touching  remembrance  that 
we  have  bowed  tM^ether  before  the  altar  of  a 
common  fidth.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they  are 
the  links  that  join  heart  to  heart — the  fine 
chords  that  bind  man  to  man— that  are  as  sensi- 
tive as  they  are  strong,  and  never  yet  were 
broken  with  impunity.  If  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral had  consulted  the  illustrious  person  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  this 
country,  he  would  have  told  him  that  even 
the  feeble  pliant  Hindoo,  who  bows  his  neck 
beneath  the  yoke  of  every  conqueror,  Christian 
and  Mahometan,  Tartar  and  European,  will  not 
permit  one  darling  rite,  one  ancient  usatfe,  one 
cherished  prejudice  to  be  touched,  revolted,  or 
disturbed.  Not  Tamerlane  nor  Zingis,  not  Clive 
nor  Welleslej,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power, 
ever  dared  to  assail  him  in  the  sanctury  of  his 
feelings — and  shall  Irishmen  endure  in  tame 
and  uncomplaining  submission  what  would  not 
be  borne  by  the  feeble  and  enslaved  Hindoo  ? 

I  am  so  far  from  wishing  to  conceal,  then, 
that  the  discontinuance  of  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  King  William's  birthday  gave 
dissatisfiiction  to  a  certain  class  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  that  I  freely  admit  it;  I  admit  also 
that  to  this  class  the  defendants  belonged. 
Let  us  now  inquire  how  far,  and  to  what  extent, 
their  displeasure  carried  them.  Apply  your- 
selves witii  diligence  to  this  inquiry,  for  it  is 
the  issue  you  are  to  try.  When  the  Lord 
Mayor  published  his  proclamation  to  prohibit 
the  decoration  of  the  Statue/t  considerable  degree 
of  irritation  was  produced.  It  was  not  confined 
to  the  defendants,  it  was  felt  by  their  fellow- 
citixens  of  a  higher  order,  and  expressed  in 
resolutions  of  the  Common  Council,  and  I 
believe  some  of  the  Guilds.  In  this  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  while  men  were  under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  the  Lord  Lieutenact, 
who  had  now  been  nearly  a  year  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  announces  his  intention  of  publicly 
visiting  the  theatre  for  the  first  time.  Pause, 
gentlemen,  and  ask  yourselves  for'  what  pur- 
pose a  Lord  Lieutenant  visits  the  theatre.  Let 
no  man  deceive  yuu  into  a  notion  that  he  goes 
there  for  the  sole  ol^ect  of  witnessing  the 
spectacle.  There  is  another  and  principal  pur- 
pose to  which  this  is  collateral  and  subordinate 


— the  purpose,  namely,  of  receiving  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  people,  and  publicly  manifesting 
the  popularity  of  his  administration.  If  he 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  receive  these 
testimonies  of  public  approbation,  the  feet  is 
immediately  signified  to  the  Grovemment  in  Eng- 
land. It  appears  in  the  official  papers,  and  is 
understood  to  bestow  lustre,  if  it  does  not  confer 
strength,  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Now, 
gentlemen,  it  so  happens  that  I  feel,  or  that 
Graham  feels,  or  that  Uandwich  feels,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  does  not  deserve  this  popu- 
larity which  he  thus  publicly  looks  for.  We 
are  unwilling  that  our  sentiments  should  be 
misunderstood,  as  they  woald  be,  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  were  received  with  universal  and 
unanimous  applause.  I  protest  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  there  is  anything  criminal  in  going 
to  the  theatre,  to  oppose  the  tide  of  that  popu- 
larity which  I  think  unmerited,  or  in  rerasing 
to  join  in  those  plaudits  by  which  it  is  evinced. 
And  yet  has  any  other  offence  been  proved 
against  these  men?  We  were  told,  and  the 
nation  actually  believed  it,  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  assassinate  the  Lord  Ideutenant. 
But  what  are  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  wit- 
nesses ?  That  a  number  of  persons  of  the  purest 
and  most  untainted  loyalty,  meeting  in  their 
Orange  Lodges,  agree  together  to  assemble  on 
the  night  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  going  to  the 
theatre,—  in  the  upper  gallery,  why  Imb  it  9o ; 
but  what  to  do  there? — To  perpetrate  what? 
Deadly  treason  ?  Why,  after  **  God  save  the 
King  "  had  been  playecl,  to  call  for  the  **  Boyne 
Water,"  to  let  the  Lord  Lieutenant  know,  what 
perhaps  had  been  concealed  from  him  by  his 
confidential  advisers,  that  there  were  men  of 
too  humble  a  rank  to  approach  his  person,  and 
attend  his  levees,  yeomen  and  artificers,  who 
still  loved  the  old,  &vourite,  and  once  national 
air  of  the  "  Boyne  Water,"  who  felt  their  blood 
warmed,  and  their  hearts  cheered  by  its  notes, 
and  kindling  within  them  the  spirit  of  their 
conquering  ancestors.  Gentlemen,  they  assem- 
bled for  that  purpose,  and  for  that  purpose  only. 
I  beg  pardon,  there  might  have  been  another. 
I  will  not  say  it  was  no  part  of  their  intention 
to  show  signs  of  disapprobation  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  Mayor.  But  I  have  yet  to 
learn,  that  that  worshipful  person  comes  within 
the  statutes  of  treason,  or  that  in  the  dignity  of 
Tiord  Mayor  there  is  any  thing  ex  vi  termini,  to 
speak  with  the  grammarians,  or  ex  officio,  to 
speak  with  the  Attorney  General,  which  gives 
hiin  the  protection  of  prerogative.  I  never 
heard  that  he  could  touch  for  the  king's  evil, 
or  that  royal  virtue  emanated  from  the  white 
wand  and  gold  chain.  The  Lord  Mayor  is,  I 
dare  say,  a  very  excellent  man,  and  a  very 
worthy  magistrate,  and,  like  his  predecessor  in 
the  Commons'  Journals,  he  may  yet  be  knighted 
for  his  political  merits  ;  but  it  is  no  misprision 
of  treason  to  hiss  him  in  the  theatre. — To  call 
for.the  "Boyne  Water "  then,  and  possibly  to 
hiss  the  Lord  Mayor,  these  men  assembled. 
But  take  this  with  you,  that  when  they  made 
these  determinations,  it  was  no  part  of  the 
agreement;  nay,  it  was  expresdy  guarded 
against  by  the  agreement,  that  any  personal 
violence  should  be  offered,  or  any  personal 
insult  or  offence  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant." 
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Bdshb,  L.CJ.,  in  directing  the  Jniy 
**  The  next  topic,  gentlemen,  which  I  wish  to  ez- 
clnde  firom  your  consideration,  is  the  infloence 
attributed  to  the  act  of  the  Commission  grand 
jury,  in  ignoring  Bills  of  Indictment,  charging 
the  present  tiaTcrsers  with  the  same  offence  as 
is  contained  in  these  informations.  That  act  of 
the  ffrand  jury  is  not  in  evidence  before  you. 
It  bemg  in  our  opinion  not  connected  with  the 
issue,  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  reject  it  when 
offered  in  evidence.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  what  influence  it  ought  to  have,  it 
must  be  assumed  as  a  ftct  that  the  grand  jury 
did  ignore  the  bills.  It  was  not  only  admitted, 
but  distinctly  stated,  by  the  Attorney  General ; 
and  by  the  counsel  for  the  traversers  it  has  not 
only  been  assumed  but  claimed  as  a  teud  ma- 
terial for  their  arguments.  And  therefore  for 
all  the  purposes  of  my  present  address  to  you, 
it  must  be  considered  as  indisputable,  although 
upon  the  issue  between  the  Crown  and  the  tra- 
versers we  did  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
admit  it  as  evidence.  In  one  point  of  view,  and 
in  one  alone,  ought  it  to  have  the  slightest  in- 
fluence upon  your  minds.  It  ought  to  call  upon 
you  to  proceed  with  great  caution,  in  a  case 
upon  which  other  men  have  already  came  to  a 
certain  conclusion.  To  say  that  it  should 
govern,  conclude,  or  influence  you  farther  than 
that  would  be  a  monstrous  proposition.  That 
grand  jury  acted  upon  their  oaths ;  you  are 
now  to  act  upon  yours.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  they  have  acted  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgments,  and  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
Ton  are  to  be  guided,  not  by  their  judgments 
or  their  consciences,  but  by  your  own.  If  any 
further  influence  were  to  be  attached  to  that 
act  of  the  grand  jur^,  it  would  lead  to  con- 
sequences of  an  alarmm^  nature ;  amongst  the 
rest,  this  may  be  fairly  mtimated  as  a  result — 
that  in  every  case  in  which  one  grand  jury 
ignores  a  bill,  another  ought  not  to  find  it,  and 
that  whenever  a  grand  jury  had  found  a  bill, 
and  where  the  prisoner  or  traverser  is  unable  to 
make  a  defence,  a  petty  jury  would  be  bound 
to  give  a  verdict  of  conviction,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  deference  to  the  grand  jury's  decision. 
In  fact,  the  ignoring  of  the  bill  is  either  a  bar 
to  the  present  prosecution,  which  cannot  be 
seriously  stated ;  or  it  amounts  at  most  to  a  call 
upon  the  present  jury  to  proceed  cautiously  in 
a  case,  in  which  twelve  men,  at  least,  have 
already  decided  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  in- 
quired into. 

Another  topic  has  been  addressed  to  you  of 
the  same  nature.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to 
you,  upon  the  importance  of  this  trial  in  a 
political  point  of  view.  If  it  be  true,  as  has 
been  said,  that  the  political  interests  and  des- 
tinies of  Ac  country  are  involved  in  the  event  of 
this  prosecution— if  the  consequences  of  it  be 
really  of  so  important  a  nature,  let  that  cir- 
cumstance call  upon  you  for  a  patient,  cautious, 
calm,  dispassionate,  and  honest  investigation— 
whatever  may  be  your  opinions  upon  the  poli- 
tical interests  of  the  country,  do  not  sanction  by 
your  decision  that  most  alarming  of  iJl  pre- 
cedents, that  most  fatal  symptom  of  bad  times,  a 
political  or  a  flictions  verdict.  Gentlemen,  were 
political  considerations  to  find  their  way  into 
that  jury-box,  the  consequences  would  be  most 
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d^lorable.  One  of  the  wisest  and  most  valuable 
contrivances  of  the  British  Constitution,  which 
provides  for  the  distinctness  of  its  several  func- 
tions, would  be  deranged — if  the  Executive  were 
to  interfere  with  the  I^^slative,  or  if  the  Jjfgut- 
lative  were  to  interfere  with  the  Executive,  or 
if  either  were  to  interfere  with  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice,  or  the  administration  of  justice 
with  either,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  these  countries.  Under  the  free 
Grovemment  which  we  enjoy,  every  man  has 
political  rights  and  fbnctions  of  one  kind  or 
other,  and  is  at  full  liberty  to  act  noon  his 
political  opinions.  For  the  exercise  of  such 
rights  many  opportunities  are  afforded.  Eveiy 
subject  may  petition  the  Throne  and  the  Ijcgis- 
lature.  Many  have  the  occasional  right  of  exer- 
cising the  elective  franchise,  or  aspiring  to  the 
honour  of  representing  their  oounny  in  Parlia- 
ment Fvery  man  is  m  the  daily  and  habitual 
en jo^ent  of  the  free  utterance  and  publication 
of  his  opinions.  But,  gentlemen,  when  a  sub- 
ject of  this  land  enters  into  a  Court  of  Justice 
in  the  character  in  which  you  now  fl4>pear,  he 
leaves  his  political  rights  and  opmions  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  assum- 
ing the  duties  of  a  juror. 

And  what  are  those  duties  ?  They  may  be 
described  and  comprehended  in  a  veiy  few 
words.  They  are  simply  these,  to  do  justice  in 
the  particular  case  which  the  jury  is  sworn  to 
try.  Indeed  the  very  use  of  the  word  "  sworn," 
implies  a  rebuke  to  him  who  could  address  to  a 
jury  anything  upon  this  subject  founded  merely 
upon  moral  or  political  considerations,  or  who 
for  a  moment  could  forget  that  in  this  Christian 
country  the  highest  duty  due  from  man  to  man 
is  enforced  and  sanctioned  by  the  most  solemn 
appeal  which  man  can  make  to  Qod.  In  this 
Court,  when  you  dischaige  the  office  of  jurors, 
you  invoke  Almighty  God,  and  in  the  simple 
and  emphatic  language  of  the  law,  call  upon 
him  so  to  help  fou,  that  is,  so  to  deal  with  you 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  as  you  shall  do 
justice  in  the  particular  case  which  you  are  im- 
panelled to  tiy.  What  then,  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  is  in  the  present  case,  the  nature  of  that 
oath  ?  Are  you  sworn,  as  you  have  been  called 
upon  to  do,  to  decide  on  the  aflisirs  of  the 
empire,  to  pronouuce  upon  the  question  of 
Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  or  of  Protestant 
ascendancy,  upon  the  merits  of  one  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant or  another,  the  character  of  the  Orange 
Association,  or  any  other  association,  or  to  con- 
sider whether  conciliation  or  discord  is  likely  to 
be  the  consequence  of  the  present  proceeding  ? 
Certainly  not,  you  are  sworn,  and  I  call  it  to 
your  recollection  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  in 
which  the  law  describes  your  duty,  a  true  ver* 
diet  to  give  according  to  the  evidence. 

Having  now  pointed  your  attention  to  the 
topics,  which  although,  perhaps,  justifiably  and 
inevitably  addressed  to  you,  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  from  yoar  consideration,  it  becomes  my 
next  duly  to  apprize  you  of  the  nature  of  the 
question  to  be  tried.  That  question  is  simply 
this  :  whether  the  traversers  at  the  bar,  or  any 
of  them,  and  which,  are  guilty  of  the  charges, 
or  any  <k  them,  contained  in  these  informations. 
The  first  information  is  for  a  conspiracy,  and 
consists  of  three  counts.     The  first  count  states 
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that  the  Lord  I^enteDant  intended  to  go  to  the 
Theatre  Boyal  on  the  14th  of  December,  and 
that  the  traversers  and  others,  before  the  phiy, 
conspired  to  go  there  and  make  a  riot.    .    . 

I  shall  state  from  the  highest  authority  what  in 
point  of  law  constitatee  a  riot.(a)  It  is  a  tumultu- 
ous disturbance  of  the  peace,  by  three  persons  or 
more  assembling  together  of  their  own  authority 
with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another 
against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and 
afterwards  actually  executing  the  same  in  a  vio- 
lent and  turbulent  manner  to  the  terror  of  the  peo- 
ple whether  the  act  intended  were  of  itself  lawful 
or  unlaw&l.  It  is  the  effectuating  it  by  force, 
and  in  an  unlawful  manner,  that  makes  a  riot. 
In  every  riot  there  must  be  circumstances  either 
of  actual  force  or  violence,  or  at  least  of  an 
apparent  tendency  thereto,  such  as  are  naturally 
apt  to  strike  a  terror  into  tiie  people,  as  the  show 
of  armour,  threatening  speeches,  or  turbulent 
gestures,  for  every  such  offence  must  be  said  to 
be  done  to  the  terror  of  the  people ;  but  it  is 
not  neoessaiy  in  order  to  constitute  ^is  crime 
that  personal  violence  should  be  committed. 
The  reading  of  this  last  paragraph,  and  the 
recollection  of  some  mistakes  which  seemed  to 
prevail  on  the  subject,  suggest  to  me  the  neces- 
sity of  stating  to  yon  the  concurrence  of  this 
Bench  in  the  description  of  an  assault,  and  the 
legal  character  of  that  offence  as  given  by  the 
Solicitor  General.(6) 

To  strike  at  a  man,  or  aim  a  blow  or  missile 
at  him,  is  as  much  an  assault  as  if  the  blow  or 
missile  actually  took  effect.  But  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  riot;  whenever  three  or  more 
persons  use  force  or  violence,  in  the  execution 
of  any  design  where  the  law  does  not  admit  or 
allow  the  use  of  such  force,  all  persons  con- 
cerned therein  are  rioters.  And  the  law  is,  that 
if  one  person  encourages,  promotes,  or  takes  a 
part  in  a  riot  by  signs,  by  frestnres,  or  by 
wearing  any  badge  or  ensign  of  the  rioters,  he 
is  himself  a  rioter.  If  he  in  any  way  encourages 
the  rioters  he  is  guilty. 

The  nature  of  a  conspiracy  is  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  is  defined  to  be,  where  two  or  more 
persons  confederate  together  for  the  effecting 
of  an  illegal  purpose,  or  to  effect  a  legal  purpose 
by  the  nue  of  unlawful  means,  even  although 
such  purpose  should  never  be  effected,  (c) 
The  merely  confederating  constitutes  the  crime, 
though  the  object  be  not  effected.(<f)  Such  is 
the  legal  character  of  the  crimes  charged  in 
these  informations,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ck)urt ; 
and  I  have  now  to  state  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  my  brethren  upon  the  result  of  the  evidence, 
that  if  the  evidence  given  be  true,  upon  which 
we  do  not  pronounce  any  judgment,  and  on 
which  yon  exclusively  are  to  decide  and  deter- 

(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  1211. 
(6)  Henry  Joy. 

(c)  See  charge  of  Fitzgrerald,  J.,  in  Reg.  v. 
Pamell,  14  Cox  C.C.,  p.  518. 

(d)  Willes,  J.,  in  Mtdcahy  v.  Reg,  8  H.L., 
p.  317  ;  Coleridge,  L.C.J.,  in  Mogul  Steam 
Skip  Co,  V.  McGregor,  Gow  ^  Co.,  21  Q.B.D., 
p.  549 ;  Bowen,  L.J.,  in  Mogul  Steam  Ship  Co, 
V.  McGregor,  Gow  ff  Co.,  58  L.J.,  N.S.,  p.  481. 


mine,  that  evidence  is  in  point  of  law  abundantly 
sufficient  to  support  both  these  informations. 
Gentlemen,  whether  that  evidence  be  true  or 
not — whether  the  witnesses  deserve  credit  or 
not,  is  a  matter  upon  which  we  shall  intimate 
no  opinion.  We  shall  leave  it  to  you,  as  the 
proper  tribunal,  to  decide  upon  it  In  stating 
the  character  of  the  crime,  and  the  effect  of  the 
evidence,  if  believed,  we  perform  our  duty.  It 
remains  with  you  to  perform  yours. 

Before  I  proceed  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  examine  a  doctrine 
asserted  by  the  traversers'  counsel  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  I  have  announced,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  upon  the  law  of  the  case.  It  has 
been  insisted,  that  in  a  public  theatre,  any  man 
has  a  right  to  disturb  and  terrify  the  audience 
by  expressing  his  censure  or  approbation,  of 
public  and  political  characters ;  that  such  right 
has  been  constantly  exercised  and  enjoyed  in 
the  theatres  of  both  countries ;  and  that  such  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  under  such  circum- 
stances, loses  its  illegal  character,  and  becomes 
excusable.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  there  is  no 
such  right.  It  is  a  .position,  in  our  opinion, 
not  founded  in  point  of  law.  If  it  were  aJ  lowed 
to  go  abroad  uncontradicted,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  dangerous  consequences  to 
society.  The  rights  of  an  audience  at  a  theatre 
are  perfectly  well  defined.  The v  may  cry  down 
a  play  or  other  performance  which  they  dislike, 
or  they  may  hiss  or  hoot  the  actors  who  depend 
on  their  approbation  or  their  caprice.  Even 
that  privilege,  however,  is  confined  within  its 
limits.  They  must  not  break  the  peace,  or  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  has  a  tendency  to  excite 
terror  or  disturbance.  Their  censure  or  appro- 
bation, although  it  may  be  noisy,  must  not  be 
riotous.  That  censure  or  approbation  must  be 
the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 
For  if  it  be  premeditated  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons confederated  beforehand  to  cry  down  even 
a  performance,  or  an  actor,  it  becomes  crimi- 
nal, (a)  Such  are  the  limits  of  the  privileges 
of  an  audience,  even  as  to  actors  and  authors. 
But  if  their  censorial  power  were  to  be  extended 
to  public  or  political  characters,  it  would  turn 
the  theatre  into  a  den  of  factious  rioters,  instead 
of  a  place  of  cultivated  amusement,  or  as  some 
conceive,  of  moral  improvement.  What  public 
man  in  any  department  would  himself  go,  or 
would  take  his  fiamily  to  a  theatre,  if  he  were  to 
incur  the  risk  of  being  hissed  or  insulted  by  a 
rabble,  instigated  by  ruffians,  exasperated,  per- 
haps, against  him  by  the  dischajqge  of  some 
public  duty?  We  are,  therefore,  anxious  to 
disabuse  you  as  to  this  topic,  which  has,  perhaps, 
not  unjustifiably  been  used  by  the  counsel  for 
the  traversers,  but  which  we  are  bound  to  dis- 
countenance ;  and  to  tell  you  that  no  length  of 
time  during  which  licentiousness  may  have  re- 
mained unpunished,  can  be  sufficient  to  sanction 
so  mischievous  a  pretension,  or  protect  it  fi*om 
the  reprehension  of  a  court  of  justice.  There  is 
no  distinction  between  a  theatre  and  any  other 

(a)  Compare  the  remarks  of  Mansfield,  C.J., 
in  Clifford  v.  Brandon,  2  Camp.  p.  869 ;  and 
see  Gregory  v.  Duke  of  Brunswick,  6  M.  &  G. 
205 ;  and  Wright  on  Cruninal  Conspiracies,  p.  41. 
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pablic  assembly.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  rights  of  an  audience  in  a  theatre  and  the 
persons  now  assembled  in  this  Coart,  except  in 
the  greater  degree  of  respect  which  is  due  to  a 
court  of  justice,  or  between  such  an  audience 
and  a  congregation  in  a  church,  except  in  the 
Teneration  which  is  due  to  a  place  of  worship. 
No  person  in  any  public  assembly  has  a  right  to 
breskk  or  endanger  the  public  peace." 


TJie  Deccan  Case,  Proceedings  before  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treas^ury, 
at  Fife  House,  on  July  12,  July  20,  November 
15,  1822,  January  8,  January  9,  January  13, 
January  14,  16, 1823,  February  5, 1823.  Cliiims 
by  Lieutenant-Geaeral  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and 
the  Army  of  the  Deccan,  the  actual  captors,  and 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Commander-in- 
Chief  (a)  and  the  Grand  Army.  There  is  a 
report  of  the  arguments  and  proceedings  in  two 
Yolumes. 

There  is  also  an  '*  Abridgement  of  the  Report 
of  the  Proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Deccan 
Prize  Money  "  by  Alfred  Kinloch. 

Adam,  counsel  for  Lord  Hastings,  having 
explained  that  the  war  originated  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  British  Government  to  destroy  the 
Pindarees,  which  necessarily  led  to  hostilities 
with  the  Mahratta  Powers  and  the  Peishwa; 
that  the  war  lasted  from  the  20th  October  1817, 
when  Lord  Hastings  took  the  field,  to  the  month 
of  July  1818  ;  and  that  the  Army  of  the  Deccan 
was  broken  up  by  an  order  of  Ix>rd  Hastings  of 
March  31,  1818,  said  : 

*'  The  proposition,  then,  that  I  submit  to  your 
Lordships  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  booty  taken 
in  this  campaign,  in  the  attainment  of  one  single 
individual  object,  the  extermination  of  the  pre- 
datory powers,  and  the  suppression  of  those  who 
engaged  in  their  cause,  must  be  considered  as 
one  general  mass  to  be  divided  among  all  those 
who  were  engaged  in  the  war;  that  all  who 
contributed  to  gain  the  object  should  participate 
in  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  that 
the  Bengal  Divi8ions  did  naturally  contribute  to 
this  end.  That  will  be  the  question  for  your 
Lordships  to  decide,  for  it  will  be  contended  on 
the  other  side  that  there  was  a  particular,  sepa- 
rate, and  distinct  army,  called  the  Army  of  the 
Deccan,  of  which  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  which  was  totally 
independent  of  that  army  which  was  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Hastings,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  the  forces  in  India,  and  that  by  them 
alone  the  prise  in  question  was  taken ;  the 
object,  therefore,  for  which  we  contend,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Hastings  and  the  divisions  under 
his  immediate  command,  is  the  participation  in 
the  whole  of  the  prize  which  was  taken  during 
the  whole  of  this  campaign.  The  plan  of  Lord 
Hastings'  campaign  against  the  Pindarees  was  to 
draw  a  cordon  round  the  enemy.  A  Madras 
force  was  to  cross  the  Nerbudda  from  the  south. 
A  Bombay  force  was  to  move  from  the  west 
from  Guzerat ;  while  the  forces  from  Bengal, 

(a)  See  above,  p.  378,  and  Appendix  L. 


indudiiig  the  Nagpore  subddiary  Ibree,  were  to 
march  towards  the  same  quarter  from  the  east 
and  from  the  north." 

LMshingUm{a)  on    the  same    side,   having 
referred  to  Lindo  v.  Rodney  (fi)  said  : 

"  This  being  the  state  of  the  law,  the  question 
is.  By  what  principles  are  your  loidships  to  be 
regulated  in  the  distribution  of  booty  ?  I  mean 
to  argue  this  question  precisely  on  the  principles 
which  would  apply  to  naval  prise,  or  to  prise 
taken  by  conjunct  expedition  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  understand  that  I 
by  no  means  intend  to  admit  that  all  the  same 
arguments  and  all  the  same  reasons  would  apply 
to  the  case  of  continental  booty  as  would  apply 
to  naval  prise  or  to  prise  captured  by  conjunct 
expeditions,  because  the  things  in  themselves 
are  essentially  different.  In  case  of  naval  prise, 
or  of  prise  taken  by  a  conjunct  expedition,  the 
object  of  capture  is,  generally  speaking,  simple, 
and  attended  with  few  ramifications,  if  I  may 
venture  to  use  that  expression ;  but,  my  Lords, 
in  the  case  of  booty  taken  on  land,  your  Lord- 
ships know  that  the  scene  inevitably  widens, 
and  that  the  sources  from  whence  the  co-opera- 
tion may  arise  are  infinitely  more  numerous. 
My  Lords,  there  is  one  title,  one  claim  in  equity, 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  Crown,  which,  of 
course,  is  beyond  all  dispute,  namely,  that  of  the 
actual  captor.  It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who 
astually  do  capture  the  prise  or  booty,  are  enti- 
tled to  pray  your  Ix>rdships  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  share  in  the  prise  or  booty  they 
have  BO  taken. 

"  My  Lords,  the  second  class  who  are  entitled 
to  share  (having  made,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  first  class  to  be  the  actual  taJcers)  are  those 
who  b^  actual  co-operation  by  rendering  asiast- 
ance  in  the  field  towards  the  effecting  the 
individual  capture,  claim  to  share  together  with 
the  actual  captors.  In  this  class,  my  Lords,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  may  be  an  infinite  variety 
of  cases ;  a  man  may  render  the  most  essential 
assistance,  or  he  may  render  a  service  of  infi- 
nitely less  importance,  towards  the  capture  of 
the  booty. 

"  There  is  a  third  class,  my  TiOrds,  who  claim 
to  share,  not  because  they  are  the  actual  takers, 
nor  by  virtue  of  any  actual  co-operation,  but 
because  they  have  been  associated  by  comi»etent 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  certain 
objects,  those  objects  generally  being  attained 
by  united  and  combined  exertions ;  and,  although 
the  individual  captors  may  not  have  received 
any  actual  assistance  from  this  force,  yet  if  their 
exertions  have  been  united  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  all  the  objects,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  they  were  associated,  then  they  are  en- 
titled to  share.  My  Lords,  I  call  this  class  joint 
captors  by  reason  of  pre-concert  and  associa- 
tion. 

"  My  Lords,  there  are,  as  we  apprehend, 
principles  which  my  learned  friends  on  tiie  other 
side  will  not  contend  are  to  be  disputed ;  they 
will  rather  say,  that  the  case  does  not  come 
within  the  principles,  as  to  the  facts,  than  deny 
the    truth  of  the  principles  themselves.    My 

(a)  Afterwards  Dean  of  the  Arches. 
(6)  2  Douglas,  613. 
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Lords,  there  are  authorities,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  cite  aathorities  for  these  principles,  from  the 
earliest  date ;  but  I  consider  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  any  detailed  state- 
ment of  authorities  in  support  of  principles 
which  I  apprehend  to  be  uncontested.      My 
Lords,  these  principles  stand  upon  the  foundation 
of  truth  and  justice  ;  the  more  they  are  examined 
the  more  satisfied  your  Lordships  will  be  that 
injustice  must  necessarily  take  place  if  these 
principles  were  to  be  violated.    Their  truth  and 
justice  have  confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ. 
Your  Lordships  may,  perhaps,  remember  a  very 
ancient  instance ;  I  allude  to  the  sharing  in 
booty  mentioned  in  one  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
which  David  divided  the  spoil  captured  from 
the  Amorites ;   it  was  urged  that  those  who 
stayed  behind  should  not  share  in  the  spoil 
taken ;  but  David  said,  '  Let  it  not  be  so,  let 
those  who  tarry  with  the  stuff  share  with  those 
who  go  forth  to  battle ;  and  it  was  so.    And  he 
made  it  a  statute  and  an  ordinance  to  Israel  to 
this  day.'    My  Lords,  the  principle  of   that 
decision  stands  upon  the  foundation  of  immu- 
table justice.    In  all  combined  exertions  it  is 
utterly  impracticable  that  all  parties  can  have 
the  same  degree  of  merit ;  it  is  Tttterly  impos- 
sible that  aU  parties  can  run  the  same  degree  of 
risk,  that  all  parties  can  suffer  in  the  same 
degree ;  therefore  it  is  that  he  who  is  wounded 
in  an  engagement  gets  no  greater  share  than  he 
who  comes  out  safe  and  sound ;  that  one  com- 
pany, or  one  battalion,  or  one  division,  shaU  not 
take  more  than  another,  by  reason  of  their 
having,  by  accident,  suffered  a  i^Teater  loss ;  for 
your  Loridships  must  perceive    that   it  might 
otherwise  happen.    But  he  who  suffered  most 
took  the  least,  while  he  who  suffered  least  might 
have  captured  the  greatest  booty;  it  is  clear 
that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  has  put  his  own  case  on 
this  foundation.    When  he  claims  that  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan  shall  share 
together  he  has  put  it  upon  this  very  principle, 
the  justice  of  which  I  admit  and  acknowled^, 
and  within  the  pale  of  which  I  pray  that  those 
for  whom  I  appear  may  be  included.     .    .     I 
may  say,  my  Lords,  it  is  upon  these  principles, 
and  upon  no  other,  that  I  contend  on  the  behalf 
of  the  Bengal  Army. 

**  Your  Lordships,  I  think,  should  also  be 
apprised  that  the  right  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  share  does  not  depend  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  right  of  the  army  to  share.  It 
may  be  that  a  Commander-in-Chief  may  share, 
without  communicating  to  the  division  or  to  the 
battalion  of  the  army  which  he  immediately 
commands,  any  title  whatever.  My  Lords,  I 
apprehend  that  an  Admiral  is  entitled  to  his 
fiag-eighths,  or  a  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
Commanner-in-Chiefs  share,  provided  he  issues 
any  orders  to  the  troops,  or  to  the  persons  who 
actually  effected  the  capture,  because  the  capture 
is  then  considered  as  made  under  his  authority, 
and  he  has  made  himself  militarily  responsible 
for  all  that  may  be  done.  The  fiag-eighth,  or 
Commander-in-Chiers  share,  your  Lordships 
will  find  to  stand  upon  military  responsibility ; 
it  matters  not  what  the  nature  of  the  order  may 
be,  provided  orders  are  given.  If  the  actual 
captor  be  under  the  command,  Skud  has  received 
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orders  from  tlie  superior  officer,  the  superior 
officer  is  then  entitied  to  share.  It  was  upon 
this  principle  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Mediterranean  took  the  fiag  share  when 
Lord  Nelson  sailed  away  to  the  West  Indies  ;  it 
was  upon  this  principle  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
claimed  to  share  with  Lord  William  Bentmok 
at  Tarragona,  although  he  afterwards  generously 
gave  up  his  claim  when  his  right  was  established. 
Your  Lordships  will  observe,  neither  the  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  nor  the  army  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  was  present  at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture, but  the  decision  proceeded  on  the  ground 
of  the  flag-share  or  Commander-in-Chiefs 
proportion  belonging  to  the  commander  who 
issued  the  orders. 

"  It  is  also  equally  clear,  that  whenever  a 
division  of  the  army  is  entitled  to  share,  the 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  ex  neceantaie,  always 
shares.  There  is  no  possibility,  for  instance,  of 
any  two  divisions  of  the  Deccan  Army  or  of 
the  Grand  Army  sharing  with  each  other  in 
which  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  not  be 
otherwise  entitled  to  share.  There  is  another 
rule  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to. 
This  rule  applies  both  to  naval  and  military 
officers,  namely,  that  a  superior  officer  is  bound, 
at  least,  has  adequate  authority,  to  take  com- 
mand over  an  inferior  officer  wherever  they 
meet  and  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the 
orders  under  which  the  inferior  officer  may  be 
acting.  My  Lords,  I  lay  down  this  as  a  pro« 
position  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that 
even  if  there  were  a  squadron  going  under 
special  orders  from  the  Admiralty  under  a 
junior  flag  officer,  a  senior  flag  officer  coming 
across  that  squadron  has  a  right  to  assume  the 
command ;  he  does  so  at  his  own  responsibility ; 
he  might  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  broken, 
if  he  improperly  assumed  that  command,  but  he 
has  a  right  to  do  it,  and  the  inferior  flag  officer 
is  bound  to  obey  him.  So  it  is,  my  Lords,  I 
apprehend,  in  the  army,  that  an  inferior  officer 
is  bound  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  superior  officer  under  all  circum- 
stances when  he  comes  within  the  reach  of  tliat 
command.  I  apprehend  that  this  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  military  and 
naval  discipline.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  I 
beg  leave  to  place  the  claim  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings.  I  claim  for  him  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  giving  orders  to  all  the  divisions  of  the 
army,  and  being  militarily  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  whole.  I  place  it,  secondly, 
upon  the  ground  that  his  own  division  actually 
co-operated  with  the  divisions  of  the  Deccan 
Army,  namely,  pre-concerted  association  by 
competent  authority.  It  appears  to  me,  my 
Lords,  that  the  Bengal  Army  is  entitled  to 
share  with  the  Deccan  Army.  First,  because 
they  were  by  competent  authority  associated 
with  the  Deccan  Army  for  the  execution  of  one 
grand  plan  by  conjoint  exertions;  this  plan 
comprising  many  objects  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  booty  was  taken,  each  division  of  each 
army,  each  detachment  performing  the  task  as- 
signed to  it.  Secondly,  they  claim  to  share  by 
virtue  of  co-operation,  directly  tending  by  en- 
couragement of  tlie  friend  and  intimidation  to 
the  foe  to  effectuate  the  capture  of  such  booty.** 

H  H 
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Harrison,  for  Sir  TKokuu  Hislop,  referred  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  SUnodL  in  Tke 
Vryheid,{a)  The  Mars,il>)  The  Odin^{c)  The 
Island  of  Trinidad,{d)  The  Stella  del  Norte,{e^ 
and  The  Diomede,(f)  and  by  Sir  WUUam  Grant 
in  The  Nordst€m,(£^  and  The  Empress,(Ji)  as 
to  constmctive  capture.  Whether  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  formed  by  Lord  Hastinffs,  as  Cro- 
Temor-Oeneral  or  Commander-in-Chief,  made  no 
difference.  "  As  to  the  Pindarees,  the  seat  of 
war  being  Malwa,  the  object  of  the  Qovemor- 
General  was  to  bring  all  the  different  divisions 
of  the  two  armies  which  could  be  brought  up 
towiurds  that  point  to  act  in  communication  and 
in  co-operation  with  each  other  in  dislodging 
and  suppressing  the  Pindarees.  There  is  no 
language,  however  strong,  implying  co-opera- 
tion which  I  am  not  willing  to  adopt  as  appli- 
cable to  the  act  of  suppressing  the  Pindarees. 
Still  I  say,  that  as  long  as  the  forces  remain 
separate  armies  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
moving  towards  one  common  object  does  not 
produce  such  association,  such  a  community  in 
relation  to  the  object  as  will  entitle  them  to 
share  in  communion  with  each  other.  The 
forces  must  be  united  as  well  as  the  plan  itself. 
I  have  shown  to  your  Lordships  that  the  forces 
were  distinct  of  separate,  and  that  the  com- 
manders were  distinct  and  separate  ;  and,  there- 
fore, no  precision  of  plan,  no  terms  I  could 
bring  into  the  case  of  pre-concert,  co-operation, 
or  association,  or  any  other  terms  which  my 
learned  friends  can  use,  would,  with  reference 
to  the  principles  determined  in  cases  of  prize, 
entitle  them  to  share  in  anything  of  which 
they  were  not  actually  the  captors  or  construc- 
tively the  captors,  by  aiduig  in  taking  the 
booty ;  and,  therefore,  I  say  as  to  the  Pindarees, 
there  was  no  such  conunon  object,  plan,  and 
association  to  bring  it  within  any  of  the  prize 
decisions  I  have  referred  to  as  would  entitle  the 
parties  to  share  in  community.  They  were  not 
an  associated  force  in  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign ;  they  never  became  an  associated 
force  during  the  progress  of  it ;  and  they  re- 
mained a  separate  force  to  the  conclusion ;  and, 
therefore,  to  whatever  extent  1  might  admit  my 
learned  friend's  argument  as  to  plan,  I  deny  its 
application  here,  upon  any  principle  of  analogy 
to  prize  cases.  I  say  it  is  not  such  a  plan  as 
would  entitle  any  two  bodies  to  share  together, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  they  had  been  one 
common  body.  .  .  .  Upon  no  principle  ap- 
plicable to  prize  can  it  be  said  that  the  Grand 
Army  and  die  Army  of  the  Deccan  co-operated 
in  occurrences  which  arose  while  they  were 
marching  towards  the  point  of  co-operation 
against  the  Pindarees.  As  well  might  it  be  said 
that  if  two  armies  or  fleets  were  going  out  under 
different  orders  and  under  different  commanders 


(a)  2  Rob.  Ad.  21. 
(6)      „  „  27. 

(c)  „  „   824. 

(d)  5  Rob.  Ad.  92. 

(e)  „  „   849. 
(/)  Acton,  239. 
(^)         ,,       140. 
(h)  Dodson,  872. 


to  act  against  Ceylon  or  the  Mauritius,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  ordered  in  the  voyace  out  to 
the  rendezToos  to  see  whether  a  particular  ar- 
mament was  preparing  at  any  port  or  place,  or 
whether  certain  supplies  were  collecting  at  a 
port  or  place,  and  to  destroy  such  armament  or 
supplies,  and  the  army  or  fleet  engaged  in  such 
intermediate  operation  captured  anything,  that 
such  booty  would  belong  to  both  the  forces. 
.  .  The  armies  were  separate  and  distinct 
commands.  They  were  never  united  as  one 
army  under  one  command.  It  was  not  an  asso- 
ciated force,  therefore,  within  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  cases.  If  it  was  a  combined  object 
there  is  no  case  in  which  two  separate  com- 
manders have  ever  shared  together.'* 

Jenner  (on  the  same  side)  observed :  "  It  is 
utterlv  impossible  to  say  that  there  was  any 
combmation  of  the  forces  under  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  so  as  to 
incorporate  them  together,  or  that  they  were 
acting  under  one  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Hastings  never 
did  assume  the  command,  and  never  did,  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  issue  any  order  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop;  and  consequently  that,  as  it 
was  a  separate  command  in  its  origin,  so  it 
continued  in  its  progress,  and  so  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Army  of  the 
Deccan.''  The  phrase  "Combined  Army  "oc- 
curs for  the  fint  time  when  prize  had  been 
taken  and  questions  as  to  distribution  had 
arisen. 

Adam,  in  replj,  said : ''  I  will  show  your  Lord- 
ships that,  bv  the  conmiission  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  from  the  instant  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  an  inferior  Presidency  passes  tlie 
limits  of  his  Presidency,  he  becomes  amenable 
to  the  commands  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
India.  My  Lords,  the  commission  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India  is  an  universal  com- 
mission ;  the  commission  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  other  Presidencies  is  limited ;  and 
a  Commander-in-Chief  has  a  proper  right  to 
command  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madras 
everywhere  but  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
district.  .  .  What  is  the  rule  for  us  must  be 
the  rule  for  them ;  they  can  never  get  out  of 
this.  If  the  Army  of  the  Deccan  is  to  share 
(in  common)  it  must  be  on  the  principle  of 
association.  I  say  if  the  principle  of  associa- 
tion is  good  for  them  it  is  good  for  us ;  they 
cannot  make  out  their  case  without  making  out 
mine." 

With  respect  to  the  anuy  at  large,  I  submit  I 
have  made  out  my  principle  of  association,  and 
that  no  otner  will  serve  the  army  of  the  Deccan 
themselves;  for  as  they  cannot  make  out 
intimidation  of  the  enemy,  or  encouragement  to 
friends,  which  most  of  the  cases  require,  no 
principle  but  mine  will  serve  them,  and  I  say 
they  have  adopted  it  themselves  in  the  letter  of 
the  Prize  Committee,  to  which  I  have  called 
your  Lordships'  attention  so  often. 

My  Lords,  then  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  that  principle  to  the  facts,  it  will  be  for  your 
Lordships  to  say  whether  the  real  state  of  the 
case  was  not  this,  that  my  Lord  Hastings'  object, 
and  his  intention  being  to  extirpate  the  Pindarees, 
he  looked  to  Mahratta  hostilities  not  as  an  oliject 
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of  the  war,  bat  as  a  conseqaence  that  would  in 
all  probability  follow ;  that  he  contemplated  it 
as  a  possible  event ;  that  he  formed  his  associa- 
tion and  his  pre-concert  in  reference  to  that 
object.  It  was  a  confidential  association  in  the 
event  of  the  war  breaking  out,  and  having  so 
broken  out,  the  association  applies  ;  bat  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  go  so  far,  for  if  I  show  an 
association  at  any  time,  we  are  at  liberty  to  show 
on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Sir  William 
Grant,  that  it  was  a  capture  growing  out  of  the 
common  object  for  which  the  association  was 
formed,  that  the  Mahratta  war  grew  out  of  the 
Pindaree  war,  and  bat  for  the  Pindaree  war 
there  never  would  have  been  a  Mahratta  war. 
Both  the  objects  here  are  matters  of  association, 
the  one  certain,  the  other  uncertain ;  but  if  it 
doesjhappeu,  it  is'referrible  to  the  same  principle, 
it  is  the  growth  out  of  the  purpose  for  which  the 
association  is  formed.  If  your  Lordships  are 
satisfied  of  that,  what  shall  I  have  more  to  do 
than  to  show  that  the  object  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  conjoint  movements  of  the  Bengal 
and  Deccau  forces,  and  that  it  was  so  to  the 
extent  of  each  division  to  its  own  object. 

I  have  shown,  I  hope,  satisfactorily,  that  the 
Bengal  divisions  have  done  a  great  deal  more 
than  that,  they  have  defeated  the  Pindarees, 
who,  if  not  defeated,  would  have  associated 
themselves  with  Holkar,  and  might  have  turned 
the  fate  of  the  battle  of  Mahidpoor  another  way ; 
that  General  Donkin  did  much,  and  that  Gene- 
ral Hardyman  and  General  Marshall  acquired 
Mahratta  prize.  I  trust  I  have  satisfied  your 
Lordships  that  we  are  entitled  to  share  on  every 
principle,  and  your  Lordships  will  have  the 
goodness  to  say  whether  we  have  shown  both 
that  my  Lord  Hastings  acted  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  India,  as  he  might  do,  and  that  all  the 
divisions  of  the  Bengal  army  are  entitled  to 
share,  having  performed  their  part  of  the  general 
association.  The  case  of  the  other  side,  with 
respect  to  Lord  Hastings*  letters,  is  founded  on 
form,  which  they  endeavour  to  make  your  Lord- 
ships believe  enters  into  the  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  the  case ;  however,  your  Lordships 
will  not  forget  that  we  put  our  case  on  the  sub- 
stance of  those  orders  which  they  have  never 
dared  to  touch,  they  put  it  simply  on  the  form 
in  which  the  communications  were  made,  and  in 
support  of  their  idea,  they  have  put  on  your 
Lordships*  table  that,  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
understand.  I  will  not  say  your  Loidships  do 
not  comprehend  it,  but  unless  it  shall  be  clearly 
made  out  that  Lord  Hastings  acted  as  Governor- 
General,  all  the  inferences  are  the  other  way. 
Having  shown  that,  with  respect  to  Lord 
Hastings  and  to  the  Grand  Army,  I  trust  that 
your  Lordships  will  decide  that  we  are  entitied 
to  share  in  all  the  prise  taken. 

Bosanquet,  Seijeant,  on  behalf  of  the  East 
India  Company,  stated  that  the  Court  of 
Directors  had,  in  the  first'  instance  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
praying  for  a  grant  of  this  booty  as  in  former 
cases.  Afterwards,  when  they  found  that  the 
booty  was  disputed,  they  presented  a  second 
memorial,  praying  that  one-half  might  be 
granted  absolutely  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  the  other  half  in  trust  for  "  the  use  of  the 


commanders,  officers,  and  men,  belonging  to  the 
army  employed  in  the  (said)  war."  This  peti- 
tion is  wholly  in  accordance  with  precedent. 
The  earliest  precedent  was  in  the  reign  of 
George  2.,  who  granted  to  the  Company  the 
booty  taken  in  Bengal,  by  Admiral  Watson,  and 
a  subsequent  grant  (81st  Gfeorge  2.)  bestows  on 
them  all  booty  taken  in  future  wars,  provided 
those  wars  were  carried  on  by  the  forces  of  the 
Company  alone,  unassisted  by  the  royal  troops. 
The  booty  of  the  first  Mysore  war,  against 
Tippoo  Sultan,  in  1791,  1792,  had  in  this  way 
been  granted,  one-half  absolutely,  and  one -half 
in  trust  for  the  "  commanders,  officers,  and  men, 
belonging  to  the  army  employed  in  the  said 
war."  In  like  manner  the  booty  of  Pondicherry 
(1793)  had  been  granted,  one  half  in  trust  to  bie 
divided  among  the  commanders,  officers,  and 
men,  belonging  to  the  land  and  sea  forces 
employed  in  the  said  expedition.  But  the  most 
important,  is  the  case  of  Seringapatam,  1799. 
A  large  portion  of  the  booty  had  been  divided 
on  the  spot,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  East  India 
Company  a  grant  from  the  Crown  had  been 
made  in  the  usual  form,  confirmed  the  distribu- 
tion, and  granted  three-fourths  of  the  residue 
for  their  proper  use  and  benefit,  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  the  remaining  fourth  part 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Nizam,  who  was  an  ally. 

There  was  a  subsequent  grant  of  a  like  tenor 
in  the  case  of  Serampore,  1808,  where  the  Com- 
pany "  prayed  for  a  grant  of  one-half  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  the  residue  thereof  to  the  forces 
employed  in  the  capture,"  and  the  Crown  granted 
accordingly  one^half  for  their  own  use,  and  the 
other  half  in  trust  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
commanders,  officers,  and  men,  belonging  to  the 
detachment  of  the  forces  employed  m  the  said 
capture.  '^  My  Lords,  there  is  a  case  which  has 
been  a  good  deal  mentioned  in  the  discussion 
between  my  learned  friends,  in  which  I  am 
particularly  desirous  to  take  no  part  whatever, 
a  case  a  good  deal  insisted  upon,  I  mean  the 
late  Mahratta  war.  My  Lords,  witii  respect  to 
the  claims  of  the  respective  persons  who  are 
now  before  your  Lordships,  that  case  may  be 
possibly  important,  but  I  apprehend  that  that 
case  will  not  at  aU  be  found  to  affect  the  East 
India  Company  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
case  of  the  division  which  was  made  of  property 
taken  by  my  Lord  Lake,  and  taken  by  "Mb^ot- 
Gieneral  Wdlealey,  was  never  confirmed  by  any 
grant  of  the  Crown  at  all.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  disposition  that  was  made 
upon  that  occasion,  was  at  all  disapproved  of  by 
the  East  India  Company.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  it  was  not  precisely  the  disposition  whioh, 
if  a  grant  had  been  applied  for,  and  your  Lord- 
ships had  been  pleased  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
make  a  grant,  your  Lordships  would  not  have 
confirmed;  but  no  grant,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  was  ever  applied  for,  either  for  the 
booty  distributed  to  the  army  of  Lord  Lake,  or 
to  the  army  of  Major-Greneral  Wellesley.  Had 
such  a  groat  been  applied  for,  unquestionably 
the  East  India  Company  would  have  appeared 
in  the  character  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
attend  your  Lordships  upon  the  present  occasion, 
requesting  you  would  be  pleased  to  make  that 
distribution  in  the  form  used  on  similiar  occa- 
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fiions  ;  and  I  haye  no  doubt  the  fiberality  of  the 
Company  would  hare  been  ezerciaed  towazds 
both  those  annief  in  the  manner  it  ha»  been 
found  to  be  exercised  on  similar  occanons,  bat 
inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  grant,  neither 
my  learned  fKends  on  the  one  stde,  nor  I  on  the 
other,  can  apply  to  the  present  case." 

The  Lords  Commissioners  decided  that  the 
booty  should  be  divided  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  actual  capture,  (a) 

The  King  against  John  Smith.  1823.  October 
1 3  to  November  24.  This  case  is  reported  in  **  The 
London  Missionary  Society's  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  late  Rev.  J.  Smith,  of  Oeme- 
rara,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  was  tried  under 
martial  law  and  condemned  to  death  on  a  chaige 
of  aidiiw  and  assisting  in  a  rebellion  of  negro 
slaves,  from  a  full  and  correct  copy,  transmitted 
to  England  by  Mr.  Smith's  counsel."  There  is 
also  another  report,  **  A  copy  of  the  Minutes 
of  the  Bvidence  in  the  Trial  of  John  Smith,  a 
missionary  in  the  Colony  of  Demerara,  with  Uie 
warrant,  charges,  and  sentence."  Parliamentary 
Papers,  1824,  XXIII.(6) 

The  Court  was  composed  as  follows: — 

'*  President :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen 
Arthur  Goodman,  Half -pay  48th  Begiment,  and 
Commandant  of  the  Greorge  Town  Brigade  of 
Militia.  Members  :  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles 
Wray,Militia  Staffer)  ;  Captain  Thomas  William 


(o)  See  above,  p.  768. 

(6)  See  also  "Copies  or  extracts  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  Governors  of  Colonies  in 
the  West  Indies  respecting  the  insurrection  of 
slaves."    Parliamentary  Papers,  1824,  XXIII. 

(c)  President  of  die  Criminal  and  Civil 
Court  of  Justice  in  the  Colony.  **  Iiet  us  look 
at  the  composition  of  the  Court  before  which 
Mr.  Smith  was  actually  tried.  Upon  a  re- 
ference to  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was  com- 
posed, I  find  what  certainly  appears  most 
strange,  the  President  of  the  Civil  Court  taking 
upon  himself  the  functions  of  a  member  of  the 
court  martial  under  the  name  of  an  officer  of 
the  militia  staff.  It  appears  to  be  the  fact  that 
this  learned -individual  was  invested  with  the 
rank  above  degree  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
militia  a  few  days  before  the  assembling  of  the 
court  martial,  in  order  that  he,  a  lawyer  and  a 
civil  judge,  might  sit  as  a  military  judge  and 
a  soldier."  Brougham,  Hansard,  June  1,  1824, 
p.  973. 

The  following  opinion  was  given  by  Sir  John 
Beckett,  Judge  Advocate  General,  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Court : 

"  Downing  Street, 
"  My  Lokd,  February  10,  1824. 

"  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  5ih 
instant,  transmitting  to  me  the  report  of  pro- 
ceedings against  John  Smith  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  at  a  general  court  martial 
recently  held  in  Demerara,  during  the  time  that 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  place  that  colony 
under  martial  law ;  and  requesting  that  I  would 
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Stewart,  Ist  West  India  Begiment;  Captain 
Bichard  Daniel,  Boyal  North  British  Fusiliers ; 
Captain  Thomas  Fairweather,  Boyal  North 
Bntish  Fusiliers ;  Lieutenant  Thomas  Cochrane 
Hammill,  Boyal  North  British  Fusiliers ;  Lieu- 
tenant John  Crofter  Peddie,  Boyal  North 
British  Fusiliers;  Second  Lieutenant  Charles 
O'Hara  Booth,  Boyal  North  British  Fosiliert ; 
Captain  WilUam  KilHkeUy,  Half-pay  6th  West 
India  Begiment;  Deputy  Assistant  Quarter- 
master General  ;  Captain  Colin  Campbell,  Boyal 
North  British  Fusiliers ;  Captain  licwis  Charles 
Appelius,  Boyal  North  British  Fusiliers ;  Lieu- 
tenant Bobert  Gregg,  4th  or  King's  Own  Begi- 
ment ;  Lieutenant  William  Howe  Hennis,  Boyal 
Artillery;  Second  Lieutenant  Alexander  Gor- 
don, Boyal  Engineers ;  Second  Lieutenant  Bobert 
AnstniUier,  Boyal  North  British  Fusiliers. 

The  warrants  of  his  Excellency  Major-General 
John  Murray,(a)  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Com- 

report  to  your  Lordship  with  all  convenient 
despatch,  for  his  Majesty's  information,  my 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  proceedings  referred 
to  have  been  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to 
every  essential  form  of  military  law.  In  com- 
pliance with  your  Lordship's  request,  I  beg 
leave  to  report  to  your  Lordship,  for  his 
Majesty's  information,  that  the  proceedings  in 
question  against  John  Smith  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  by  the  Court  appointed  to  try 
him  with  a  due  regard  to  every  essential  form 
of  militaiy  law.  I  think  it  right  at  the  same 
time  to  make  the  following  observation  to  your 
Lordship  respectio^  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  On  refemng  to  the  names  of  the 
several  individuals  who  composed  it,  two  of 
them  are  described  as  officers  of  the  militia 
there,  vis.,  the  President,  Lieut-Colonel  Good- 
man, who  is  described  as  '  half-pay  48Ui  Begi- 
ment, and  Commandant  of  the  George  Town 
brigade  of  mt'Zth'a,' and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wray, 
who  is  described  as  *  of  the  militia  staff.*  If  these 
proceedings  had  taken  place  upon  the  trial  of 
an  officer  or  soldier  of  the  King*s  forces  in  the 
ordinary  tray,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  and  Articles  of  War,  the  forms  required  to 
be  observed  thereby  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  duly  regarded,  inasmuch  as  it  is  provided, 
by  the  6th  Article  of  the  16th  section  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  that  'no  officer  serving  in 
the  militia  shall  sit  in  court  martial  upon  the 
trial  of  any  officer  or  soldier  serving  in  any 
of  our  other  forces;  nor  shall  any  officer  in 
our  forces  sit  on  any  court  martial  upon  the  trial 
of  any  officer  or  soldier  servingrin  the  militia. 

"  1  am  aware,  of  course,  that  martial  law,  as 
stated  in  your  Lordship's  letter  of  reference, 
was  in  force  when  the  trial  of  John  Smith  took 
place  in  Demerara ;  nevertheless  the  terms  of 
your  Lordship's  reference  seem  to  require  that 
the  circumstances  above  stated  should  be 
brought  before  your  Lordship's  notice. 

"  J.  Bbckbtt. 

"  The  Eari  Bathurst" 

See  also  Simmons  on  Courts  'Martial,  s.  23n, 
s.  100  ;  Army  Act,  1881,  ss.  547,  548  ;  ex  parte 
Milligan  4  Wall.  U.S.  S.C.  99  ;  Appendix  M. 

(rt)  See  Rough  v.  Murray,  p.  986  below. 
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mander-in -Chief  in  and  over  the  nnited  Colony 
of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  8cc.,  &c.,  appoint- 
ing Lieutenant  Colonel  Stephen  Arthur  Good- 
man, Half-paj  48th  Regiment,  and  Commandant 
of  the  George  Town  Brigadeof  Militia,  President 
of,  and  his  Honour  Victor  Amadins  Heliger,  to 
be  Judge  Advocate,  and  Richard  Creser,  Esq., 
Robert  Phipps,  Esq.,  and  J.  L.  Smith,  jun.,  Esq., 
to  act  as  assistant  Judge  Advocates  to  a  general 
court  martial,  ordered  to  assemble  at  the  Colonj 
House  in  George  Town,  on  Monday  the  13th 
instant,  at  10  o'clock,  for  the  trial  of  such  pri- 
soners as  shall  then  and  there  be  brought  before 
it,  having  been  read  in  presence  of  the  pri- 
soner. 

The  prisoner,  having  been  asked  whether  he 
had  any  cause  of  challenge  or  objection  to  any 
of  the  members,  answered,  "  No." 

The  Court  was  then  duly  sworn,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  trial  of  John  Smith,  a  missionary, 
on  the  following  charges,  preferred  against  him, 
by  order  of  his  Excellency  Major-General  John 
Murray,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  and  over  the  united  Colony  of 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

1.  For  that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  long 
previous  to  and  up  to  the  time  of  a  certain  re* 
volt  and  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  this  colony, 
on  or  about  the  18th  of  August  now  last  past, 
did  promote,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  negro  slaves 
towards  their  lawful  masters,  managers,  and 
overseers,  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  thereby 
intending  to  excite  the  said  negroes  to  break 
out  in  such  open  revolt  and  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  tlieir  lawful  masters,  managers, 
and  overseen,  contrary  to  his  allegiance,  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  his  crown  and  dignity. 

2.  For  that  he  the  said  John  Smith,  having, 
about  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times  theretofore  preceding, 
advised,  consulted,  and  corresponded  with  a 
c«^rtain  negro  named  Quamina,  touching  and 
concerning  a  certain  intended  revolt  and  rebel- 
lion of  the  negro  slaves  within  these  colonies  of 
Demerara  and  Essequibo;  and  further,  after 
such  revolt  and  rebellion  had  actually  com- 
menced, and  was  in  a  course  of  prosecution,  he, 
the  said  John  Smith,  did  further  aid  and  assist  in 
such  rebellion,  bv  advising,  consulting,  and  corre- 
sponding, touchmg  the  same,  with  the  said  negro 
Quamina ;  to  wit,  on  the  19th  and  20th  August 
last  past,  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  then  well 
knowing  such  revolt  and  rebellion  to  be  in  pro- 
ffreas,  and  the  said  negro  Quamina  to  be  an 
insurgent  engaged  therein. 

3.  For  that  he  the  said  John  Smith,  on  the 
17th  August  last  past,  and  for  a  certain  period 
of  time  thereto  preceding,  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  revolt  and  rebellion,  in- 
tended to  take  place  within  this  colony,  did  not 
make  known  the  same  to  the  proper  authorities, 
which  revolt  and  rebellion  did  subsequently  take 
place  ;  to  wit,  on  or  about  .th^  18th  of  August 
now  last  past,  (a) 

(a)  In  a  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Bathuist, 
Secretary  of  State,  annoonciDg  the  outbreak, 
Lieutenant-Governor   Murray    "^7^  •     "^^   i^ 


4.  For  that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  after 
such  revolt  and  rebellion  had  taken  place,  and 
during  the  existence  thereof,  to  wit,  on  or  about 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  19th  and  20th  of 
August  now  last  past,  was  at  Plantation  Le 
Resouvenir  in  presence  of,  and  held  communi- 
cation with,  Quamina,  a  negro  of  Plantation 
Success,  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  then  well 
knowing  the  said  Quamina  to  be  an  insurgent 
engaged  therein,  and  that  he,  the  said  John 
Smith,  did  not  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
suppress  the  same,(a)  by  securing  or  detaining 
the  said  insurgent  Quamina,  as  a  prisoner,  or  by 
giving  information  to  the  proper  authorities,  or 
otherwise,  but,  on  the  contrary,  permitted  the  said 
insurgent  Quamina  to  go  at  large  and  depart, 
without  attempting  to  seize  and  detain  him,  and 
without  giving  any  information  respecting  him 
to  the  proper  authorities,  against  the  peace  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and 
dignity,  and  against  the  laws  in  force  in  this 
colony,  and  in  defiance  of  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  issued  by  bis  Excellency  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 

To  these  charges  the  prisoner  pleaded  Not 
Guilty.  *^ 

The  prisoner  having  requested  the  indulgence 
of  the  Court  in  order  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  counsel,  the  Court  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

On  the  second  day,  14th  October  1823,  the 
Court  having  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the 
Judge  Advocate  addressed  the  Court  as  follows: 
"  May  it  please  the  Court :  IVevious  to  my  pro- 
ceeding to  the  proof  of  the  diarges  which  have 
been  preferred  by  me  against  the  prisoner,  I 
feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 
the  case,  m  order  to  facilitate  the  proof  of  the 


evident  this  mischief  was  plotted  at  the  Bethel 
Chapel  upon  Mr.  Forth's  estate,  that  the  leaders 
are  the  chief  men  of  that  chapel,  and  the 
parson  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  some 
f  uch  project.  Under  these  circumstances  and  in 
consequence  of  his  having  refused  to  arm  in 
opposition  to  them,  he  was  sent  in  a  prisoner 
by  Capt.  M.  C.  Turk,  and  as  our  situation  was 
the  most  critical  I  detained  him  on  his  parol  at 
Colony  House,"  24  August  1828.  *«  I  purpose 
bringing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  to  trial  when  the  others  are 
got  throogh.  I  am  of  course  anxious  to  afford 
him  the  most  unbiassed  Court  However,  it  is 
probable  that  1  shall  offer  him  his  option 
between  a  general  court  martial  and  the 
ordinary  tribunals  of  the  colony,  and  should  he 
pve  a  preference  to  the  former,  will  place  upon 
It  as  many  officers  of  the  army  as  I  con- 
veniently can  get  together,  with  the  President, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Wray.  The  colony  still  con- 
tinues under  martial  law."  27  Sept  1828. 
Colonial  Papers,  Demerara,  No.  87. 

(a)  In  volume  42  of  Colonial  Papers  is  a 
series  of  questions  addressed  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Murray.  In  answer  to  them  he  states 
that  "fifty-eight  were  killed  in  the  field,  forty- 
nine  were  wounded  and  recovered,  and  twenty- 
seven  were  executed  under  sentence  of  court 
martial." 
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charges  so  preferred.    I  shall  first  adduce  in 
evidence    that    the    prisoner,    even    from    the 
beginning  of    his   arrival  in  this  colony,  has 
b^n  to  interfere  with  the  complaints  of  the 
different  negroes  upon  the  estates  in  the  district 
where  he  has  been  admitted  as  a  regular  mis- 
sionary.   I  shall  further  adduce  evidence  that 
this  interference  has  not  only  related  to  the 
negro  population  and  their  management,  but 
also  with  regard  to  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  this  colony ;  that  this 
kind  of  interference  has  created  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  amongst  that  part,  viz.,  the  negro 
population  of   this    colony;     that    even    his 
opinion  of    the  oppression  under  which  they 
laboured  brought  him  to  that  point    that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  expound  to  them  such 
parts  of  the  holy  Gospel  entirely  relative  to  the 
oppressed  state  in  which  he  considered  them  to 
be.    It  shall  further  appear  to  you  in  evidence 
that  this  has  led  at  last  to    breaking  asimder 
the  ties  which  had  formerly  united  master  and 
slave ;  and  that  open  revolt  was  the  consequence 
of  this  state  of  discontent  in  which  they  had 
been  brought.    It  will  also  appear  that  before 
the  revolt  brolce  out   the  prisoner  was  aware, 
not  only  of  the  intended  rebellion  to  take  place, 
not  only  several  days  before,  but  also  on  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolt.    It  shall  be  proved  that  it  was  not 
only  a  bare  knowledge  of  this  revolt,  but  that 
he  did  even  advise  and  consult  them  as  to  the 
difficulties  which  they,  the  negroes,  would  have 
to  encounter  from  His  Majesty's  troops  and 
from  the  white  inhabitants  of  ihe  colony.     It 
shall  be  proved  that,  with  this  knowledge  on  his 
mind,  he  never  gave  any  conmiunication  to  the 
constituted  authorities  on  this  subject ;  that  on 
the  day  of  the  revolt  the  prisoner  was  in  town, 
but  as  he  left  the  town  without  having  made 
that  disclosure,  which  as  a  faithful  and^  loyal 
subject  he  was  bound  to  do ;  not  only  this,  but 
it  shall  be  also  proved  that  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  revolt,  not  only  not  any  attempt  was 
made  of  any  disclosure  on  his  side,  but  that 
immediately  after  the  revolt,  on  the  first  and 
second  day  the  prisoner  did  correspond  with  one 
of  the  insurgents  at  the  time  when  he  well  knew 
that  that  insurgent  was  in  open  rebellion ;  not 
only  that  he  did  correspond  with  him,  but  he 
even  did  not  attempt  to  secure  that  insurgent, 
or    to    give    such    notice    to    the    constituted 
authorities  by  which  that  insurgent  could  have 
been  laid  hold  of;   that  though,  perhaps,  the 
prisoner,  at  the  moment,  might   have   found 
some  difficulty  of  conveying  this  intelligence  to 
the    proper    authority,    that     obstruction    or 
difficulty  was  entirely  taken  away  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  a  detachment  of  militia  arrived 
at  the  dwelling  of  the  prisoner,  and  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  give  such  information  as  a  loyal 
subject  he  was  obliged  to  give.    This,  gentle- 
men, is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case ;  and, 
according  to  the  course,  which  in  calling  of  the 
evidence,  I  intend   to  pursue."      The  Judge 
Advocate     put     in    evidence    the     prisoner's 
jonrnal,(a)  called  witnesses,  and  concluded  his 


(a)  '*  The  case  proved  against  him  (Smith)  is 
greatly  short  of  what  I  thought  it  might  have 


case  by  putting  in  evidence  the  following  pro- 
clamation : — 

*'  By  his  Excellency  Major-Greneral  John  Murray, 

j^  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Gom- 

^T***     m«ider-in-Chief  in  and  over 

y  ,  ^aV'  the  united  Colony  of  Demerara 

John  Murray.  ^^  Eggg^bo.  &c..  &c.,  &c. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in  me 
vested  by  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  and 
whereas  the  disturbed  state  of  the  colony 
appears  to  me  to  be  such  as  to  require  the  most 
vigorous  and  decided  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  their 
property — ^I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  this  my 
proclamation,  hereby  declaring,  in  the  name  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the  Fourth, 
the  united  Colony  of  Demerara  and  Esseqnibo 
to  be,  from  and  after  the  issuing  of  this  my  "" 
proclamation,  under  martial  law  :  and  I  do 
hereby  enjoin  all  faithful  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  within  this  united  colony,  to  govern 
themsdves  accordingly,  and  to  be  aiding  and 
assisting,  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities,  in 
restoring  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  in  pro- 
tecting their  fellow-subjects.  And  it  is  further 
our  will  and  absolute  command,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  premises,  that  no  person  or  persons 
do,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  quit  George 
Town,  without  special  leave  first  had  and 
obtained  for  so  doing;  all  persons,  without 
distinction,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  being 
required  immediately  to  enioll  themselves  in 
some  troop  or  company  of  the  Greorge  Town 
Brigade  of  Militia.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
and  enjoined,  that  all  slaves  within  the  different 
districts  of  George  Town  be  detained  by  their 
masters  or  owners  within  their  own  premises — 
not  suffering  them  to  leave  such  their  premises 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  unless  on  the  in- 
dispensable business  of  their  masters  or  owners. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  at 
the  King's  House,  in  George  Town,  this 
19th  day  of  August  1823,(a)  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

God  Save  the  King ! 

By  Command  of  His  Excellency 

the  Lieutenant-Grovemor, 

John  Mubrat,  Gov.  Sec." 

been.  I  myself  once  saw  a  missionary's  journal, 
and  its  contents  would  have  been  capable  of  being 
perverted  to  a  much  stronger  charge  of  pro- 
moting discontent  amongst  the  slaves.  Had  I 
happened,  for  instance,  to  correspond  with 
Smith,  that  alone  would  have  hanged  him." 
Wilberforce's  Life,  5,  222. 

(a)  The  prisoner  was  tried  on  the  23rd  day 
of  October  1823.  **  When  every  pretence  of  real 
and  immediate  danger  was  over;  when  everything 
like  apprehension,  save  from  the  state  of  coloniid 
society,  was  removed,  it  was  thought  fit  to  bring 
to  trial  by  a  military  court-marti^  this  minister 
of  the  G<>spel  I  .  •  •  I  know  that  the  general 
answer  to  idl  which  has  hitherto  been  alleged  on 
the  subject  is  that  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  Demerara.  But,  Sir,  I  do  not 
profess  to  understand,  as  a  lawyer,  martial  law 
of  such  a  description ;  it  is  entirely  unknown  (o 
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On  the  14th  day  of  the  trial  the  prisoner 
began  his  defence  bj  saying  : — 

"  Before  I  enter  upon  the  immediate  defence 
of  my  oondact  from  the  chaises  which  hare 
been  preferred  against  me,  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Court  to  a  few  preliminary 
obseryations.  The  Ck>urt  is  well  aware  that,  by 
profession  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or- 
dained and  sanctioned  by  the  Missionary  Society, 
a  most  respectable  body  of  men,  well  known  to, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Government  at  home ; 
whose  sole  object  is  of  a  religious  nature,  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  and  other  unen- 
lightened nations  to  the  Christian  faith.  With 
the  civil  or  political  state  of  those  countries, 
where  its  missionaries  labour,  it  has  nothing  to 
do.  Under  the  patronage  of  this  society  I 
chose  to  engage  in  the  difficult  and  self-denying 
work  of  instructing  the  benighted  negroes  in  the 
principles  of  our  holy  religion.  With  this 
avowed  intention   I  arrived  here  in  February 

the  law  of  England — I  do  not  mean  to  say  in  the 
bad  times  of  our  history,  but  that  more  recent 
period  which  is  called  constitutional."  Brougham, 
Hansard,  June  1, 1824,  p.  968.  "  I  know  that  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  renders  every  man 
liable  to  be  treated  as  a  soldier.    But  the  instant 
the  necessity  ceases,  that  instant  the  state  of 
soldiership  ought  to  cease,  and  the  rights,  with 
the  relations,  of  civil  life  to  be  restored,"  p.  976. 
**  The  only  principle    on  which    the    law    of 
England  tolerates  what  is  called  martial  law  is 
necessity ;  its  introduction  can  be  justified  only 
by  necessi^ ;  its  continuance  requires  precisely 
the  same  justification;   and  if  it  survives  the 
necessity,  on  which  alone  it  rests,  for  a  single 
minute,  it  becomes  instantly  a  mere  exercise  of 
lawless  violence.    .   .   .     Martial  law  put  in 
force  against  rebels  can  only  be  exercised  as 
a  mode   of  more  deliberately    and    equitably 
selecting  the  persons  from  whom  quarter  ought 
to  be  withheld  in  a  case  where  all  have  forfeited 
the  claim  to  it.    It  is  nothing  more  than  a  sort 
of  better  regulated  decimation  founded  upon 
choice,  instead  of  chance,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  conquerors  without  the 
horrors    of    undistinguished    slaughter;    it   is 
justified  only  where  it  is  an  act  of  mercy.    Thus 
the  matter  stands  by  the  law  of  nations.    But 
by  the  law  of  England  it  cannot  be  exercised 
except    where    the    jurisdiction    of   courts    of 
justice  is  interrupted  by  violence."    Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Hansard,   June  1,  p.  1048.     On 
the   other    hand,    Tindal    said    in    the    same 
debate,   ''Hnber,    an    eminent    writer    upon 
civil    law  of    the    sixteenth    century,   laid  it 
down  in  terms  not   to  be    mistaken  that   to 
conceal  treason  was  the  same  offence  as  to 
commit ;  and  he  added,  '  If  any  man  excites 
sedition,  or  commits  it,  he  shall  suffer  death.' 
It  was  not  for  him  to  defend  that  law,  or  to 
contend  that  the  milder  law  of  England  was 
preferable ;  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to   know 
that  it  was  the  law  of  Demerara,  which  was  the 
Dutch  law ;   and  it  was  in  Demerara  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  tried."     Hansard,  June   1,   1824, 
p.  1238.    See  Beg,  v.  Eyre,  Blackburn,  J.'s 
charge  74,  Beg,  v.  Nelson,  Cockbum,  C.J.'s 
charge  86. 


1817,  and  having  obtained  permission  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  to  preach  to  and 
catechise  the  slaves,  I  commenced  my  labours 
with  a  full  determination  to  keep  to  the  letter  of 
my  instructions  from  the  society,  in  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  temporal  condition  of 
those  who  might  be  placed  under  my  ministerial 
care. 

To  this  determination  I  uniformly  adhered. 
So  much  was  I  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
acting  up  to  this  resolution,  that,  soon  after  my 
arrival,  I  requested  permission  to  remove  the 
chapel  to  the  side  of  the  public  road  that  I 
might  be  farther  from  the  negroes,  and  know 
less  of  what  was  transacted  on  the  estate.    The 
object  of  my  mission,  like  that  of  my  prede- 
cessor, was    very  differently  regarded   by  the 
planters ;  some  of  them,  from  the  time  of  my 
arrival,  and  long  before,  were  strongly   pre- 
judiced against  the  instruction  of  the  negroes, 
and  have  uniformly  opposed  it ;  but  with  others 
this   was  not  the  case.     They  allowed   their 
people  to  attend  the  chapel,  and  observed,  and 
from  time  to  time  conmiended  their,  general 
behaviour,  and  have  repeatedly  given  proof  of 
their  approbation  of  the  mission,  not  only  by 
words,  but  also  by  deeds,  by  contributing  to  the 
Missionary  Society.  The  manner  in  which  I  have 
pursued  the  object  of  my  mission  deserves  some 
notice.  Having  learned  what  kind  of  services  had 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Wray,  my  predecessor,  I 
endeavoured  to  adopt  and  follow  his  plan.   Tliere 
were  five  services  in  the  week  in  the  chapel, 
three  on    the  Sunday,  one  on  Tuesday,  and 
another  on  Friday.    The  negroes  belonging  to 
the  estates  were  catechised  on  other  evemngs  in 
the  school-room  attached  to  the  house.    After 
about  twelve  months  I  discontinued  the  Sunday 
evening's  service ;  all  the  others  were  regularly 
continued  till  the  end  of  last  year,  when  I  gave 
up  one  of  the  week-day  evening  services ;  since 
then  we  have  had  three  public  services  in  the 
week,  and  a  catechetical  meeting  or  school  on 
one  evening  in  the  week.    A  great  part  of  the 
interval  between  the  morning  and    the  noon 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  was  occupied  in  cate- 
chising the  negroes  in  the  chapel.    This  depart- 
ment was  superintended  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Smith ; 
white  persons  were  often  present ;  I  was  gene- 
rally engaged  at  the  same  time  in  the  scnool- 
room,  catechising^  candidates  for  baptism. 

All  these  services  were  of  a  public  nature,  we 
had  no  private  meetings ;  the  plantation  bell  was 
rung  to  call  the  people,  the  doors  were  always 
open,  and  the  place  accessible  to  all.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  church  was  formed  by  Mr.  Wray, 
and  was  what  is  usually  called  Congregational. 
There  were  four  deacons ;  their  duties  were  to 
assist  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  handing  the  bread  and  wine  to  the  members, 
to  keep  order  in  the  congregation,  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  moral  conduct  of  such  as  applied 
for  baptism,  or  admission  into  the  church,  and 
to  collect  the  money,  spoken  of  in  the  evidence 
ioT  the  prosecution.  They  were  not  teachers  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  nor  did  they,  as  such,  ever 
teach  any  one  to  my  knowledge.  Seaton  was 
indeed  the  teacher  at  Success,  but  he  was  that 
long  previous  to  his  acting  as  deacon.  In  point 
of  authority,  they  were  in  no  reapeot  superior  to 
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any  other  member.  As  to  the  teachere,  they 
"Were  wholly  unooimected  with  the  church.  The 
people  themselves  chose  them,  on  their  respec- 
tive estates  without  my  interference.  Their  chief 
qualification  was  a  knowledge  of  the  catechism. 

•     .     •     • 

I  shall  now  take  the  charges  in  the  order 
they  stand.  To  make  good  the  first,  the  prose- 
cutor has  endeavoured  to  prove, — 

Ist.  That  I  have  an  aversion  to  slavery. 
2ndly.  That  I  have  endeavoured  to  mislead 
the  negroes,  by  misinterpreting  and  perverting 
the  Scriptures.  Srdly.  That  I  have  taken 
money  and  presents  from  the  negroes.  4thly. 
That  I  have  sold  them  books.  5thly.  That  I 
have  interfered  with  their  treatment.  6thly. 
That  I  have  taught  them  to  disobey  their  mas- 
ters. 7thly.  That  I  have  taught  them  that  it 
was  sinful  to  work  or  go  to  market  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

And  1st.  That  I  have  an  aversion  to  slavery. 

That  I  have  an  aversion  to  slavery  I  cannot 
deny,  for  if  it  be  a  crime  to  cherish  such  an 
aversion,  then  I  have  as  my  associates  in  guilt 
the  most  liberal  and  best  part  of  mankind. 
After  the  recent  recognition,  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  British  Government,  of  the 
proposition  that  "slavery  is  repugnant  to 
Chnstianity,"  it  cannot  be  necessary  for  me,  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  to  enter  into  any  justi- 
fication of  my  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

2nd.  That  I  have  endeavoured  to  mislead  the 
negroes,  by  mittinterpreting  and  perverting  the 
Scriptures.  To  prove  this,  my  Journal,  that 
Journal  which  has  been  dragged  forth  from  the 
privacy  in  which  it  was  bnriea7has  been  produced, 
and  several  passages  read  from  it.  Witnesses 
have  been  called,  and  what  have  they  all  proved  ? 
The  very  opposite  thing  to  that  desired  by  my 
prosecutors.  It  has  been  objected  to  me  that  I 
expounded  those  parts  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
which  allude  to  the  condition  of  slaves.  Here, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  minister's 
duty  to  feed  his  people  with  knowledge  and 
understanding.  (Jer.  ch.  iii.  v.  15.  "  And  I 
will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart, 
which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and 
understanding,"  (a)  &c.     .     . 

8rdly.  It  is  alleged  that  I  took  money  and 
presents  of  the  negroes.  This,  I  suppose,  is  to 
show  that,  by  so  doing,  I  impoverished  them, 

(a)  **  I  think  it  was  while  reading  this  quotas 
tion  that  the  President  observed  that '  the  Court 
did  not  conceive  that  these  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture bore  at  all  upon  the  char|B:e8,  and  that  they 
might  be  dispensed  with.*  Lieut.  T.  C.  Ham- 
miU,  however,  observing  that  *  he  saw  no  objec- 
tion to  their  being  read,*  the  Court  was  cleared, 
and  after  a  long  consultation,  probably  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  on  re-entering,  I  was  in- 
fonned  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  that  the  Court 
considered  the  quotations  lumecessary  for  my 
defence,  and  b^ged  that  I  would  omit  them. 
Consequently,  all  the  Scripture  quotations,  or 
nearly  all,  were  afterwards  torn  out  of  the 
original  copy  of  the  defence  handed  over  to  the 
Judge- Advocate.  They  are  here  retained,  but 
marked  to  note  their  omission.*'*-Note  by  the 
Prisoner. 


and  hence  made  them  dissatisfied  with  their 
condition.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
clearly  proves  that  whatever  money  was  con- 
tributed, was  entirely  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  contributors.  Once  a  month,  after  the 
Sacrament,  a  collection  was  made,  amounting, 
as  Bristol  states,  to  from  30f .  to  35f.  I  believe 
the  average  amount  was  about  80f-  With  this 
money  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion,  and 
candles  for  the  use  of  the  chapel,  were  pur- 
chased ;  I  presume  no  one  will  suppose  that  I 
was  much  the  richer  for  that  Concerning  the 
fowls  and  yams  which  the  negroes  gave  us,  I 
can  only  say  it  was  very  seldom  they  gave  us  one 
or  the  other.  At  the  holidays  three  or  four  of 
the  people  would  bring  each  a  fowl,  or  duck,  or 
yam  to  Mrs.  Smith ;  and  in  return  for  this,  when 
they  were  sick,  they  would  send  to  ask  for  wine ; 
generally  half  a  bottle  was  given.  The  quantity 
of  wine  thus  given,  from  time  to  time,  I  am 
pretty  sure,  more  than  overpaid  every  trifling 
present  made  by  the  negroes. 

4thly.  My  selling  books  to  the  nefnt>es  has 
been  spoken  of  with  disapprobation ;  the  books 
were  Bibles,  Testaments,  hymn  books,  spelling 
books,  and  catechisms.  The  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments were  from  the  Bible  Society ;  they  were 
sent  with  invoices  of  cost  and  charges,  allowing 
me,  however,  a  discretionary  power  in  the  dis- 
posal of  them.  When  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  applicants  could  afford  to  pay  the  full  value 
of  the  book,  I  charged  a  ^Ider  for  a  shilling 
in  the  invoice,  which,  with  the  charges  and 
difference  of  exchange,  was  about  their  value. 
When  the  applicants  could  not  afford  to  pay, 
the  full  price,  they  had  the  book  for  what  they 
could  afford,  frequently  for  half  price.  Testa- 
ments I  sometimes  gave  away;  but  for  the 
Bibles  something,  I  believe,  was  always  paid. 
No  one,  to  my  recollection,  ever  said  he  could 
not  afiford  to  pay  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
price;  though  I  frequently  asked  them  when 
they  applied.  The  other  books  I  was  obliged 
to  pay  for  before  they  came  from  England. 
Of  course  I  could  not  afford  to  give  those  away, 
and  charged  for  them  at  the  same  rate,  of  a 
guilder  for  a  shilling.  Of  catechisms  I  have 
given  away  at  least  1,000.  Had  I  sold  a 
thousand  Bibles,  and  each  of  them  at  double  the 
price  I  did  sell  them  at,  yet,  I  would  ask,  what 
would  that  have  to  do  with  the  charges  ?  The 
negroes  purchased  them  voluntarily,  and  had  I 
forced  &em  to  purchase,  and  discontent  had 
arisen  therefrom,  surely  the  consequences  of  that 
discontent  would  have  fallen  upon  myself  and 
not  upon  their  masters.  In  seUing  the  Bibles, 
I  have  done  no  more  than  follow  the  instructions 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  the  practice  of  many 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England-^one  of 
whom  feared  not  to  sell  Bibles  in  this  colony. 

Sthly.  That  I  have  interfered  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  negroes.  I  have  not  interfered  in 
any  manner  with  the  temporal  concerns  of  the 
negroes,  save  in  such  cases  as  were  intimately 
blended  with  their  spiritual  concerns;  as,  for 
instance,  in  settling  their  disputes,  in  rebuking 
the  members  for  offensive  language,  taking  two 
wives,  and  immoral  conduct  in  general ;  and 
giving  them  such  advice  as  I  thought  calculated 
to  render  them  comfortable  and  happy.    •    .     • 
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6thly.  That  I  have  taught  them  to  disohej 
their  masters.  In  support  of  this  Azor  states 
that  I  called  up  all  the  members,  and  inquired 
where  they  had  been.  Some  said  working  half 
TOW,  others  said  their  managers  gave  them  work ; 
and  that  I  thereupon  remarked,  "  that  they  were 
fools  for  working  on  a  Sunday,  for  the  sake  of  a 
fewlashes."(a)  .  .  How  sliall  we  reconcile  this 
part  of  his  evidence  with  that  which  followed  ? 
wherein  he  swears  that  **  I  always  taught  the 
people,  from  the  pulpit  and  otherwise,  to  do 
their  work,  obey  their  masters,  and  all  in  autho- 
rity over  them  "  The  part  of  this  evidence  to 
be  believed  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  re- 
ference to  the  evidence  of  Romeo,  a  man  that 
was  present  on  every  occasion,  and  who,  upon 
his  cross-examination,  being  asked  '*  if  he  had 
ever  heard  me  tell  the  negroes  they  must  not 
mind  for  a  few  lashes,"  answered  **  no  ;  "  and 
added,  **  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so.  He  said,  if 
their  masters  gave  them  work,  to  do  it  patiently, 
and  if  their  mssters  punished  them  \vrongfully 
they  must  not  grieve  for  it."     .    .     . 

7thly.  That  I  have  taught  the  negroes  that  it 
was  sinful  to  work  or  traffic  on  the  Sabbath. 
Every  member  of  the  Court  will,  I  am  sure, 
allow  that,  in  doing  so,  I  taught  one  of  the  first 
precepts  inculcated  in  that  holy  book  on  which 
they  have  sworn  to  do  justice.  To  set  this  sub- 
ject in  the  clearest  possible  light,  I  will  read  a 
few  extracts  from  the  sacred  Scriptures(6) 
relative  to  the  obligation  of  men,  of  every  con- 
dition of  life,  to  abstain  from  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  religious  manner:  — 
Exodus  ch.  XX.  8,  11.     .     . 

From  many  passages,  which  might  be  quoted, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath, 
by  voluntary  labour,  which  is  not  absolutely 
necessaiy,  in  regarded  by  our  Maker  as  a 
heinous  sin ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  keeping 
of  it  in  a  religious  manner  is  considered  a  virtue, 
and  accepted  as  such  through  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer.  In  the  face  of  so  many  precepts, 
could  /  tell  the  negroes  there  was  no  harm  in 
workiug  their  ground,  or  in  going  to  market  on 
the  Sabbath?  was  it  for  me  to  dispense  with 
the  commandments  of  God  ?  Surely  not.  Volun- 
tary and  unnecessary  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  I 
disallowed.  I  considered  it  a  sin,  and  told  them 
so ;  and  if  they  are  properly  provided  by  their 


(a)  '*  This  was  said  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  me.  But  had  I  been  aware  such  an  answer 
could  have  been  given  with  truth  (as  I  must 
have  been,  had  I  said  it)  I  would  never  have 
put  a  question  that  would  bring  it  out." — Note 
by  the  li^oner. 

•  (6)  '*  While  reading  this  sentence,  I  was 
stopped  by  the  President,  who  said  it  was  quite 
unnecessary.  Every  member  of  the  Court  could, 
if  he  chose,  read  the  Scriptures  at  home.  I 
replied  that  I  was  accused  of  perverting  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  I  had  no  other  way  of 
disprorlng  it  than  by  showing  from  Scripture 
that  the  doctrines  I  taught  were  plainly  in- 
culated  in  the  Bible.  The  President  answered, 
you  have  heard  the  determination,  and  nothing 
further  can  be  said  on  the  subject." — Note  by 
the  Prisoner. 


owners  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  is  asserted 
by  all  the  planters,  they  can  have  no  absolute 
necessity  for  going  to  market  on  the  Sabbath.  .*. 
It  has  been  stated  that  I  remained  at  my 
house  during  the  (whole)  revolt  in  safety,  and 
without  fear.  I  did  so,  but  why  ?  I  possess  no 
slaves  or  slave ;  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever 
having  wronged  one.  They  had,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  revolt,  when  I  went  over  to  Mr. 
Hamilton's,  requested  me  to  return  to  my  home, 
as  it  was  not  their  intention  to  hurt  any  one, 
and  I  believed  their  assertions.  Perhaps  I 
placed  more  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  negroes 
than  it  was  politic  to  do,  or  than  others  would 
have  done;  but  too  much  reliance  on  such  a 
promise  surely  cannot  be  an  offence.  I  have, 
I  think,  now  stated  sufficient  to  prove  the 
fiftUacy  and  failure  of  the  attempt  of  the  pro- 
secutor to  prove  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
revolt.  The  prosecutor,  however,  in  his  zeal  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  me,  appears  not  to 
have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  this  attempt. 
There  must  be  a  cause  for  the  revolt.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  be  shown  that  I  was  the  cause. 
This  attempt  having  failed,  and  the  prosecutor 
having  by  this  attempt  proved  that  even  he 
thought  there  must  be  a  cause  of  revolt,  has 
plaiidy  admitted  that  some  cause  or  other  does 
exist.  Now  what  is  that  cause  ?  It  is  not  one 
cause  but  many.  1st.  Immediate  labour.  2dly. 
Severity  of  treatment.  3rdly.  Opposition  to  re- 
ligious instructions.  4thly.  Withholding  the 
instructions  concerning  the  whips. 

The  whole  of  these  causes  I  can  and  will 
prove,  provided  the  Court  will  allow  me  to 
go  into  the  evidence.(a)  I  shall  now  come  to 
that  part  of  the  charges  which  regard  the 
allegatioivof  my  having  had  knowledge  of  the 
revolt ;  and  not  having  informed  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  same.  As  the  first  part  of 
the  second  charge,  and  the  third  charge,  appears 
to  relate  to  the  same  supposed  offence,  in  fact, 
to  be  one  and  the  same,  I  will  take  them  together. 
The  first  part  ot  the  second  charge  is,  "  that 
having  about  the  17  th  day  of  August  last,  and 
on  divers  other  days  and  times  theretofore  pre- 
ceding, advised,  consulted,  and  corresponded 
with  a  certain  negro,  named  Quamina,  touching 
and  concerning  a  certain  intended  reyolt  and 
rebellion  of  the  negro  slaves  within  these  colo- 
nies of  Demerara  andEssequibo."  The  third  is, 
"  for  that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  on  the  17th 
of  August  last  past,  and  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  thereto  preceding,  having  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  certain  revolt  and  rebellion,  in- 
tended to  take  place  within  this  colony,  did  not 
make  known  the  same  to  the  proper  authorities ; 
which  revolt  and  rebellion  did  subsequently  take 
place,  to  wit,  on  or  about  the  18th  of  August 
now  last  past."  With  respect  to  the  first  part 
of  the  second  (supposed)  charge,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  sense  Of  it,  either  alone  or  joined  with 
the  second  part  of  the  second  charge.  It  does 
not  charge  me  directly  and  positively  with  any 
offence,  but  appears  to  have  been  an  intro- 

(a)  "  I  was  prepared  to  go  into  the  proof  of 
these  fiicts,  but  bemg  admonished  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  confine    myself  to  the  charges  it  was  * 
omitted." — Note  by  the  Prisoner. 
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ductory  recital  to  the  charge  of  «ome  offence 
which  the  learned  prosecator  might  have  in- 
tended to  make.  An  offence  ought  to  he  stated 
in  clear,  poeitiye,  and  direct  terms ;  the  offender 
ought  to  he  charged  with  the  offence  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enahle  him  to  meet  it ;  it  ought 
not  to  he  set  forth  as  introductory  matter,  or  hj 
way  of  recital,  for  the  law  of  England  allows 
not  this,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  m  any  of  its 
Courts.  With  respect  to  the  third  char^,  the 
offence  of  which  I  am  therein  accused,  is  ex- 
pressly confined  to  the  17th  of  August  last  past, 
and  for  a  certain  period  of  time  thereto  pre- 
ceding.  The  prosecutor  is  bound  to  confine  his 
eTidence  to  facts,  within  the  limits  of  that 
period ;  and  although  he  may  have  attempted 
to  introduce  evidence  of  facts,  which,  he  says, 
occurred  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  17th ;  yet 
I  do  most  solemnly  protest  against  such  evi- 
dence being  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Court ;  and  I  feel  convinced  the  Court  will  allow 
the  validity  of  my  objections.    .    . 

Before  I  conclude,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
observe  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence  brought 
against  me.  It  is  either  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
or  of  persons,  with  very  few  exceptions,  grossly 
prejudiced  against  me,  Prejudiced  from  mo- 
tiyes  of  interest,  t.e.,  from  imagining  that  the 
^Uf^sion  of  knowledge  among  the  negroes  will 
render  them  less  valuable  as  property.  The 
first  class  of  witnesses  consists  of  persons 
extremely  ignorant,  and  decidedly  under  the 
influence  of  their  owners.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  love  of  truth  and  justice  will 
render  them  superior  to  the  fear  which  must 
exist  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  whom  their 
fellow-labourers  have  been  punished,  even  for 
attending  divine  worship.  Some  of  them  are 
extremely  ignorant  and  savage,  as  the  boy 
Mitchell,  who  did  not  even  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  an  oath,  until  he  was  asked 
"if  he  believed  God  Almighty  a-top?"  Of 
course  he  answered  **  yes,"  and  he  was  legally 
sworn.  I  am  aware,  that  however  necessary 
the  policy  of  Colonial  Governments,  in  this 
hemisphere,  may  have  thought  it,  to  exclude 
negro  evidence,  still,  in  a  court-martial,  it  is 
stnctly  legal  to  admit  it.  In  admitting  it,  how- 
ever, the  Court  ought  to  be  well  aware  of  the 
negro  character,  and  to  be  very  cautious  as  to 
the  degree  of  credibility  to  be  attached  to  their 
evidence.  NoUiing  can  be  more  evident,  even 
from  the  evidence  before  the  Court,  than  tbat 
negroes  have  but  little  idea  of  the  obligation  of 
an  oath;  hence  the  prevarications,  and  false- 
hoods, and  contradictions,  so  apparent  in  their 
evidence;  they  have  no  notion  of  time  or 
circumstance ;  and  it  is  but  too  clear  that  their 
evidence  has  been  made  up  of  '*  shreds  and 
patches,*'  obtained  from  conversations,  from 
hearsay,  and  from  their  own  misinterpretations 
of  what  has  been  propounded  to  them.  They 
are,  generally,  incapable  of  narrating  a  trans- 
action ;  neither  can  they  relate,  with  any 
tolerable  accuracy,  even  the  shortest  conversa- 
tion. So  well  known  is  this  that  they  are 
seldom  entrusted  to  deliver  a  verbal  message ; 
notwithstanding  all  this,  what  has  the  pro- 
secutor been  able  to  produce  against  me? 
Divest  the  evidence  of  all  that  I  shall  prove  to 


be  exaggerated,  misrepresented,  and  false,  and 
nothing  will  remain  to  prove  me  criminal,  either 
in  a  moral,  religious,  or  legal  view.  With 
respect  to  the  other  class  of  witnesses,  I  will 
abstain  from  saying  more  than  requesting  a 
perusal  of  their  evidence ;  and  if  its  tenor,  as 
well  as  the  questions  put  by  the  Judge-Advocate, 
do  not  bear  me  out  in  asserting,  that  a  spirit  of 
prejudice  does  exist  against  me,  then  I  am  in- 
capable of  forming  an  estimate  of  men's 
opinions  from  their  words.  My  journal  must 
not  be  omitted.  Its  origin  and  nature  I  have 
explained.  Whether  it  be  evidence  or  not 
a^nst  me  is  not  now  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined. I  am  not  ashamed  of  it ;  but  I  do  feel 
aggrieved  at  its  contents  having  been  made 
public,  for  they  were  never  intoided  for  that 
purpose.  Not  only  those  parte  of  its  oontents 
read  in  Court  have  been  made  known,  but  other 
parts,  the  publication  of  which,  however  true 
the  facts  contained  in  my  statements,  may 
wound  the  feelings  of  many  persons.  Whether 
this  would  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  men's 
minds  against  me,  I  leave  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Court. 

In  conclusion,  upon  a  fair  and  candid  re- 
view of  the  whole  evidence,  it  is  not  apparent 
that  I  am  guilty  of  any  one  of  the  charges,  and 
it  mif ht  almost  seem  that  my  opinioms,  and  not 
myseSf  have  been  tried;  those  opinions  are 
founded  upon  the  Gospel,  that  which  has  with- 
stood for  a^s  all  persecutions.  Its  promul* 
gation  has  mcreased  from  opposition,  and  its 
truths  have  been  made  manifest  by  investiga- 
tion. It  has  prospered,  and  will  prosper,  and  its 
prosperity  will  impart  happiness  to  all  those 
who  seek  knowledge  from  it.  It  has  already 
produced  a  material  alteration  for  the  better  in 
the  minds  of  the  negroes. 

The  love  of  religion  is  already  so  strongly 
implanted  in  them  that  the  power  of  man  will 
not  be  able  to  eradicate  it  I  have  been  in- 
formed, and  can  prove,  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  revolt,  whilst  the  negroes  were  all  as- 
sembled, all  in  arms,  some  of  them  were  heard 
to  say,  **  we  will  shed  no  blood,  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  religion  we  have  been  taught." 
Which  of  the  negroes  said  ^is  ?  Not  the  lowest 
class  of  Africans,  not  the  heathen,  but  the 
Christian  negroes.  This  reyolt  has  been  unlike 
every  other  I  ever  heard  or  read  of.  In 
former  revolts,  in  this  colony,  in  Jamaica,  in 
Grenada,  and  in  Barbadoes,  blood  and  massacre 
were  the  formidable  features.  In  this  a  mild- 
ness and  forbearance,  worthy  of  the  faith  they 
professed  (however  wrong  their  conduct  may 
have  been)  were  the  characteristics.  Even  the 
attempts  at  bloodshed  in  this  have  been  confined 
to  the  Africans,  who  were  not  yet  baptized. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  eyidence  already 
before  the  Court. 

(Signed)  John  Smith." 

On  the  twenty*eighth  day,  24th  November, 
1823,  the  Court  delivered  judgment  as  follows : — 

*'  The  Court  having  most  maturely  and  de- 
liberately wdghed  and  considered  the  evidence 
adduced  in  support  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  the  prisoner,  John  Smith,  as  w^  as  the 
statements  made  by  him  in  his  defence,,  and  the 
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evidence  thereon;  with  respect  to  the  first 
charge,  to  wit,  ^for  that  he,  the  said  John 
Smith,  long  previous  to  and  ap  to  the  time  of  a 
eertain  revolt  and  rebellion  which  broke  oat  in 
this  colony  on  or  about  the  18th  of  August,  now 
last  past,  did  promote,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  dis- 
content and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
negro  slaves  towards  their  lawful  masters, 
managers,  and  overseers,  he,  the  said  John 
Smith,  thereby  intending  to  excite  the  said 
negroes  to  break  out  in  such  open  revolt  and 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  their  lawful 
masters,  managers,  and  overseers,  contrary  to 
his  allegiance  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and 
dignity,"  is  of  opinion,  that  he,  the  prisoner, 
John  Smith,  is  guilty  of  thus  much  thereof,  to 
wit,  "  for  that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  long 
previous  to  and  up  to  the  time  of  a  certain 
revolt  and  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  this 
colony  on  or  about  the  18th  of  August  now  last 
past,  did  promote  discontent  and  dissatisfiEtction 
in  the  minds  of  the  negro  slaves  towards  their 
lawful  masters,  managers,  and  overseers  ; "  but 
acquits  him  of  the  remainder  of  the  said  charge 
for  want  of  sufficient  proof  in  support  thereof. 

With  respect  to  the  second  charge,  namely, 
*'  for  that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  having, 
about  the  17th  day  of  August  last,  and  on  divers 
other  days  and  times  theretofore  preceding, 
advised,  consulted,  and  corresponded  with  a 
eertain  negro  named  Quamina,  touching  and 
concerning  a  certain  intended  revolt  and  re- 
bellion of  the  negro  slaves  within  these  colonies 
of  Deftierara  and  Essequibo  ;  and,  further,  after 
such  revolt  and  rebellion  had  actually  com- 
menced, and  was  in  a  course  of  prosecution,  he, 
the  said  John  Smith,  did  further  aid  and  assist 
in  such  rebellion,  by  advising,  consulting,  and 
corresponding  touching  the  same,  with  the  said 
negro  Quamina,  to  wit,  on  the  19th  and  20th 
August  last  past,  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  then 
well  knowing  such  revolt  and  rebellion  to  be  in 
progress,  and  the  said  negro  Quamina  to  be  an 
insurgent  engaged  therein,"  the  Court  is  of 
opinion  that  he,  the  prisoner,  John  Smith,  is 
guilty  of  so  much  thereof  as  follows,  viz.:  **  For 
that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  having,  about  the 
17th  day  of  August  last,  and  on  one  day  there- 
tofore preceding,  advised,  consulted,  and  corre- 
sponded with  a  certain  negro  named  Quamina, 
concerning  and  touching  a  certain  intended 
revolt  and  rebellion  of  the  negro  slaves  within 
these  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo ;  and, 
further,  after  such  revolt '  and  rebellion  had 
actually  commenced,  and  was  in  a  course  of 
prosecution,  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  did  farther 
aid  and  assist  in  such  rebellion,  by  advising, 
consulting,  and  corresponding,  touching  the 
same,  with  the  said  negro  Quamina,  to  wit,  on 
the  20th  August  last  past,  he,  the  said  John 
Smith,  then  well  knowing  such  revolt  and  re- 
bellion to  be  in  progress,  and  the  said  negro 
Quamina  to  be  an  insurgent  engaged  therein  ; " 
and  acquits  him  of  the  remainder  of  the  said 
charge. 

With  respect  to  the  third  charge,  "  for  that 
he,  the  said  John  Smith,  on  the  17th  August 
last  past,  and  for  a  certain  period  of  time  there- 
to preceding,  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 


a  certain  revolt  and  rebellion  intended  to  take 
place  within  this  colony,  did  not  make  known 
the  same  to  the  proper  authorities ;  which  revolt 
and  rebellion  did  subsequently  take  place,  to 
wit,  on  or  about  the  18th  of  August  now  last 
past ;  *'  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  he,  the 
prisoner,  John  Smith,  is  guilty  thereof. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  charge,  vix.,  "  for 
that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  after  such  revolt  and 
rebellion  had  taken  place,  and  during  the  exis- 
tence thereof^  to  wit,  on  or  about  .Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  the  19th  and  20th  August  now  last 
past,  was  at  plantation  Le  Besouvenir,  in  pre- 
sence of  and  held  communication  with  Quamina, 
a  negro  of  plantation  Success,  he,  the  said  John 
Smim,  then  well  knowing  the  said  Quamina  to 
be  an  insurgent  enpiged  therein ;  and  that  he, 
the  said  John  Smith,  did  not  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  suppress  the  same,  by  securing  or 
detaining  the  said  insurgent    Quamina    as    a 
prisoner,  or  by  giving  information  to  the  proper 
authorities  or  otherwise ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
permitted  the  said  insurgent  Quamina  to  go  at 
large,  and  depart  without  attempting  to  seize 
and  detain  him,  and  without  giving  any  infor- 
mation respecting  him  to  the  proper  authorities, 
against  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  tho 
King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  against  the 
laws  in  force  in  this  colony,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  issued  by  his 
Excellency    the    Lieutenant-Governor;"     the 
Court  is  of  opinion,  that  he,  the  prisoner,  John 
Smith,  is  guilty  of  so  much  thereof  as  follows, 
namely, "  for  that  he,  the  said  John  Smith,  after 
such  revolt  and  rebellion  had  taken  place,  and 
during  the  existence  thereof,  to  wit,  on  Wednes- 
day, Sie  20th  of  August  now  last  past,  was  at 
plantation  Le  Besouvenir  in  presence  of,  and 
held  communication  with  Quamina,  a  negro  of 
plantation  Success,  he,  the  said  Johh  Smith,  then 
well  knowing  the  said  Quamina  to  be  an  insur- 
gent engaged  therein ;  and  that  he,  the  said  John 
Smith,  did  not  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  sup- 
press the  same,  by  giving  information  to  the 
proper  authorities,  but,  on  toe  contrary,  permitted 
the  said  insurgent  Quamina  to  go  at  large,  and 
depart  without  giving  any  information  respec- 
ting him  to  the  proper  authorities,  i^nst  the 
peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,   his 
crown  and  dignity,  and  against  the  laws  in  force 
in  this  colony,  and  in  defiance  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law  issued  by  his  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,"  and  acquits  him  of  the 
remainder  of  the  said  charge. 

The  Court  having  thus  found  the  prisoner, 
John  Smith,  guilty,  as  above  specified,  does 
therefore  sentence  him,  the  prisoner,  John 
Smith,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  his  Excellency  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
may  think  fit  to  direct  (a)    But  the  Court,  under 


(a)  The  prisoner  died  in  prison.  Lord  Bath- 
urst,in  a  memorandum  written  for  the  information 
of  the  King,  dated  February  18,  1824,  stated  the 
nature  of  the  charges  and  the  result  of  the  trial, 
and  added,  "The  proceedings  are  very  volu- 
minous. Lord  Bathurst,  in  the  first  plaee, 
transmitted   them  to   the   Judge-Advocate   to 
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all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  begs  humbly 
to  recommeDd  the  prisoner,  John  Smith,  to 
mercy. 

(Signed)        S.  A.  Goodman, 
Lt.-Col.  and  Pres. 
(Signed)        J.  L.  Smith,  Jon. 

Assist.  Jadge-Advocate. 

Approved. 
(Signed)        John  Mursat. 

report  whether  the  forms  had  been  obserred. 
On  receiving  a  report  that  they  had  been  duly 
observed,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  examine 
diligently  the  evidence  by  which  the  charges 
were  supported ;  the  more  so,  considering  the 
state  of  irritation  of  the  colony  at  the  time  this 
and  other  trials  were  proceeding,  and  the 
recommendation  to  mercy,  after  having  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  such  weighty  charges. 
Lord  Bathurst  is  strongly  impressed  with  a 
persuasion  that  the  first  and  the  second  chai^^s 
(having  promoted  insurrection  and  of  being 
concerned  in  it)  are  not  supported  by  evidence, 
and  he  has  been  given  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  great  legal  doubt,  even  if  they  had  ever 
been  substantiated,  whether,  as  they  relate  to 
acts  done  before  the  promulgation  of  martial 
law,  they  could  be  cognisable  by  a  court  martial 
held  under  the  authority  of  that  law.  WiUi 
regard  to  the  third  charge  (withholding  know- 
ledge of  the  insurrection),  the  evidence  is 
stronger ;  but  doubts  may  be  entertained 
whether  it  brings  sufficiently  home  to  the 
prisoner  the  knowledge  of  more  than  a  general 
apprehension  of  revolt,  and  whether  the  with- 
holding communications  fh>m  the  proper  autho- 
rities did  in  fact  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  proceed  from  criminal  motives-  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  legal  objection  which 
applies  to  the  two  first  charges  seem  to  be 
applicable  to  the  third. 

With  respect  to  the  fourth  charge  (receiving 
Quamina  in  his  house  and  not  detaining  him), 
it  is  proved  that  Quamina,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection,  did  go  to  the  house  of  the 
prisoner  after  the  proclamation  against  him  was 
issued.  He  remained  there  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  went  away.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
the  prisoner  having  harboured  him  or  assisted 
him  in  his  escape. 

Under  all  circumstances  Lord  Bathurst  most 
humbly  submits  to  your  Majesty  that  your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  remit  the  sentence 
of  death  against  John  Smith,  and  to  direct  that 
he  should  be  forthwith  dismissed  from  the 
colony  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  and  enter 
into  a  recognisance  never  again  to  reside  in  any 
of  your  Majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
As  martial  law  will,  it  is  understood,  continue 
in  Demerara  until  yonr  Majesty's  pleasure  on 
this  case  is  known,  Lord  Bathurst  most  humbly 
hopes  to  receive  your  Majesty's  commands  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  transmit  it  by  the  mail 
which  stands  for  to-morrow." 


« 


I  approve  entirely  of  your  recommendation. 

G.  E." 
Windsor  Castle, 
Feb.  14th,  1824. 

CJolonial  Papers,  Demerara,  40  (4). 


Yrisaari  against  Cltmeni,  1825,  December  18. 
This  case  is  reported  in  2  C.  &  P.  228,  8  Biog. 
432,  and  11  Moore  808.  The  head  note  in  the 
first  of  these  reports  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  If  a  foreign  State  is  recognised  by  this 
coontry,  it  is  not  neceasaiy  to  support  an  allega- 
tion which  describes  it  as  a  State  to  prove  that 
it  is  in  fact  an  existing  State,  but  if  it  be  not  so 
recognised,  then  such  proof  becomes  necessary, 
and  may  be  admitted.  If  a  body  of  persons 
assemble  together  to  protect  themselves  and 
support  their  own  independ^ice,  and  make  laws, 
and  have  courts  of  justice,  that  is  evidence  of 
their  being  a  State,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  they  belonged  formerly  to  another 
country  or  not,  if  they  do  not  continue  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  are  in  possession  of  a  force 
sufficient  to  support  themselves  in  opposition  to 
it.  A  bond  for  foreign  stock,  signed  in  Paris, 
but  issued  in  England,  does  not  require  an 
English  stomp.  A  foreigner  has  no  right  to 
negotiate  in  England  a  loan  for  the  use  of  a 
State  which  has  separated  itself  and  is  at  war 
with  one  of  England's  allies  (such  State  not  being 
at  the  time  recognised  by  England)  without 
the  permission  of  the  English  Govemment(a)  ; 
and  if  a  letter  in  an  English  newspaper  merely 
animadverted  though  in  the  strongest  terms  upon 
the  illegality  of  the  transaction  it  is  no  libel ; 
otherwise,  if  it  go  beyond  that,  and  impute  a 
moral  fraud  to  the  party  engaged  in  it." 

Best,  C.J.,  in  answer  to  an  objection  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  Chili  being 
a  State,  said  : — 

"It  occurs  to  me  at  present  that  there  is  this 
distinction. (6)     If  a  foreign  State  is  recognised 

(a)  See  Thompson  v.  Barclay  below,  p.  965. 

(fi)  The  following  is  the  report  in  3  Bing., 
p.  437,  of  the  ruling  of  Best,  C.J.  :  "The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  observed  that  there  were  three  sorts 
of  foreign  States  :  first.  States  that  were  merely 
acknowledged  as  sovereign  independent  States ; 
secondly,  States  in  connexion,  or  such  as  were 
connected,  with  us  by  existing  treaties ;  thirdly, 
sovereign  States  neither  in  connexion  with  us 
nor  acknowledged  by  our  Government ;  such  as 
Japan,  Siam,  and  many  other  States  which  con- 
quest and  commerce  have  nude  us  acquainted 
with.  In  cases  relative  to  ihe  two  first  mentioned 
States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that  our 
Grovemment  has  acknowledged  them  or  treated 
them  as  sovereign  independent  States.  In  many 
cases  it  would  be  unnecessary  even  to  adduce 
this  proof,  for  the  great  States  of  the  world  are 
taken  notice  of  in  Acts  of  Parliament  made  for 
confirming  treaties,  and  regulating  the  inter- 
course with  them,  and  of  such  States  the  courts 
of  law  take  judicial  notice.  The  existence  of 
such  acknowledged  States  must  be  proved  by 
evidence.  The  proof  necessary  to  establish  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  such  States  is,  that  they 
are  associations  formed  for  mutual  defence,  who 
acknowledge  no  other  authority  but  that  of  their 
own  Government,  observe  the  rules  of  justice  to 
the  subjects  of  other  States,  live  generally  under 
their  own  laws,  or  maintain  their  independence 
by  their  «wn  force.  It  makes  no  difierence  that 
the  new  State  formed  part  of  another  acknow- 
ledged State :  States  may  be  legitimately  divided. 
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bj  this  coantry,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
it  is  mn  existing  State ;  bat  if  it  is  not  so  recog- 
nised such  proof  becomes  necessary.  There  are 
hondreds  in  India,  and  elsewhere,  that  are  exist- 
ing States,  thoogh  they  are  not  recognised.  I 
take  the  rale  to  be  this,  if  a  body  of  persons 
assemble  together  to  protect  themselves,  and 
support  their  own  independence,  and  make  laws, 
and  have  Coarts  of  Justice,  that  is  evidence  of 
their  being  a  State.(a)  We  have  had,  certainly, 
some  evidence  here  to-day  that  these  provinces 
formerly  belonged  to  Spain ;  bat  it  would  be  a 
strong  thing  to  say,  that  because  they  once  be- 
longed, therefore  they  must  always  belong.  We 
have  recognised  lately  some  of  these  States.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  they  formerly 
belonged  to  Spain,  if  they  do  not  continue  to 
acknowledge  it,  and  are  in  possession  of  a  force 

The  States  of  Holland  and  America  were  treated 
as  sovereign  States  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
before  their  independence  was  acknowledged  by 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  The  considering 
separated  portions  of  an  ancient  State  as  new 
and  independent  States  does  not  legalise  the 
conduct  of  British  subjects  who  assist  them  in 
the  contest  with  their   old  governments,  such 

fovemments  being  in  alliance  with  Grreat  Britain, 
[is  Lordship,  however,  reserved  the  point  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Court." 

(a)  The  followiog  are  some  of  the  chief 
auUiorities  as  to  the  recognition  of  foreign  States : 
Ogden  v.  FoUiott  (1790),  8  T.B.  726  ;  Barclay 
V.  Ruuell  (1797),  3  Yes.  424;  The  City  of 
Benui  V.  Bank  ajT England  (1804),  9  Yes.  347, 
348  n.;  Bolder  v.  Bank  of  England  (1805), 
18  Yes.  352  ;  The  Manilla  (1808),  1  Edw.  Adm. 
I. ;  Jones  v.  Garcia  del  Bio  (1823),  1  T.  and  R., 
297  :  United  Stales  v.  Wagner  (1867),  2  L.R., 
2  Ch.  582;  Republic  oj  Peru  v.  Perwnan 
Guano  Co.  (1887),  36  Ch.  D.  487  ;  Republic  oJ 
Peru  V.  Dreufus  (1888),  38  Ch.  D.  348 ;  judg- 
ment of  Marshall,  C.J.,  in  United  States  v. 
Palmer  y  3  Wheaton,  p.  634 ;  The  IHeina  Pastcra, 
4  Wheat.  32  ;  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How.  57 ; 
Kennett  v.  Chambers ,  14  How.  38 ;  United 
States  V.  Pico,  23  How.  326 ;  Letters  of  His- 
toricus,  6,  9  ;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  36 ;  Balleck 
c,  3.,  s.  22. ;  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Speech  on 
15th  June  1824,  on  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  States ;  Wharton's  International 
Law  Digest,  I.  s.  70 ;  Calvo,  Le  Droit  Inter- 
national,  I.  174.  "When  a  body  of  persons 
yielding  obedience  to  no  superior,  issue  their 
commands  to  certain  other  people  to  do  or  for- 
bear from  certain  acts,  and  threaten  to  punish 
the  disobedience  of  their  commands  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  they  are  said  to  establish  or  exercise 
political  or  civil  government."  "  The  indepen- 
dence of  a  State,  or  the  non-obedience  of  its 
Sovereign  to  any  foreign  Power — and  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Government,  or  the  obedience  of  a 
community  to  a  sovereign  Power — are  both 
questions  of  degree,  to  be  decided  by  the  length 
of  time  during  which  obedience  has  been  yielded 
or  withheld,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances ; 
and  thus  can  only  be  determined  according  to 
the  facts  of  each  case."  pp.  1,  33. — Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  "  Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Some  Political  Terms." 


sufficient  to  support  themselves  in  opposition  to 
it.  This  is  my  present  opinion ;  but  I  will  give 
my  brother  TadHy  leave  to  move  the  Court  upon 
the  subject." 

Daniel  against  Commissioners  for  Claims  on 
France.  1825.  July  2  and  18,  November  26. 
This  was  an  appeal  by  the  President  of  the 
English  CoUej^  at  Doaay,  the  Superior  of  the 
English  seminary  at  Paris,  and  the  surviving 
administratois  of  the  English  college  at  St. 
Omer  from  the  award  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  under  59  Greo.  3.  c.  91.  for  distri- 
buting the  funds  provided  for  compensation 
under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1814,  the  Treaty 
of  1815,  and  the  Convention  of  1818.  The 
case  is  reported  in  2  Knapp.  23.  The  headnote 
is  as  follows  :  «*  A  corporation  of  British  sub- 
jects in  a  foreign  country,  existing  for  objects 
in  opposition  to  British  law,  and  under  the 
control  of  a  foreign  government,  is  not  entitled 
to  claim  any  compensation  from  the  government 
of  the  country  in  which  they  existed,  for  the 
confiscation  of  their  property  under  a  treaty 
giving  that  ri^ht  to  Bntish  subjects. 
^  "  The  individual  members  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion are  also  equally  incapacitated  from  making 
any  claim,  as  British  subjects,  for  the  loss  <A 
their  income  arising  from  the  funds  of  the  cor- 
1  oration."  In  delivering  judgment  Lord  Gifford 
pointed  out  that  the  end  and  object  of  the  in« 
stitutions  as  to  which  compensation  was  claimed 
were  directly  opposed  1o  British  law,  and  added  : 
"  Treaties,  like  other  compacts,  are  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  intention  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  and,  looking  at  the  occasion 
and  object  of  those  treaties,  we  think  it  was  not, 
and  could  not  have  been,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  contracting  parties,  that  the  British 
Government  should  demand,  or  the  French 
Government  grant,  compensation  held  in  trust 
for  establishments  in  France,  and  for  purposes 
inconsistent  with  British  laws,  and  which  were 
subject  to  the  control  of  theFrench  Government." 

Stockdale  against  Onwhyn.  1826.  January 
27.  This  case,  which  was  an  action  for  publish- 
ing  and  exposing  for  sale  without  the  consent  of 
the  plaintiff  copies  of  a  certain  work,  is  reported 
on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  5  B.  &  C.  173. 
The  head-note  is  as  follows: — "The  first 
publishers  of  a  libellous  or  immoral  work  can- 
not maintun  an  action  against  any  person  for 
^publishing  a  pirated  edition."(a) 

The  Colombia  Government  against  Rothschild 
1826.  November  22.  Before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (Sir  John  Leach).  This  case  is 
reported  in  1  Simons,  94,  and  5  LJ.  Chancerv 
43.  The  plaintiffs  prayed  for  an  account  of  all 
sums  received  by  G.  &  Co.  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Ck)lombia.  The  head-note  in  the 
former  reports  is  as  follows  :—"  A  foreign  State 
may  sue  in  this  Court ;  but  where  a  bill  was 
filed  by  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Colombia 
and  Don  M.  J.  Hurtado,  a  citizen  of  that  State, 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  the  same  to  the 
Court  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  now  residing 
at  38,   Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  in  the 

(rt)  See  Southey  v.  Sherwood,  2  Mer.  435. 
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County  of  Middlesex,  a  general  demorrer  was 
allowed  to  the  bill,  because  the  description  of 
the  plaintiflb  did  not  enable  the  defendants  to 
know  upon  whom  process  was  to  be  senred  in 
case  a  cross  bill  were  filed." 

Hough  against  Murray.  1827.  May  5. 
This  case  is  reported  in  a  special  report  of  the 
proceedings  before  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  That  was  a  reference,  by  an  Order  in 
Council  of  the  15th  November  1822,  of  the 
petition  of  William  Rough,  seijeant-^t-law,  late 
President  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Cri- 
minal and  Civil  Justice  of  the  United  Colony 
of  Demerara  and  Esseqnibo,  setting  forth  that 
he  was  suspended  from  his  office  by  Major- 
Greneral  Murray,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Colony,  and  complaining  that  the  petitioner 
was  **  without  delinquency  or  charge,  without  a 
shadow  of  legal  or  moral  guilt,  suspended  from 
his  office  of  President,"  "  that  his  secretary  was 
turned  out  of  his  apartments,  which  were  for- 
cibly seiaed ;  that  his  own  library,  books,  and 
papers  were  violently  taken  possession  of;  that 
his  suspension  was  blazoned  forth  in  an 
unnecessary  proclamation,  published  .  in  the 
Royal  Gaxette  ;  that  his  place  was  filled  up 
by  an  appointment  most  illegal  and  improper ; 
that  a  mock  procession  and  a  Tulgar  riot,  by 
which  the  enemies  of  your  petitioner  celebrated 
their  triumph  over  him,  the  law,  and  the  public 
peace,  was  encouraged  and  applauded  by  the 
GoTemor,  whose  lawless  violence  had  thus 
gratified  their  wanton  malignity  ."(a) 

The  case  was  argued  on  February  28,  1825, 
before  Lord  Harrowby  (President),  Lord  Gif- 
ford.  Lord  Colchester,  Lord  Stowell,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Alexander,  Right  Hon.  C.  W.  W. 
Wynne,  Right.  Hon.  Sturgess  Bourne,  Right 
Hon.  John  Beckett,  the  Solicitor  General  (6) 
(assessor).  Sir  James  Macintosh  (with  him 
Venman)  for  the  petitioner  argued  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Grovemor  had  no  power  to  suspend  the 
President  of  His  Majesty's  Court  of  Civil  and 
(Mminal  Justice : 

'*  I  presume  it  will  not  be  doubted  that  in  the 
case  of  an  act  (which  if  he  were  legally  autho- 
rised would  be  one  of  those  acts  of  legal  autho- 
rity)— that  in  the  case  of  an  act  which  if  it  be 
illegal  is  most  assuredly  a  most  violent  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  suspension  of 
an  officer  under  such  circumstances,  the  burthen 

(a)  '*  My  charge  against  Grovemor  Murray  is 
comprised  in  a  word — *  Oppression,' — within  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  statutes,  11  &  12 
William  3.  cap.  82  and  42  Greorge  3.  cap.  85. 
*  Oppression/  by  virtue  of  office."  Serjeant 
Rough  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Special  Re- 
port 21.  Serjeant  Rough  was  informed  by  a 
communication  from  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  dated  16th  May, 
that  "  their  Lordships  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Baid  charges,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
article  in  which  the  Lieut.-Govemor  Murray  is 
accused  of  illegally  suspending  you  from  your 
office  of  President  of  the  CJourt  at  Demerara,  are 
not  sufficiently  definite  and  precise  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  on  Lieutenant-Governor  Murray  to 
give  an  answer  thereto." — Special  Report,  108. 

(6)  Sir  Charles  Wetherell. 
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of  the  proof  most  lie  on  the  person  who  claims 
to  exercise  such  a  power  so  foreign  to  our 
practice,  and  so  foreign  to  the  practice  of  other 
States,  and  even  of  Republican  (jrovemments.    I 
presume  that  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the 
burthen  lies  upon  Goyemor  Murray  to  show 
that  he  had  a  right  to  suspend  a  judge.    We 
are  not  to  consider  the  suspension  of  a  judge 
with  such  lerity,  as  to  imagine  that  the  person 
who  claims  the  authority  to  do  sols  not  bound  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  make  out  his  authority. 
"  The  general  principles  of  judicial  indepen- 
dence seem   to  me   to   throw  the  burthen  of 
proof  upon  those  who  claim  the  power  of  acting 
inconsistently  with  those  principles.    I  ask  yon 
where  does  the  proof  of    such  an  authority 
exist?    General  Murray  has  appealed  to  in- 
stnictions  :  if  he  can  show  a  grant  from  the 
King  conveying  to  him  this  great  power,  I  must 
say  there  is  an  end  of  this  part  of  the  case ;  but 
where  are  the  instructions  for  such  a  power  and 
authority — ^where  are  those  express  and  unam- 
biguous words  which  would  invest  any  subject 
of  this  kingdom   with  such  a  power  over  a 
judge?      In  the    case    for    General    Murray, 
drawn  up  with  great  adroitness  and  skill,  and 
well  calculated  to  draw  from  your  Lordships 
l^neral  impressions  favourable  to  his  case  (and 
It  is  evident  that  the  learned  person  who  drew 
it  up  knew  well  that  it  was  safer  to  deal  in 
general  than  precise  reasoning),  two  grounds 
are  stated  for  this  authority  *>  grounds  which 
show  to  me  at  least  that  there  is  no  express 
authority  nor  power  derived  from  the  King  to 
enable  the  Governor  to  do  what  he  has  done. 
The  adoption  of  the  reasons  in  this  case  satisfy 
my  mind  that  no  better  grounds  can  be  found 
than  those  which  are  offered;  now  what  are 
those  grounds?    To  my  utter  astonishment  I 
find  in  this  case,  drawn  with  such  care,  a  timid 
intimation  (and  not  assertion)  that  such  a  power 
must  exist  in  every  community,  and  that  as  it 
does  so  exist,  it  must  exist  in  the  colony  of 
Demerara;   and  if  it  exist  in  that  colony  it 
must  exist  in  the  Qtovemov.    Is  this  a  sort  of 
reasoning  that  can  be  used  at  your  Lordships' 
bar  sitting  here  in  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  ? 
It  might  have  been  excellent  reasoning  in  the 
time  of  James  the  Second,  when  he  garbled 
Westminster  Hall,  and  dismissed  almost  every 
judge  that  then  presided  in  order  to  give  room 
for  judges  who  were  more  suitable  for  his  pur- 
poses in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative ;  but  it 
is  only  necessaiy  to  show  that  it  does  not  exist 
in  such  an  executive  part  of  the  Government, 
to  state  that  the  judges  are  not  dependent  upon 
the  executive  power,  but  are  perfectly  indepen- 
dent of  that  power ;  whatever  depends  then  upon 
general  principles  I  conceive  is  advene  to  this 
pretension ;  I  conceive  that  upon  general  reason- 
ing the  preteosion  cannot  be  maintained ;  what 
is  the  foundation  for  it  ?  Is  there  any  authority 
for  it  in  the  law  of  England  ?(a)     Is  there  any 

(a)  See  22  (reo.  8.  c.  75.  s.  2,  and  **  Memo- 
randum of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  on  the 
Removal  of  Colonial  Judges,"  6  Moore  P.C.C. 
N.S.,  Appendix  IX. ;  WiUis  v.  Gipps,  5  Moore 
P.C.  879  ;  Montagu  v.  Lieutenant'Govemor 
of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  6  Moore  P.C.  489. 
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authority  for  it  in  the  law  of  Holland  ?  (a)    I 
have  found  it  in  neither  of  them.    Is  there  any 
practice  approaching  to,  or  favourable  to  it  in  the 
administration  of  those  laws  ?     I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  single  example  of  it.    Your  Lord- 
ships will  know  better  thjui  I  do  that,  compared 
witik   that    liberty  which  we  justly  boast  of, 
Holland  was  the  country  where  law  was  re- 
verenced as  much  as  it  possibly  could  be  in 
any  country  in  Europe;  it  was  anciently  the 
country  that  furnished  great  lawyers,  and  law 
had  much  to  do  there  in  the  administration  of 
the  government — and  is  it  likely  that  such  an 
arbitrary  power  could  by  that  law  be  vested  in 
any  individual  so  as  to  enable  him  to  divest  a 
judge  of  his  situation?     Such  a  power  never 
did  exist  in  the  law  of  Holland  I  will  venture  to 
say,  although  it  be  not  my  part  to  prove  the 
negative.    I  find  no  appeal  to  the  law  of  Holland 
upon  this  subject,  no  appeal  to  any  such  prac- 
tice, no  authority  from  the  decision  of   that 
government ;  nor  that  the  administration  under 
the  system  of  the  laws  of  Holland  gives  any 
countenance  or   sanction    to    this    pretended 
power  to  suspend  judges.     If  there  be  none 
m  the  law  of  Holland,  then  let  me  ask  whether 
there   be    any  peculiarity  of    practice  in  the 
law  of  Great   Britain  to   establish  that  it  is 
so  ?    It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  necessity  for 
this  power  existing;  if  so,  what,  I  would  ask, 
becomes  of  such  vast  territories  as  we  possess  in 
India?    The  judges  there  are  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  Governor  of  India  has  not  the 
power  of  suspending  them,  but  if  such  a  neces- 
sity existed,  would  not  the  Legislature  interpose 
to  supply  such  necessity,  if  once  you  conclude 
that  such  a  power  should  exist  ?    In  India  there 
is  a  population  of  between  60  and  70  millions ; 
and  yet  the  Governor  of  India  has  no  power  to 
suspend  any  jud^  whatever,  and  surely  if  there 
existed  a  necessity  for  such  a  power  anywhere, 
it  would  be  in  the  government  of  that  vast  terri- 
tory.   Is  there  any  part  of  the  British  empire 
where  judges  reside  who  have  been  sent  from 
home  and  appointed  by  His  Majesty,  and  can  be 
divested  of  their  authority,  as  is  here  to  be  con- 
tended on  the  other  side?    In  the  Colony  of 
Berbice,  in  a  case  of  the  suspension  of  the  judge 
His  Majesty's  Government  did  immediately  set 
aside    the    suspension,     and     conveyed     their 
opinion  upon  the  subject  in  a  manner  which  I 
do  not  affect  to  know  precisely,  but  which  was 
not  very  favourable  to  this  pretended  power  of 
suspending  judges.    Till  I  hear,  therefore,  some 
authority  or  some  example,  or  some    reason 
stated  in  support  of  this  power,  I  must  con- 
tend that  no  such  power  exists  in  any  of  our 
Colonies.     That  this  was  an  illegal  act  must 
be    acknowledged — and    indeed    nothing    can 
better  show  the  slender  ground  upon    which 
the    pretension  rests  than  the  additional    ar- 
gruments  which  are   thrown  in  in  support  of 
it  in    this  case.    It  is    said  that  Mr.    Presi- 
dent Rough    himself  applied    to    the    Glover- 
nor   for   tiie    suspension   of   the   fiscal ;   that 
that  is  a  fact  which  they  know  in  this  case ; 


(a)  See  Report    on    the   Criminal  Law  at 
Demerara  by  Jabez  Henry,  1821. 


but  the  fiscal  is  not  a  judge ;  he  is  the  public 
prosecutor — and  it  is  in  vain  to  ar^ue  that  his 
power  might  be  greater  than  some  of  the  judges ; 
it  is  not  from  considerations  of  dignity  that  -J 
hold  the  non-existence  of  this  power ;  it  is  in- 
deed the  essence  of  judicial  authority  that  it  is 
a  high  and  important  duty  as  distinguished  from 
all  others,  which  I  say  requires  independence, 
and  which  claims  its  distinction  to  be  upheld 
beyond  ever  other  class  of  character  in  civil 
society.  Is  the  Governor  not  aware  that  the 
fiscal  was  here  an  officer  in  point  of  comparison 
with  the  President  far  low^r  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance? I  say  that  not  being  a  judge  he 
(the  fiscal)  might  be  well  subject  to  a  motion 
of  that  nature,  without  considering  whether 
judges  be  subject  to  a  power  of  suspension  or 
not.  There  is  also  an  application  mentioned,  as 
made  by  Mr.  President  Rough  to  the  Grovemor 
for  the  suspension  of  a  counsellor  ;  Mr.  Rough 
stated  the  law  and  held  it  to  be  this';  that 
the  Governor  may,  after  having  received  the 
advice  of  the  Court  of  Policy  (or  without  it), 
upon  an  address  from  the  Court  of  Justice  re- 
move any  of  its  counsellors;  but  that  such 
power,  does  not  apply  to  the  President  of  the 
Court.  This  much  he  says,  that  that  is  the 
usage  of  the  law  of  Holland ;  but  he  denies  all 
beyond  that.  He  denies  that  the  law  of  Holland 
authorises  any  such  superintending  power  in 
Governors  over  a  President  appointed  at  home. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  only  statement,  but  I 
conceive  that  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  deny  the 
power,  and  to  show  that  the  grounds  offered  on 
the  other  side  in  support  of  it  are  insufficient ; 
and  having  done  so,  I  humbly  conceive  myself 
entitied  to  your  Lordships*  judgment  in  favour 
of  my  conclusion,  that  this  claim  of  a  power  to 
suspend  the  President  is  without  any  colour  of 
law. 

**  Now,  my  Lords,  to  proceed  to  the  second 
question,  whether  it  were  not  an  unjust  exercise 
of  authority  to  suspend  the  complainant,  even 
if  such  an  authority  had  existed  in  the  Gover- 
nor. I  look  upon  the  injustice  then  in  this 
view  of  the  case  as  one  of  a  very  simple  nature, 
being  no  other  than  a  violation  of  the  very  first 
dictates  of  natural  justice ;  it  is  the  condemna- 
tion of  a  man  unheard.  I  no  longer  dwell  upon 
the  independency  of  character  which  ought  to 
belong  to  a  jud^e,  nor  upon  the  security  which 
a  man  in  that  situation  ought  to  possess  against 
an  interruption  of  that  power  which  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  duty  honestiy ;  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  courtesy  which  mankind  has 
agreed  generally  to  show  to  such ;  I  do  not 
complain  at  present  of  the  announcement  in  the 
newspapers  of  his  dismissal  as  if  it  were  the 
dismissal. of  a  tide-waiter  or  of  any  person  even 
the  humblest  servant  of  the  public  being  de- 
prived of  the  place  which  he  held  ;  but  I  make 
my  appeal  upon  principles  the  most  sacred — I 
appeal  on  behalf  of  justice  in  regard  to  this  ill- 
used  individual,  when  I  state  that  he  was 
deprived  of  bis  situation  unheard ;  a  situation 
of  dignity  bestowed  upon  him  by  His  Mi^jesty  ; 
and  that  he  was  attacked  with  scurrility  and 
branded  with  imputed  infamy  without  affording 
him  an  opportunity  of  standing  up  in  his  own 
defence.    I  may  call  this  illegal  upon  another 
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groand,  namely,  as  being  against  the  laws  of 
SitB  country,  and  I  may  say  of  every  country ; 
as  there  is  no  country  so  savage  and  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  give  a  hearing  to  the 
man  ascused  before  he  is  condemned  ;  it  is 
not  only  against  the  practice  of  law,  bat  is 
inconsistent  with  the  law,  nan  acripta  etscripta ; 
it  is  not  only  illegal  but  it  partakes  of  the  worit 
sort  of  illegality,  as  it  is  not  an  offence  against 
any  technical  nUe  or  principle  of  constitutional 
security  ;  but  it  is  in  open  defiance  of  tiie 
first  principles  of  natural  justice.  How  came 
Governor  Murrav  to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Sergeant 
Rough  had  nothmg  to  state  to  him  that  might 
have  satisfied  him  that  his  conduct  was  im- 
proper ?  How  came  Governor  Murray  to  know 
that  Mr.  Sergeant  Rough  might  not  convince 
him  that  he  (the  Governor)  was  not  invested 
with  any  authority  to  suspend  him  from  his 
office?  Was  Governor  Murray  so  skilled  in 
the  law  as  to  be  able  to  say,  '  I  will  suspend 
you  without  hearing  you,  if  it  were  onlv  to 
satisfy  my  own  conscience  in  the  duties  oi  my 
office '  ?  Can  your  Lordships  take  it  to  be  a 
sound  exercise  of  his  discretionary  power  to 
remove  a  judge  without  hearing  him  say  why  he 
should  not  be  removed  ?  I  should  rest  Uie  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  case  upon  the  answer  which 
I  humbly  conceive  your  Lordships*  wisdom  and 
feelings  must  have  already  given  to  that  short 
and  simple  question ;  was  it,  or  was  it  not,  a 
sound  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  a  person 
having  really  the  authority  to  act  as  he  has 
done  ?  Was  it  not  an  exercise  of  power  most 
oppressive,  injurious,  and  I  may  say  ruinous  to 
the  individual ;  and  was  it  not  at  variance  with 
and  against  all  the  principles  upon  which  sound 
discretion  can  be  exerted  ?  My  Lords,  if  this 
be  legal,  as  I  said  before,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  stretch  of  the  highest  anthoritv,  for 
there  can  be  none  higher  than  the  suspension  of 
justice ;  so  much  more  resson  was  there  for  not 
proceeding  harshly,  so  much  more  reason  was 
there  for  him  to  have  given  his  own  judgment 
the  common  advantage  of  hearing  that  which 
might  have  convinced  him  of  its  being  a  harsh 
exercise  of  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  any 
gentlemen  of  common  consideration  would  not 
discharge  even  a  common  butler  without  first 
hearing  what  he  had  to  say  in  explanation  of 
his  conduct  and  without  listening  to  him ;  such 
a  person  even  in  that  humble  situation  would 
have  been  treated  by  a  considerate  master  with 
more  care  and  tenderness  than  his  Majesty's 
President  in  the  Colony  of  Demerara  has  been 
treated  witli.  There  was  here  no  previous 
examination  ;  no  opportunity  afforded  for  expos- 
tulation ;  no,  not  even  a  common  notice  ^ven 
to  him  previously  of  this  Governor's  intentions ; 
there  was  no  warning  whatever  afforded  to  this 
individual  so  condemned.  General  Murray, 
when  he  received  the  proof  sheet  of  the  Royal 
Gazette  of  the  4th  of  October— lived  within  a 
few  doors  of  Mr.  President  Rough — might  he 
not  have  stopped  the  publication  of  that  paper 
for  a  few  minutes,  even  notwithstanding  that 
wonderful  regard  he  had  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  (of  which  I  will  show  you  the  importance 
by-and-b}') — might  he  not  have  requested  the 
editor  to  stop  hin  press  for  half  an  hour  till  he 


had  had  an  interview  with  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Justice  ?  Would  it  have  been  too 
much  deference  shown  to  him  ?  Would  it  have 
enervated  his  authority?  Would  it  have  im- 
paired the  greatness  of  his  act,  if  he  had  autho- 
rity to  do  it  ?  Quite  the  reverse ;  it  would  have 
been  doing  it  with  discretion,  and  would  still 
have  given  to  it  all  the  authority  which  the  act 
was  capable  of.  Suppose  General  Murray  had 
sent  for  Mr.  Rough,  and  said,  *  Sir,  we  are  here 
reduced  to  great  extremity;  it  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  go  over  the  differences  which  have 
existed  between  us  during  the  last  year  or  two ; 
but  with  all  the  evidence  I  have  at  present  the 
state  of  the  Court  of  Justice  is  such  that  I 
consider  it  necessary  to  suspend  you,  the  Presi- 
dent of  it,  unless  you  consent  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  carry  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Oiurt  of  Justice  in  the  meantime  till 
these  matters  can  be  investigated ;  I  should 
be  sorry  under  these  circumstances  to  suspend 
you  immediately,  and  I  beg  yon  therefore  to 
spare  me  the  feelings  that  would  arise  in  my 
breast  from  such  an  exercise  of  power :  are  there 
no  means  of  preventing  this  being  the  conse* 
quence  ?  '  Would  this  be  really  a  condescension 
which  would  have  lowered  a  man  in  any  station 
of  life  ?  Would  it  not  have  raised,  on  the  con- 
trary, his  character  ?  Would  it  not  have  tended 
to  elevate  the  character  of  any  man,  however 
high,  who  showed  in  this  degree  a  consideration 
and  tenderness  for  the  individual  whom  he  ac- 
cused before  he  proceeded  to  this  last  extremity  f 
He  does  not  even  say  to  him  what  he  says  in 
this  case  which  is  now  befDre  you.  He  might 
have  pressed  all  this  and  even  more  to  Mr.  &r- 
geant  Rough ;  he  might  have  said,  '  I  think  I 
have  a  legal  power,  but  still  if  there  be  any  doubt 
upon  that  point  I  think  the  necessity  is  such 
that  if  yoj  force  me  to  the  exercise  of  it  the 
consequence  must  be  your  immediate  sus- 
pension '  ;  or  he  might  have  added,  '  Tou  are 
already  recalled.'  I  think  any  generous  and  well- 
disposed  man  would  have  stopped  in  his  career 
of  violence,  and  would  have  been  taught  a 
lesson  of  consideration  before  he  would  have 
said,  '  You  are  recalled.  I  hold  you  up  as  a 
public  officer  whose  conduct  has  compelled 
me  to  take  soch  a  violent  step  as  that  of  sus- 
pending a  judge.'  I  cannot  help  saying  that 
this  would  have  been  present  in  the  mind  of 
any  generous  man,  especially  in  a  case  where 
between  him  and  the  individual  so  to  be  de- 
graded there  had  been  existing  differences.  I 
am  sure  every  one  of  your  Lordships  would 
have  felt  these  considerations,  if  you  had  had  to 
deal  with  an  opponent  so  situated,  and  the  more 
especially  if  he  had  already  sustained  grievances 
in  consequence  of  any  disputes  or  misunder- 
standing with  you ;  yon  would  have  pushed 
consideration  for  him  to  its  utmost  extremity, 
and  would  not  have  degraded  your  own  cha- 
racter, by  adopting  quite  a  contrary  course  of 
procedure.  Here  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a 
line  of  conduct  being  pursued ;  here  there  is  no 
effort  made  by  this  man  to  persuade  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Rough  to  come  into  measures;  I  shall 
show  by-and-by  that  it  was  not  necessary,  even 
if  he  had  thought  it  proper  to  hsve  done  so. 
Now  having  said  that  he  was  condemned  un- 
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lieard — when  I  use  the  word  condemned,  I  use 
an  analogical  word,  a  metaphorical  expression  ; 
hut  in  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Rough  has 
suffered  more  hy  this  suspension  than  he  would 
have  done  even  by  the  most  legal  judgment,  it 
is  as  much  a  breach  of  natural  equity  to  pro- 
ceed in  removing  him  as  could  be  effected  by 
force  of  any  judicial  proceeding.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  the  circumstance  of  the  recal 
which  appears  to  aggravate  this  specific  act  of 
violence,  and  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  more 
serious  nature  than  belongs  to  any  other,  the 
highest  act  of  authority  that  could  be  adopted 
under  similar  circumstances,  this  act  of  violence 
was  aggravated  by  circumstances  and  grievances 
attending  the  dissension  between  General  Mur- 
ray and  Mr.  Bough. 

Now  the  third  proposition  for  which  I  have 
to  contend  is  that  no  necessity  existed  in  this 
case  for  such  a  proceeding:  and  your  Lord- 
ships will  give  me  leave  to  observe  that  I 
conceive  myself  to  have  gone  a  good  way 
to  prove  ihtit  proposition  by  what  I  have 
already  offered  in  support  of  the  second  one ; 
for  no  necessity  either  of  a  moral  or  political 
nature  can  ever  exist  for  measures  of  extreme 
violence  till  it  be  shown  that  all  other  means 
which  can  be  safely  employed  have  been  em- 
ployed and  have  failed,  *  cuncta  pritu  ten- 
tanda  * ;  it  is  a  rule  applicable  to  extreme 
violence — it  is  applicable  to  any  case ;  and  if  so 
in  the  case  of  a  judge,  that  line  of  conduct  can 
only  be  employed  upon  the  failure  of  all  other 
means.  If  Governor  Murray  had  employed 
milder  means  he  would  have  proved  that  he 
had  so  done ;  hut  no,  he  shut  the  door  agiunst 
all  milder  means  at  once ;  for  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  the  highest  exercise  of  authority  legal 
or  illegal  that  could  possibly  have  been  put  into 
execution.  This  being  the  case,  even  if  he  had 
had  a  legal  authority,  still  I  contend  it  is  clear 
that  the  only  evidence  of  necessity  that  can  be 
admitted  is  this :  namely,  the  fact  of  a  person 
proving  the  necessity  that  had  compelled  him  to 
resort  to  other  means  than  those  milder  means 
I  allude  to ;  hut  there  is  not  that  evidence  shown 
here:  on  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that 
General  Murray  resorted  to  the  most  wanton 
act  of  severity  without  trying  other  means  that 
would  have  been  milder  and  equally  successful. 
This  is  not  all ;  I  can  show  that  there  was  no 
necessity  in  this  case  for  the  adoption  of  such 
an  extreme  measure ;  that  the  measure  adopted 
by  General  Murray  was  not  one  of  necessity 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  justice  which  he 
states  was  interrupted;  that  so  far  from  there 
existing  a  necessity  it  was  not  a  measure  even 
effectual  for  its  purpose,  and  his  own  conduct 
shows  that  he  himself  was  convinced  there  was 
neither  a  necessity  for  the  measure  nor  that  it 
would  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  held  out." 

Pollocky{a)  in  the  course  of  his  argument 
for  the  respondent,  said: — <'The  defence  of 
General  Murray  does  not  rest  upon  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Rough's  personal  corruption ;  but  it  rests 
upon  this,  that  he  as  Governor  could  not  con- 
fide in  him  for  advice  in  any  emergency.  This 
is  clear  from  what  took  place  about  the  fees 

(a)  Afterwards  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
0     55860. 


and  about  the  fiscal.    He  could  not,  in  short, 
have  any  confidence  in  him.    General  Murray's 
defence  is  this,  that  whether  from  one  motive 
or  another  Sergeant  Rough  had  brought  the 
colony  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done,  that 
he  could  not  go  on  answering  complaints,  and 
so  on ;  hut  that  it  was  necessary  that  business 
should  he  done,  so  as  to  set  aside  all  complaints. 
It  is  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  but  what 
the  Greneral  actually  did.    This,  then,  is  the  case 
on  the  part  of  General  Murray.    My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Common  Serjeant,(a)  will  be  heard 
in  reply ;  I  trust  he  will  not  avail  himself  of 
that  right  to  reply,  to  urge  any  matter  which 
the  General  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering.   He  has  been  called  upon  to  answer  a 
charge  without  knowing  how  it  was  to  be  sup- 
port^ but  1  trust  he  will  not  be  yet  charged 
with  matter  which  he  has  not  heard.    I  cannot 
conclude  without  expressing    the    satisfaction 
which  must  be  afforded  to  every  one  that  this 
proceeding  has  been  broiuzht  before  your  Lord- 
ships; for  a  proceeding  of  this  august  character 
must  have  a  tendency  to  reflect  lustre  upon  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  Crown  of  this 
country  in    all  parts    of   the  world.     It    ap- 
pears firom  the    proceedings  of  this  day  that 
wherever  a  complaint  is    made,  however   dis- 
tant may  be    the  quarter  of   the  state  from 
which  it  comes,   there   is   a    certainty  of    its 
being  heard  by  the  most  impartial  judges,  and 
that  it  is    so  heard  whether  it  proceed  from 
the  meanest  subjects,  or  from  the  highest  indi- 
viduals of  the  state,  they  being  aU  equally  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws ;  whether  by  an 
officer  high  in  situation,  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Rough 
undoubtedly  was,  complaint  is  made,  or  whether 
it  be  a  charge  directed  against  another  member 
of  a  Colony,  the  supreme  representative  of  the 
Sovereign  himself,  your  Lordships  are  always 
equally  willing  to  hear,  and  to  dispense  justice 
between  individuals  so  coming  before  you.    In 
dispensing  that  justice  in  this  case  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  will  thoroughly  look  into  all 
these  complaints  of    Mr.  Serjeant  Rough    to 
which  he  has  called  your  attention,  taking  this 
into  your  Lordships'  notice,  that  I  have  no  wish 
to  say  anything  that  impeaches  his  character  as 
a  gentleman  or  as  a  man  of  honour ;  I  accuse 
him  of  no  corruption,  injustice,  or  partiality, 
but  I  say  that  there  are  evidently  great  and 
powerful  reasons  why  General  Murray  enter- 
tained those  suspicions  of  him,  founded,  as  they 
are,    upon    other    circumstances.     I   have    no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  although  some  of  those 
suspicions  may  not  have  been  well  grounded, 
yet  that  Mr.  Serjeant  Rough  is  a  gentleman  of 
such  a  formation  of  character  and  mind,  and  of 
such  an  irritable  temper  in  regard  to  public  busi- 
ness, who  takes  such  strong  and  wayward  and 
absurd  views  of  his  duty  and  his  rights,  that  it 
is  impossible  that  a  gentleman,  placed  in  soch  a 
situation  as  General  Murray  was  placed  in,  could 
have  conducted  himself  with  greater  temper,  and 
have  treated  him  with  more  forbearance  than 
he  did  for  five  long  years.    On  the  other  hand, 

(a)  Denman,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
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your  Lordi^tps  will  Dot  forget  the  situation  of  ' 
Greneral  Murray,  §itnated  as  he  was  with  an  ' 
authority  of  a  doubtful  character,  because,  un-  ' 
doubtedly,  the  limits  to  which  he  might  extend 
his    power    are    nowhere   accurately    defined,  ' 
called  upon  as  he  was  to  administer  those  laws, 
of  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  himself  mudt 
hare  been  ignorant ;  assailed,  as  he  was,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every  year  with 
such  a  torrent  of  petitions,  memoriaJs,  corre- 
spondence,  and  soch  statements  of  complaints, 
sometimes  one  way  aud  sometimes  the  other, 
harassed  with  statements  aud  memorials,  and  so 
on,  that  really  if  the  Governor  were  to  form  an 
opinion  of  what  would  be  the  administration  of 
justice  in  England,  it  would  have  afforded  him 
a  singular  specimen  ;  and  if,  upon  such  adminis-  | 
tration  of  justice,  he  formed  such  an  opinion, 
you  could  not  condemn  him  vei'y  much  if  he 
entertained  some  regret  that  he  found  himself 
associated  with  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Serjeant  i 
Bough's  peculiar  temper  and  disposition." 

The  following  was  the  report  of  the  Lords  of  - 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council : —  i 

''Upon  this  charge  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  the  j 
Lords   of  the  Conmiittee  that,  under  all  the  ) 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Lieutenant-Grovernor  I 
Murray  was  not  justified  by  any  sufficient  ne-  ' 
cessity  in  suspending  Mr.  Sergeant  Bough  from 
his  office  of  I^esident,  aud  that  the  conduct  of 
the  said  LieutenantnGoveruor  was  likewise  re- 
prehensible in  not  having  taken  any  measures 
for  preventing  a  procession  of  which  previous 
public  notice  nad  been  given,  which  procession 
was  evidently  designed  as  an  insult  to  the  Pre- 
sident (whom  he  had  suspended),  and  threatened 
not  only  his  personal  safety  but  the  public  peace. 

**  Their  Lordships  beg  leave  further  humbly  to 
submit  that,  in  the  transactions  which  preceded 
the  suspension,  and  which  were  accompanied  by 
much  irritation  between  the  parties,  they  see 
cause  to  regret  the  indiscreet  conduct  pursued 
by  Mr.  Seijeant  Rough  upon  such  occasions, 
and  also  the  remissness  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Murray  in  not  sufficiently  maintaining  the  re- 
spect due  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  to 
the  judicial  character  and  authority  of  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Bough  and  the  Court  over  which  he 
presided,  and  in  not  endeavouring  to  protect 
Uiem  from  a  series  of  libellous  calumnies  to 
which  they  were  exposed. 

'*  But  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  are  induced 
to  think  that  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
the  parties  in  question  were  owing,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  the  undefined  nature  of  their 
respective  authorities  as  Governor  and  President 
in  a  Colony  where  these  offices  had  been  formerly 
united,  and  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
want  of  an  established  table  or  standard  of  fees 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice,  concerning  which  there 
was  a  discordance  of  opinion  and  a  clashing  of 
authorities. 

''  And  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  beg  leave 
further  humbly  to  submit  that  they  have  thought 
it  their  duty  to  take  these  difficulties  into  con- 
sideration in  forming  a  judgment  upon  the 
conduct  of  each  of  the  parties. 

The  King  agaxiut  Taylor.  1827.  October  24. 
The  defendant  was  indicted  for  uttering  a  blas- 


phemous discourse  at  Salterns  Hall  Meeting 
House,  Cannon  Street,  known  as  the  "  Areopa- 
gus of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,''  and  wai 
tried  before  Tenterden,  L.C  J.,  and  a  special  jury 
at  Guildhall.  There  is  a  special  report  (printed 
by  Carlile)  of  the  trial,  in  which  the  defendant's 
speech  is  given  in  full.  Lord  Tenterden  is 
reported  to  have  told  the  jury  that  "  he  should 
not  properly  dischai^e  the  duties  of  his  office 
conscientiously,  and  the  obligations  it  imposes 
upon  him,  if  he  did  not  state  that  the  Christian 
religion,  meaning  thereby  the  Christian  religion, 
and  not  particular  tenets  of  that  religion,  being 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law,  was  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  law  in  the  same  way  as  the  civil 
constitution  or  any  other  matter  .  .  .  .It  was 
not  charged  that  he  (the  defendant)  had  treated 
any  particular  tenets  with  disrespect,  but  that 
he  had  used  towards  the  Christian  religion 
generally  language  of  a  mischievous  and 
blasphemous  tendency.  He  had  already  said 
that  he  was  bound  by  the  duty  of  his  office  to 
declare  that  any  one  who,  in  a  public  assembly, 
strove  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  into  dis- 
respect, not  by  serious,  deliberate,  and  solemn 
argument  addressed  to  the  minds  of  men 
capable  of  reasoning  and  judging  of  such 
matters,  but  in  a  tone  of  sarcasm  and  coarse- 
ness, such  as  was  here  used,  whoever  did  so  was  a 
blasphemer  and  an  offender  against  the  laws." (a) 
Verdict,  guilty.  On  February  7,  1828,  the 
prisoner  was  brought  up  for  judgment,  and 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  and  to 
find  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  five 
years  thereafter,  himself  in  500/.  and  two 
sureties  in  250/.  each.(6) 

CocUes  and  another.  Assignees  of  Cox, 
against  Lord  Hawarden.  1827.  Nov.  7.  This 
case  is  reported  in  7  B.  &  C.  888  and  1  M.  &  B. 
110,  on  a  motion  for  setting  aside  a  pluries 
capias  issued  against  the  defendant,  a  peer  of 
Ireland.  The  head-note  in  the  former  report  is 
as  follows  : — **  An  Irish  peer  cannot  be  arrested 
for  a  debt.*'(c) 

Ex  parte  Shaw.  1827.  Dec.  1  to  IS.  This 
case  is  reported  in  Beatty's  Chancery  (Irish) 
Beports,  temp.  Hart,  p.  24.  The  head-note  is  as 
follows  :  "  An  application  by  the  secretary  ap- 
pointed by  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  to  remove  all 
impediments  to  having  the  title  of  his  office  tried 
at  law,  arising  from  general  orders  that  the  Begis- 
trars  shall  not  receive  or  file  any  petition,  unless 
signed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  secretary, 
refused ;  the  blaster  of  the  Bolls  (in  Ireland) 
not  bein^  entitled,  either  as  a  judicial  officer  by 
prescription  or  virtute  officii,  to  appoint  a  se- 
cretary, and  the  4  Geo.  4.  c.  61.  not  recognising 
such  an  officer  as  secretary  to  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  but  prohibiting  the  taking  of  a  fee  by 
any  person  except  the  secretary  of  the  Chancellor, 
who  was  to  perform  all  the  duties  and  receive 

(a)  See  Cowan  v.  Milboum,  L.B.  2  Ex.  880» 
and  I.  St  Tr.  N.S.  1089n. 

(6)  Annual  Begister,  1828,  16.  Taylor  was 
again  convieted  for  blasphemy  on  July  6,  1831. 

(c)  See  40  Geo.  8.  o.  67.  Article  4,  the  note 
in  I  M.  &  B.  110,  and  82  &  88  Yiot  o.  62.  b.  4. 
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the  fees.  Where  a  petition  does  not  reUite  to  an 
adjudication  of  property  between  the  subjects, 
bat  to  the  constitution  of  offices  of  the  King's 
Court,  an  appeal  will  not  be  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  it  must  be  to  the  King  in  person.  No 
analogy  can  be  established  between  the  officer 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  and  England. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England  is  a  judicial 
officer  by  prescription,  and  has  a  secretary 
I>er8onaUy  attached  to  him  as  long  as  liying 
memory  extends. — Quare,  whether  the  term 
'  prescription '  can  be  applied  to  any  judicial  office 
in  Ireland ;  for  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
England  over  it  commenced  within  legal  memoiy. 
The  authority  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland  cannot  Be  proved  by  any  analogy  to 
that  office  in  England." 

Thompson  against  Barclay.  1828.  January. 
Before  the  yice-Chancellor  (Sir  John  Leach). 
Bill  filed  against  the  defendants  for  the  re- 
payment to  the  plaintiff  of  the  instalments 
paid  by  him  on  the  purchase  money  of  certain 
certificates.  This  case  is  reported  in  6  L.  J.  Ch., 
98.  The  head-note  is  as  follows  :  <*  It  is  ille^ 
to  purchase  obligations  or  securities  purporting 
to  be  granted  by  the  Government  of  a  foreign 
country,  which  GoYemment  has  not  b€«n 
recognised  by  the  King  of  England.  A  Court 
of  Equity  will  not  relieve  against  fraud  where 
fraud  in  which  the  transaction  was  practised 
was  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  securities 
purporting  to  be  granted  by  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment not  recognised  by  our  own."  (a) 

Thompson  against  PowUs.  1828.  February  2. 
This  case,  decided  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir 
L.  Shadwell,  is  reported  in  2  Simons,  194.  The 
head-note  is  as  follows :  *'  A  revolted  colony  of 
Spain,  not  recognised  as  an  independent  State  by 
Great  Britain,  executed  bonds  at  six  per  cent, 
interest  as  securities  for  a  loan.  P.,  acting  in 
collusion  with  B.,  a  holder  of  the  bonds  in 
England,  by  falsely  representing  that  he  had 
purchased  some  of  them,  induced  the  plaintiff  to 
become  a  purchaser  ;  held  on  demurrer  that  the 
bonds  were  not  usurious,  as  it  did  not  appear  by 
the  bill  that  the  contract  for  the  loan  was  made,  or 
the  amount  of  it  to  be  paid  in  this  country ;  that 
P.  and  B.  would  have  been  answerable  to  the 
plaintiff  for  losses  sustained  upon  his  purchase, 
but  that,  as  the  original  purchase  was  made 
with  a  Government  not  reco^ised  by  Great 
Britain,  the  Court  could  not  relieve  him."  The 
yice-ChanceUor,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment, 
observed  :  '*  I  confess  that  after  all  I  have  heard 
from  the  mouth  of  Lord  Eldon  on  the  subject  of 
persons  representing  themselves  to  be  Govern- 
ments of  foreign  countries  which  this  country 
had  not  acknowledged  to  be  Governments,  and 
which  the  Courts  cannot  acknowledge  them  to 
be  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  contract 
entered  into  by  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  that  which  by  the  law  of  the  land  he 
could  not  parcha8e."(6) 

(a)  See  Thompsony.  Barclay,  9  LJT.  Oh.  915 ; 
and  Yrissari  v.  Clement^  above,  p.  986. 
(6)  p.  S12. 


Taylor  against  Barclay.  1828.  November 
12  and  19.  This  case,  decided  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  Sir  L.  Shadwell,  is  reported  in  2 
Simons,  213.  The  head-note  is  as  follows  : 
*'  To  prevent  a  demurrer  to  a  bill  it  was  falsely 
alleged  in  it  that  a  revolted  colony  of  Spain  had 
been  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  an  inde- 
pendent State;  the  Court  is  bound  to  know, 
judicially,  that  the  allegation  is  false,  and  not  to 
give  itthe  intended  effect." 

Freeman  against  Fairlie.  1828.  November 
17.  1  Moore  I.  A.  305.  The  case  came  before 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  M.R.,  on  exceptions  to  the 
Master's  (Stephen's)  report  respecting  the  tenure 
of  certain  land.  The  question  was  whether  the 
tenure  of  land  in  Calcutta  holden  by  Pottah(^a) 
was  of  the  nature  of  freehold.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, in  the  course  of  his  jud^ent,  said  : — 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  what  was 
the  state  of  landed  property  among  the  natives 
of  India  when  the  English  settlement  was  origi- 
nally established  in  that  country  ;  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  district  of  Calcutta.  This  is  certainly 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  there  are  two 
documents,  which  were  referred  to  in  the  argu- 
ment, that  throw  great  light  on  the  subject  and 
have  contributed  to  remove  almost  all  doubts 
from  my  mind  with  respect  to  it. 

"  These  documents  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
regulations  of  1793,  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  permanent  regulations.  I  think  it  is  to  be 
collected  from  those  regulations  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  in  India  nad  an  absolute  owner- 
ship and  dominion  of  the  soil ;  that  the  soil  was 
not  vested  generally  in  the  sovereign  j  that  the 
proprietors  did  not  hold  at  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign, but  held  the  property  as  their  own,  with 
the  power  of  disposing  of  it  absolutely,  and,  if 
not  disposed  of,  that  it  descended  to  their 
families. (6)  It  is  liable,  indeed,  to  a  tribute 
to  the  Government,  but  it  appears  that  the 
tribute  was  not  fixed,  but  was  increased  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Government ;  and  it  appears 
further  that,  if  the  tribute  was  not  paid,  Groveru- 
ment  had  the  power  of  taking  possession  of  the 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment. 
Still,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances  and 
these  changes,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  read 
those  articles,  which  were  prepared  obviously 
with  great  caution  and  consideration  by  persons 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  possessing 
every  means  of  obtaining  the  most  accurate  in- 
formation on  it,  and  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1793,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Zemindars  and  Talookdars  were  owners  of  the 
soil,  subject  only  to  a  tribute,  such  as  I  have 
stated,  to  Government,  and  it  was  the  object  of 
those  regulations  of  the  year  1793  to  make  that 

(a)  *'  According  to  ancient  usage  in  Bengal, 
long  anterior  to  the  acquisition  of  any  territorial 
possession  by  the  company  therein,  certain  in- 
struments in  writing,  called  Pottahs,  and  appear^ 
ing  to  be  in  the  nature  of  certificates,  of  the 
register  of  such  land  or  grotmds  in  the  said 
Cmlla  books  are  usually  granted  by  the  collector 
of  Calcutta."    Freeman  aqainst  Fairlie,  p.  838. 

(6)  See  West  and  BUhler's  Digest  of  Indian 
Law,  dl9a,  71  In. 
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tribute,  which  had  been  considered  as  dependent  ' 
in  its  amount  on  the  will  of  the  goyeming  power,  I 
fixed  and  permanent.    But  I  do  not  rely  merely  , 
on  the  regulations  of  1793.    I  look,  secondly,  ■ 
at  another  series  of  documents— the  case  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut  for  their  , 
opinion— and  the  documents  which  accompany 
that  case  and  which  were  laid  before  me.    Look- 
ing at  those  documents   and   opinions,  which 
were  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
and  considered  as  materials  on  which  the  parties 
relied,  and  which  were  annexed,  I  think,  to  the 
certified  opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  East,  and 
considering,  with  the  best  intention  in  my  power, 
these  papers,  they  confirm  most  strongly  the 
opinion  I  should  have  derived  from  the  perma- 
nent regulations,  namely,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  had  a  permanent  interest  in  it  at  the 
time  when  the  English  established  themselTes 
in  that  settlement. 

**  The  next  question  is  what  is  the  law,  as  far 
as  British  subjects  are  concerned,  now  existing  * 
in  that  settlement  ?  Undoubtedly  at  present  it 
is  the  law  of  England.  I  think  it  clear  that 
those  persons  who  there  established  themselves 
carried  with  them  the  English  law.  It  does  not 
appear,  at  least  it  has  not  been  stated,  that  the 
English  law  was  established  there,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  any  proclamation  or  charter,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  English  carried  with  them 
and  acted  upon  the  law  of  England  from  the 
necessity  of  their  situation,  because  the  two 
systems  of  law,  which  at  that  time  existed  there, 
the  Mahomedan  and  Hindoo  laws,  were  so  blended 
with  the  particular  religions  of  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  persons  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  that  law  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  English 
settlers.  This,  however,  is  matter  rather  of 
speculation  than  material  to  this  question,  since 
it  appears  by  all  the  charters  applicable  to  the 
state  of  law  and  by  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  refer  to  it,  from  the  year  1601  down  to 
the  present  time  (and  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
charter  of  1726),  that  the  English  law  has  been 
considered  as  the  law  of  the  settlement,  (a)  It 
has  been  recognised  as  such  by  the  compe- 
tent authority,  and  we  are  to  consider,  as  far  as 
British  subjects  are  concerned  (for  it  is  con- 
fined to  British  subjects),  that  the  English  law 
is  not  only  now  the  law  of  Calcutta  but  that  it  was 
80  from  the  earliest  period  of  that  settlement. 
The  next  consideration  then  is  this  :  If  the  native 
proprietor  possessed  a  permanent  interest  in 
the  soil,  taking  all  the  interest  the  native  had, 
would  the  English  law  apply  itself  to  that  inte- 
rest? In  other  words,  would  a  permanent 
interest  in  land,  vested  in  an  English  subject, 
where  the  English  law  prevails,  and  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  soil  gives  an  entire  and  absolute 
dominion  and  ownership,  be  governed  by  the 
EngUsh  law  ?(6)     Is  it  not  an  estate  of  inheri- 

(a)  See  Sarkies  v.  Prosonomzee  Dossel,  6 
In.L.B.|  Cal.  794 ;  Beveridge*s  Nanda  Kumar, 
210;  Stephen's  Kuncomar  and  Impey,  1,  16; 
2,  18,  128. 

(6)  See  Mayor  of  Lyons  v.  £ast  Indian  Co, 
1  Moore,  I.  A.  175,  288,  as  to  the  effect  of 
Freeman  r.  Fairlie. 


tanee  descending  to  the  heirs  ?  Can  it  hardly  be 
denied  (though  in  part  of  the  argument  it  was 
to  a  degree  controverted)  that  the  interest  of 
Oldham  in  this  property  was  an  absolute  and 
permanent  interest  ?  and  the  question  made  was 
whether  it  passed  to  one  description  of  repre- 
sentatives or  to  another  ?  If  it  appears  on  the 
evidence  to  be  an  absolute  ownership,  what  law 
is  to  be  applied  to  it  ?  Those  who  contend  it 
go(«  to  the  personal  representatives  in  a  degree 
apply  to  it  tiie  English  law,  because  the  law  as 
to  personal  representatives  is  an  English  law. 
If  then  we  are  to  apply  to  it  the  English  law  ; 
if  the  absolute  ownership  of  the  soil  is  possessed 
by  the  fiarty,  and  the  English  law  is  in  any  shape 
to  be  applied  to  it,  the  party  must  take  a  fee 
simple  and  the  property  will  descend  to  his  heirs." 

In  re  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  of  Bombay.  1829.  May  14. 
Petition  to  the  King  by  Sir  John  Peter  Grant, 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,  nar- 
rating the  circumstances  under  which  that  Court 
had  been  prevented  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the 
Grovemor  of  Bombay  and  the  Council  from  en- 
forcing the  return  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in 
the  case  of  Moro  Ragonath,  and  writs  of  a 
similar  nature  issued  to  officers  of  provincial 
courts  or  to  any  native  subjects  not  residing  in 
the  island  of  Bombay.  The  esse  is  reported  in 
1  Knapp,  I.  The  head  note  is  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  has  no 
power  to  issue  a  wnt  of  habeas  corpus,  except 
when  directed  to  a  person  resident  within  those 
local  limits  wherein  it  has  a  general  jurisdiction, 
or  to  a  person  out  of  those  limits  who  is  per- 
sonally subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  no  power  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  the  gaoler  or  officer  of  the  native  court 
as  such  officer,  it  having  no  power  to  discharge 
persons  imprisoned  under  the  authority  of  a 
native  court.  The  Supreme  Court  is  bound  to 
notice  the  jurisdiction  of  a  native  court  without 
having  it  set  forth  specially  in  the  return  to  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus."(o) 

(a)  No  judgment  was  delivered  in  this  case, 
but  the  report  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  was 
affirmed  by  his  Majesty,  was,  "  That  the  writs  of 
habeas  corpus 'were  improperly  issued  in  the  two 
cases  referred  to  in  the  said  petition.  That  the 
Supreme  Court  has  no  power  or  authority  to 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  except  when 
directed  either  to  a  person  resident  within  those 
local  limits  wherein  such  court  has  a  general 
jurisdiction,  or  to  a  person  out  of  such  local 
limits  who  is  personally  subject  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  or  autho- 
rity to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  the 
gaoler  or  officer  of  a  native  court  as  such  officer, 
the  Supreme  Court  having  no  power  to  dis- 
charge persons  in  prison  under  the  authority  of 
a  native  court.  That  the  Supreme  Court  is 
bound  to  notice  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native 
court,  without  having  the  same  specially  set 
forth  in  the  return  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.*' 

''Before  this  decision  had  been  pronounced, 
the  Supreme  0)urt  at  Bombay  had  closed  under 
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7*Ae  King  on  the  pfoseciUion  of  George 
Norton,  Esquire^  Advocate  General  of  Bombay  ^ 
appellant,  and  Heerachund  Bedreechund  and 
Jetmul  Ancpchund,  executors  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Ameerchund  Bedreechund^ 
respondents.  1829.  May  28.  On  the  13th 
Jane  1820  the  Advocate  General  of  the  East 
Indian  Company  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay 
filed,  under  53  Geo.  3.  c.  155.  s.  3,  an  informa- 
tion against  the  respondents.  The  first  count 
alleged  that  an  open  and  public  war  was 
carried  on  between  the  East  India  Company  and 
Bajee  Bow,  commonly  called  the  Fei8hwa(a)  -, 
that  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa 
were  transferred  to  and  became  subject  to  the 
sovereignty  of  His  Majesty  the  King  ;  that  the 
Peishwa  delivered  to  Ameerchund  Berda- 
chund,  a  native  shroff  or  banker,  a  sum  of 
598,385  rupees,  being  part  of  the  revenues  and 
public  moneys  of  the  State,  to  be  kept  in  trust 
for  the  Peishwa  as  such  sovereign,  and  that  at 
the  teimination  of  the  war  the  said  sum  became 
the  property  of  His  Majesty.  The  second 
count  described  the  money  deposited  as 
"  the  proper  moneys  of  the  siud  Bajee  Bow." 
A  third  count  stated  Ameerchund  Berda- 
chund  to  be  indebted  to  the  Peishwa  as 
sovereign  in  the  said  sum  of  money  being  part 
of  the  public  moneys  of  the  State  under  his 
dominion ;  another  alleged  that  he  was  indebted 
to  Bajee  Bow  in  that  sum ;  and  there  were  the 
usual  money  counts.     The  defendant  pleaded 


the  following  circumstances: — No  return  having 
been  made  on  the  10th  of  October  1828  to  the 
writ  of  alias  habeas  corpus  directed  to  Pandoo- 
rung  Bamchunder,  a  pluries  habeas  corpus  was 
ordered  to  issue,  returnable  immediately,  and 
marked  in  the  penalty  of  10,000  rupees.  To 
this  writ  also  no  return  was  made,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  February  1829  Mr.  Justice  Grant  ordered 
an  attachment  to  issue  against  Pandoorung,  and 
that  it  should  be  directed  to  the  Governor  and 
Council,  in  order  that  they  might  execute  it  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  they  might  depute 
for  that  purpose ;  he  also  directed  a  letter  to  be 
sent  at  the  same  time  to  the  secretary  of  Govern- 
ment to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  court  acting 
in  this  manner  and  enclosing  copies  of  the  affi- 
davits and  proceedings  in  the  case.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter  and  writ,  the  secretary 
replied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  persist  in  the  line  of  conduct  expressed 
in  the  letter  of  the  3rd  of  October  1828,  until 
they  received  orders  from  their  superiors  in 
England.  After  this  reply,  Mr.  Justice  Grant, 
on  the  1st  of  April  1829,  declared  that  the  court 
had  ceased  on  all  its  sides,  and  that  he  would 
perform  none  of  the  functions  of  a  judge  until 
the  court  had  received  an  assurance  that  its 
authority  would  be  respected  and  its  process 
obeyed  and  rendered  effectual  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Presidency.  "  Asiatic  Begister,  28, 
p.  351,  et  seq.y  I  Knapp,  58n.  See  Colebrooke's 
Life  of  Elphinstone,  2,  177 ;  Jn  the  matter  of 
Ameer  Khan,  6  B.L.B.,  pp.  392,  456,  459  ;  and 
as  to  the  present  law,  see  s.  82  of  Criminal 
Procedure  Code, 
(a)  See  above,  p.  879. 


that  he  did  not  owe  tlie  dame ;  on  which  issue 
was  joined. 

The  case  was  heard  at  Bombay  before  Sir 
Edward  West,  C.J.,  and  Sir  C.  H.  Chambers  on 
the  29th  September  1824  and  several  subsequent 
days.  The  Court  delivered  judgment  for  the  de- 
fendant After  stating  that  there  was  no  formal 
proof  of  three  allegations — (1)  the  existence  of 
a  war  between  the  East  India  Company  and 
the  Peishwa;  (2)  that  the  Peishwa  had  the 
sovereign  power  over  a  laree  part  of  the  Deccan, 
a  country  situated  within  the  peninsula  of  India 
and  adjacent  to  the  territories  of  the  said 
United  Company ;  (3)  that  the  whole  of  the 
territories  and  cdl  his  rights  of  conquest  were 
by  conquest  and  right  of  war  transferred  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain — the  Chief  Justice 
observed  :  "  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  rules  of 
law  require  that  all  facts  should  be  proved  of 
which  a  civil  court  cannot  take  judicial  notice  how- 
ever notorious  those  facts  may  be.  These  rules 
of  the  English  law  do  not  require  vindication  by 
us,  though  to  vindicate  them  would  be  no 
difficult  matter ;  nothing  would  produce  greater 
mischief  and  confusion  than  to  allow  judges  to 
take  judicial  notice  of  facts  because  they  are 
said  to  be  notorious.  Supposing  that  formal 
allegations  which  we  have  mentioned  had  been 
proved,  still  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  money  deposited  with  the 
defendant  was  public  money,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  Advocate  General  would  have  made  out  his 
case  upon  the  second,  fourth,  and  eighth  counts 
only,  which  state  the  money  to  have  been 
private  money  of  the  Peishwa ;  and,  supposing 
the  defendant  not  to  have  made  a  sufficient 
defence,  a  verdict  would  have  been  entered  upon 
these  counts  only,  and  the  defendant  might 
have  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  by  that 
means  have  discussed  the  point  of  law,  whether 
the  private  debts  of  a  sovereign  are  transferred 
by  conquest  to  the  conqueror. '  Verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

May  28,  1829,  the  Solicitor  General(a)  and 
Bosanquet{b)  for  the  appellants. 

The  Solicitor  General,  having  dealt  with  the 
formal  allegations,  of  which  the  Court  below 
held  there  was  no  proof,  said :  "  If  one  of  two 
contending  sovereigns  obtains  by  conquest  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  the  other  sovereign,  all 
the  property  of  the  country  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  conqueror,  unless  in  instances  where 
there  are  stipulations  in  treaties  between  the  two 
nations,  or  where  by  the  course  of  international 
law  the  general  doctrine  would  be  broken  in 
upon. 

**  Now,  my  Lords,  after  the  case  had  been  heard, 
the  learned  Chief  Justice,  in  delivering  his  judg- 
ment, said  he  must  consider  whether  the  formal 
allegations  in  this  information  had  been  proved  ; 
and  he  took  three  objections,  one  of  which  was 
this  :  He  said  you  have  alleged  in  the  informa- 
tion the  existence  of  a  war  between  the  East 


(a)  Sir  E,  B,  Sugden,  afterwards  Lord  St, 
Leonards. 

(&)  Afterwards  a  Justice  of  tho  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 
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India  Companj  and  the  Peunwa,  and  he  said  in 
the  beginning  of  his  charge,  althoagh  the  war 
was  a  matter  of  perfect  notorietji  he  was  not 
bound  to  take  notice  of  it  jadiciaJly,  but  there 
ought  to  be  more  formal  proof  of  it.  However, 
upon  calling  back  a  witness  who  had  stated 
certain  acts  of  hostility,  and  proving  the  fact  of 
a  battle  taking  place  and  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  war,  an  open  and  public  war, 
he  stated  that  he  withdrew  that  objection,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  farther  proof 
of  the  war.  The  learned  judge's  second  objec- 
tion was,  that  it  was  alleged  in  the  information 
that  the  Peishwa  held  the  sovereign  power  over 
a  lai^ge  part  of  the  Deccan,  a  country  situate 
within  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  adjacent  to 
the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
said  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
Peishwa  had  this  sovereign  power  over  a  large 
part  of  the  Deccan,  or  that  it  was  a  country 
situate  within  the  Peninsula  of  India,  and  adja- 
cent to  the  territories  of  the  Company.  But  I 
think,  upon  giving  more  evidence,  we  redaced 
this  set  of  objections  to  one  point,  for  the  learned 
judge  stated  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  charge  : 
'As  to  the  Peishwa  holding  sovereign  power 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Deccan,  a  country 
situate  within  the  peninsula  of  India  and  adja- 
cent to  the  territories  of  the  said  united  Com- 
panies— that  the  Peishwa  was  a  sovereign  prince 
was  clear  from  the  evidence  of  Bam  Godaa,  and 
other  witnesses ;  but  we  do  not  find  a  word  in 
the  evidence  of  his  being  the  sovereign  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Deccan  or  that  the  Deccan  is  a 
country  situate  within  the  peninsula  of  India.' 

Lord  Teitterden  :  There  is  evidence  that  he 
was  the  sovereign  of  Poonah  ? 

Solicitor  General :  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Tenterdsk:  And  there  is  evidence 
that  Poonah  is  in  the  Deccan ;  whether  the 
Deccan  was  a  part  of  the  peninsula  or  any  other 
part  of  India  is  immaterial. 

Solicitor  General :  Supposing  it  had  been  as 
far  ofif  as  Agra  or  Delhi,  still  it  would  have  been 
sufficient. 

Lord  Tenterdsn  :  Unless  there  is  something 
that  affects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  the 
peninsula. 

Solicitor  General :  No,  my  Lord,  the  juris- 
diction is  given  by  Ameerchund  living  at  Bom- 
bay.   Therefore  I  certainly  contend  you  might 
take  your  pen  and  run  it  through  that  aUegar 
tion  in  the  information;  it  womd  be  just  as 
^ood  without  it ;  and  the  rule  applies  that  an 
immaterial  allegation  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Then  we  come  to  the  last  question  on  the  face 
of  the  information.    '*  We  do  not  find  any  evi- 
dence as  to  the  transfer  of  the  Peishwa's  terri- 
tories and  all  his  right  of  sovereignty  by  con- 
quest and  war  to  the  King  of  Great  Britun." 
My  Lords,  with  your  LoMships'  leave,  I  will 
dispose  of  this  first  before  I  get  to  the  subordi- 
nate question  of  the  amount  of  money,  because 
these  are  all  questions  that  go  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  information  altogether.    My  Lords, 
I  do  not  know  exactly  the  particular  evidence 
expected  in  the  case  of  the  conquest  of  one 
country  by  an  adjoining  independent  sovereign. 
I  suppose  it  cannot  be  expected   that   there 
should  be  any  formal  transfer  under  seal  by  a 


prince  who  has  ceded  his  territory  or  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  force  of  the  aims  of  an 
adjoining  sovereign.  Sometimes  you  find,  in 
these  oases,  that  a  fbnnal  ti«aty  takes  place ;  in 
others  it  does  not.  Nor  is  it  at  all  necessary, 
provided  you  are  able  to  show  the  fact  that 
hostile  occupation  has  been  taken  of  the  country 
so  conquered,  and  for  a  consideraUe  length  of 
time  from  the  time  it  was  taken  down  to  the 
period  at  which  the  investigation  takes  place  it 
has  continued  in  the  actiud  militaiy  and  civil 
occupation  of  the  conqueror.  Nothing,  I  think, 
can  be  more  positive  proof  that  a  eonntiy  has 
been  ceded  to  another. 

Lord  TKSTKRimK  :  Transfer  without  eession 
will  do. 

Solicitor  General:  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Tbnterdxn:  Transfer  is  the  word. 

Solteitor  General:  Nothing  can  be  better 
proof  of  the  transfer  of  one  country  to  another 
than  to  show  that  the  party  before  in  possession 
was  invaded  by  an  hostile  army  and  beaten  out 
of  the  field,  and  has  been  taken  himself  and  re- 
moved to  a  considerable  distance,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  miles  off,  and  from  that  period 
down  to  the  present  he  has  never  returned,  but 
has  been  allowed  a  regular  subsistence  from  the 
conquering  party. 

Lord  Tertrrdev:  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Solicitor  General :  I  think  I  shall  bo  able  to 
show  that.  But,  at  all  events,  conceding  I  san 
not  able  to  show  that,  I  can  show  that  the  civil 
administration  of  the  country  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners  or  persons  employed  by 
the  United  Company,  and  that  the  whole  re- 
venues of  the  State  have  been  taken  and  raised 
for  that  use. 

Lord  Mannsrs  (a) :  Should  not  the  Peishwa 
or  some  person  his  representative  be  a  party  to 
this  case  ?  There  are  two  questions :  First, 
whether  the  Crown  is  entitled  to  this  money ;  if 
not,  whether  the  Peishwa  is  not  entitled  to  it  ? 
Should  not  the  Peiriiwa  be  here  or  some  of  his 
representatives  ? 

Solicitor  General :  He  is  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court.  He  is  a  native  prince, 
and  not  living  in  the  settlement. 

Lord  Tbntbrdbn:  He  does  not  intervene. 

Solicitor  General:  He  does  not  intervene, 
and  this  is  his  depository. 

Lord  MAimsRS:  If  it  is  private  property, 
would  it  go  to  the  Crown  ? 

Solicitor  General :  I  should  contend  that  it 
would. 

Lord  Manners:  Was  there  any  evidence  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  ? 

Solicitor  General:  They  would  not  let  us 
give  any  evidence  of  the  terms  of  it.  There- 
fore, as  to  this  objection,  which  relates  to  the 
transfer  of  the  sovereignty,  I  would  not  call  your 
Lordship's  attention  to  two  or  three  parts  of  the 
evidence  [which the  learned  counsel  did].  I  say 
that  this  third  objection,  stated  by  the  learned 
judge,  is  answered  by  the  evidence  before  him, 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  evidence  to 
show  that  that  consequence  took  place  which  the 


(a)  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  between  1807 
and  1827. 
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law  of  nations  carries  with  it — ^that  if  one  of  two 
contending  soYcreigns  attains  by  conquest  pos- 
session of  the  country  of  the  other  sovereign, 
all  the  property  of  that  country  becomes  the 
property  of  the  conqueror,  unless  in  instances 
where  ihere  are  express  stipulations  or  treaties 
between  the  two  nations,  and  where  by  the 
course  of  international  law  the  general  doctrine 
would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  broken  in  upon^ 
I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble  you 
with  authorities.  I  would  only  refer  you 
to  a  passage  in  Bynkershoeck,  who  lays  that 
down  in  Book  I.,  chapter  4,  in  his  Qwfstionum 
Juris  Publici,  in  which  the  title  of  the  question 
is  Ecquando  res  hostium  mobiles  et  prasertim 
naves  fiant  capentium^  and  to  another,  chapter  7, 
the  title  of  which  is  Hostium  actiones  et  credita 
qua  apud  nos  inveniuniur,  an  exorto  hello  rede 
publicenturf  Tour  Lordships  observe  that 
this  learned  civilian  expressly  takes  the  cases 
separately  of  goods  taken  in  specie  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  debts  due  to  the  army 
which  is  the  conqueror,  and  he  discusses  under 
the  second  head  how  far  the  conquering  army  has 
a  right  to  take  possession  of  debts  due  to  the 
conquered,  and  how  far  choses  en  action,  as  I 
may  call  them,  the  credits  of  persons  conquered, 
can  be  properly  kept  afloat.  And  the  rule  he 
lays  down  is  that,  if  there  is  between  the  con  • 
flicting  Powers  any  treaty  allowing  anybody  to 
withdraw  his  goods  in  a  stipulated  time,  then  the 
property  is  not  vested  in  the  conqueror  till  that 
time  has  passed,  (a)  Just  as  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1786  persons  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
their  goods  from  France,  and  a  year  was  al- 
lowed to  French  subjects  in  England  to  with- 
draw their  gt>ods  from  here,  a  rule  which  was 
violated  by  the  then  Government  of  France, 
which,  on  a  certain  day,  confiscated  all  the 
English  property,(&)  as  we  have  often  heard 
in  this  court  in  the  contests  between  my  fnend 
Mr.  Carr(c)  and  myself.  All  the  property  was 
confiscated  and  sequestered. 

Now  this  distinction  is  appended ;  the  learned 
civilian  says,  if  there  is  no  such  treaty, 
the  possession  of  the  property  on  either  side 
becomes  immediate.    I  do  not  see  any  distinc- 


(a)  '*  Si  pacta  inter  Principes  intercedant  de 
subducendifl  intra  certum  tempus  bonis,  siquidem 
bellum  exardeat,  quemadmodum  plura  supra 
C.  2  ejusmodi  pacta  commemoravi  verum  est,  ut 
reliqua  bona,  sic  et  actiones  creditaque  subduci 
posse.  Sin  autem  non  intercedant,  vel  intra  consti- 
tutum  tempus  bona  et  actiones  non  subducantnr, 
qusesitum,  quid  juris  ?  Et  sane,  cum  ea  sit  belli 
conditio,  ut  hostes  sint  omni  jure  spoliatipro- 
scriptique,  rationis  est,  quascunqne  res  hostium, 
apud  hostes  inventas,  dominum  mutare  et  Fisco 
cedere,"  L  1.  c.  7. 

(6)  By  a  decree  of  the  French  Republic  of 
October  10, 1798,  all  property  and  debts  belongs 
ing  or  owing  to  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  were  confiscated. 

(c)  Sir  Edward  Sngden  and  Carr  acted  as 
counsel  in  several  appeals  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil from  decisions  of  the  Ck»mmissioner8  for 
liquidating  claims  of  British  subjects  and  others 
against  the  Government  of  France. 


tion  laid  down  in  this  book  between  public  pro- 
perty and  private  property.  To  begin  with  the 
right  to  seize  the  person,  in  less  civilised  ages 
the  persons  seized  were  liable  to  be  made  slaves. 
In  later  times  that  has  ceased  since  the  intsoduc- 
tlon  of  treaties  between  nations,  which  are  more 
frequent  than  they  used  to  be.  But  the  rule 
as  to  property  remains  the  same.  Theiiefore,  as 
to  the  present  objections,  I  trust  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  think  Uiere  is  nothing  in  them. 

I  now  come  to  another  point,  which  goes  to 
deprive  us  of  the  whole,  namely,  that  this  is 
ESiasgeet  or  the  private  property  of  the  Peishwa, 
and  that  they  could  not  take  possession  of  it  by 
law.  That  involves  two  things,  first,  the  question 
whether  it  is  Khas^t,  and  then  the  other  as  to 
the  law.  The  Solicitor  General  then  proceeded 
to  argue  the  question  of  &ct. 

Bosanquet  in  the  course  of  his  argument  on 
the  same  side  said :  It  appears  that  the  prince 
is  admitted  to  have  been  a  sovereign  ;  and 
Poonah,  which  was  his  capital,  being  taken  in 
open  and  public  war,  his  heritages  having 
passed  to  the  British  Government  and  having 
been  administered  for  seven  years  since  by 
them,  I  humbly  submit  that  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  His  Majesty  is  entitled  to  this  pro- 
perty. And  I  take  it  there  is  no  ground  of 
distinction  by  which  this  can  be  stated  to  be 
private  or  separate  property.  This  is  an  infor- 
mation filed  by  His  Majesty  for  his  rights  at 
Common  Law,  stating  that  tibiis  money  has  been 
deposited  with  a  person  to  be  accounted  for 
to  the  Peishwa  to  whose  rights  His  Majesty 
has  succeeded.  His  Majesty  has  become  the 
assignee  in  tliat  respect  of  the  Peishwa,  *  and,  if 
the  Peishwa  was  entitled  to  demand  them  his 
Majesty  is.' 

Spankie  (a)  for  the  respondent  said :  ''  I  will 
not  dispute  the  general  proposition  for  which 
sufficient  authority  was  given  by  my  learned 
friend  in  the  quotation  from  Bynkershoek. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  property  of  a  State 
with  which  another  State  is  canymg  on  war 
becomes  the  property  of  the  State  by  which  it  is 
taken  flagrante  hello,  which  is  the  case  clearly 
that  Bynkershoek  wat  contemplating.  And  if 
it  is  the  money  of  the  State,  or  even  if  it  is  the 
money  of  private  individniUsy  I  admit  that  it 
may  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  law  of 
nations  if  the  necessary  legal  means  are  taken 
to  obtain  it  But  I  apprehend  that,  if  His  Ma- 
jesty does  not  reduce  into  possession  during  the 
war  the  property  of  individuals,  it  is  too  late 
when  peace  takes  place  for  His  Majesty  to  put 
in  force  the  legal  proceedings  that  might  have 
been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  property  into  pos- 
session had  they  been  adopted  in  time.  That 
is  proved  by  a  case  in  Parker's  Beports — the 
Attorney  General  v.  Weeden  and  another  (6)— 
by  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  into 
possession  certain  moneys  belonging  to  a  per- 
son at  Bordeaux.  But  the  answer  to  it  was, 
'*  All  this  might  have  been  very  well  if  the 
information  had  been  put  in  suit  during  the 
war ;  but  the  war  is  over,  and  the  right  is  at  an 


(a)  Afterwards  Becorder  of  Bombay. 
(6)  267. 
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end."  Now,  your  Lordships  see  that  it  appears 
on  the  information  and  the  eyldence  in  this  case 
that  the  war  had  ceased  before  any  demand 
was  made  upon  the  defendant,  for  I  will  call 
the  respondent  the  defendant  upon  this  occa- 
sion. No  demand  was  made  upon  the  defendant 
during  the  war. 

It  IS  absolutely  necessaiy,  therefore,  in  order 
that  the  rights  of  the  Crown  can  accrue,  that  the 
rights  of  Begee  Bow,  the  Peishwa,  whether  as  a 
prince  or  as  a  private  individoal,  should  have  been 
completely  transferred  by  something  different 
from  the  mere  going  on  of  an  open  war;  it 
appeared  by  the  averment  in  the  information 
and  all  the  evidence  that  the  war,  qud  war,  was 
over  before  any  demand  was  made  upon  Ameer- 
chund  to  pay  over  this  mone^  to  His  Majesty. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  apprehend  it  is  a  principle  as 
well  supported  as  that  to  which  my  learned 
friend  has  referred,  that  the  rights  to  movable 
property  such  as  this  is  are  rights  derived  out 
of  the  person.  The  right  which  the  belligerent 
acquires  is  a  right  founded  upon  the  hostile 
character  of  the  person  who  ori^ally  and 
primarily  is  entitled  to  the  property  in  question. 
It  is  laid  down  by  Puffendorff  in  a  cor- 
responding chapter  to  that  which  my  learned 
friend  read  from  Bynkershoek,  Book  8,  c.  6,  s.  22, 
that  it  is  in  respect  of  the  hostile  character  that 
the  personal  rights  attaching  themselves  to  a 
person  ^a^ran^e  bello  afterwards  attach  them- 
selves to  a  conqueror. 

Lord  Trnterden  :  Is  he  speaking  of  indi- 
viduals, subjects  of  the  country  or  the  Sovereign 
of  the  country  ? 

Spankie :  I  believe  he  is  speaking  generally, 
I  will  refer  to  it  He  is  speaking  generally 
of  the  rights  which  are  acquired  by  a  state 
of  war  in  personal  things— this  is  the  title  of 
6.  22.  I  am  reading  from  the  London  edition,(a) 
which  contains  some  very  useful  notes.  "  As  to 
the  acquisition  of  things  incorporated,  it  is  to 
be  particularly  observed  ihat  they  are  never 
acquired,  but  with  the  subject  they  inhere." 
Then  he  says,  as  to  personal  things,  they  must 
follow  the  right  of  war.  I  believe  he  is  speak- 
ing more  of  public  propeity,  because  the  case 
he  concludes  with  is  that  of  the  Tbebans  and 
Thessalians.  Alexander  conquered  the  The- 
-bans,  and  became  in  their  right  entitled  to  a 
debt  that  the  Thessalians  owed  to  the  Thebans 
and  which  he  relinquished.  It  is  an  example 
that  shows  the  right  in  those  days  to  the  trans- 
fer of  a  debt  from  a  creditor  by  conquest. 

Lord  Tenterdbn  :  It  was  the  State  of  Thebes 
which  was  the  creditor  ? 

Spankie:  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was  the  State. (6) 
Therefore  it  is  the  hostile  character,  whether  it 
relates  to  a  State  or  an  individual,  that  consti- 
tutes the  first  step  towards  the  right  of  any 
belligerent.  Therefore,  your  LoMships  see 
that  if  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and  nothing  was 
reduced  into  possession,  we  must  find  some 
eridence  of  positive  transfer. 

Lord  Tenterden  :  The  war  was  over  in  that 


i^d)  Kennett's  translation. 
(6)  Quintilian  Inst.  Orat.  5,  c  10;   Calvo, 
Le  Droit  International,  s.  914. 


case  ?    It  was  when  Alexander  was  master  of 
Thebes. 

Spankie:  1  think  the  qoestion  arose  after- 
wards whether  Alexander  coold  release  it 

Lord  Tbhtbrdbn  :  At  the  time  he  proposed 
to  release  it  the  war  was  over  ?  He  was  master 
of  Thebes  ? 

Spankie:  Yes;  and  in  possession  of  the 
King.  The  place  was  subdoied.  I  believe  the 
city  suffered  much  in  the  conquest,  and  was 
afterwards  razed  to  the  foundations.  I  do  not 
think  that  Alexander  did  receive  the  Thebans 
into  favour  after  the  injury  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them.  But  he  had  treated  them  as  ene- 
mies, and  he  reHnquished  the  debt  due  fh>m  the 
Thessalians.  The  question  will  be  whether 
there  has  been  a  transfer,  and  such  a  transfer 
as  may  appear  judicially  before  your  Lordships 
to  justify  the  conclusion  here  that  the  rights  that 
had  belonged  to  Bajee  Bow  had  become  vested 
in  His  Britannic  Majesty, 

Lord  Tenterden  :  Is  it  possible  to  draw  any 
other  conclusion  from  these  facts  ?  Bajee  Row 
abandoned  his  territory,  his  capital  is  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  East  India  Company's 
officers  administer  his  revenues.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  there  was  a  transfer. 

Spankie:  1  only  ask  whether  those  who  set 
up  a  right  which  is  certainly  an  honest  one  are 
not  bound  to  show  evidence  of  the  right  ? 

Lord  Tentbrden  :  Do  they  not  show  it  ? 

Spankie :  If  your  Lordships  declare  upon  this 
that  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  trans- 
fer, it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  push  the  aigument 
any  further.    Now,  was  there  a  treaty  ? 

Lord  Tentbrden:  We  will  assume  that  there 
was  none. 

Spankie :  I  understand  your  Lordships  to  say 
that  you  will  presume  a  transfer. 

Lord  Tentbrden  :  Tes,  by  conquest 

Spankie :  The  next  question  is,  whether  upon 
the  whole  proceedings  it  has  been  shown  that 
this  was  public  money  in  distinction  to  private, 
if  that  is  important,  or  whether  the  party  has 
not  discharged  himself  by  payment  ?(a) 

Lord  Tentbrden  :  What  is  the  distinction 
between  the  public  and  the  private  property  of 
an  absolute  sovereign  ?  You  mean  by  public 
property,  generally  speaking,  the  property  of 
the  State ;  but  in  the  property  of  an  absolute 
sovereign,  who  may  dispose  of  everything  at 
any  time  in  any  way  he  pleases,  is  there  any 
distinction  ? 

Spankie :  1  may  consider  the  distinction  clear 
although  it  is  not  founded  upon  a  difference  of 
title.    Large  sums  were  for  convenience-^— 

Lord  Tentbrden  :  Supposing  Foonah  a  small 
fortress  in  which  treasure  was  kept,  a  special 
officer  appointed  for  the  care  of  it,  and  that  it 
was  called  a  private  treasure,  and  that  the 
Peishwa  never  drew  any  money  from  it  but  for 
his   private  uses,  and  an   hostile  army  takes 

(a)  See  Lord  EUenborough's  judgment  in 
Wolff  V.  Oxholm,  6  M.  &  8.  p.  98;  Kent's 
International  Law,  c.  4 ;  Phillimore  8,  145 ; 
Halleck  2,  508 ;  Pfeiffer's  Daa  Recht  Kriegs- 
eroberung,  237  ;  Calvo,  Le  Droit  International, 
R.  914. 
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possession  of  that  fortress,  would  it  be  entitled 
to  take  possession  of  the  treasure  ? 

Spankie :  Your  Lordship  puts  a  stroDg  ease. 

Lord  Tbntbbdbm  :  I  do. 

Sp€inkie :  An  hostile  army  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  distinguish;  but  I  am  standing  upon 
the  authority  of  the  decision  below,  which 
seems  anxiously  to  make  that  distinction,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  abandon  what  I  hare  been 
taught  is  a  distinction.  If  you  follow  the  argu- 
ment upon  an  absolute  sovereign,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  distinguish  between  what  may  belong  to 
an  absolute  sovereign  and  what  may  belong  to 
him  as  a  private  subject  or  party ;  and  I  do  feel 
a  difficulty  in  making  that  distinction  when  it 
is  taken  against  me  that  he  was  an  absolute 
sovereign. 

Lord  Tentkrdbn  :  The  Peishwa  was  so. 
One  of  the  witnesses  says  he  drew  upon  which 
of  the  treasurers  he  chose.  His  orders  were 
always  obeyed.    Nobody  dared  dispute  his  will. 

Spankie:  The  law  of  nations  says  that  the 
chancellor  of  an  absolute  monarch  is  such  that 
he  cannot  qualify  his  own  power.  But  yet  in 
the  practice  of  nations,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  something  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
sovereign  in  a  private  capacity,  and,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  put  it  logically,  it  might  be  prac- 
tically very  intelligible  that  a  sovereign  should 
have  some  private  hoard,  like  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  something  which  in  wreck  and  ruin 
mi^ht  have  been  preserved. 

IfOrd  TiENTBRDEN:  I  believe,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  reply. 
There  are  two  very  distinct  matters  for  con- 
sideration in  the  present  case.  The  first  point 
is  whether  the  Advocate  General,  representing 
the  King,  ought  to  have  been  nonsuited.  That 
depends  upon  the  evidence  ^ven  in  support  of 
the  formal  allegations  contamed  in  the  infor- 
mation, whether  the  evidence  was  such  as  to 
support  these  allegations  would  be  a  question  of 
law,  because  whether  a  judge  ought  to  nonsuit 
or  no  apon  evidence — when  you  raise  the  ques- 
tion you  assume  the  evidence  to  be  correct ;  and 
then  the  question  is  a  question  of  law,  whether 
the  evidence  was  sufficient.  With  submission 
to  the  very  learned  judge,  and  not  meaning  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  tlie  learned  Chief 
Justice  and  his  judgment,  it  appears  to  me  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  evidence 
given  was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  allega- 
tions. It  is  proved  that  Poonah  was  in  the 
Deccan,  that  the  Peishwa  was  the  sovereign  of 
Poonah,  and  that  the  Deccan  was  adjacent  to  the 
territory  of  the  East  India  Company.  Whether 
the  Court  ought  to  have  taken  notice  that  the 
Deccan  was  in  the  peninsula  of  India  or  any 
other  part  of  it,  is  quite  immaterial,  because  the 
words  might  have  been  struck  out  of  the  plead- 
ings as  being  quite  unimportant. 

The  next  point  was  whether  the  evidence 
proved  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Peishwa  and  of  his  right  to  the  East  India 
Company  or  His  Majesty.  The  evidence  upon 
that  was  that  there  was  a  war  and  a  battle 
foaght  near    Poonah  (a) ;    that  the  Peishvia's 


(a)  See  above,  p.  379. 


troops  were  defeated,  and  that  the  British 
troops  took  possession  of  Poonah  and  hoisted 
the  English  flag  upon  the  Kind's  Palace.  After 
that  there  was  some  communication  the  motive 
of  which  does  not  distinctly  appear.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  result  he  comes  into  the  camp 
of  Sir  John  Malcolm,(a)  and  afterwards  leaves 
that  camp,  and  removes  himself  into  another 
part  of  India,  never  again  returning  to  his  own 
kingdom ;  and  its  aifairs  and  revenues  were 
afterwards  administered  by  the  agents  of  the 
East  India  Company.  There  appears  abundant 
evidence  that  the  British  Government  took 
possession  of  the  territories  of  the  Peishwa  by 
conquest. 

Another  point  made,  which  applies  itself 
only  to  a  part  of  the  information,  is  that  it  was 
not  proved,  as  regards  this  property,  that  it  was 
the  public  property  of  the  Peishwa.  Upon  that 
I  liave  already  intimated  an  opinion,  and  in  that 
I  liave  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Lords  of 
the  Council,  that  when  you  are  treating  it  as  the 
property  of  an  absolute  sovereign,  who  may 
dispose  of  it  as  he  thinks  fit,  there  is  no  pretence 
for  drawing  the  distinction. (^6)  The  whole  be- 
longs to  him  as  sovereign,  and  he  may  dispose 
of  it  for  his  public  or  private  purposes,  or  in 
whatever  manner  he  may  think  proper.  Judg- 
ment reversed. 

Beneat  against  Pipon.  1 829.  June  26,  July  19. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a 
decision  of  the  Uoyal  Court  of  Jersey,  affirming 
the  right  of  the  lord  of  a  manor  to  prohibit  the 
appellant  from  cutting  sea-weed  below  low-water 
mark.  The  case  is  reported  in  1  Knapp  61.  The 
head-note  in  that  report  is  as  follows:  '*The 
lord  of  a  manor  cannot  establish  a  claim  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  cutting  sea-weed  on  rocks 
situate  below  high- water  mark  except  by  a  grant 
from  the  King,  or  by  such  long  and  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  it  as  to  give  him  a  title  by  pre- 
scription. The  possession  necessary  to  oomititu- 


(a)  See  above,  p.  879. 

(6)  "  It  is  contended  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  property  of  a 
Hindoo  sovereign,  and  that  although  dunng  his 
life,  if  he  be  an  absolute  monarch,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  all  alike,  yet  on  his  death  some  portions 
of  his  property,  termed  his  private  property, 
will  go  to  one  set  of  heirs,  and  the  Baj  with 
that  portion  of  property  which  is  called  public, 
will  go  to  the  succeeding  Rajah.  It  is  very 
probable  that  this  may  be  so  ;  the  general  rule 
of  Hindoo  inheritance  is  partability,  the  succes- 
sion of  one  heir,  as  in  die  case  of  the  Raj,  is 
the  exception.  But,  assuming  this,  if  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  have 
thought  fit  to  seize  the  whole  property  of  the 
late  Rajah,  private  as  well  as  public,  does  that 
circumstance  give  any  jurisdiction  over  their 
acts  to  the  Courts  at  Madras  ?"  Judgment  of 
Lord  Kingsdown  in  Secretary  of  iState  in 
Council  of  India  v.  Kamachee  Boye  Sahaba.  7 
M.  In.  App.,  p.  537.  See  also  West  and  Bdbler's 
Digest  of  Lidian  Law,  737;  Steele's  Law  and 
Customs  of  Hindoo  Castes  within  the  Dekhun 
Province,  229. 
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tion  by  a  title  prescriptioii  must  be  niiintemipted 
and  prescribed,  both  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  the  civil  law  and  that  of  France, 
Normandy,  and  Jersey."  In  hia  judgment 
Lord  Wynford  said :  "  The  sea  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  King,  and  so  is  the  land  beneath 
It,  except  such  part  of  that  land  as  is  capable 
of  being  nsefnlly  occupied  without  prejudice 
to  navigation,  and  of  which  a  subject  has 
either  had  a  grant  from  the  King,  (a)  or  has 
exclusively  us^  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  confer 
on  him  a  title  to  prescription ;  in  the  latter  case 
a  presumption  is  raised  that  the  King  has  either 
granted  him  an  exclusive  right  to  it,  or  has  per- 
mitted him  to  have  possession  of  it,  and  to 
employ  his  money  and  labour  upon  it,  so  as  to 
confer  upon  him  a  title  by  occupation,  the 
foundation  of  most  of  the  rights  of  property  in 
land." 

Sutton  against  Sutton,  1830.  July  89. 
Judgment  of  Sir  John  Leach,  M.B.,  on  exceptions 
to  the  Master's  report  respecting  the  title  of  a 
vendor  under  a  conveyance  from  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  case  is  reported  in  1  Russ. 
and  Mylne.  663,  the  head-note  in  which  is  as 
follows  :  "  Under  the  Treaty  of  1794  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  and  the  Act  of  the 
87  Geo.  4.  c.  97.  American  citizens,  who  held 
land  in  Great  Britain  on  the  28th  October  1795, 
and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  are  at  all  times 
to  be  considered,  so  far  as  regards  these  lands, 

(a)  SeeBlundell  v.  Catterall,  5  B.  &  C,  p.  275 ; 
Howe  V.  Stawell,  1  Ale.  &  Nap.  848 ;  Hall  on 
the  Foreshore  (Stuart  Moore's  ed.),  76C. 


not  ts  aliens,  but  as  native  soljecta  of  Great 

Britain."(a) 

I^igby  against  The  Earl  of  Stirling.  1831. 
Nov.  82.  This  case  is  reported  in  1  M.  &  8.,  1 16 ; 
8  Bing.  116,  and  I  D.P.C.  348,  on  a  motion  to 
set  aside  a  capias  ad  respondendum  upon  which 
the  defendant  had  been  arrested.  The  head-note 
in  the  first  report  ia  as  follows  :  '*  The  mere  &ct 
of  the  defendant  (arrested  on  a  capias)  having 
on  three  occasions  voted  in  the  character  of  a 
Scotch  peer  at  elections  of  representative  peera 
of  Scotland,  was  held  entitled  to  discharge  him 
from  arrest,  although  it  was  sworn  that  his  title 
had  never  been  otherwise  recognised."(6) 

TTie  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  against 
H.M,  in  the  Office  of  Admiralty,  1831.  December 
23.  ProceedinffB  in  the  Admiralty  Court  of  the 
Cinque  Ports  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the 
Sovereign  to  royal  fish.  This  case  is  reported 
in  2  Hagg.  Admualty,  438.  The  head-note  is  as 
follows  :  "  Royal  fish  found  and  taken  within  the 
precincts,  liberties,  and  limits  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
or  their  members  belong  to  the  Lord  Warden." 

(a)  See  above,  p.  996. 

(6)  Mr.  Ilumphrys  Alexander,  who  claimed 
to  be  heir  to  the  first  Earl  of  Stiriing,  voted  at 
the  election  of  representative  peers  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  1830.  He  was  tried  for  forgery  in  1839 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  and  acquitted. 
See  Rogers'  Memorials  of  the  House  of  Alex- 
ander, 2,  210,  Swinton's  Report  of  Trial,  and 
Alexander  v.  The  Officers  of  State,  L.R.  1 
Sc.  A.  276. 


APPENDIX  B.(a) 


The  following  opinion  was  given  in 
1823  by  the  Law  Omcers  of  the  Crown  on 
Bnbscriptions  or  loans  to  one  of  two 
belligerent  States  by  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  state  (&) : — 


(a)  See  above,  p.  125. 

(6)  "  As  it  appears  to  be  your  opinion  that  no 
measures  ou^t  to  be  adopted  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  unless  the  conduct 
of  others  concerned  in  the  Spanish  and  Greek 
subscriptions  is  noticed  by  Government,  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
in  obtaining  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  upon  the  legality  of  the  latter  and  in 
forming  the  decision  of  the  Government.  If 
this  conduct  is  to  be  noticed,  it  ought  to  be  so 
immediately,  as  well  out  of  regard  for  the 
dignity  of  the  GoTcmment  as  to  be  beforehand 
with  any  remonstance  from  foreign  Powers,  and 
from  a  sense  of  justice  to  those  concerned  and 
to  others  who  might  unwarily  get  themselves 
into  the  same  scrape.  If  some  measures  are  not 
adopted  to  obtain  speedily  from  the  Law 
Officers  their  opinion,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 


«  To  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning,  M.P.,  &c. 

«  Doctors'  Commons, 
«SiK,  June  17,  1823. 

**  Wb  have  been  honoured  with  your  com- 
mands, signified  in  Mr.  Planta's  letter  of  the 
12th  inst.,  stating  that  you  were  desirous  that 
we  should  report  our  opinion  upon  the  following 
questions  : — 

"  1.  Whether  subscriptions  for  the  use  of  one 
of  two  belligerent  States  by  individual  subjects 
of  a  nation  professing  and  maintaining  a  strict 
neutrality  between  them  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  constitute  such  an  offence  as  the 
other  belligerent  would  have  a  right  to  consider 
as  an  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  neutral 
Government  ? 

''  2.  If  such  individual  voluntary  subscriptions 
in  favour  of  one  belligerent  would  give  such  just 
cause  of  offence  to  the  other,  whether  the  loans 
for  the  same  purpose  would  give  the  like  cause 
of  offence  ? 

the  same  situation  upon  this  subject  as  upon 
the  proclamation  of  neutrality."  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  Lord  Liverpool,  June  15,  1823. 
Despatches,  &c.  2,  99. 
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"  3.  And  if  not»  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn 
between  a  loan  at  an  easy  or  mere  nominal  rate 
of  interest,  or  a  loan  with  a  previous  under- 
standing that  interest  would  never  be  exacted, 
and  a  gratuitous  voluntary  subscription  ? 

"In  obedience  to  your  commands,  we  beg 
leave  to  report  that  we  have  taken  the  same 
into  our  consideration,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  subscriptions  of  the  nature  above  alluded 
to,  for  the  use  and  avowedly  for  the  support  of 
one  of  two  belligerent  States  against  the  other, 
entered  into  by  individual  subjects  of  a  Govern- 
ment professing  and  maintaining  nentrality,  are 
inconsistent  with  that  neutrality  and  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations  ;  but  we  conceive  that  the 
other  belligerent  would  not  have  a  ri^ht  to 
consider  such  subscriptions  as  conslatutmg  an 
act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
although  they  might  afford  just  ground  of 
complaint  if  carried  to  any  considerable  extent. 

**  With  respect  to  loans,  if  entered  into  merely 
with  commercial  views,  we  think,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  writers  on  the  law  of  nations 
and  the  practice  which  has  prevailed,  they  would 
not  be  an  infringement  of  neutrality ;  but  if, 
under  colour  of  a  loan,  a  gratuitous  contribution 
was  afforded  without  interest,  or  with  mere 
nominal  interest,  we  think  such  a  transaction 
would  fall  within  the  opinion  given  in  answer 
to  the  first  question. 

"  We  have  the  hononr  to  be,  &c. 

"  Christopher  RoBiirsoN  (King's 

Advocate). 
•*  B.  GiFFORi>  (Attorney-General). 
"J.  S.  CoPLBT  (Solicitor-General)." 


Bex>ort  of  His  Majesty's  Law  Officers  on 
the  means  of  proceeding  legally  against 
indiyidnals  and  corporations  engaged  in 
subscriptions  to  belligerent  Powers. 

**  Lincoln's  Inn, 
"Sir,  June  21,  1828. 

"Wx  have  been  honoured  with  your 
commands,  signified  to  us  bv  Mr.  Flanta  in  his 
letter  dated  die  1 8th  inst.,  in  which  he  states, 
with  reference  to  the  queries  proposed  to  His 
Majesty's  Law  Officers  in  his  letter  of  the  18th 
inst.,  he  was  directed  by  yon  further  to  ask  for 
our  opinion  whether,   having  regard  to   the 


municipal  law  of  this  countr}%  there  exists  any, 
and  what,  means  of  proceeding  legally  against 
individuals  and  corporations  engaged  in  such 
subscriptions  as  were  described  in  those  queries. 

*'We  have  accordingly  taken  the  same  into 
consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report  that, 
reasoning  upon  general  principles,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  such  subscriptions  in 
favour  of  one  of  two  belligerent  States,  being 
inconsistent  with  the  neutrality  declared  by  the 
Government  of  the  country  and  with  the  law 
of  nations,  would  be  illegal,  and  subject  the 
parties  concerned  in  them  to  prosecution  for  a 
misdemeanour,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
tendency  to  interrupt  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  this  country  and  the  other  belligerent, 
and  to  involve  the  State  in  dispute,  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  calamities  of  war.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  add  that  subscriptions  of  a  similar 
nature  have  formerly  been  entered  into  (parti- 
cularly the  subscription  in  fiivour  of  the  people 
of  Poland  in  1792  and  1798)  without  any 
notice  having  been  taken  of  them  by  the  public 
authorities  of  the  country,  and  without  any 
complaint  having,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  been 
made  by  the  Powers  whose  interests  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  such  sub- 
scriptions. Neither  can  we  find  any  instance 
of  a  prosecution  having  been  instituted  for  an 
offence  of  this  nature,  or  any  hint  at  such  a 
proceeding  in  any  period  of  our  history. 

*'  We  tldnk,  therefore,  even  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  money  had  been  actually  sent 
in  pursuance  of  the  subscription,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  prosecution  against  the  individuals  con- 
cerned in  such  a  measure  would  be  successful. 

''  But  until  the  money  be  actually  sent,  the 
only  mode  of  proceeding,  as  we  conceive,  would 
be  for  counselling  or  conspiring  to  assist  with 
money  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  contest  with 
the  other,  a  prosecution  attended  with  still 
greater  difficulty. 

**We  beg  leave  further  to  report  that  no 
criminal  proceeding  can  be  instituted  against  a 
corporation  for  contributing  its  funds  to  such  a 
subscription,  but  that  the  individual  members 
who  may  be  proved  to  have  acted  in  the  trans- 
action can  alone  be  made  criminally  responsible. 
'*  We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  R.  GiPFORD, 

"J.  S.  Copley." 


APPENDIX  C.(a) 


Joint  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  Sir  John  8.  Copley  and 
Sir  Charles  WethereU,  on  the  statas  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  bom  before 
the  peace  of  1783,  and  resident  in  Canada, 
and  also  on  the  status  of  his  son,  bom  in 
the  United  States  after  that  date. 

(a)  See  above,  p.  105. 


**  Serjeant's  Inn, 
"My  Lord,  November  13,  1824. 

Wb  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
Lordship's  letter,  transmitting  to  us  seveml 
documents  relative  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Barnabas 
Bidwell,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  returned  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  province  of  Upper  Canada. 
And  your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  desire  that 
we  would  take  the  same  into  our  consideration, 
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and  report  to  your  Lordship  oar  opinion  whether 
Mr.  Bidweli  has  any  right  to  sit  as  a  represen- 
tatire  in  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada  onder 
the  31  Geo.  8.  c.  31.,  or  under  any  other  Act  of 
Parliament  referred  to  in  the  accompanying 
case ;  and  in  the  event  of  our  considering  that 
Mr.  fiidwell  has  no  claim  to  a  seat  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  your  Lordship  was  also 
pleased  to  desire  that  we  would  inform  your 
Lordship  whether  we  consider  Mr.  Bid  well *s 
■on,  who  was  bom  in  the  United  States  of 
America  since  the  Peace  of  1783,  as  also 
ineligible. 

In  compliance  with  your  Lordship's  request, 
we  beg  leave  to  report  that  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bidweli  has  no  right  to  sit  as  a 
representative  in  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada 
under  the  81  Geo.  3.  c.  31.  or  under  any  other 
Act ;  and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Bidwell's  son  is  also  ineligible. 

We  have  considered  the  general  question  to 
be  of  very  great  importance,  and  as  it  has  been 
for  some  time  depending  in  the  King's  Bench, 
we  are  desirous  of  waiting  the  decision  of  that 
Court  before  we  gave  our  opinion  on  it  The 
judgment  has  been  lately  pronounced,  and  after 
very  elaborate  alignment  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  person  in  the  situation  of  Mr.  Bidweli  is 
not  a  natural-bom  subject  of  His  Majesty,  but 
an  alien  ;  and  that  the  son  of  such  person,  bom 
in  the  United  States  after  the  Treaty  of  1783,  is 
also  an  alien,  (a) 

This  question,  therefore,  which  has  been  so 
long  and  so  frequently  agitated,  may  at  length 
be  considered  as  finally  determined. 

J.  S.  Copley, 

The  Bight  Hon.  Chas.  Wbtherell.*' 

Earl  ^thurst, 

&c.       &c.       &c 


Joint  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  Sir  John  Campbell  and  Sir 
B.  M.  Bolfef  as  to  the  claims  of  two  per- 
sons resident  in  the  Maaritias  before  the 
cession  of  the  Island  to  the  privileges  of 
British  subjects  after  the  cession. (&) 

'<Mt  Lord,         Temple,  December  28,  1838. 

Wk  have  been  honoured  with  your  Iiord- 
ship's  letter  of  the  2l8t  ult.,  transmitting  to  us 
the  copy  of  a  dispatch  received  by  your  Lord- 
ship from  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  forwarding 
a  correspondence  relative  to  the  claims  of  two 
persons  named  Malvesgy  and  Bestel  to  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects. 

Tour  Lordship  requests  us  to  report  our 
opinion  whether,  under  the  circumstances  dis- 
closed in  these  papers,  these  two  gentlemen, 
or  either  of  them,  are  or  are  not  entitled  to 
the  character  and  privileges  of  British  subjects. 

We  have  now  the  honour  of  reporting  to  your 
Lordship  that  the  question  whether  these  gentle- 
men, or  either  of  them,  are  or  is  entitled  to  the 


(o)  See  above,  p.  105. 
(6)  „         p.  111. 


privileges  of  a  British  sabjeet,  depends  on  th« 
question  whether  they  did,  or  did  not,  avail 
themselves  of  the  right  given  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  to  repudiate  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain,  and  to  continue,  as  they  were  before 
the  conquest  of  Mauritius,  subjects  of  Franoe  ; 
primd  facie^  if  they  continued  to  reside  at 
Mauritius  for  a  period  of  six  years  (wliich  was 
the  term  allowed  by  the  treaty  for  parties  to 
quit  the  ceded  countries,  and  dispose  of  their 
property)  they  must  be  considercKl  as  having 
intended  to  become  British  subjects ;  and  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  they  once  became 
British  subjects  they  could  not  afterwards  divest 
themselves  of  that  character  by  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  France,  or  by  any  other  act. 
In  this  respect  we  see  no  distinction  between 
subjects  who  have  become  so  by  cession  or 
conquest  and  natural-bom  subjects. 

But  if  the  circumstances  of  their  residence 
at  Mauritius  were  equivocal— if,  for  instance, 
they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain,  or  in  any  respect  acted  as  being 
foreigners — then  the  circumstance  of  their  sub- 
sequent residence  at  Bourbon  would  be  strong  to 
show  that  they  never  meant  to  become  British 
subjects. 

The  circumstance,  particuhirly  (as  to  Mr. 
Malvesgy ")  that  he  accepted  an  office  in  Bourbon 
only  tenable  by  a  French  subject,  would  be 
strong,  if  other  circumstances  are  equivocal, 
to  show  that  he  never  became  a  British  subject. 
But  if  he  had  previously  become  a  British  subject 
he  cannot  have  ceased  to  be  so  by  subsequently 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  Power. 
As  to  Mr.  Bestel,  the  acts  done  by  him  out  of 
the  island  of  Mauritius  seem  to  be  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  his  character  of  a  British 
subject ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  had,  as  we  under- 
stand the  facts  to  be,  resided  in  Mauritius  as  an 
inhabitant  from  1814  to  1825,  doing  nothing  to 
repudiate  his  character  of  a  British  subject,  we 
do  not  think  that  his  subsequent  residence  for 
ten  years  in  a  French  colony  for  purposes  of 
commerce  can  affi*ct  his  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty. 

J.  Campbell. 

The  Lord  Glenelg,  E.  M.  Eolfjb." 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Joint  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  and 
Biv  Fitzroy  Kelly,  as  to  whether  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Maoritins  was  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  British  subject. 

"  Mt  Lobd,  Temple,  August  15,  1845. 

We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  Mr.  Hope's  letter  of  the  14th  of  July, 
in  which  he  was  pleased  to  state  that  he  was 
directed  by  your  Lordship  to  transmit  to  us  the 
copy  of  a  dispatch  from  the  Governor  of 
Mauritius  relative  to  the  claim  of  one  Louis 
Bonnier,  an  inhabitant  of  that  colony,  to  be 
considered  a  British  subject;  and  to  request 
that   we    would   report,  for   your   Lordship's 
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iDfonnation,  our  joint  opinion  whether,  nnder 
the  circumstances  stated  in  that  dispatch,  and 
its  enclosnres,  Louis  Bonnier  is  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  a  British  subject,  or  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  alien. 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  command,  we 
hare  the  honour  to  report  that  in  our  opinion 
Louis  Bonnier  must  be  regarded  as  an  alien. 
By  the  capitulation  cartels  were  to  be  provided 
to  take  the  French  forces  to  France,  and  within 
two  years  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  at  liberty  to 
depart  from  the  islands,  and  whoever  did  so  re- 
mained a  French  subject.  Louis  Bonnier  appears 


to  have  left  the  island  within  the  stipulated  period 
in  a  cartel  (which  he  could  only  have  done  as  a 
French  subject)  and  to  have  proceeded  to 
France,  and  to  have  returned  only  in  1815,  after 
the  peace.  Unless  some  satisfactory  explanation 
is  given  of  these  circumstances  we  cannot  think 
that  Louis  Bonnier  ever  acquired  the  status  of  a 
British  subject. 

F&EDEBICK  TbESIOBK. 

To  the  Right  Hon.       FitzRoy  Kbllt." 
the  Lord  Stanley, 
&c.        &c.        &c. 


APPENDIX  D.(a) 


Joint  opinion  of  the  King's  Advocate 
(Sir  Christopher  Mohinsan),  and  the  Attor- 
ney and  Solicitor  General  (Sir  John  8. 
Copley  and  Sir  Charles  WethereU)  on  the 
duties  of  the  Governor  and  Bishop  of  a 
colony  in  collating  and  instituting  to 
benefices : — 

Mt  Lobd, 

Having  considered  the  statements  con- 
tained in  your  Lordship's  letter  transmitting 
the  instructions  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoea, 
and  the  patent  of  appointment  of  the  bishop,  and 
requiring  that  we  would  report  thereon — 
**  Whether  the  collation  to  benefices,  the 
granting  marriage  licenses,  probate  of  wills,  and 
letters  of  administration,  continue  vested  in  the 
governor,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  before  the  ei'ection  of  the  new  bishop- 
ric ;  or  whether  that  event  had  diminished,  or 
altered,  the  power  and  duties  of  the  Governor, 
in  any  of  those  respects  ;  and  especially  that  we 
will  state  what  are  the  relative  duties  of  the 

(a)  See  above,  p.  821. 


Governor  and  the  Bishop  in  collating  and 
^rantin^  institution  to  benefices  in  the  Island, 
m  the  gift  of  the  Crown." 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  commands, 
we  have  the  honour  to  report  that  we  think  the 
appointment  of  the  Bishop  has  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  Governor's  power  to  grant  marriage 
licenses,  probates,  and  administrations ;  and  we 
think  the  right  of  the  Governor  to  collate  to 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  as  is  done  in 
England,  in  some  cases  of  free  chapels,  is  not 
affected  by  the  power  given  to  the  Bishop  to 
grant  institution,  which  may  apply  to  the 
patronage  of  private  individuals.  If  there  be 
no  such  patronage  in  private  individuals,  the 
inference  from  the  terms  of  the  Bishop's  ap- 
pointment will  show,  we  apprehend  that  it  was 
the  intention  that  he  should  collate  in  all  cases, 
and  if  so,  we  think  it  proper  to  alter  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  Governor,  and  direct  him  to  present 
to  the  Bishop  for  institution. 

Christopher  Robinson, 
j.  s.  coplbt. 
Charles  Wbthereix. 

July  16,  1825. 


APPENDIX  E.(a) 


The  following  are  the  chief  authorities 
as  to  the  right  of  reply  possessed  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  (3rown  or  counsel  re- 
presenting them : — 

B.  against  Williams  (1797),  26  St.  Tr.  661, 
696  (right  exercised  by  Erskine);  B,  against 
Sheridan  (1811),  31  St.  Tr.  709.  B.  against 
Marsden  (1829),  M.  &  M.  489.  "Whenever 
the  King's  counsel  appears  officially  he  is  entitled 
to  reply."  Tenterden,  C.J.  See  also  R,  against 
Bell,  M.  &  M.  440. 

Fifth  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
tirelTo  of  the  Judges  (1837),  7  C.  &  P.  676, 

(a)  See  above,  p.  560. 


677: — ''In  cases  of  public  prosecutions  for 
felony,  instituted  by  the  Crown,  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  those  who  represent  them, 
are,  in  strictness,  entitled  to  the  reply,  although 
no  evidence  is  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,"  p.  677. 


« 


B.  against  Gardner  (1845),  1  C.  &  E.  628. 

If  this  is  a  prosecution  by  the  Attorney 
Greneral,  those  who  represent  him,  though  not 
usually  counsel  for  the  Crown,  have  the  ri^ht  to 
reply  as  in  the  Afint  cases  at  the  Old  Bailey." 
PoUock,  C.B. 

Beg,  against  Christie  (1858),  7  Cox,  CC. 
506.  (Bight  of  Attorney-General  of  County 
Palatine    to    reply    denied    by    Martin,    B.) 
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Beg.  againri  EadaUe  (1858),  1  F.  &  F.  337. 
(Right  exoercised  bj  Atherton  for  the  Crown 
without  objectioD.) 

Beg,  aaainst  Beckwith  (1858),  f  Cox,  CC. 
505.  (Right  of  reply  in  cane  of  pzoBecntion 
inBtituted  at  the  instance  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
denied  bj  Byles,  J.). 

Beg,  against  Taylor  (1858),  1  F.  &  F.  535. 
(Right  of  reply  denied  by  Bytes,  J.,  in  a  Mint 
prosecution.) 

Beg.  against  McCuhrey,  Sessions  Papers, 
C.C.  1 868-69,  p.  540.  Conspiracy  to  steal  goods 
at  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  **  Metcalfe  as 
representing  the  Attorney  General  claimed  the 
right  of  reply.  But  Mr.  Justice  Brett  held 
that  the  privilege  was  confined  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  (jeneral  in  person." 

Beg.  against  Waters,  Sessions  Papers,  C.C. 
1869-70,  p.  565.  Prosecution  for  murder.  Ser- 
jeant Ballantine  claimed  the  right  of  reply.  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Kelly  :  "  I  think,  in  principle,  I 
cannot  resist  the  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of 
^e  Crown  to  reply,  if  the  learned  counsel  think 
fit  to  do  80.  The  true  gronnd  is  this,  that 
the  Crown  by  its  prerogative  from  time  im- 
memorial has  claimed  the  right,  and  whether 
the  Attorney  General  appears  in  person,  or  by 
reason  of  accident  or  other  cause,  does  not 
appear,  and  is  personally  represented  by  some 
other  gentleman  (whether  the  Solicitor  General, 
a  Queen's  counsel,  or  sergeant,  or  an  ordinary 
barrister,  is  utterly  immateriid),  the  Crown  does 
possess  the  right,  and  the  counsel  is  entitled  to 
exercise  it  if  he  thinks  fit  No  judge  who  has 
ever  filled  the  office  of  Attorney  General  has 
ever  doubted  it;  having  had  occasion  to  look 
into  precedents,  and  to  consider  the  principles 
upon  which  the  right  really  rests,  no  one  who 
has  for  any  lengtii  of  time  filled  ^ther  of  the 
chief  law  offices  of  the  Crown  has  ever  enter- 
tained a  doubt  upon  it." 

Beg.  against  DixblanCf  Sessions  Papers,  C.C. 
1871^72,  p.  124.  Murder.  Question  whether 
28  Vict  c.  18.  took  away  the  right  of  reply. 
Baron  (^nnell  :  *'  It  api>ears  to  me  that  the 
Attorney  General's  right  to  reply  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  prerogative  right ;  it  is  a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  exercised  by  the  officer 
of  the  Crown,  the  Attorney  General,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  that  prerogative  is  taken  away  at 
aU  by  this  Act  of  Parliament." 

Beg.  against  Wood  and  others.  Sessions 
Papers,  CC,  1877-78,  p.  261.  Right  of  reply 
claimed  by  Gorst  in  a  prosecution  for  obtaining 
money  by  false  pretences.  Mr.  Justice  Haw- 
kins (after  the  oases  had  been  brought  to 
his  attention)  :  ''In  my  opinion  Mr.  Gorst 
is  entitled  to  a  general  reply.  The  right  of 
reply  is,  in  my  judgment,  vested  in  the  At- 
torney General  by  reason  of  his  representing 
the  Cro¥m  in  all  cases  which  are  really  pro- 


secuted at  the  suit  of  the  Crown;  by  which 
I  '^mean  not  ordinary  prosecutions  which  are 
not  prosecuted  at  the  suit  of  the  Crown,  al- 
though the  Queen's  name  appears  nomi- 
nally as  the  prosecutor,  but  prosecutions  on 
behalf  of  the  eonntiy  at  the  instigation  and 
direction  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Grown,  and 
which  may,  for  this  purpose,  be  termed  St^e 
prosecntions.  Wherever  a  case  is  really  pruft- 
cuted  in  that  sense,  I  think  the  Crown  has  the 
prerogative  right  of  reply,  and  if  the  Attorney 
General,  whose  dut^  it  is  to  conduct  such  a 
prosecution  appears  in  person  to  conduct  it,  he 
has  the  prerogative  right,  not  because  ef  a  mere 
personal  privilege  attached  to  himself  but 
because  he  is  the  representative  of  the  i>own, 
exercising  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  me  Solicitor  General,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  repre- 
senting him,  has  always  been  allowed  the  same 
right,  and  not  because  of  a  personal  privilege 
attached  to  his  office,  nnd  for  the  same  reason  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  Queen's  counsel  or 
ordinary  barrister  appearing  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Attorney  General  in  such  prosecu- 
tions as  I  have  referred  to,  is  entitled,  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown,  to  the  same  privilege  of 
reply," 

Beg.  against  Moriggia  (1878).  Sessions 
Papers,  1877-78,  p.  362.  Bankruptcy  pro- 
secution instituted  by  the  Treasury ;  right  and 
reply  claimed  by  Tickell.  "The  Court,  having 
looked  through  the  cases,  considered  that  they 
were  all  in  nivour  of  the  right  claimed  except 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Brett  had  held  that 
the  right  of  the  Attorney  Creneral  was  per- 
sonal to  himself.  In  the  present  case,  the  pro- 
secution being  instituted  by  a  public  depart- 
ment of  Her  Msjesty's  Government,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  bad  the  right  of  reply, 
although  no  witnesses  were  called  fur  the 
defence," 

See  further  as  to  the  Attorney  General's  right 
of  reply,  Leonard  Watson*s  case,  9  A.  &  E. 
p.  80S ;  Lord  Dunglas  against  Officers  of 
State,  9  CI.  8b  F.  p.  199 ;  O'Connell  against 
Beg.,  11  Ci.  &  F.  p.  185;  Beg.  against  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  11  Q.B.  B^dn;^  Beg, 
against  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  16  Q.B.  357. 
"  When  we  hear  any  counsel,  I  take  it  to  be  a 
right  of  the  Court  to  say,  after  the  counsel  has 
concluded,  whether  the  case  ought  to  be  aigued 
upon  the  other  side.  The  rule  of  practice  has 
reference  to  the  public  convenience,  and  must 
in  some  degree  depeud  on  our  view  of  the  state 
of  the  question.  The  course  of  proceeding 
before  a  jury  may  admit  of  a  different  consider- 
ation ;  but  we  have  a  control  over  all  our  pro- 
ceedings in  this  Court,  and  we  have  always  a 
right  to  prescribe  the  course  which  is  most 
convenient  for  the  occasion."  Jebb's  report  of 
Beg,  against  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  433. 
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APPENDIX  F.(a) 


Joint  opinion  of  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  Sir  James  Scarlett  and 
Sir  2V.  0.  Tindal,  on  the  power  of  the 
Crown  to  create  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Bolls  in  Canada,  1827. 


it 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Williani  Haskisson,  &c. 


i< 


Sib, 


*'  We  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
from  Lord  Goderich  a  copy  of  the  commission 
under  the  Great  Seal  appointing  the  Earl  of 
Dalhoosie  Governor  of  the  provinces  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  the  draft  of  a  proposed 
patent  for  the  appointment  of  a  Master  of  the 
Bolls  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  and  a 
copy  of  the  patent  of  Master  of  the  Bolls  in 
England,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  his 
Lordship,  in  which,  after  pointing  out  to  our 
attention  that  the  law  of  England  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  Upper  Canada,  that  the 
custody  of  the  seal  entrusted  to  a  colonial 
Governor  has  already  been  considered  to  invest 
him  with  the  office  of  Chancellor,  but  that  the 
Governors  of  Upper  Canada  have  always  de- 
clined assuming  the  judicial  functions  of  Chan- 
cellor ;  that  the  want  of  a  court  authorised  to 
enforce  the  execution  of  trusts,  and  to  protect 
the  property  of  infants,  has  been  productive  of 
great  inconvenience,  of  which  representations 
have  been  made  to  his  Majesty's  Government, 
although  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  institute 
a  court  of  equitable  jurisdiction  by  any  statute 
of  the  Governor,  Council,  and  Assembly,  for 
supplying  which  defect  it  had  been  suggested ; 
that  the  most  appropriate  remedy  would  be  the 
erection  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
His  Lordship  desires  us  to  take  the  proposed 
draft  of  a  patent  into  our  consideration,  and  to 
report  for  Ids  Majesty's  information  whether  his 
Majesty  can,  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  or  in  any  other  manner,  lawfully  create 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
whether  such  letters  patent  could  properly  be 
passed  in  the  form  suggested,  and  to  make  such 
alterations  in  the  dnut  as  may  appear  to  us  to 
be  necessary. 

«In  compliance  with  his  Lordship's  desire,  we 
have  duly  considered  the  several  matters  re- 
ferred to  us,  and  have  now  the  honour  to  report, 
for  his  Majesty's  information,  that  the  result  of 
our  investigation  leaves  us  in  considerable 
doubt,  wheuier  his  Biigestly  lawfully  can,  by 


(a)  See  above,  pp.  341,  998. 


letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  in  any 
other  manner  without  the  intervention  of  Par- 
liament, or  of  the  local  Legislature,  create  any 
new  judge  in  equity,  by  whatsoever  name  he 
may  be  called,  in  Upper  Canada ;  that  the  office 
of  Master  of  the  Bolls  in  England  is  a  very 
ancient  office,  deriving  its  authority  and  juris- 
diction from  usage,  and  the  various  relations  by 
which  that  office  is  connected  with  the  general 
establishment  of  the  courts  both  of  equity  and 
common  law ;  that  the  same  office  and  the  same 
relations,  much  less  the  same  fees  and  emolu- 
ments, could  not  be  transferred  to  Canada  by 
the  mere  creation  of  an  office  of  that  name, 
which  would,  nevertheless,  be  there  a  new 
office,  the  functions  of  which  ought  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  law  which  authorised,  or  in  the 
patent  which  created  it.  And  we  therefore 
humbly  submit  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
misconception  of  the  authority  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  office,  by  reason  of  analogies  drawn  from 
the  name,  it  would  be  more  expedient,  if  con- 
sistent with  His  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  the  in- 
tended equity  judge  should  be  called  Vice- 
chancellor  to  the  Governor,  and  made  his 
deputy  for  the  desired  purpose  to' 'which  it  is 
supposed  the  Governor's  authority  may  be  use- 
fully employed  in  a  court  of  equity.  But  in 
order  to  prevent  doubts  on  the  subject  we 
would  recommend  this  to  be  done  by  the  aid  of 
Parliament  or  of  the  local  Legislature. 

"  We,  therefore,  beg  permission  to  return  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  patent,  and  to  defer  any 
alterations  it  may  require,  until  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  further  knowp  to  us. 

"  We  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  further  to 
your  consideration,  as  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, whether  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  clashing 
of  jurisdictions  and  the  dissensions  which  may 
possibly  arise  upon  the  new  establishment  of 
district  courts  of  equal  power,  but  proceeding 
by  different  rules,  it  might  not  be  expedient, 
instead  of  creating  a  distinct  court  of  equity,  to 
add  to  the  judges  who  constitute  the  present 
common  law  court  in  that  province  the  proposed 
equity  lawyer  in  the  character  of  a  puisne  judge, 
and  to  give  to  the  court  so  constituted,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament  or  of  the  local  Legisla- 
ture, so  much  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  as 
upon  due  consideration  may  be  thought  neces- 
sai^  or  useful  to  the  province,  to  be  exercised 
as  m  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  England,  in  the 
same  tribunal,  and  by  the  same  judges  who 
administer  the  common  law. 

J.   SOUILETT. 

September  26, 1827.  N.  C.  Tiwdal." 
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APPENDIX  G.(a) 


Special  Commibsions   loa  the  Trial   op  Incbndiabies  ahd  Machihe  BBBAKERS.(tt) 


Charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Pabke(6)  to  the 
grand  jury  of  the  connty  of  Wilts  at  the 
opening  of  the  special  commission  at  Salis- 
bury on  Saturday,  Ist  January  1831. 

Haying  referred  to  the  issue  of  a  special 
commission,  the  learned  judge  said : 

"  We  have  seen  that  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion and  tumult  has  prevailed  in  man^  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  to  an  extent  perhaps  without  pa- 
rallel within  the  memory  of  any  person  who  hears 
me.  It  has  displayed  itself,  m  numerous  in- 
stances, in  open  acts  of  'violence  and  outrage 
against  property  and  persons,  by  great  assem- 
blages of  people,  in  a  state  nearly  amounting  to 
open  rebellion  ;  in  others,  large  quantities  of 
agricultural  produce  have  been  secretly  con- 
sumed by  fire,  originating  either  in  &  malignant 
spirit  against  individuals  or  in  general  hostility 
to  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  magis- 
trates have  in  some  places  been  insulted,  and  their 
personal  safety  endangered ;  robberies  have  been 
openly  committed  by  tumultuous  bodies  of  the 
working  classes ;  and  the  result  of  these  wicked 
proceedings  has  been  that  the  peaceable  and 
well  disposed  in  those  places  where  these  dis- 
orders have  prevailed  have  suffered  great  losses; 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  anxiety  and  alarm  has 
taken  possession  of  men's  minds,  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  kingdom  which  have  been  exempt 
from  more  immediate  mischief.  It  is  said  that 
these  disturbances  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
distress  of  the  times,  which  presses  upon  many 
in  the  inferior  orders  of  society.  In  part  no 
doubt  they  have  been.  Poverty  and  want  it 
appears  to  have  been  impossible  altogether  to 
exclude  from  the  most  prosperous  communities 
with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  in  ours  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  industrious,  though  the 
sources  of  public  and  private  charity  are  more 
abundant  tluin  in  other  nations,  and  the  law,  in 
this  respect  alone  of  all  others,  has  provided  a 
very  large,  but  unhappily  an  insufficient,  fund 
for  the  support  of  the  indigent  and  necessitous, 
the  evil  of  penury  extensively  prevails;  and 
perhaps  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  improper 
administration  of  that  law  which  was  intended 
for  its  extinction,  and  which,  together  with  the 
difFerence  in  the  payment  of  wages  to  single 
men  and  those  with  families,  has  been  converted 
into  a  power  of  mischief  by  the  encouragement 
of  early  and  improvident  marriages. 

I  have  said  that  these  disorders  are,  in  part, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  distress  of  some  portion 
of  the  lower  orders;  and  I  have  so  said  be- 
cause it  is  too  apparent,  from  what  we  have  seen 
in  executing  our  duty  in  another  place,  that  the 
spirit  has  not  been  confined  to  those  who  are 
distressed  ;    but  a  great  many  persons    have 


(a)  See  above,  p.  7i*7. 

(6)  Afterwards  Lord  Wensleydale. 


engaged  in  the  commission  of  these  acts  of  out- 
rage and  disorder,  in  the  adjourning  connty, 
whose  wages  were  such  as  to  place  them  far 
above  the  reach  of  want,  and  who,  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupations,  could  have  no  sup- 
posed interest  (for  none  can  have  a  real  interest) 
in  accomplishing  the  principal  objects  of  their 
criminal  proceedings.  Blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
artisans,  men  who  were  in  a  somewhat  superior 
condition  of  life,  and  occupiers  of  land,  have  been 
the  foremost  in  the  destruction  of  threshing  ma- 
chines, and  in  the  violent  and  frequently  felo- 
nious acts  which  the  mob,  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
purpose,  have  so  often  committed. 

Though  distress,  therefore,  may  have  had 
some  shue  in  producing  these  cahunities,  I  fear 
that  persons  have  not  been  wanting  who,  for 
the  worst  purposes,  have  availed  themselves  of 
its  existence,  and  exaggerated  its  severity,  to 
promote  general  discontent  and  dissatisfaction, 
and  endeavoured,  by  the  most  mischievous  and 
inflammatory  arts,  to  destroy  that  bond  of  mutual 
interest  and  goodwill  which  ought,  for  the  hi^ 
piness  of  all,  to  unite  the  higher  and  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  and  with  the  aid 
of  which  liberty  and  property  have  so  long 
flourished  in  this  country,  and  to  stimulate  the 
ignorant  to  excesses,  which  must,  in  the  end, 
be  more  ruinous  to  themselves  than  those  against 
whom  they  have  been  excited.  I  would  observe, 
also,  that  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  from 
the  experience  which  we  have  had  in  another 
county  where  agricultural  labourers  have  been 
guilty  of  great  outrages,  that  the  farmers  them- 
selves have,  in  some  instances,  exdted  these 
misguided  persons  with  a  view  of  obtaining,  by 
means  of  the  terror  which  a  riotous  multitude 
inspires,  a  reduction  of  rents  and  tithes ;  thus,  for 
their  own  interested  purposes,  eneomraglnf  those 
over  whom  they  should  have  exercised  the  care 
and  control  of  masters  or  superiors  to  excesses, 
which,  in  some  instances,  lutve  exposed  them 
to  the  dreadful  perils  of  the  law.  Such  conduet, 
when  discovered,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  with 
impunity ;  and  if  there  are  any  persons  in  this 
county  who  have  been  guilty  of  such  baseness 
and  criminality,  they  ought  to  learn  that  they 
are,  at  all  events,  punishable  for  a  misdemeanour 
by  means  of  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy,  and 
liable  as  principal  felons  if  they  take  a  more 
active  part ;  an  event  which  has  actually  occurred 
in  one  of  the  recent  trials  at  Winchester.Ca") 

Gentlemen,  it  is  under  the  circumstances  to 
which  I  have  referred  that  his  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  anticipate  the  period  for  the  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  criminal  judicature  of  the  realm 
in  this  and  other  places ';  and,  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  there  njay  be  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
prevalent  spirit  o£  mischief,  or  as  to  the  means 
of  removing  some  of  its  causes,  which  the  efforts 

(a)  See  above,  p.  797. 
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of  individuals  or  the  wisdom  of  FarliameDt  may 
proYide,  all  mast  agree  that  the  great  present 
remedy  is  to  he  found  in  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  state  of  disorder  in  which  the  conntry  has 
been  placed  is  one  which  no  civilised  nation 
which  boasts  the  form  of  a  government  can 
long  tolerate ;  and  we,  who  have  a  wise  system 
of  laws,  matured  and  improved  by  long  ex- 
perience, must  take  care  that  they  are  respected 
and  obeyed. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  performing  our  re- 
spective duties,  in  administering  these  laws,  that 
we  are  met  in  this  place.  You,  gentlemen,  will 
proceed,  I  am  sure,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
you  were  assembled  at  the  ordinary  periods  of 
the  year  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  grand 
inquest  of  this  county.  You  will  forget,  whilst 
you  are  acting  in  that  character,  eyerything 
that  has  passed  and  is  passing  out  of  doors. 
You  will  consider  each  case,  which  is  laid  before 
you  for  preliminaiT  inquiry,  with  calmness  and 
deliberation,  notwithstanding  the  anxiety  and 
alarm  that  may  prevail  elsewhere.  You  will 
look  to  the  evidence  and  the  evidence  only,  and 
decide  according  to  the  best  of  your  jud^ent, 
without  prejudice,  without  jfavour,  and  without 
fear. 

In  discharging  my  share  of  the  duties  that 
belong  to  us  OB  this  occasion,  I  know  not  that 
I  can  perform  it  more  usefully  than  by  stating 
to  you  publicly,  more  for  the  information  of 
others  than  yourselves,  what  the  law  of  the 
realm  is  with  reference  to  those  crimes  which 
have  been  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
and  in  the  neighbouring  counties.     Many  of 
those  misffuided  persons,  who  hare  committed 
some  of  the  outrages  which  have  taken  place, 
though  they  must  have  known  that  they  were 
guilty  of  great  offences  against  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society,  and  of  great  violations  of 
the  law,  have,  perhaps,  not  exactly  known  the 
dreadful  state  of  responsibility  which  they  in- 
curred.   It  is  fit  that  uie  nature  of  these  crimes, 
and  the  penalties  which  the  law  aunexes  to 
them,  should  be  as  clearly  explained  and  as 
generally  understood  as  possible.    Of  these  the 
crime  of  arson  is  one  of  the  worst ;  it  is  of  the 
deepest  moral  dye;  an  offence  against  society 
of  the  greatest  magnitude,  easy  of  perpetration, 
difficult  of  detection,  most  alarming  and  destruc- 
tive in  its  effects,  and  justly  punished  by  the 
loss  of  life.    At  Common  Law  the  malicious  and 
Tolnntarily  burning  of  the  dwelling-house  of 
another,  or  of  a  l£uii  with  com  in  it,  was  a 
felony ;  and  certain  ancient  statutes  made  this 
ofTence,  and  ^at  of  burning  ricks  or  stacks  of 
com,  grain,  and  ha^  in  the  night,  or  in  par- 
ticular counties,  pumshable  with  death(a)  ;  and 
now,  by  a  statute  of  the  7th  and  8th  years  of 
his  late  Majesty's  reign,(&)  which  re-enacts  a 
similar  provision  of  the  9th  Geo.  I.,  the  law  on 
this  subject  is  simply  and  clearly  defined. 

The   2nd    section    constitutes    it    a    capital 
offence^ 

**  nnlawAilly  and  maliciously  to  set  fire  to  any 
church  or  chapel,  or  to  any  chapel  for  the  re- 

(a)  1  Hale,  P.C.,  566. 

(6)  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  c.  30.    See  now  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  97.  8.  1. 
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ligious  worship  of  dissenters  duly  registered  or 
recorded,  or  to  any  house,  stable,  coach-house, 
out-house,  warehouse,  office,  shop,  mill,  malt- 
house,  hop-oast,  bam,  or  granary,  or  to  any 
building  or  erection  used  in  carrying  on  any 
trade  or  manufacture  or  any  branch  thereof, 
whether  the  same,  or  any  of  them  respectively, 
shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  offender,  or  in 
the  possession  of  any  other  person,  with  intent 
thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person." 

[The  learned  judge  referred  also  to  the  1 7th  and 
25th  section.]  The  law  therefore  is  distinct  and 
clear  that  the  offence  of  burning  bams  and  stacks 
and  other  property,  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
punishable  by  death,  and  whatever  time  of  the 
night  or  day  it  is  committed,  and  that  it  is 
equally  so,  whether  it  arises  from  mere  malice, 
that  is,  a  wicked  disposition,  or  from  a  hostile 
feeling  against  a  particular  individual.  None 
can  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  severe  law,  and  its 
execution,  when  the  guilty  shall  be  detected  and 
convicted,  will  deter  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  so  dreadful  an  offence;  and  though 
there  are  many  incendiaries  whose  atrocious 
acts  are  at  present  involved  in  mysteiy  and 
obscurity,  I  trust  that  the  time  will  arrive  ere 
long,  as  it  generally  does  in  crime,  when  their 
guilt  will  be  revealed  and  punished. 

The  same  Act  of  Parliament,  which  I  have 
referred  to,  the  7th  &  8th  Geo.  4.  c.  30.,  con- 
tains the  statutory  provisions  against  riots  of  a 
particular  character  and  description.     But,  by 
the  Common  Law,  all  unlawful  assemblies  by 
great  numbers    of  people,  with  such  circum- 
stances of  terror  as  are  calculated   to  excite 
alarm,  and  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  are 
prohibited,  and  wisely  prohibited,  eren  though 
they  proceed  to  no  act  of  destruction  or  injury 
of  persons  or  property,  (a)    Such  assemblies  are 
most  dangerous,  and  acquire  additional  strength 
the  longer  they  continue  together ;  their  numbers 
increase,  their  passions  are  inflamed ;  they  grow 
bolder  as  they  proceed,  and  the  example  of  the 
more  ardent  and  daring  ffives  the  rule  of  con- 
duct to  the  rest;  and,  when   once  they  have 
violated  the  law,  they  are  easily  led  on  to  acts 
of  further  aggression,  and  at  last  betrayed  into 
the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
None,  therefore,  can  join  such  assemblies  with- 
out incurring  the  risk  of  some  punishment  for 
that  simple  act ;  and  they  incur  the  neater  by 
being  hurried  on  by  the  contagion  of  example 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  worst  offences.     [The 
learned  judge  referred  to  the  sections  of  the  sta- 
tute for  the  protection  of  houses  and  property.] 
By  these  enactments  the  Legislature  has  en- 
deavoured to  protect  machinery  of  almost  all 
descriptions  from  the  attacks  of  violent  and 
ungovernable  mobs,  or  of  ignorant  and  mis- 
gmded  individuals.    The  wisdom  of  these  laws 
none  can  doubt ;  the  use  of  machinery  is  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  our  natural  wealth  and 
prosperity;  and,  whilst  it  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  community  to  which  we  belong,  it  is  far 
from  being  injurious  even  to  those  individuals 
with  whose  employment  it  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  interfere ;  the  cheapness  of  production, 


(a)  See  above,  1  St.  Tr.  N.S.  434. 
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which  is  caused  hy  machines,  increaaes  the  de- 
mand for  manafactnred  articles,  and  that 
increased  demand  caoses  a  further  demand  for 
labour ;  and  for  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
proposition,  we  haye  only  to  refer  to  the  great 
mann&ctaring  districts  of  this  kingdom,  in 
which,  during  the  present  centniy,  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery  almost  exceed  belief,  and 
yet  the  means  of  employment  and  the  number 
of  the  employed  have  in  the  same  districts 
almost  kept  pace  with  those  improvements. 
The  threshing  machine  increases  the  prodaoe  of 
the  sheaves,  and  diminishes  the  expense  of  pro- 
duction of  that  more  important  necessary  of 
life,  bread  com.  The  arguments  against  its  use 
would  apply  as  well,  and  have  actually,  by  some 
uninformed  person,  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  scythe ;  they  would  as  well  apply  to  the 
use  of  any  other  implement  by  which  manual 
labour  is  shortened  or  rendered  more  effective. 
And  if  the  labourer  in  agriculture  could  be 
allowed  to  pat  down  these  machines,  how  could 
the  same  privilege  be  refused  to  the  artisan? 
And  thus  clothes  and  every  other  necessary  of 
life  would  become  dearer;  and  if  all  were  to 
exercise  these  supposed  rights,  and  all  machinery 
were  destroyed,  the  labouring  classes  of  the 
country  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  most 
dreadful  distress,  and  the  whole  community 
would  sink  into  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation. 

But  though  these  are  undoubted  truths,  the 
less  instructed  part  of  the  people  is  blind  to 
them;  and,  as  this  most  valuable  property  is 
exposed  to  great  risk  from  their  ignorance  and 
their  passions,  its  safety  is  to  be  found  in  that 
protection  which  the  law  has  provided,  and 
which  it  must  give  to  machinery,  as  well  as  every 
other  species  of  property.  If  that  law  ceases  to 
be  administered  with  due  firmness,  and  men  look 
to  it  in  vain  for  the  security  of  their  rights, 
our  wealth  and  power  will  soon  be  at  an  end, 
and  our  capital  and  industry  would  be  transferred 
to  some  more  peaceful  country,  where  laws  are 
more  respected  or  better  enforced. 

[The  7  &  8  Geo.  4.  left  in  fUU  fi>rce  the 
Biot  Act,  1  Geo.  1.  st.  2.  c.  5. ;  and  of  the  latter 
the  learned  judge  said  :] 

Many  persons  have  fallen  into  the  error  of 
supposmg  that,  because  the  law  allows  one  hour 
for  the  dispersion  of  a  mob  to  whom  the  pio- 
clamation  has  been  read  by  the  magistrate,  dur- 
ing that  period  the  civil  power  and  the  magis- 
trates are  disarmed,  and  the  King*s  subjects  ere 
bound  to  remain  quiet  and  passive.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  does  not  wan  ant  any  such 
construction  nor  could  such  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature.  The  civil  authori- 
ties are  left  in  possession  of  all  the  powers  with 
which  the  law  had  previously  invested  them  ;  all 
peace  officers  may  and  ought  to  do  all  that  in 
them  lies  towards  the  suppression  of  such  meet- 
ings, and  may  command  others  to  assist  them ; 
and  by  the  Common  Law,  also^  any  private  per- 
son may  lawfully  endeavour  to  oppose  such  dis- 
turbances by  staying  the  persons  engaged  from 
executing  their  purpose,  and  by  stopping  others 
who  are  coming  to  join  them ;  and  all  peraons, 
even  a  private  individual,  may  do  anything, 
using  force  even  to  the  last  extremity,  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of /e/ony. 


[The  learned  judge  referred  to  the ''  species 
of  constitutional  force  "  provided  by  1  Geo.  4. 
c.  S7.(a)   to  prevent  crimes  of  robbeiy  from 
the  person,    is    a   crime   which    has    of   late 
been    very    prevalent   in    these   parts    of  the 
kiogdom,"    sending    threatening    letters,    pun- 
ishable by    4    Geo<    4.    c.    54.    s.    3,(6)    and 
9  Geo.   4.  c.   55.]  (c)      I  have  now  stated  to 
vou  all  the  provisions  of  the  common  and  statute 
law  which  appear  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  the 
present  occasion.    I  believe  that  in  the  law  will 
be  found  ample  provision  for  the  repression  of 
all  offences,  and  the  security  of  the  peace  and 
good  of  the  community,  if  its  powers  for  the 
prevention,  as  well  as  the  punishment,  of  crime 
be  duly  executed  and  aided  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  the  better  classes.    But,  unless  the 
duties  of  those  who  are  invested  with  authority 
by  their  offices,  or  derive  it  from  their  rank  and 
station,  be  firmly  and  vigorously  performed,  the 
law  speaks  in  vain.    We  have  had  occasion  to 
know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  districts 
of  England  even  magistrates  have  yielded  to  the 
first    appearance    of   danger    from  tumultuous 
assemblages,  and,  by  prematurely   complying 
with  their  demands,  have  taught  them  to  believe 
that  everything  may  be  accomplished  by  force. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  examples  of  weakness 
will  soon  be  followed  by  other  acts  of  violence 
and  still  greater  demands  ;  and  there  will  be  left 
to  those  whose  bounden  duty  it  is  to  check  a 
course  so  dangerous  to  the  commimity,  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  repressing  it  by  more  numerous 
and  severe  examples.    On  the  the  other  band, 
our  experience  of  what  has  occurred  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  our  knowledge  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  this,  assures   us  how   much  can   be 
accomplished  by  the  early  and  courageous  op- 
position of  good  magistrates  to  violence  and 
outrage." 

Charge  of  Mr.  Justice  Park  to  tho 
grand  jaiy  of  the  county  of  Berks,  at  the 
opening  of  the  special  commiBBion  at  Bead- 
ing on  Monday,  27tb  December  1830.  Mr. 
Justice  Park  said : 

"  Distressing  as  it  is  to  hold  an  assise  at  such 
a  season,  all  must  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  hold- 
ing such  a  commission  for  many  reasons.  The 
acts  of  tumultuous  outrage,  violence,  and  rapine 
have  been  so  daring,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
peaceable  and  industrious  have  been  so  fear- 
fully disturbed,  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
Government  to  endeavour  to  stem  the  torrent 

"  Such  a  commission  will  produce  the  effect 
of  assuring  the  quiet  and  wdl- disposed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  that,  however  difficult  it 
may  be  to  stop  the  first  beginnings  of  evil,  the 
law  does  not  slumber,  but  is  ever  ready  to  stretch 
forth  its  protecting  arm.  Probably  something 
of  blame  may  attach  to  persons  who  too  tamely 
submitted  to  the  threats  and  intimidation  held 
out  by  these  lawless  and  wicked  men  so  as  to 

(u)  Repealed  by  Statute  Law  Rev.  Act,  1861. 

(6)  Repealed  by  Statute  Law  Rev.  Act,  1878. 
See  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100.  s.  16,  and  24  &  85  Vict, 
c.  97.  s.  50. 

(c)  Repealed  by  24  &  25  Yict.  c.  95.  s.  1. 
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be  induced,  by  apprehensions  of  danger,  to  raise 
wageSy  and  to  discontinue  the  use  or  nmchineiy 
irhich  they  haTO  erected  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  and  manu&cture;  and  it  is  also 
afieged  that  in  some  places  magistrates  have 
encouraged  persons  to  lay  aside  their  threshing 
machines,  and  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
rioters.  Such  conduct  is  most  impolitic,  wher- 
eyer  it  has  taken  place.  I  do  not  know  that 
anything  of  the  sort  has  happened  amongst  the 
magistracy  of  this  county.  .  .  .  The  experience 
of  even  these  commotions  has  proved  the  absurdity 
of  such  conduct ;  for  I  have  heard  from  pretty 
authentic  report  that  wherever  these  rioters  and 
tumultuous  persons  have  been  resisted  cou- 
rageously by  a  few— and.  as  I  know  in  one 
instance,  even  by  a  single  individual — they  have 
dispersed,  and  tranquillity  has  been  the  conse- 
quence. Peace  obtained  by  yielding  to  clamorous 
demands  cannot  be  a  histing  peace.  [The 
learned  judge  explained  the  law  as  to  robbery 
with  violence  and  sending  threatening  letters, 
punishable  by  4  Geo.  4.  c.  54.]  With  respect 
to  the  terms  of  the  Act, '  send  or  deliver/  I  have 


to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  solemnly  de- 
cided by  all  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Rex  v. 
Wagstafff(ji)  that  if  a  letter  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion be  dropped  in  a  man's  way,  in  order  that  he 
may  pick  it  up,  or  for  the  purpose  of  its  reaching 
him,  that  is  a  sufficient  sending  under  the  Act. 
[Having  explained  to  the  ^ptmd  Jury  the  law  as 
to  the  destruction  of  threshing  maclunes,  and  as 
to  arson,  the  judge  said]  That  great  sufferings, 
privations,  and  much  distress  have  prevailed  for 
some  time  past  upon  the  labouring  classes  of 
society,  no  man  living  in  this  countty  can  deny. 
.  .  .  It  is  an  imprudent  and  base  slander  thrown 
out  by  propagators  of  doctrines  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature  to  the  Constitution  both  in  the 
Church  and  State,  for  the  disgraceful  purpose 
of  deluding  the  ij^orant  and  &ving  them  into 
the  vortex  of  their  own  iniquity,  t^at  the  upper 
ranks  of  society  care  little  for  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  I  deny  this  positively  upon  a  veiy  exten- 
sive knowledge  upon  subjects  of  this  nature." 

(a)  B.  &  B.,  898.    See  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100. 
s.  16,  and  Bussell  on  Crimes,  8i^  233n. 
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1824,  December  20.  Sir  /.  8.  Copley 
iAUarney  Qeneral)  and  Sir  G,  WetJiereU 
iSoUoUor  General)  to  Sir  Bohert  Peel  {Home 
Secreioflry), 

Sergeant's  Inn, 
<'SiB,  20th  Dec.  1824. 

Wb  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  3rd  instant  transmitting  to  us  a 
copy  of  a  despatch  which  you  had  received 
from  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  forwarding  the  opinion  (of  which  you 
enclose  a  copy)  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
in  Ireland,  relative  to  the  application  of  the 
existing  laws  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Association  in  Dublin ;  and  that  you 
were  to  desire  that  we  would  take  the  matters 
therein  into  our  consideration,  and  report  to 
you  for  Uis  Majesty's  information  our  opinion 
on  the  several  points  mentioned  in  the  copy  of 
Mr.  Goulbum*s  letter. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  we  have  the 
honour  to  report  for  the  information  of  His 
Majesty  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Association  are  not  unlawful  assemblies 
within  the  88  Geo.  8.  cap.  29.  The  Association 
does  not,  as  we  think,  either  in  fact  represent, 
or  assume,  or  exercise  a  right  or  authority  to 
represent,  any  number  or  description  of  the 
people  of  this  realm. 

2nd.  Our  opinion  is  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  committees.  We  t^ink  that  they  have  not 
such  a  representative  character  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  above-mentioned  Act,  88  Geo.  3.  cap. 
29. 


8rd.  We  think  that  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  London  agent  cannot  be  considered  as 
the  election  or  appointment  of  a  delegate  or 
representative  within  the  meaning  of  the  2nd 
section  of  the  Act. 

4th.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  not  a  debating  society  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  60  Geo.  3.  cap.  6. 

5th  and  6th.  We  further  think  that  nothing 
has  hitherto  occurred  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association  which  could  justify  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant either  in  dispersing  or  preventing  its 
meetings,  or  which  could  enable  him  to  institute 
any  effectual  prosecution  against  those  who  are 
members  of  it. 

We  have,  &c. 

j.  s.  coplbt. 

Chas.  W]bthbbbll.''(6) 

March  31, 1828.  Lord  Anglesey  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

"  We  hear  very  little  of  the  Catholic  Asso* 
ciation  at  this  moment.  There  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  calm,  not,  however,  I  fear,  much  to  be 
depended  upon."(c) 

April  12,  1828.  Lord  Anglesey  to  Sir 
Bobert  Peel. 

**  The  time  is  arrived  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  determine 

(a)  See  above,  p.  680. 

(6)  State  Papers,  Dublin  CasUe,  856. 

(c)  Peel's  Memoirs,  2,  84. 
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upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  referenee  to 
the  Catholic  Association  of  this  kin|^om.  .  . 
I  believe  it  to  be  generally  the  opinion  of  the 
best  lawyers  that  a  Bill  so  framed  as  to  be 
certain  of  effectually  crushing  the  evil  must 
necessarily  trench  upon  the  right  of  assembling 
and  of  petitioning,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  vehemently  opposed, 
and  it  might  be  possibly  universally  reprobated 
in  Parliament.  .  .  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  Bill  now  about  to  expire  has  been  of 
no  avail.  .  .  It  must  not  be  disguised  that 
inconvenience  may  arise  from  allowing  the  law 
of  1825  to  expire,  and  that  not  merely  from  the 
possibly  increased  action  of  the  Association,  but 
from  Uie  possible  increased  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  from  also  another  part  in  the 
State.  The  meetings  and  the  processions  of  the 
Orangemen  have  certainly  been  suppressed  by 
the  present  Bill,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  they  would  not  be  backward  in  resuming 
their  meetings  if  they  find  that  the  Catholic 
Association  was  in  active  operation."(a} 

1828,  April- 12.  The  following  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
{Joy)  on  the  legality  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation : — 

"When  the  6th  George  4.,  chapter  4,  was 
in  preparation,  I  distinctlv  declared  (as  Mr. 
Goulboum  will  recollect  it)  that  unless  the 
Act  was  framed  to  meet  whiat  I  suggested  was 
an  obvious  way  of  evading  it,  viz.,  by  calling 
distinct  and  repeated  aggregate  meetings  (as 
they  were  named),  it  would  not  answer  the 
purpose.  The  course  that  I  said  the  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  would  probably  adopt  would 
be  to  dissolve  the  old  Association,  and,  without 
forming  a  new  one,  to  summon  every  week  a 
distinct  aggregate  or  other  meeting,  at  which 
there  would  be  as  much  sedition  spoken,  and  as 
much  violence  exhibited,  and  by  which  almost 
as  much  mischief  would  be  done,  as  if  the  old 
association  had  continued.  Something  like  this 
was  actually  done  ;  with  this  difference,  that  they 
formed  a  new  association.  The  course  they 
adopted  was  this.  They  established  a  per- 
manent association,  which  professed  not  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  but 
to  be  formed  for  the  purposes  of  education  and 
other  charitable  purposes  ;  and  they  every  week 
convened  what  they  called  a  '  separate  meeting;,' 
which  professed  to  be  distinct  from  the  Associa- 
tion, and  unconnected  with  it,  and  to  terminate 
on  the  day  on  which  it  met ;  and  at  this  meet- 
ing all  the  sedition  and  all  the  virulence  of 
party  spirit  were  to  be  exhibited.  These  separate 
meetings,  they  contended,  were  not  affected  by 
the  Act;  which  only  applied  to  'societies  con- 
stituted '  for  the  purposes  in  the  Act  mentioned ; 
and  only  declared  such  'societies'  unlawful 
assemblies ;  thus  having  recourse  to  the  evasion 
which  I  predicted.  And  in  fact,  when  tiie  Act 
is  accurately  considered,  it  affoids  an  openine 
to  this  evasion,  for  though  it  makes  a  renewu 
of  meetings  by  the  society,  or  any  members 
thereof,  a  test  or  a  cause  of  illegality  in  the 


(a)  Feel's  Memoirs,  2,  40. 


society  whose  members  so  renew  their  meeti&fli, 
and  consequently  makes  the  society  an  unlawfol 
combination  and  confederacy ;  it  does  not  make 
the  individual  meetinga  themselves  unlawfiil 
assemblies.  So  that  were  the  Catholic  Assoeia- 
tion  to  be  now  dissolved,  and  no  new  asaooa- 
tian  fonned,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Ajet  to  pre- 
vent them  from  holding  a  separate  meeting— a 
distinct  individual  meeting  of  Catholics— every 
week,  such  meeting  terminating  with  the  day  an 
which  it  was  convened.  Besides  this  door 
which  the  Act  left  open  to  evasion,  another 
mode  of  evading  it  was  not  only  practieable, 
but  was  even  suggested  by  the  Act  its^,  or 
rather  the  Act,  by  an  exception  or  saving  in  it, 
legalized  it ;  that  was  by  permitting  meetings  for 
fourteen  days. (a)  It  is  obvious  that  fourteen 
days  are  not  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring a  petition  to  Parliament.  The  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  quickly  availed  themselves  of 
this.  They  convened  '  fourteen  days'  meetings,* 
and  it  was  amusing  to  read  the  notice  for  eal^ 
ing  those  meetings,  which  always  ran  thus  £-r* 
'A  fourteen  days'  meeting  will  be  held  pur- 
suant to  Act  of  Parliament ' ;  as  if  the  Act  had 
eigoined  and  required  such  meetings.  When  I 
came  to  inquire  why  this  fourteen  days*  meeting 
was  permitted  I  was  told  it  was  difficult  to  get 
the  period  for  which  they  were  allowed  to  meet 
reduced  to  fourteen  days,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  for  extending  the  period  to  tw^ity- 
one  days,  and  that  the  permission  to  sit  for 
fourteen  days  was  a  compromise.  In  addition 
to  these  meetings  there  were  held  occasionally 
'  aggregate  meetings.' 

**  The  permanent  body  called  the '  New  Catho- 
lic Association '  they  thought  to  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  the  Act  by  virtue  of  the  saving 
in  the  eighth  section,  as  a  society  formed  for  a 
charitable  purpose;  professing  that  they  met 
for  the  purpose  of  education  of  the  poor,  and 
for  extending  relief  to  such  as  were  oppressed 
by  their  landlords.  Notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts  at  evasion,  they  contravened  the  Aet  in 
many  particulars.  The  separate  meetings  were 
manifestly  in  point  of  fact  meetings  of  the 
Association.  The  very  pame  members  attended 
them,  and  the  requisition  by  which  they  were 
convened  was  always  signed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  by  the  members  then  present.  Com- 
mittees, too,  were  constituted  to  have  permanent 
duration ;  the  rent  was  collected  and  paid  in  to 
the  Association;  causes  were  defended  and 
prosecuted  out  of  the  rent.  No  doubt,  there- 
fore, existed  that  the  Association  was  an  unlaw* 
ful  assembly.  Its  suppression  was  a  question 
of  expediency,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to 
enter  into.  In  some  respects  the  Association 
has  latterly  gone  greater  lengths  than  before. 
The  collection  of  the  rent  is  reduced  to  a  system. 
Churchwardens,  as  they  are  called,  are  ap- 
pointed in  each  parish  by  the  direction  of  the 
Association,  whose  business  it  is  to  collect  at  the 
chapels  (now  called  churches)  the  rent,  and  to 
remit  it  to  the  association.  They  also  make  a 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  parish— whether 


(a)  O'Connell's  Correspondence,  1, 108, 116  ; 
Plunket's  Life,  2,  208. 
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there  ia  any  peneoution  carried  on  by  the  land- 
lordi  against  their  tenants,  and  also  how  many 
persons  have  been  converted  to  the  'ancient 
faith '  ?  I  have  also  been  informed  that  it  is 
their  business  to  read  to  the  people  the  inflam- 
matoVT  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Associa* 
tion,  m  order  to  keep  up  a  proper  degree  of 
eeal  in  the  cause,  and  to  increase  in  them  that 
attachment  to  British  connection,  that  love  of 
order,  that  respect  for  and  amenability  to  the 
law,  for  which  the  lower  classes  are  so  dis- 
tinguished. This,  however,  I  have  only  ex 
relatione.  In  addition  to  the  appointment 
of  churchwardens,  they  have  attempted  their 
long-threatened  simultaneous  meetings  of  pa- 
rishes ;  and  though  this  measure  failed  of 
producing  a  great  effect,  and  caused  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  disappointment  to  those 
who  originated  it,  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to 
concur  with  Mr.  Shell  that  they  hereby  fdr- 
nished  a  fatal  precedent  of  a  people  'ffaihered 
into  a  solid  and  perilous  confederacy.'  With 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  Catholic  rent, 
that  is  (except  in  cases  where  it  is  applied  to 
relieve  tenants  from  the  distresses  of  their  land- 
lords) veiled  in  secrecy.  To  give  their  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  it  the  appearance  of 
charity,  many  contributors  paid  it  in  <  for  the 
relief  of  the  forty-shilling  freeholders;'  Mr. 
0*Connell  pays  his  contribution  in  '  for  all  pur- 
poses allowable  by  law.'  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  have  contravened  the  Act  in  this 
particular,  notwithstanding  the  terms  under 
which  they  endeavour  to  cloak  it. 

"With  respect  to  the  prosecution  of  Mr. 
Sheil,  it  was  commenced  by/Lord  Plunket,  when 
Attorney  General,  after  consulting  the  then 
Cabinet,  (a)  The  indictment  was  found,  but  Mr. 
Sheil  traversed  over  to  the  next  commission, 
which  the  judges  held  he  had  a  right  to  do. 
That  brought  it  within  a  week  of  term,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  thought  it  advisable 
to  remove  the  proceedings  into  the  King's  Bench 
by  certiorari  in  order  to  obtain  what  could  not 
otherwise  be  had,  a  special  jury.  Before  that 
time  Lord  Liverpool's  illness  took  place,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  the  Ministoy.  Lord 
Plunket's  promolion  to  the  peerage  soon  fol- 
lowed, when  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
became  vacant,  and  continued  so  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  the  close 
of  the  second  Term  (Trinity)  that  my  appoint- 
ment took  place.  Mr.  Sheil  had  not  pleaded, 
and  a  trial  could  not  have  been  had  until  last 
Christmas  vacation.  In  the  meantime  things 
in  the  political  world  became  involved  in  un- 
certainty and  confusion.  It  had  been  deemed 
necessary  to  have  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet 
for  the  commencement  of  the  prosecution,  and 
a  similar  authority  ought  equally  to  be  required 
and  obtained  for  its  continuance.  None  such, 
that  I  heard  of,  was  ever  had.  The  transaction 
became  stale;  some  things  occurred  which 
turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  which  had 
set  pretty  strongly  against  Sheil,  in  his  favour, 
and  rendered  his  conviction  perhaps  more  than 
doubtful.    Under  these  circumstances  I  did  not 


(a)  Torrens's  Memoirs  of  Sheil,  1,  344. 


think  myself  justified  in  volunteering  without 
authority  to  go  on  with  a  prosecution  which  had 
only  just  commencbd. 

<*  I  have  thus,  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  am  able, 
answered  the  queries  put  by  Mr.  Peel.  There 
are  two  added  by  Mr.  Lsmb.  As  to  the  state  of 
the  law,  independent  of  the  6th  G«orge  4.,  and 
the  means  it  affords  of  suppressing  such  associa^ 
tions  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Association  and 
the  Orange  Lodge,  to  bring  a  society  within 
reach  of  the  law,  it  must  either  be  an  unlawful 
assembly  at  common  law ;  that  is,  it  must  either 
be  an  assembly  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  some  illegal  act  or  of  doing  a  lawful  act 
in  an  unlawful  manner,  or  else  it  must  be 
brought  within  the  Act  of  1793,  against  unlawful 
societies,  by  being  invested  with  or  having 
assumed  a  representative  character.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Association,  the  purpose  for  which 
they  assemble  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
illegal  by  the  common  law.  A  lawful  purpose 
being  admitted,  an  assembly  of  people  to  accom- 
plish it  can  only  be  rendered  unlawM  by  its 
endeavouring  to  achieve  its  purpose  by  force 
and  violence,  and  by  an  assembly  of  men  which 
by  their  numbers,  their  threats,  or  by  a  show  of 
arms,  can  cause  terror  to  His  Majesty's  subjects. 
This  cannot  be  said  either  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation or  of  the  Orange  Lodge's  meeting  in 
their  private  rooms. 

**  With  respect  to  Orange  processions,  I  will 
consider  them  hereafter. 

*'lt  then,  the  Catholic  Association,  is  not 
illegal  by  the  common  law,  does  it  fall  within 
the  dSrd  George  3.,  chap.  29  ?  As  to  Orange 
lodges,  it  is  clear  they  do  not,  for  they  neither 
have,  nor  assume  to  have,  a  representative 
character,  at  least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  institution. 

*'  As  to  the  Catholic  Association,  it  professes 
not  to  represent  the  Catholic  people,  though  it 
influences  and  controls  them.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  bring  it  within  the  Act,  and  the 
opinions  of  Sir  John  Copley  and  Sir  C. 
Wetherell,  taken  in  December  1824,  were  that 
it  did  not  fiUl  within  the  Act.(a) 

''With  respect  to  Orange  processions,  it  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  they  should  continue 
to  take  place ;  but  as  processions  the  Act  does 
not  touch  them,  and  it  is  only  as  members  of  a 
society  which  the  Act  makes  illegal  (and  which 
must  be  proved)  that  those  who  engage  in  such 
processions  can  be  brought  within  the  Act.  A 
question  was  proposed  by  the  Irish  Government 
to  the  law  officers,  whether  such  processions 
were  or  not  illegal  at  common  law.  On  that 
question  Lord  Plunket  and  I  differed^  he  hold- 
ing that  they  were  calculated  to  inspire  terror, 
not  from  their  own  nature,  considered  ab- 
stractedly, but  because  being  offensive  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that 
the  latter  would  attack  them  and  cause  tumult 
and  danger.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  held  that  to 
constitute  an  unlawful  assembly  it  must  be 
calculated  per  ae  to  inspire  terror,  and  that  its 
legality  or  illegality  cannot  depend  on  the  con- 
duct of  third  persons  over  whom  they  have  no 


(a)  See  above,  p.  1081. 
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eoiitrol.(a)  I  have  to  obierre  that  Lord  Planket, 
when  he  came  to  write  his  opinion  shortly  hef  ore 
he  quitted  office,  so  qualined  it  as  to  make  it 
approach  very  closely  to  that  which  I  had  ex- 
pressed, and  which  I  still  entertain.  It  will,  in 
my  opuiion,  require  the  interference  of  the 
Legitlatnie  to  render  such  processions  ponish- 

able  by  law. 

"H.  Jot. 

"  Temple  Street, 

«  12  April,  1828."C6) 


Opinion  of  Joy  (Attorney  General  {or  Ire- 
lancO  ftnd  Doherty  {Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland),  July  19. 1828  :— 

"We  have  read  in  the  •  Morning  Begister  *  a 
report  of  the  speeches  made  at  a  meetine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  held  on  the  1 2th 
instant,  and  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing 
in  those  speeches  which  would  justify  us  in 
tecommending  a  prosecution.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  criminal  proceeding  ought  to  be 
attempted  against  any  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion without  at  least  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
success.  The  speech  of  Mr.  BheU,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  worthy  of  attention,  pro- 
fesses to  give  a  description  of  what  the  speaker 
alleges  to  be  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  and  to  give  that  description,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  danger,  but  of  warding 
it  off.  This  is  the  professed  object  of  the  speaker, 
and  it  would  be  competent  to  him  upon  the  trisl 
to  insist  that  such  was  his  real  object.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  a  Hue  of  defence 
would  be  open  to  him  which,  if  a  jury  were 
favourably  inclined,  would  aflford  an  obvious 
ground  on  which  to  found  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 
Under  these  cireumstances  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  prosecution  in  this  instance  would  not  be 
successfiil,  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  attempt  it. 

■ "  H.  Jot. 
"  John  Dohebtt." 

September  26,  1828.  Opinion  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  Eng- 
land, (c) 

*<  We  have  given  to  the  several  accompanying 
documents  with  which  we  have  been  furnished, 
and  to  the  very  important  and  delicate  questions 
arising  from  them,  every  attention  which  they 
necessarily  require,  and  the  result  of  our  best 
reflection  upon  the  whole  subject  is,  that  meet- 
ings of  the  description  contained  in  the  letter  of 
Msjor  Carter,  of  the  17th  of  September,  and  in 
the  memorial  of  the  sovereign  and  magistrates 
of  Fethard,  of  the  15th  of  September,  are  by 
the  Common  Law  unlawful  assemblies.  For  we 
conclude  that  meetings  having  no  definite  object 
lanctioned  by  law,  consisting  of  large  numbers, 
formed  with  such  apparent  concert  and  organi 
sation,  and  attended  with  such  other  circum- 

(a)  See  Beatty  v.  Gilibanks,  9  Q.B.D.  808; 
0*Ke\ly  V.  Harvey,  15  Cox,  C.C.  485. 

(6)  Peel's  Memoirs,  1,  47. 

(c)  See  as  to  this  opinion  Wellington's 
Despatches,  CoiTespondence,&c.,  1828-29,  p.  87 ; 
letter  to  the  King ;  Feel's  Memoirs,  1,  47. 


stances  as  to  strike  a  well-groQBded  alana  iiito> 
the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  inliabitaiiCi  of 
the  neighbourhood  where  ther  lire,  are  by  the 
Common  Law  of  the  land  haU  to  be  nnlawfaly. 
although  no  act  of  violence  takes  plaee. 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Jimice 
Holt  in  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Sofcjr,  11  Mo- 
dem Reports,   116;  and  such    also    was   the 
oinnkm  of  the  Court  of  Einc'a  Bench  in  the 
last  case  of  King  v.  Hunt  and  oihersX^)  where 
the  point  left  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury 
had  been  whetber  the  meeting  was  of  sndli  a 
description  as  to  inspire  well-funded  fear  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Stfonchester;  and  this  prin- 
ciple is  likewise  recognised  by  Hawkins  and 
other  writers  upon  the  criminal  law.  (&)  Applying 
this  principle,  which  we  assume  to  be  dear*  ta 
the   meetings  above  referred  to,  we  concave 
that  they  have  all  the  character  of  unlawful 
aMembliee.    For  as  to  the  three  meetings  of 
peasantry  held  simultaneously  on  the  14th  of 
September,  at  Templemcre,  at  KiUenanle,  and 
at  Cahir,  they  have  numbers  sufficient  to  in^ire 
dread  and  terror ;  they  have  a  certain  degree 
of  military  array  and  discipline ;  and  they  have 
no  apparent  object  sanctioned  by  law  to  call 
them  together.    It  tends  still  further  to  confinn 
the  illegal  character  of  these  meetings  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  persons  oonstitnting 
them  are  mounted  ;  a  eireumstance  not  called 
for  by    any  apparent  object  on  the  meeting 
itself,  and  whidi,  if  occasioned  by  the  distance 
from  whence  the  parties  came,  is  the  stronger 
evidence  of  concert  and  organisation.    And  it 
forms  a  very  important  proof  of  pre-ooncert 
that  those  meetings,  at  three  places  so  remote 
from  each  other,  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  same  observations  apply  in  nearly  a  similar 
degree  to  the  assembly  mentioned  in  the  me- 
morial  of   the    sovereign  and   magistrates  of 
Fethard,  with  the  additional  circumstance  that 
they  were  assembled  on   that  occasion  from 
different    districts,    aod  the  individuals  com- 
posing them  were  designated  with   a  certain 
uniformity  of  dress  or  other  symbol. 

"  With  regard  to  the  next  question  submitted 
to    our   consideration,    namely,    whether    the 
Government  would  be  justified  in  issuing  a 
proclamation  declaring  such    meetings   to    be 
illegal  warning  all  persons  against  encouraging 
or  joining  in  them,  and  announcing  the  fixed 
intention  of  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  them  ; 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Government  would 
be  justified  in  issuing  such  proclamation  :  for, 
although  by  itself  it  would  not  operate  to  render 
meetings  illegal,  if  in  any  particular  instance 
they  could  be  excused  or  justified,  yet   un- 
doubtedly it  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
notice  and  warning  to  well-affected  and  unwary 
persons,  who  might  otherwise  be  seduced  to 
Join  such  meetings.    It  may  be  a  question,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  whether  in 
pomt  of  discretion  such  a  step  shall,  under  all 
the  cireumstances  of  the  case,  be  advisable. 
We  come  now  to  the  last,  and  by  far  the 

(a)  1  St  Tr.  N.S.  1. 

(6)  See  Bedford  v.  Birley,  1  Si.  N.S.  1871 ; 
Beatty  v.  GUlbanks,  9  Q.B.D.  808 ;  Beg,  v. 
Macnaughton,  14  Cox,  C.C.  576  j  O'KeUy  v. 
Harvey,  15  Cox,  C.C.  485. 
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most  important  and  delioate,  point  submitted  to 
as,  yia.,  whether,  in  the  event  of  disobedience  to 
snch  a  procUimation,  the  GoTernment  would  be 
justified  in  dispersing  snch  meetings  bj  force. 

In  contemplatiiig  this  question,  we  must  beg 
kayo  distinctly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  consequences  of  the  pro- 
posed dispersion  of  such  meetings  by  force.  It 
should  seem  not  improbable  that  such  resistance 
would  ensue  as  would  end  in  bloodshed,  or  in 
personal  injury  to  some  of  the  parties  as- 
sembled. In  that  case  the  indiyiduals  suffering 
injury,  or  in  case  of  death,  their  friends  wiU 
have  the  right,  of  whichlUiey  cannot  be  divested, 
of  trying  with  the  Government  in  some  court 
of  law  &d  question  whether  the  meeting,  in  the 
particular  ease,  was  or  was  not  an  unlawful 
assembly,  within  the  principle  we  have  above 
explained.  From  what  we  have  before  stated, 
it  is  our  opinion  the  Government  would  be 
justified  in  dispersing  such  meeting  by  force 
(supposing  force  becomes  necessary),  whatever 
consequences  may  ensue ;  but  as  the  question 
may  be  submitted  to  the  juries  of  the  land,  in 
the  same  manner  as  has  already  occurred  in 
England  in  the  Manchester  case  and  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  we  think  it  right  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  that  circum- 
stance, and  to  the  possible  course  which  a  trial 
arising  out  of  such  an  occasion  might  take  in 
Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  mode  of  apply- 
ing force  for  the  dispersion  of  any  such  meeting, 
it  is  proper  here  to  state  distinctly  that  any 
measure  of  violence  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to 
until  the  ordinary  means  of  patting  down  the 
assembly  by  the  interference  of  magistrates  and 
other  civil  authorities  have  been  found  in- 
effectual ;  and  that  in  no  case  would  it  be  advis- 
able to  resort  to  force,  until,  as  a  matter  of 
further  precaution,  the  requisites  of  the  Act 
against  riotous  and  tumultuous  assemblies  (37 
George  3,  chapter  15,  Irish)  have  been  duly 
observed.  And  we  beg  further  to  add,  if  neces- 
sity requires  force  to  he  used,  such  case  should 
be  selected  in  the  first  instance  as  presents  the 
most  clear  and  unanswerable  evidence  of  the 
leyeral  circumstances  which  denote  and  desig- 
nate the  illegal  character  of  the  meeting. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  advert  to  the 
question  as  to  the  expediency  and  Issuing  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  Government,  upon  which  point 
we  have  to  observe,  that  in  our  judgment  it 
would  not  be  expedient  for  the  Government  to 
issue  it,  unless,  after  full  consideration  and  the 
circumstances  above  suggested,  they  come  to 
the  final  determination  of  carrying  the  procla- 
mation into  ftill  effect,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequences. 

Chablbs  Wbthxrbll. 

N.  C.   TlWDAL. 

Lincoln's  Inn, 

September  26,  18a8."(a) 

1828,  Noyember  17.  Opinion  of  the 
Attorney  and  BoUcUor  Oenerdl  of  Ireland. 

••In  obedience  to  vour  Excellency's  com- 
mand, we  have  proeeeaed  to  consider  the  sub- 

(a)  Feel's  Memoirs,  1,  225. 


ject  on  nchich  onr  opinion  has  been  required  by 
Mr.  Feel  in  his  despatch  of  the  23rd  ultimo.(a) 
The  different  points  to  which  onr  attention 
ought  to  be  directed  have  been  put  forward 
in  that  despatch  with  great  distinctness  and 
perspicuity.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  long 
engaged  our  most  anxious  attention.  If  even 
we  had  been  disposed  to  view  the  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  Ajssociation  with  unconcern,  the 
public  feeling  on  the  subject,  which  vents  itself 
in  daily  upbraiding  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
suffering  that  body  to  continue  in  existence, 
must  have  called  our  attention  to  it.  But, 
though  individual  members  have  by  their 
speeches,  in  our  opinion,  afforded  just  ground 
for  prosecution,  yet,  as  everything  relating  to 
the  subject  has  ceased  to  be  of  merely  local, 
and  become  an  imperial  concern,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  imputation 
of  inefiiciency  rather  than  by  adopting  any  pro- 
ceeding of  our  own  judgment  to  risk  embarras- 
sing the  Government,  or  the  contravening  any 
general  system  of  policy  which  it  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  adopt. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  observations, 
which  we  have  deemed  necessary  for  our  own 
justification,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  your 
Excellency  our  opinion  on  the  important  ques- 
tions proposed  to  us.  That  opinion  should 
have  been  sooner  had,  if  Mr.  Feel  had  not 
called  for  a  '  detailed  report,'  and  recommended 
our  attentive  consideration  of  the  several  acts 
of  the  association. 

We  have,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to 
read  over  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association  for  the  last  six  months,  within 
which  period  the  character  (at  least  the  osten- 
sible character)  of  that  body  has  undergone  an 
alteration,  or  at  all  events  its  views  have  been 
more  clearly  developed,  and  its  assumption  of 
power  has  been  more  open  and  undisguised. 
An  additional  cause  of  delay  has  arisen  from 
our  not  having  been  able  to  procure  from  the 
shorthand  writers,  until  this  day,  the  authentic 
reports  of  all  recent  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Association. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  statute  which  can 
bear  on  this  case,  except  the  Convention  Act 
(33  George  3,  chapter  29,  Irish).  That  Act 
was  intended  (as  far  as  the  preamble  is  evi- 
dence of  such  intention)  to  meet  only  the  case 
of  associations  constituted  by  election  or  dele- 
gation ;  but  the  enacting  words  go  beyond  the 
preamble,  and  embrace  not  merely  societiea 
which  have  been  elected  and  constituted  to 
represent,  but  those  also  which  have  assumed  or 
exercised  a  right  of  authority  to  represent  the 
people,  or  any  class  or  description  of  them.  It 
IS  manifest  that  these  two  descriptions  of  the 
character  of  the  Society  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  the  same  thin^,  and  that  if  the  right 
of  the  first  to  represent  is  founded  on  an  anSo- 
rity  given  to  the  Society  in  its  original  incep- 
tion and  by  its  original  constitution,  that  of  the 
latter  is  one  which  has  not  been  conferred  on 
it  in  its  original  creation,  but  one  which  it 


(a)  Printed  in  Wellington's  Correspondence,. 
182S-29,p.  168. 
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hM  ftM""*^  Bubiseqaentiy  of  itielf  and  by 
its  own  proper  motion. 

It  is  dear  that  the  Roman  Catholic  AMOciation 
is  not  of  the  first  description^  as  the  Catholic 
ConrentioB  of  1811  clearly  was.  (a)  It  remains 
to  be  considtted  if  it  be  of  the  latter  description ; 
and  with  respect  to  that  we  would  observe  that 
there  are  bat  two  ways  in  which  an  assembly 
can  evinoe  that  it  has  assumed  and  that  it  exer- 
cises such  right  and  authority,  Tix.,  by  its  acts, 
or  by  the  speeches  of  its  members.  From  both 
of  these  sources  we  think  there  may  be  drawn 
evidence  on  which  a  jury  woold  ba  weU  warranted 
in  finding  that  the  Catholic  Association  had  as- 
sumed and  exercised  a  right  or  authority  to 
represent  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  We 
shall  select  some  out  of  many  instances  of  both 
in  order  that  our  view  of  tlus  case  may  be  cor* 
rected  if  it  be  erroneous. 

First.  Besolntions  of  the  Association  pur- 
porting to  direct  the  conduct  or  express  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
people ;  addresses  on  the  nature  and  proclama- 
tions to  the  Boman  Catholics,  enjoining  them  to 
a  particular  line  of  conduct,  and  in  one  of  which 
(that  recently  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of 
Tipperary)  they  style  themselves  the  virtual 
representatives  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

Secon^y.  Speeches  delivered  by  members  in 
the  Catholic  Association.  We  have  thought  it 
more  satisfactory  to  transmit  herewith  some  of 
the  volumes  containing  authentic  reports  of  the 
shorthand  writers,  and  we  have  noted  on  the 
first  page  references  to  some  of  the  passages  in 
the  speeches  which  appear  to  us  to  be  most 
important. 

But  though  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
which  we  have  alluded  to  would  warrant  a  jury 
in  finding  that  the  Catholic  Association  had  as- 
sumed or  exercised  a  right  or  authority  to  repre- 
sent the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  yet  we 
think  it  riffht  to  observe  that  that  necessarily 
supposes  that  the  question  on  the  evidence  must 
be  submitted  to  a  jury,  whose  verdict  may  be 
influenced  by  many  considerations,  and  whose 
feelings  may  be  acted  on  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  may  be  readily  conceived,  but  which  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  detail.  We  may  also  add, 
that  this  particular  branch  of  the  Convention 
Act  has  never  undergone  any  judicial  determina- 
tion. These  considerations  necessarily  preclude 
the  possibilitv  of  pronouncing  with  certainty 
what  may  be  tne  result  of  any  proceeding  f  ormded 
on  the  Convention  Act.  In  addition  to  which 
we  cannot  omit  observing  that  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  Association  has  be^  su£fered 
to  exist,  and  the  enactment  of  a  statute  (6  Gteo, 
4.,  chapter  4,  now  expired)  deemed  necessary, 
it  must  be  presumed,  for  the  purpose  of  its 
suppression,  present  topics  of  defence  which 
might  be  urged  with  considerable  effect  before  a 
court  and  a  jury,  upon  a  first  attempt  to  treat 
that  assembly  as  a  violation  of  the  Convention 
Act,  however  strongly  we  may  be  impressed 
with  the  opinion  that  the  recent  acts  of  and 
speeches  at  the  Association  show  it  of  late  to 
have  more  undisguisedly  assumed  a  representa- 
tive character. 

(a)  See  Correspondence  of  O'Connell,  %,  419. 


With  respect  to  the  qaestioa  vhether  tbs 
Association  offends  against  the  Common  Law. 
we  are  of  opinion  it  is  not,  in  that  viaw,  an  mi- 
lawfol  assembly.  This  opinion  that  the  Catholic 
Association  is  not  an  unlawful  asseaibly  by  the 
Common  Law,  is  pecfidctly  consistent  with  tha 
notion  that  certain  members  of  it  may  have  ex- 
posed themselves  to  a  prosecution  atCotmnon 
Law,  and  notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the 
case,  the  peenliarity  of  many  of  the  oizeemstanoee 
attending  it,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  pre- 
cedent, it  appears  to  us  that  the  principles  of  the 
offence  of  conspiracv  are  sufficieatly  oompie- 
hensive  to  comprise  those  members. 

In  this  view  of  the  ease,  we  think  that  an 
information  or  indictment  might  be  maintaiiied 
against  the  leading  members  of  liie  Catholie 
Association  lor  a  conspiracy,  the  objects  of 
which  miffht  be  charged  to  be,  the  compelling  of 
the  LegisUture,  by  intimidation  and  the  show  of 
force,  to  alter  the  existing  law;  the  exciting 
disaffection  and  discontent  amongst  certain 
classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects ;  and  the  creet* 
in^  dissatisfiustion  in  the  minds  of  people  by 
misrepresenting  the  mode  in  which  justice  ia 
administered.  The  acts  and  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Lawless(a)(sanctioned  and  adopted  as  the}'  have 
been  by  a  vote  of  approbation)  would  thus,  like 
otiter  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the  Association, 
be  valuable  and  persuasive  evidence  of  tlie 
nature  of  the  conspiracy  charged. 

In  adopting  this  view  we  do  not  depart  from 
what  has  hitherto  taken  place  preparatory  to  the 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Lawless ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  proceedings  taken  against  him  have  been 
purposely  so  framed  (by  containing  in  the  infor- 
mations which  have  been  sworn  against  him  a 
charge  for  a  conspiracy  with  divers  other  persons 
who  are  not  named)  as  to  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
include  in  the  indictment  any  other  members  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Association  whom  it  may 
be  deemed  expedient  to  prosecute. 

H.  Jot. 

J.  DOHSRTT. 

Dublin,  November  17, 1828." 

1828,  December  10.  The  followiiig  was 
the  opinion  of  Sir  0.  WethereU  {AUamay 
General)  and  Sir  N.  0.  Tindai  (SolieUor 
General) ; — 

«  Lincoln's  Inn, 
«  Sis,  December  10,  1828. 

Wb  have  been  honoured  with  your  com- 
mands to  peruse  your  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  respecting  the  Boman  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  to  report  our  opinion  to  you  on  the 
matter  thereiQ  contained. 

In  obedience  to  your  commands,  we  have  the 
honour  to  report  that  we  have  considered  the 
general  substance  of  your  letter,  and  also  the 
particular  points  to  which  our  attention  was 
thereby  directed,  for  the  purpose  of  coming,  as 
well  as  we  are  enabled,  to  a  practical  conclusion 
as  to  what  measures  could  legally  be  taken,  and. 
admitting  the  legality  of  the  measures,  what  it 


(a)  Peel's  Memoirs  1, 247 ;  see  Wellington's 
Despatches,  Correspon^nce,  &o.  1828-29,  85, 
87. 
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would  be  prodent  and  expedient  to  take  on 
the  part  of  the  Goyemment  for  its  suppression* 
In  the  first  place,  as  to  any  direct  step  of  ia- 
terference  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
continuance  of  its  meetings^  we  had  formerly 
the  honour  of  reporting  to  you  our  opinion 
that,  aJthough  it  might  be  justified  in  law,  we 
conceive  it  would  be  hazardous  for  the  Execu- 
tive Government  to  take  such  a  step  upon  the 
grounds  which  we  there  stated,  and  we  continue 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

With  respect  to  any  course  of  legal  proceed- 
ings the  subject  falls  under  two  considerations: 
first,  whether  the  Catholic  Association  is  an 
illegal  assembly  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Convention  Act  (33  George  3.  chap.  29,  Irish)  ; 
secondly,  whether  it  be  an  illegal  meeting  by  the 
Common  Law. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  questions  it  is  truly 
remarked  by  the  law  officers  of  Ireland  that 
there  has  been  no  judicial  determination  upon 
the  Convention  Act  to  settle  or  define  its  pre- 
cise bearing  and  construction  with  respect  to  a 
body  of  persons  meeting  and  conducting  and 
themselves  as  the  Catholic  Association  has  done. 
The  preamble  and  enactment  of  that  statute  are 
expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  — '  Whereas 
the  election  and  appointment  of  assemblies 
purporting  to  represent  the  people,  or  anj 
description  or  number  of  the  people  of  this 
realm,  under  pretence  of  presenting  or  pre- 
paring petitions,  complaints,  remonstrances,  and 
declarations,  and  other  addresses  to  the  King  or 
to  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  for 
alteration  of  matters  established  by  law,  or  re* 
dress  of  alleged  grievances  in  Church  and  State 
may  be  made  use  of  to  serve  the  ends  of 
fiEU!tious  and  seditious  persons,  to  the  violation 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  great  and  manifest 
encouragement  of  riot,  tumult,  and  disorder; 
be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  assemblies, 
committees,  or  other  bodies  and  persons  elected, 
or  in  any  other  manner  constituted  or  appointed 
to  represent,  or  assuming  or  exercising  a  right 
or  authority  to  represent  the  people  of  this 
realm,  or  any  number  or  description  of  the 
people  of  the  same,  are  unlawful  assemblies.' 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Catholic 
Association  is  not  a  meeting,  "  elected,  con- 
stituted, or  appointed  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  realm,  or  any  number  or  description  of  them, 
&c.,'  but  that  it  is  an  aggregate  meeting  of 
persons,  attending  merely  in  their  individual 
character.  It  has  not,  therefore,  the  character 
of  representation  as  derived  from  the  direct 
mode  by  which  it  is  formed  or  constituted,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  fall  within  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Act  or  the  first  branch  of  the 
enactment.  The  question,  however,  still  is, 
whether  it  does  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  second  branch  of  the  enactment,  by  *  as- 
suming, or  exercising  a  right  or  authority  to 
represent,'  &c.  in  which  case,  although  not 
comprehended  within  the  misdiiefs  described 
in  the  preamble,  it  would  still  be  clearly  an 
offence  against  the  Act.     Now  here  we  shall 


observe  that  the  expressions  'or  assuming," 
&c.,  are  capable  of  bearing  a  double  construc- 
tion :  either  they  may  mean  that  the  species  of 
meeting  declared  to  be  unlawful  is  one  which 
assumes  to  be  elected,  constituted,  or  appointed 
to  represent,  though  in  truth  it  were  not  so 
formed,  or  they  may  mean  simply  that  the  self- 
constituted  meeting  assumes  to  represent  the 
opinions  and  interests  of  the  people,  or  any 
description  of  the  people.    Now  if  the  former 
should  be  held  to  be  the  legal  construction  of 
these  terms,  we  think  the  evidence  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  bring  the  Catholic  Association 
within  the  second  branch  of  the  enactment  so 
construed,  for  it  should  seem  that  they  do  not, 
properly  speaking,  assume  or  assert  themselves 
to  have  the  right  or  authority  of  persons  '  dele- 
gated, elected,  or  appointed  to  represent,'  &c., 
as  if  they  stood  in  the  direct  or  personal  re- 
lation which  exists  between  electors  and  elected, 
or  of  representatives  and  constituents.    But  if 
the  true  construction  of  the  Act  is,  that  the 
assuming  a  general  representation  of  opinions 
and  interest  and  acting  thereon  will  bring  the 
meeting  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  the 
point  then  to  be  discussed  is  whether  there  is  a 
sufficient  body  of  evidence  to  bring  the  case 
before  a  jury  of  the  country  for  their  considera- 
tion  and   decision.     This    difference   between 
assuming  the  right  and  authority  of ^  the  repre- 
sentative character  in  the  proper  sense  of  dele  • 
tion  from  constituents,  and  assuming  an  unde- 
fined representation  of  the  opinions  and  interests 
of  the  Catholic   body,  though  it  may   be  in- 
different  with    reference    to    the   mischievous 
nature  of  the  Society,  is,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  a  point  of  considerable  moment  with 
regard  to  its  falling  within  the  legal  purview 
of  the  Convention  Act,  and  is,  as  we  conceive 
the  very  point  upon  which  the  success  or  failure 
of  any  proceedings  under  the  Act  would  hinge. 

The  continuance  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  without  molestation  under  the  Con- 
vention Act,  and  the  subsequent  passing  of  the 
Act  of  the  6th  George  4.  (lately  expired) 
would  furnish  plausible  topics  for  contending 
that  such  an  assembly  was  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  Convention  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  matter  of  strong  observation  that  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  the  Association  has  by 
its  addresses,  speeches,  and  other  measures,  fur- 
nished any  overt  acts  of  assuming  this  character 
of  representation  in  the  personal  sense,  and  this 
line  of  argument  is  correctly  brought  forward  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  Ireland. 

Upon  the  whole,  on  the  question  whether  the 
Catholic  Association  can  be  brought  within  the 
legal  enactments  of  the  Convention  Act,  we 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  speaking  in 
the  abstract,  and  looking  merely  to  the  strict 
and  dry  construction  of  the  statute,  a  court 
and  jury  might  hold  it  to  be  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly. 

But  at  the  same  time,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  grounds  of  argument  which  we  have 
above  adverted  to,  and  the  great  danger  that  the 
minds  and  temper  of  the  jury  may  not  be  of  j^nt 
even,  unbiassed,  and  firm  character  which  would 
be  indispensably  requisite  for  the  just  determina- 
tion of  a  question  which  has  caused  so  much 
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excitement  throngbout  Ireland,  we  cannot  think 
an  attempt  to  bring  the  case  within  the  penalties 
of  the  Convention  Act  woald  be  attended  with 
Buccen. 

With  lespeet  to  the  qaestioo  whether  the 
Association  can  be  treated  as  an  illegal  assembly 
at  Common  Law,  we  conceiye  that,  looking  at 
the  Association  coUectivelj  as  a  soeiety  from 
time  to  time  meeting,  it  would  not  be  an  nnlaw- 
fdl  assembly  by  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  ;  bat  even  if  in  le;^  theoiy  it  coold  be  so 
considered,  the  observations  we  have  alone  made 
as  to  its  continuance,  as  to  the  passing  of  the 
Convention  Act  itself,  and  as  to  the  lately 
expired  Act  of  6  George  4,  would  induce  as 
decidedly  to  say  that  the  attempt  of  reeurring  to 
the  Common  Law  at  this  time  of  day  in  oider  to 
establish  against  it  the  character  of  an  illegal 
assembly  ought  not  to  be  made. 

The  last  point  of  view  in  which  we  have  con- 
sidered this  subject  (the  same  in  which  it  has 
been  treated  by  the  Law  Officers  of  Ireland)  is, 
whether  certain  individual  members  of  the 
association  might  not  be  legally  proceeded 
against  for  a  conspiracy  of  a  seditious  nature  to 
intimidate  the  Crovemment,  and  excite  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  the  manner  they  have 
suggested. 

Now,  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  for  Ireland,  that  in  point  of  law  an 
indictment  or  information  againet  particular 
persons  for  such  a  purpose  might  be  supported, 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  such  proceedings  of 
the  Catholic  Association  as  have  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  further  and  promote  such  a  design 
would  be  evidence  against  A,  B,  or  C,  the  par- 
ticular members  prosecuted,  in  support  of  a 
charge  affsinst  them  individually  for  a  oon- 
spiiacy  of  the  above  nature,  the  bearing  of  the 
evidence  against  them  beinff  that  they  contrived 
or  availed  themselves  of  ue  acts  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Association  collectively  in 
furtherance  of  their  own  conspiracy,  and,  as  it 
were,  made  use  of  them  as  a  means  or  instrument 
for  that  purpose.  We  take  this  to  be  the  view 
on  which  the  Law  Officers  of  Ireland  propose  to 
found  a  prosecution  against  particular  members 


of  the  Association  as  separated  and  contzadis- 
tingnished  from  the  body  at  large.  This  use  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Associati<m  in  the  pro- 
posed mode  as  proof  of  the  particular  con- 
spiracy of  the  individuals  who  may  be  pro- 
secuted, we  think  in  concurrence  with  the  law- 
officers  of  Ireland,  is  without  a  precedent  to  be 
drawn  from  any  similar  case,  at  least  as  te  as 
we  are  aware.  The  argument  before  a  Jury  to 
get  rid  of  the  effect  of  them  when  brought  ta 
bear  against  the  separate  individuals  would  be, 
that  while  the  acts  of  the  Oatholic  Association 
as  such  were  not  made  the  subject  of  direct 
prosecution,  nor  the  parties  assembling  prose- 
cuted for  associating  and  taking  the  measures 
which  passed  at  each  meeting,  as  violators  of 
the  law,  the  same  acts  and  proceedings  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  sufficient  proof  of  an  in- 
dividual charge,  collaterally  raised  against  a 
few  members  of  the  association  for  a  particular 
conspiracy  of  their  own.  In  point  of  legal 
principle,  however,  we  think  that  a  conspiracy 
of  the  above  nature  may  so  exist,  and  that,  as 
far  as  the  mere  rules  of  evidence  are  concerned, 
these  proceedings  would  be  admissible  on  such 
a  prosecution.  Having  thus  stated  the  remarks 
which  have  occurred  to  us  on  the  mode  last  sug- 
gested of  prosecuting  particular  individoals  for 
conspiracy,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  feel  the  dis> 
advantage  of  that  want  of  local  information 
which  might  otherwise  have  enabled  us  to 
submit  our  judgment  to  you  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency or  prudence  of  instituting  a  prosecu- 
tion of  that  nature,  and  which  cerSdnly  leaves 
us  much  at  a  loss  upon  the  delicate  question  of 
the  probable  success  or  fiulure  of  such  an 
attempt. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  humble  Servants, 

Chjuuxs  Wbthskbll. 

N.  C.  TiNDAL.'*(a) 


(a)  Peel's  Memoirs,  1,  259;  see  also  De- 
spatches, Correspondence,  &c.  of  Duke  of 
Wellington,  18S8-29,  p.  548,  1880-31,  p.  812. 
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llie  followinff  are  some  of  the  passages 
in  the  reJH)rt  of  the  Lords*  Committee  on 
the  dignitj  of  a  Peer  referred  to  in  the 
Devon  Peerage  Claim : — 

**  There  is  in  truth  no  resemblance  between 
land  of  which  the  Kin^  or  any  other  person  is 
seised  in  fee  simple,  and  which  may  be  entailed, 
and  of  which  the  entail  is  protected  by  the 
statute  De  donisy  and  a  dignity  created  by  pa- 
tent or  by  writ.  Land  of  which  any  person  is 
seised  in  fee  simple  is  the  subject  of  perpetual 
inheritance  before  the  creation  of  any  entail  of 
that  land ;  it  is  Tested  in  the  donor,  the  author 
of  the  entail,  and  his  heirs ;  and  if  no  entail 
were  created,  or  other  disposition  made,  the  land 
would  go  in  perpetual  succession  to  the  heirs  of 
the  person  so  seised,  and  for  de&ult  of  heirs  to 
the  Crown,  as  the  general  heir.  But  a  dignity 
is  a  thing  of  new  creation,  haTing  no  existence 
prior  to  the  instrument  by  which  it  is  created. 
It  is  a  mere  emanation  from  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  having  its  first  bein^  only  in  the  will  of 
the  Crown,  expressed  in  the  mstrument  by  which 
it  is  created,  and  enduring  only  so  long  as  the 
terms  of  the  grant  give  it  endurance. 

"  There  is  therefore  no  reversion  of  a  dignity 
remaining  in  the  Crown,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant  by  which  the  succession  to  it  is  di- 
rected, as  there  would  be  upon  a  grant  of  lands ; 
but  if  the  Crown,  in  declaring  its  will,  creates 
a  dignity,  and  limits  the  succession  to  that  dig- 
nity to  the  heirs  general  or  heirs  special  of  the 
Smtee,  without  more,  the  dignity  ceases  to 
ve  existence  when  those  heirs  general  or  spe- 
cial fail ;  it  becomes  then  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
If  the  Crown  declares  its  will  that,  on  &ilure  of 
heirs  general  or  special  of  the  first  grantee,  the 
same  dignity  shall  belong  to  another  person  and 
his  heirs  general  or  special,  the  second  grantee 
does  not,  as  in  case  of  land,  take  the  dignity  as 
a  remainder  dependent  on  the  prior  estate,  that 
is,  as  a  part  of  the  original  fee  simple  remaining 
in  the  grantor  after  the  first  ^nt,  and  which 
would  return  to  him  or  his  heus  on  Aulure  of 
the  interest  before  granted;  for  the  Crown 
has  no  such  original  fee  simple  in  a  dignity 
created  by  its  patent  or  writ ;  but  the  farther 
declaration  of  the  will  of  the  Crown  really  ope- 
rates as  a  distinct  creation  of  the  same  degree 
of  dignity,  by  the  same  name,  in  fitvonr  of  the 
person  and  his  descendants  to  whom  it  is  limited, 
though  with  precedence  from  the  date  of  the 
instrument  by  which  both  the  creations  are 
effected,  and  therefore  within  the  terms  of  the 
statute  of  the  31st  of  Henry  VIII.,  regulating 
the  precedence  of  dignities.  It  is  an  immediate 
grant  of  a  thing  which  did  not  exist  before  the 
grant,  which  owes  its  existence  only  to  the 
grant ;  but,  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  enjoy- 
ment by  the  second  grantee   of   the  dignity 


(a)  See  above,  p.  697. 


granted  to  him  is  made  to  depend  on  a  future 
event.  Both  creations  are  emanations  of  the 
same  royal  prerogative,  perfectly  distinct  and 
independent  of  each  other,  though  expiration  of 
the  time  appointed  for  the  duration  of  one  is  the 
point  of  time  appointed  for  the  commencement 
of  the  other  ;  and  therefore  the  forfeiture  of  the 
first  by  treason  will  not  prevent  the  second  from 
arising  and  taking  effect  at  the  time  appointed 
for  its  taking  effect,  namely,  when  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  uie  duration  of  the  other  shall  cease.'' 
— Third  Report,  pp.  56,  67. 

'*The  three  cases  of  the  Dukedom  of  Somer- 
set, of  the  dignity  of  Baron  de  la  Warr,  and  of 
the  dignity  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  seem  to  show  dearly  the 
distinction  between  a  dignity  and  land  granted 
in  the  same  form  of  woi^.  A  dignity  has  its 
origin  by  force  of  the  grant  of  the  Crown  ;  it 
has  no  existence  previous  to  that  grant ;  its 
existence  commences  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  grant,  and  endures  only  so  long  as  the  grant 
by  which  it  had  its  origin  gives  it  lawful  en- 
durance. But  land  is  a  thing  which  had  exist- 
ence prior  to  any  grant  which  may  affect  the 
tide  to  it.  If  it  is  vested  in  anyone  in  fee  simple 
the  title  to  it  is  governed  by  the  rules  of  law 
affecting  the  title  to  land  holden  in  fee  simple  ; 
and  though  the  owner  of  such  land  has  power 
to  carve  limited  estates  out  of  his  fee  simple,  he 
must  do  so  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of  law,  by 
which  his  powers  of  alienation  are  limited ;  and 
the  titles  of  the  several  persons  whom  he  may 
constitute  successive  grantees  of  such  land  are 
also  regulated  by  law.  Therefore,  upon  ques- 
tions respecting  uie  title  to  dignities  merely  per- 
sonal, there  is  danger  and  error,  whenever  the 
rules  of  law  respecting  such  dignities  are  con- 
sidered as  having  any  analogv  to  the  rules  of 
law  respecting  titles  to  land.'^— Third  Beport. 
p.  60.  *^ 

'*  Though  of  late  years  it  has  been  thought  fit, 
on  claims  of  peerage,  in  some  cases  not  to  pot 
questions  to  the  judges  for  the  information  of 
the  House  directly  on  the  subject  in  doubt,  but 
to  frame  questions  on  supposed  cases  of  law 
from  the  answers  to  which  inferences  might  be 
drawn,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  dignity 
the  right  to  which  was  in  discussion,  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  House  was  otherwise  j  and  per- 
haps the  answer  given  in  this  case  (the  Earl  of 
Airly's  case)  to  the  question  put  may  lead  to  a 
doubt  whether  the  ancient  practice  was  not  pre- 
ferable. It  may  be  also  observed  that  a  grant 
of  a  dignity  to  one,  and  the  heirs  of  his  bodj-, 
or  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  is  applied  to  a 
subject  very  different  from  a  grant  of  an  estate 
tail  in  land ;  and  the  committee  who  made  the 
report  of  the  29th  July  1822  have  noticed  that 
allusions  to  the  rules  of  the  law^  respecting 
estates  in  land,  in  considering  questions  respect- 
ing dignities,  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the 
jud^ent  of  the  House  in  all  cases,  and  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  the  dignity  of  peer  of  the 
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realm,  where  the  dignity  has  been  created  by  the 
Ciown,  and  cannot  be  churned  as  incident  to  the 
tenare  of  hind.  The  dignity  of  the'  peerage 
so  granted  is  an  incorporeal  hereditament, 
having  no  existence  before  its  creation  by  the 
act  of  the  Crown,  and  having  existence,  there- 
fore, only  by  force  of  its  creation,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  creation;  and  having  continuance 
only  according  to  the  terms  of  its  creation,  and 
then  ceasing  to  exist  as  if  it  had  never  been. 
Whereas  land  is  a  thing  which  must  be  supposed 
to  have  always  had  existence,  and  always  to 
continue  to  have  existence;  and  all  grants  of 
land,  and  all  estates  created  in  land,  must  be 
regulated  by  laws  applicable  to  a  permanent 
subject,  the  object  of  actual  possession,  and  ca- 
pable of  that  possession  by  wrong  as  well  as  by 
right,  and  even  by  force;  and  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  title  to  such  a  subject,  and  to  the 
possession  of  that  subject,  must  have  reference 
to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  country,  to 
its  general  policy,  to  its  ordinary  mode  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  to  many  circumstances 
wholly  inapplicable  to  a  personal  dignity,  though 
that  dignity,  by  the  duties  attached  to  it,  may 
materially  concern  the  peace,  good  order,  and 
general  policy  of  the  country.  A  dignity  so 
granted  is  a  thing  of  itself,  whether  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant  it  is  inheritable  in  one  form 
or  in  another  form.  Land  may  be  granted  in 
fee  simple,  or  for  an  estate  less  than  a  fee 
simple ;  but  the  estate  granted  in  land,  if  less 
ihttn  a  fee  simple,  is  something  carved  out  of  a 
fee  simple.  An  estate  tail  in  land,  as  the  very 
term  implies,  is  a  diminution  or  cutting  off  of 
part  of  the  fee  simple  ;  and  the  use  of  the  word 
*  entail,*  when  applied  to  a  dignity,  is  an  abuss 
of  the  term.  According  to  the  law  of  EngUmd, 
at  least  as  now  understood,  and  perhaps  as  al- 
ways understood,  a  dignity  amply  cannot  be 
granted  in  fee  simple ;  it  can  be  granted  only 
to  the  person  described  in  the  grant,  and  to  the 
heirs  general  or  special  of  his  body ;  he,  and 
those  who  descend  from  him,  and  are  capable  of 
inheriting  the  dignity,  being  thereby  ennobled 
in  blood,  and  the  dignity  and  the  nobility  of 
blood  attached  to  it  being  inherent  in  the  blood 
of  the  grantee,  and  incapable  of  transfer  to  any 
other  blood.  The  grant  of  a  dignity  is  a  new 
creation  by  the  Crown  of  that  which  before  had 
no  existence.  It  is  created  out  of  nothing.  It 
has,  therefore,  no  resemblance  to  a  limited  es- 
tate created  in  land,  which  must  always  be  a 
portion  of  the  pre-existing  fee  simple,  and 
carved  out  of  that  pre-existing  fee  simple ;  and, 
though  the  will  of  the  grantor  may  limit  the 
duration  of  each  particular  estate  wluch  he  may 
think  fit  to  carve  out  of  the  fee  simple,  the  fee 
eimple,  if  not  granted  to  another,  must  always 
remain  in  the  grantor,  subject  to  the  particular 
estate  or  estates  so  created,  and  subject  to  the 
laws  which  reffulate  such  particular  estates,  and 
to  the  operation  which  the  law  now  permits  a 
particular  estate,  under  circumstances,  to  have 
on  tbe  fee  simple  (whether  remaining  in  the 
grantor  or  granted  to  another),  so  as  to  enlarge 
uie  particular  estate,  and  render  it  a  new  fee 
flimple,  destroying  the  fee  simple  which  before 
remained  in  the  grantor,  or  which  had  been 
transferred  to  his 'grantee*    On  the  contrary,  a 


dignity  can  never  have  existence  beyond  the 
terms  of 'the  original  grant  by  which  it  was 
created ;  it  can  exist  only  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  namely,  so  long  as  there 
may  be  persons  described  in  that  ^rant,  and 
capable  of  taking  the  dignity  aecordmg  to  the 
grant.  The  possessor  m  the  dignity  can  do 
nothing  to  alter  the  very  terms  of  the  grant, 
but  by  forfeiture  of  the  benefit  of  the  grant. 
When  there  is  no  longer  any  person  capable  of 
taking  the  dignity  under  the  express  or  implied 
terms  of  the  grant,  the  dimity  necessarily  ceases ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  thiDg  m  existence ;  it  is  no- 
where ;  it  is  gone  as  if  it  had  never  been.  But 
land  granted  in  tail  must  have  had  existence 
before  the  grant,  and  must  remain  after  the 
grant,  and^  daring  its  operation  ;  and  whenever 
the  operation  of  the  grant  may  cease,  whatever 
may  be  its  operation,  the  land  must  remain  a 
substance  as  it  was  before  the  grant.  In  the 
eye  of  the  law  the  land  remains  after  the  grant, 
as  before,  a  subject  of  perpetual  endurance, 
though  the  enjoyment  by  possession  may  be 
limited  by  the  terms  of  the  grant  to  various 
persons  successively  entitled  to  the  possession, 
the  titles  of  all  of  whom  combined  still  form 
one  fee  simple;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  title 
under  the  grant  may  be  defeated  by  superior 
title,  or  even  by  disseisin,  or  by  wrong ;  and  the 
limited  estate  in  tail  created  by  the  grant  may, 
by  proceedings  allowed  by  the  law,  be  so  ex< 
tended  as  to  become  itself  a  fee  simple,  destroy- 
ing all  subsequent  estates  created  or  reserved 
out  of  the  original  fee  simple.  A  grant  of  a 
dignity  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body, 
general  or  special,  bears,  therefore,  no  resem- 
blance to  a  grant  of  land  to  the  same  man  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body,  general  or  speciaL" — 
Fourth  Report,  pp.  264-265. 


The  following  question  was  submitted 
to  the  Law  Officers  of  England : — 

<'  1st.  Whether  since  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
became  merged  in  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that 
part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  can  confer  the 
honour,  style,  and  dignity  of  a  knight  baShelor 
of  this  United  Realm  ?  And,  if  he  can  so  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  Ireland. 

"  2nd.  What  style,  title,  and  dignity  a  knight 
so  made  is  entitled  to  in  the  Empire  at  large  r 


'*  We  are  of  opinion  that,  since  the  Union 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  cannot  confer 
the  dignity  of  Knighthood.  Before  the  Union, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  virtue  of  his 
commission  as  Viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  might 
confer  tbe  dimity  of  a  knight  of  that  kingdom ; 
since  the  Union,  there  is  no  such  separate  and 
distinct  kingdom,  and  therefore  there  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  such  dignity  as  that  of  a 
knight  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  all  knights 
of  this  realm  are,  and  must  be,  knights  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  therefore  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  that,  as  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  before  the  Union  limited 
to  Ireland,  and  has  not  since  been  extended,  he 
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oannot  now  confer  the  dignity  of  knighthood, 
which  can  have  no  distinct  existence  in  Ire- 
land, independently  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"  B.  GiFVORD. 

'*  G.  Copley. 
"  T.  JBsyis.(a) 
"  Lincoln's  InD, 
"Jan.  7,1822." 

The  following  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  Ireland  on  the  same  ques- 
tions : — 

**We  have  very  attentively  coDsidered  this 
case  and  the  opinion  which  has  heen  given  hy 
the  .Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  England, 
and,  with  every  respect  which  is  due  to  the  high 
authority,  official  and  personal,  of  those  very 
eminent  persons,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
altogether  differing  from  them. 

"  Their  opinion  is, '  that  since  the  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Lord  lieutenant 
cannot  confer  the  dignity  of  knighthood' ;  and 
their  ar^ment  is  that,  *  before  the  Union  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  by  virtue  of  his  commission 
as  viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  might  confer  the 
dignity  oi  a  knight  of  the  kingdom ;  since  the 
Union  there  is  no  such  separate  and  distinct 
kingdom,  and  therefore  there  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  any  such  dignity  as  that  of  a  knight 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  but  all  knights  of 
the  realm  are,  and  must  be,  knights  of  the 
United  Kingdom ' ;  and  it  is  then  stated  to 
follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that, '  as  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  before  the 
Union  limited  to  Ireland,  and  has  not  been 
since  extended,  he  cannot  confer  the  dignity  of 
knighthood,  which  can  have  no  distinct  exist- 
ence in  Ireland,  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.' 

**  On  this  we  beg  leave  to  observe :  1st.  That 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  not,  and  never  had, 
commission  as  viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land; his  Excellency's  commission  is  that  of 
Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor,  and 
the  only  difference  of  expression  between  the 
patents  before  and  since  the  Union  is  this — that 
m  thtf  fonner  he  is  styled  *  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral, &c.  of  our  kingdom  of  Ireland,'  and  in  the 
latter  *  Lieutenant  General,  &c.  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land called  Ireland.' 

'•In  every  other  respect  the  patent  of  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  is  the  same  with  that 
of  his  predecessors  before  and  since  the  Union. 

^  We  have  further  to  observe  that,  under  such 

Jatents,  the  power  of  conferring  knighthood 
as  been  immemorially  exercised  by  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  and  Chief  Governors  of  Ireland, 
^without  the  legality  of  such  acts  ever  being 
questioned  until  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
that  repeated  exercises  of  the  power  have  taken 
place  during  the  one  and  twenty  years  which 
have  ebipsed  since  the  Union,  and  that  the 
patent  under  which  the  present  Lord  Lieu- 
'teoant  holds  his  office  grants  to  him  all  powers, 
rights  and  authorities  to  the  said  office  belong- 

(a)  Afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas. 


ing  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  the  same 
were  enjoyed  and  exercised  by  his  predecessors 
or  any  of  them. 

'*  We  farther  find  that  this  power  has  not 
only  been  acquiesced  in,  but  that  it  has  been 
judicially  recognised  by  the  Judges  of  England. 
In  Sir  I)rew  I>rury*s  case,  6  Report  746,  where 
the  question  was  whether  a  minor,  being  made 
a  knight,  ceased  to  be  a  ward,  the  judges  gave 
as  one  reason  of  their  decision  *that  great  in- 
jury will  ensue  to  the  King,  if  the  law  should 
be  otherwise;  for  it  might  be  great  prejudice 
to  the  Kin^  in  his  wards,  not  only  of  knights 
made  by  himself,  but  also  by  his  Lieutenants  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere.' 

"It  appears  to  us  that  the  learned  counsel 
have  been  led  into  a  further  error,  when  they 
state  that  the  power  hitherto  exercised  has  been 
that  of  creating  •  knights  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land.' There  never  was  a  knight  created  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  or  of  any  Kingdom.  The 
dignity  of  knighthood  has  no  locaUty.  It  has 
no  relation  to  lands  or  territorial  possessions. 
It  is  a  mere  personal  dignity,  annexed  to  the 
person  of  the  possessor  and  carried  about,  as 
useparably  incident  to  that  person  wheresoever 
he  goes.  It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the 
King's  dominion  (and  we  might  add  of  the 
world)  that  dignity  may  have  been  conferred ; 
when  conferred  it  adheres  to  the  person  in  all 
places,  and  is  recognised,  not  only  by  the  coun- 
try, but  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised  Europe. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  knight  of  a  par- 
ticular place.  The  person  on  whom  the  dignify 
has  been  duly  conferred  by  the  sword,  held  by, 
or  deputed  by,  a  Sovereign  power,  is  a  knight 
wherever  he  exists  in  England  or  Ireland  or 
elsewhere,  and  must  be  so  named  in  all  plead- 
ings. 

*<  This  dignity  differs  from  those  of  a  higher 
nature  which  pass  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  are 
supposed  to  arise  out  of,  or  to  be  connected 
with,  territorial  possessions.  *  All  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, carles,  viscounts^  and  barons  of  other 
nations,  or  which  are  not  lords  of  the  Parliament 
of  England,  are  termed  armigeri,  if  they  be  no 
knights,  and  if  knights,  tlum  are  they  named 
mlttes.*  So  says  Lord  Coke  in  his  2nd  Insti- 
tute, p.  667.  Again  in  CalvirCs  case,  7  Rep.  156, 
he  says,  *  But  yet  there  is  a  diversity  in  the  books 
worthy  of  observation  ;  for  the  highest  and 
lowest  dignities  are  universal ;  for  if  a  King  of 
a  foreign  nation  comes  into  England  by  the 
leave  of  the  King  of  this  realm  (as  it  ought  to 
be)  in  this  case  he  shall  sue  and  be  sued  by 
the  name  of  King '  (and  for  this  he  cites  the 
Year  Book  of  11  Ed.  8.).  The  other  part 
of  the  same  diversity  is  proved  by  the  Book 
Case  in  20  Ed.  4.  fo.  6.  He  then  states  the 
case,  from  which  it  appeors  that  Sir  John 
Douglas,  who  was  a  Scottish  Duke,  was  not 
to  be  styled  a  duke  in  a  writ  sued  by  him 
in  England,  but  was  properly  named  a  knight. 
*  QroX  of  which,'  says  Lord  Coke, '  I  collect  tm-ee 
things,  first,  that  the  plaintiff  was  named  by  the 
name  of  a  knight,  wherever  he  received  the 
degree  of  dignity.'  The  books  abound  in  illus- 
trations of  the  same  kind  to  show  that  the 
cUgnity  of  knight  is  not  local  but  universal;  and 
we  therefore  feel  ourselves  warranted  to  say 
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that  our  opinion  is  founded  on  the  established 
rules  of  pleading. 

"  We  observe  that  the  case  laid  before  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  England  ap- 
pears to  have  been  stated  on  the  part  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiraltj,  and  that 
it  states  that  their  Lordships  are  not  officially 
informed  on  the  subject;  and  we  beg  leave 
humbly  to  suggest  that,  if  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General  of  England 
should  be  called  to  the  subject,  on  full  instruc- 
tions furnished  from  the  proper  department,  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  be  led  to  a  different 
conclusion.  In  the  meantime,  with  all  the  defer- 
ence which  is  due  to  their  very  high  authority, 
we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  state  it,  as  our  clear 
opinion,  that  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
did  rightfully  exercise  the  power  of  conferring 
knighUiood  before  the  Union,  and  that  that 
event  has  made  no  difference  in  their  power. 

"  W.  C.  Plunkbtt. 
«  H.  Jot." 

The  opinion  of  the  judges  of  England 
was  taken  as  to  whether  since  the  tfnion 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  the  power  of 
oonfening  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

'*  To  the  King*8  most  Excellent  Miyesty, 

*'  Matjt  plbasb  Youb  Majbstt, 

''  In  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands, contained  in  the  foregoing  order  of  your 
Majesty's  Council,  we  have  met  and  conferred 
upon  the  questions  therein  referred  to  us  by 


your  Majesty ;  and,  understanding  from  the 
manner  in  wMch  the  question  is  proposed  to  ua, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  possessed  bcfbre  the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  undis- 
puted power  of  confBrring  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  having  seen  the  forms  of  the  patents 
appointing  a  LoM  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  before 
and  since  the  Union,  which  were  fbmished  to 
us  by  Mr.  Buller  at  our  request,  and  having 
also  considered  the  Statute  for  Uie  Union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  does  since  the 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  possess 
the  power  of  conferring  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, as  he  did  whilst  Ireland  was  a  separate 
kingdom.  All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to 
your  Majesty's  Boyal  Wisdom* 

"C.  Abbott. 
''B.  Graham. 
"J.  Batlbt. 
"J.  A.  Park. 

"G.  S.   HOLROTD. 

"G.  BuRRonoH. 
"  W.  D.  Bbst. 

''JOHir  HULLOCK." 

**  We  were  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
our  brother  judges ;  but,  having  considered  the 
matter,  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  express  to  your 
Majesty  our  concurrence  with  their  opinion. 

"  R.   BiCRARDS. 

**  W.  Garrow. 

"J,   RlGHARDSOir." 


APPENDIX  J.(a) 


The  following  opinion  of  the  AUomev 
Chnorai  and  S^ieitor  Oeneral  of  Ihiglana 
was  given  in  1822  on  the  question : — 

**  Whether  His  Migesty  is  authorised  to  create 
a  new  peer  of  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Earldoms  of  Montrath,  Glan- 
dore,  and  Clermont,  whilst  inferior  peerages 
held  by  these  earls  are  still  in  existence: " — 

**  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  this 
question,  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  and 
inaccurate  use  of  the  words  '  peer '  and  '  peer- 
age '  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  Union. 

"But,  upon  considering  the  whole  of  that 
article,  the  prevailing  intention  of  the  L^is- 
lature  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  manifest,  -vix., 
that  the  number  of  persons  holding  peerages  in 
Ireland,  without  reference  to  the  various  dig- 
nities possessed  by  them,  should  be  gradually 
reduced  to  100,  which  number  it  was  always  to 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  keep  up,  but 
not  to  extend.  It  appears  to  us,  thererore,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  extinction  of  some  of  the 
dignities  held  by  the  late  Earls  of  Montrath, 
Gutndore,  and  Clermont,  yet  as  others  of  them 
are  still  held  by  persons  in  existence,  and  the 
number  of  Irish  peers  remains  undiminished, 

(a)  See  above,  p.  910. 


the  King  cannot  at  present  create  a  new  peer  of 
Ireland.  If  each  dignity  were,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Article,  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
peerage,  this  consequence  would  follow:  That 
the  number  of  peers  existing  at  the  Union, 
which  it  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  be  gradually  lessened,  might  be 
increased,  for,  according  to  the  above  state- 
ment, there  are  six  peerages  extinct  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Union,  vis.,  the 
earldom  of  Glandore,  Viscounty  of  Coole  and 
Baron  of  Castle  Cuffe,  Earldom  of  Glandore  and 
Viscounty  of  Crobie,  and  Earldom  of  Glandore 
(and  whether  created  by  one  or  different  patents 
can  make  no  difference),  and  consequently  two 
new  peers  might  be  created,  although  the  num- 
ber remains  the  same  as  at  the  Union,  which 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  Another  case  may  be  put  in  which  this 
construction  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  Act  of  Union.  If  we  mterpret 
the  term  '  peerage '  to  mean  each  separate  dig- 
nity, and  the  peerages  should  be  reduced  to  one 
hundred,  and  any  peer  holding  two  dignities 
were  to  be  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  King,  according  to  this  construction  of  the 
Act,  could  in  such  case,  make  onl^  one  Irish 
pecar ;  and  thus  the  peeraffes,  exclusiye  of  those 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  fioose  of  Lords  would 
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be  redaced  to  99,  although  it  is  declared  to  be 
the  intention  of  Parliament  in  giving  this  power 
to  the  King,  that  the  peerage  of  Ireland  may  be 
kept  up  to  one  hundred  over  and  above  the 
number  of  peers  entitled  by  descent  or  creation 
to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

"  We  are  aware  that  cases  may  be  stated  in 
which  difficulties  of  an  opposite  nature  might 
arise;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  us  sufficient  to 
outweigh  what  we  consider  to  be  the  prevailing 
object  of  the  Act  in  question. 

B.   GiFFO&D. 
J.   S.  COPLBT. 

October  7,  1822/' 

The  following  case  was  snbmitted  to 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Q^neral  of 
Irela!id(a) : — 

*'  Herewith  are  laid  before  you  the  following 
documents  respecting  three  peerages  which  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  Union,  having  become 
extinct  by  reason  of  the  decease  of  the  follow- 
ing persons: — Prince  Edward,  Earl  of  Dublin, 
James  CufPe,  Lord  Baron  Tyrawley,  John  Pres- 
ton, Lord  Baron  Tara. — Secretary's  letter  dated 
7th  August  1892. 

•  Attested  copy  patent  of  creatbn  of  Prince 
Edward  to  be  Duke  of  Kent ;  constat  of  grant 
of  dignity  of  baron  Tyrawley  to  James  Cuffe, 
Esq.,  dated  22nd  November,  88  Geo.  3 ;  con- 
stat of  grant  of  dignity  of  Baron  Tara  to  John 

(a)  Irish  Miscellaneous  Papers,  691. 


Preston,  Esq.,  dated  81st  July  1800 ;  certificate 
of  the  extinction  of  the  title  of  Earl  of  Dublin 
on  the  death  of  His  Boyal  Highness  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent ;  certificate  of  the  extinction  of 
the  title  of  Baron  Tyrawley  on  the  death  of  the 
said  James  Cuffe,  Lord  Baron  Tyrawley ;  certi- 
ficate of  extinction  of  title  of  Baron  Tara  on 
the  death  of  the  said  John  Preston,  Baron 
Tara ;  account  of  |claims  to  Irish  titles  referred 
to  the  House  of  Lords  fix>m  1800  to  1822. 

Quare, — You  will  please  to  consider  the 
several  documents  herewith  laid  before  you, 
and  gyre  your  opinton  whether  the  same  are 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  said  three  peerages 
are  now  extinct,  and  that  one  peer  of  Ireland 
may  be  now  created  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Union. 


As  to  the  peerages  of  the  late  Lords  Tyrawley 
and  Tara,  the  documents  laid  before  us  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  extinction  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
peer,  provided  there  is  a  third  vacancy ;  but  as 
to  the  peerage  supposed  to  be  vacant  by  the 
death  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
I  apprehend  there  is  some  difficulty ;  I  appre- 
hend that  the  patent  of  creation  is  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  an  Irish  Peerage  could  not  be  so  created. 
If  this  be  so,  there  are  not  three  vacancies  on 
which  a  peer  of  Ireland  may  now  be  created 
according  to  the  Act  of  Union. 

W.  C.  Plukkbt. 

August  17th,  1822." 
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1821,  November  2.  The  opinion  of 
Savrint  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
was  taken  on  the  following  case : — 

"  Case  for  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General.  On 
the  4th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  King 
William's  birthday,  it  has  long  been  customary 
witii  a  number  of  tiie  Protestants  resident  in 
Dublin  to  decorate  the  statue  of  that  monarch 
in  College  Green  with  rib1x)ns ;  and  the  practice, 
though  It  has  not  perhaps  excited  direct  riot 
or  tumult,  has  ever  been  witnessed  with  the 
deepest  disgust  and  abhorrence  by  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  Catholics. 

"  It  is  perfectly  known  to  be  the  intention  of 
a  body  of  Protestants  to  decorate  the  statue  on 
the  next  anniversary,  which  is  now  close  at 
hand. 

"  The  Government,  anxious  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  well-known  injunction  delivered  by 
the  King,  through  Lord  Sidmonih,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,(6)  have  signified  to  the  Lord 

(a)  See  above,  p.  952. 

(6)  "  His  Majesty  trusts  that  in  the  mean- 
time, not  only  the  spirit  of  loyal  union,  which 
now  so  generally  exists,  will  remain  unabated 


Mayor  and  the  other  city  authorities  their  earnest 
and  decided  wish  that  the  decoration  should 
not  take  place.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  authorities 
have,  iu  reply,  stated  that  they  are  prepared  to 
prohibit  the  decoration,  and  (if  necessary)  to 
carry  that  prohibition  into  effect  by  force,  pro- 

and  unimpaired,  but  that  every  cause  of  irrita- 
tion will  be  avoided  and  discountenanced, 
mutual  forbearance  and  good  will  observed  and 
encouraged,  and  security  be  thus  afforded  for 
the  contmuance  of  that  concord  amongst  them- 
selves which  is  not  less  essential  to  His 
Majesty's  happiness  than  to  their  own,  and 
which  it  has  been  the  chief  object  of  His 
Migesty  during  his  residence  in  this  coantry  to 
cherish  and  promote.  His  Majesty  well  knows 
the  generosity  and  warmth  of  heart  which  dis- 
tinguish the  character  of  his  fiuthful  people  of 
Irdand ;  and  he  leaves  them  with  a  heart  rail  of 
affection  towards  them,  and  with  the  confident 
and  gratifying  persuasion  that  this  parting  ad- 
monition and  injunction  of  their  sovereign  will 
not  be  given  in  vain." — Lord  Sidmonth  to  fhe 
Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sept.  8, 1821.  Lift 
of  Lord  Sidmouth,  8,869. 
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Tided  the  GoyeromeDt  will  anthorise  them  00  to 
act. 

<<  It  is,  however,  stated  to  Government  that 
any  attempt  to  prevent  the  nsoal  festivity  from 
taking  place,  is  likely  to  lead  to  tnmult,  if  not  to 
bloodshed. 

'*  It  is  on  the  other  hand  represented  to  them 
that,  under  the  altered  sensations  produced  by 
Lord  Sidmonth's  letter,  the  observance  of  the 
festivity  will  itself  excite  tumolt,  if  not  blood- 
shed, by  irritating  the  Catholic  population  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  an  individual  of  the  first  re- 
spectability is  ready  to  make  affidavit  as  to  the 
probalMlity  (in  his  judgment)  of  this  effect  being 
produced. 

"  The  question  for  the  Government  is,  whether 
the  decoration  of  the  statue  can  be  prevented, 
or  in  any  way  repressed  by  force,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  manner  ? 

**  It  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  urged  that  the 
custom  is  not  in  itself  illegal,  is  confirmed  by 
long  usage,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  spirit  or  practice  of  the  Constitution, 
which  sanctions  and  even  directs  public  rejoi- 
cings in  commemoration  of  the  Bevolution  of 
1688. 

<<  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that,  the 
custom  being  known  to  be  extremely  offensive 
to  the  majonty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  proba- 
bility existing  of  its  leading  to  mischief,  it  is 
competent  to  those  charged  with  the  coo  serration 
of  the  public  peace  to  prohibit  it,  that,  even  with 
a  view  to  the  preservation  of  order,  this  is  as 
competent  tb  the  magistrate  as  it  is  to  prohibit  the 
employment  of  fireworks  in  the  streets,  or  the 
firing  of  pistols  during  an  illumination,  which 
are  cases  of  very  peculiar  occurrence,  or  as 
it  is  competent  to  the  magistrate  to  marshal  a 
public  procession,  and  to  enforce  the  arrange- 
ments he  makes  by  stationing  o65cer8  to  prevent 
individuals  from  breaking  in  upon  them. 

"  In  this  view  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  should  by  proclamation  forbid  the 
decoration,  and  that,  having  done  this,  he  may 
then  lawfully  surroujod  the  statue  with  a  strong 
body  of  peace  officers,  linked  together  so  as  to 
admit  of  no  access*  and  whose  line  could  not  be 
penetrated  without  an  act  of  violence  in  the 
individual  attempting  it,  on  whom  therefore  the 
charge  of  breaking  the  peace  would  fall. 

*<The  political  or  prudential  considerations 
involved  in  this  case  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  take  on  themselves;  but  they 
are  anxious  to  be  rightly  instructed  upon  it  as 
a  case  purely  of  law.  Your  opinion  therefore  is 
requested  on  the  following  points : — 

"  1.  May  the  Lord  Mayor  or  other  proper 
authorities,  under  the  circumstances  above-men- 
tioned of  the  known  ofTensivenessof  the  practice 
in  question,  and  of  the  statements  made  by 
persons  of  respectability,  that  it  is  on  the 
approaching  occasion  likely  to  excite  tumult, 
prevent  the  decoration  of  the  statue  by  the  means 
particularly  stated  in  the  case,  or  by  any  other, 
and  what  means  ? 

^<  2.  If  the  preceding  question  is  answered  in 
the  negative,  would  that  answer  be  varied,  and 
how,  u  regi^ar  affidavits  should  be  made  that 
the  practice  was  likely  to  lead  to  tumult? 

« 8.  Do  any  other  and  what  means  occur  to 


yon  by  which  Government  may  legally  prevent 
the  decoration  of  the  statue  ? 

"4.  Supposing  no  legal  means  of  previous 
prohibition  or  prevention  to  exist,  and  the  at- 
tempt  at  .deeoration  to  be  made,  and  supposing 
that  attempt  to  produce  ather  actual  tumult  or 
appearances  of  tumult  among  the  Catholic  part 
of  the  population,  would  the  civil  authorities  be 
then  justified  in  interfering  to  prohibit  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  decoration,  and  to 
prevent  it,  or  to  remove  the  decorations  (if 
necessary)  by  force  ? 

"  Ist  Query. — ^The  custom  of  decorating  the 
statue  of  Kinff  William  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birthday  having  prevailed  immemoruJly, 
being  in  no  Rort  contrary  to  law,  and  having  no 
tendency  whatever  in  itself  to  injure  the  persons 
or  properties  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
or  to  asperse  tbe  characters  of  any  individuals, 
I  do  not  conceive  that  the  Lord  Mayor  would 
be  justifiable,  on  presumption  that  it  is  con- 
sidered offensive,  or  on  allegation  that  it  is 
likely  to  excite  tumult,  to  make  use  of  force  t<x 
prevent  the  decoration  of  the  statue. 

'*  2nd. — ^But  if  the  Lord  Mayor  should  have  just 
grounds  to  apprehend  from  affidavits  to  be  laid 
before  him  or  otherwise  that  the  observance  of 
the  custom  on  the  ensuing  anniversary  will  be 
productive  of  tumult  and  breach  of  tiie  peace, 
and  that  the  best  and  most  proper  means  to 
prevent  such  tumult  and  disturbance  of  the 
peace  will  be  to  prevent  by  force  the  continu- 
ance of  the  usage,  it  will  be  his  duty  (but  he 
must  in  such  case  act  on  his  responsibility)  to 
prevent  it  by  force,  for,  in  the  event  of  an  action 
being  brought,  or  an  indictment  being  preferred 
against  bun,  his  justification  for  using  force 
against  the  persons  proceeding  practically  in 
pursuance  of  the  cuf  torn  to  decorate  the  statue, 
which  he  must  substantiate,  must  be  that  it  was 
a  necessary  or  reasonable  act  for  preserving  the 
peace,  and  not  a  pretext  for  preventing  the 
decoration  of  the  statue. 

**  Srd* — I  am  of  opinion  that  Government  has 
not  any  legal  authonty  to -prevent  the  decoration 
of  the  statue. 

•*  4th. — Answered  above. 

*'  (Signed)        Wu.  SArRiTT.(a) 

"Nov.  2nd,  1821." 

1822.  July  11.  O'Oonnell  to  the  Mar. 
qnis  of  WeUeeley,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Iro* 
land: — 

"Your  Excellency  came  to  administer  the 
laws.  My  Lord,  I  most  respectfhlly, 
but  at  the  same  time  most  firmly,  call  upon 
you  to  administer  them.  The  exhibition  in- 
tended, it  is  said,  for  to-morrow  is  plainly  a 
violation  of  the  law.  It  is  an  open  and  public 
excitement  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  it  is  a 
direct  provocation  to  tumult ;  it  obstructs  the 
public  streets  by  collecting,  on  the  one  side,  an 
insulting  and,  on  the  other,  an  iiritated  con- 
course of  persons.  It  is,  my  Lord,  for  these 
and  other  obvious  reasons  a  manifest  violation 
of  the  law.  I  pledge  myself  to  prove  before  any 
court  or  any  impartial  jury  that  the  usual  annual 
exhibition  on  the   12th  of  July  is  ill^al.    I 

(a)  690,  Irish  Papers,  Home  Office. 
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make  this  pledge  under  no  small  risk.  I  haye 
certainly  as  large,  probably  a  larger,  professional 
income  than  any  man  in  a  stnff  ^wn  ever  had 
at  the  Irish  bar— an  income  mamly  depending 
upon  the  public  notion  that  I  understand  some- 
thing of  my  profession.  I  could  not  afford  to 
ibrfeit  that  public  confidence;  and  yet  I  freely 
consent  to  forfeit  it  all  unless  I  am  able  to 
demonstrate  to  any  judicial  tribunal  that  the 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  12th  of  July  were 
illegaL"(a) 

1822.  July  15.  The  MarquiB  of  Wet- 
lesley  to  Sir  Bohert  Peel,  Home  Secre- 
tary(6) : — 

"  (Private  and  Secret.) 

Phoenix  Park, 
Mt  dbab  Sib,  July  15th,  1822. 

Thb  approach  of  the  annual  ceremonies 
celebrated  by  the  party,  commonly  named  the 
Orangemen,  required  my  attention  to  the  course 
which  it  might  be  most  advisable  to  pursue  with 
respect  to  Uiose  celebrations.  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  harmony 
and  tranquillity  of  Ireland  if  those  celebrations 
were  entirely  relinquished,  and  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  lamented  that  no  opportunity  has  occurred 
of  abolishing  them  by  positive  regulations  of 
law. 

As  the  matter  now  exists,  I  cannot  think  that 
either  the  ordinary  and  accustomed  processions 
of  the  Orange  Societies,  or  the  decoration  of 
the  statue  of  King  William,  or  any  other  esta- 
blished form,  observed  on  these  anniversaries, 
can  be  deemed  illegal,  unless  accompanied  by 
adventitious  circumstances,  evidently  involving 
the  security  of  the  public  peace,  and  importing 
the  disturbance  and  terror  of  orderly  society. 
On  this  point  of  law  I  have  neither  heard  nor 
read  any  opinion  which  induces  me  to  doubt 
the  principles  which  I  have  submitted  to  you. 
I  have,  therefore,  governed  my  conduct,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  opinion  that  these  cere- 
monies (unconnected  with  any  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances) are  not  in  themselves  contrary  to 
law.  As  the  question  appears  to  have  been 
fully  and  distinctly  considered  previously  to  the 
4th  of  November  1821, 1  have  thought  it  mi^ht 
be  useful  to  accompany  this  dispatch  by  copies 
of  the  opinion  delivered  by  Mr.  Saurin,(c)  the 
late  Attorney-General  at  that  period  of  time. 

I  therefore  determined  not  only  to  abstain 
from  employing  any  force,  either  civil  or  mili- 
tary, to  prevent  or  to  interrupt  these  celebra- 
tions in  the  first  instance ;  but,  deemiug  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  interpose  the  direct 
authority  of  Government  for  such  a  purpose,  I 
resolved  to  limit  my  interference  to  such  repre- 
sentations and  a^onitions  as  might  appear 
most  consistent  with  a  general  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality and  conciliation.  Accordingly  the  letters 
of  which  the  enclosed  are  copies  were  written 
by  my  direction, 

(a)  O'Connell'B  Speeches,  1,  172. 
(6)  Home  Office,  Irish  Papers,  No.  690. 
(c)  Saurin  eeased  to  be  Attorney  General  in 
1821. 
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I  have  not  yet  received  any  account  of  the 
transactions  at  Bandon  or  Donaghadee  ;  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  disturb- 
ance has  occurred  in  those  districts ;  and, 
generally,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  I  believe, 
that  the  accustomed  festivities  of  the  Orangemen 
have  passed  without  positive  tumult  or  violence. 

I  entertained  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  cere- 
mony in  Dublin  would  have  been  omitted  on  the 
12th  (as  it  had  been  on  the  first)  of  this  month  ; 
and  I  grounded  my  expectations  principally  on 
the  general  sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  the 
country,  which  seemed  to  have  suspended  all 
political  animosity  and  religious  dissension. 

My  sentiments  were  well  known  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  to  the  magistrates  and  leading 
Protestants  of  the  City  of  Dublin ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  celebration  would 
have  been  omitted  had  not  the  spirit  of  discord 
been  revived  by  some  publications  which  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th. 

On  that  day  I  remained  at  the  Castle  to  a  late 
hour,  and  saw  the  Lord  Mayor  and  some  of  the 
magistrates,  who  used  every  effort  to  dissuade 
the  agents  of  the  Orange  party  from  proceeding 
to  decorate  the  statue  of  King  Wilham  in  the 
usual  manner. 

After  a  personal  interview  with  these  agents, 
the  magistrates  signified  to  me  their  apprehen- 
sion that  the  irritation,  occasioned  by  the  publi- 
cations of  that  morning,  was  so  high  as  to 
render  any  attempt  to  check  the  proceedings  by 
admonition  hopeless. 

I  determined,  however,  to  bring  the  point  to  a 
distinct  issue ;  not  departing  from  the  system 
of  conduct  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  in 
this  letter.  In  the  presence  of  the  magistrates, 
therefore,  I  wrote  the  enclosed  paper  No.  5,  and 
I  directed  the  magistrates  to  read  it  to  the 
agents  of  the  Orange  societies,  and  to  return  t(X 
me  with  their  reply.  The  magistrates,  on  re- 
turning, informed  me  that  the  agents  of  thn 
Orange  societies,  with  expressions  of  respect, 
signified  that  they  could  not  abstain  from  the 
usual  celebration ;  and  added  that  they  acted 
under  the  order  of  the  severBl(a)  Orange  lodges, 
which  they  could  not  disobey.  They  signified, 
however,  that,  if  actual  force  was  appli^,  they 
would  desist  fh>m  decorating  the  statue ;  at  the 
same  time  assuring  the  magistrates  that  no  in- 
tention existed  of  bringing  any  force  on  the  part 
of  the  Orangemen  to  the  ceremony,  nor  of  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace  in  any  manner.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  directed  the  magistrates 
to  observe  the  whole  transaction  with  vigilance 
and  close  attention  ;  to  prevent  riot  or  tumult, 
if  possible ;  and  if  any  disorder  should  occur  to 
check  its  progress  by  timely  intervention,  and 
to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  military,  if  necessary. 
Sir  Samuel  Achmuity  had  received  my  orders 
that  morning  to  co-operate  with  the  civU  autho- 
rity if  required. 

I  enclose  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  with 
respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  11th  and  12th 
July,  and  every  authentic  information  received 


(a)  "  N.B.— Not  only  in  Dublin  but  in  the 
country.  -  W." 
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from  other  sources  corroborates  these  reports. 
Although  the  celebration  has  passed  without 
bloodshed  or  formidable  tumult,  it  has  afforded 
irresistible  proof  of  the  continuance  of  that  tem- 
per of  hostility  between  the  Roman  Catnolic  and 
Protestant  parties  in  Ireland,  which  has  already 
proTCd  so  injurious  to  her  interests  and  repose. 

A  similar  crisis  will  occur  on  the  4th  of 
November,  unless  prevented  by  some  statutory 
interposition.  I  have  already  commenced  an 
amicable  communication  with  the  parties  most 
actively  concerned  in  promoting  and  conducting 
th^se  offensive  ceremonies,  and  I  am  not  without 
hope  of  dissuading  them  from  the  celebration  of 
the  4th  of  November. 

But  the  matter  is  of  so  delicate  and  doubtful 
a  character,  and  so  obnozious  to  every  vicissitude 
of  temper  and  accident,  ihat  I  cannot  rely  on 
the  success  of  any  conciliatory  system. 

You  will  observe  with  regret  that  the  agents 
of  the  Orange  party  in  Dublin  plainly  avowed 
that  they  acted  under  the  orders  and  authority 
of  a  conBtituted  body,  which  they  could  not  dis- 
obey even  under  the  admonitions  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  founded  on  the  welihre  and  happiness 
the  country. 

It  is  my  painftil  duty  to  bring  under  your  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
of  other  parts  of  Ireland  with  reference  to  the 
influence  of  these  periodical  causes  of  irritation 
and  hostility,  and  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  whether  the  evil 
appears  to  be  of  sufficient  pressure  to  require 
any  new  and  immediate  provisions  of  law ;  or 
whether  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  wait  the 
result  of  any  more  gradual  system  of  admoni- 
tion and  remonstrance.  I  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  address  you  in  the  form  of  a  private 
letter  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar  delicacy; 
but  I  request  you  to  exercise  your  discretion  on 
the  communication  or  even  publication  of  this 
paper  without  reserve.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  with  great  truth  and  esteem, 

My  dear  sir. 
Your  most  fkithful  and 

Obedient  servant, 

Wbllxslet. 

P.S.— I  have  received  intelligence  from 
authentic  sources,  stating  that  the  Orange  cele- 
brations throughout  the  northern  districts  of 
Ireland  had  passed  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace. 

W." 

1822,  October  14.  The  Eight  Hon. 
H.  GouUmm  to  the  Atiomey' General 
{FUmJcet).{a) 

"Dublin  Castle, 
"  Sib,  14th  October  1822. 

As  the  period  is  now  approaching  at 
which  it  has  been  heretofore  customary  to 
decorate  the  statue  of  King  William  in  College 
Green,  and  as  this  decoration  conducted  by 
persons  of  one  political  party  has  proved 
offensive  to  many  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  who 
entertain  different  opinions,  and  has  on  more 
than  one    occasion   called   forth  a  degree  of 

(a)  Irish  Papers,  Home  Office,  69L 


opposition  calculated  to  distntb  the  peace  of 
the  city,  his  Excellency,  the  Lord  liea- 
tenant,  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  Mn 
decoration  of  a  public  statue  is  conformable  to 
law.  He  has,  therefore,  commanded  me  to 
submit  the  qnesiion  to  your  consideration,  and 
to  desire  that  you  would  report  to  me,  for  his 
ExceUency's  information,  whether  the  decorA- 
tion  or  dressing  of  this  statue  on  the  4th  of 
November  next  would  be  a  legal  act,  and 
whether  the  authority  of  the  executive  Govern- 
ment might  not  properly  b?  exercised  to  prevent 
any  individuals  who  might  evince  a  dispoeiti<m 
to  decorate  the  statue  from  carrying  their 
purpose  into  effect  If  you  should  be  of 
opmion  that  such  a  decoraticm  of  the  statue 
would  be  ill^al,  I  have  further  to  request  that 
vou  would  state  to  me,  for  his  Excellency's 
information,  the  grounds  of  your  opinion,  and 
would  point  out  the  manner  in  which  yoo 
consider  it  advisable  that  the  attempt  at  deco- 
ration, if  made,  on  the  4th  of  November  next, 
should  be  resisted.  With  refv^rence  to  this  subject 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  case  submitted  to  the 
late  Attorney-General  of  Ireland,(a)  and  of  hit 
opinion  thereupon,  and  I  further  subjoin,  as 
indicative  of  the  tendency  of  such  a  decoration, 
the  account  given  by  the  police  magistrate  of 
what  took  place  at  a  previous  ceremony  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  12th  of  July  last. 

I  am,  sir, 

Hbnrt  Goulburh." 

1822,   October  15.      PlunJc^t  {Attorney 
Oenerai)  to  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  Chidbum. 

"  Sir,  October  15,  1822. 

I  HAVB  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your 
letters  of  the  14th  inst.  stating  that  as  the  period 
is  now  approaching  at  which  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  decorate  the  statue  of  King  William  in 
College  Green,  and  as  this  decoration  conducted 
by  persons  of  one  political  party  has  proved 
offensive  to  many  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  who 
entertain  different  opiuions,  and  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  called  forth  a  degree  of 
opposition  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
city,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  decoration 
of  a  public  statue  is  conformable  to  tho  law; 
and  that  he  has,  therefore,  commanded  you  to 
submit  the  question  to  my  consideration,  and 
desire  that  I  should  report  to  you,  for  his  Excel- 
lency's information,  whether  the  dressing  this 
Etatue  on  the  4th  of  November  next  would  be 
a  legal  act ;  and  whether  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  Government  might  not  properly  be 
exercised  to  prevent  any  individuals  who  might 
evince  a  disposition  to  decorate  the  statue  from 
canning  their  purposes  into  effect,  and  that,  if  I 
should  be  opinion  that  such  a  decoration  of  the 
statue  would  be  illegal,  I  should  state  to  yon, 
for  his  Excellency's  information,  the  grounds  of 
my  opinion ;  and  that  I  should  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  I  consider  it  advisable  that  the 
attempt  at  decoration,  if  made  on  the  4th  of 
November  next,  should  be  resisted. 

I  have  received  the  copy  of  a  case  submitted 
to  the  late  Attorney  General,(6)  and  of  his 

(a)  See  above,  p.  lOSSr 
(ft) 
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opinion  tliereon,  enclosed  in  joor  letters,  and 
also  the  account  given  by  the  police  magistrates 
of  what  took  place  at  or  previous  to  a  ceremony 
of  the  same  kind  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  and 
which  yon  subjoin  as  indications  of  the  tendency 
of  such  a  decoration. 

I  have  applied  my  immediate  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  the  very  important  questions 
submitted  to  m«,  and  have  now  the  honour  of 
communicating  to  yon,  for  his  Excellency's  in- 
formation, my  opinion  thereupon. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  any  statue  or  other 
ornament  erected  in  the  public  streets  (no  matter 
by  whom  or  at  whose  expense)  must,  generally 
speaking,  be  considered  as  public  property ;  and 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  circumstance  which 
applies  to  the  statue  of  King  William,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  coming  within  the  general  principle 
or  to  vest  the  property  in  it  in  any  individual 
or  any  class  of  individuals.  It  therefore  appears 
to  me  that  any  person  may  be  prevented  by  the 
magistrate  from  intermeddling  with  such  public 
property  by  affixing  to  it  any  emblem  or  device, 
whether  such  emblem  or  device  be  intended  as 
a  work  of  respect  or  of  insult  to  the  memory  of 
the  person  or  event  represented  by  such  statue 
or  ornament ;  and  if,  in  opposition  to  the  magis- 
trate, any  person  shall  persist  in  doing  so,  such 
person  may  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and  the  magistrate  will  be  justified  in  using  the 
civil  force  under  his  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  him.(a) 

But  beyond  this  there  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant consideration,  which  appears  to  me  to 
apply  directly  to  this  case.  Any  act,  however 
indifferent  or  innocent  in  itself,  not  having  refer- 
ence to  any  legal  right  concerning  the  person  or 
property  of  the  individual  desiring  to  exercise  it, 
not  imposed  on  him  as  a  duty  or  forming  any 
part  of  his  lawful  business,  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  done,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
may  be  prevented  by  order  of  the  magistrate ; 
and  the  party  persisting  in  opposition  to  such 
order  will  become  criminal,  and  may  be  pre- 
vented  and  prosecuted.  How  &r  the  dressing 
of  the  statue  of  King  William  in  this  country, 
and  at  stated  anniversaries,  is  in  its  nature 
calculated  to  lead  to  «  disturbance  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss ;  it  is 
sufllcient  to  know  that  it  has  actually  been 
attended  with  that  effect,  and  that  the  prospect 
of  its  repetition  excites  reasonable  and  well- 
grounded  alarm  in  the  Kind's  subjects  with  re- 
spect to  their  security  and  quiet  Th^  King's 
subjects  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
magistrate  a^inst  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes, 
and  the  contmuance  of  such  apprehensions ;  and 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  afford 
such  protection  being  clear,  &e  only  question 
for  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  is, 
whether  he  is  to  wait  until  the  breach  of  the 
peace  is  actually  committed  and  then  to  disperse 
and  punish  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  or  is  he 
not  bound  to  prevent,  as  by  law  he  may  do,  the 
oommitting  the  act  which  is  calculated  to  pro- 
dnceit, 

(a)  See  Dovoitan  v.  Pt^ne,  3  H.  Bl.  587 ; 
B.  V.  CarliU,  €  C.  &  P.  638;  ex  parU  Lewie, 
SI  Q.B.D.  191. 


I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  magistrate 
has  authority  to  forbid  the  dressing  of  the  statue 
on  the  4th  of  November  next,  and  that  the 
dressing  it  after  such  prohibition  notified  to  the 
party  would  be  an  illegal  act,  and  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Executive  Government  may  properly 
be  exercised  to  prevent  any  individuals  who  may 
evince  a  disposition  to  decorate  the  statue  from 
carrying  their  purpose  into  effect. 

Having  thus  stated  my  opinion  and  the 
grounds  of  it,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  some  fur- 
ther observations  applying  to  that  part  of  your 
letter  in  which  you  express  his  Excellency's 
commands  that  I  should  point  out  the  manner' 
in  which  I  consider  it  advisable  that  the  attempt 
at  decoration,  if  made  on  the  4th  of  November 
next,  should  be  resisted. 

It  does  not  appear  who  the  individuals  are  by 
whom  the  decoration  of  the  statue  of  King 
William  at  certain  anniversaries  is  directed  or 
executed ;  I  cannot  collect,  from  the  report  of 
the  police  magistrates,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  dressing  of  the  statue 
on  the  12th  July  last  took  place.  They  state 
merely  that  it  was  dreseed  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  18th,  when  no  riot  took  place,  and  their 
report  is  confined  to  the  riot,  which  did  take 
place  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  which 
continued  until  the  statue  was  undressed.  It 
appears  to  me  important  that  the  police  magis- 
trates who  made  the  report  should  state,  if  they 
can  ascertain  them,  the  names  and  description 
and  station  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  statue 
was  then  and  is  usually  dressed,  and  by  what 
authority  the  act  is  done.  I  apprdhend  the  fact 
to  be  that  the  persons  do  not  avow  themselves^ 
that  the  transaction  takes  place  either  in  die 
night,  or  at  an  hour  in  the  morning  before  the 
inhabitants  are  up,  and  that  no  manner  of  autho- 
rity is  alleged  for  the  proceeding.  It  appears  to 
me  essential  that  all  these  circumstaoces  should 
be  immediately  and  accurately  inquired  into  and 
ascertained  by  affidavits  from  the  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  transactions.  That  there  can- 
not be  an  immemorial  usage  on  such  a  subject 
is  certain ;  that  there  has  been  any  long  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  custom  (in  any  sense  of  the 
word)  practised  by  such  persons  does  not  appear 
to  be  ascertained,  and  I  apprehend  is  not  the 
fiict;  the  supposition  that  any  individual  could 
justify  his  resistance  to  the  magistrate  by  the  as- 
sertion of  aright  under  such  an  alleged  cu8tom,(a) 
and  still  more  that  the  magistrate  could  be  made 
answerable  for  using  the  civil  force  to  prevent 
his  exercise  of  it,  appean  to  me  not  to  rest  on 
any  solid  foundation.  But  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
satis&ction  to  his  Excellency  to  have  it  ascer- 
tained, whether  in  point  of  fact  there  are,  or  for 
any  length  of  time  have  been,  any  known  persons, 
or  classes  of  persons,  claiming  the  exercise  of 
such  a  right  It  appears  to  me  also  advisable 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  riot  which  took 
place  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  July,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dressing  of  the  statue,  should  be 
ascertained  by  the  affidavit  of  persons  who  were 
present,  and  that  such  affidavits  should  be 
obtained  not  merely  from  the  police  (to  whom 

(a)  De  Morgan  v.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Worke,  5  Q.BJ>.  155. 
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no  kind  of  blame  appean  to  attacb),  bat  of  any 
other  description  of  penons  who  were  present 
and  are  willing  to  testify,  and  particularly  of  the 
inhabitants  of  College  Green,  and  that  inquiries 
should  be  made  from  them  whether  any  mcon- 
Tenience  resulted  from  the  riot,  and  whether 
they  entertain  any  apprehensions  of  the  recur- 
renee  of  such  scenes  if  the  dressings  of  the  statue 
should  be  repeated  on  the  4th  of  Korember  next. 

The  accuracy  of  these  inquiries,  and  the  full 
disclosure  of  the  entire  of  the  facts  and  eircum- 
stances  connected  with  them,  appear  to  me  most 
important  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Execu- 
tire  Government  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws  on  the  approaching 
occasion. 

On  these  steps  being  taken,  I  would  humbly 
submit  that,  if  his  Excellency  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  the  law  is  such  as  I  hare  stated  it  to  be, 
and  that  in  point  of  discretion  the  case  is  such 
as  to  require  the  fl4>plication  of  the  law,  it  would 
be  proper  in  such  manner  as  may  appear  to  him 
most  fitly  for  the  purpose,  to  have  the  law  and 
the  intention  of  acting  upon  it  publicly  notified ; 
and  that  thereupon  directions  should  be  given  to 
the  magistrate  under  whose  disposal  the  police 
of  the  metropolis  is  placed  to  take  care  so  to 
guard  the  statue  that  no  person  may  have  the 
means  of  attaching  any  device  or  emblem  to  it 
at  the  period  when  such  proceeding  is  appre- 
hended, and  that  they  should  be  instructed  to 
prevent  such  persons  by  force,  if  necessary,  and 
to  apprehend  them  if  they  by  force  attempt  to 
prosecute  their  object. 

I  have  to  apologise  for  the  prolixity  of  this 
report.  If  I  have  in  any  part  of  it  gone  beyond 
the  letter  of  the  question  as  proposed  to  me,  I 
have  to  request  you  will  attribute  it  to  my 
anxiety  not  to  leave  any  substantial  part  of  the 
case  which  you  by  his  Excellency's  commands 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  submitting  to  me 
unanswered. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Sir, 
Your  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 
(Signed)        W.  C.  PLUifKET.*'(a) 

1822,  October  27.  The  Marquis  of  TTeZ- 
leeley  to  Sir  Robert  Fed, 

(Private  and  Secret.) 

"  Dublin  Castle, 
<*Mt  DBiR  Sib,  October  29,  1822. 

SmcB  the  receipt  of  your  letter  (marked 
private  and  secret)  of  the  2lBt  of  July  1822 
my  attention  has  been  continually  directed  to 
the  object  of  preventing,  by  conciliatory  re- 
monstrance and  admonition,  the  celebration  of 
the  accustomed  ceremonies  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
on  the  approaching  4th  of  November. 

Several  communications  have  passed  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Orange  associations,  and  with 
their  agents,  in  the  country  and  in  the  city  of 
Dublin ;  and  at  different  meetings  of  the  party 
the  abolition  of  the  usual  celebration  has  been 
repeatedly  discussed. 

The  leaders  and  principal  personages  have 
appeared  to  be  generally  disposed  to  relinquish 
these  unconciliatory  proceedings ;  but  the  great 

(a)  691,  U23,  Irish  Papers,  Home  Office. 


body  of  the  party  has  mantf etted  a  dinnclinatioa 
to  make  the  first  advance  in  a  course  so  oppoate 
to  their  prejudices  and  passions,  and  (in  their 
opinion)  so  dangerous  to  their  combined  in- 
fluence, dignity,  and  honour. 

The  result  is  that  no  pledge  has  been  given 
which  can  affwd  any  seenrity  to  the  public 
peace  against  the  renewal  of  the  scenes  of  the 
12th  of  July  1823  in  the  city  of  Dublm. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  have  signi- 
fied a  wish  for  the  timely  interposition  of  the 
executive  power  $  and  it  appears  probable  that 
many  of  the  party  would  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  mterference  of  Government,  which  would, 
relieve  them  from  much  embarrassment  with, 
their  friends  and  partisans. 

Whatever  intercourse  has  occurred  with  the 
Oranffe  party  has  been  conducted  with  every 
practicable  degree  of  eaution,  for  the  purpose 
of  precluding  any  recognition  of  the  association 
in  its  corporate  capacity ;  the  legality  of  such  a 
confederacy  being  questionable. 

The  various  discnasionB  among  the  Orange 
party,  and  their  unsatisfiictory  result,  having 
attracted  public  attention,  the  question  has  been 
embittered  by  additional  animosity;  and  the 
approaching  anniversa^  is  contemplated  with 
increased  a&vm  and  agitation  by  the  people  of 
Dublin. 

In  this  state  of  afEairs,  having  lost  all  hope 
of  inducing  those  who  have  been  principally 
concerned  in  instigating  these  celebrations  to 
assist  me  in  abolishing  uiem,  I  have  attentively 
considered  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  executive  power  with  reference 
to  the  present  aspect  of  the  case  under  the  form 
now  presented  to  my  view. 

Although  the  celebration  of  the  12th  July, 
1822,  occasioned  no  loss  of  lives  nor  fbrmid- 
able  tumult,  the  public  peace  was  violently 
disturbed,  and  a  riot  ensoed,  of  which  the  deco- 
ration of  the  statue  of  King  William  was  the 
sole  cause. 

Tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  interference 
of  the  police,  which,  however,  suffered  insnlt 
and  iiyury  in  the  discharge  of  its  public  and 
lawfo]  functions. 

Great  alann  and  terror  were  excited  among 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  dty  of  Dublin, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  statue ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  13th  July  tliat 
all  apprehension  of  danger  appeared  to  have 
ceased. 

Previously  to  these  occurrences  of  the  12th 
July,  I  abstained  from  any  direct  interposition 
of  the  executive  power,  under  a  sense  of  the 
considerations  submitted  to  you  in  my  private 
and  confideutial  letter  of  the  I5th  July  1822 ; 
and  it  was  highly  satisfactory  to  me  to  be 
enabled  to  understand,  by  your  private  and 
secret  letter  of  the  21st  July,  that  my  conduct 
was  approved  by  his  Majesty's  Government. 

But  the  case  is  cssenti^y  changed  by  the 
events  of  the  12th  July.  Under  my  own  direct 
observation,  and  within  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  decoration  of  the  statue  of  King 
William  on  that  day  produced  tumult  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  under  various  circum- 
stances, which  afford  just  ground  for  apprehend- 
ing a  similar  disturbance  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity (on  the  4th  of  Norember)  if  a  similar 
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exhibition  should  be  permitted  by  the  ezecutiTe 
power. 

I  cannot  express  my  sentiments  more  clearly 
than  by  stating  that,  if  I  were  now  personally 
questioned,  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an 
oath,  I  must  declare  my  serious  apprehension 
that  the  decoration  of  the  statue  on  the  4th 
November  must  produce  a  riot,  probably  of 
much  greater  extent  and  more  dangerous  con- 
sequences than  that  which  occurred  on  the 
12th  July. 

That  a  riot,  at  least  equally  ii^jurions  to  the 
public  peace  would  occur,  is  so  highly  probable 
as  to  approach  nearly  to  certainty.  But  the 
irritation  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
tenacity  of  the  party  supposed  to  be  princi- 
pally concerned  in  conducting  this  favourite 
show  justly  increases  the  apprehension  of  a 
more  general  and  perilous  disturbances  of  public 
order. 

Without  examining  what  might  be  the  de- 
scription of  my  right  and  duty,  under  an  impres- 
sion so  regularly  formed  and  so  deeply  fixed 
by  fBLCi  and  reason  in  my  judgment  and  con- 
science, it  is  sufficient  to  apprize  you  that  I 
have  not  thought  it  proper  to  frame  any  plan 
of  proceeding  until  I  had  consulted  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  under  his  advice  and  with 
his  assistance  had  brought  the  question  of  law 
to  a  clear  issoe. 

Accordingly  I  directed  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
make  a  communication  to  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, of  which,  together  with  the  Attorney 
General's  reply,  a  copy  is  enclosed.  Copies  are 
also  enclosed  of  the  documents  required  by  the 
Attorney  General.  From  these  papers  you  will 
collect  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  distur- 
bance of  the  12th  July  ;  the  affidavits  of  several 
inhabitants  of  College  Green  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate  their  just  apprehension  of  similar 
or  of  more  formidable  tumults  on  the  4th  of 
November,  if  the  decoration  of  the  statue  shaJl 
not  be  prevented. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  decoration  of 
the  statue  (according  to  the  opinion  both  of  Mr. 
Plunkett  and  Mr.  Saurin)  may  lawfully  be  pre- 
vented by  the  executive  power. 

With  r^fard  to  the  expediency  of  the  inter- 
position of  Government,  a  question  of  discre- 
tion has  arisen  to  which  I  have  given  the 
utmost 'and  most  deliberate  consideration,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  chance  exists  of  prevent- 
ing public  disturbance  on  the  4th  November 
otherwise  than  by  promulgating  the  principles 
of  law  which  forbid  the  decoration  of  the 
statue  under  present  circumstances,  and  by  en- 
forcing those  principles  against  any  persons  who 
may  attempt  to  violate  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  intention  to  pursue  this  course,  with  every 
practicable  degree  of  moderation  and  with 
eveiy  precaution  to  avoid  offence  against  either 
party. 

Being  also  anxjous  that  this  matter  should 
not  be  raised  to  any  exaggerated  importance,  I 
intend  to  make  the  requisite  communication  by 
letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  from  the 
Chief  Secretary,  and  to  require  his  Lordship  and 
the  magistrates  to  issue  proper  proclamations  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  previously  to  the  4th 
of  November.    At  an  interview  with  the  Lord 


Mayor  yesterday  I  received  not  only  every 
assurance  of  the  determination  of  bis  Lordship 
and  of  the  other  magistrates  to  discharge  their 
duty  firmly  and  faithfully,  but  also  a  significa- 
tion of  their  general  opinion  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  executive  power  was  urgentiy  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  decoration  of  the  statue, 
as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  preserving  the 
public  peace  on  the  4th  of  November. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the 
more  violent  members  of  the  Corporation  will 
not  condemn  the  course  which  I  propose  to 
pursue,  but,  as  fkr  as  my  inquiries  have  enabled 
me  to  form  any  judgment,  I  entertain  a  con- 
fident hope  that  no  resistance  will  be  attempted 
afler  the  law  shall  have  been  proclaimed. 

I  propose  to  forward  to  you  to-morrow  copies 
of  Mr.  Goulbum's  communications  with  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  as  soon  as  possible  copies 
of  his  Lordship's  proclamations. 

Although  this  letter  is  addressed  in  a  private 
form,  you  will,  of  course,  use  your  discretion  in 
considering  it  as  a  public  dispatch. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 
with  true  respect  and  regard, 

Tour  faithful  Servant, 
Wbllbslbt. 

As  I  was  closinff  this  dispatch  I  received  an 
intimation  (but  of  a  vague  and  unsubstantial 
character)  that  it  was  intended  to  declare  to 
the  Government  that  all  notion  of  decorating 
the  statue  was  now  abandoned.  I  hope  this 
declaration  may  be  made ;  but  after  all  that  I 
have  witnessed  I  am  resolved  to  promulgate 
the  law  in  terms  of  the  utmost  moderation  and 
of  the  most  conciliatory  temper. 

W." 


1822,  October  29.    The  Right  Hon.  H. 
Gotdburn  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  DabliQ(a). 

"Dublin  Castle, 
"  Mt  Lobd,  29th  October  1822. 

Thb  Lord  Lieutenant  has  reason  to 
a])prehend  that  an  attempt  will  be  mado  on 
the  night  of  the  Srd  or  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  of  November  to  affix  some  decoration  to 
the  statue  of  King  William  in  College  Green. 

Such  a  proceeding  appears  to  his  Excellency 
calculated  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the 
city,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
depositions  of  several  citizens  and  Dublin 
residents  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  statue,  who  have  sworn  their  belief  that 
such  an  attempt,  if  made.«  must  lead  to  a  serious 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  Under  these 
circumstances  his  Excellency  has  commanded 
me  to  call  upon  your  Lordslup  to  adopt  timely 
measures  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city, 
and  as  his  Excellency  conceives  that  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  preventing  disturbance  will  be 
to  prohibit  Uie  decoration  of  the  statue,  I 
am  to  point  out  to  you  the  importance  in  the 
first  instance  of  warning  all  persons  of  your 
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Loidsliip*s  intentions  to  prohibit  mny  laeb  deeo- 
ration,  and  of  apprizing  all  pemonfl  that  any 
attempt  to  disobey  your  Lordship's  admonition 
will  subject  the  offender  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  Your  Lordship  will  also  make  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  requisite  for  effectually 
guarding  the  statue  against  any  endeavour 
which  may  be  made  to  affix  to  it  on  the  days 
mentioned  any  emblem,  ornament,  or  device 
whatever. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Hembt  Goulburx." 

1822,  October  31.  Proclamation  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dablin,  John  Sindth  Flem- 
ing- 

**  Wherbas  the  Decoration  of  the  Statue  of 
King  William  in  College  Green  has  been  for 
some  time  past  the  occasion  of  dissensions  and 
animosities  amongst  the  Inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
and  in  man^  instances  productive  of  violations 
of  the  Pubkc  Peace,  and  whereas  it  appears,  by 
information  upon  oath  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  Decoration  of  the  said  Statue  on  the  ISth 
Day  of  July  last,  a  tumultuous  mob  assembled 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Night  of  the  said  Day, 
and  continued  in  a  state  of  riot  and  disturbance 
of  the  Public  Peace  for  some  hours,  during 
which  period  several  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
received,  in  consequence  thereof,  serious  bodily 
injuries,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  CoUege  Green 
and  its  vicinity  were  kept  in  a  state  of  great 
personal  apprehension  and  alarm,  and  whereas 
It  further  appears  by  the  said  information  upon 
Oath  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  repetition  of  the  like  Disturbances,  if 
the  said  Statue  shall  be  decorated  upon  the 
approaching  Anniversaries  on  the  4th  and  5th 
Days  of  November  next, 

**  Now  I,  the  said  LoM  Ma^or  of  Dublin,  do 
hereby  give  this  Public  Notice  that  as  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Uiis  City,  I  shall  feel  it  my 
bounden  Duty  to  guard,  as  &r  as  I  possibly 
can,  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  disorders 
and  infractions  of  the  Public  Peace,  and,  for 
that  purpose  to  prevent,  by  all  le^  means  in  my 
power,  the  Decoration  of  the  said  Statue,  or  the 
affixing  thereto  any  emblems,  ornament,  or  device 
whatever,  with  a  view  to  the  said  approach- 
ing Anniversaries,  and  to  bring  to  Public  Justice 
all  offenders  in  that  respect.  And  I  do  most 
confidently  hope  that  all  the  loytkl,  peaceable, 
and  well-disposed  of  my  Fellow  Citizens  will 
concur  in  giving  effect  to  this,  my  Proclamation. 
And  I  do  further  hope  that  in  thus  following 
the  wise  and  benignant  Instructions  of  His 
Migesty,  and  avoidii^  this  cause  of  Irritation, 
we  shall  set  an  example  which,  by  uniting  all 
classes  in  support  of  His  Majesty's  Grovemment, 
may  restore  the  Public  tranquillity,  redeem  the 
charactw  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  general. 

Given  at  the  Mansion  House,  Slst  Day  of 
October  i8SS« 

By  Order, 

(A.  Tatlor), 

Secretary." 

1822,  Kovember  7.  The  Marqain  of 
WeUealey  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel 


^  (Private  and  Secret) 

"  Phoniix  Park, 
**  Mt  dkar  Sir,  November  7th,  1822. 

Althouoh  Mr.  Goolbum  has  already 
transmitted  to  you  copies  of  his  letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  of  the  29th  of  October 
1822,  and  of  the  Lord  Mayor*s  Proclamation  of 
the  Slst  of  the  same  month,  I  think  it  may  be 
convenient  to  annex  copies  of  those  documents 
to  this  letter. 

In  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
rec^pt  of  Mr.  Goulbnm's  letter  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Proclamation,  the 
painting  of  the  statue  was  commenced ;  but  no 
attempt  was  made  by  the  executive  power  to 
interrupt  that  part  of  the  decoration  until  after 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Proclamation  had  been  pub- 
lished. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  November  the 
Lord  Mayor  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sutter, 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  to  which 
his  Lordship  returned  an  answer  on  the  Srd ; 
copies  of  these  letters  are  enclosed. 

The  report  of  the  police  relative  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  night  of  the  8rd  and  morning  of 
the  4th  of  November  is  also. 

The  successive  reports  of  the  police  and 
letters  of  the  Lord  Mayor  from  the  5th  to  the 
7th  of  November  complete  the  intelligence 
received  to  this  evening. 

From  these  documents  you  will  perceive 
that,  although  no  attempt  was  made  on  the  Srd, 
4th,  or  5th  instant  forcibly  to  decorate  the 
statue,  persons  in  the  Common  Council,  and 
others  in  the  city,  disputed  the  legality  of  the 
proceeding  of  the  magistrates,  and  intimated 
an  intention  of  bringing  the  point  to  issue  in  a 
court  of  law. 

On  the  night  of  the  6th,  or  morning  of  the 
7th,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Sutter  and 
others  to  decorate  the  statue,  which  was 
fhistrated  with  some  difficulty  by  the  police. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  Sutter  and  his  associates 
are  stated  to  have  used  the  utmost  force  within 
their  power,  and  to  have  behaved  with  the 
greatest  violence. 

You  will  observe,  with  regret,  that  great  dis- 
turbance and  disorder  have  prevailed  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  although  unattended  b/  loss  of 
lives. 

Neither  the  great  body  of  the  Protestants  nor 
that  of  the  Catholics  has,  however,  been  agitated 
by  these  transactions.  The  persons  who  hare 
appeared  in  this  scene  are  of  no  importance 
either  from  their  numbers  or  consideration. 
Persons  of  both  religious  persuasions  have 
been  found  in  the  different  assemblages  which 
have  been  collected  ;  and  each  of  these  inferior 
partisans  has  displayed  his  animosity  with  the 
virulence  and  intemperance  which  usually  cha- 
racterise the  lowest  agents  of  all  parties. 

The  Roman  Catholic  body  in  Dublin  has  not 
manifested  any  spirit  of  exultation  or  triumph, 
but  has  maintained  the  most  temperate,  concilia- 
tory, and  orderly  demeanour.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  expected  .that  the  violence  of  some  in- 
dividuals will  be  ascribed  to  the  general  spirit 
of  the  whole  party;  and  a  similar  impotatioii 
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will  prol>ably  be  retorted   on  the  Protestants 
with  eqoal  injostioe. 

The  party  condacted  by  Mr.  Sutter  declare 
iheir  intention  of  renewing  their  attempt  to 
decorate  the  statae,  which  will  of  course  be 
again  defeated  by  the  police,  in  whose  hands 
the  custody  of  the  statue  is  now  placed;  nor 
have  I  thought  it  advisable  to  employ  the 
military  in  any  stage  of  these  fantastical  ex- 
hibitions. 

I  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  this  day  at 
the  Castle,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  magis- 
trates. The  city  of  Dublin  is  now  perfectly 
quiet,  and  I  trust  that  no  disturbance  is  likely 
to  occur  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  the 
employment  of  any  other  force  than  that  of  the 
police. 

It  will  be  a  question  of  disoretion,  which  must 
be  governed  by  future  events,  whether  any 
prosecutions  shall  be  instituted  against  the 
leaders  in  this  ludicrous  enterprise;  such  as 
have  actually  broken  the  peace  by  direct  force 
have  been  apprehended,  and  will  be  brought  to 
justice  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  true  respect 
and  regard,  my  dear  Sir,  your  fidthful  and 
obedient  servant, 


Wjbixbslbt. 


» 


Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel,  &c. 


1822,  Norember  2.  Sir  Bob&rt  Peel  to  tho 
Marquis  of  WeUeeUy. 


<«  Whitehall,  2nd  November  1822. 
**  Mt  dbar  Lord, 

Mt  letter  of  the  21st  of  February  will 
have  led  your  Excellency  to  anticipate  my 
entire  acquiescence  in  the  course  which  it  is 
your  intention  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  usual  decoration  of  the  statue  of 
King  William  on  the  4th  instant 

Idter  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Executive  Government  to  in- 
duce, by  the  means  of  admonition  and  remon- 
strance or  departure  from  the  annual  custom, 
without  any  positive  assurance  that  those  at- 
tempts will  be  effectual;  and  after  the  deposi- 
tion on  oath  that  the  observance  of  the  custom 
on  the  present  occasion  will  in  all  probability 
lead  to  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  con- 
sistent either  with  the  digni^  or  with  the  duty 
of  Gtovemment  to  abstain  from  taking  those 
precautions  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
which  the  law  empowers  it  to  take. 

Although  our  communications  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  been  conducted  in  a  private  form,  I 
deem  that  form  to  have  been  adopted  solely  on 
account  of  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the 
matters  to  which  it  has  referred ;  and  that  the 
correspondence  ought  to  be,  as  I  have  directed 
it  to  be,  officially  recorded. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  dear  Lord, 
with  true  respect  and  regard, 

(Signed)        Robxbt  Pbbl." 


APPENDIX  L.(a) 


The  two  following  memoranda  were 
written  by  the  Dnke  of  Wellington  in 
relation  to  the  Deccan  Prize  Case : 

Mbmobahbux,  September  10,  1825. 

When  the  Deccan  Prise  Case  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  in 
the  year  1828,  it  was  stated  by  one  party,  and 
not  disputed  by  the  other,  and  understood  by 
their  Lordships,  that  there  was  a  very  large 
booty  at  the  disposition  of  His  Majesty,  taken 
by  Uie  troops  at  Poonah,  at  Nagpour,  and  at 
Mahidpour,  The  one  party  before  their  Lord- 
ships, Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  the  army  of  the 
Deccan,  claimed  the  exclusive  right  to  have 
the  booty  distributed  among  them.  The  other 
party,  Lord  Hastings  and  the  grand  army, 
claimed  to  participate  in  the  advantage. 

The  first- mentioned  party  contended  that 
there  was  no  previous  ecncsrt  or  leaal  associa- 
turn  in  the  operations,  by  which  the  booty  in 
question  was  acquired,  and  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  His  Mijesty ;  nor  any  co-op<ra<tofi  in 
these  operations  on  the  part  of  Lord  Hastings 
or  of  the  grand  army,  such  as  it  is  understood 
the  law  requires,  in  order  to  give  a  party  a 

(a)  Sea  above,  pp.  772, 981. 


right  to  share,  which  claims  on  the  score  of 
co-operation.  That  the  army  of  the  Deccan 
was  a  separate  arm^,  exclusively  under  the 
military  command  in  chief  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop ;  that  he  alone  had  exclusively  ordered 
the  operations  of  that  army;  that  Lord  Has- 
tings, in  his  quality  of  Commander-in-Chief^  had 
never  given  any  command  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop ;  and  that  all  the  orders  conveyed  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  by  his  Lordship  were  given  in 
the  exercise  of  his  political  power  as  Governor- 
General. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  on  which  of 
these  grounds  the  decision  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  5th  February,  1823,(6)  was  founded.  It 
mif^ht  have  been  founded  upon  none  of  them. 
It  IS  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  parties  were 
mistaken ;  the  one  in  their  statements,  the 
other  in  their  admissions  of  the  existence  of 
this  booty,  and  of  the  sources  from  which, 
and  the  mode  in  which,  such  booty  had  been 
captured. 

It  will  be  stated  in  this  paper  what  booty 
really  does  exist  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Crown,  in  consequence  of  the  operations  of  the 
war  in  India  in  1817,  1818  ;  but  in  the  mean- 


(6)  Set  above,  p.  77«. 
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time  it  ii  detirable  to  consider  of  the  statements 
and  argoments  abore  referred  to,  in  order  to 
applj  them  to  the  booty  which  is  really  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Croirn  at  the  present 
moment. 

The  first  point  is,  that  there  was  no  previons 
amcert  or  aanocioHom  in  the  operations  against 
the  MakraUa  powers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Pindarees. 

It  is  asserted  that  Lord  Hastings  did  not 
expect  the  hostilities  which  subsequently  took 
place  on  the  part  of  the  Peishwah,  the  Bajah 
of  Nagpour  or  of  Holkar  ;  and  this  assertion  is 
founded  not  upon  Lord  Hastings'  acts,  or  upon 
his  omissions,  or  upon  the  genml  tenor  of  what 
he  wrote  upon  this  subject,  but  upon  a  few 
selected  phrases  found  in  different  parts  of  his 
correspondence,  expressing  his  surprise  rather 
at  the  mode  in  which  the  treachery  had  been 
carried  into  execution  than  that  it  existed. 

Lord  Hastings  was  aware  in  what  light  the 
Pindarees  had  been  considered,  and  in  what 
degree  they  had  been  encouraged  by  all  the 
Mahratta  powers,  to  undertake  their  operations 
in  preceding  years  in  thfe  Company's  territories ; 
and  he  could  not  believe  that  he  could  effec- 
tually put  down  the  predatory  system,  without 
exciting  the  jealousy,  the  animosity,  and  even- 
tually the  hostility  of  these  powers,  if  they 
should  consider  it  possible  to  manifest  such 
hostility  with  advantage  or  without  danger  to 
themselves. 

Lord  Hastings  did  not,  nor  could  not,  foresee 
in  what  manner,  at  what  time,  or  under  what 
circumttances  this  hostility  would  be  mani* 
fasted;  and  he  adopted  every  measure  in  his 
power  to  frustrate  and  render  such  hostility 
harmless,  by  the  display  and  employment  of 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  force,  which  the 
resources  of  his  Government  could  supply. 

But  there  is  one  measure  adopted  by  Lord 
Hastings  which  manifests  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, that  he  did  expect  these  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahratta  powers ;  and  that  was  the 
nomination  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  to  command 
the  troops  of  the  Deccan.  These  troops  con- 
sisted of  as  follows  :  The  Nagpour  Subsidiary 
Force,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams;  the 
Hydrabad  Subsidiary  Force,  imder  Colonel 
DovetoD ;  the  Poonah  Subsidiary  Force,  under 
Colonel  Smith ;  the  Mysore  Horse ;  the  Hydra- 
bad  and  Poonnh  Infantry,  and  other  irr^g^ar 
troops,  all  of  them  doing  duty,  or  they  might 
have  been  appointed  to  do  du^%  with  one  or 
other  of  the  Subsidised  Corps  of  Regular 
Troops ;  and  lastly,  a  body  of  troops  of  the 
army  of  Fort  St.  George,  detached  from  the 
territories  under  the  Government  of  Fort  St. 
George. 

These  last  might  have  been  organised  under 
the  command  of  any  officer  whom  his  Lordship 
might  have  selected  for  such  command ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  troops  above  mentioned  might 
have  moved  to  the  Nerbuddah  in  separate 
bodies,  under  the  command  of  their  several 
commanders,  acting  under  instructions  from 
Lord  Hastings,  with  equal  if  not  with  greater 
facility  than  they  did  move  by  the  intervention 
of  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  in  his 
capacity,  newly  conferred    upon  him    by  the 


Governor-General  in  Coondl,  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Deeean. 
I  But  Lord  Hastings  saw  that  poanbly,  nay 
probably,  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
operations  with  those  troops  previoudy  to  their 
arrival  on  the  Nerbuddah,  and  to  the  period  at 
which  they  should  be  in  immediate  and  direct 
conmnnnication  with  himself  and  with  the  divi- 
sions of  the  grand  army.  He  could  not  foresee 
what  would  be  the  nature  or  the  period  of  those 
operations  ;  andj  he,  therefore,  did  that  which, 
as  a  statesman  and  a  general  he  ought  to  have 
done  ;  he  appointed  an  officer  to  command  the 
whole,  and  endowed  him  with  fnU  military  and 
politioal  powers  and  instruetions  to  act  a» 
circumstances  might  require.  His  Lordship 
manifested  his  foresight,  as  well  as  his  wisdom, 
in  this  arrangement ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
occurred  that  Sir  Thomas  Htdt^  was  under  the 
necessity  of  using  his  military  as  well  as  his 
political  powers,  in  the  three  only  instances  in 
which,  by  pos.<ibility,  they  could  be  used  in 
the  interval  between  his  march  from  the  com- 
pany's territories,  and  his  communication  widi 
Lord  Hastings  after  his  arrival  at  the  rendes- 
i  vous  upon  the  Nerbuddah.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
'  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  want  of 
foresight,  and  of  previous  concert  and  oaso- 
ctation. 

The  fact  is,  that  everything  was  foreseen,  and 
we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  foresight;  as  the 
only  measures  which  could  be  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  might  occur  in  the 
execution  of  this  great  and  necessary  enterprise, 
were  adopted. 

Secondly.  In  respect  to  co-operation,  I  am 
one  of  those  too  much  accustomed  to  estimate 
the  value  of  real  military  co-operation ;  and,  as 
I  understand  the  law,  which,  however,  I  appre- 
hend has  been  laid  down  only  in  reference  to 
naval  operations,  it  is  military  co-operation 
alone  can  give  a  party  a  claim  to  bo  cona- 
dered  as  a  joint  captor.  I  object  to  military 
co-operatiou  being  admitted  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  claimant  has  been  in  sight,  as  in 
cases  of  naval  co-operation ;  but  I  assert  that 
there  must  be  an  actual  co-operation  in  the 
action. 

The  existence  of  previous  concert  nnd  associa- 
Hon,  provided  nothing  intervened  to  prevent  the 
co-operation,  would  render  the  proof  of  such  co- 
operation unnecessary ;  and  it  is  quite  obvioua, 
from  what  has  been  above  stated,  that  previous 
concert  and  association  existed  in  the  operations 
at  Poonah,  Nagpour,  and  Mahidpour. 

But  if  that  principle  should  be  denied,  or  the 
fact  denied,  we  must  then  consider  the  cases. 

The  position  of  the  grand  army  undoubtedly 
prevented  Scindiah  and  Meer  Khan  from  mov- 
ing; and  it  is  certain,  that  the  movement  of 
either  of  those  Chieft  would  have  had  great 
influence  over  the  result  of  affairs  in  the  Deccan. 

But  there  was  no  military  co-operation  in  the 
action  at  Poonah,  and  this  co-operation  would 
be  merely  political 

In  the  case  of  Nagpour  there  was  positive 
military  co-operation  by  the  troops  of  the  grand 
army,  under  Brigadier-General  Hardyman. 

The  case  of  Mahidpour  was  fhe  strongest.of  all. 
The  march  of  the  1st  and  8rd  divisions  of  the 
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annj  had  been  delayed  by  the  ilhiesa  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hialop,  and  by  the  badness  of  the 
weather.  What  was  the  meaning  of  the  dela^  in 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  a^;amst 
the  Pindarees  till  those  troops  should  amye  at 
the  rendezvous  upon  the  Nerbnddah  ? 

Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  after  the 
genenJ's  health,  or  any  other  act  of  courtesy  ? 
It  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in 
tiie  general  plan  laid  down  according  to  previous 
concert  and  association. 

Accordingly,  from  the  moment  of  the  passage 
of  the  Nerbuddah,  Brigadier-General  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Adams,  with 
the  3rd  and  5th  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan,  were  in  daily  and  hourly  communication 
with  Qeneral  Marshall's  Division  of  the  grand 
army,  and  of  course  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Lord  Hastings. 

In  the  course  of  these  operations  it  was  found, 
that  Holkar  acted  exactly  as  had  been  foreseen 
by  Lord  Hastings;  and  Lieutenant«Gkneral 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  according  to  the  instructions 
which  he  had  received  from  his  Lordship,  de- 
clared Holkar  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  British 
Government,  and  attacked  his  Army  as  he 
would  have  done  a  Pindaiee  force. 

Not  only  was  General  MarshalFs  Division  co- 
operating upon  this  occasion,  but  likewise 
Ghsneral  Donkin's,  General  Brown's,  and  Sir 
William  Heir's.  It  was  no  trifling  act  of  co- 
operation to  have  enabled  Lieutenant-Greneral 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  to  force  Holkar  to  an  action. 
An  attentive  perusal  of  the  papers,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  parties,  will  show  that  this  was 
effected  by  two  modes. 

First,  by  the  movement  of  General  Malcolm 
to  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Thomas  Hislop ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  position  of  the  divisions  of 
Sir  William  Keir,  General  Donkin,  (reneral 
Brown,  General  Marshall,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Adams,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  rendered  the  retreat  of  Holkar  impossible. 

Here  was  no  chance,  but  clear  previous  con- 
cert and  Inilitary  co-operation,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  booty,  but  for  a  better  purpose, 
that  of  attaining  a  great  and  glorious  public 
advantage. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  there  was  distinct 
military  co-operation  among  all  the  troops  on 
the  right  of  the  Nerbuddah,  acting  against 
the  Pindarees ;  but  it  is  disputed,  that  in  the 
war  with  Holkar,  an  event  foreseen  and  clearly 
provided  for  in  the  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop  as  likely  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
operations  against  the  Pindarees,  there  was 
the  same  co-operation,  the  different  divisions  of 
both  armies  being  in  fact  in  the  same  scene  of 
action,  and  in  the  same  relative  position  towards 
each  other,  and  in  the  same  habits  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  next  assertion  is,  that  the  army  of  the 
Deocan  was  a  separate  army,  exclusively  under 
the  command  in  chief  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  ; 
that  he  exclusively  ordered  Its  operations ;  that 
Lord  Hastings,  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  India, 
had  never  given  any  orders  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
or  the  troops  under  his  command ;  and  that  the 
military  orden  given  by  his  Lordship  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  although  military  themselves, 


'were  given  in  the  exercise  of  his  Lordship's 
political  powers  as  governor-general. 

The  most  extensive  powers,  political  as  well 
as  military,  were  confided  to  Sir  Thomas  Hislop ; 
of  which  the  only  limit  was  to  be  found  in  his 
instructions,  and  that  he  was  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Govemor-Greneral,  or  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council;  and  that  he  was  to  be 
"  subject  to  the  control  eventually  in  the  conduct 
of  operations  in  the  field,  of  the  authority  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  Lord  Hastings." 

ITor  the  purpose  of  this  cause,  then,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Hastings,  a  miUtary  officer 
of  hi^  rank  and  great  reputation,  having  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop  undoubtedly  under  the  control 
of  his  authority  as  Commander-in-Chief,  aban- 
doned  his  duty  as  an  officer,  for  it  was  lus  duty 
as  an  officer  to  command  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
and  that  he  preferred  to  send  him  military 
orders  by  virtue  of  the  political  superiority 
vested  in  his  Lordship,  instead  of  in  the  exercise 
of  the  military  command  and  control  which  he 
undoubtedly  had  on  this  service. 

The  words  above  recited,  conveying  the 
authority  conferred  upon  Sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
and  steting  its  limitations,  will  show  how  little 
there  is  in  aU  the  arguments  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  a  separate  inde- 
pendent army,  and  that  in  that  capacity  he  could 
be  under  no  control. 

He  was  under  the  control  specifically  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  eventually ;  and  the  event 
in  contemplation  occurred  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  reach  of  his  Lordship,  and  was  in  com- 
munication with  his  Lordship ;  that  is,  as  soon 
as  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  the 
Deccan  crossed  the  Nerbuddah. 

This  is  the  difference  between  Sir  Thomas 
Hislop's  case  and  mine.  I  never  was  in  com- 
munication or  co-operated  with  Lord  Lake. 

Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  in  communication 
with  Lord  Hastings  from  the  moment  his  troops 
crossed  the  Nerbuddah.  From  that  moment  an 
union  of  operations  was  necessary,  and  an  unity 
of  command  alone  eonld  ensure  it. 

Lord  Hastings,  in  whom  the  chief  command 
of  the  operations  was  vested,  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  exercise  that  command. 

His  Lordship  might  choose  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  to  issue  his  orders  to  the  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  Deccan  through  their  Com- 
mander-m-Chief  Sir  Thomas  Hislop;  and  he 
might  choose  to  write  them  himself  in  official  or 
in  private  letters,^  either  upon  the  military 
subject  aUme,  or  mixed  up  with  other  matter ; 
or  he  might  issue  them,  if  he  should  think 
proper,  through  his  Adjutant-General  or  his 
Quarter-Master-General  or  his  Secretary,  or  his 
Aide-de-Camp  ;  they  were  equally  his  orders, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  was  responsible  as  a 
military  officer  to  obey  those  orders. 

I  assert  this  principle:  No  officer  in  command 
of  an  army  is  bound  to  issue  his  orders  in  any 
particular  mode  or  channel.  Provided  those 
who  receive  those  orders  are  certain  that  they 
proceed  from  him,  they  are  bound  to  obey  them ; 
and  these  very  papers  afford  an  instance  of  two 
different  modes  of  issuing  orders  to  armies  upon 
the  same  sulqects.  Lord  Hastings  issued  his 
orders  regarding  the  movements  of'  the  troops 
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aometimei  throngli  liif  A4iotftnt-G«iienI, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Nicoll,  flometimes  by  hit 
own  letters,  official  or  priTate. 

Sir  Thomas  Hialop  isaaed  hia  orders  apon  the 
same  subjecti  throogh  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blacker,  the  Quarter-Master-General ;  and  there 
are  not  two  Commanders-in-Chief  ^  of  British 
armies  who  have  issued  such  orders  in  the  same 
precise  channel. 

But  it  is  stated  that  these  orders,  although 
undeniably  issued  by  Lord  Hastings,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  having  for  their  objects 
detailed  movements  and  mancBuvres,  were 
issued  in  the  exercise  of  his  political  power  as 
Governor-General. 

I  will  just  inquire  what  Lord  Hastings  meant 
by  the  words  my  army^  frequently  used  in  the 
letters  conveying  these  orders  ?  Did  he  mean 
that  he  was  the  sovereign  whose  army  it  was  ? 
Or  was  he  the  Governor -Greneral  commanding 
the  army,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  com- 
manding the  army  ?  Upon  that  point  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  these  words  are  sufficient  to 
fix  the  real  character  of  the  letters  in  question. 

It  is  true  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  refers  him- 
self to  Lord  Hastings  as  the  Govemor'Generai, 
on  some  points  which  are  considered  elsewhere 
as  military,  but  which  in  India  are  exclusively 
civil.  One  of  these  is  the  appointment  of 
Colonel  Walker,  and  afterwards  that  of  Colonel 
Scott  to  be  a  Brigadier.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  each  of  these  appointments  was 
augmentation  of  the  staff  of  his  army ;  and  the 
officer  of  the  pay  department  of  the  army  must 
have  declined  to  pay  the  Brigadier  unless  the 
appointment  were  sanctioned  by  the  Govemor- 
Greneral,  or  by  the  Govemer<General  in  CounciL 

Lord  Hastings  filled  two  offices,  that  of 
Governor-General  and  that  of  Commander-in- 
Chief,  both  of  them  having  distinct  duties  to 
perform  in  the  government  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Presidency  of  Fort  William.  All  the  acU  of  the 
Government  are  done  by  law  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council.  But  there  are  several  acts  which  must 
be  recommended  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  under 
different  orders  and  instructions  from  the  Court 
of  Directors. 

The  distinct  duties  of  the  two  offices  are  clear 
enough  when  filled  by  different  persons;  but 
they  require  in  tiieir  management  the  official 
machinery  which  may  be  observed  in  these 
papers,  when  both  are  filled  by  one  person,  in 
order  to  keep  the  military  business  in  its  proper 
channel. 

But  it  is  quite  dear  that  Lord  Hastings  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  on  this  service,  tiiat  he 
acted  as  the  Commander-in  Chief  in  reference 
to  the  military  body  oaXLed.  the  Arm^  of  the 
Deccan,  by  giving  to  the  officer  imme£ately  in 
command  orders  for  its  movements,  which 
nobody  on  the  spot  was  authorised  to  issue 
excepting  his  Lordship  after  the  event  occurred 
which  rendered  an  exact  unity  of  operations 
necessary  between  the  two  armies. 

I  will  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  booty 
realised  and  at  the  disposition  of  His  liajesty ; 
And  will  apply  the  fkcts  and  reasoning  in  this 
paper  to  tiie  consideration  of  the  question,  to 


what  parts  of  the  army  ought  that  boo^  to  b« 
distributed? 

In  the  letter  from  the  trustees  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  SSnd  June  1825  an  opinion  is  stated  that 
the  order  of  their  Lordships  in  the  Minate  of 
Febmary  1888  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion; and  it  is  recommended  that  the  booty 
realised  should  be  divided  among  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  effieert,  and  troops  of  the 
army  of  the  Deccan.  When  that  letter  was 
written  the  proceedings  before  their  Lordships 
and  the  argumenta  of  counsel  had  not  been 
brought  un&r  the  view  of  the  trustees.  If  thej 
had  been,  such  an  opinion  eould  not  have  been 
formed. 

It  now  appears  that  there  was  no  prise  or 
booty  taken  at  Poonah,  Nagpour,  and  Mahid- 
pour  which  is  not  included  in  the  sum  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  steriiqg 
in  the  whc4e  realised  by  the  officers  appointed 
to  appraise  and  sell  the  booty  captured;  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  sum  at  His  Majesty's 
disposition  consists  in  the  value  of  jewels 
abandoned  by  the  Peishwah,  but  conceaiBd  at 
Nassuck  in  his  flight  through  that  town  in 
February  and  March  1818,  and  found  in  Nas- 
suck in  May  1818,  above  a  month  aiter  the 
army  of  the  Deccan  had  been  broken  up;  of 
deposits  made  by  the  Peishwah  in  the  hands  of 
oertsin  individuals  for  services,  which  eervioes 
were  never  performed,  and  the  individuals  in 
question  had  been  called  upon  in  July  1818  to 
refund  the  sums  deposited*  and  had  since  re- 
funded ;  of  debts  due  to  the  Peishwah,  whether 
on  account  of  tribute,  of  arrears  of  revenue,  &e., 
&c.,  aU  discovered  since  the  army  of  the  Deecan 
was  broken  up  in  March  1818  and  generally 
since  the  Peishwah  delivered  himself  up  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  June  1818. 

These  sums  have  been  claimed  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  as  booty  obtained  by  the  Bast  India 
Company's  officers  in  consequence  of  the  opera^ 
tions  of  the  war,  and  have  been  delivered  over 
as  such  by  the  Bast  India  Company.  But  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  nature  of  the  sources  from 
which  they  came,  and  the  period  at  which 
possession  of  them  was  obtamed,  that  their 
realisation  has  been  the  consequence  of  all  the 
operations,  and  not  of  any  part,  however  im- 
portant 

Whatever  may  be  deemed  to  be  the  state  of 
the  case  regarding  previous  concert  and  aseocio' 
tian  or  of  actual  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  of  the  grand  army,  or  even  those  of  the 
1st,  Snd,  3rd,  and  5th,  and  reserve  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  Deccan,  with  the  4th  division  in 
the  capture  of  Poonah,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  the 
Pindarees  and  Holkar  and  the  Bajah  of  Nagpour 
had  not  been  destroyed  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  Nassuck  jewels,  nor  of  deposits 
made  by,  nor  of  debts  due  to,  the  Peishwah ; 
indeed  we  did  not  hear  of  the  two  latter  till  after 
the  Peishwah  had  delivered  himself  up  to  Sir 
John  Malcolm. 

But  let  us  trace  the  operations  which  ended  in 
that  event,  and  we  shall  see  how  the  whole  were 
linked  together. 

The  Peishwah,  early  in  1818,  was  driven  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  River  KistDA  by  tLe 
4th  and  reserve  divisions  under  Generals  Smith, 
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Munzo,  and  Pritsler.  He  paised  tbrongh  Na»- 
8uck  into  CandeiBh,  from  whence  he  was  driven 
in  February  by  the  troops  which  had  been  sent 
across  the  Nerbuddah  and  Taptee  under  Sir 
Thomas  Hislop,  by  Lord  Hastings,  and  by  those 
of  the  2nd  division  of  the  army  of  the  Decoan 
onder  (General  Doveton.  He  then  turned  to  the 
south-west,  towuds  the  head  of  the  Wurda 
Biver,  into  the  territories  of  the  Rijah  of  Nag- 
pour  and  those  of  the  Nixam,  where  he  was  met 
a^in  by  the  troops  of  the  5th  division  under 
Ideutenant-Colonel  Adams,  and  defeated  by  them 
in  April.  The  2nd  division  under  General  Dove- 
ton  was  a^n  co-operating. 

The  Peishwah  then  fled  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Asseergur,  between  the  Taptee  and  the  Ner- 
buddah, where,  on  the  8rd  of  June  1818,  he 
delivereid  himself  up  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
had  put  in  movement  all  the  troops  even  to 
Delhi  to  stop  the  Peishwah  in  case  he  should 
pass  the  Nerbuddah.  All  those  in  the  Bajah  of 
Nagponr's  territories,  Bopaul,  Bundlecnnd,  &c., 
had  been  put  in  movement  in  April,  to  stop  the 
Peishwah  when  he  was  endeavouring  to  pass 
through  the  Nagponr  territories. 

For  all  these  troops  there  is  a  clear  case  of 
concert  and  asMocieUion,  and  for  most  of  them  of 
direct  military  co-operation.  They  would  include 
nearly  the  whole  of  both  armies,  even  if  it  could 
be  doubted  that  as  the  war  with  the  Peishwah 
was  occasioned  by  the  just  and  necessary  design 
to  put  down  the  Pindarees,  so  the  surrender  of 
the  Peishwah  was  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vions  operations  against  those  freebooters,  and 
could  not  have  occurred  if  these,  in  which  all 
without  exception  were  engaged,  had  not  been 
successful. 

(Signed)        WBLUNGTON.(a) 

Memorandum. — Mabquia  of  Habtimgb  versus 

Sir  T.  Hislop. 

'*  It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  Lord 
Hastings'  counsel,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Treasury 
on  Tuesday  next,  to  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
grand  army  to  share  in  the  150,000/*  of  actual 
capture  by  the  army  of  the  Deccan. 

"  A  concession  to  this  claim  would  certainly 
be  inoonsisCent  with  the  first  part  of  the  alterna- 
tive in  the  Minute  of  the  Traisury  of  February 
1828,(6)  wlnoh  Lord  Hastings'  counsel  will  con- 
tend ought  to  be  set  aside  altogether. 

"  The  captures  which  this  money  represents 
weze  nutde  in  the  daily  operations  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  such  as 
elephants,  camels,  horns,  bullocks,  grain,  &c. 
The  articles  were  sold,  and  this  money  is  the 

Cluce  of  the  sales,  which  was  lodged  in  the 
ds  of  the  paymasters  of  the  army. 
**  There  was  no  division  of  the  grand  armv 
which  did  not  make  similar  captures,  which 
captures  were  disposed  of  in  a  smilar  manner. 
But  the  m<mey,  the  produce  of  the  sales  of  these 
captures,  has  been  divided  among  the  officers 
ard  troops  oomposuig  the  division  which  made 
the  capture. 

(a)  See  also  Wellington's  Despatches,  Ck>rre8'- 
pondence,  &c.,  1825-27,  p.  62,  1827-28,  p.  188. 
(6)  See  above,  p.  772. 


**  Either,  then,  sooh  money  must  be  carried  to 
the  general  account  and  crodit  taken  for  such 
sums  against  the  troops  composing  each  divi- 
sion among  whom  such  money  has  been  divided, 
or  the  money,  the  produce  of  the  sales  of  the 
actual  captures  made  by  the  several  divisions  of 
the  army  of  the  Deccan,  must  be  divided  exclu- 
sively among  the  troops  composing  the  division 
which  made  the  capture. 

<*  The  latter  alternative  will  be  the  most  simple, 
the  easiest  to  carry  into  execution,  and,  above 
all,  the  most  consistent  with  the  Treasury  Minute 
of  February  1828." 

Mbmorandum. — ^December  7th,  1825. 

"  The  conversation  at  the  Treasury  on  the  6th 
instant  turned  very  much  upon  the  question 
whether  the  army  of  the  Deccan  was  or  was  not 
a  separate  army. 

**  The  army  of  the  Deccan  was  not  a  separate 
army,  and  I  refer  to  the  reasoning  in  my  paper 
of  September  1825  to  show  that  it  was  not  a 
separate  army. 

''  But  I  contend  further  that  it  is  immaterial  to 
the  question  before  the  Treasury  whether  it  was 
so  or  not. 

"  The  Treasury,  in  their  Minute  of  February 
1828,  decided  that  actual  capture  should  be  the 
principal  that  should  govern  the  distribution  of 
the  booty  supposed  to  be  at  the  disposition  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  each  portion  of  booty 
captured  should  be  divided  among  the  body  of 
troops  by  which  the  capture  was  actually  made, 
but  that  if  constructive  capture  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted the  distribution  must  be  made  among  the 
whole  army. 

"  The  whole  of  this  role  is  applicable  to  all 
the  troops  employed,  whether  belonging  to  the 
body  called  the  army  of  the  Deccan  or  to  that 
bodv  called  the  grand  army.  In  either  case,  or 
if  there  had  been  no  such  local  distinction  of 
armies,  the  produce  of  an  actual  capture  would 
under  that  decision  have  been  distributed  among 
the  body  or  division  of  troops  which  made  the 
capture. 

*"nie  decision  of  the  Treasuiy  of  1828  is 
founded  upon  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings. 
The  Marquis  of  Hastings  went  one  step  further 
and  ordered  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  the 
staff  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  should  have  the 
usual  share  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
staff  in  the  booty  captured  by  each  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  although  not 
personally  present  with  such  division  at  the 
moment  of  an  actual  caj^ture.  But  this  last 
order  is  not  inconsistent  with  nor  sets  aside  the 
other ;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of 
the  service  in  such  cases,  nor  does  it  establish 
the  exclusive  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
over  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  nor  the  total 
separation  of  that  body  of  troops  from  the 
grand  army.  Lord  Hastings  would  have  had 
ihe  right  himself  to  the  share  of  the  booty 
usually  aUotted  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
which  by  this  order  he  makes  over  to  another. 

"  The  whole  question  to  be  considered  turns 
upon  the  Treasury  Minute  of  1828.  Is  the 
booty  the  produce  of  actual  capture  or  of  con- 
structive capture  ? 

**  If  it  is  the  produce  of  actual  capture  it  most 
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be  divided  among  the  body  of  troops  which  made 
the  capture,  be  Wfj  a  part  of  thoae  which  came 
from  the  north-east,  called  the  grand  army,  or  a 
part  of  those  which  came  from  the  south,  called 
the  army  of  the  Deocan. 

**  If  the  booty  be  the  produce  of  oonstractiTe 
capture  it  most  then,  according  to  the  same 
Mmute,  be  divided  among  the  whole  army.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  then,  the  separation  of  the 


armies  is  immaterial,  however  oonvmoed  I  nmy 
be  that  such  separation  did  not  eadst. 

**  Upon  the  question  whether  the  great  portion 
of  the  booty  actually  at  the  diqpositioa  of  t^ 
Crown  is  the  produce  of  actual  or  of  oonstrne- 
tive  capture  I  refer  to  my  memonuidnin  of 
September  last. 

**  WKLLHrOTOH." 


APPENDIX  M.(a) 


Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  Sir 
John  8.  Copley ,  on  the  authority  of  the 
military  to  take  away  life  in  anppreBBion 
of  a  riot  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

**  Lincoln^s  Inn,  Januuy  18, 1824. 

**  My  Lord, — ^I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
your  Lordship's  letter,  dated  the  6th  instant, 
transmitting  to  me  therewith  a  letter  from  Qay- 
vetnor  Sir  Hemy  Warde,  dated  Barbadoes,  the 
4th  of  November  last,  together  with  a  memorial 
from  the  Council  of  that  island,  requesting  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  upon 
the  question  therein  stated,  vis.,  *  Whether  there 
is  an^  statute,  passed  before  the  settlement  of 
that  island  in  the  year  1625,  which  authorises 
the  military,  acting  under  the  magistrate  for  the 
suppression  of  a  riot,  to  take  the  life  of  rioters, 
if  such  a  measure  should  be  necessary,  and,  if 
not,  is  such  a  proceeding  sanctioned  by  Uie 
Common  Law  of  England '  ? 

«<  Yuur  Lordship  aSo  enclosed  despatches  from 
the  Governor,  reporting  the  occurrences  which 
had  lately  taken  place  in  the  island,  and  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  present  application,  and 
your  Lordship  was  pleased  to  state  that  you  had 
received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  desire  that 
I  would  take  the  papers  into  consideration,  and 
report  to  your  Lordship  as  speedily  as  possible, 
for  his  Majesty's  information,  what  instructions 
it  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  proper  to  transmit  to 
the  Governor  upon  the  case  stated. 

"  In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, I  have  taken  the  papers  as  speedily  as 
possible  into  my  consideration,  and  b^  leave  to 
report  to  your  Lordship  that  Uiere  is  no  statute 
passed  b^ore  the  setUement  of  the  Island  of 
Barbadoes  in  the  year  1625,  and  now  in  foree, 
of  the  nature  above  alluded  to  ;  but  by  the  Com- 
mon Law  the  military  may  effectively  act  under 
the  direction  of  the  civil  power  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  riots.  The  late  CMef  Justice  Mansfield, 
in  the  case  of  Burdett  v.  Abbot ,  in  tHe  Exche- 
<iuer  Chamber  (4  Taunt.  Bep.  p.  449),  in  speak- 
ing upon  this  subject,  observes  that  a  <  strange 
mistaken  notion  had  got  abroad,  that  because 
men  were  soldiers  they  ceased  to  be  citixens.  A 
soldier  (he  adds)  is  gifted  with  all  the  rights  of 
other  dtisens,  and  is  bound  to  all  the  duties  of 
other  citizens,  and  he  is  as  much  bound  to  pre- 
vent a  breach  of  the  peace  or  a  felony  as  any 
other  citizen.    This  notion  is  the  more  extra* 

(a)  See  above,  p.  969. 


ordinary,  because  formerly  the  jn>ss#  eamiiatms^ 
which  was  the  strength  to  prevent  felonies,  must 
in  a  great  proportion  have  consisted  of  militaiy 
tenants  who  held  lands  by  the  tenure  of  nulitaiy 
service.    If  it  is  necessary  for  the  puipoae  of 
preventing  mischief,  or  for  the  execution  of  the 
law,  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  soldiers,  but  it  b 
their  duty,  to  exert  themselves  in  assisting  the 
execution  of  a  legal  process,  or  to  prevent  any 
crime  or  mischief  being  committed.    It  is  there- 
fore highly  important  that  the  mistake  should 
be  corrected  which  supposes  that  an  English- 
man, by  taking  upon  him  the  additional  character 
of  a  soldier,  puts  off  any  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  an  £nglishman.'(a)    Soldiers,  when  called 
upon  and  required  to  aid  the  civil  magistrate  in 
apprehending  or  opposing  p^^ons  engaged  in  a 
not,  will  be  justified  in  usmg  the  force  necessary 
for  that  purpose ;  any  excess  will  be  ill^;al,  and 
for  such  excess  the  soldier,  as  well  as  the  mere 
citizen,  will  be  responsible.    In  this  respect  the 
law  as  applicable  to*  both  classes  is  the  same. 
If,  in  executing  the  commands  of  the  magis- 
trate, opposition  is  made  by  the  rioters,  force 
may  be  opposed  to  force ;  but  the  same  rule  stffl 
applies,  VIZ.,  that  the  extent  of  the  force  used 
must  be  regulated  by  the  necessity  of  the  occa- 
sion.   The  excess  only  is  ill^aL    If  the  mili- 
tary, in  obeying  the  lawful  commands  of  the 
magistrate,  Im9  so  assailed  that  resistance  cannot 
be  effectually  made  without  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  the  rioters,  they  would  in  law  be  justified  in 
so  doing.    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  each 
case  must  depend  upon  its  own  circumstances, 
and  the  only  rule  that  can  be  given  is  that  the 
feree,  to  be  legal  and  justifiable,  must  in  every 
instance,  as  &r  as  the  infirmity  of  human  passion 
will  admit,  be  governed  by  what  the  necessity 
of  the  particular  occasion  may  require. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  direct  the  Grovemor  to  take  especial  care  that 
a  magistrate  be  present  when  the  military  are 
called  out  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  a  liot, 
and  that  they  act  in  his  aid  and  by  his  command. 
Temper  and  coolness  upon  such  occasions  and 
forbearance,  as  fitf  as  it  can  be  exereised  con* 
sistently  with  the  public  safety,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended. 

J.   S.   COFLBT." 

To  Earl  Bathurst, 
&c.    &c.    &c. 


(a)  See  1  St.  Tr.  1^.8.  1177  and  1898. 
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Wellington,  and  In  re  Mr.  Long 
WeUedey  •  3, 186, 17611,  253,  345, 

659, 763, 911 

— ^  argument  in  Bradley  against  Ar- 
thur    -  179,196 

— ^  ^—  in  Attorney  General  against 

Thornton  ...     126 

—^^  in  Devon  Peerage  Claim  of  -     737 

judgment  Alexander  againai  the 

Duke  of  WeUington  of  •     778 

In  re  Mr.  Long  Weliesley  of      934 

—  speech  in  King  against  Harvey 
and  Chapman  .  -  - 


opinion  as  to  0*Connell*s  case 

statement  as  to  O'Connell's  case    • 

BLACESTOHE,  J.— As  to  nature  of 
slavery-  .  -  - 

stealing  by  labourers  - 

BLOOMFIELD  (LOBD)— See  Bloom- 
field  Peerage  Claim     - 


656 
654 

167 
837 

905 


BOMB  AY  —  Jiirisdiction  of  Supreme 

Court  of  -  405,417,425,1002 
BOSANaUET       (SEBJEAKT)  — 

Argument  in  2>eccaii  Case  -  697 
The  King  on  the  prosecution 

of  George  Norton,  &c.  •   1008 

— —  opinion  in  Bedreedchund  against 

JElphinstone     .  -  .     405 

BOTLE  (BIGHT  HON.  CHABLES) 

— See  Earl   and  Countess  of 
Strathmore  against  Laing        -     210 

— ^  judgment  in  Earl  and  Countess  of 

Strathmore  against  Jsoing        -     210 

BOYLE  (B0OEB)-See  Com  Pmb- 

AOB. 

BBADLEY  (COLONEL)— See  Brad- 

,    ley  against  Arthur       -  -     171 

BBOOHILL,    BABOHT   OF  -  See 

Devon  Peerage  Clatm  -  -     717 


BTTLKELET    (YISOOXniT)  —  See 

Bloomfield  Peerage 

BXJBTOH  (J.  H.) — Cited  as  to  yeision 
of  Bible  used  in  Scotland 


27 


905 
237iL 


BUBTOH.  J.  —  See  King  against 
CrComnell  and  King  against 
Forbes  and  others  649,  939 

BTJSHE,  L.C J.  —  See  King  against 
O^Conndl  and  King  against 
Forbes  -  -  629, 939 

»—  charge  in  King  against  Forbes      -     957 

—  Judgment  in  King  against  (yCon- 
neU       ^  -  ^  ' 


651 


BYKVE 


of  war   - 


as  to  rights 


-1007 


CAIBirS,L.C.— Cited  as  to  preregatiye 

(tt  Orown  in  regard  to  peerages-  743ll 

CAKPBELL     (COUKSEL,     AFD 
AFTEBWABDS  L-O-See 

Harding  against  Pollock  -     345 

——  opinion  as  to  effect  of  Treasury 

minutes  ...  773ll 

—  cited  as  to  prerogatiyeof  the  Crown 

in  regard  to  peerages    •  -  74311 

CABHAXFTOH  (EABL  OF)— See 

Bloomfield  Peerage  Claim       -     908 

CABLILE  (BICHABD)— See   King 

against  Carlile-  -  -  459 

address  to  the  jury  by  -  -  475 

conviction  of          -  -  -  593 

— —  sentence  upon         .  -  -  517 

CABOUNE  (ftTJEEN)— reference  to       23 

C ASTLECOOTE,  B ABONY  OF-See 

Bloomfield  Peerage  Claim       -     906 

CASTLEBEAOH  (LOBD)-Death  of, 

referred  to        •  -  -       43 
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CHAKBEB8      (BIB     CHABLES 

HABCOUET)— See  Bedreed- 
chund  against  ElpMnslone  and 
King    on    the    prosecution    of 
George  Norton,  Esq,,  &c.     381, 1004 

CHAKBBE,  J.*-Cited  as  to  fugitive 

slaves    -  -  -  •     204 

CHATHAM  (LOBD)-Cited  -  -      87 

CHABLES  l~Grant  by         -  -    327 

CHELMSFOBD  (LOBD)— Cited  as  to 

the  Wiltes  Peerage  Claim  682ll,  688IL 

— as  to  the  prerogative  of  the 

Crown  in  regard  to  dignities     -  743lL 

CLABEHBON  (LOBD)-  Cited  as  to 

judicial  corruption        -  -     800 

CLABEE  (COUNSEL)— See  il<<orftey 

General  against  Thornton        -     133 

CLEBH,    LOBD    JUSTICE  —  See 

BoTLB  (Right  Hon.  Charles). 

CLIFTON,  BABONT  OF       -  738,  738il 

COBBETT  (WILLIAM)— See  King 
against,  Cobbett, 

acquittal  of  -  -  -     902 

lectures  at  the  "  Rotunda  "  hj        -  569lL 

prosecutions  of       -  -  -  867n 

speech  of    -  -  -  -     803 

COCHBANE  (SIB  A.)  —  See  Forbes 

against  Cochrane  -  -     150 

COCEBUBN,  C.J.— Cited  as  to  local 

nature  of  fdavery  •  -  lOlli 

recognition  of  slavery  by  Eng- 
lish law  by       -  -  -  I661L 

COEE,  CJ.— CSted  as  to  alienage  -      113 

circuit  clerks  -         347, 348 

— ^  — ^  dictum  by,  as  to   Duchy  of 

Lancaster  ...    333 

**  when  the  King's  courts  are  open 

it  is  time  of  peace  in  judgment 

of  law"  .  -       429,430 

error  in  record  -  -  623lL 

—  — •  descent  of  dignities     -  -  67411 

— privilege  of  Parliament     030,  93221 

COMTN    (COUNSEL)  -  See  Forbes 

agaiwtt  Cochrane  •  -      152 

COBK  PEEBAOE— Limitations  of  the 

717, 721 
COUBTENAT  (SIB  EDWABD)- 

See  Devon  Peerage  Claim    665,  666, 

667, 668, 669, 689, 707, 709 

COUBTENAT  (HUGH)— See  X^evon 

Peerage  Claim  -  -     669 

COUBTENAT  (VISCOUNT) -See 

Vevon  Peerage  Claim  -  -     665 

CBAIOIE  (LOBB)  — See  Earl  and 
Conntess  of  Sirathmore  against 
Laing  -  -  -  - 


CBAMFTON   (COUNSED-Opinion 
as  to  O'Conneirs  prose^ation,  of 


210 
656 


CBEWE,  C.  J.— Cited  as  to  Earldom  of 

Oxford  -  -  -     733 

COLLEGE    GBEEN  —  Decoration  of 

King  William's  statue  in  -   1055 

COLEBIDGE  (COUNSEL)  — Seei^ntM 

against  Brenton  -        258,  266 

COMTNS,  C.B.  — As  to  limitation    of 
peerage  ... 

COPLET     (A.a.    AND     AFTEB- 

WABDS  I1.C.)  — See  King 
against  Harvey  and  Chapman, 
Manners  and  Miller  against 
King*s  Printers,Bradley  against 
Arthur,  King  of  Spain  against 
Huilett,  Harding  against  Pol- 
lock, and  Freeman  against 
Fairlie  3, 184,  215,  305,  345, 1000 


756 


cited  as  to  limitation  of  peerages 

— patents    of    nobility    in 

England  and  Scotland  - 

Judgment  in  Manners  and  Miller 
against  King*s  Printers 

in    King    of   Spain    against 

Huilett. 

in  Harding  against  Pollock     - 

in  Freeman  against  Fairlie 


opinion  as  to  authority  of  military 
to  take  away  life  in  suppression 
of  riot,  of  -  -  - 

as  to  capture  of  booty 

duties  of  gOYemor  and  bishop 

of  Colony  -  -  . 

— ^  legality  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation -  -  -  - 


744n 

712 

232 

315 

377 

1000 

1081 
40811 

1019 

1031 

loan  raised  by  neutral  State 

1013,  1015 

power  of  Crown  to  create  Irish 

1053 

1015 
COBNWALL,  DUCHT  OF— Nature 

of — See  Bowe  against  Brenton     262. 

264, 269 

CUBTIS,  J— Opinion  of,  as  to  status 

of  fugitive  slaves  -  -  289lL 

CUSHING,  J.— Cited  as  to  effects  of 
treaty  of  peace  with  United 
States    -  -  -  -     118 

DAMPIEB  (COUNSEL)— See  Bowe 

against  Brenton  -        258,  265 

DANBT,  J.— Cited  as  to  life  peerage        702 
DECCAN  PBIZEBOOTT-^e^/ea> 

ander  against  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington  and  Deccan  Case    •  763,  961 
— ^  memorandum  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  to     -  -  -  1071 

DEMEBABA— Outbreak  in.  SeeJTtii^ 
against  John  Smith  and  Bough 
against  Murray  -  -     969 


peers    .  -  -  - 

—  status  of  citizens  of  United 
States  resident  in  Canada 
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656 

721 
792 


692 

731 

702 
735 

275 


DENXAN  (COUNSEL  AlTD 
AFTEBWABDS       CX)— 

See  King  against  Harvey  and 
Chapman,  Bedreedehuwtagainst 
ElphinsUme^  King  against  Cob- 
bett.  The  Vevcn  Peerage  Claim, 
and  Rough  against  Mnrrag    •  3,  411, 

665,789,  989 

— —  defence  of  Queen  Caroline  by,  cited  819lL 

—-opinion  as  to  Lord  Lieutenant's 
authority  to  prohibit  dangerous 
associations       -  -  ~  63211 

..^  _^ prosecution  of  0*Ck>nneIl, 

of         -  -  -  - 

—  speech  in  Devon  Peerage  Claim  by 

.^_ King  against  Cobbett  by 

DODEBIDGE  (J.)— See  Devon  Peer- 

age  Claim, 
— —  cited  as  to  descent  of  baronies 
...^  __—  as  to  difference  between  lands 

and  dignities    .  -  - 
King  being  the  wellspring  of 

honour-  .  -  - 
Loid  Willoughby's  case 

DODSOH  (COUHBEL)-Se€  The  Slave 
Grace  -  -  -  - 

DOHERTY  (SOLiaTOR  OENE- 
BAL    FOR   IRELAHD)-- 

Opinion    of,  as  to  legality   of 

the  CathoHc  Association  - 1037, 1039 

DBIKKWATER  (qOUNSEL)-^ 

Bedreedchund  against  jbfpAin- 
stone     -  -  -  - 

DUCHY  OF  CORN  WALL— See  Corn- 
wall, Duchy  of, 

DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER-See  Lan- 
caster, Duchy  of. 

EAST  INDIA  COHEPAHY-See  Bed^ 
reedchund  against  Elphtnstone 

claim  of  booty  by  -  -  - 

commissions  granted  by     -         190, 197 

.       courts  martial  held  by         -  -     190 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POWERS  OF 
A  GOVERirOR  OF  A  CO- 

I^JIT— See  Basham  against 
Lwnleg,  and  Appendix  D.  -  32I4 1019 

EOREMOirr  PEERAGE  -  Limited 

tionsof-  -  -        000,710 

ELDON  (LORD)— Cited  as  to  construe- 

tion  of  patente  of  peerage  -  685,  71» 

ELIZABETH  (aUEEN)— Policy  as 
to  slave  trade  of  -  - 

ELLENfiOROUGH,  C.J.— Cited  as  to 

malice  -  -  -  - 

ELPHDrSTOHE  (MOUNTSTUART) 

See   Bedreedchund    agaxnst 

Elphinstone      -  -  - 

ERLE,  C.J -Cited  as  to  law  in  force 

on  English  ships  -  -  lOon 

ERSKINE  (COUNSEL)— See  Bowe 

against  Brenton  -  -     20o 


452 


379 
967 


ERSKUTE  (LORD)— Cited  aa  to  de- 
scent of  dignities  -  -     720 

EVAHS  (COUHSEL)— See  BradUy 
against  Arthur  and  JTifi^ 
against  CarliU-  196,  625 

EYRES,  X— See  Harding  against  Pol- 
loch      .  -  -  - 


164 
64 

379 


365 


FAKE  (COXJNSEL)-See  Alexander 
against  The  Duhe  of  Wellington 

FERXOYMS  (LORD)-Claim- 

FITZHERBERT— Cited  as  to  priyi- 

l^e  of  peen     -  -  - 

... trialsatbar    -  -  - 

FTTZWALTER  PEERAGE  • 

FLORIDA— Cesaion  of  -  - 

POLLETT    (COUHSEL)— See   Bowe 
against  Brenton 

FORFAR   PEERAGE— Creation    of. 
See  Devon  Peerage  Claim 

FRAHCB— Slavery  in.    See  The  Slave 
Grace  -  -  -  - 


774 
91011 

936 

354 

752 

111 

358 

686 

301 


129 
143 

358n 
114 


1 
950 


GARROW,  B.— See  Attorney  General 
against  Thomtcn 

— ^—  judgment    in    Attorney     General 
against  Thornton 

GASELEE,  J.— See  Harding  against 
Pollock 

GASCOYNE— Nationality    of    inhabi- 
tants of  -  -  - 

GEORGE    3— Insanity  of.     See  King 
against  Harvey  and  Chapman  - 

GEORGE    4  — label   on.      See   King 
against  Harvey  and  Chapman  - 

visit  to  Ireland  of  - 

GIFFORD  (ATTORNEY  GENE- 
RAL AHD  AFTERWARDS 

M.R.)  —  See  King  against 
Harvey  and  Chapmtm,  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Strathmore 
against  Laing,  and  Manners 
and  Miller  against  The  King's 
Printers  -  -     3,212,218 

■        opinion  as  to  creation  of  peers  of 

Ireland-  -  -  -  1053 

...._  _  powers  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 

Ireland  to  confer  knighthood    -  1051 

subscriptions  for  belligerents  -   1014 

GILBERT,  C3.— Cited  as  to  rights  of 

Parliament        -  -         919,920 

GILLIES  (LORD)  — See  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Strathmore  against 
Laing  and  Manners  and  Miller 
against  The  King's  Printers  207,  215 

—  judgment  in  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Strathmore  against  Laing 

-..-.  — ^  in  Manners  and  Miller  against 
The  King*s  Printers    - 


2U 
227 
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GLEKLEE  (LOKD)— See  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Strathmore  against 
Laing  ^  -  .  -     209 

OODOLFHIN  (LOBD)— Warrant  by  -     135 

OOODKAN  (TH0MAS)-Confe88ion 

by       -         -         -         -    826 

GOniiBTJBN  (HEHBT)— Letters  by 

1061, 1063 

GBAHAM,  B. — See  Attorney  General 

against  Thornton  -  -     142 

OBANT    (SIB  WILLIAM)— Cited 

as  to  rights  of  Crown  in  regard 

to  booty  ...     7«jf4 

GBANT  (Snt  JOHN  PETEB)— See 

Inre  The  Justices  o/theSupreme 
Court  of  Judicature  of  Bombay   1002 

OBEEXTK  KG.  (COUNSEL)  —  See 

Kmg  against  O'Connell  -     537 

GBENADA'-Ceflsion  of  .  .     415 

OBEY  DE  BUTHYN,  BABONY  OP    751 

GBEY  (£ABL>~Speeoh  as  to  crimes 

of  arson,  by      -  -  .     539 

OBIFFIN  (ADMIBAD-Case  of   -    926 

OUIENNE— Nationality  of  inhabitants 

of  .  -  .  .114 

OUILLAMOBE  (YISCOXJNT)-See 

Vevon  Peerage  Claim  -  -     9O8 

OUBNEY  (COXJNSEL)-See  BroJ^^ 
against  Arthur,  King  against 
Carlile,  and  King  against  Cob* 

*^'^      -         -        17611,461,789 

HALE  (LOBD)— Cited  as  to  disabiUties 

of  aliens  ...      115 

— ^  — —  plea  in  nullo  est  erratum         -     Q23 

war  and  peace         -  -         397,429 

HABBISON  (COUNSEL)— See  Bowe 

against  Brenton  and  The  Deccan 

^'«*«     -  -  -       268,965 

HASTINGS  (MABQUIS  OF) -See 

Bedreedchund  against  Elphin- 
stone,  Alexander  against  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  The 
Deccan  Case  -    379,  753^  951 

HEATH,  J.-^ted    as    to    status   of 

slave     -  -  -  .     294 

HISLOP  (SIB  T.)— See  Bedreedchund 
against  Elphinstone,  Alexander 
against  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  The  Deccan  Case    879,  768, 

961 
HOLMES  (COUNSEL)  —  See  King 

against  O'Connell  and  others  -     637 

HOLT,  C.J.— Cited  as  to    custody  of 

the  Rolls  ...     353 

—  office  of  Custos  Bottdorum  360,  862 

—  —  privileges  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament ...     917 

o    55860. 
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HOLBOYD,  J.  — See  King  against 
Harvey  and  Chapman,  Doe  d, 
Thomas  against  Aeklam,  Forbes 
against  Cochrane,  Bradley 
against  Arthur,  Doe  d.  Auch- 
muty  against  Mulcaster,  Bows 
against  Brenton  -    1, 105, 147, 171, 

245,  251 

—  judgment  in  King  against  Harvey 

and  Chapman  -  -  -       64 

Forbes  against  Cochrane  by  -     158 

Bradley  against  Arthur  hj   -     206 

HOLYBOOD  PALACE  —  Privileges 

attaching  to      -  -  -     207 

HOPE  (BIGHT  HON.  CHABLES) 

—See  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Strathmore  against  Laing  and 
Manners  and  Miller  against 
King's  Printers  -         211, 228 

HOBNE  (COUNSEL)— See  King  of 


„  <ing  oj 

Spain  against  Hullett,  jfc,  Bed- 
reedchund against  Elphinstone 

opinion  as  to  prohibition  of  public 

meetings  by  Lord  Lieutenant    - 

on  prosecution  of  (XConnell   - 

•^—  revocation  of  royal  warrant    - 

HULLOCE,  B.— See  Attorney  General 
against  Thornton 

judgment    in    Attorney     General 

against  Thornton 


314, 
461 

633 
658 
773 

129 
144 


INDIA— Introduction  of  English  law  into  1000 

tenure  of  owners  of  land  in  -  -   1001 

INGUS  (SIB  BOBEBT)  —  Chaige 

against  the  Times  by    - 
IBELAND— Law  of,  before  Henry  2   - 


808 
356, 
367 


IBISH    PEEBS  —  Creation  of.    See 

Bloon{fleld  Peerage  Claim        -     905 


JAMAICA  —  Military    command     in. 

See  Bradley  against  Arthur     -     171 

JEBB,  J.— See  King  against  O'Connell 

and  King  against  Forbes  -    629,  939 

JETHUL      ANOPCHUND  ^  See 

The  King  on  the  prosecution  qf 
George  Norton,  Esq,,  4rc.         -  1008 

JENNEB  (COUNSEL)  —  See  The 
Slave  Grace  and  The  Deccan 
Case     ^  .  -        275,966 

opinion  as  to  prixe  of         -  -  773ll 

JEBVIS  (COUNSEL)  —  See  Forbes 

against  Cochrane         -  -     153 

-—^  opinion  as  to  power  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  to  confer 
knighthood       ...  1060 

JOY    (A.G..  FOB    IBELAND)  - 

Opinions  as  to  legality  of  Catho- 
lie  Association  -     1033, 1037, 1039 
—  — as  to  power  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  confer  knighthood     -  1061 
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EEATHrOS  (OOUVSEL)— See  King 

against  0*OnineU  and  othen   -     637 

KEAT  (OOUlTSSIi)  —  See  Manners 
and  Miller  against  King*s 
Printers  ...     229 

KELLT  (SIB  FITZBOT)— Opinion 
as  to  natioDalitj  of  inhabitiints 
of  the  Maaritiofl  -  -  1018 

EZHSnrGTOir  palace  -  Privi- 
leges attaehing  to      -    210|  211,  213 

KEKT  (DUKE  OF)—Beference  to    -      53 

EENYOH  (LOBD>— As  to  action  by 

the  Sute  of  Kew  York  -     316 

EIKDEBSLEY  ((X>XJNSEL)  —  See 
Alejcander  against  The  Duke  of 
WeUington       -  -  -     774 

KIKCPB  OOXJHTY— Formation  of  367,  369 

KDSrNOTTL  PEEBAGE— Creation  of     686 

EIBECirDBBiaHT    PEEBAGE- 

Creation  of       ...     686 

KNIGHT  (COUNSEL) -See  Alex- 
ander  against  Duke  of  WeU 
lington  -  -  -  -     777 

KNIGHTON   (BIB   WILLIAM)— 

Beferenoesto    -  -  -4^18 

KNOWLTS   (NEWKAN,   BECOBDEB) 

— See  King  against  Carlile     •     461 

— —  charge  to  the  jory  by,  in    King 

against  Carlile  -  -     572 


LANCASTEB,   DUCHY   OF -See 

Alcock  against  Cooke  -  -     327 
tenure  of    -            -            -         332, 337 

LEACH   (SIB   JOHN,   H.B)~See 
Alexander  against   Tke  Duke 
of  Wellington  '  -  -     776 

LE  BLANC,  J.— Cited  as  to  oonstnic- 

tive  malice        -  -  03, 64 

LEWIS  (COUNSEL)— See  Bedreed- 

ckund  against  Elphinstone        -      All 

LITTLEDALE  (COUNSEL,  AND 
AFTEBWABDS  JUSTICE) 

— See  King  against  Harvey  and 
Chapman,  Rowe  against  JSren- 
ton,  Harding  against  Pollock   3,  258, 

341 

—  opinion  in  Harding  against  Polhek  345 
^—  ruling  in  Bowe  against  Brenton  -  270 
LUDDITES— Cobbett's  letter  to  the    -     857 

LUSHINGTON  (DB)— See  Manners 
and  Miller  against  King*s  Prin- 
terSf  Tke  Slave  Grace,  and  Tke 
Decean  Case  .       .    229,  275,  962 

LTNDHUBST  (LOBD)— See  Copleg 


ICAHBATTA  WAB— See  Bedreed-^ 
ckund  against  Elpkinstonc, 
Alexander  against  The  Duke  of 
Wellington^  and   Tlie  Decean 

Case^        -         .    379,763,961 


[1094 
-  IOCS 


XANNEBS  (LOBD)  - 

MANSFIELD  (LOBD)-ated  aa  to 

sUvery  -    154,168,284,287 

— ~  —  status  of  inhabitants  of  con- 
quered eonntry  -        390j  426 


slaTC  in  England 


MABSWALL,  CJ.  — Cited  as  to 
allegiance  of  inhabitants  of  a 
conqoered  country 

MAUB1T1U8— Cession  of 

MEADOWBANK  (LOBD)-See  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Stratkmore 
against  Laing  - 

MELBOUBNE  (LOBD)— Circular  as 
to  destruction  of  machines  by  - 

—  evidence  by  •  -  - 

MINOBCA-Ossion  of 
MOLLOY— Cited  as  to  peace  and  war  - 
MONMOUTH— Oeation  of  shire  of    - 

MONTESftUIEU  —  Cited   as    to   2^ 

droit  politique      -  -  - 


282 

UlA 
1017 


-  209 


533^ 
847 
873 
416 
397 
369 

S84a 


NABBOBA  —  See  Bedreedckund 
against  Elpkinatoney  Tke 
Decean  Case,  and  King  on  tke 
prosecution  of  George  Norton, 

tc--  -  379, 961, 1003 

NICOLAS   (COUNSEL)— See  Devon 

Peerage  Claim  ...     665 

argument    in    the  Devon  Peerage 

Claim  ....     693 

NOBBUBY    (LOBD)-See    Harding 

against  Pollock  -  -     343 

"NOBFOLKBAWS,  THE"  -    890 

NOBTHINGTON,  L.C.-Cited  as  to 

emancipation   by  residence    in 
England  -  -  -     29S 


O'CONNELL  (DANIEL)-See  King 

against  0*Connell,  and  Appen- 
dices H.  and  E.  -      629, 1031 
—^  Cited  as  to  insults  offered  to  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley          -  -  94131 

CGBADY,  C3.-Patent  of      -  -  910ll 

''  OBANGE  "  PBOCESSIONS-Lega. 

lityof  -  -  .  -  1036 

OBANGE  SOCIETY-LegaHty  of     -    947 

OZFOBD  FEEBAOE  CASE    -   732,747, 

749,  767 

PABK,  X— Charge  to  grand  juiy  by    -  1030 

PABKE      (COUNSEL,     AFTEB- 
WABDS BABON  WENS- 

LEYDALE)  —  See  Doe  d, 
Tkomas  against  Acklam^  Brad- 
leg  against  Artkur,  Bowe 
against  Brenton,  King  against 
Carlile-  -   115,171,361,626 
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argument  in  Doe  d.  Thomas  against 
Acklam  .  .  . 


U5 

1025 

271 


charge  to  grand  jury 

mling  in  Mowe  against  Brtaion 

PATTESON  (COUNSEL,  AFTEE- 

WARDS  JUSTICE)  — See 
King  against  Hunt,  Howe 
against  Brenton,  and  King 
against  CarliU  -  -  59^  258 

judgment  in  King  against  Carlile  -     627 

PEISHWA-  See  Bajeb  Bow. 

PEEL  (SIR  ROBERT)— Correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Anglesey 

Letter  by,  as  to  "  Orange  "  demon- 
stration in  Dublin 

PELL  (COUNSEL)— See  De  WiUz 
against  Hendricks 

PEMBERTON  (COUNSEL,  AFTER. 
WARDS    LORD    SINGS- 

DOWN)  —  See         AUsander 
against  The  Duke  qf  Wellington    Tl^ 
'"  Cited  as  to  parliamentary  privilege    026n 

PEPYS      (COUNSEL,      AFTER- 

WARDS  L.C.)— See  King  of 
Spam  against  Huliett  and 
Widdsr  and  Devon  Peerage 
Claim   .  •  .         314^665 

—  argument  in  Devon  Peerage  Case  -     665 

PBRRIN,  K.C.   (COUNSEL)  -  See 

King  against  O' Conned  - 

argument  in  King  against  O'Con^ 

udl      -  -  -  _ 


933 


1031 
1072 

126 


RAIN8F0RD,  CJ.  — As  to  Parlia- 
mentaiy  privilege 

REDESDALE  (LORD) -See  King 

of  Spain  against  HtUlett  and 
Wtdder^  -  -     317,319n 

RICHARDS  (COUNSEL)-See^x. 
ander  against  The  Duke  of 
Wellington      -  .  _     yyg 

RICHMOND     GREY    PEERAGE 

CASE  .  682,  713,  716 

ROBERTSON    (UEUTENANT)- 

See  Bedreedchund  against  El- 
pkinstone  -  .        3yg  qqa 

ROBINSON  (SIR  C.)-See  The  Slave  ' 
Orace  -  -  .  . 

— -  opinion  of,  as  to  booty 
loans  raised  by  neutral  states 

as  to  duties  of  governor  and 

bishop  of  Colony 

ROLFE  (SIR  R.)— Opinion  as  to 
status  of  inhabitants  of  a  ceded 
island    -  -  . 


275 
408n 
1013 

1019 


ROOEE,  J.— Cited  as  to  status  of  fugi- 
tive slave 


-  1017 


294 
907 


PHIPPS  (SIR  CONSTANTINE)- 

Conduct  of,  in  1718 


637 
648 
946 
637 
763 


ROSCOMMON  PEERAGE  CLAIM 
RUSSELL  (COUNSEL) -See  King 

of  Spain  against  HuUett  and 
Widder  and  Alexander  against 
The  Duke  of  Wellington    -  314,  775 

RUTLAND  (EARL  OF)--See  Devon 

Peerage  claim  -  -  .     702 


MGOT     (COUNSEL)  -  See     King 
against  D,  (TConnell  -  - 

PINDAREES— See  Alexander  against 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  - 

PLUNZET  (A.G.  FOR  IRELAND, 
AFTERWARDS  L.C.)-See 

King  against  Forbes  and  others 
—  charge  against  ... 
evidence  of  -  -  . 

— —  opinion  as  to  decorating  statue  of 
King  William  in  College  Green 
of         -  -  _  . 

-~~ creation  of  peers  of  Ireland    - 

■"""■  -^—  powers  of  Lord  Lieutenant 

POONAH— See  Bedreedchund  against 
Elphinstone  and  The  Deccan 

^«-      ^""^    ■         ■  "       379,961 

PUFFENDORF— Cited  as  to  rights  of 
belligerents       -  - 

PUBBECK  PEERAGE  CASE 


940 

804 

939x1 

1062 
1056 
1051 


1009 
698 


RADNOR  (EARL  OF)— Evidence  of     373 

BAINE     (COUNSEL)  —  See     King 

against  Harvey  and  Chapman-         3 


ST.  LEONARDS  (LORD)-See  Suo- 

DBK. 

SAURIN  (A.G.  FOR  IRELAND)— 

Opinion  as  to  right  of  decorat- 
ing statue  of  King  WUUam  3,  of  IO55 

SCARLETT    (SIR    J.,     AFTER- 
WARDS  LORD  ABINGER, 

C3.)—  See  King  against  Hunt, 
Bowe  against  Brenton,  Basham 
aqainst  Lundey,  and  Bedreed- 
chund against  Elphinstone  -  79,  258 

324,  433, 450 

speech  m  King  against  Hunt        80 

— — — -  • Bedreedchund      against 

Elphinstone     -  -        433,453 

Bowe  against  Brenton  -     264 

*~" Basham  against  Lumley      325 

SCROPE  (LORD)— See  Devon  Peerage 

Case      -  -  .  ,715 

SCROPE  (SIR    WILLIAM) -See 

Devon  Peerage  Case  -         715  722 

SEAFORTH  PEERAGE  -  Creation  ' 

of        '         -         -  .686 

SHARP  (GRANYILLE)-Hiseflbrt8 

to  abolish  slavery  in  England  -  166tt 

SHEIL  (R.  L.)^Fro6ecation  of        -  1035 

MM  2 
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236 
969 

95 


-  1008 

776 
626 
98n 
4U 

240 


SHEPHERD  (00TJH8EL) -^  ^i^ 

against  Haroey  and  CkapmoMt 

iSd  King  against  Cohbett      -  3,  789 

BIDKOUTH  (L0M»-Lett«'  **^'^^^rr 
lieatenant  by  -  -  lOOOtt 

8LAHE  PEEEAGE  -  -  687ii 

SHUnrEB,  C3.— cited  as  to  royal 

prerogatiTe  in  regard  to  pnnt- 

ing        - 
8KITH  (JOHIO-See    King  against 

Smith   -  -  -  - 

80TTTHET  (EOBEBT)-"  Vision  of 

judgment "       by — See       King 

against  Hunt    -  -  - 

SPAIN— Policy  of  the  EngUsh  GoTem- 

ment  towards    -  25,  37 

SPAHHIE  (OOUHSEL)— See  Jrt«sr 

on  the  prosecution  of  George 

Norton,  E$g.,  ifc, 

SPEHCEE  (OOUHSELy-See  ^fex  - 

ander   against    The  Duke  of 

Wellington       -  -  - 

STEEB    (OOUHSEL)  —  See    King 
against  Carlile 

STEPHEN,  J.— Remarks  on  libel  on 
the  dead  by      - 

STEPHEN    (COUNSEL)— See  Bed- 
reedchund  against  Elphinstone 

STEWABT  (SIB  JA1CES)-A8  to 

constrnction  of  Article  4  of  tne 
Union  -  -  -  - 

STOBT,  J.— Letter  to  Lord  StoweU  by   304lL 

STOWELL  (LOBD)— See  The  Slave 

Grace  -  -  •  -     273 

_  Judgment  in  The  Slave  Grace       -     276 

letter  to  Story,  J.,  by  -  -  30311 

—  remarks  as  to  Forbes  against  Coch- 
rane by  -  -  "     296 
■        _  jurisdiction   in  case  of  prixe 

/  399,779 

_ seisure  in  time  of  war  -     391 

STXTABT  (COUNSEL)  -  See  ^/ex- 

ander  r gainst  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington-- 

STAUNFOBDE  -Cited  as  to  alle- 
giance -  -  - 

SUCCOTH  (LOBD)  —  See  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Strathmore  against 
Laing   -  -  -  - 

SUGDEN     (COUNSEL,     AFTEB- 

WABDS  L.C.)— See  Manners 
an^  Miller  against  King's 
Printers,  Bedreedchund  against 
Elphinstone,  and  The  King  on 
the  prosecution  of  George 
Norton,  Esq.  -  231,  410, 1004 
opinion  as  to  Karroba's  case  of       -    460 

SYDNEY  (VISCOUNT)— Address  to 

the  men  of  Kent  by      -         866,  884 

TANEY,  C.X--Cited  as  to  legality  of 

loans  raised  by  neutral  states    -  1271L 


TAUNTON,    X— Sec    King  against 
CariUe 


887 

17«A 


997 

803n 


-  1018 


TAYLOB  (SIB  HEBBBB5>- E^- 

denoe  by  - 
TAYLOB  (BEY.  BOBEBT)— See 

King  against  Taylor    - 

reference  to  -  -  - 

TENTEBDEN  (LOBD)-See  Abbott, 

CJ. 
THE8I0EB  (SIB    FBEDEBICN) 

— OjMnion  of,  as  to  natioBality 
of  inhabitants  of  Maoritias 

TINDAL  (80LICIT0B  GENEBAL, 
AFTEBWABDS  CJ.)--See 
Doe  d.  Themas  against  AekUm^ 
Rows  against  Brentm,  Basham 
against  LumUg,  and  Harding 
dgainst  Pollock  109,268,324^345 

arffoment  in  Doe  d.  Tliomas  against 

AcklaM  -         109,117 

opinion  as  to  unlawful  assemblies  -  1037 

Boman  Catholic  Association  -  1042 

TOBBENS    (SIB 

dence  of 


Ivi- 


-  1781L 


TBEYOB,  B.— ^ted  as  to  the  Oxford 

case      -       •    - 
TBEVOB— Charges  against  0>bbett  by 


735 

821 


YANDELEUB,  X— See  King  against 
aCowndl  and  King  agatnH 
Forbes  and  others  629,  940 

YAUGHAN,  B-  See  Harding  against 

Pollock  -         -  368 


777 


-  114n 


211 


WALDEGBAYE     (EABL    OP)— 

memoirs  of,  referred  to    - 

WALLACE     (COUNSEL)  —  -^«y 

against  O'Connell 

WALPOLE'S  HEMOIBS  of  George 

the  2's  reign  quoted 

WALTON  (COUNSEL)  -See  Attorney 
General  against  Themton 

WELLESLEY   (HABUUIS  OP)- 

Character  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  -  -  - 
Letters  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  of   -1060 

WELLESLEY  (MB.  LONG)— See 
In  re  Mr,  Long  Wellesley 

. report  of  House  of  Commons 

as  to     - 

WELLINGTON   (DUKE  OP)-Set 

Alexander  against    The  Duke 
of  Wellington  - 
_  _  memorandum  as  to  Deeean 
(^Booty)  Case  by  -  - 

WEST      (SIB     EDWABD)  — Se« 

Bedreedchund  against  Elphin- 
stone, and   The  King    on  the 

prosecution  of  George  Norton, 

%q.,^c.  -  -      381,1003 


9611 
639 
82n 
133 


-  961 
06O 

911 

914 

763 
1071 
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WETHEBELL,  A-G.— See  Aitomep 

General  against  Thornton^ 
Howe  against  Brenton,  King 
of  ^ain  against  HtdUtt  and 
Widder,  and  Alexander  against 
The  Duke  of  Wellington     133,  ««„, 

314,  776 

opinion  of,  as  to  leffality  of   the 

Catholic  Aasociation    -    1031,1037, 

1042 

—  opinion  of,  as  to  duties  of  a  bishop 

and  governor  of  a  colony 

—  as  to  status  of  citizen  of  United 

States    -  •  .  . 

azgument     in    Attorney    General 

against  Thornton 

— — Alexander  against  The  Duke 

of  Wellington  -  -  . 

WIOHTMAN  (COUNSEI,  APTEB- 
WABDS    JUSTICE) -See 

Bedreedchund  against  Elphin- 
stone.  King  against  Carlile,  and 
-King  against  Cobhett    410,  461,  789 

WILBEBFOBGE  —  Bemarks    as    to 

John  Smith's  case  by    -  .  073i|. 

WILKES  (JOHN)— Prosecution  of  -      87 

WILLES,  C.J.-- Cited  as  to  parlia- 
mentary priyilege         -  -  928n 

wliXTAir  3, — ^Practioe  of  decorating 

the  statue  of         -    952,1055,1062 

—  description    of    character    of,    by 

Plunket  ...     0^3 


[1100 


1019 

1015 

133 

777 


WILLIAMS,      K.C.      (COUNSEL, 
APTEBWABDS  JUSTICE) 

— See    Bedreedchund    against 
Elphinstone     -  .  .     411 

—  argument  in  Bedreedchund  against 

Elphinstone      ...     4*^j^ 

WILTBHIEE  PEEEAGE— See  De- 
von Peerage  Claim       -        682,  722 

WINCHESTEE— Trials  before  special 

commission  at  -  -  .  894lL 

WEAY  (COUNSEL)— See  AUtander 

against  The  Duke  of  WeUington     776 

WEIGHT  (COUNSEL)— See    AUx- 
ander against  TheDukeofWd- 
lington  -  .  .     775 

WTNFOBD  (LOBD)— See  Devon 
Peerage  Claim  and  Bloom- 
field  Peerage  Claim     -        659,  905 

—  judgment  in  Devon  Peerage 

Claim    -  -  .  . 

Peerage 


Bloomfield 

Claim   • 


754 
909 


TELVEBTON,    J.— Cited  as  to    Ox- 
ford case  -  -  . 


735 


YOBEE  (SIB  PHILIP)— Opinion  of, 
as  to  effect  on  the  status  of 
slaves  and  residence  in  England  28211 
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ACT  OF  UFION— with  Irdand. 
See  Union. 

with  SootUnd. 

See  Prbrooatiyx.     !• 

ADIO&AL,  LOBD  HIGH -Com- 

misflion  granted  by       -  -     197 

ADm&ALTT  COUBT— Decisions  as 

to  slayeiy  in     -  •  -      155 

AfiENCT. 

See  Ambasbadobs. 

AGEICULTUHAL  LABOTTBEBB. 

See  LiBBL.    8. 

^—  alleged  outrages  by  -  -     629 

—  Lord  Melboome's  circular  as  to  acts 

of        -  -  -         -    583 

remarks  of  Earl  Grey  as  to  -     539 

ADHEBEKCE      TO ENGLISH 

GOVEBNMENT. 

See  AuBN.    8. 

AIiIES—l,--Alien'-Change  of  Nationality 
-■^Treaiy  of  1788  between  Great  jBntain  and  the 
United  States,^  By  4  Geo.  9.  c.  21.  s.  1, 
cbildren  bom  oat  of  the  legianee  of  the  Crown 
whose  fathers  are  "natural-bom  subjects"  of 
the  Crown  at  the  time  of  the  children's  birth  are 
declared  to  be  natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
Crown  to  all  intents  and  purposes  (extended  to 
the  next  generation  by  18  Greo.  3.  c.  21.  s.  1). — 
By  the  Treaty  of  1788  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Uniteid  States  of  America  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  the  United  States  to  be  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent  States^  and  relin- 
quished alL  claims  to  the  Government,  pro- 
prietary, and  territorial  rights  of  the  same  and 
every  part  thereof. — After  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty,  Frances  Ludlow  (afterwards  by  mar- 
riage, Frances  Thomas),  was  bom  in  Rhode 
Island  of  parents  who  had  been  bom  respectively 
in  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  bd^ore  the 
Treaty,  and  were  therefore  British-bom,  *  but 
who  had  since  the  Treaty  continued  to  reside  in 
the  United  States,  as  subjects  thereof. — ^Held  by 
Abbott,  C.J.,  Bayley,  Holroyd,  and  Best,  J.  J., 
that  the  parents  of  Frances  Ludlow  having 
l)efore  her  birth  ceased  under  the  Treaty  to  be 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  they  were  not  at  the 
time  of  her  birth  <* natural-bom  subjects"  of 
Great  Britain  within  the  meaning  of  4  Gko.  2. 
c  21.  s.  1,  and  consequently  Frances  Ludlow 
was  not  by  that  Act  made  a  natural-bom  British 
pubject  or  capable  of  inheritings  land  in  Eng- 
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land ;  that  the  inhalntants  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  1783,  became  in- 
halntants  of  an  independoit  State,  and  therefore 
aliens  by  British  law.  Dob  on  tbk  Dbmibb  or 
Tbomas  against  Agklak         -  -     105 

2.  -^Aliens — Adherence  to  English  Gevem- 

ment  —  AUeaiance  —  A  Geo.  2.  c.  21.]  R.  K. 
Anchmuty,  bom  of  British  parents  in  New 
York,  bdbre  the  War  of  Independence,  ad- 
hcared  to  the  British  Crown  daring  that  war, 
and  served  in  the  British  Army  until  the  peace 
of  1783.  He  then  left  the  United  States,  and 
lived  in  England  until  1785,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  ttie  British  Government  to  be  secre- 
tary to  a  board  of  commissioners  for  executing 
certain  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  New  York. 
Under  and  by  virtue  of  that  appointment  he 
Uien  became  resident  in  New  York,  and  alter 
the  determination  of  his  appointment  he  "  settled 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  married  a 
British-bom  subject,  and  had  children,  and 
continued  to  reside  there  until  the  time  of  hia 
death"  in  1812.— Held  that  R.  N.  A.,  having 
adhered  to  the  British  Groverment,  and  not  to 
the  United  States,  did  not  put  o£F  his  allegiance 
at  the  time  of  treaty,  and  afterwards  was  unable 
by  law  to  do  so ;  that  consequently,  notwith- 
standing his  residence  in  New  York,  he  re- 
mained a  British  subject,  and  his  children  came 
within  4  Geo.  2.  c  21.  Dob  d.  Acghmutt 
V.  MuLOASTsa    ....     245 

—  definition  of  -  -  -     113 

—  Plea  that  plaintiff  is  alien  enemy  388^  431 

ALLEGIAITGE. 

See  Alibn.    2. 

AHBASSADOBS— PWvt^es  of  Ambassa- 
dors— Customs  Duty — Agency,"]  Foreign  wine 
had,  by  permission  of  the  Treasury,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  practice,  been  admitted  into 
England  for  the  private  use  of  the  ambassador 
of  a  foreign  State  without  payment  of  the 
Customs  duty.  The  ambassador,  upon  his  re- 
tirement, left  the  wine  in  his  cellar,  and  his 
agent  instructed  the  defendant,  a  sworn  broker, 
to  sell  it  by  auction  as  it  lay  there.  The  de- 
fendant sold  it  without  any  condition  as  to  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  by  the  purchasers,  and 
received  the  price  and  paid  it  over  to  the 
ambassador's  agent.  The  defendant  afterwards 
paid  the  Excise  duty,  and  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  pay  reduced  Customs  duty,  but 
did  not  pay  it. — Held  by  Alexander,  C.P., 
Graham,  Garrow,  and  Hullock,  B.B.,  that  the 
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AXBABSAJMiBA-^oniinued. 

liabiJitj  to  cnstoms  duty,  under  5  Greo.  3.  o.  32. 
'wbich  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  goods  in 
the  hands  of  the  ambassador,  can  be  enforced 
when  thej  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  has  no  priyiiege.  Attobnbt  Gknbral 
AGAINST  Thornton      -  -  -     129 

soing. 

See  SoTBBSiON  Suinq. 

ANNUITY  granted  to  peers         -  670,  672 

ABMYj  THE — Comnumdofthe  Anmt— Power 
of  the  broum  to  delegate  Authority  to  create 
MiUtary  Command — Capacity  to  hold  Military 
Office — Construction  of  Military  Appointment 
— Continuance  of  Command  after  termination 
of  Hegimental  Commienon — Officers  on  Half 
Pay — Jtulee  and  Megulations  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  ArmyJ]     In  1814  Major  Arthor,  at 
that  time  a  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay  as 
Major  of  a  West  India  Regiment,  was  dolj 
appointed  by  the  GoTemor  of  Jamaica  to  the 
ciyil  office  of  Saperintendent  of  Hondnras.    He 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  by  the  general 
officer  acting  as  Commander  of  the  Forces  in 
Jamaica  and  its  dependencies  to  command  in 
Honduras  (which  was  one  of  those  dependen- 
cies) "  sach  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  and  oUiers 
as  are  now  armed  or  may  hereafter  arm  for  the 
defence  of  the  settlers  of  the  bay  of  Hondnras." 
In    1817   Major   Arthur    was    transferred   to 
another  regnnent,  not  stationed  in  Hondnras,  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  bat  he  remained  in  Hon- 
duras and  continued  to  hold  his  appointment 
there  until  after  1820.    In  1819  the  regiment  of 
which  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  disbanded, 
and  he  ceased  to  hold  any  conmiisrion  in  the 
regular  forces  and  came  on  half  pay.    In  1820 
Colonel  Bradley  was  serying  in  Honduras  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  on  fiill  pay  in  a  West  India 
Regiment    Conceiying  that  Colonel  Arthur  by 
the  termination  of  his  regimental  commission 
had  become  incapable   of   military  command 
without   a  new  commission.  Colonel  Bradley 
refused  to  obey  Colonel  Arthur's  military  orders 
and  assumed  the  command  in  Honduras    as 
senior  officer.     He  was  put  under  arrest  by 
Colonel  Arthur  and  dismissed  from  the  seryice 
by  the  Crown.    The  arrest  was  continued  for 
some  Ume   after  Colonel  Arthur  new  of  the 
dismissal.    Colonel  Bradley  brought  an  action 
for  damage  for  false  imprisonment.    The  judge 
directed  the  jury  that  the  arrest  was  justified, 
but  left  it  to  them  to  say  whether  the  arrest  was 
continued  longer  than  it  ought  to  haye  been 
after  the  defendant  knew  that  the  plaintiff  had 
ceased  to  be  subject  to  military  law.    The  jury 
on  this  issue  found  a  yerdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
100/.    On  motion  b^  the  plaintiff  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  of  misdireetion  on  the  question  of 
justification,   it    was    held — ^By  Abbott,  CJ., 
The  command  of    the  army  belongs  entirely 
to   the  Soyereign,  and    is   a   matter   for  his 
discretion  except  so  ftir  as  it  is  controlled  by 
statute.    By  Abbott,  C.J.,  Bayley  and  Hohroyd, 
J.  J.,  That  the  Crown  had  power  to  delegate  to  the 
Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Jamaica  authority 
to  confer  on  the  defendant  the  military  command 
in  Honduras.    By  the  same  judges.  That  the  ap- 
pointment in  the  terms  aboye  set  out  conferred 
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supreme  military  command  oyer  the  regtdar  forces 
as  well  as  others  in  Honduras.  By  the  same  judges. 
That  the  defendant  haying  been  well  appointed 
to  a  military  command,  the  termination  of  his 
regimental  commission  did  not  determine  his 
command,  there  beinff  nothing  in  the  Mutiny 
Act  or  Articles  of  War  to  limit  the  prerogatiye 
of  the  Crown,  or  preyent  the  continuance  of  the 
oomnumd,  and  it  appearing  that  its  continuance 
had  been  recognised  by  the  Crown.  By 
Bayley,  J.,  and  Holroyd,  J.,  That  the  eyidenoe 
of  usage  in  the  army  as  to  the  qualifications 
for  commands  was  admissible.  By  Bayley,  J^ 
The  decision  in  Grant  y.  Gould,  2  H.  Bl.  69, 
that  a  half-pay  officer  is  not  liable  to  a  court- 
martial,  applies  to  unemployed  half-pay  officers 
only,  and  that  employed  ludf-pay  officers  come 
within  the  description  df  "  in  pay  as  officers," 
and  therefore  are  amenable  to  a  court-martial.— 
The  Court  cannot  take  judicial  cognizance  of 
these  rules  without  proof.  Bsadlbt  aqainst 
A&THUB-  -  -  -  -     171 

—  command  of — See  Bradley  ayainst 

Arthur  -  -  -      171 

— —  of   the   Deccan  —  See   Alexander 

against  Hie  Duke  of  Wellington     763 

officers  no  half-pay — See  Bradley 

against  Arthur  -         171, 203 
Rules  and  Regulations  of   -         181,  201 

ABHT  ACT  —  See  Bradley  against 

Arthur-  ...      171 

ABKOKIAL  ENSIGNS-Deseent  of 

696,  742 

ASSEMBLIES— UnUwfnl      -  1028, 1036, 

1038 

unhiwful  within  33  Geo,  3.  c.  29    -    1036 

"ASSENT  OF  P ABLIAXEKT "- 

Meaning  of  phrase  -      748,  750,  751 

ASSOCIATIONS  IN  IRELANI)- 

Proclamations  against  unlawful 

629, 632 
ATTACHMENT  FOB  CONTEMPT 

— See  PRiyiLEOE.     1.  -  -     911 

ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL-Bight  of 

reply  possessed  by        -       477, 1019 

ABBEST  FOB  DEBT  -    998 

ATTCTIONEEB— Liability  as  to   cus- 

toms  of  -  ...     144 

AUTBE  FOIS  ACaurr-Plea  of    -    944 


BAB— Trial  at. 

See  Tbial  at  Bab. 

B  A  BONT-By  tenure - 

67521 

BELLIOEBENT     STATES-Lega- 

lity  of  loans  to  - 

See  also  Loans,  Fobbion. 

1015 

BIBLES— Printing  of. 

See  Pbebogatitb.    1. 

—^^  prerogatiye  as  to  printing  of 

215 
216 
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BOOTT. 

See  PKBKOOATiys,  8,  and  Wajl 
— ^  memoTandam  of  Duke  of  Welling- 

tonasto  -    76011,1071 

principles  of  distribution  of 

— »  lYeasury  minntes  as  to      - 
BBEHOH  LAW— Beferenoe  to 
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769 
357 


CAFACITT  TO  HOLD  XILITABY 
OFFICE. 

See  Abut,  Thb. 

CAFTOB— Interest  in  booty  of. 
See  PnB&ooATiTK.    8. 
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Abbot  of  Strata  Marcella 
•^-—  Abergaveimy  Peerage  ease  - 

—  Abraham  v.  Twigg- 

—  Alton  Woods,  ease  of 

AmedU,  The 

— ^  Amuntdctie  case 

— ^  Annealeg  t.  Aimesleg 
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678 

-  604 

-   333, 336 

685, 687, 711 
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Arcot  {Nabob  of)  v.  East  India 


Co. 


Attorney  General  t.    Weedms  and 


-    302 


another  - 


-1008 


Attorney  General  t.  Weeks    -    135, 186, 

138 


Baeon  t.  Bacon     - 

Badger^  In  re 

Barclay  t.  Russell 

Barwis  t.  Keppd  - 
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1052 

Campbell  t.  HaU  -  300,  415,  416,  425, 

426, 430 

Calmur  ▼.  Knalehbrnll 
Chamberlain  t.  Harvey 
Cliffords  case 
Clifton  Peerage  ease 
Cole  y.  Green 
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Colman  y.  Sore//     - 
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Craw  y.  Ramesey  - 
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-  248 
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-  315 
105, 108, 100 

-  226 
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Stella  del  Norte,  Tke        -  -     965 

Stevens  y.  Bagwell-  774,  775,  778,  785 
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Taylor  y.  Willans  •  .  -      623 
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Two  Friends,  Tke  -  399,  432 
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783 
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235 
773 
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-  349 

-  293 

-  642 

-  145 

1031, 1039 
1042, 1045 
1041, 1042, 
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CESSION  OF  GRENADA    - 

XAUBITinS 

MINOECA- 

CHALLENGE  TO  JXJBT— For  par- 
tiality of  sheriff  .  .      939 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION— Protected 

by  the  law        ...      ggijf 

CLERK  OF  THE  PEACE. 

See  PBEROGATiyE.      2. 

COLONIAL  GOVERNOR  —  Co^to/  Go- 
vernor, Authority  of— Authority  of  Governor  of 
Bermuda  as  Ordinary — Procedure  and  Pro^ 
cess.']  The  plaintiff  seryed  as  one  of  the  ohorch. 
wardens  of  a  parish  in  the  British  Colony  of 
Bermuda  of  which  the  defendant  was  Gk>yernor. 
Haying  refused  to  deliyer  up  his  accounts  and 
to  pay  oyer[a  balance  of  money  to  his  successor 
in  office,  the  plaintiff  was  ordered  by  the  de- 
fendant to  appear  forthwith  before  him.  The 
plaintiff  refused,  and  was  committed  to  prison 
under  a  warrant  issued  by  the  defendant.  In 
an  action  for  trespass  by  the  plaintiff  against 
the  defendant  the  latter  pleaded  that  he  was 
Ordinary  as  well  as  Goyemor.  Verdict  for 
plaintiff— damu^,  1,000/.  —  Ruled  by  Lord 
Tenterden,  L.CKr. :  Semble,  that  the  general 
authoiicy  of  Goyemor  of  Bermuda  included 
authority  to  act  as  Ordinary.  That,  assuming 
the  defendant  to  haye  the  authority  of  Ordinary, 
he  ought  to  haye  proceeded  by  regular  citation, 
and  that  in  any  case  he  had  no  power  to  commit 
the  plaintiff  to  prison,  but  could  only  ezcom. 
municate.    Babuam  AajLiirsT  Luxlbt  -     331 
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u  to  booty  of  - 

coioassioirs  ih  the  abut— 

By  whom  granted 

OOlOaTlCSNT  FOB  OOKTEKPT 
OF  COUBT. 

See  PuTiuiOB.    1. 

OOiaOTTEE  OH  DiaHITT  OF  A 
PEEB— Beport  of 

OOIOCOH  FLEAS,  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE OF — Prtctioe  as  to  de- 
livery of  opinion  of  judges  of   - 

COIOCOH  PBATEB  BOOK. 

See  Pbb&ooatxyb.     1. 

OOHDITIOHAL  FEES 
C0HFE8SI0H  OF  FAITH. 

See  F&BBOOATiys.     1. 

OOHaUEBED  COUNTEY  —  Biglits 
of  inhabitants  of  -  - 
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181 


-1317 


748 


983,931 

927.939 

-  399a 


-    930 


759 


390 


—  Law  of. 
See  SLA.VB8. 


1. 


OOHSPIBACY— 10  Geo.  A.  c.  I.— Proclamation 
<f  Lord  Lieutenantr^Unlawful  Association-^ 
Withdrawal  of  a  Demurrer  —  60   Oeo.  8.  ^ 
1  Geo,  4.  c.  4.]     The  Lord  Lieatenant  of  Ire- 
land issued  three  proclamations,  on  25th  De- 
cember 1880  and  7th  and  18th  January  1831, 
prohibiting  the  meeting  of  an  association  bear- 
mg  ▼arious  names    nnder   whatever  name    it 
might  meet.    On  the  18th  of  January  1881  the 
d^endant  and  others  were  apprehended  on  in- 
formations charging    them   with   having  held 
meetings  in  violation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
proclamations.— By  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  : 
That  it  was  a  breach  of  10  George  4.  c.  1.  for 
any  number  of  persona  to  meet  as  an  association 
or  assemblage  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  pro- 
clamation had  forbidden,  though  such  persons 
upon  being  called  upon  by  the  magistrates  to 
disperse  obeyed.    That  it  was  also  a  breach  of 
the  Act  for  such  persons,  called  upon  under 
one  designation  to  disperse,  to  agree  to  meet 
again  for  the  same    purposes   under  another 
name.    That  it  is  a  criminal  conspiracy  to  agree 
to  hold  a  meeting  prohibited  by  law. — One  of 
the  defendants  who  had  demurred  to  fourteen  of 
the  counts  in  the  indictment  applied   to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  for  leave  to  withdraw 
the  demurrer.    The  Attorney  General  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  objected.— Held  by  Bushe,  L.C.J., 
Vandeleur  and  Jebb,  J.J. :  That,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Court.might  give  such  leave,  and  that  60  Geo.  8. 
&  1  Geo.  4.  0.  4.  had  not  altered  the  law.    The 
Kino     against     Danikl    O'Connbix 
Othbrb  -  -  -  -  - 

—  definition  of  -  -  - 

—  nature  of    - 


OOHTEKPT  OF  OOVBT. 

See  PuTiLBOB.     1. 
»— civil  and  criminal  - 
—^  commitment  for 

OOHYEHTIOHAET  TKHAHT 

COHVOCATIOH-Privikge  d 

hen  of  - 

COPYBIOHT  nr  THE  BIBLK 

See  PssKOOATiTs.    1. 

OOTTBTS  OF  JUSTICE— Boyal  pre- 

rogative  as  to. 

Sm  Fkkrooatitb.  S. 

CBOWH.  ,  ^ 

See  Aurr  and  PRBKOOATmL    1, 2. 

-^—  delegation  of  fight  of,  to  grant  com- 
missioners       ...     197 

right  to  trial  at  bar  of         -  -     263 

rights  of,  as  to  booty  and  priie  money. 

See  Pbbbooatiyb.    8. 

— command  of  army. 

See  Aurr. 

.—..  Courts  of  Justice. 

See  Phbbooatitx. 

■  dignities 

Irish  peers. 
See  Union. 

printing. 
See  Pbbbooativb. 

waiver  of  right  of    - 

CUSTOMS  DUTY. 

See  Ambassador. 

CUSTODY  OF  BOLLS  AHD  BE- 

COBDS    -    -^    -  SSI 
CUST06  BOTULOBUIL 

See  P&BBOQATI7B. 


-  675, 701,  743 


1. 


-    34§ 


2. 


DEAD — Libels  on. 
See  LiBBL. 


2. 


'         to  raise  wages         -  -  - 

COHSTBUCnVE  CAPTUBE-Pnn- 

ciples  of. 

See  Mbmobanduk   bt   Dukb 
OP  Wellington. 


AND 

629 
950 
636 
574 


DE  DOHIS  COHDinOHALIBXrS. 

See  DioNiriBS  and  Statutes 

&BFBB&VD  TO. 

DEiniBBEB— Withdrawal  of. 
See  CoNSPiBAOT. 

DI&TBESS— Causes  of  agricultural     -  1025 

DEVOLUTION  OF  DIGNITIEa 

See  DiONiTiBS. 

J)ilQ'KITIES-'~Devoluiion  of  Dimities — Limi' 
tations  —  Power  of  creating  DigmOes  —  7^ 
Statute  de  Dome — The  Oxford  Case— Peer- 
ages for  Zt/6.]  On  the  8rd  of  September, 
1558,  Sir  Edward  Courtenay  was  created  Bad 
of  Devon  by  a  patent  containing  the  following 
words :  "  Habendum  et  tenendum  nomen  statum 
stilum  titulum  honorem  et  dignitatem  Comitis 
Devonie  predietse  cum  omnibus  et  singulis  pre- 
eminenciis  honoribus  et  ceteris  quibuscunqne 
hujusmodi  statui  Comitis  Devonie  pertinentibus 
sive  spectanibus  prefieito  Edwardo  et  beredibos 
suis  masculis  imperpetuum."  The  grantee  of 
the  peerage  died  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1556,  and  no  one  assumed  the  title  untH  this 
century.    In  Juqc  1830  Yiseount  Courtenay 
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presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  claiming  the 
f^ldom  of  DeTon  as  heir  male  of  Sir  Edward 
Coortenay.  The  Attorney  General  reported 
that  Uie  claimant  had  proved  his  descent  as 
alleged,  bat  that  the  qaestion  whether  under 
the  patent  a  title  was  established  to  the  dignity 
of  Earl  of  Devon  shonld  be  referred  to  the 
Hoase  of  Peers.  Hie  Crown  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  referred  it  to  the  Committee  for  Privi- 
leges. Held  by  Lord  Brougham,  L.C.,  and  Lord 
Wynford  in  the  Committee  for  Privileges  :  That 
a  g^rant  by  the  Crown  of  honours  and  titles  is 
not  regulated  by  the  same  law  as  a  grant  of 
lauds.  That  the  statute  De  Donia,  13  Edw.  1. 
c.  1.,  does  not  apply  to  honours  and  titles. 
That  the  grant  of  a  peerage  to  the  grantee  and 
his  heirs  male  is  valid,  although  a  grant  of  land 
by  the  Crown  with  the  same  limitation  is  void. 
(But  see  the  Wiltes  Peerage  Claim,  L.B.  4  H.L. 
126 ;  Cope  V.  De  la  Warr,  L.R.  8  Ch.  982 ; 
and  the  Buckhuret  Peerage  Claim,  2  App.  Cas. 
1.)  Under  such  a  grant  the  peerage  descends 
not  only  to  heirs  male  of  the  body,  but  also  to 
collateral  heirs  male,  i,e.,  to  males  claiming 
entirely  through  a  male  descent,  but  does  not 
descend  to  heirs  general,  as  woi^d  be  the  case 
in  a  grant  of  land  by  a  common  person  to  the 
ffrantee  and  his  heirs  male. — The  opinion  of 
Ciewe,  L.C.J.,  in  the  Oxford  case,  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  necessary  in  order  to  give 
validity  to  a  grant  of  an  earldom  to  the  grantee 
and  his  heirs  male,  was  erroneous. — Held  by 
Lord  Brougham,  L.C.  (dissentiente.  Lord  Wyn- 
ford) :  That  the  Crown  may  grant  a  peerage  for 
life,  and  not  only  for  the  life  of  the  grantee  but 
pur  autre  vie.    Thb  Dbvon  Pexragb  Claim 

650 

annuities  incident  to  -        670,  672 

— ^  construction  of        -  -        685, 711 

——  difference  between  land  and    -  675.  697, 

741, 1047 

limitations  of  -  676,  703,  705 

non-claim  of  -  690,  719,  734 

■         not  within  De  Danis  Conditunudilme    758 
— ^  power  of  Crown  as  to  creation  of    -    671, 

674^909 

Scotch  laws  as  to    -  -        711,739 

ESSOB — ^Assignment  of. 
See  Etidbngb. 

EVIDEKCK  —  Writ  of  Haheae  Carpus  — 
Error — Presence  of  one  Commissioner  when 
Verdict  retumed^-'Time  of  Entering  Verdict — 
Plea  in  NuUo  est  Erratum — Assignment  of 
Error — Vacating  Judgment."]  Richard  Carlile 
published,  on  the  6th  of  December  1880,  an 
address  to  "  the  Insurgent  Agricultural  La- 
bourers," in  which  was  the  following  passage : — 
^  As  yet  thero  is  no  evidence  beforo  the  public 
that  you  are  incendiaries  or  even  political  robels. 
Much  as  every  thoughtfel  man  must  lament  the 
waste  ot  property,  much  as  the  country  must 
suffer  by  the  burnings  of  ferm  produce  now 
going  on,  were  you  proved  to  be  the  incen- 
diaries, we  should  defend  you  by  saying  that 
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you  have  moro  just  and  moral  cause  for  it  than 
any  king  or  fiiction  that  ever  made  war  had  for 
making  war.  In  war  all  destructions  of  pro- 
perty are  counted  lawful  upon  the  ground  of 
that  which  is  called  the  law  of  nations.  Yours 
is  a  state  of  warfare,  and  your  ground  of  quarrel 
is  the  want  of  the  necessary  of  life  in  the  midst 
of  an  abundance.  You  see  hoards  of  food,  and 
you  are  starving.  You  see  a  Government  rioting 
in  every  sort  of  luxury  and  wasteful  expendi- 
ture, and  you,  ever  ready  to  labour,  cannot  find 
one  of  the  comforts  of  li&.  Neither  your  silence 
nor  your  patience  has  obtained  for  you  the  least 
respectfhl  attention  firom  that  Government.  The 
more  tame  you  have  grown  the  moro  you  have 
been  opprossed  and  despised,  the  more  you  have 
been  trampled  on ;  and  it  is  only  now  that  you 
begin  to  display  your  physical,  as  well  as  your 
moral,  strength  that  your  cruel  tyrants  treat 
with  you  and  offer  terms  of  pacification.  Your 
demands  have  been  so  far  moderate  and  just, 
and  any  attempt  to  stifle  them  by  the  threatened 
severity  of  the  new  Administration  will  be  so 
wicked  as  to  justify  your  resistance,  even  to 
death  and  to  life  for  life."  About  the  time  of 
the  publication  many  fires,  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  agricultural  labourers,  took  place  in 
Hampshire  and  Wiltshire.  Indictment  for  Sedi- 
tious Libel.  Verdict,  Guilty. — Ruled  by  the 
Recorder,  That  the  Defendant  was  not  at  liberty 
to  read  extracts  from  newspapers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negativing  the  allegations  in  the  indict- 
ment as  to  the  rumours  of  insurrection,  or  an 
alleged  report  of  a  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  show  that  while  in  ofBce  he  had  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  fires  to  the  agricultural 
labourers.  When  the  Verdict  was  given  by  the 
jury,  only  one  of  the  Commisnoners  named  in 
the  Commissk>n  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  in 
Court.  This  &ct  was  not  entered  on  the  record. 
The  Verdict  was  not  entered  of  record  at  the 
time  that  it  was  given,  but  a  minute  of  its  effect 
was  then  made. — Held  by  the  Court  of  Kind's 
Bench,  That  the  presence  of  only  one  Commis- 
sioner when  the  Verdict  was  eiven  was  not  a 
ffround  for  granting  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
for  the  discharge  of  the  Defendant.  That  as  it 
appeared  by  the  record  that  the  Verdict  was 
given  at  a  Commission  holden  b^ore  several  of 
the  Commissioners  and  Justices  named  in  the 
Commission,  the  Plaintiff  in  error  could  not  be 
allowed  to  aver  in  contradiction  to  the  record, 
that  only  one  of  the  Justices  was  present  when 
the  jury  gave  their  Verdict  That  the  plea,  in 
nullo  est  erratum,  is  no  admission  of  the  fact 
assigned  for  error,  unless  it  could  be  properly 
assigned,  and  is  wdl  assigned,  in  point  of  form. 
That  the  cireumstance  ikst  the  Verdict  was  not 
entered  as  of  record  at  the  time  that  it  was 
given  was  not  error. — Subsequently  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  ordered 
the  record,  which  had  been  returned  into  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  to  be  amended;  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  former,  by  a  rule  of  the  latter, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Attorney  General, 
amended  the  record  by  inserting  a  statement 
that  the  Verdict  was  given  as  above  stated. — 
Upon  motion  to  enter  the  case  in  the  Crown 
paper  for  argument,  held   by  the  Court    of 
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King's  Bench,  Thmt  the  Court  could  not  le-hear 
the  cane  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  in 
which  judgment  was  pronounced,  though  the 
Attorney  General  consented,  and  that  the  judj,- 
ment  ronld  be  yacated  only  by  Writ  of  Error 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Thk  Kiko  agaivst 
Ryf!HA»¥>  Caruub        .  -  •    459 

as  to  military  usage. 

See 
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nrsAEiTT  or  oeobgs  3. 

See  King  ogainMt  Marveg  and 
Ckapman     •  -  - 

XHTEBNATIOITAL  LAW— Pwt  of 


33 


-    126 


-43te 


EXECUTIVE     GOYEBinaENT  — 

Acts  ol 
See  WiJt. 

EXTEA— TEBRITOBIAIiITY   OF 

SHIPS  OF  WAE     -  -    160 

EX  OFFiaO  PBOSECUnOirS  807, 943 
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FACTOB— Liability  for  customs  duties 

of         -  -  -  - 

FAEM  LABOTTBEBS— Riota  by      - 

FIBES  nr  HAKFSHIBS,  WILT- 

BHIBE,  Ac 

See  King  against  Cobbett. 

FOBEIOE  SOVEBEIOH-Bigbt  of, 

to  sue. 

See  SoYBKSioK  sunro. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

See  Slayss.    1. 

OOVEBKHEHT  OF  THE  ABXT. 

See  A&MT. 
GOVEBHOB,  COLONIAL  —  Autbo. 

rity  of. 

See  COLOWIAL  (JOYBBlf  ob. 

. ecclesiastical  powers  of 

._ military  authority  of   - 

..... oppression  by  - 

OBAHT— Construction  of  royal. 

See  PRBBOOATrVB.      1. 
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municipal  law   • 

JAHA0IB8— Nature  of 

JXJD^E— ]>Bty  to  answer  questions  of 
jurors  of  -  -  - 

JUDGES—BemoTal  of  colonial 

JUBABEGALIA 

See  Lahcabtbb,  D0GBt  of. 

JUDICIAL    OFFICBBS  —  Appoint- 
ment of. 
See  Pbbbooatiyb.    8. 

JUBISDICTIOH—Plea  to  the 

-^—  of  municipal  courts. 
See  Wab. 

JUSTICES  OF  THE  MACE-Fom 

of  commissions  of         -        SoO,  SOS 
— origin  of        -  -  -     370 

•RTTAflQIgiET— Legal  nature  of  -  1008 

irrfffl — ^libel  on. 

See  Libbl.    1,  2. 
See  also  King  agaimt  Harveg 
and  Ckafiman, 

—  deoeiTcd  as  to  grant. 

See  Lancabteb,  Ducht  of. 

— ^  insanity  of. 

See  Libbl.    1. 

XIirai3  PBINTEBS. 

See  Pbbbooatiyb.    1. 
-  1019  I  KINO'S  SPEECH— Quotations  from. 


136 
472 


186 
989 


HABEAS   COBPUS  — Iwn«  \  Su- 
preme Court  of  Bombay  of 

HONOUBS,  DESCEHT  OF. 

Bee  DiGNiTiBS. 

differences  between  offices  and 

HOUSEHOLD,   BO YAL  —  Composi- 
tion of  - 
HALF-PAT  OFFICEBS— Not  subject 
to  military  law  -  -  - 

See  Abmt. 

« HEIBS  MALE:"-In ^^""^'JSh  ^^^ 

-  741 
.  670 
.      92 


-  1002 

699 
490 
203 


See  King  against  Harvey  and 
Chapman. 

KHIOHT  —  Authority  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  to  create  a     - 

differences  between  other  dignities 

and  that  of  a     - 


1050 
1052 


"  LABOUBEB  "— Cobbett  described  in 
indictment  as  a 

LA  BOUBEBS— Condition  of  agricul- 
tural    -  -  -  - 


-    795 

842 
483 


**  HEBEDES  MASCULI "   - 
«  HEBEDES  SUI  MASCULI " 
HEXAIOITEBS,  ENGLISH 
INDEPENDENT  STATES-Becog- 

nitionof  -  -       986,999 

INF0B1£ATI0NS.-See  Ex^fficio, 

Pbosbcutionb  ov        -        oUO,  944 
ignoring  of  a  bill,  no  bar  to  criminal    944 


LAW — ^Meaning  of 

-.—  of  nations. 

See  Loans,  Fobeign. 

LANCASTEB,  DUCHY  OF  —  Cr<non  and 
the  Dnchy  of  Lancaster — Jura  Begalia — King 
deceived  <u  to  his  Grant — Prescription — /»- 
consistent  Grants,']  By  a  lease  granted  by 
James  1  to  J.  L.  the  profits  and  commoditiea, 
&c.  and  wreck  of  the  sea,  in  the  honour  of 
Bolingbroke,  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
were  let  to  J.  L.  for  the  term  of  thirty-one 
years.  The  lease  was  enrolled.  The  manor  of 
Greetham  was  within  that  honour.  Before  the 
term  had  expired,  Charles  1  granted  to  C.  H. 
and  others  the  manor  of  Greetham,  with  all  its 
rights,  members,  appurtenances,  &c.    The  grant 
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LAHCASTEB,  DXTCHT  OF  -continued. 
did  not  specify  wreck,  or  recite  the  lease  to 
J.  L.  Action  of  trover  for  a  bowsprit,  alleged 
wreck  in  the  manor  of  Greetham.  The  plaintiff 
elaimed  nnder  the  grant  to  C.  H.  and  others. 
Verdict  for  Uie  plaintifC,  subject  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Court — Held  on  motion  for  new  trial  by 
Best,  C.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  privileges  of  the  King  as  Duke  of 
Lancaster  and  his  prerogatives  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, iMid  the  King  has  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  with  respect  to  the  property  of  the 
Duchy,  as  he  has  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  Crown.  That  the  lease  to  J.  L.  being  a 
lease  enrolled  for  a  term  of  years  unexpired  at 
the  time  of  the  grant  to  C.  H.  and  others,  and 
not  being  reoit^  therein,  the  grant  was  void. 
That  the  Kioff  is  deceived  in  his  grant  when  he 
purports  to  give  what  he  cannot  give  according 
to  die  terms  of  the  grant,  as  where  he  purports 
to  grant  in  possession  land  of  which  he  has 
only  the  reversion;  but  if  a  lease  of  land  is 
recited  in  a  grant,  and  the  grant  purports  to 
convey  the  land  in  possession,  the  grant  is  good, 
as  the  recital  shows  that  the  grant  was  intended 
only  to  take  effect  in  reversion.  That  there 
being  evidence  that  the  right  to  wreck  was  in 
the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1,  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  wreck  could  not  be  supported. 
Algogk  aoadtst  Cookb  and  anotheb  -  327 

LAUD. —  Difference   between  dignities 

and    -  .  675,697,741,1047 

LIBEL— L — Allegation  of  Insanittf  of  the 
Sovereign — MaUce — Inference  of  Malice  from 
the  Libel — Presvmption  of  MaUce,"]  Criminal 
information  filed  by  the  A.G.  against  the  pub- 
lisher and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  which  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  King  (George 
4.)  was  insane,  had  been  published  "from 
authority."  At  the  trial  before  Abbott,  C.J., 
no  evidence,  except  formal  proof  of  publication, 
was  given  for  the  prosecution.  The  defendants' 
counsel  admitted  that  the  statement  was  untrue, 
but  alleged  that  it  was  founded  on  rumours 
generally  believed,  which  the  defendants  did 
not  know  to  be  false,  and  that  it  was  a  statement 
made  in  respectful  language,  and*  without  mali- 
cious intention  as  to  a  matter  of  the  highest  public 
concern. — Abbott,  CJT.,  directed  the  jury  that 
to  write  and  publish  falsely  of  any  person  that 
he  is  insane  is  a  crime ;  that,  even  if  it  could 
avail  the  defendants  to  show  that  the  assertion 
was  made  "from  authority,"  it  would  not  be 
enough  for  this  purpose  to  show  that  it  was 
founded  on  general  rumour  believed  by  the 
defendants;  Uiat  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  say 
whether  the  apparently  respectful  language  used 
did  not  convey  covert  irony  and  sarcasm ;  but 
that  in  his  own  opinion  the  article  was  a  criminal 
libel. — ^The  jury  desired  to  be  directed  whether 
a  malicious  intention  is  not  necessary  to  oon- 
ititate  a  libel,  and  they  were  directed  to  the 
effect  that  a  person  who  publishes  defamatory 
matter  must  be  presumed  to  have  meant  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  which  the  publication  was  cal- 
onlated  to  produce,  at  any  rate  unless  he  can 
show  the  contrary. — ^The  d^endants  were  oon- 
Ticted.--On  motion  for    n^^  tn^X,  held  that 


LIBEL — continued. 

there  had  been  no  misdirection. — By  Bayley ,  J. : 
The  publication  of  a  written  assertion  of  alleged 
fact  which  is  libellous  and  false  is  criminal  if 
the  publisher  knows  it  to  be  false,  or  has  not  the 
means  of  knowing  whether  iv  is  true  or  false. 
Quesre,  if  the  matter  be  libellous  and  false,  but 
believed  by  the  publisher  to  be  true. — ^Malice 
may  be  inferred  from  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  the  publication  itself. — By  Holroyd,  J.: 
Quare,  a  publication  libellous  against  an  in- 
dividual and  also  mischievous  to  the  public  may 
be  criminal  without  averment  or  proof  of  malice. 
— By  Best,  J. :  Qutere,  whether  such  a  sUitement 
as  that  the  Sovereign  is  insane,  even  if  true,  can 
be  lawfully  published  by  any  person  when  and 
as  he  thinks  proper. — By  all  the  Court :  If  an 
actual  malicious  intention  be  necessary  in  libel, 
it  is  tobe  presumed  from  the  publication  of  the 
libellous  matter  until  the  presumption  is  dis- 
placed by  evidence  as  to  the  occasion  of  publi- 
cation or  otherwise.    Kino  against  Habvbt 

AND  CBAFMAN     ...  1 

2.  —  Libel  on  the  Dead  —  Libel  on  the 
reigning  Sovereign,']  The  Defendant  published 
in  1822  Byron*s  poem  "  The  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment," and  was  indicted  for  publishing  a  libel 
concerning  the  late  King,  George  8,  wiSi  intent 
to  defame  him  and  to  disturb  and  disquiet  his 
descendants,  and  to  bring  them  into  public 
scandal,  disgrace,  and  contempt  Verdict, 
Guilty.^Buled  by  Abbott,  C.J.:  That  *«  a  pub- 
lication tending  to  disturb  the  minds  of  living 
individuals,  and  to  bring  them  into  contempt  and 
disgrace,  by  reflecting  upon  persons  who  were 
dei^,  was  an  offence  against  the  laws" — On 
motion  to  the  Court,  the  ruling  of  Abbott,  C  J"., 
upheld.    Ths  Kino  aoainst  John  Hunt    69 

3.  —  Seditious  Libel  —  Evidence  —  Outrages 
by  Agricultural  Labourers — Fires  in  Hamp^ 
shire  and  Wiltshire."]  William  Cobbett  pub* 
lished  on  the  11th  of  December  1830,  in  the 
*'  Weekly  Beffister,"  with  reference  to  fires  and 
destruction  of  threshing  machines  in  Hampshire 
and  Wiltshire,  an  article,  in  which  he  said, 
amon^  other  things,  "  Without  entering  at  pre- 
sent into  the  motives  of  the  working  people,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  their  acts  have  produced 
good,  and  great  good  too.  They  have  been 
always  told>  and  they  are  told  now,  and  by  the 
very  parson  that  I  have  <}uoted  above,  that  their 
acts'of  violence,  and  particularly  their  burnings, 
can  do  them  no  good,  but  add  to  their  wants  by 
destroying  the  food  that  they  would  have  to  eat. 
Alas !  they  know  better,  that  one  threshing 
machine  tiJces  wages  from  ten  men;  and  they 
also  know  that  they  should  have  none  of  this 
food,  and  that  potatoes  and  salt  do  not  bum. 
Therefore  this  argument  is  not  worth  a  straw. 
Besides,  they  see  and  feel  that  the  good  comes, 
and  comes  instantly,  too.  They  see  that  they 
do  get  some  bread  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  com,  and^  while  they  see  this, 
you  attempt  in  vain  to  persuade  them  that  that 
which  they  have  done  is  wrong.  And,  as  to 
one  effect,  that  of  making  the  parsons  redoee 
their  tithes,  it  is  hailed  as  a  good  by  ninety-nine 
hundredths,  even  of  men  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, while  there  is  not  a  single  man  in  the 
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eonntry  who  does  not  deariy  trace  the  ledoction 
to  the  acts  of  tbe  Ubonrers,  and€q>eeiall7  to  the 
fires,  for  it  is  to  the  tenor  of  these,  and  not  tiie 
hodilj  force,  that  has  pTevailed. — ^Indictment  for 
pnblifihing  a  seditioos  libel  alleging  an  intent  to 
create  discontent,  and  to  incite  to  riolence.— 
Rnled  by  Lord  Tenterden :  That  the  question 
for  the  jury  was  whether  tiie  natural  t^idency 
of  tlie  publication  was  to  manifest  the  design 
alleged  in  the  indictment,  lliat  evidenoe  by 
persons  acquainted  with  the  defendant  as  to  his 
genera]  character  and  as  to  his  opinions  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  alleged  libel  was 
admissible  in  his  ikyonr  to  show  the  general 
character  of  his  publications  and  opinions  on 
such  subjects.  That  eridence  of  a  report  of  a 
speech  made  by  the  defendant  in  18SS,  and 
published  at  that  time,  was  also  admissible  in 
his  fsLYoar  on  the  same  grounds.  Tbb  Kiko 
AOAiNST  William  Cobbbtt      -  -     789 

■      on  King. 

See  LiBBL.    1,  S. 

— —  duty  of  judge  in  pro8ecuti<»ks  for   -       68 

-^—  on  the  dead. 

See  LiBXL.    S. 

—  —  reigning  Sorereign     -  -       69 

—  seditions. 

SeeLiBBL.    8. 

LIEN  FOB  CUSTOXS  DUTIES     -    138 

LIFE  PEEBAOES       -      676, 745, 755 

See  also  Dionitibs. 

LIMITATIOK  OF  DiaNITIES     - 

variations  of  -  -  • 


-  676 

-  703 

LOANS,  F0BEiaV--Xoan5  in  aid  id  Per- 
sons  in  Arms  against  Friendly  States — Law  of 
Nations."]  D.  endeayoured  in  18S2  to  raise  in 
this  country  a  loan  for  the  benefit  of  Greek  in- 
surgents who  were  in  arms  against  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  deposited 
with  H.  documents  purporting  to  be  a  power  of 
attorney  and  scrip  certificates.  The  loan  was 
not  raised;  and  D.  sues  H.  in  trover  for  the 
documents.  Verdict  for  the  defendant. — Best, 
C.J.,  at  Nisi  Prius :  "  It  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations  for  persons  in  England  to  enter  into 
engagements  to  raise  money  to  support  the  sub- 
jects of  a  Government  in  amity  with  our  own  in 
hostilities  against  their  Government,  and  no 
right  of  action  could  arise  out  of  such  a  trans- 
action.'*— Held  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
on  motion  for  a  new  trial :  That  the  ruling  was 
correct;  and  that  a  new  trialt  ought  not  to 
be  gcanted.  Dbmbtbius  db  .Wutz  against 
Hbnpkioks       -        .  -     .      -  -     125 

legality  of  -  i"    •     ...  .  1013 

LORD  LIEXJTENAirt— Not  iia  law, 

viceroy  -  ►  -  1051 

patent  of        ...  1051 


MACHINEBY'-Laws  as  to  protection 

of        -  -  .  .  1038 


KALICl  nr  LAW. 

See  Ldbu    1. 

meaning  of  -  83,  64|  85 

ILUnJlOSSION  OF  SLATES      -    279 
KASTEB   OF   THE   BOLLS-In 

Caiiada  -  1083 
-^— ofioeof         ...     998 

KABTIAL,  OOTJBT. 

See  Kiifo  aoadtst  Jomr  Sxith. 

composition  of  .  -     989 

KASTIAL  LA W— NatoTC  of  -     895 

proclamation  of         -  -     974 

remarks  of  Brougham  at  to    -  974lL 
Mackintosh  as  to  -  975& 

Tiadal  as  to       -  -  97511 

Nemo  potest  exwert  patriam    HO 

"  Once  &ee  for  an  hour»  firee  fix 

ever"  ....     290 

KEETING — Dispersion  of  pnbHo         -  1089 
«a  fourteen  days* "-  -  -  1034 

¥E¥1IE1W  OF  PABLIAlOara- 

Privileges  ofl 

See  Pbivilbgb.    1. 

MILITAET  LAW. 

See  Armt. 
^^ persons  answerable  to  -     183 

KONOFOUES. 

See  PRBROOATIYB.      1. 

mTTINY  ACT  -    194 

NATIONALITT-Change  of. 
See  AuBN.     I,  8. 

NATUBE— Slavery  contrary  to  law  of      167 

NEWSPAPEBS— Acts  affecting        -    805 

proof  of  ownership  of         -  -        10 

NEW  TESTAMENT— Printing  of. 
See  Prbbooativb,    1. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  -         -    545 

OFFICEBS—On  half-pay. 
See  Armt. 

liability  of  public. 

See  Slaybs.    1. 

OBJ)INABT  •—  Authority  of  Colonial 
Governor  as. 
See  GoTXRNORy  Colohial. 

PALACES.  BOTAL  -  Privileges  at- 
tacking to. 
See  Privilbob.    2. 

"  PABADISE  LOST  "-AJleged  pro- 
fanity of  -  -  -      93 

PABLIAJCENTI  LEX  916,  917 

PABUAMENT-Privilege  oL 
See  Priyilbob.    1. 

—  arrest  of  members  of  -  -     916 

^— -  menial  servants  of  •  •  •     985 
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PASSIVE    OBEDISNCE  —  AUeged 

dntjof-  ...     544 

PATENTS  OF  DIGNITIES. 

See  DiGHiTiES. 

PEERAGE — Creation  by  writ  of  sum- 
mons and  sitting  in  Parliament      738 

—  jurisdiction  as  to    -  -  -     700 

law  in  Scotland  of  -  -        683,  687 

non-<5laim  of  -  690,  719,  724 

ordinary  limitations  of       -  -     738 

prerogative  of  Crown  as  to  671, 674, 909 


755 
753 
683 


——.«  pur  autre  vie  ... 

_  limitations  of  Scotch 

—  surrender  of  -  -  - 

PEERAGES  FOB  LIFK 

See  Live  Pbbsjloxs. 

"  PEEES  "—Meaning   of  in    Act    of 

Union  with  Irelimd      -  -  1053 

See  also  Union. 

— —  dignity  of,  report  of  Lords'  Com- 
mittee on  ...  1047 
See  Devon  Pbebaob  Cabb. 

privilege  of  -    998,1014 

POLITICAL  EDUCATION— Brougham's 

remarks  as  to  -  -  -     507 

POOR  LAWS— Alleged  neglect  to  put 
in  force  ... 


POSSESSIO  FRATIS 
«  poxTAHS  "—Nature  of 
POYNING'SLAW    - 


546 

-  751 

-  1000 

-  357 


PBEROGATIVE— 1.— C?rotmJ  of  the  Prero- 
gative Right  to  grant  Monopolies  of  Printing — 
Translation  oftne  Bible,  Confession  of  Faith,  ^c, 
— Effect  of  the  Patent — Monopolies — Act  of 
Union  with  Scotland,"]  By  royal  letters  patent 
under  the  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  granted  in  1785, 
the  patentees  were  appointed  sole  King's  printers 
for  Scotland,  so  far  as  such  appointment  might 
be  consistent  with  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  with  (in  particular)  the  sole 
privilege  of  printing  in  Scotland,  in  the  English 
tongue,  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  Books  of 
Psalms,  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  Confessions  of 
the  Faith,  and  the  larger  and  shorter  Catechisms, 
and  the  sole  privilege  of  printing  in  Scotland 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  official  documents ; 
with  an  express  prohibition  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  importation  of  any  books  or  docu- 
ments of  the  above  descriptions  from  any  "  places 
beyond  the  seas"  without  the  license  of  the 
patentees.  Proceedings  were  taken  in  Scotland 
by  the  patentees  to  restrain  the  importation  into 
and  sale  in  Scotland  of  Bibles  and  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  &c.  printed  in  England  by  the 
King's  printers  in  England. — Held  by  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  L.C.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Lords  :  The  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
in  England  and  Scotland  to  grant  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  the  Bible  rests  on  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  Sovereign  as  chief  executive  magistrate 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  the  works 
upon  which  the  established  doctrines  of  our 
religion  are  founded,  so  that  these  works  may 
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be  published  in  a  correct  and  authentic  form. 
This  duty  and  the  corresponding  prerogative 
are  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  The 
Sovereign  is  guardian  and  protector  of  the  Church 
and  State  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  introduced  in  both 
England  and  Scotland  under  the  sanctions  of 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  namely,  the  King  and 
the  Bishops  in  England  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  Scotland;  and  in  Scotland,  unless  the 
Greneral  Assembly  should  order  otherwise,  the 
use  of  it  is  obligatory  io  churches  as  it  is  in  the 
churches  of  England.  As  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  longer  and  shorter  Catechisms 
in  Scotland  have  been  adopted  by  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  printing  of  them 
comes  within  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the 
Bible.  The  Act  of  1690,  establishing  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  as  the  Church  of  So-ot- 
land,  did  not  take  away  from  the  King  the 
exclusive  right  which  he  previously  had  while 
Episcopacy  existed  to  print  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  exclusive  right  to  print  books 
involves  the  right  and  duty  to  exclude  all  others 
from  circulating  as  well  as  printing.  This 
right,  when  granted  by  patent  to  others,  is  not 
limited  by  the  addition  in  the  patent  of  an 
express  prohibition  against  importation  from 
beyond  the  seas.  Such  exclusive  right  is  not, 
by  reason  of  excluding  importation  of  books 
from  England,  contrary  to  die  Acts  of  Union. 
Manners  and  Othbks  against  the  King's 
Printebs  -  -  -  -     215 

2.  —  Courts  of  JiLStice — Appointment  of 
Clerks  of  the  Peace  by  Custos  Rottdorum — 
Right  of  the  Crown  as  to  Appointment  in  Courts 
of  Justice.']  The  defendants  in  error  sued  the 
plaintiff  in  error  for  money  had  and  received  to 
their  use.  On  the  trial  of  the  action  in  Dublin 
a  special  verdict  was  found  that  by  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  L*eland  dated  80th  July 
1798,  the  Crown  granted  to  the  defendants  in 
error,  J .  &  A.  H.  C.  Pollock,  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  peace  throughout  the  province  of  Leinster 
and  within  every  county  thereof,  except  Kil- 
kenny, for  their  lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor 
of  them  ;  that  King's  County  is  within  Leinster ; 
the  defendants  executed  the  duties  of  the  office 
in  King's  County  until  1800  ;  that  by  an  Act  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  passed  in  1556,  one  part  of 
the  counties  of  Leix,  Slievemarge,  Irry,  Glin- 
maliry,  and  Offaly  was  formed  into  King's 
County  and  the  residue  into  Queen's  County ; 
that  from  1556  to  1798  the  sovereigns  of  Ireland 
were  accustomed  to  appoint  clerks  of  the  peace 
of  King's  County ;  that  from  1760  to  1819  the 
Custos  Rotulorum  has,  with  two  exceptions, 
appointed  them,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Drogheda, 
Custos  Rotulorum,  duly  appointed  Harding^  the 
plaintiff  in  error,  in  178*9,  who  has  executed 
the  duties  of  .the  office  and  received  the  fees 
without  interruption..  T^e  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintifb 
(the  defendants  in  error),  which  was  affirmed 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Ireland. 
On  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
judgment  was  reversed.  The  history  of  justices 
and  the  Custos  Botulorum  commented  on. — By 
the  judges  on  questions  pat  by  the  House  of 
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Loxds  (Bayley,  J.,  dlmenting):  That  die  ap- 
pointment of  elerk  of  the  peace  in  King's  County 
belongs  both  in  Eni^and  and  Ireland  to  the 
Cnstos  Botalomm  as  incident  to  his  office  and 
not  to  the  Groim ;  and  that  this  was  so  prior  to 
the  English  Act  87  Hod.  8.  e.  1.,  which  is  merely 
dedaratoiy. — By  Littledale,  J. :  If  the  Crown 
oonstitntes  a  court,  either  by  prerogatiTe  or 
ander  statute,  the  Crown  may  ^>point  ue  judges 
and  officers,  but  if  the  statute  authorises  the 
Crown  to  appoint  the  judges,  and  is  silent  as  to 
the  officers,  the  oppointment  of  the  officers  rests 
with  the  court  itself,  but  may  by  prescription  or 
otherwise  be  vested  in  some  member  of  the 
court  Thus  the  right  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  to  appoint  the  officers  of  the 
court  has  been  acquired  by  prescription.  If  the 
Crown  has  once  waived  the  rip;ht  of  appointing 
officers  it  cannot  afterwards  interfere.  Conse- 
quently the  justices  in  sessions  would  have  the 
right  to  appoint  the  necessary  officers  if  no 
Custos  Botulorum  had  been  appointed.  The 
legal  custody  of  the  records  is  in  the  justices, 
the  actual  custody  is  in  the  Custos  Rotulomm. 
The  offices  of  Custos  Botulorum  and  derk  of 
the  peace  are  offices  created  within  legal  memory, 
and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  prescription 
affecting  them.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  as  well 
as  the  clerk  of  assise  is  clerk  and  attorney  for 
the  Crown  as  regards  those  matters  which  affect 
the  Crown.  A  new  county  will  follow  the  rule 
of  old  counties.  The  rights  of  the  Crown  and 
other  persons  in  England  touching  the  formation 
of  courts  of  justice  are  the  same  In  Ireland  by 
virtue  of  Poyning's  law.  Harding  aoainbt 
Pollock  ...  -     341 

Z^-^  Bight  of  Crown  to  Booty  and  Prize 
Money—Interest  of  Captor—Effect  of  Trea- 
sury Minutes  and  King's  Warrant  —  Trust 
for  the  Captor,"]  In  the  war  against  the 
Pindarees  and  Mahrattas  in  1817,  stores  and 
treasure  were  captured  by  the  troops  of  His 
Majesty  and  the  East  India  Company.  Part, 
known  as  the  Deccan  booty,  was  seized  by 
the  army  of  the  Deccan  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  T.  Hislop ;  another  part  was  seized  by  smaU 
detachments  acting  independently.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  Governor  General  of  India, 
was  commander  of  *'  the  Grand  Army,"  which 
took  no  part  in  the  actual  capture  of  booty. — 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  to 
whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  and  report 
upon  an  equitable  distribution,  in  a  minute  of 
6th  February,  1823,  recommended  that  a  grant 
of  the  booty  should  be  made  to  truptees  to  pre- 
pare a  scheme  for  distributing  it  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  actiml  capture.  By  a 
royal  wammt,  dated  March  22, 1823,  under  the 
sign  manual,  the  booty  was  granted  on  trust  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
who  were  authorised  to  prepare  a  scheme  in 
pursuance  of  the  Treasury  minute.  —  At  the 
soggestion  of  the  trustees  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  in  a  second  Treasury  minute  dated 
16th  January,  1826,  laid  down  principles  dif- 
ferent from  those  stated  in  the  first  minute; 
and  warrants  under  the  sign  manual  of  30th 
September,  1825,  and  15th  February,  1828,  ex- 
pressed approval  of  a  scheme  prepared  in  ac* 
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cordanee  with  the  SAOOod  Treasory  minute.  Hie 
effisct  of  the  change  was  to  anthonse  distribution 
of  the  booty  more  in  aceordanoe  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  coDstmctive  capture  than  was  laid  down 
in  the  Treasury  warrant  of  March  23,  1823,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Sir  T.  Hislop  and  the  Deeean 
army,  the  actual  captors,  and  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the  Grand  Array. 
—On  the  10th  of  October,  1820,  and  the  let  of 
December,  1822,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  gave 
to  A.  two  several  indentures,  whereby,  m  con- 
sideration of  advances  made  to  him  and  to 
secure  repayment  thereof,  he  assigned  to  A.  all 
his  expectant  share  and  interest  in  the  Deccan 
prize  money.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  died 
m  Kovemb^  1826  beforo  any  distribution  took 
place.  Bill  filed  by  A.  to  establish  under  the 
indentures  title  to  the  share  accruing  to  the 
Marquis's  estate. — ^Held  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (on  appeal  from  the  Master  of  the  Bolls)  : 
That  the  Crown  has  absolute  discretion  in  the 
disposal  of  booty  of  war,  and  can  revoke  or 
modify  at  will  any  scheme  for  distribution. 
That  no  trust  which  could  be  enforced  by  a 
court  of  equitj^  was  ereated  bv  the  minutes  or 
warrants  providing  for  distribution.  Albxaitobb 
XQJLisBT  Thb  Dckk  or  Wbllovoton  -    763 

as  to  Courts  of  Justice       -        346,  357 

as  to  peerages         -  671,  674,  009 

in  time  of  Henry  8. 


PSETABIGATIOK      OF      WIT- 
NESSES -    931 

See  Kriviubob.    1. 

PEESUKPTIOK  OF  KALICE. 

See  Libel.    1. 

PEESGRIFTIOK. 

See  Langjlbtbr,  Ducht  of. 

PBINTEB- Liability  of  -   15,56 

PErVUiEQE— 1.— /•n'w/iye  of  Members  of 
Parliament — Contempt  of  Court — Prevarica- 
tion by  a  Witness.^  By  an  order  made  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  on  the  1st  February  1827,  the 
Master  was  ordered  to  inquire  to  what  persons, 
other  than  L.  W.,  the  custody  of  his  infant 
children  should  be  committed.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  L.  W.  should  be  restrained  from 
removing  them.  In  pursuance  of  this  order  the 
children  wero  placed  under  the  care  of  M.  L. 
One  of  the  children  was  removed  by  L.  V^. 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  By  an 
order  of  16th  July  1881  the  Lord  Chancellor 
committed  L.  W.  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  L.  W. 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Motion  to  discharge  the  order.  —  By  Lord 
Brougham,  L.C. :  While  parliamentary  privilege 
protects  against  all  civil  process,  it  is  no  pro- 
tection in  criminal  matters  or  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt of  Court  in  not  obeying  civil  process,  if 
the  contempt  be  in  its  nature  or  incidents 
criminal.  Coke's  dictum  in  4  Inst  25  ques- 
tioned. Prevarication  by  a  witness  upon  oath, 
though  not  amounting  to  peijury,  may  be 
punished  as  contempt  of  Court  Iv  bb  Mb. 
Long  Wbllbslet  .  .  -     9X1 

2.  —  Royal  Palace  ^'PriviUae  attached  to 
Royal  Pataces'-Holyrood  Palace — Poinding 
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'PB,TVILElOtE--^oniinued. 

within  Royal  Palace,']  The  Coantess  of  Strath- 
more  obtained  in  1815,  from  Geor^  3,  a  royal 
warrant  to  occupy  apartments  in  Holyrood 
Palace.  In  1820  WiUiam  Laing,  a  creditor  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Strathmore,  attempted 
to  force  an  entry  into  the  palace  for  the  pur- 
l)06e  of  executing  in  the  apartments  which  t>ho 
occupied,  a  poinding  of  pictures  belonging  to 
the  Countess.  Being  denied  admittance,  I^iig 
obtained  letters  of  opon  doors.  The  Earl  and 
Countess  presented  a  bill  of  suspension  and  in- 
terdict The  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session  passed  the  Bill  to  try,  amongst  other 
questions,  whether  it  is  legal  to  execute  a  poind- 
ing of  debtor's  effects  within  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood.  The  Lord  Ordinary  repelled  the  reasons 
of  suspension,  and  the  First  Division  adhered  to 
his  judgment.  No  Sovereign  was  residing  in 
lloiyrocd  at  the  time  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  execute  diligence ;  but  the  palace  was  still  kept 
np  as  a  royal  residence. — Held  on  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Session,  by  Lord  Gifford,  deliver- 
ing the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  :  That 
Holyrood  was  still  a  ro^al  palace ;  that  actual 
residence  of  the  King  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  privilege  belonging  to  it;  that  an 
attachment  of  movables  is  a  violation  of  that 
privilege;  and  that  the  judgment  appealed 
against  must  be  reversed.     Thb  Eabl  and 
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207 
PEIVY  OOUHCIL— Jurisdiction    of, 

as  to  booty       ...     449 
See  also  Armt. 

PBIZK 

See  Pubbogativb.    S. 

—  assignment  of         -  •  >•     776 

—  difference  between  booty  on  land 

and  sea  -  -  -     402 

—  legal  nature  of        -  -  •     778 

^—  prerogative  of  Crown  as  to  -     778 

See  also  Pberooativb.    S. 

PBOCLAKATION      BT       LORD 

LIEHTEKAirr. 

See  CoNSPiKACT. 

"PEOMPTBE,    THE  "  —  Qootations 

from     -  -  -       524^525 

P£0PSBT7    OF    SOTEBEIGN- 

l^iblic  or  private  -        -  •  1012 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENT. 
See  T^ial  at  Bar. 

becoqnition    of    foreigk 

STATES. 

See  Loans,  Forbion. 

BECORDER  OF  LONDON— Position 

of        .  .         -  -    587 

BEXOTAL  OF   SLAVES    FBOM 

ENGLAND. 

See  SuLYBs.    2. 

BENT— Collection  by  Catholic  Associa- 

tion  of  -  -  -  .  1034 

BEFLT— Right  of       -  .       271,477 

—— Attorney  General's  -  -  -  1019 

BIOT  ACT— CoDstmctlon  of  -  -  1029 
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BOBBEBT— Prevalence  in  1830  of      -  1025 

BOTUNDA;  the-  Meetings  at  -  471,  569 

BOTAL  FISH—Right  of  Sovereign  to  1014 

BOYAL  PALACE^-Poinding  within  a. 
See  Prtvilege.    2. 

BULES  AND  BEGULATIONS  FOB 

THE  GOTEBNMENT  OF 

THE  ABMY. 
See  Army. 

'  BUBAL  WAB ''— ^e  King  aaainst 

Corhett  -  *  "        -     848 

SANCTUABT-Privilege  of,  in  Holy- 

rood  Palace      ...      207 
See  Priyilrob.    2. 

SEA  —  Grants  of    rights    below    high 

water-mark       ...  1012 

SECUBITIES  OF  STATES    NOT 

BECOGNISED  -    999 

SHIPS  OF  WAB. 

See  Slaves.     1.  ^ 

SHIBE  CLEBK 

See  Prerooatite.    2. 

SLAVES— l.—5^<»«»y—/?i^A/  of  Action  for 
harbouring  Fugitive  Slaves — Nature  of  British 
Ship  of  War — Liability  of  Public  Officers  acting 
in  Crood  Faith — Law  tf  Colony  and  of  Conquered 
Country,]  The  phuntiff,  a  British  snlject,  was 
in  1815  a  merchant  in  Florida,  then  belonging 
to  Spain,  and  was  the  owner  of  about  100  negro 
slaves.  The  defendant.  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  was 
the  commander-in-chief  of  his  Majes^'s  fleet  on 
the  North  American  station ;  the  derondant,  Sir 
G.  Cockbam,  was  the  second  in  command.  On 
the  24th  February  1815,  88  of  the  plaintiff's 
slaves,  escaping  from  his  plantation,  went  on 
board -one  of  his  Majesty's  vessels  lying  not  in 
Spanish  waters.  The  plaintiff  asked  the  defen- 
dant G.  C.  to  deliver  up  the  slaves.  G.  C.  told 
him  that  he  might  see  them,  and  endeavour  to 
persuade  them  to  return.  They  refused,  and 
the  defendant  G.  C.  declined  to  compel  or  order 
them  to  quit  the  ship.  The  defendant  A.  C. 
instructed  the  defendant  G.  C.  to  convey  the 
slaves  to  the  British  colony  of  Bermuda,  whither 
they  were  taken.  Action  of  trover.  Verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  a  special  case. — ^Held,  on  motion  fbr 
new  trial,  by  Bayley,  Holroyd,  and  Best,  JX  : 
That  no  action  would  lie  in  the  above  oironm- 
stances  against  the  defebdants. — By  Holroyd 
and  Best,  J.J. :  That  the  defendants  were  not 
bound  (even  if  they  were  entitled)  to  use  force, 
or  permit  force  to  be  used,  to  compel  the  slaves 
to  quit  the  ship  and  return  to  the  plaintiff ;  that 
the  law  of  slavery  is  a  local  law  only.  **  The 
law  of  slavery  is  a  law  in  invitum;  and  when  a 
party  gets  out  of  the  territory  where  it  prevails, 
and  out  of  the  power  of  his  master,  and  gets 
under  the  protection  of  another  power  without 
any  wrongfiil  act  done  by  the  party  giving;  that 
protection,  the  right  of  the  master,  which  is 
founded  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular 
place  only,  does  not  continue,  and  there  is  no 
right  of  action  against  a  party  who  merely 
receives  the  slave  in  that  country  without  doing 
any  wrongful  act."  Holroyd,  J. — By  Holroyd 
and    Best,    J  JT. :  That   when    on    board    an 
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Bi^ith  ship  not  Ijing  in  tenitoml  wftt«n, 
tb«  fagbdyeB  were  in  the  tune  position  m  on  an 
island  rabject  to  Eng^h  law.  "Hie  momeDt 
that  thi^  (the  fngkive  sUves)  pat  their  feet  on 
board  of  a  British  man-of-war  not  lying  within 
the  waters  of  Best  Florida  *  *  *  those 
persons  who  before  had  been  slares  were  free.*' 
Best,  J.~Bj  Bayk^y,  J. :  That  in  order  to  sop- 
port  an  action  against  persons  in  the  position  of 
defendants  for  such  conduct  as  that  comphuaed 
of  it  was  necessary  to  show  tiiat  they  had  acted 
maid  fide. — Held  by  Holroyd,  J. :  If  a  ooontry  is 
discoyered  and  eolonised  by  Bnglishmen  the 
inhabitants  are  gOTened  by  English  law.  In  a 
conqueied  oountry  the  old  law  pveTails  nntO 
altered  by  the  King  in  Council.  Fokbbs 
AOAnrST  COGBSAHS  AHD  CocxBUur       -      147 

2.-'Staltus  of  Slatfe»^Sammer$ett8  Cate^ 
Farbe»  r.  Cochrane — Removal  of  Slaoee  from 
England — Slaveiyin  West  Indies — ViUenageA 
Mrs.  Allen  brought  from  Antigua  to  Bnghind 
in  1822,  a  domestic  slaye,  Grace,  who  liTed 
with  her  in  this  conntrr  until  1828,  and  who 
then  Tolnntarilj  retomed  ^lih  her  to  Antigua, 
and  who  contmued  to  reside  there  as  her  do- 
mestic slave  until  Angnst  1825,  when  Grace 
was  seised  hy  an  oflteer  of  the  enstoms  at 
Antigua  as  forfeited  to  the  King  for  haTinff 
been  iUegallv  imported  in  1823.  fte  Judge  m 
the  Vice- Admiralty  Conrt  o£  Antigua  decreed 
that  Graoe  should  be  restored  to  her  owner. 
Bj  Lofd  Stowell  on  Aiq;>eal  to  the  High  Coort 
of  Admiralty:  That  temporary  residence  in 
England  without  manumission  suspends,  but 
does  not  extinguish,  the  status  of  slayer)*  of  a 
person  who  wer  such  residenoe  yohmtarily 
returns  to  a  oountry  where  slavery  is  legal, 
niat  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  Sommersetfe  case  relates  solely  to  Uie  status 
of  a  slave  while  in  England.  That  the  case  of 
Forbes  v.  Cochrane  is  merely  a  decision  of  the 
Court  of  King*s  Bench,  that  certain  rights  and 
immunities  attach  to  ships  of  war,  and  that  any 
attempt  by  force  to  remove  fugitive  slaves  from 
such  ships  is  illegal.  That  skives  coming  into 
England  cannot  m  sent  out  of  this  country  by 
any  legal  process  executed  here.  That  slavery 
in  the  West  Indian  Colonies  was  the  creation 
of  custom,  to  which,  owing  to  the  ciroumstanoes 
of  its  origin,  the  maxim  malus  tune  abolendus 
est  is  not  applicable.  ^  Relation  of  villenage 
to  slavery  observed  upon.    The  Siavb  Grace 

273 
—  effect  of  residence  in  England  of  -  28211 
——legality  of  traffic  in  -  162,288 
— —  property  in  -  -  -  -  153 
SLATEBT—History  in  England  of  -  164 
^-^  in  West  Indies  ...  288 
local  nature  of        -  154,  158, 161, 168 

SOYBSSIOV  snivel — Foreign  Sovereign 
suing — An!bas&ador  suing — Rights  of  Claim- 
ants under  TVeo/^.]  By  certain  treaties  the 
Government  of  France  agreed  to  pay  to  Spain 
a  snm  of  money  to  be  distributed  among  such 
Spanish  subjects  as  had  claims  against^  the 
French  Government.  M.,  an  agent  appointed 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  deposited  with  H.  and  W. 
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80TSBEI01I  BUIKSh-r^mHmwed. 
in  London  a  part  of  the  Money  teeeiyed  from 
the  Government  of  Fhince.  M.  refused  to 
a^ver  the  money  to  the  Ki^  of  Spain.  BiU 
filed  in  the  name  of  the  Kmg  of  Spmn,  slatiBg 
the  above  facts,  and  asldng  for  diaeovcry,  ne* 
count,  and  payment  of  the  money  into  oomt. 
A  demurrer  was  overruled  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
oeilor. — Held  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lonia, 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Ii.C.,  and  Lord  Bodeadale : 
That  the  fore^  Sovcrogn  eoold  lintain  the 
suit— By  Lord  Lyndhnnt,  L.C. :  That  an  am- 
bassador cannot  sne  on  behalf  of  his  SoveveigB  : 
That  the  Conrt  of  Chanoery  eonld  not  enibcoe 
against  the  King  of  Spain  the  trast,  if  aaj, 
created  by  the  treaties.  That  the  Spaniah 
claimants  need  not  be  made  paitiea  to  the  suit. 

KlH«  OF  SpAIH  AOAIK8T  HuiXSn  AlTD  WtDOBM 


gPBCIAL  OOMMngKBT  AT  Wnr- 
CHB8TIB*  SALISSintT 

8TATB,  FOSXIOV. 

See  LoAHB,  Fobxiok. 

evidence  as  to  existence  of     • 
recognition  of  -  • 

-^—  Sovereign,  action  by. 

See  SoTBKXiQif  SuDra. 

STATUTES  SSFBBUD  TO: 

18  Edw.  1.  c.  90,-^Staimte  of  Weai'^ 
mineter  .      255>  347 

17  Edw.  2.  St.  1.  c.  14.— J^oya/PrerasFo/irelli 
1  Edw.  S.  c  2.-^ustices  tfthe  Peace  360 
c.  1«.—  „  „  MO 

18  Edw.  S.  c.  1.—      „  y,  370 

—  c  2.  -  .    360 

20  Edw.  n.'^Statute  of  Northampiom  -  361 
25  Edw.  S.  St  l,-^ Aliens  .  HO,  114, 116 
84  Edw.  8.  c.  l.—Justices  if  the  Peace    349, 

361«  Sn,  363, 370, 378 

1  Edw.  4.  c.  l.-^Confirmation  of  Title  688 
iiRie.2.c.2.    <  *  •   751,758 

12Ric.  2.  c.  10.— C/«rA  4/ JW^'ccs    -   850, 

363,376 

14  Bic.  2.  c.  12.— JiMjficet  if  the  Peace 

350,363 

I  Hen.  4.  c.  2,^Reversai  of  Attainder     753 

II  Hen.  7.  c.  15.— Ctisfos  Rotulonm  *  350 
87  Hen.  8.  c.  1  ,^Clerhs  ^  th€  Peace  353 
c.  l.-'-Custos  Roiulorum    -    345,346, 

358, 353, 356, 358, 361, 
364^  365, 369, 378, 377 

3  &  4  PhiL  &  Kar.  c«  2.— JfiTtW^ 

Countg        -  368,369 

1  Jac.  c  18. — Parliamentarg  Primlege     919 

18  &  14  Car.  2.  c  8. — Lord  Lieu- 
tenant •  196 

c.  4.         -  .  -     545 

1  Wil.  &  Mar.  it.  1.  c.  21.— CW/os 
Rohdomm  -  -  .        371,374 

1  &  2  Will.  &  Mar.  c.  2.— Poiser  of 
Lords  Commissioners  •  -     197 

9  &  10  Will.  8.  C.  2^,^Siaves  -     166 
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STATUTES  BBFIBRED  TO-eantinued. 
12  &  18  Will.  3.  c.  ^.^Parliamentary 

PrwOege      -  .  .        919,935 

7  Anne,  c.  b.^NaiioMdity  -  UQ,  114, 116, 

2«[,249 

^—  c.  li.'^Privileges  of  Amhassa" 
dors-  .  -  132,133,140,142 

I  Geo.  1.  8t  a.  c  b.-^Uiot  Act  .  1929 
9  Geo.  I.  c.  ^l.'^Anmi  -  .  1027 
4  Geo.  2.  c.  ai.-.il/i«fu      -    110,114,116, 

116, 120, 245,  248,  249 

II  Geo.  9.  c.  ^^.-^PrivUeges  of  Parlia- 
ment ....     919 

27  Geo.  2. 0. 9.~iftilt>y         .  -     190 

9  Geo.  S.  c.  29. — Arson  .  -       61 

10  Geo.  8.  c.  iO.^Priuileges  of  Parlia- 
ment ....     919 

22  Geo.  8.  c.  46.— ^/i>»«        -  HO,  117, 121 

28  Geo.  8.  c.  26. —    „  .  .      121 

31  ^eo.  8.  c.  91. ^-Privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment ....   1017 

88  Geo.  8.  e.  29. — Unlawful  Assem- 

Uies  -     1031,1040,1043 

—  c.  49»-^Ciatoms  -  -  -  133 
87  Geo.  8.  c.  97. -^Aliens  -  113, 121 
48  Geo.  8.  e.  5S.-^Arson  •  -  61 
47  Geo.  8.  c.  86.*->5/ave«  -  .  152 
51  Geo.  8.  c.  28. —  „  .  .  153 
55  Geo.  8.  c.  155.— /i{/bmui/ioii  -  1003 
54  Geo.  8.  e.  86.— iVtzes  -  -  782 

59  Greo.  8.  e.  52. — Customs      -  -     131 

c  l90,^Slav€S  -  .     278 

e.  91.— />iV^ri6ti/ioii  of  French 

Funds         ....     988 

60  Geo.  8.  and  1  Geo.  4.  c.  4, -~ Right 

of  Traversing  -  -         642,652 

1  Geo.  4.  c.  27.— C/«rib  of  Peace         •     368 

—  c.  37.— Bobbery  ft  om  the  Person  1030 
4  Geo.  4.  e.  54.-^  Threatening  Letters  1030, 

1031 

—  C.6U      •  .  •  .    998 

6  Geo.  4.  c.  4.— CaC&o/ic  Association    1033, 

1044, 1045 

7  &i  8  Geo.  4.  c.  80.  •  -  1028, 1030 
10  Geo.  4.  c.  1. — Unlawful  Assessblies  656 
2S  Yiet.  e.  1%.— Right  of  Reply  •  1021 

SXTSBEHDEB  OF  DIGITITIES. 

See  DxQNiTiss. 

TBEBITOBY— BvideneeofeeMionof    1006 
THBATBX— Kights  of  aadience  at    -      960 
THUATimrO  LBTTXBS— Send- 
ing of  -  - .  -  1031 

TEBSSHIVO     KACHIHES— In- 
struction of     -         •  -     800 

effeetsof       ...   1029 

"  TIXSS  "  HZWBPAnat-AUeged 

breach  of  privilege  by  •  808 

—  — ^remarks  on  Boyal  Honaehold  by  493 

TBADIVa  BT   FOBBION   AX- 

BA88AD0B8  •       184, 143 


TREATIES    BETWEEH  GREAT 

BRITAIN— Constmction  of  -     988 

TREATT  BETWEEN  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  1873. 

See  Alien.    I . 

1785-  -  .    lOOn 

TRIAL  AT  BAR  •—  Interest  of  the  Crown 
— Duchy  of  Comwail—Naturs  of  the  Estate 
of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall— Evidence— Public 
bocuments — Attorney   GeneraTs    right  to  re- 
ply.}   Rowe,  a  '^ conventionary  tenant"  of  a 
manor  in  Cornwall,  rank  a  ghaft  and  raised 
copper  ore,  which  Brenton,  as  agent  for  persons 
claiming  to  be  leueet  of  minerals  nnder  the 
Ciown  in  right   of   the  Doehy  of  Cornwall, 
removed.    Action  of  trover  by  the  ezecntor  of 
Rowe.    The  Attorney  General  in  person  sug- 
gested that  the  Crown  was  interested  in  the 
action,  and  claimed  a  trial  at  bar.^Held  by 
Tenterden,  C.J.,  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  that  the  Crown  may  of 
right  claim  a  trial  at  Bar  of  an  action  in  which 
it  is  interested,  and  that  a  rule  absolute  will, 
on  the  application  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
person,  be  made  in  the  first  instance.    That  an 
enrolment  of  a  lease  in  the  Duchy  Office  is 
evidence  as  if  it  were  an  enrolment  by  the 
Crown,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
Duchy  is  in  possession  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
Duke.    *<  The  estate  of  the  Dnke  of  Cornwall  is 
one  of  a  very  peculiar  nature ;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  existing  in  this  country ;  it  is  an  estate 
vested  in  the  Duke  of  Coinwail,  when  there  is  a 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  when  there  is  no  Duke 
of  Cornwall  it  is  vested  in  the  Crown.  .  To  say 
that  one  rule  shall  prevail  as  to  the  formation  of 
documents  or  the  evidence  of  these  documents, 
when  the  Duchy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke, 
and  that  another  rule  shall  prevail  when  the 
Duchy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  would  be 
aecompanied  with  great  confhsion  and  injustice. 
Whatever  is  done  during  the  existence  of  a 
Duke  is  to  be  considered  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  was  done  to  the  Crown."     Lord  Tenterden, 
CJTw — On  account  of  the  interest  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  all  acts  which  afFect 
the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  are  to  be  considered 
as  public  acts,  and  an  instrument  affecting  such 
revenues,  though  not  executed  by  the  parties  to 
to  an  action  or  their  privies,  is  admissible  in 
evidence.— £i«fii6le,  That  in  an  action  in  which 
witnesses  are  called  by  plaintiff  and  defendant 
and  the  Crown  has  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
latter,  the  Attorney  General  has  not  the  right  to 
a  general  reply.    (3  Man.  &  Kyi.  804.)    Rowe, 
Executor  of  Joshua  Rowb,  xqaivst  Brbn> 
TON 261 

XnSnOH.^Act  of  Union  with  Ireland^Right 
of  the  Crown  to  create  Irish  Peers — Construc- 
tion of  Grants  in  favour  of  the  CVoira.]  The 
Fourm  Article  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland 
(89  &  40  Geo.  3.  c.  67.)  prohibited  the  creation 
of  a  new  Irish  peerage  except  so  often  as  three 
of  the  Irish  peerages  existing  at  the  Union  shall 
become  extmct.  It  further  provided  that  "  if 
any  peerage  shall  at  any  time  be  in  abeyance, 
such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an 
existing  peerage  ;   and   no  peerage  shall   be 
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deemed  extinct  unlets  on  defaolt  of  clainuuits 
to  the  inheritance  of  such  peerage  for  the  space 
of  one  year  from  the  death  of  the  person  who 
shall  hare  been  last  possessed  thereof ;  and  if 
no  cUum  shall  be  made  to  the  inheritance  of 
each  peerage,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  House 
of  Lords  (if  the  United  Kingdom,  bdFcirc  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  period  of  a  year,  then  and 
m  that  case  such  peerage  shall  be  deemed  ex- 
tinct; provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  ex- 
clude any  person  from  afterwards  putting  in  a 
claim  to  the  peerage  so  deemed  extinct ;  and  if 
Ruch  claim  siiall  be  allowed  as  Talid  by  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords,  sueh  peerage  shidl 
be  eousidered  as  reviTed ;  and  in  case  any  new 
creation  of  a  peerage  of  that  part  of  the  L^nited 
Kingdom  called  Ireland  shall  have  taken  place 
in  the  interral,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
extinction  of  such  peerage,  then  no  new  right 
of  creation  shall  accrue  to  His  Migesty  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  next  extinction  which  shall  take 
place  of  any  peerage  of  Ireland  '* — Sir  B.  Bloom- 
field  in  18fi3  was  created  a  baron  of  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  by  a  patent  which  recited  that 
three  peerages  had  become  extinct.  Although 
no  claim  for  one  of  those  peerages  for  above  a 
year  after  the  death  of  the  last  peer  had  been 
put  in,  a  subsequent  claim  to  the  peerage  was 
allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1828.  Ck>n- 
sequently,  only  two  peerages  were  in  fact  ex- 
tinct at  the  date  of  the  creation  of  Baron 
Bloomfield.  (Subsequently,  four  peerages  of  Ire- 
land became  extinct,  and  in  1830  a  new  baron 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  created  by  patent 
The  question  whether  the  grant  of  the  Bloom- 
field  peerage  was  valid  was  referred  by  the 
Crown  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House 
referred  it  to  the  Committee  for  privileges. — 
Held  by  Lord  Brougluim,  L.C.,  and  Lord  Wyn- 
ford  in  the  Committee:  That  the  patent  was 
valid,  and  that  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
patent  on  the  peer  could  not  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  revival  of  a  dormant  claim. 
That  such  reviv&l  affected  only  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  create  future  peerages.  The  right 
of  the  Crown  to  confer  a  peerage  exists  at  Com- 
mon Law,  and  could  only  be  taken  away  by 
direct  words.  —  By  Lord  Brougham,  L.CJ. : 
The  Crown  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule 
as  to  the  construction  of  grants  against  the 
grantor,  and  grants  to  which  the  Crown  is  a 
jMirty  are  to  be  construed  in  favour  of  the  Crown. 
Tub  Bloouvibld  Pebragb  Claim         -    905 
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WAB  —  stale  of  War-^AcU  of  ExecMiioe 
Gooemment — Booi^ — Jnrisdiction  rf  Mumi' 
cipal  Cottrts'^mluntdietiam  of  Supreate  Comrt 
of  Bambojf,'] '  The  appellant  £.  was  appointed 
on  15th  December  1817  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastiuj^  then  Governor-General  of  ladiia,  sole 
Commissiooer  of  the  temtoiy  conquered  from 
Bajee  Row,  the  Peishwa.  E.,  on  tbe  II th 
February  1818,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
he  described  the  measures  to  be  tak?n  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dominions  conquered  from 
Bajee  Bow.  By  a  letter  dated  February  6, 181 8, 
£.  appointed  the  appellant  R.  provisional 
collector  and  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Poonah, 
the  capital  of  Ikijee  Row's  territory  and  the 
adjacent  country.  The  letter  contained  direc- 
tions to  R.,  and  stated  that  *'  the  first  considera- 
tion is  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  his  resources, 
and  in  this  and  all  other  points  everything  mu.«t 
be  made  subservient  to  the  conduct  of  the  war/' 
The  Peishwa,  who  had  been  defeated  at  KIrkec 
on  the  16th  of  Kovember  1817,  surrendered 
with  his  army  at  Kandeish  on  Jane  3,  1818. 
Some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Peishwa  held  out 
until  June  1818,  and  hostilities  did  not  entirely 
end  until  December  1818.  N.,  treasurer  of  the 
Peishwa,  left  Poonah  with  him.  Ue  did  not, 
however,  remain  with  the  Peishwa,  but  went  to 
the  fortress  of  Ryegur,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  On  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  on 
May  9,  1818,  he  returned  to  Poonah.  He  was 
seized  by  orders  of  the  defendant  R.,  and  con- 
fined there  until  he  gave  up  certain  treaaure, 
which  B.  alleged  was  the  property  of  the 
Peishwa.  The  executor  of  N.  brought  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  an  action  of  trover 
for  the  prapaty  so  seiied  against  B.  and  R.  and 
the  East  India  Company,  and  recovered  judg- 
ment against  £.  and  R.  for  1,754,290  rupees. 
They  appealed  to  the  Piivy  Council.— Held  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  the  acts 
complained  of  were  done  during  war,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Bombay 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  them. — ^The 
respondents  were  subsequently  heaid  on  the 
question  whether  the  property  seised  was  the 
property  of  the  Peishwa  or  the  private  property 
of  N.— Held  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  the  appellants  had  net  made  out  a 
case  for  relief.    Hberachund  .  Bkdreecrund 
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